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CHAPTER  I. 

INAUGUEATIOU  OF  ME.  VAN  BUEEN. 

March  the  4th  of  this  year,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  inaugurated  President  of  the  TJmted  States 
with  the  usual  formalities,  and  conformed  to  the 
usage  of  his  predecessors  in  delivering  a  public 
address  on  the  occasion :  s  declaration  of  gen- 
eral principles,  and  an  indication  of  the  general 
course  of  the  administration,  were  the  tenor  of 
his  discourse :  and  the  doctrines  of  the  demo- 
cratic school,  as  understood  at  the  original  for- 
mation of  parties,  were  those  professed.    Close 
observance  of  the  federal  constitution  as  written 
— no  latitudinarian  constructions  permitted,  or 
doubtful  powers  assumed — faithful  adherence  to 
all  its  compromises— economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government — peace,  friendship 
and  fair  dealing  with  all'foreign  nations — en- 
tangling alliances  with  none'  such  was  his 
political  chart:  and  with  the  expression  of  his 
belief  that  a  perseverance  in  this  line  of  foreign 
policy,  with  an  increased  strength,  tried  valor 
of  the  people,  and  exhaustless  resources  of  the 
country,  would  entitle  us  to  the  good  will  of 
[lations.  protect  our  national  respectability,  and 
ure  us  from  designed  aggression  from  foreign 
K>wers.  His  expressions  and  views  on  this  head 
leserve  to  be  commemorated,  and  to  be  con- 
lidered  by  all  those  into  whose  hands  the  man- 
gcment  of  the  public  a£fairs  may  go ;  and  arc, 
herefore,  here  given  in  his  own  words : 


executive  conduct  which  leaves  little  to  my  dia* 
cretion,  unles^  indeed,  I  were  willing  to  runcoun* 
ter  to  the  lights  of  experience,  and  the  known 
opinions  of  my  constituents.    We  sedulously 
cultivate  the  friendship  <>f  all  nations,  as  the  con- 
dition most  compatible  with  our  welfare,  and 
the  principles  of  our  government.     We  decline 
alliances,  as  adverse  to  our  peace.    We  desire 
commercial  relations  on  equal  terms,  being  ever 
willing  to  give  a  fair  equivalent  for  advantages 
received.    We  endeavor  to  conduct  our  inter- 
course with  openness  and  sincerity;  promptly 
avofving  our  objects,  and  seeking  to  estaDlish 
that  mutual  frankness  which  is  as  beneficial  in 
the  dealings  of  nations  as  of  men.     We  have  no 
disposition,  and  wo  disclaim  all  right,  to  meddle 
in  disputes,  whether  internal  or  foreign,  that 
may  molest  other  countries ;  regarding  them,  in 
their  actual  state,  as  social  communities,  and  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  in  all  their  contro- 
versies.   Well  knowing  uie  tried  valor  of  our 
people,  and   our    exhaustless    resources,    we 
neither  anticipate  nor  fear  any  designed  aggres- 
sion ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  just 
conduct,  we  feel  a  security  that  we  shall  never 
be  called  upon  to  exert  our  determination,  never 
to  permit  an  invasion  of  our  rights,  without 
punishment  or  redress." 

These  are  sound  and  encouraging  viewsj 
and  in  adherence  to  them,  promise  to  the  United 
States  a  career  of  peace  and  prosperity  compar- 
atively free  from  the  succession  of  wars  which 
have  loaded  so  many  nations  with  debt  and 
taxes,  filled  them  with  so  many  pensioners  and 
paupers,  created  so  much  necessity  for  perma- 
nent fleets  and  armies ;  and  placed  one  half  the 
population  in  the  predicament  of  living  upon  the 
labor  of  the  other.  The  stand  which  the  United 


"  Our  course  of  foreign  policy  has  been  so  uni 
brm  and  intelligible,  as  to  constitute  a  rule  of 


States  had  acquired  among  nations  by  the  vindi- 
cation of  her  rights  against  the  greatest  powers 
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— Hmd  the  maimer  in  which  all  unredressed  ag- 
gresnons,  and  all  previons  outstanding  injuries, 
even  of  the  oldest  date^  had  been  settled  up  and 
compensated  pnder  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson— authorized  this  language  from 
Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
nations  has  justified  it  Designed  aggression, 
within  many  years,  has  come  from  no  great 
power:  casual  disablements  and  accidental  m- 
iuries  admit  of  arrangement:  weak  neighbors 
can  find  no  benefit  to  themselves  in  wanton  ag- 
gression, or  refusal  of  redress  for  accidental 
wrong :  isolation  (a  continent,  as  it  were,  to  our- 
selves) is  security  against  attack ;  and  our  rail- 
ways would  accumulate  rapid  destruction  upon 
any  invader.  These  advantages,  and  strict  ad- 
b'^rence  to  the  rule,  to  ask  only  what  is  right, 
and  submit  to  nothing  wrong,  will  leave  us  (we 
have  reason  to  believe)  free  from  hostile  col- 
lision with  foreign  powers,  free  from  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  war  establishments  of  army 
and  navy  in  time  of  peace,  with  our  great  re- 
sources left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  (always 
the  safest  and  cheapest  national  treasuries),  to 
come  forth  when  public  exigencies  require  them, 
and  ourselves  at  liberty  to  pursue  an  unexampled 
career  of  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

One  smgle  subject  of  recently  revived  occur- 
rence in  our  domestic  concerns,  and  of  portentous 
apparition,  admitted  a  departure  from  the  gene- 
ralities of  an  inaugural  address,  and  exacted  from 
the  new  President  the  notice  of  a  special  decla- 
ration :  it  was  the  subject  of  slavery — an  alarm- 
ing subject  of  agitation  near  twenty  years  before 
— quieted  by  the  Missouri  compromise — re- 
suscitated in  1835,  as  shown  in  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  View;  and  apparently  taking  its 
place  as  a  permanent  and  most  pestiferous  ele- 
ment in  our  presidential  elections  and  federal 
legislation.  It  had  largely  mixed  with  the  pres- 
idential election  of  the  preceding  year :  it  was 
expected  to  mix  with  ensuing  federal  legislation : 
and  its  evil  effect  upon  the  harmony  and  stability 
of  the  Union  justified  the  new  President  in  mak- 
ing a  special  declaration  hi  relation  to  it,  and 
even  in  declaring  beforehand  the  cases  of  slavery 
legislation  in  which  he  would  apply  the  qualified 
negative  with  which  the  constitution  Invested 
hhn  over  the  acts  of  Congress.  Under  this  sense 
of  duty  and  propriety  the  inaugural  address 
presented  this  passage : 

"The  hut,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  promi- 


nent souroes  of  discord  and  disaster  supposed  to 
lurk  m  our  political  condition,  was  the  mstitu- 
tion  of  domestic  slavery.  Our  forefathers  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  delicacy  of  this  sub- 
ject and  they  treated  it  with  a  forbemnce  so 
evidently  wise,  that,  in  spite  of  every  sinister 
foreboding,  it  never,  until  the  present  period 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our  common  coun- 
try. Such  a  result  is  sufBcient  evidence  of  the 
justice  and  the  patriotism  of  their  course ;  it  is 
evidence  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  an  adherence 
to  it  can  prevent  all  embanussment  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  every  other  anticipated  cause  of 
di£Bculty  or  danger.  Have  not  recent  events 
made  it  obvious  to  the  slightest  reflection,  that 
the  least  deviation  ih>m  this  spirit  of  forbearance 
is  ii\jurious  to  every  interest,  that  of  humanity 
included  ?  Amidst  the  violence  of  excited  pas- 
sions, this  generous  and  fraternal  feeling  has 
been  sometimes  disregarded ;  and,  standing  as  I 
now  do  before  my  countrymen  in  this  high  place 
of  honor  and  of  trust,  I  cannot  refhiin  fh>m 
anxiously  invoking  my  fellow-citizens  never  to 
be  deaf  to  its  dictates.  Perceiving,  before  my 
election,  the  deep  interest  this  subject  was  be- 
gmning  to  excite,  I  believed  it  a  solemn  duty 
fully  to  make  known  my  sentiments  m  regara 
to  it;  and  now,  when  every  motive  for  misrop 
resentations  have  passed  away,  I  trust  that  thej 
wUl  be  candidly  weighed  and  understood.  A< 
least,  thev  will  be  iny  standard  of  conduct  in 
the  path  before  me.  I  then  declared  that,  if  the 
desire  of  those  of  my  countrjrmen  who  were  fa- 
vorable to  my  election  was  gratified,  '  I  must 
go  into  the  presidental  chair  the  infiexible  and 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  to  abolish  shtvet;,  in  the 
District  of  Oolumbia,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  also  with  a  determina- 
tion equally  decided  to  resist  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  it  in  the  States  where  it  exists.'  I 
submitted  also  to  my  fellow-citizens,  with  ful- 
ness and  frankness,  the  reasons  which  led  me  to 
this  determination.  The  result  authorizes  mo 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  approved,  and 
are  confided  in,  by  a  minority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  including  those  whom  they 
most  immediately  affect  It  now  only  remains 
to  add,  that  no  bill  conflicting  with  these  views 
can  ever  receire  my  constitutional  sanction. 
These  opinions  have  been  adopted  in  the  firm 
belief  that  they  ore  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  that  actuated  the  venerated  flithers  of  the 
republic,  and  that  succeeding  experience  has 
proved  them  to  be  humane,  patriotic,  expedient, 
honorable  and  iust  If  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject was  intended  to  reach  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  enough  has  occurred  to  show  that 
it  has  signally  failed ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  histance,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
timid  and  the  hopes  of  the  wicked  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  government,  are  again  destined 
to  be  disappointed." 

The  determination  here  declared  to  yield  the 
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pTMidential  sanction  to  no  bill  which  proposed 
to  interfere  with  slaveiy  in  the  States ;  or  to 
abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  it 
exiited  in  the  adjacent  States,  met  the  evil  as  It 
thea  presented  itself— a  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
of  tke  Southern  States  that  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty were  to  be  endangered  by  federal  legisla- 
tion: and  against  which  danger  the  veto  power 
was  now  pledged  to  be  opposed.  There  was  no 
other  form  at  that  time  in  which  shMrery  agita- 
tion conld  manifest  itself,  or  platie  on  which  it 
could  find  a  point  to  operate — the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  compromise  of  1820,  having  closed 
up  the  Territories  against  it.  Danger  to  slave 
property  in  the  States,  either  by  direct  action, 
or  indirectly  through  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  the  only  points  of  expressed  apprehension; 
.and  at  these  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  fear.  No  one  in  Congress  dreamed  of  inter- 
fering with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  the  abor- 
tion of  all  the  attempts  made  to  abol\ph  it  in  the 
District,  showed  the  groundlessness  of  that  fear. 
The  pledged  veto  was  not  a  necessity,  but  a  pro- 
priety;— not.  necessary,  but  prudential; — not 
called  for  by  anything  in  congress,  but  outside 
of  it.  In  that  point  of  view  it  was  wise  and 
I  prudent.  It  took  from  agitation  its  point  of  sup- 
port— its  means  of  acting  on  the  fears  and  sus- 
I  picions  of  the  timid  and  credulous :  and  it  gave 
to  the  country  a  season  of  repose  and  quiet  from 
this  disturbing  question  until  a  new  point  of 
I  agitation  could  be  discovered  and  seized. 

The  cabinet  remained  nearly  as  under  the  pre- 

jviouB  administration:  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 

Istatb ;  Mr.  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

lury;  Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War;    Mr. 

lahlon  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Mr. 

^mos  Kendall,  Postmaster  General ;  and  Ben- 

lamin  F.  Butler,  Esq.  Attorney  General.    Of  all 

peso  Mr.  Poinsett  was  the  only  now  appoint- 

aent    On  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

JTohn  Catron,  Esq.  of  Tennessee,  and  John 

(oKinley,  Esq.  of  Alabama,  wore  appointed 

justices;  William  Smith,  formerly  senator  in 

pongross  from  South  Carolina,  having  declined 

he    appointment    which    was    filled  by  Mr. 

loKinley.    Mr.  Butler  soon  resignbg  his  place 

Attorney  General,  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Esq.  of 

Pennsylvania  (after  a  temporary  appointment 

Felix  Grundy,  Esq.  of  Tennessee),  became 

be  Attorney  General  during  the  remainder  of 

I  administration. 


CHAPTER    II. 

FmANOIAL  AND  MONETABT  dSISIS:  OENEBAt 
8UBFEN8ION  OF  SPECIE  PATUENTS  BT  THE 
BANKS. 

The  nascent  administration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent was  destined  to  be  saluted  by  a  rude  shock, 
and  at  the  pomt  most  critical  to  governments 
as  well  as  to  individuals — that  of  dercnged 
finances  and  broken-up  treasury;  and  agdnst 
the  dangers  of  which  I  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  warn  our  friends.    A  general  suspension  oi 
the  banks,  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  in- 
solvency of  the  federal  treasury,  were  at  hand. 
Visible  signs,  and  some  confidential  information, 
portended  to  me  this  approaching  calamity,  and 
my  speeches  in  the  Senate  were  burthened  with 
its  vaticination.    Two  parties,  inimical  to  the 
administration,  were  at  work  to  accomplish  it — 
politicians  and  banks ;  and  well  able  to  succeed, 
because  the  government   money  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks,  and  the  federal  legislation 
in  the  hands  of  the  politicians ;  and  both  inter- 
ested in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  in  power  ;— 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  finances  the  obvious 
means  to  the  accomplishment  of  tho  object. 
The  public  moneys  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  custody  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States : 
tho  want  of  an  independent,  or  national  treas- 
ury, of  necessity,  placed  them  in  the  custody  of 
the  local  banks :  and  the  specie  order  of  Presi- 
-dent  Jackson  having  been  reschided  by  the  Act 
of  Congress,  the  notes  of  all  these  banks,  and 
of  all  others  in  the  country,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  thousand,  became  receivable  in  pay* 
ment  of  public  dues.    The  deposit  banks  be> 
came  filled  up  with  tho  notes  of  these  multitu- 
dinous institutions,  constituting  that  surplus, 
the  distribution  of  which  had  become  an  en- 
grossing care  with  Congress,  and  ended  with 
efiboting  the  object  under  the  guise  of  a  de- 
posit with  the  States.    Irecalled  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  times  of  1818-19,  when  the  treasury 
reports  of  one  year  showed  a  superfluity  of 
revenue  for  which  there  was  no  want,  and  of 
the  next  a  deficit  which  required  to  be  relieved 
by  a  loan ;  and  argued  that  we  must  now  have 
the  same  result  frt>m  tho  bloat  in  tho  paper 
system  which  we  then  had.    I  demanded — 
"  Are  we  not  at  this  moment,  and  trom  th« 
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nine  cause,  realizing  the  first  partr— the  lllnsiTe 
■nd  treacherous  part— of  this  picture?  and  must 
not  the  other,  the  sad  and  real  sequel,  speedily 
follow  ?  ibe  day  of  revulsion  must  come,  and 
its  eflfects  must  be  more  or  less  disastrous ;  but 
come  it  must.  The  present  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  cannot  continue :  violent  contraction 
must  follow  enormous  expansion:  a  scene  of 
distress  and  Bu£kring  must  ensue — to  come  of 
itself  out  of  the  present  state  of  things,  without 
being  stimulated  and  helped  on  by  our  unwise 
legislation." 

Of  the  act  which  rescinded  the  specie  order, 
and  made  the  notes  of  the  local  banks  receiva- 
ble in  payment  of  all  federal  dues,  I  said : 

"  This  bill  is  to  be  an  era  in  our  legislation 
and  in  our  political  hiftory.  It  is  to  be  a  point 
on  which  the' view  of  the  future  age  is  to  be 
thrown  back,  and  from  which  future  conse- 
quences will  be  traced.  I  separate  myself  from 
it :  I  wash  my  hands  of  it :  I  oppose  it.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  promised  gold — not  paper. 
I  promised  the  currency  of  the  constitution,  not 
the  currency  of  corporations.  I  did  not  join  in 
putting  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
put  up  a  wilderness  of  local  banks.  I  did  not 
join  in  putting  down  the  paper  currency  of  a 
national  bank,  to  put  up  a  national  paper  cur- 
rency of  a  thousand  local  banks.  I  did  not 
strike  GsBsar  to  make  Antony  master  of  Rome." 

The  condition  of  our  deposit  banks  was  des- 
perate— wholly  inadequate  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure on  their  vaults  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  much  less  that  of  meeting  the  daily 
government  drafts  and  the  approaching  deposit 
of  near  forty  millions  with  the  States.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  one-third  of  specie  on  hand 
for  its  immediate  liabilities,  was  enforced  fW)m 
the  example  and  rule  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
while  many  of  our  deposit  banks  could  show 
but  the  one-twentieth,  the  one-thirtieth,  the 
ono-fortieth,  and  even  the  one-fiftieth  of  specie 
in  hand  for  immediate  liabilities  in  circulation 
and  deposits.  The  sworn  evidence  of  a  late 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Mr.  Horaely 
Palmer),  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  was 
read,  in  which  he  testified  tliat  the  average  pro- 
portion of  coin  and  bullion  which  the  bonk 
deems  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  was  at  the 
rate  of  the  third  of  the  total  amount  of  all  her 
liabilities— including  deposits  as  well  as  issues. 
And  this  was  the  proportion  which  that  bank 


deemed  it  prudent  to  keep— that  bank  whidi 
was  the  largest  in  the  world,  situated  in  the 
moneyed  metropolis  of  Europe,  with  its  list  of 
debtors  witUn  the  circuit  of  London,  supported 
by  the  richest  merchants  in  the  world,  and 
backed  by  the  British  government,  which  stood 
her  security  for  fourteen  millions  sterling,  and 
ready  with  her  supply  of  exchequer  bills  (the 
interest  to  be  raised  to  insure  sales),  at  any 
moment  of  'emergency.    Tested  by  the  rule  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  our  deposit  banks 
were  in  the  jaws  of  destruction ;  and  this  bo 
evident  to  me,  that  I  was  amazed  that  others 
did  not  see  it — those  of  our  friends  who  voted 
with  the  opponents  of  the  administration  in  re- 
scinding the  specie  order,  and  in  making  the 
deposit  with  the  States.    The  latter  had  begun 
to  take  effect,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  millions 
to  the  quarter,  on  the  first  day  of  January  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Von  Buren's  inauguration :  a  second 
ten  millions  were  to  be  called  for  on.  the  first  of 
April :  and  like  sums  on  the  first  days  of  the 
two  remaining  quarters.    It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  banks  to  stand  these  drafts ;  and, 
having  failed  in  all  attempts  to  wake  up  our 
Mends,  who  were  then  in  the  majority,  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  was  impending,  and 
to  arrest  their  ruinous  voting  with  the  oppo- 
sition members  (which  most  of  them  did),  I 
determined  to  address  myself  to  the  President 
elect,  under  the  belief  that,  although  ho  would 
not  be  able  to  avert  the  blow,  he  might  do 
much  to  soften  its  force  and  avert  its  conse- 
quences, when  it  did  come.    It  was  in  the 
month  of  February,  while  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
still  President  of  the  Senate,  that  I  invited  him 
into  a  committee  room  for  that  purpose,  and 
stated  to  him  my  opinion  that  wo  were  on  the 
eve  of  an  explosion  of  the  paper  system  and  of 
a  general  suspension  of  the  banks — intending 
to  follow  up  that  expression  of  opinion  with  the 
expositiop  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so :  but 
the  interview  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
termination.    Hardly  had  I  expressed  my  be- 
lief of  this  impending  catastrophe,  than  ho  spoke 
up,  and  said,  "  Your  friends  think  you  a  little 
exalted  in  the  head  on  that  subject."    I  said  no 
more.    I  was  mififod.    We  loft  iho  room  to- 
gether, talking  on  diiTcrent  matters,  and  I  Ray- 
ing to  myself,  "  You  will  soon  feel  the  thunder- 
bolt.''*   But  I  have  since  felt  that  I  was  too 
hasty,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  carried  out  my 
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intention  of  making  a  Aill  exposition  of  the 
moneyed  affiurs  of  the  coontiy.  Hiii  habitual 
courtesy,  from  vrhich  the  ezpr^on  quoted  was 
a  most  rare  departure,  and  his  real  r^ard  for 
me,  both  personal  and  political  (for  at  that 
time  he  was  pressing  me  to  become  a  member 
oi  his  cabinet),  would  have  insured  me  a  full 
hearing,  if  I  had  shown  a  disposition  to  go  on ; 
and  his  clear  intellect  would  have  seized  and 
appreciated  the  strong  facts  and  just  inferences 
which  would  hare  been  presented  to  him.  But 
I  stopped  short,  as  if  I  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
from  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  silences 
a  man  of  some  pride  when  he  sees  that  what  he 
says  is  not  valued.  I  have  regretted  my  hasti- 
ness ever  since.  It  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
that  the  new  President  should  have  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  dangers  of  the  treasury,  and  my 
services  on  the  Committee  of  Finance  had  given 
me  opportunities  of  knowledge  which  he  did 
not  possess.  Forewarned  is  forearmed;  and 
never  was  there  a  case  in  which  the  maxim 
more  impressively  applied.  He  could  not  have 
prevented  the  suspension:  the  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular  and  the  deposit  with  the  States 
(both  measures  carried  by  the  help  of  votes 
from  professing  friends),  had  put  that  measure 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  be  sure  to 
use  it:  but  he  could  have  provided  against  it, 
and  prepared  for  it,  and  lessened  the  force  of 
the  blow  when  it  did  come.  He  might  have 
quickened  the  vigilance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — might  have  demanded  additional  se- 
curities fVom  the  deposit  banks — and  might 
have  drawn  from  them  the  moneys  called  for  by 
appropriation  acts.  There  was  a  sum  of  about 
five  millions  which  might  have  been  saved  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  being  the  aggregate  of  sums 
drawn  from  the  treasury  by  the  numerous  dis- 
bursing officers,  and  left  in  the  banks  in  their 
own  names  for  daily  curi'cnt  payments :  an  or- 
der to  these  officers  would  have  saved  these 
Ave  millions,  and  prevented  the  disgrace  and 
damage  of  a  stoppage  in  the  daily  payments,  and 
tho  spectacle  of  a  government  waking  up  in  the 
morning  without  a  dollar  to  pay  the  day-laborer 
I  with,  while  placing  on  its  statute  book  a  law 
for  the  distribution  of  forty  millions  of  surplus. 
Measures  like  these,  and  others  which  a  pru- 
dent vigilance  would  have  suggested,  might  have 
I  enabled  the  government  to  continue  its  pay- 
ments without  nn  extra  session  of  OongreSs, 


and  without  the  mortification  of  capitulating 
to  the  broken  banks,  by  accepting  and  paying 
out  their  depreciated  notes  as  the  currency  of 
the  federal  treasury. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PBEPABATION  FOB  THE  DISTRESS  AND  BUSP£N< 
SION. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  shortly 
before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Mr.  Biddle,  pre- 
sident of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (for  that  was  the  ridiculous  title  it  as- 
sumed after  its  resurrection  under  a  Pennsylvania 
charter),  issued  one  of  those  characteristic  letters 
which  were  habitually  promulgated  whenever  a 
new  lead  was  to  be  given  out,  and  a  new  scent 
emitted  for  the  followers  of  the  bank  to  run 
upon.  A  new  distress,  as  tho  pretext  for  a  new 
catastrophe,  was  now  the  object.  A  picture  of 
ruin  was  presented,  alarm  given  out,  every  thing 
going  to  destruction;  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  cause  of  the  whole,  and  tho  national 
recharter  of  the  defunct  bank  the  sovereign 
remedy.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  that 
letter. 

"  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  not  ceased 
to  exist  more  than  seven  months,  and  already 
the  whole  currency  and  exchanges  are  running 
into  inextricable  confusion,  and  the  industry  of 
the  country  is  burdened  with  extravagant 
charges  on  all  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Union.  And  now,  when  these  banks  have  been 
created  by  tho  Executive,  and  urged  into  these 
excesses,  instead  of  gentle  and  gradual  remedies, 
a  fierce  crusade  is  raised  against  them,  the  funds 
are  harshl  v  and  suddenly  taken  from  them,  and 
they  ore  wrced  to  extraordinary  means  of  de- 
fence against  tho  very  power  which  brought 
tliem  into  being.  They  received,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  receive,  in  payment  for  the  govern- 
ment, tho  notes  of  each  other  and  the  notes  of 
other  banks,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
did  so  was  a  ground  of  special  commendation  by 
tho  government;  and  now  that  government 
has  let  loose  upon  them  a  demand  for  specie  to 
tho  whole  amount  of  these  notes.  I  go  lurther. 
There  is  an  outcry  abroad,  raised  by  faction, 
and  echoed  by  folly  ngamst  tho  banlcs  of  the 
United  States.  Until  it  was  disturbed  by  tho 
government,  the  banking  system  of  tho  United 
btatcs  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
commercial  country.  What  was  desired  for  its 
perfection  was  precisely  what  I  have  so  long 
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Btriren  to  accompliBh — to  widen  the  metallic 
basis  of  the  currency  by  a  greater  infusion  of 
cin  into  the  smaller  channels  of  circulation. 
This  was  in  a  gradual  and  judicious  train  of  ac- 
complishment. But  this  miserable  foolery  about 
an  exdusively  metallic  currency,  is  quite  as 
absurd  as  to  discard  the  steamboats,  and  go 
back  to  poling  up  the  Mississippi" 

The  lead  thus  given  out  was  sedulously  fol- 
lowed during  the  winter,  both  in  Congress  and 
out  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  had 
reached  an  immense  demonstration  in  New 
York,  in  the  preparations  made  to  receive  Mr. 
Webster,  and  to  hear  a  speech  from  him,  on  his 
return  from  Washington.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  papers  of 
the  city  give  this  glowing  account  of  his  recep- 
tion: 

"In  conformity  with  public  announcement, 
yesterday,  at  about  half  past  3  o'clock,  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  Webstcr  arrived  in  this  city  in  the 
steamboat  Swan  from  Philadelphia.  The  intense 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  give  a  grate- 
ful reception  to  this  great  advocate  of  the  consti- 
tution, set  the  whole  city  in  motion  towards  the 
point  of  debarkation,  for  nearly  un  hour  before 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  visitor.  At  the 
moment  when  the  steamboat  reached  the  pier, 
the  assemblage  had  attained  that  degree  of 
density  and  anxiety  to  witness  the  landing,  that 
it  was  feared  serious  consequences  would  result. 
At  half  past  3  o'clock  Mr.  Webster,  accompanied 
by  Philip  Hone  and  David  B.  Ogden,  landed 
from  the  boat  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  and 
plaudits  of  the  multitude,  thrice  repeated,  and 
took  his  seat  in  an  open  barouche  provided  for 
the  occasion.  The  procession,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  citizens  upon  horseback,  a  large 
train  of  carriages  and  citizens,  formed  uponStato 
street,  and  after  receiving  their  distinguished 
guest,  proceeded  with  great  order  up  Broadway 
to  the  apartments  arranged  for  his  reception  at 
the  American  Hotel.  The  scene  presented  the 
most  gratifying  spectacle.  Hundreds  of  citizens 
who  had  been  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster  in  poli- 
tics, now  that  he  appeared  as  a  private  individ- 
ual, came  forth  to  demonstrate  their  respect  for 
his  private  worth  and  to  express  their  approba- 
tion of  his  personal  character;  and  thousands 
more  who  appreciated  his  principles  and  political 
integrity,  crowded  around  to  convince  him  of 
their  personal  attachment,  and  give  evidence  of 
their  approval  of  his  public  acts.  The  wharves, 
the  shipping,  the  housetops  and  windows,  and 
the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed, 
were  thronged  with  citizens  of  every  occupation 
and  degree,  and  loud  and  continued  cheers 
greeted  the  great  statesman  at  every  pomt. 
There  was  not  a  greater  number  at  the  recep- 
tion of  Qeneral  i^ckson  in  this  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military,  nor  a  greater  degree 


of  enthusiasm  manifested  upon  that  occasion, 
than  the  arrival  upon  our  shores  of  Daniel  Web* 
ster.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  anxious 
multitude  began  to  move  towards  Niblo's  saloon, 
where  Mr.  Web&ter  was  to  be  addressed  by  the 
committee  of  citizens  delegated  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  which  it  was  expected  he  would  reply. 
A  large  body  of  officers  were  upon  the  ground 
to  keep  the  assemblage  within  bounds,  and  at  a 
quarter  post  six  the  doors  were  opened,  when 
the  saloon,  garden,  and  avenues  leading  thereto 
were  instantly  crowded  to  overflowing. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Alderman 
Olark,  who  proposed  for  president,  David  B. 
Ogden,  which  upon  being  put  to  vote  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
then  elected  vice-presidents,  viz :  Bobert  0.  Cor- 
nell, Jonathan  Gc«dhuo,  Joseph  Tucker,  Dfa- 
thaniel  Weed;  and  Joseph  Hoxie  and  0.  S. 
Robins,  secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  began  his  remarks  at  a  quarter  before 
seven  o'clock,  p.  h.  and  concluded  them  at  a 
quarter  past  nine.  When  he  entered  the  saloon, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  deafening  cheers. 
The  hall  rang  with  the  loud  plaudits  of  the 
crowd,  and  every  hat  was  waving.  So  great 
was  the  crowd  in  the  galleries,  and  such  was  the 
apprehension  that  the  apparently  weak  wooden 
columns  which  supported  would  give  way,  that 
Mr.  W.  was  twice  interrupted  with  the  appalling 
ciy  "  the  galleries  are  falling,"  when  only  a 
wmdow  was  broken,  or  a  stove-pipe  shaken. 
The  length  of  the  nddress  (two  and  a  half  hours), 
none  too  long,  however,  for  the  audience  woula 
with  pleasure  have  tarried  two  hours  longer, 
compels  us  to  give  at  present  only  the  heads  of 
a  speech  which  wo  would  otherwise  now  report 
in  detail." 

Certainly  Mr.  Webster  was  worthy  of  all 
honors  in  the  great  city  of  New  York ;  but  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  pass  through  that  city 
several  times  in  every  year  during  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century.  And  to  make  fVequent  so- 
journs there,  and  to  speak  thereafter,  and  in  all 
the  characters  of  politician,  social  guest,  and 
member  of  the  bar, — it  is  certain  that  neither  his 
person  nor  his  speaking  could  be  such  a  novelty 
and  rarity  as  to  call  out  upon  his  arrival  so  large 
a  meeting  as  is  here  described,  invest  it  with  so 
much  form,  fire  it  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
fill  it  with  so  much  expectation,  unless  there 
had  been  some  lai^  object  in  view — some  great 
oficct  to  be  produced — some  consequence  to  re- 
sult: and  of  all  which  this  imposing  demonstra- 
tion was  at  once  the  sign  and  the  initiative.  No 
holiday  occasion,  no  complimentary  notice,  no 
feeling  of  personal  regard,  could  have  called 
forth  an  assemblage  so  vast,  and  inspired  it  with 
such  deep  and  anxious  emotions.    It  required  a 
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public  objec^  a  general  interest,  a  pervading 
oonoem,  and  a  seriouB  apprehension  of  some  on- 
oertain  and  fearfiil  ftitnre,  to  call  out  and  organize 
such  a  mass — ^not  of  the  young,  the  ardent,  the 
heedless— but  of  the  age,  the  character,  the 
talent,  the  fortune,  the  gravity  of  the  most 
populous  and  opulent  city  of  the  Union.  It  was 
as  if  the  population  of  a  great  city,  in  terror  of 
some  great  impending  unknown  calamity,  had 
come  forth  to  get  consolation  and  counsel  from 
a  wise  man — ^to  ask  him  what  was  to  happen  1 
and  what  they  were  to  do?     And  so  in  fact  it 
was,  as  fblly  disclosed  in  the  address  with  which 
the  orator  was  saluted,  and  in  the  speech  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  which  he  made  in  response  to 
it  The  address  was  a  deprecation  of  calamities ; 
the  speech  was  responsive  to  the  address — ^ad- 
mitted every  thing  that  could  be  feared — and 
charged  the  whole  upon  the  mal-administration 
of  the  federal  government.    A  picture  of  uni- 
versal distress  was  portrayed,  and  worse  com- 
ing; and  the  remedy  for  the  whole  the  same 
which  had  been  presented  in  Mr.  Biddle's  letter 
— the  recharter  of  the  national  bank.  The  speech 
was  a  manifesto  agunst  the  Jackson  administrar 
tion,  and  a  protest  against  its  continuation  in. 
the  person  of  his  successor,  and  an  invocation  to 
a  general  combination  against  it.  All  the  banks 
were  sought  to  be  united,  and  made  to  stand 
together  upon  a  sense  of  common  danger — 
the  administration  their  enemy,  the  national 
bank  their  protection.   Every  industrial  pursuit 
was  pictured  as  crippled  and  damaged  by  bad 
government.  Material  injury  to  private  interests 
were  still  more  vehementiy  charged  than  polit- 
ical injuries  to  the  body  politic.    In  the  deplor- 
able picture  which  it  presented  of  the  condition 
of  every  industrial  pursuit,  and  especially  in  the 
"war"  upon  the  banks  and  the  currency,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  justificatory  pleadmg  in  advance 
for  a  general  shutting  up  of  their  doors,  and  the 
shutting  up  of  the  federal  treasury  at  the  same 
time.    In  this  sense,  and  on  this  point,  the 
speech  contained  this  ominous  sentence,  more 
candid  than  discreet,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  was  to  happen : 

"  Semamher,  gentlemen^  in  the  midtt  qf  thia 
deqfening  din  against  all  hanit,  that  y^it  iJiall 
treate  tueh  a  panie,or  «u«A  alarm,  at  shall  shut 
up  the  banks,  it  vrill  shut  up  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  also." 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  was  calcuhted 
to  produce  discontent,  create  distress,  and  excite 


alarm— discontent  and  distress  for  present  suf- 
ferings— alarm  for  the  greater,  which  were  to 
come.    This  is  a  sample : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  would  not  willingly  be  a  pro- 
phet of  ill.  I  most  devoutly  wish  to  see  a  better 
state  of  things ;  and  I  believe  the  repeal  of  the 
treasurv  order  would  tend  very  much  to  bring 
about  that  better  state  of  thmgs.  And  I  am  of 
opinion,  gentlemen,  that  the  order  will  be  re- 
pealed. I  think  it  must  be  repealed.  I  think 
the  east,  west,  north  and  south,  will  demand  its 
repeal.  But,  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say, 
that  if  I  should  be  disappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, I  see  no  immediate  relief  to  the  distresses 
of  the  community.  I  greatly  fear,  even,  that 
the  worst  is  not  yet.  I  look  for  severer  dis* 
tresses ;  for  extreme  difiSculties  in  exchange ;  for 
far  greater  inconveniences  in  remittance,. and  for 
a  sudden  fall  in  prices.  Our  condition  is  one  not 
to  be  tampered  with,  and  the  repeal  of  the  treas- 
ury order  being  something  which  government 
can  do,  and  which  will  do  good,  the  public  voice 
is  right  in  demanding  that  repeal.  It  is  true,  if 
repealed  now,  the  relief  will  come  late.  Never- 
theless its  repeal  or  abrogation  is  a  thing  to  be 
insisted  on,  and  pursued  till  it  shall  be  accom- 
plished." 

The  speech  concluded  with  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  do 
something,  without  saying  what,  but  which  with 
my  misgivings  and  presentiments,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  speech  and  the  oircumstan.es  which 
attended  it — delivered  in  the  moneyed  metropolis 
of  the  Union,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
political  canvass  depending,  and  the  ominous 
omission  to  name  what  was  required  to  be  done 
— appeared  to  me  to  be  an  invitation  to  the 
New  York  banks  to  close  their  doors !  which 
being  done  by  them  would  be  an  example  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Union,  and  produce  the 
consummation  of  a  universal  suspension.  The 
following  is  that  conclusion : 

"  Whigs  of  New  York  I  Patr'-^tic  citizens  ot 
this  great  metropolis! — Lovers  of  constitutional 
liberty,  bound  by  interest  and  afifection  to  the 
institutions  of  your  country,  Americans  in  heart 
and  in  principle !  You  are  ready,  I  am  aure,  to 
f\ilfll  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  you  by  your 
situation,  and  demanded  of  you  by  your  coun- 
try. You  have  a  central  position ;  your  citv  is 
the  point  from  which  intelligence  emanates,  and 
spreads  in  all  directions  over  the  whole  land. 
Every  hour  carries  reports  of  your  sentiments 
and  opinions  to  the  verge  of  the  Union.  You 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  which  circumT 
stances  have  thrown  upon  you.  You  must  live 
and  act  on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  theatre 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  your  country.  You 
cannot  shrink  away  (torn  public  duties;  you 
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cannot  obscure  yourselTeB,  nor  buy  your  talent. 
In  the  common  wel&re,  in  the  common  pros- 

Eerity,  in  the  common  glory  of  Americans,  you 
ave  a  stake,  of  value  not  to  be  calculated,  x  ou 
have  an  interest  in  the  preserration  of  the  Union, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  true  principlesvof 
the  government,  which  no  man  can  estimate. 
You  act  for  yourselves,  and  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come  after  you ;  and  those  who,  ages 
hence,  shall  bear  your  names,  and  partake  your 
blood,  will  feel  in  their  political  and  social  con- 
dition! the  consequences  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  discharge  your  political  duties." 

The  appeal  for  action  in  this  paragraph  is 
vehement.  It  takes  every  form  of  violent  desire 
which  is  known  to  the  art  of  entreaty.  Suppli- 
cation, solicitation,  remonstrance,  importunity, 
prayer,  menace !  until  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
debt  due  from  a  moneyed  metropolis  to  an  ex- 
pectant community,  he  denumded  payment  as 
matter  of  right !  and  enforced  the  demand  as  an 
obligation  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  duty,  and 
from  which  such  a  community  could  not  escape, 
if  it  would.  The  nature  of  the  action  which  was 
so  vehemently  desired,  could  not  be  mistaken. 
I  hold  it  a  fair  interpretation  of  this  appeal  that 
it  was  an  exhortation  to  the  business  population 
of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union  to 
take  the  initiative  in  suspending  specie  payments, 
and  a  justificatory  manifesto  for  doing  so ;  and 
that  the  speech  itself  was  the  first  step  in  the 
grand  performance:  and  so  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
.  derstood.  It  was  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause, lauded  to  the  skies,  cheered  to  the  echo, 
carei\illy  and  elaborately  prepared  for  publica- 
tion,— published  and  republished  in  newspaper 
and  pamphlet  form ;  and  imiversally  circulated. 
This  was  in  the  first  month  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
presidency,  and  it  ^^  a  be  seen  what  the  second 
one  brought  forth. 

The  specie  ciroular — that  treasury  order  of 
President  Jackson,  which  saved  the  public  lands 
from  being  converted  into  broken  bank  paper- 
was  the  subject  of  repeated  denimciatory  refer- 
ence—very erroneous,  as  the  event  has  proved, 
in  its  estimate  of  the  measure ;  but  quite  cor- 
rect in  its  history,  and  amusing  in  its  reference 
to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  who 
undertook  to  act  a  part  for  and  against  the  re- 
scission of  the  order  at  the  same  time. 

"  Mr.  Webster  then  came  to  the  treasury  cir- 
cular, and  related  the  history  of  the  late  legisla- 
tion upon  it.  '  A  member  of  Oongress,'  said 
he,  *  prepared  this  very  treasury  order  in  1836, 
but  the  only  vote  he  got  for  it  was  his  own — he 


stood  'solitaiy'  and  'alone'  (a  laugh);  and 
yet  eleven  days  after  Congress  had  adjourned — 
only  six  months  after  the  President  in  his 
annual  message  had  congratulated  the  people 
upon  the  prosperous  sales  of  the  public  lands, — 
this  order  came  out  in  known  and  direct  opposi- 
tion to  Uie  wishes  of  nine-tenths  of  themen^rs 
of  Congress.'" 

This  is  good  history  from  a  close  witness  of 
what  he  rekites.    The  member  referred  to  as 
having  r  epared  the  treasury  order,  and  ofiered 
it  in  .M  shape  of  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  get- 
ti  .g  no  vote  for  it  but  his  own, — ^who  stood  soli- 
tary and  alone  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
some  others — was  no  other  than  the  writer  of 
this  View ;  and  he  has  lived  to  see  about  as 
much  unanimity  in  favor  of  that  measure  since 
as  there  was  against  it  then.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
members  of  Congress  were  then  against  it,  Lut 
from  very  difierent  motives — some  because  they 
were  deeply  engaged  in  land  speculations,  and 
borrowed  paper  from  the  banks  for  the  purpose ; 
some  because  they  were  in  the  inteijst  of  the 
banks,  and  wished  to  give  their  paper  credit  and 
ciroulation ;  others  because  they  were  sincere 
believers  in  the  paper  system ;  others  because 
they  were  opposed  to  the  President,  and  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  others 
again  from  mere  timidity  of  temperament,  and 
constitutional  inability  to  act  strongly.     And 
these  various  descriptions  embraced  friends  as 
well  as  foes  to  the  administration.  Mr.  Webster 
says  the  order  was  issued  eleven  days  after  that 
Congress  adjourned  which  had  so  imanimously 
rejected  it.    That  is  true.    We  only  waited  for 
Congress  to  be  gone  to  issue  the  order.    Mr. 
Benton  was  in  the  room  of  the  private  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Donelson),  hard  by  the  council  cham* 
ber,  while  the  cabinet  sat  in  council  upon  this 
measure.    They  were  mostly  against  it.    Gen- 
eral Jackson  ordered  it,  and  directed  the  private 
Secretary  to  bring  him  a  draft  of  the  order  to 
be  issued.    He  came  to  Mr.  Benton  to  draw  it 
— who  did  BO :  and  behig  altered  a  little,  it  was 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  pro- 
mulgated. Then  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  his  draft, 
that  ho  might  destroy  it.    The  private  secretory 
said  no—- that  the  time  might  come  when  it 
should  be  known  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  that 
Treasury  order:  and  that  he  would  keep  it.   It 
was  issued  on  the  strong  will  and  clear  head  of 
President  Jackson,  and  saved  many  ten  millioiu 
to  the  public  treasury.  Bales  of  bank  notes  wen 
on  the  road  to  be  converted  into  public  lands 
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which  this  order  overtook,  and  sent  back,  to 
depreciate  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  instead  of 
the  coffers  of  the  treasury.  To  repeal  the  order 
bj  law  was  the  effort  as  soon  as  Congress  met, 
and  direct  legislation  to  that  effect  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  but  superseded  by  a  cir- 
cumlocutory bill  from  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Riyes,  which  the  President  treated  as  a  nullity 
for  want  of  intelligibility:  and  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  gave  this  account : 

"  If  he  himself  had  had  power,  be  would  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Swing's  proposition  to  repeal  the 
order,  ui  terms  which  .Mr.  Butler  and  the  late 
President  could  not  have  misunderstood;  but 

Gyret  was  so  strong,  and  members  of  Congress 
d  now  become  so  delicate  about  giving  offence 
to  it,  that  it  would  not  do,  for  the  world,  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  circular,  plainly  and  forth- 
with ;  hx-i  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  must  dodge  around  it^  and  over 
it — and  now  Mr.  Butler  had  the  unkmdness  to 
tell  them  that  their  views  neither  he^  lawyer  as 
be  is,  nor  the  President,  could  possibly  under- 
stand (a  laugh),  and  that,  as  it  could  not  be 
understood,  the  President  had  pocketed  it — and 
left  it  upon  the  archives  of  state,  no  doubt  to 
be  studied  there.  Mr.  W.  would  adl  attention 
to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  Senate 
acted  upon  this  currency  bill  in  season,  yet  it 
was  put  off  and  put  off— so  that,  by  no  action 
upon  it  before  the  ten  days  allowed  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  constitution,  the  power  over  it  was 
completely  in  his  will,  even  though  the  whole 
nation  and  every  member  of  Congress  wished 
for  its  repeal.  Mr.  W.,  however,  l^lieved  that 
such  was  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
new  President,  that  it  must  soon  be  repea'-^d." 

This  amphibology  of  the  bill,  and  delay  in 
passing  it,  and  this  dodging  around  and  over, 
was  occasioned  by  what  Mr.  Webster  calls  the 
delicacy  of  some  members  who  had  the  difScult 
part  to  play,  of  going  with  the  enemies  of  the 
idministration  without  going  against  the  ad- 
ndnistration.  A  chapter  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  View  gives  the  history  of  this  work ;  and 
the  last  sentence  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  gives  the  key  to  the 
views  in  which  the  speech  originated,  and  to 
the  proceedings  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
and  followed.  "  It  u  believed  that  tuch  ia  the 
pressuiv  of  public  opinion  upon  thp  new  Free- 
ident  that  it  miut  soon  be  repealed." 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Webster 
shows  that  the  rcf)ealing  bill  was  put  by  the 
whigs  into  the  hands  of  certain  friends  of  the 
idministration,  to  be  by  them  seasoned  into  a 
palatable  dish  \  and  that  they  gained  no  iiivor 


with  the  "  bold  man  "  who  despised  flinching, 
and  loved  decision,  even  in  a  foe.    Thus : 

« At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
as   you  know,  gentlemen,  a  resolution  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Senate  for  annulling 
and  abrogating  this  order,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  intelligence,  of  soimd  principles, 
of  vigorous  and  energetic  character,  whose  loss 
from  the  serrice  of  the  country,  I  regard  as  a 
public  misfortune.    The  whig  members  all  sup- 
ported this  resolution,  and  ul  the  members^  I 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  some  five  or  six, 
were  very  anxious,  in  some  way,  to  get  rid  of 
the  treasiuT-  order.    But  Mr.  Ewing's  resolu- 
tion was  too  direct.    It  was  deemed  a  pointed 
and   ungracious   attack  on  executive   policy. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  softened,  modified,  quali- 
fied, made  to  sound  less  harsh  to  the  ears  of 
men  in  power,  and  to  assume  a  plausible^  pol- 
ished, inoffensive  character.    It  was  nccordmgly 
put  into  the  plastic  hands  of  the  friends  of  the 
ejcecutive,  to  be  moulded  and  fitshioned,  bo  that 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  ridding  the  country 
of  the  obnoxious  order,  and  yet  not  appear  to 
question  executive  infallibility.    All  this  did 
not  answer.    The  late  President  is  not  a  man 
f)  be  satisfied  with  soft  words ;  and  he  saw  in 
the  measure,  even  as  it  passed  the  two  houses, 
a  substantial  repeal  of  the  order.    He  is  a  man 
of  boldness  and  decision ;  and  he  respects  bold- 
ness and  decision  in  otiiers.    If  you  are  his 
friend,  he  expects  no  flinching;  and  if  you  are 
his  adversary,  he  respects  you  none  the  less,  for 
carrying  your  opposition  to  the  full  limits  of 
honorable  warfare." 

Mr.  Webster  must  have  been  greatly  dissat- 
isfied with  his  democratic  allies,  when  he  could 
thus,  in  a  public  speech,  before  such  an  audi- 
ence, and  within  one  short  month  after  they 
had  been  co-operating  with  him,  hold  them  up 
as  equally  unmeritable  in  the  eyes  of  both 
parties. 

History  deems  it  essential  to  present  this 
New  York  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  as  part  of  a 
great  movement,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  view  would  be  imperfect.  It  was  the  first 
formal  public  step  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
new  distress,  and  organize  the  proceedings  for 
shutting  up  the  banks,  and  with  them,  the  fed- 
eral treasury,  with  a  view  to  coerce  the  govern* 
ment  into  submission  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  confederate  politicians.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  a  man  of  great  suavity  and  gentle- 
ness of  deportment,  and,  to  those  who  associated 
the  idea  of  violence  with  firmness,  might  be 
supposed  deficient  in  that  quality.  An  experi- 
ment upon  his  nerves  was  resolved  on — a  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion,  in  the  language  of  Mr 
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Webster,  under  which  his  gentle  temperament 
wu  expected  to  yield. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PBOOBESB  OF  THE  DISTBES8,  Ain>  PBEUM- 
mABIES  FOB  THE  SUSPENSION. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Webster— his  appeal  for 
action— was  soon  followed  by  its  appointed  con- 
sequence—an immense  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  Tork.  The  speech  did  not  produce  the 
meeting,  any  more  than  the  meeting  produced 
the  speech.  Both  were  in  the  programme,  and 
perfonped  as  prescribed,  in  their  respective 
places— the  speech  first,  the  meeting  afterwards ; 
and  the  latter  justified  by  the  former.  It  was 
an  immense  assemblage,  composed  of  the  elite 
of  what  was  foremost  in  the  city  for  property, 
talent,  respectability;  and  took  for  its  business 
the  consideration  of  the  times :  the  distress  of 
the  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy.  The 
imposing  form  of  a  meeting,  solemn  as  well  as 
numerous  and  respectable,  was  gone  through : 
speeches  made,  resolutions  adopted :  order  and 
emphasis  given  to  the  proceedings.  A  presi- 
dent, ten  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  seven 
orators  (Mr.  Webster  not  among  them:  he 
had  performed  his  part,  and  made  his  exit), 
officiated  in  the  ceremonies ;  and  thousands  of 
citizens  constituted  the  accumulated  mass. 
The  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were 
concentrated  in  a  series  of  resolves,  each  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  each  more  welcome  than 
the  former ;  and  all  progressive,  from  facis  and 
principles  declared,  to  duties  and  performances 
recommended.  The  first  resolve  declared  the 
existence  of  the  distress,  and  made  the  picture 
gloomy  enough.    It  was  in  these  words : 

"  Whereas,  the  great  commercial  interests  of 
our  city  have  nearly  reached  a  point  of  genend 
ruin — our  merchants  driven  fi-om  a  state  of 
prosperity  to  that  of  unprecedented  difficulty 
and  bankruptcy—the  business,  activity  and 
eneigy.  which  have  heretofore  made  us  the 
polar  star  of  the  new  world,  is  daily  sinking, 
and  taking  from  us  the  fruits  of  years  of  indus- 
try— reducing  the  aged  among  us,  who  but  yes- 
terday were  sufficiently  in  affluence,  to  a  state 
of  comparative  want ;  and  blighting  the  pros- 
pects, and  bhuting  the  hopes  of  the  young 
•throughout  our  once  prosperous  land :  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  express  to  the  countty  our  situor 
tion  and  desires,  while  yet  there  is  time  to  re- 
inoe  error,  and  secure  uiose  rights  and  perpet- 


uate those  principles  whidi  were  bequeathed  ua 
by  our  fittbers,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  ntake 
every  honorable  effort  to  maintain." 

After  the  fact  of  the  distress,  thus  established 
by  a  resolve,  came  the  cause;  and  this  was  the 
condensation  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  collect- 
ing into  a  point  what  had  been  oratorically  dif- 
fused over  a  wide  surface.  What  was  itself  a 
condensation  cannot  be  further  abridged,  and 
must  be  given  in  its  own  words : 

"That  the  wide-spread  disaster  which  has 
overtaken  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  threatens  to  produce  general 
baiuaruptcy,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed 
to  the  interference  of  the  general  government 
with  the  commercial  and  business  operations 
of  the  country ;  its  intermeddling  with  the  cur- 
rency; its  destruction  of  the  national  bank; 
its  attempt  to  substitute  a  metallic  for  a  credit 
currency;  and,  finally,  to  the  issuing  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  treasury 
order,  known  as  the  "specie  circular." 

The  next  resolve  foreshadowed  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  from  governmental  perse- 
verance in  such  calamitous  measures — general 
bankruptqr  to  the  dealing  classes,  stanration  to 
the  laboring  classes,  public  convulsions,  and 
danger  to  our  political  institutions ;  with  an  ad- 
monition to  the  new  President  of  what  might 
happen  to  himself,  if  he  persevered  in  the  "  ex- 
periments"  of  a  predecessor  whose  tyranny 
and  oppression  had  made  him  the  scouige  of  his  ' 
country.    But  let  the  resolve  speak  for  itself: 

"That  while  we  would  do  nothbg  which 
might  for  a  moment  oompromit  our  respect  for 
the  laws,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  re- 
mind the  executive  of  the  nation,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  ooubtry,  as  of  late  administered, 
has  become  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  instead 
of  afibrding  tfa'tm  piotection — that  his  persever- 
ance in  the  experiment  of  his  predecessor  (after 
the  public  voice,  in  every  way  in  which  that 
voice  could  be  expressed,  has  clei^rly  denounced 
it  as  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try) has  already  caused  the  ruin  of  thousands 
of  merchants,  thrown  tens  of  thousands  of  me- 
chanics and  laborers  out  of  employment,  c  (>pre- 
ciated  the  value  of  our  great  staple  miil.aus  of 
dollars,  destroyed  the  internal  exchanges,  and 
prostrated  the  energies  and  blighted  the  pros- 
p«cts  of  the  industrious  and  enterprising  po^ 
tion  of  our  people ;  and  must,  if  persevered  in, 
not  only  produce  starvation  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  but  inevitably  lead  to  disturbances 
which  may  endanger  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions themselves." 

This  word  "experimetU  "  had  become  a  sta- 
ple phrase  in  all  the  distress  oratory  and  litora- 
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■Congress  that  submission  to  the  I 
f  hich  could  not  be  obtained  from 
I  ent.   Formidable  as  were  the  ar 

Iwlymadefor  a  possible  failure, 
■proRecutlon  of  other  measures.  W  i  tl 
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ton  of  the  day,  sometimes  heightened  by  the 
prefix  of  "  quack,^*  and  was  applied  to  all  the 
^orts  of  the  administration  to  return  the  fed- 
eral gOTemment  to  the  hard  money  currency, 
which  was  the  currency  of  the  constitution  and 
the  currency  of  all  countries;  and  which  efforts 
were  now  treated  as  novelties  and  dangerous 
innoTations.    Universal  was   the   use  of  the 
phrase  by  one  of  the  political  parties  some 
twenty  years  ago :  dead  silent  are  their  tongues 
npon   it   now!     Twenty  years  of  successful 
working  of  the  government  under  the  hard 
money  system  has  put  an  end  to  the  repetition 
of  a  phrase  which  has  suficred  the  fate  of  all 
catch-words  of  party,  and  became  more  dis- 
tasteful to  its  old  employers  than  it  ever  was 
to  their  adversaries.    It  has  not  been  heard 
since  the  federal  government  got  divorced  from 
bank  and  paper  money !  since  gold  and  silver 
has  become  the  sole  cuiTency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment! since,  in  fact,  the  memorable  epoch 
when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (former 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  the  body  poli- 
tic was  heir  to)  has  become  a  defunct  authority, 
and  an  "  obsolete  idea." 

The  next  resolve  proposed  a  direct  movement 
upon  the  President — nothing  less  than  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  to  wait  upon  him,  and  "  remon- 
itrate"  with  him  upon  what  was  called  the 
ruinous  measures  of  the  government. 

"That  a  committee  of  not  less  than  fifty  be 
I  appointed  to  repair  to  Washington,  and  remon- 
strate with  the  Executive  against  the  continu- 
ance of  "  the  specie  circular ;"  and  in  behalf  of 
I  this  meeting  and  in  the  name  of  the  merchants 
I  of  New  York,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
I  States,  urge  its  imuediate  repeal." 

This  formidable  committee,  limited  to  a  min- 
limum  of  fifty,  open  to  a  maximum  of  any 
|>mount,  besides  this  "remonstrance"  against 

!  specie  circular,  were  also  instructed  to  pe- 
Itition  the  President  to  forbear  the  collection  of 
imerchants'  bonds  by  suit ;  and  also  to  call  an 
leitra  (,jssion  of  Congress.  The  first  of  these 
Imcasures  was  to  stop  the  collection  of  the  ac- 
Imiing  revenues:  the  second,  to  obtain  from 
ICongress  that  submission  to  the  bank  power 
Iwhich  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Presi- 
Ident.  Formidable  as  were  the  arrangements 
Ifor  acting  on  the  President,  provision  was  dis- 
liitetly  made  for  a  possible  failure,  and  for  the 
proKcution  of  other  measures.  With  this  view, 
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the  committee  of  fifty,  after  their  return  from 
Washington,  were  directed  to  call  another  gen- 
eral meetmg  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
to  report  to  them  the  results  of  their  mission. 
A  concluding  resolution  invited  the  co-opera> 
tion  of  the  other  great  cities  in  these  proceeds 
ings,  and  seemed  to  look  to  an  imposing  demon- 
stration of  physical  force,  and  strong  determina- 
tion, as  a  means  of  acting  on  the  mind,  or  will 
of  the  President ;  and  thus  controlling  the  free 
action  of  the  constitutional  authorities.  This 
resolve  was  specially  addressed  to  the  merchants 
of  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  gen- 
erally addressed  to  all  other  commercial  cities, 
and  earnestly  prayed  their  assistance  in  saving 
the  whole  country  from  ruin. 

"That  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
Union,  be  respectfully  requested  to  unite  with 
us  in  our  remonstrance  and  petition,  and  to  use 
their  exertions,  in  connection  with  us,  to  induce 
the  Executive  of  the  nation  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  to  recede  from  a  measure 
under  the  evils  of  which  we  are  now  laboring, 
and  which  threatens  to  involve  the  whole 
country  in  ruin." 

The  language  and  import  of  all  these  resolves 
and  proceedings  were  sufficiently  strong,  and 
indicated  a  feeling  but  Utile  short  of  violence 
towards  the  government ;  but,  according  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  city,  they  were  subdued  and 
moderate — ^tame  and  spiritless,  in  comparison 
to  the  feeling  which  animated  the  great  meet- 
ing. A  leading  paper  thus  characterized  that 
feeling : 

"  The  meeting  was  ^  remarkable  one  for  the 
vast  numbers  assembled — the  entire  decorum 
of  the  proceedings — and  especially  for  the  deep, 
though  subdued  and  restrained,  excitement 
which  evidently  pervaded  the  mighty  mass. 
It  was  a  spectacle  that  could  not  be  looked 
upon  without  emotion, — that  of  many  thousand 
men  trembling,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  owing  to  the  measures,  as  they  verilv  be- 
lieve, of  their  own  government,  which  should 
be  their  friend^  instead  of  their  oppressor — and 
yet  meeting  with  deliberation  and  calmness,  lis- 
tening to  a  narrative  of  their  wrongs,  and  the 
causes  thereof,  adopting  such  lesolutions  as 
were  deemed  judicious ;  and  then  quietly  sepa- 
rating, to  abide  the  result  of  their  firm  but  re- 
spectful remonstrances.  But  it  is  proper  and 
fit  to  say  that  this  moderation  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  pusillani'nity,  nor  be  trifled  with,  aa 
though  it  could  not  by  any  aggravation  of 
wrong  bo  moved  from  its  propriety.    No  man 
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MeuBtonwd,  firom  the  ezpresMoa  of  the  oonnte- 
nuoe,  to  tnuulmte  the  emotions  of  the  heart, 
eould  have  looked  upon  the  fkoes  and  the  bear- 
ing of  the  mnltttade  assembled  last  evening,  and 
not  have  felt  that  there  were  fires  smonldering 
there,  which  a  sii^e  spark  might  cause  to  borst 
into  name." 

Smonldering  fires  which  a  shigle  sparic  m%ht 
light  into  a  flame !  Possibly  that  spark  might 
have  been  the  opposing  Toioe  of  some  citizen, 
who  thought  the  meeting  mistaken,  both  in  the 
&ct  of  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  the  attribu- 
tion of  that  ruin  to  the  specie  circular.  No 
such  voice  was  lifted — ^no  such  spark  applied, 
and  the  proposition  to  march  10,000  men  to 
Washington  to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances 
was  not  sanctioned.  The  committee  of  fifty 
was  deemed  sufiScient,  as  they  certainly  were, 
for  every  purpose  of  p<!aoefal  communication. 
They  were  eminently  respectable  citiaens,  any 
two,  or  any  one  of  which,  or  even  a  mail  trans- 
mission of  their  petition,  would  have  com- 
manded for  it  a  most  respectful  attention. 
The  grand  committee  arrived  at  Washington — 
asked  an  audience  of  the  President — received 
it ;  but  with  the  precaution  (to  avoid  mistakes) 
that  written  communications  should  alone  be 
used.  The  conmiittee  therefore  presented  their 
demands  in  writing,  and  a  paragraph  from  it 
will  show  the  degree  to  which  the  feeling  of  the 
city  had  allowed  itself  to  be  worked  up. 

"  We  do  not  tell  a  fictitious  tale  of  woe ;  we 
have  no  selfish  or  partisan  views  to  sustain, 
when  we  assure  you  that  the'  noble  city  which 
we  represent,  lies  prostrate  in  despair,  its  credit 
blighted,  its  industry  paralyz°d,  and  without  a 
hope  beaming  through  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  unless  the  government  of  our  country 
can  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  measures  to 
which  we  attribute  our  distress.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  respect  which  is  due  to  our  chief 
magistrate,  and  disclaim  every  intention  incon- 
sistent with  that  feeling ;  but  we  speak  in  be- 
half of  a  community  which  trembles  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  which  deems  itself  an  adequate 
judge  of  all  questions  connected  with  the  trade 
and  currency  of  the  country,  and  believes  that 
the  policy  adopted  by  ^he  recent  administra- 
tion and  sustained  by  the  present,  is  founded 
m  eiror,  and  threatens  the  destruction  of  every 
department  of  industry.  Under  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  the  propriety  of  confining  our  declara- 
tions within  moderate  limits,  we  afSrm  that  the 
value  of  our  real  estate  has,  within  the  last  six 
months,  depreciated  more  than  forty  millions : 
that  within  the  last  two  months,  there  have 
been  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  failures 


of  houses  engaged  in  extensive  business :  that 
within  the  same  period,  a  decline  of  twenty 
milliona  of  dollars  has  occurred  in  our  load 
stocks,  including  those  ndlroad  and  canal  in- 
corporations, wuch.  though  chartered  in  other 
States,  depend  chiefly  upon  New  York  for  their 
sale :  that  the  immense  amount  of  merchandise 
in  our  warehouses  has  witlun  the  same  period 
Men  in  value  at  least  thirty  per  cent. ;  that 
within  a  few  weeks,  not  less  thui  twenty  thoa- 
sand  individuals,  depending  on  their  daily  labor 
for  their  daily  bread,  have  been  discharged  by 
tlwir  employer^  because  the  means  of  retaining 
them  were  exhausted— and  that  a  complete 
blight  has  iallen  ujpon  a  community  heretofore 
so  active,  enterpnsmg  and  prosperous.    The 
error  of  our  rulers  has  produced  a  vrider  deso- 
lation than  the  pestilence  which  depopulated 
our  streets,  or  the  conflagration,  which  laid 
them  in  ashes.    We  believe  that  it  is  ui\juBt  to 
attribute  these  evils  to  any  excessive  develop- 
ment of  mercantile  enterprise,  and  that  thev 
really  flow  firom  that  unwise  system  whidd 
aimed  at  the.  substitution  of  a  metallic  for  a 
paper  currency — the  system  which  gave  the 
first  shock  to  the  fitbrio  of  our  commercial 
prosperity  b^  removing  the  public  deposits 
from  the  United  States  bank,  which  weakened 
every  part  of  the  edifice  by  the  destruction  of 
that  useful  and  eflScient  institution,  and  now 
threatens  to  crumble  it  into  a  mass  of  ruins 
under  the  operations  of  the  specie  circular, 
which  withdrew  the  gold  and. silver  of  the 
country  from  the  channels  in  which  it  could  be 
profitably  employed.    We  assert  that  the  ex- 
periment has  had  a  fair — a  liberal  trial,  and  that 
disappointment  and  mischief  are  visil>le  in  all 
its  results — that  the  promise  of  a  regulated 
currency  and  equalized  exchanges    has  been 
broken,  the  currency  totally  disordered,  and  in- 
ternal exchanges  almost  entirely  discontinued. 
We,  therefore,  make  our  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Executive,  and  ask  whether  it  is  not  time  to  in- 
terpose the  paternal  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  abandon  the  policy  which  is  beggar 
ing  the  people." 

The  address  was  read  to  the  President.  He 
heard  it  with  entire  composure— made  no  sort 
of  remark  upon  it — treated  the  gentlemen  with 
exquisite  politeness — and  promised  them  i 
written  answer  the  next  day.  This  was  the 
third  of  May :  on  the  fourth  the  answer  wu 
delivered.  It  was  an  answer  worthy  of  a  Pres- 
ident— a  calm,  quiet,  decent,  peremptory  refusal 
to  comply  with  a  single  one  of  their  demands! 
with  a  brief  reason,  avoiding  all  controversy,  and 
foreclosing  oil  further  application,  by  a  dean  re- 
fusal in  each  case.  The  committee  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  return,  and  report :  and  they  did 
so.    There  had  been  a  mistake  committed  in 
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the  estioutte  of  the  mu.  Mr.  Van  Bonn  vin- 
diMted  equally  the  rights  of  the  chief  magie- 
tnte,  and  hia  own  personal  decomm ;  and  left 
the  committee  without  any  thing  to  complidn  o^ 
although  nnsucoessAil  in  all  their  objects.  He 
also  had  another  opportunity  of  vindicating  his 
personal  and  ofBdal  decorum  in  another  visit 
which  he  received  about  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Biddle  called  to  see  the  President — apparently 
a  call  of  respect  on  the  chief  magistrate — about 
the  same  time,  but  evidently  with  the  design  to 
be  consulted,  and  to  appear  as  the  great  restorer 
of  the  currency.  Mr.  Tan  Buren  received  the 
visit  according  to  its  apparent  intent,  with  en- 
tire civility,  and  without  a  word  on  public 
affairs.  Believing  Mr.  Biddle  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Suspension,  he  could  not  treat  him  with 
the  confidtmce  and  respect  which  a  consultation 
vould  imply.  He  (Mr.  Biddle)  felt  the  slight, 
ud  caused  this  notice  to  be  put  in  the  papers : 

"  Being  on  other  business  at  Washington,  Mr, 
Biddle  took  occasion  to  call  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  pay  his  respects  to  him 
in  that  character,  and  especially,  to  afford  the 
President  an  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to  em- 
brace it,  to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
ttd  to  confer,  if  he  saw  fit,  with  the  head  of  the 
largest  .banking  institution  in  the  country — and 
tbat  the  institution  in  which  such  general  ap- 

eication  has  been  made  for  relief.  During  the 
teivieWj  however,  the  President  remained  pro- 
foundly silent  upon  the  great  and  interesting 
topics  of  the  day ;  and  as  Mr.  Biddle  did  not 
think  it  his  busmess  to  introduce  them,  not  a 
word  in  relation  to  them  was  said." 

Returning  to  New  York,  the  committee  con- 
voiced  another  general  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
as  required  to  do  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment; and  made  their  report  to  it,  recommend- 
ing further  forbearance,  and  further  reliance  on 
the  ballot  box,  although  (as  they  said)  history 
recorded  many  popular  insurrections  where  the 
proTOcation  was  less.  A  passage  from  this  report 
will  show  its  spirit,  and  to  what  excess  a  comma- 
pity  may  bo  excited  about  nothing,  by  the  mu- 
tnal  inflammation  of  each  other's  passions  and 
romplaints,  combined  with  a  power  to  act  upon 
the  business  and  interests  of  the  people. 

"  From  this  correspondence  it  is  obvious,  fel- 
low-citizens, that  we  must  abandon  all  hope 

I  that  either  the  justice  of  our  claims  or  the  se- 
rerity  of  our  sufferings  will  induce  the  Execu- 
*.ive  to  abandon  or  relax  the  policy  which  has 

I  (reduced  such  desolating  effects — and  it  remains 


for  na  to  consider  what  more  ia  to  be  done  n 
this  awflil  etioB  of  our  affairs.  Our  first  du^ 
mider  losses  and  distresses  which  we  have  en* 
dnred,  is  to  cherish  with  religious  care  the 
blessings  whidi  we  yet  eiyoy,  and  which  can  be 

grotectod  only  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
iws  upon  wmch  society  depends  for  security 
and  happineos.  We  do  not  disguise  our  opinion 
that  the  pages  of  history  record,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  maudnd  justify,  numerous  instances  of 
popular  msurrection,  the  {n-ovocation  to  which 
was  less  severe  than  the  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plun.  But  in  these  cases,  the  outraged  and 
oppressed  had  no  other  means  of  redress.  Our 
case  is  different.  If  we  can  succeed  in  an  effort 
to  bring  public  opinion  into  svmnathy  with  the 
views  which  we  entertain,  the  Executive  will 
abandon  the  policy  which  oppresses,  instead  of 
protecting  the  people.  Do  not  despiur  because 
the  time  at  which  the  ballot  box  can  exercise 
its  healing  influence  mpears  so  remote — the  sa- 
gacity of  the  practiou  politician  vrill  perceive 
the  change  in  pubUc  sentiment  before  you  are 
aware  of  its  approach.  But  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce this  chu^  must  be  vigorous  and  untir- 
ing." 

The  meeting  adopted  corresponding  resolu- 
tions. Despairing  of  acting  on  the  President, 
the  pove  was  to  act  upon  the  people — ^to  rouse 
and  combine  them  against  an  administration 
which  was  destroying  their  industry,  and  to  re- 
move fi^m  power  (at  the  elections)  those  who 
were  destroying  the  industry  of  the  country. 
Thus: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  capital- 
ists, merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  in- 
dustrious classes,  are  dependent  upon  each  other, 
and  any  measures  of  the  government  which 
prostrate  the  active  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, will  also  deprive  honest  industry  of  its 
reward;  and  we  call  upon  all  our  fellow-citizens 
to  unite  with  us  in  removing  from  power  those 
who  persist  in  a  system  that  is  destroying  the 
prosperity  of  our  country." 

Another  resolve  summed  up  the  list  of  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained,  and  enumerat- 
ed the  Cwuses  of  the  pervading  ruin  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  country.    Thus : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  chief  causes  of  the  ex- 
isting distress  are  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay's  land 
bill,  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  the  re-" 
fusal  to  re-charter  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  issuing  of  the  specie  circular. 
The  land  bill  was  passed  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, and  vetoed  by  the  President — ^the  biU 
rechartering  the  bank  was  passed  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  peoplie's  representatives  declared  by 
a  solemn  resolution,  that  the  public  deposit! 
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were  Mkfe  in  the  United  Sutes  Bank ;  within  • 
few  weeks  thereafter,  the  President  removed  the 
public  deposits.     This  people's  reprerentatiTM 

fassed  a  bill  rescinding  the  specie  circular :  the 
'resident  destroyed  it  by  omitting  to  return  it 
within  the  limited  period;  and  in  the  answer  to 
our  addresses,  President  Van  Buren  declares 
that  the  specie  circular  was  issued  by  his  pre- 
decessor, omitting  all  notice  of  the  Secreta^  of 
the  Treasury,  who  is  amenable  directly  to  Con- 
gress, and  charged  by  the  act  creating  hw  de- 
partment with  the  superintendence  of  the  flnan- 
oes,  and  who  signed  the  order." 

These  two  resolves  deserve  to  be  noted.  They 
were  not  empty  or  impotent  menace.  They 
were  for  action,  and  became  what  they  were  in- 
tended for.  The  moneyed  corporations,  united 
with  a  political  party,  were  in  the  field  as  a  po- 
litical power,  to  govern  the  elections,  and  to 
govern  them,  by  the  only  means  known  to  a 
moneyed  power— by  operating  on  the  mterests 
of  men,  seducmg  some,  alarming  and  distressing 
the  masses.  They  are  the  key  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  presidential  election,  and  which 
will  be  spoken  of  in  the  proper  place.  The 
union  of  Church  and  State  has  been  generally 
condemned:  the  union  of  Bank  and  State  is  far 
more  condemnable.  Here  the  imion  was  not 
with  the  State,  but  with  apolitical  party,  nearly 
as  strong  as  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
government,  and  exemplified  the  evils  of  the 
meretricious  connoction  between  money  and 
politics ;  and  nothing  but  this  union  could  have 
produced  the  state  of  things  which  so  long 
afiSicted  the  country,  and  from  which  it  has 
been  relieved,  not  by  the  cessation  of  their  im- 
puted causes,  but  by  their  perpetuation.  It  is 
now  near  twenty  years  since  this  great  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York.  The  ruinous  measures 
complained  of  have  not  been  revoked,  but  be- 
come permanent  They  have  been  in  full  force, 
and  made  stronger,  for  near  twenty  years.  The 
universal  and  black  destruction  which  was  to  en- 
sue their  briefest  continuance,  has  been  substi- 
tuted by  the  most  solid,  brilliant,  Jiervading,  rn J 
abiding  prosperity  that  any  people  ever  beheld. 
Thanks  to  the  divorce  of  Bank  and  State.  But 
the  consummation  was  not  yet.  Strong  in  her 
name,  and  old  recollections,  and  in  her  political 
connections — dominant  over  other  banks — brib- 
ing with  one  hand,  scourging  with  the  other — a 
lOng  retijue  of  debtors  and  retainers— desperate 
in  her  condition— impotent  for  good,  powerful 
for  evil-  confederated  with  restless  politicians, 


and  wickedly,  corruptly,  and  revengefully  ruled: 
the  Great  Red  Harlot,  profiuung  the  name  of  ■ 
National  BanL'.  was  still  to  continue  .vhile 
longer  its  career  of  abominations — maintaining 
dubious  contest  wivh  the  government  which 
created  it,  upo'>  whosb  name  and  revenues  it 
had  gained  the  wealth  and  power  of  which  it 
was  still  the  shade,  and  whose  destruction  it 
plotted  because  it  could  not  rule  it  Posterity 
should  know  these  things,  that  by  avoiding  bank 
connections,  their  governments  may  avoid  the 
evils  that  we  have  sufiered ;  and,  by  seeing  the 
excitements  of  1837,  they  may  save  thomsclves 
from  ever  becoming  the  victims  of  suchdt;l>igioii. 


CHAPTEit   V. 

ACTUAL  SUSPENSION  OP  TUE  BANICS:  i'EOPAOA. 
TION  OP  TUE  ALAUM. 

None  of  the  public  meetings,  and  there  were 
many  following  the  leading  one  in  New  York, 
recommended  in  terms  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banlcs.  All  avoided,  by  con- 
cert or  instinct,  the  naming  of  that  high 
measure ;  but  it  was  in  the  list,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and 
every  thing  said  or  done  was  with  a  view  to  that 
crowning  event ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  it 
before  it  came ;  and  to  plead  its  subsequent  justi- 
fication by  showing  its  previous  necessity.  It 
was  in  the  programme,  and  bound  to  come  m  its 
appointed  time ;  and  did — and  that  within  a  few 
days  after  the  last  great  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  took  place  quietly  and  generally,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  May,  altogether,  and  with  a 
concert  and  punctuality  of  action,  and  with  a 
military  and  police  preparation,  which  an- 
nounced arrangement  and  determination;  such 
aa  attend  revolts  and  insurrections  in  other 
('0'ant''i'"£,.  T'he  preceumg  night  all  the  banks 
of  cho  city,  three  excepted,  met  by  their  oflScers, 
and  adopted  resolutions  to  close  their  doors  in 
the  morning :  and  gave  out  notice  to  that  effect 
At  the  same  time  three  regiments  of  volunteers, 
and  a  squadron  of  horse,  were  placed  on  duty  in 
the  principal  parts  of  the  city ;  and  the  entire 
police  force,  largely  reinforced  with  special  con- 
stables, was  on  foot  This  was  to  suppress  tha 
discontent  of  those  who  might  be  too  much 


diaaatisfled  at  bemg  repul^icd  whe 
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States;  and  pressed  on  all  sides 
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gramme  required  them  to  stop  first 
ict  of  self-defence  in  others  which  ti 
to  stand  alone,  and  which  followec 
tance  an  example  which  they  cou 
With  others  it  was  an  act  of  p 
criminal  contrivance,  as  the  means  i 
nal  distress  into  the  ranks  of  the 
txdting  them  against  the  politic 
whose  acts  the  distress  was  attribu 
prime  mover,  and  master  manager 
pension,  was  the  Bank  of  the  Ui 
then  rotten  to  the  core  and  totterii 
but  strong  enough  to  carry  others 
Becking  to  hide  its  own  down&'I  in 
a  general  catastrophe.  Having  «( 
suspension,  it  wished  to  appear  as 
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accordingly  took  the  attitude  of  a  ^ 
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I  Cicility  with  which  she  fell  back,  " 
alone,"  mto  the  state  of  permanen 
fr>m  which  the  other  banks  had  i 

I  gslvanized  her.  But  the  occasion  v 
*  bt^  lost  for  one  of  those  complac 
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UM«tbfled  at  being  repulsed  wben  they  cune  to 
isk  for  the  amount  of  a  deposit,  or  the  contents 
of  a  bonk  note.    It  was  a  humiliating  spectacle, 
but  an  effectual  precaution.  The  people  remained 
quiet.  At  twelve  o'clock  a  large  mercantile  meet- 
ing took  place.  Besolutiins  were  adopted  bj  it  to 
instain  the  suspension,  and  the  newspaper  press 
was  profuse  and  energetic  in  its  support.     The 
measure  was  consummated :  the  suspension  was 
complete :  it  was  triumphant  in  that  city  whose 
example,  in  such  a  case,  was  law  to  the  rest  of 
the  Union.  But,  let  due  discrimination  be  made. 
Though  all  the  banks  joined  in  the  act,  all  were 
not  equally  culpable;  and  some,  in  fact,  not 
culpable  at  all,  but  victims  of  the  criminality,  or 
misfortunes  of  others.      It  was  the  effect  of  ne- 
cessity with  the  deposit  banks,  exhausted  by 
Tun  efforts  to  meet  the  quarterly  deliveries  of 
the  forty  millions  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States;  and  pressed  on  all  sides  because  they 
vere  government  banks,  and  because  the  pro- 
gramme required  them  to  stop  first.    It  was  an 
ict  of  self-defence  in  others  which  were  too  weak 
to  stand  alone,  and  which  followed  with  reluo- 
tuice  an  example  which  they  could  not  resist. 
With  others  it  was  an  act  of  policy,  and  of 
criminal  contrivance,  as  the  means  of  ^irrying  a 
teal  distress  into  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
adting  them  agunst  the  political  party  to 
Those  acts  the  distress  was  attributed.  But  the 
prime  mover,  and  master  manager  of  the  sus- 
pension, was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
then  rotten  to  the  core  and  tottering  to  its  fall, 
bnt  strong  enough  to  carry  others  with  it,  and 
eeeking  to  hide  its  own  downfa'!  in  the  crash  of 
a  general  catastrophe.    Having  contrived  the 
suspension,  it  wished  to  appear  as  opposing  it, 
and  as  having  been  dragged  down  by  others ;  and 
locordingly  took  the  attitude  of  a  victim.    But 
the  impudence  and  emptiness  of  that  pretension 
WIS  soon  exposed  by  the  difQculty  which  other 
•inks  had  m  forcing  her  to  resume ;  and  by  the 
facility  with  which  she  fell  back,  "  solitary  and 
alone,"  into  the  state  of  permanent  insolvency 
fr  111  which  the  other  banks  had  momentarily 
^Ivanized  her.    But  the  occasion  was  too  good 
wbo  lost  for  one  of  those  complacent  epistles, 
modM  of  quiet  impudence  and  cool  mendacity, 
wiQi  which  Mr.  Biddle  was  accustomed  to  regale 
ttio  public  in  seasons  of  moneyed  distress.  It  was 
impossible  to  forop;o  such  an  opportunity ;  and, 
KcorJingly  f  1       days  affT  the  Now  York  sus- 


pension, and  two  dajrs  after  his  own,  ha  held 
forth  in  a  strain  of  which  the  following  is  • 
sample: 

"All  the  deposit  banks  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New  York  sus- 
pended specie  payments  this  week — the  deposit 
banks  elsewhere  have  followed  their  example; 
which  was  of  course  adopted  by  the  State  bulks 
not  connected  with  the  government  I  say  of 
course,  because  it  is  ccrtaim  that  when  the  gov- 
ernment banks  cease  to  pay  specie,  all  the  other 
banks  must  cease,  and  for  this  clear  reason.  TFhe 
great  creditor  in  the  United  States  is  the  govern- 
ment. It  receives  for  duties  the  notes  of  the 
various  banks,  which  are  placed  for  collection  in 
certain  government  banks,  and  are  paid  to  those 
government  banks  in  specie  if  requested.  From 
the  moment  that  the  deposit  banks  of  New 
York,  failed  to  comply  with  their  engagements, 
it  was  manifest  that  all  the  other  deposit  banks 
must  do  the  same,  that  there  must  be  a  universal 
suspension  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the 
treasury  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  nominal  abun- 
dance must  be  practically  bankrupt." 

This  was  all  true.  The  stoppage  of  the  de- 
posit banks  was  the  stoppage  of  the  Treasury. 
Non-payment  by  the  government,  was  an  excuse 
for  non-payment  by  others.  Bankruptcy  was 
the  legal  condition  of  non-payment;  and  that 
condition  was  the  fate  of  the  government  as  well 
as  of  others;  and  all  this  was  perfectly  known 
before  by  those  who  contrived,  and  those  who 
resisted  the  deposit  with  the  States  and  the  use 
of  paper  money  by  the  federal  government. 
These  two  n  asures  made  the  suspension  and 
the  bankruptcy ;  and  all  this  was  so  obvious  to 
the  writer  of  this  Tiew  that  he  proclaimed  it 
incessantly  in  his  speeches,  and  was  amazed  at 
the  conduct  of  those  professing  friends  of  the 
administration  who  voted  with  the  opposition 
on  these  measures,  and  by  their  votes  insured  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  government  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  bupport.  Mr.  Biddle  was  right.  The 
deposit  banks  were  gone ;  the  federal  treasury 
was  bankrupt ;  and  those  two  events  were  two 
steps  on  the  read  which  was  to  lead  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ! 
and  Mr.  Biddle  stood  ready  with  his  bank  to 
travel  that  road.  The  next  paragraph  displayed 
this  readiness. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  has  special  duties.  Had  it  consulted 
merely  its  own  strength  it  would  have  contin- 
ued  its  payments  without  reserve.      But  in 
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■uch  a  Bta^fl  of  thiqn  the  first  considera- 
tion is  how  to  escape  from  it — ^how  to  provide 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  to  change  a 
condition  which  should  not  be  tolerated  beyond 
the  necessity  which  commanded  it  The  old 
associations,  the  extensive  connections,  the 
established  credit  the  large  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Umted  States,  rendered  it  the 
natural  ndlying  point  of  the  country  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  seemed 
wiser,  therefore,  not  to  waste  its  strength  in  a 
struggle  which  might  be  doubtflil  while  the  Exe- 
cutive persevered  in  its  present  polinr,  but  to 
husband  all  its  resources  so  as  to  profit  by  the 
first  favorable  moment  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
early  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Accord- 
ingly the  Bank  of  the  United  States  assumes 
that  position.  From  this  moment  its  efibrts 
will  be  to  keep  itself  strong,  and  to  make  itself 
stronger;  always  prepared  and  always  anxious 
to  assist  in  recaUing  the  currency  and  the  ex- 
changes of  the  countoy  to  tiie  point  fh>m  which 
they  have  fa^l^^n.  It  will  co-operate  cordially 
and  zealously  with  the  government,  with  the 
government  banks,  wiUi  m  the  other  banks,  and 
with  any  other  influences  which  can  aid  in  that 
object" 

This  was  a  bold  face  for  an  eviscerated  insti- 
tution to  assume — one  which  was  then  nothing 
but  the  empty  skin  of  an  immolated  victhn — 
the  contriver  of  the  suspension  to  cover  its  own 
rottenness,  and  the  architect  of  distress  and 
ruin  that  out  of  the  public  cahunity  it  might  get 
again  into  existence  and  replenish  its  co£fer8  out 
of  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. "  Would  have  continued  specie  payments, 
if  it  had  only  consulted  its  own  strength  "— 
"only  suspended  from  a  sciise  of  duty  and 
patriotism  " — "  will  take  the  lead  in  resuming  " 
— "  assumeb  the  position  of  restorer  of  the  cur- 
rency"— "presents  itself  as  the  rallying  point 
of  the  country  in  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments " — "  even  promises  to  co-operate  with  the 
government :  "  such  were  the  impudent  profes- 
sions at  the  very  moment  that  this  restorer  of 
currency,  and  rallying  point  of  resumption,  was 
plotting  a  continuance  of  the  distress  and  sus- 
pension until  it  could  get  hold  of  the  federal 
moneys  to  recover  upon ;  and  without  which  it 
never  could  recover. 

Indissolubly  connected  with  this  bank  suspen- 
sion, and  throwbg  a  broad  light  upon  its  history, 
(if  further  light  wore  wanted,)  was  Mr.  Web- 
ster's tour  to  the  West,  and  the  speeches  which 
h*  made  in  the  course  of  it.  The  tour  extended 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  speeches 
took  for  their  burden  the  distress  and  the  lua- 


pensioB,  excusing  and  juistifying  the  baok^ 
throwing  all  blame  upon  the  govemii:fent,  and 
looking  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  tor 
the  sole  remedy.  It  was  at  Wheeling  that  he 
opened  the  series  of  speeches  which  he  delivered 
m  Bis  tour,  it  being  at  that  place  that  he  was  oveN 
taken  by  ihe  news  of  the  suspension,  and  which 
furnished  him  with  the  text  for  his  discourse. 

"  Recent  evils  have  not  at  all  surprised  me,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  come  sooner  and  faster  than 
I  had  anticipated.    But,  though  not  surprised, 
I  am  afiUcted ;  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  in 
this  early  Ailfilment  of  my  own  predictions. 
Much  iqjury  is  done  which  the  wisest  fiituie 
counsels  can  never  repair,  and  much  more  that 
can  never  be  remedied  but  by  such  counsels  and 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  From  1832  to  the  present 
moment  I  have  foreseen  this  result.    I  nuy 
safely  sav  I  have  foreseen  it,  because  I  have 
presented    and   proclaimed    its    approach   fai 
every  important  discussion  and  deoate,  in  the 
public  bmly  of  which  I  am  a  member.    We 
learn  to-day  that  most  of  the  eastern  banks 
have    stopped    payment ;   deposit   banks   as 
vrell  as  others.    The  experiment  has  exploded. 
That  bubble,  which  so  many  of  us  have  all 
along  regarded  as  the  ofBgpring  of  conceit,  pre- 
sumption and  political  quackery,  has  burst   A 
general  suspension  of  payment  must  be  the  re- 
sult ;  a  result  which  has  come,  even  sooner  than 
was  predicted.    Where  is  now  that  better  cu^ 
rency  that  was  promised?    Where  is  that  spe- 
cie circulation  ?  Where  are  those  rupees  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  were  to  ^11  the  treasuirof  the 
government  as  well  as  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple 1    Has  the  government  a  single  hard  doliul 
Has  the  treasury  any  thing  in  the  world  but 
credit  and  deposits  in  banks  that  have  dreadv 
suspended  pa;)nnent  ?    How  are  public  creditors 
now  to  be  paid  in  specie?    How  are  the  depo- 
sits, which  the  law  requires  to  be  made  with  the 
states  on  the  1st  of  July,  now  to  be  made." 

This  was  the  first  speech  that  Mr.  Webster 
delivered  after  the  great  one  before  the  suspen- 
sion m  New  York,  and  may  be  considered  the 
epilogue  after  the  performance  as  the  former 
was  the  prologue  before  it.  It  is  a  speech  of 
exultation,  with  bitter  taunts  to  thegovemmeDt 
In  one  respect  his  information  was  difibrent  iVom 
mbe.  He  said  the  suspension  came  sooner  than 
was  expected :  my  information  was  that  it  came 
later,  a  month  later ;  and  that  he  himself  wat 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  My  information  n-as 
that  it  was  to  take  place  in  the  first  month  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  and  that  the 
speech  which  was  to  pn  ede  it  was  to  be  delivered 
•arly  in  March,  immediately  after  the  a^joun- 


ment  of  Congress :  but  it  was  i 
the  middle  of  that  month,  noi 
pamphkt  publication  until  the  i 
which  delay  occasioned  a  com 
ponement  in  all  the  subsequo 
The  complete  shutting  up  of  thi 
loss  of  its  moneys— the  substitu 
bank  paper  for  hard  money— th 
of  paying  a  dollar  to  a  creditor: 
points  of  his  complacent  dechuna 
ing  made  these  points  strong  eno 
enough,  he  came  to  the  remedy, 
the  same  one,  in  almost  the  sal 
Mr.  Biddle  was  usmg  at  the  si 
hondred  miles  distant,  in  Phik 
that  without  the  aid  of  the  elect 
not  then  in  use.  The  recourse  to 
the  United  States  was  that  remed 
rtpong  enough  to  hold  out,  (unha; 
of  its  suspending  arrived  while  h 
ing:)  patriotic  enough  to  do  so !  1 
obligation  to  do  better  than  the  dc 
ind  Justifiable  in  following  their  ei 
bim: 

"The  United  States  Bank,  now  i 
inrtitution,  with  no  public  deposits 
gorernment,  but,  on  the  contrarr  h 
of  bitter  persecution  by  it  wu  i 
idTioes  stdl  firm.  But  can  we  ex 
Bulk  to  make  sacrifices  to  continu. 
ment?  If  it  continue  to  do  so.  nc 
nt  buks  have  stopped,  the  gov« 
draw  ttom  it  its  last  dollar,  if  it  a 
OBler  to  keep  up  a  pretence  of  mah 
payments  in  specie.  I  shall  be  ida 
ititution  find  It  prudent  and  proSer 
but  as  It  owes  no  more  duty  to  the 
than  my  other  bank  and,  of  oourw 
tiM  the  deposit  bawks,  I  cannot  sec 
fordemandfiig  fh)n.  it  efibrts  and 
liTOr  the  government,  which  those 
public  money,  and  owing  duty  to 

T^  r  ""l!^'"in8  or  unable  to  nu 
I  see  how  the  New  England  ban 
I  tlone  in  the  t-eneral  crush." 

Thesuspension  was  now  complete 
"Tident,  and  as  good  as  admitted  by 
W  made  it,  that  it  was  the  effect  of 
« the  part  of  politicians,  and  th 

Bulk  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
wtoring  themselves  to  power. 
process  was  now  dear  to  the  vfalc 
who  could  see  nothing  whUe  it  was 
Im  those  of  the  democratic  party  v 
Whelped  to  do  the  mischief,  coul 
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ment  of  Oongreu :  but  it  ww  not  delhend  tQl 
ihe  middle  of  tliat  month,  nor  got  ready  for 
pamphkt  publication  tmtil  the  middle  of  April ; 
^idiich  delay  occasioned  a  oonesponding  post- 
ponement in  all  the  subsequent  proceedings. 
The  complete  shutting  up  of  the  treasury — the 
loss  of  its  moneys — the  substitution  of  broken 
btnlc  paper  for  hard  money — ^the  impossibility 
of  paying  a  dollar  to  a  creditor :  these  were  the 
points  of  his  complacent  declamation:  and  hay- 
ing made  these  points  strong  enough  and  clear 
enough,  he  came  to  the  remedy,  and  fell  upon 
the  same  one,  in  almost  the  same  words,  that 
Ur,  Biddle  was  using  at  the  same  time,  four 
hondred  miles  distant,  in  Philadelphia:   and 
that  without  the  aid  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
not  then  in  use.    The  recourse  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  that  remedy  I  that  bank 
strong  enough  to  hold  out,  (unhappily  the  news 
of  its  suspending  arrived  while  he  was  speak- 
ing:) patriotic  enough  to  do  so  I  but  imder  no 
obligation  to  do  better  than  the  deposit  banks ! 
ind  justifiable  in  following  their  example.  Hear 
liim: 

"The  United  States  Bank,  now  a  mere  state 
inttitution,  with  no  public  deposits,  no  aid  fh)m 
government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  long  an  object 
of  bitter  persecution  by  it,  was  at  our  latest 
idrioes  still  firm.  But  can  we  expect  of  that 
Bmk  to  make  sacrifices  to  continue  specie  pay- 
ment? If  it  continue  to  do  so,  now  the  depo- 
sit banks  have  stopped,  the  ^vemment  will 
inir  fit)m  it  its  last  dollar,  if  it  can  do  so,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  pretence  of  makinp;  its  own 
piyments  in  specie.  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  in- 
stitution find  it  prudent  and  proper  to  hold  out; 
but  as  it  owes  no  more  duty  to  the  government 
thtn  any  other  banlc  and,  of  course,  much  less 
tlun  the  deposit  baQKS,  I  cannot  see  any  ground 
for  demandmg  fW>n^  it  efiforta  and  saoriflces  to 
fiiTor  the  government,  which  those  holding  the 
poblic  money,  and  owing  duty  to  the  govom- 
ment,  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  make ;  nor  do 
I  see  how  the  New  England  banks  can  stand 
ilone  in  the  (general  crush." 


The  suspension  was  now  complete  i  and  it 
erident,  and  as  good  as  admitted  by  those  who 
hid  made  it,  that  it  was  the  efiect  of  contrivance 
ODthe  part  of  politicians,  and  the  so-called 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
Ritoring  themselves  to  power.  The  whole 
I  process  was  now  dear  to  the  vision  of  those 
I  wlio  oould  8oe  nothing  while  it  was  going  on. 
Even  those  of  the  democratic  party  whote  votes 
y  helped  to  do  the  mischief,  could  now  see 


that  the  attempt  to  deposit  forty  millions  with 
the  States  was  destruction  to  the  deposit  banks ; 
-i-that  the  repeal  of  the  specie  circular  was  to 
fill  the  treasury  with  paper  money,  to  be  found 
useless  when  wanted ; — that  distress  was  pur- 
posely created  in  order  to  throw  the  blame  of  it 
upon  the  party  in  power ; — that  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
beenbroughtforwardas  aremedy  for  thedistrest, 
showed  that  it  had  been  held  in  reserve  for  that 
purpose ; — and  the  delight  with  which  the  whig 
party  saluted  the  general  cahunity,  showed  that 
they  considered  it  their  own  passport  to  power. 
All  this  became  visible,  alter  the  mischief  wai 
over,  to  those  who  could  see  nothing  of  it  befora 
it  vras  done. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TBANBMIOBATION  OF  THB  BANK  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED BTATES  FBOU  A  FBDEBAI.  TO  A  STATE  IH- 
8TITDTI0N. 

This  institution  having  agidn  appeared  on  the 
public  theatre,  politically  and  financially,  and 
with  power  to  influence  national  legislation,  and 
to  control  moneyed  corporations,  and  with  art 
and  skill  enough  to  deceive  astute  merchants 
and  trained  politidans, — (for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  men  would  have  committed 
themselves  in  her  favor  if  they  had  known  her 
condition,) — it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  her 
history  since  the  expiration  of  her  charter,  and  ' 
learn  by  what  means  she  continued  an  exist- 
ence, apparently  without  change,  after  having 
undergone  the  process  which,  in  law  and  in 
reason,  is  the  death  of  a  corporation.  It  is  » 
marvellous  history,  opening  a  new  chapter  in 
the  necrology  of  corporations,  very  curious  to 
study,  and  involving  in  its  solution,  besides  the 
biological  mystery,  the  exposure  of  a  legal 
fraud  and  juggle,  a  legislative  smuggle,  and  a 
corrupt  enactment.  The  charter  of  the  corpo- 
ration had  expired  upon  its  own  limitation  in 
the  year  1836 :  it  was  entitled  to  two  years  to 
wind  up  its  aflfkirs,  engaging  in  no  new  busi- 
ness: but  was  seen  to  go  on  after  the  expira- 
tion, as  if  still  in  f\ill  life,  and  without  the 
change  of  an  attribute  or  feature.  The  expli^ 
nation  is  this : 
On  the  19th  da^  of  January,  in  the  year 
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1836,  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
NfientatiTes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Fenn- 
Bylvania,  entitled,  ".4n  act  to  repeal  the  State 
tax,  and  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the 
State  by  railroads  and  canals  ,•  and  for  other 
purposes,"  It  came  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  ^^  Inland  navigation  and  internal 
improvement;"  and  was,  in  &ct,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal a  tax  and  make  roads  and  canals,  but 
which,  under  the  vague  and  usually  unimpor- 
tant generality  of  ^  other  purposes,"  contained 
the  entire  draught  of  a  charter  for  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States — adopting  it  as  a  Pennsylvania 
State  bank.  The  introduction  of  the  bill,  with 
this  addendum,  colossal  tail  to  it,  was  a  surprise 
upon  the  House.  No  petition  had  asked  for  such 
a  bank :  no  motion  had  been  made  in  relation  to 
it :  no  inquiry  had  been  sent  to  any  committee : 
no  notice  of  any  Idnd  had  heralded  its  approach: 
no  resolve  authorized  its  report:,  the  imimpor- 
tant  clause  of  "  other  purposes"  hung  on  at  the 
end  of  the  title,  could  excite  no  suspicion  of  the 
enormous  measures  which  lurked  imder  its  un- 
pretentious phraseology.  Its  advent  was  an 
apparition:  its  entrance  an  intrusion.  Some 
members  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  it  was  the  minor- 
ity only  that  was  mystified — that  a  majority 
of  the  elected  members  in  the  House,  and  a 
cluster  of  exotics  in  the  lobbies,  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  intrusive  movement : — in  brief,  it 
had  been  smuggled  into  the  House,  and  a  power 
was  present  to  protect  it  there.  This  was  the 
first  intimation  that  had  reached  the  General 
Assembly,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  transmigrating !  chang- 
ing itself  from  a  national  to  a  local  institution— 
from  a  federal  to  a  State  charter — from  an  im- 
perial to  a  provincial  institution— retaining  ali 
the  while  its  body  and  essence,  its  nature  and 
attriL.'^es,  its  name  and  local  habitation.  It 
was  a  now  species  of  metempsychosis,  hereto- 
fore confined  to  souls  separated  from  bodies, 
but  now  appearing  in  a  body  that  never  had  a 
Boul :  for  that,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
is  the  psychological  condition  of  a  corporation— 
and,  above  all,  of  a  moneyed  corporation. 

The  mystified  members  demanded  explana- 
tions }  and  it  was  a  case  in  which  explanations 
(jould  not  be  denied.  Mr.  Biddlo,  in  a  public 
tetter  to  an  eminent  citicon*,  on  whose  name  he 


had  been  accustomed  to  hang  such  productiona 
(Mr.  John  Qumcy  Adams,)  attributed  the  pn>. 
cedure,  so  far  as  be  had  moved  in  it,  to  a 
^^ formal  application  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature to  know  from  him  on  what  terms  tht 
expiring  bank  would  receive  a  charter  from 
it ; "  and  gave  up  the  names  of  two  members 
who  had  conveyed  the  application.    The  legis- 
lature  had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceeding, 
The   two   members  whose   names   had  been 
vouched  disavowed  the  legislative  application, 
but  admitted  that,  in  compliance  with  sugges- 
tionb.  they  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Biddle  in 
their  own  names,  making  the  inquiry ;  but  witli- 
out  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  conunittees  of  which  they  were 
members.    They  did  not  explain  the  reason 
which  induced  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  bo 
important  business;  and  the  belief  took  root 
that  their  good  nature  had  yielded  to  an  impo^ 
tunity  from  an  invisible  source,  and  that  they 
had  consented  to  give  a  private  and  bungling 
commencement  to  what  must  have  a  beginning 
and  which  could  not  find  it  in  any  open  or  piu^ 
liamentary  form.    It  was  truly  a  case  in  which 
the  first  step  cost  the  difSculty.    How  to  begin 
was  the  puzzle,  and  so  to  begin  as  to  conceal 
the  beginning,  was  the  desideratum.  The  finger 
of  the  bank  must  not  be  seen  in  it,  yet,  without 
the  touch  of  that  finger,  the  movement  could 
not  begin.    Without  something  from  the  Bonk 
—without  some  request  or  application  from  It, 
it  would  have  been  gratuitous  and  impertinent, 
and  might  have  been  insulting  and  offensive,  to 
have  ofiered   it  a  State  charter.    To  apply 
openly  for  a  charter  was  to  incur  a  publicity 
which  would  be  the  defeat  of  the  whole  movo- 
ment.    The  answer  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  tlio  two 
members,  dexterously  treating  their  private  let- 
ter, obtained  by  solicitation,  as  a  formal  legis- 
lative application,  surmounted  the  difBculty! 
and  got  the  Bank  before  the  legislature,  when 
there  were  friends  enough  secretly  prepared  for 
the  purpose  to  pass  it  through..    The  terms  hod 
been  arranged  with  Mr.  Biddle  beforehand,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  vote. 
The  principal  item  in  these  terms  was  the  stip- 
ulation to  pay  the  State  the  sum  of  ^l,;{OO,O00| 
to  be  expended  in  works  of  internal  improTe- 
ments ;  and  it  was  upon  this  slender  connection 
with  the  subject  that  the  whole  charter  referred 
itself  to  the  committee  of  "  Inland  navigation 
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td  internal  improvement;" — to  take  its  plsoe 
I  a  proyiso  to  a  bill  entitled,  "  7b  repeal  the 
iate  tax,  and  to  continue  the  improvements 
fthe  State  by  railroads  and  canals}''' — and 
)be  no  further  indicated  in  the  title  to  that 
ct  than  what  could  be  found  under  the  adden- 
jim  of   that  vague   and  flexible  generality, 
(iher  purposes  ;"  usually  added  to  point  atten- 
ion  to  Bomething  not  worth  a  specification. 
Having  mastered  the  first  step — the  one  of 
mttest  difficulty,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  prov- 
irb.— the  renuiinder  of  the  proceeding  was  easy 
ind  npid,  the  bill,  with  its  proviso,  being  re- 
ported, read  a  first,  second,  and  third  time, 
pggsed  the  House — sent  to  the  Senate ;  read  a 
grst,  second,  and  third  time  there,  and  passed — 
gent  to  the  Governor  and  approved,  and  made 
I  law  of  the  land :  and  all  in  as  little  time  as  it 
gflolly  requires  to  make  an  act  for  changing 
the  name  of  a  man  or  a  county.    To  add  to  its 
titles  to  infamy,  the  repeal  of  the  State  tax 
wbich  it  assumed  to  make,  took  the  air  of  a 
bimboozle,  the  tax  being  a  temporary  imposi- 
tion, and  to  expire  within  a  few  days  upon  its 
own  limitation.    The  distribution  of  the  bonus 
took  the  aspect  of  a  bribe  to  the  peopin,  being 
piddled  out  in  driblets  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties:  and,  to  stain  the  bill  with  the  last 
nspicion,  a  strong  lobby  force  fW>m  Philadel- 
phii  hung  over  its  progress,  and  cheered  it  along 
with  the  affection  and  solicitude  of  parents  for 
their  offspring.     Every   circumstance  of  its 
enictment  announced  corruption — bribery  in 
[the  members  who  passed  tho  act,  and  an  at- 
ittmpt  to  bribe  the  people  by  distributing  the 
ibonus  among  them :  and  the  outburst  of  indig- 
ution  throughout  the  State  was  vehement  and 
Liversal,    People  met  in  masses  to  condemn 
the  act,  demand  its  repeal,  to  denounce  the 
mbers  who  voted  for  it,  and  to  call  for  invcs- 
ition  into  the  manner  in  which  it  passed. 
course,  the  legislature  which  passed  it  was 
no  haste  to  respond  to  these  demands ;  but 
leir  successors  were  different.    An  election 
ilenrcned;  great  changes  of  members  took 
ilice;  two-thirds  of  the  now  legislature  dc- 
ided  InvcBtigation,  and  resolved  to  have  it. 
committee  was  appointed,  with  the  usual 
ipio  powers,  and  sat  the  usual  length  of  time, 
worked  with  the  usual  indefiitigability,  and 
Id  tho  usual  voluminous  report ;  and  with 
OBual  "  lame  and  impotent  oonclusion.^'   A 


mass  of  pregnant  drcumstanoeS  were  collected, 
covering  the  whole  case  with  black  suspicion : 
but  direct  bribery  was  pi^ed  upon  no  one. 
Probably,  the  case  of  the  Tazoo  fraud  is  to  be 
the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  in  which  a  succeed- 
ing^general  assembly  has  fully  and  unqualifiedly 
condemned  its  predecessor  for  corruption. 

The  charter  thus  obtuned  was   accepted: 
and,  without  the  change  of  form  or  substance 
in  any  particular,  the  old  bank  moved  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened — as  if  the  Congress  char- 
ter was  still  in  force — as  if  a  corporate  institu- 
tion and  all  its  affurs  could  be  shifted  by  stat- 
ute from  one  foimdation  to  another ; — as  if  a 
transmigration  of  corporate  existence  could  be 
operated  by  legislative  enactment,  and  the  debt- 
ors, 'creditors,  depositors,  and  stockholders  in 
one  bank  changed,  transformed,  and  constituted 
into  debtors,  creditors,  depositors  and  stock- 
holders in  another.    The  illegality  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  as  flag.'ont.as  it  was  corrupt — 
as  scandalous  as  it  was  notorious — and  coifld 
only  find  its  motive  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
condition  in  which  detection  adds  infamy  to 
nin ;  and  in  which  no  infamy,  to  be  incurred, 
can  exceed  that  fh>m  which  escape  is  sought. 
And  yet  it  was  this  broken  and  rotten  mstitn- 
tion — this  criminal  committing  crimes  to  escape 
iW>m  the  detection  of  crimes — ^this  "  counter- 
feit presentment"  of  a  defunct  corporation — this 
addendum   to   a   Pennsylvania  railroad— this 
whited  sepulchre  filled  with  dead  men's  bones, 
thus  bribed  and  smuggled  through  a  local  legis- 
lature— that  was  still  able  to  set  up  for  a  power 
and  a  benefactor  I  still  able  to  influence  federal 
legislation — control  other  bonks — deceive  mer- 
chants and  statesmen — excite  a  popular  current 
in  its  favor — assume  a  guardianship  over  the 
public  affairs,  and  aotually  dominate  for  months 
longer  in  tho  legislation  and  the  business  of  t!ie 
country.    It  is  for  the  part  she  acted — the 
dominating  part — in  contriving   the  financial 
distress  and   the  general   suspension  of  the 
banks  in  1837 — the  lost  one  which  has  afflicted 
our  country, — that  renders  necessary  and  pro- 
per this  notice  of  her  corrupt  transit  through 
tho  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ponnsyl* 
vanio. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

BFFSCTS  OF  THK  SUSPENSION:  GENERAL  DE- 
BANOEMENT  OF  BUSINESS:  SUPPBES9I0N  AND 
SIDIOULE  OF  THE  SPECIE  CUKBBNCT:  BUB- 
MISSION  OF  THE  PEOPLE:  CALL  OF  0ONOBES8. 


A  GREAT  disturbance  of  coarse  took  place  in 
the  business  of  the  country,  from  the  stoitpage 
of  the  banlu.  Their  agreement  to  receive  each 
others'  notes  made  these  notes  the  sole  currency 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  miserable  substitute 
for  gold  and  silver,  fidling  &r  below  these 
metals  when  measured  against  them,  and  very 
unequal  to  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the 
oountiy.  Those  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
west,  being  unfit  for  payments  in  the  great 
commercial  Atlantic  cities,  were  far  below  the 
standard  of  the  notes  of  those  cities,  and  suf- 
fered a  heavy  loss  from  difference  of  exchange, 
as  it  was  called  (although  it  was  only  the  differ- 
ence of  depreciation,)  in  all  remittances  to  those 
cities: — to  which  points  the  great  payments 
tended.  All  this  difference  was  considered  a 
loss,  and  charged  upon  the  mismanagement  of 
the  public  affairs  by  the  administration,  although 
the  clear  effect  of  geographical  position.  Specie 
disappeared  as  a  currency,  being  systematically 
suppressed.  It  betiame  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise, bought  and  sold  like  any  other  marketable 
commodity ;  and  especially  bought  in  quantities 
for  exportation.  Even  metallic  change  disap- 
peared, down  to  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the 
dollar.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  individual  and  corporation 
tickets — issued  by  some  from  a  feeling  of  neces- 
sity }  by  others,  as  a  means  of  small  gains ;  by 
many,  politically,  as  a  moans  of  exciting  odium 
a^inst  the  administration  for  having  destroyed 
the  currency.  Fictitious  and  burlesque  notes 
were  issued  with  caricatures  and  grotesque  pic- 
tures and  devices,  and  reproachAil  sentences, 
entitled  the  "  6c«er  currency  :^^  and  exhibited 
every  where  to  excite  contempt.  They  wore 
sent  in  derision  to  all  the  friends  of  the  specie 
olrouUr,  especially  to  him  who  had  the  credit 
(not  untruly)  of  having  been  its  prime  mover^ 
n.j8t  of  them  plentiAiUy  sprinkled  over  with 
taunting  expressions  to  give  them  a  personal 
application :  such  as—*'  This  is  what  you  have 
brought  the  countty  to :"  "  tho  end  of  the  ex- 


periment : "  "  the  gold  humbug  exploded  <"  "  ti 
this  what  was  promised  us?"  "behold  the  tS. 
fects  of  tampering  vrith  the  currency."    Tht 
presidential  mansion  was  infested,  aikl  almosi 
polluted  with  these  missives,  usually  made  the 
cover  of  some  vulgar  taunt.     Even  gold  and 
silver  could  not  escape  the  attempted  degradt- 
tion — copper,  brass,  tin,  iron  pieces  being  struck 
in  imitation  of  gold  and  silver  coins — made  ridi- 
culous by  figures  and  devices,  usually  the  whole 
hog,  and  inscribed  with  taunting  and  reproacb- 
ful  expressions.    Immense  sums  were  expended 
in    these    derisory    manuiactures,  extensivel; 
carried  on,  and  universally  distributed ;  and  n- 
duced  to  a  system  as  a  branch  of  party  warfam 
and  intended  to  act  on  the  thoughtless  and 
ignorant  through  appeals  to  their  eyes  and 
passions.    Nor  were  such  means  alone  resorted 
to  to  inflame  the  tualtitude  against  the  adminis- 
tration.    The  opposition  press  teemed  with  in. 
flammatory  publications.  The  President  and  bit 
friends  were  held  up  as  great  state  criminal^ 
ruthlessly  destroying  the  property  of  the  peo. 
pie,  and   meriting   punishment — even   death. 
Nor  did  these  publications  appear  in  thought- 1 
less  or  obscure  papers  only,  but  in  some  of  tht 
most  weighty  and  iufluential  of  the  bank  partj. 
Take,  for  example,  this  paragraph  from  a  lei^ 
ing  paper  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

"  We  would  put  it  directly  to  each  and  all  of 
our  readers,  whether  it  becomes  this  great  peo- 
ple, quietly  and  tamely  to  submit  to  any  and 
every  degree  of  lawless  oppression  which  their 
rulers  may  inflict,  merely  because  reaistam 
maj  involve  us  in  trouble  and  expose  those  who 
resist,  to  censure  1  We  are  very  certain  their 
reply  will  be, '  No,  bat  at  what  point  is  "  resist 
ance  to  commence  ?" — is  not  tho  evil  of  resist, 
ance  greater  "than  the  evil  of  submission?"' 
We  answer  promptly,  that  resistance  on  tht 
part  of  a  free  people,  if  they  would  preserw 
their  freedom,  should  always  commence  when. 
ever  it  is  made  plain  and  palpable  that  then 
has  been  a  deliberate  violation  of  their  righti; 
and  whatever  temporary  evils  may  result  from 
such  resistance,  it  can  never  be  so  great  or  m 
dangerous  to  our  institutions,  as  a  blind  sab- 
mission  to  a  most  manifest  act  of  opprcBsioD 
and  tyranny.  And  now,  we  would  ask  of  idl- 
what  shadow  of  right,  what  plea  of  expe- 
diency, what  constitutional  or  legal  justificatioii 
can  Martin  \^^l  Buhen  offer  to  tho  people  of 
tho  United  States,  for  having  brought  upon  then 
all  their  present  difilculties  by  a  continuance  of 
tho  specie  circular,  after  two-thirds  of  theit 
representatives  bod  declared  their  solemn  coii> 
Tlotions  tlut  it  was  ii\jurioas  to  the  country 
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ind  should  be  repealed?  Most  assuredly,  none, 
and  we  unhesitatingly  say,  that  it  is  a  more 
lueh-handed  measure  of  tyranny  than  that 
vnich  cost  Charlea  the  Ist  his  orown  and  his 
head — more  illegal  and  unconstitutional  than 
the  act  of  the  British  ministry  which  caused  the 
patriots  of  the  revolution  to  destroy  the  tea  ic 
the  harbor  of  Boston — and  one  which  calls  more 
loudly  for  resistance  than  any  act  of  Great 
Britain  which  led  to  the  Decuration  cl  T  Jc- 
pendenoe." 

TaKen  by  surprise  in  the  depriration  of  its 
revenues, — specie  denied  it  by  tue  banks  which 
held  its  gold  and  silver, — ^the  federal  government 
could  only  do  as  others  did,  and  pay  out  de- 
preciated paper.    Had  the  event  been  foreseen 
I  by  the  government,  it  might  have  been  provided 
igiinst,  and  much  specie  saved.  It  was  now  too 
]]^  to  enter  into  a'contest  with  the  banks,  they 
in  posfiession  of  the  money,  and  the  suspension 
I  organized  and  established.  They  would  only  ren- 
der their  own  notes :  the  government  could  only 
pay  in  that  which  it  received.  Depreciated  paper 
I  was  their  only  medium  of  payment ;  and  every 
I  Buch  payment  (only  received  from  a  feeling  of 
duresse)  brought  resentment,  reproach,  indigna- 
tion, loss  of  popularity  to  the  administration ; 
and  loud  calls  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
National  Bank,  whose  notes  had  always  been 
equal  to  specie,  and  were  then  contrived  to  be 
kept  far  above  the  level  of  those  of  other  sus- 
pended banks.     Thus  the  administration  found 
itself^  in  the  second  month  of  its  existence, 
struggling  with  that  most  critical  of  all  govern- 
Iment  embarrassments— deranged  finances,  and 
I  depreciated  currency ;  and  its  funds  dropping 
f  every  day.    Defections  were  incessant,  and 
I  by  masses,  and  sometimes  by  whole  States :  and 
I  all  on  account  of  these  vile  payments  in  de- 
I  predated  paper.    Take  a  single  example.    The 
I  State  of  Tennessee  had  sent  numerous  volunteers 
I  to  the  Florida  Indian  war.    There  were  several 
Ithousaads  of  them,  and  came  from  thirty  di£fer- 
lent  counties,  requiring  payments  to  be  made 
itiirough  a  large  part  of  the  State,  and  to  some 
Imcmber  of  almost  every  family  in  it.    TRe  pay- 
laait«r,  Col.  Adam  Duncan  Stouart,  had  treas- 
|u7  drafts  on  the  Nashville  deposit  banks  for 
Ithe  money  to  make  the  payments.    They  de- 
llivcrcd  their  own  notes,  and  these  fkr  below  par 
|~«ven  twenty  per  cent  below  tho^e  of  the  so- 
died  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  the 


strong  contrast  with  those  of  the  government  d«« 
posit  banks.    The  loss  on  each  payment  was 
great — one  dollar  in  every  five.  Even  patriotism 
could  not  stand  it.  The  deposit  banks  and  their 
notes  were  execrated :  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  notes  were  called  for.  It  was  the 
I  onildren  of  Israel  wailing  for  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt     Discontent,  from  individual  becanui 
genial,  extending  from  persons  to  masses.  The 
State  took  the  infection.    From  being  one  of 
the  firmest  and  foremost  of  the  democratic 
States,  Tennessee  fell  off  from  her  party,  and 
went  into  opposition.    At  the  next  election  she 
showed  a  majority  of  20,000  against  her  old 
friends ;  and  that  in  the   lifetime  of  General 
Jackson ;  and  contrary  to  what  it  would  have 
been  if  his  foresight  had  been  seconded.    He 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  paying  out  this 
depreciated  paper.     The  paymaster  had  fore- 
seen them,  and  before  drawing  a  dollar  from  the 
banks  he  went  to  General  Jackson  for  his  advice. 
This  energetic  man,  then  aged,  and  dying,  and 
retired  to  his  beloved  hermitage, — but  all  head 
and  nerve  to  the  last,  and  scorning  to  see  the 
government   capitulate  to   insurgent  banks,— 
acted  up  to  his  character.    He  advised  the  pay- 
master to  proceed  to  Washington  and  ask  for 
solid  money — for  the  gold  and  silver  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  western  land  ofBces.  He  went ; 
but  being  a  military  subordinate,  he  only  ap- 
plied    according  to  the  rules  of  subordinar 
tion,  through  the   channels  of  o£9cial  inter- 
course :  and  was  denied  the  hard  mouey,  wante«1 
for  payments  on  debenture  bonds  and  ofiScers 
01  the  government.     He  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  General  Jackson  intended  he  should 
do.    He  did  not  feel  hunself  authorized  to  go 
beyond  ofScial  routine.    It  was  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  and  I  was  not  in  Washington  to  go  to 
the  Presideul  in  his  place  (as  I  should  instantly 
have  done) ;  and,  returning  without  the  desired 
orders,  the  payments  were  made,  through  a  storm 
of  imprecations,  in  this  loathsome  trash :  and 
Tennessee  was  lost.    And  so  it  was,  in  more  or 
less  degree,  throughout  the  Union.    The  first 
object  of  the  suspension  had  been  accomplished 
— a  political  revolt  against  the  administration. 

Miserable  as  was  the  currency  which  the 
government  was  obliged  to  use,  it  was  yet  in 
the  still  more  miserable  condition  of  not  having 
enough  of  it  I  The  deposits  with  the  States  had 
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||)olioy  of  the  suspension  required  to  be  kept  in  |  absorbed  two  sums  of  near  ten  millions  each : 
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two  more  Bums  of  equal  amount  were  demand- 
able  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Financial  em- 
barrassment, and  general  stagnation  of  business, 
diminished  the  current  receipts  from  lands  and 
customs :  an  absolute  deficit — that  horror,  and 
shame,  and  mortal  test  of  governments — showed 
itself  ahead.  An  extraordinary  session  of  Con- 
gress became  a  necessity,  inexorable  to  anycon- 
triyance  of  the  administration :  id,  on  the  15th 
day  of  May— just  five  days  after  the  suspension 
in  the  principal  cities — the  proclamation  was 
issued  for  its  assembling:  to  take  place  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  ensuing  September.  It  was 
a  mortifying  concession  to  imperative  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  mo'.e  so  as  it  had  just  been  re- 
fused to  the  grand  committee  of  Fifty— demand- 
ing it  in  the  imflosing  name  of  that  great  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York. 


CHAPTEB    VIII. 

BXTBA  BKSBION:   MESSAGE,  AND  BECOMMENBA- 
TI0N8. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  Congress, 
convened  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  meet  an  extraordinary  occasion,  met  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  members : 

SENATE. 

New  Hampshire — Henry  Hubbard  and 
Franklin  Pierce. 

Maine — John  Ruggles  and  Ruel  Williams. 

Vermont— Samuel  Prentiss  and  Benjamin 
Swift. 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island — Nehemiah  R.  Knight  and 
Asher  Robbins. 

Connecticut — Jolm  M.  Niles  and  Perry 
Smith. 

New  York — Silas  Wright  and  -Nathaniel  P. 
Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey- -Garret  D.  Wall  and  Samuel 
L.  Southard. 

Delaware — Richard  H.  Bayard  and  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Pennsylvania— James  Buchanan  and  Sam- 
uel McKean. 

Maryland — Joseph  Kent  and  John  S. 
Bpence. ' 

Virginia— William  C.  Rives  and  WUliam 
H.  Roane. 


North  Carolina — ^Bedford  Brown  and  Bo1> 
ert  Strange. 

South    Carolina — John   C.  Calhoun  and  I 
Wm.  Campbell  Preston. 

Qeoroia— John  P.  King  and  Alfred  CutL< 
bert. 

Alabama— Wm.  Bufiis  King  and  Clement  C 
Clay. 

Mississippi  —  John  Black  and  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana — Robert  C.  Nicholas  and  Alexao. 
der  Monton. 

Tennessee — Hugh  L.  White  and  Felii 
Grundy. 

Kentucky— Henry  Clay  and  John  Oritten. 
den. 

Arkansas — ^Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and  WilliaB  I 
S.  Fulton. 

Missouri — ^Thomas  H.  Benton  and  Lewis  F, 
Linn.  i 

Illinois — Richard  M.  Young  and  John  H. 
Robinson. 

Indiana — Oliver  H.  Smith  and  John  Tiptoi 

Ohio— William  Allen  and  Thomas  Morris, 

Michigan — Lucius  Lyon  and  John  Norvei 
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Maine— Geoige  Evans,  John  Fairfield,  Tim.  | 
othy  J.  Carter,  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  Thomas  Davf 
Jonathan  Cilley,  Joseph  C.  Noyes,  Hugh  }.  | 
Anderson. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Cushman,  Jama  I 
Farrington,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Joseph  Wedo, 
Jared  W.  Williams. 

Massachusetts — Richard  Fletcher,  Stephen 
C.  Phillips,  Caleb  Gushing,  Wm.  Parmenter, 
Levi  Lincoln,  George  Grinnell,  jr.,  George  N  ' 
Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  I 
John  Q.  Adams,  John  Reed,  Abbott  Lawrencej 
Wm.  S.  Hastings. 

Rhode  Island — Robert  B.  Cranston,  Joeepi 
L.  Tillinghast 

Connecticut — Isaac  Touoey,  Samuel  Infl 
ham,  Elisha  Haley,  Thomas  T.  Whittleseu 
Launcclot  Phelps,  Orrin  Holt.  1 

Vermont — Ililand  Hall,  William  Sladc,  He- 1 
man  Allen,  Isaac  Fletchcn  Horace  Everett,     I 

New  York — Thomas  B.  Jackson,  AbrahjiJ 
Vanderveer,  C.  C.  Oambreleng,  Ely  Moore,! 
Edward  Curtis,  Ogden  Hoflman,  Gouverneutl 
Kemble,  Obadiah  Titus,  Nath'aniel  Jones,  Johil 
C.  Broadhead,  Zadoc  Pratt,  Robert  McClel-l 
land,  Henry  Vail,  Albert  Gallup,  Jolin  LI 
DeGraff,  David  Russell,  John  Palmer,  Jama  I 
B.  Spencer,  John  Edwards,  Arphaxnd  Loomis,! 
Henry  A.  Foster,  Abraham  P.  Grant,  Isaac  E I 
Bronson,  John  H.  Prentiss,  Ama.sa  J.  Parker,! 
John  C.  Clark,  Andrew  D.  W.  Bruyn,  Hinunl 
Gray,  William  Taylor.  Bennett  Bicknell,  Wil- 
liam H.  Noble,  Samuel  Birdsall,  Mnrk  II.  Sil)-I 
ley,  John  T.  Andrews,  Timothy  Cl'ikls,  IVil-j 
liam  Patterson,  Luther  C.  Peck,  Kichanl  P.f 
Marvin,  Millard  Fillmore,  Charles  F.  Mitclicll.  I 

New  Jersey — John  B.  Aycrigg,  Jolin  I'.  B I 


iMixwell,  WUliam  Halstead,  Jos.  I 
■Chirles  G.  Stratton,  Thomas  Jones 
I  Pennsylvania— Lemuel  Payntei 
lieuit,  Geoi^  W.  Toland,  Charles  ] 
Ivird  Davies,  David  Potts,  Edward 
Ijicob  Fry,  jr.,  Matthias  Morris,  Da^ 
l«er,  Edward  B.  Hubley,  Henry  . 
Jberg,  Luther  Reilly,  Henry  '£02 
■Sheffer,  Chas.  McClure,  Wm.  W.  P( 
Ipetriken,  Robert  H.  Hammond,  ! 
Ijlorris,  Charles  Ogle,  John  Klingei 
Idrevc  Buchanan,  T.  M.  T.  McKenni 
■Biddle,  William  Beatty,  Thomas  Hei 
iPlumer. 

Delaware— John  J.  Milligan. 

Maryland — John  Dennis,  James 
U,  T.  H.  Worthington,  Benjamin  C 
feuc  McKim,  William  Cost  Johnsc 
ffhomas,  Daniel  Jerifer. 

TiRCiNiA— Henry  A.  Wise,  Franc 
Lohn  Robertson,  Cliarles  F.  Mercer,  J 
W  R.  T.  M.  Hunter,  James  Garlai 
OlTea,  Walter  Coles,  George  C.I 
fiames  W.  Bouldin,  John  M.  Patton, 
Blison,  Isaac  S.  Pennybacker,  Andre 
Urchibald  Stuart,  John  W.  Jonei 
fcraig,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Joseph  Johi 
t;  Morgan. 

[North  Carolina — Jesse  A.  Bynur 
^.Stanley,  Charles  Shepard,  Micajah 

8,  James  McKay,  Edmund  Dcber 

1  Rencher,  William  Montgomery, . 
B.  Shepherd,  James  Graham,  Henrj 
leris  Williams,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer. 
I  Sooth   Carolina — H.    S.    Legare 
Hiimpson,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  W.  K.' 
J.  H.  Elmore,  John  K.  Griffin,  R.  1 
lohn  Can^pbell.  John  P.  Richardson. 
1  Georgia— Thomas  Glascock,  S.  F.  C 
Beaton  Grnntland,  Charles  E.  Hajnes, 
lolsey.  Jubez  Jackson,  Geo.  W.  Ow( 
Ir.B.  Townes,  W.  C.  Dawson. 
I  TESNEssEE~Wm.  B.  Carter,  A.  A. 
Md,  Joseph  Williams,   (one  vacancy, 
tiimcy,Wm.  B.Campbell,  John  Bell,  i 
I.Maury,  James  K.  Polk,  Ebenezcr  J. 
lichard  Cheatham,  John  W.  Crockett 
berH  Williams  ' 

I  KExrucKv— John  L.  Murray,  Edwa 
h  She-rod  Williams,  Joseph  R.  Unt 
Imos  Harlan,  John  Calhoun,  John  Pc 
I  Graves  John  White,  Richard  Haw< 
Td  n.  Meiiifee,  John  Chambers,  "V 
Nhj.'ate. 

I  Ohio— Alexander  Duncan,  Taylor  \ 
ptrick  G,  Goode,  Thomas  Corwin,  Th 
ma,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  K.  E 
feway,  John  Chaney,  Samson  Mi 
pander,  jr.,  Alexander  Harper,  D.  1 
rter,  Wm,  H.  Hunter,  John  W.  Allen 
luttlescv,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Matthias 
uiiei  Kilgore. 

huBAMA— Francis  S.  Lyon,  Dixon  H 
■^Uwler,  Reuben  Chapman,  J.  L.  M 
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ixwell,  William  Haletead,  Jos.  F.  Randolph, 
[larles  0.  Stratton,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke. 
Pennsylvania — Lemuel  Paynter,  John  Ser- 
juit,  George  W.  Toland,  Charles  Naylor,  Ed- 
ird  Davies,  David  Potts,  Edward  Darlington, 
M»b  Fry,  jr.,  Matthias  Morris,  David  D.  Wag- 
ler  Edward  B.  Hubley,  Hen^  A.  Muhlen- 
ffg'  Luther  Reilly,  Henry  'Logan,  Daniel 
hetfer,  Chas.  McClure,  Wm.  W.  Potter,  David 
etriken,  Robert  H.  Hammond,  Samuel  W. 
[orris,  Charles  Ogle.  John  Klingensmith,  An- 
jew  Buchanan,  T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Richard 
liddle,  William  Beatty,  Thomas  Henry,  Arnold 
>lumer. 

Delaware— John  J.  Milligan. 

Maryland — John  Dennis,  James  A.  Pearce, 
[.  T.  H.  Worthington,  Benjamin  C.  Hovard, 
feuc  McKim^  William  Cost  Johnson,  Francis 
thomas,  Daniel  Jerifer. 

Virginia — Henry  A.  Wise,  Francis  Mallory, 
John  Robertson,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  John  Talia- 
lerro  R.  T.  M.  Hunter,  James  Garland,  Francis 
E.  Rives,  Walter  Coles,  Georga  C.  Dromgoole, 
Raines  W.  Bouldin,  John  M.  Patton,  James  M. 

[ason,  Isaac  S.  Pennybacker,  Andrew  Bcirne, 


tchibald  Stuart,    John   W. 


Jones,    Robert 


!raig,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Joseph  Johnson,  Wm. 
,  Morgan. 

North  Carolina — Jesse  A. Bynum^Edward 
),  Stanley,  Charles  Shepard,  Micajah  T.  Haw- 

,  James  McKay,  Edmund  Deberry,  Abra- 

Renchev,  William  Montgomery,  Augustine 

Shepherd,  James  Graham,  Henry  Connor, 

im  Williams,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer. 

SoHTH  Carolina— H.    S.    Legare,  Waddy 

iompson,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  W.  K.  Clownev, 

I H.  Elmore,  John  K.  GriflBn,  R.  B.  Smith, 

fohn  Can^pbell,  John  P.  Richardson. 

Georgia— Thomas  Glascock,  S.  F.  Cleveland, 

eaton  Grantland,  Charles  E.  Ilaj  nes,  Hopkins 

Isey,  Jabez  Jackson,  Geo,  W.  Owens,  Geo. 

B.  Townes,  W.  C.  Dawson. 

TESNEssEE~Wm.  B.  Carter,  A.  A.  McClel- 

id,  Joseph  Williams,  (one  vacancy,)  H.  L. 
imey,Wm. B.Campbell,  John  Bell,  Abraham 

Mauiy,  James  K.  Polk,  Ebenezcr  J.  Shields, 
liichard  Cheatham,  John  W.  Crockett,  Christo- 
kH  Williams 

Ken  rucKY— John  L.  Murray,  Edward  Rum- 
(T,  She'rod  Williams,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
limes  Harlan,  John  Calhoun,  John  Pope,  Wm. 
|.  Graves,  John  White,  Richard  Hawes,  Rich- 

■  11  McLifeo,  John   Chambers,  Wm.  W. 

ithjjite. 

Ohio— Alexander  Duncan,  Taylor  Webster, 

itrid  G.  Goodo,  Thomas  Corwin,  Thomas  L. 

imer,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  K.    Bond,  J. 

^dgcway,  John  Chaney,  Samson  Mason,  J. 

'imdcr,  Jr.,  Alexander  Harper,  D.  P.  Lead- 
r,  Wm.  H.  Hunter,  John  W.  Allen,  Elisha 
ittlcscv,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Matthias  Shepler, 
kl  Kilgorc. 

AuBiMA— Francis  S.  Lyon,  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
'  Lawler,  Reuben  Chapman,  J.  L.  Martin. 


Indiana — Ratliff  Boon,  John  Ewing,  William 
Graham,  Georee  H.  Dunn.  James  Rariden,  Wil- 
liam Herrod,  Albert  S.  White. 

Illinois-t-A.  W.  Snyder,  Zadoc  Casey,  Wm. 
L.  May. 

Louisiana — Henry  Johnson,  Eleazer  W.  Bip° 
ley.  Rice  Garland. 

Mississippi — John  F.  H.  Claiborne,  S.  H. 
Gholson. 

Arkansas — Archibald  Yell. 

Missouri — Albert  G.  Harrison,  John  Miller. 

Michigan — Isaac  E.  Crary. 

Florida — Charles  Downing. 

Wisconsin — George  W.  Jones. 

In  these  ample  lists,  both  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House,  will  be  discovered  a  succession  of 
eminent  names — many  which  had  then  achieved 
eminence,  others  to  achieve  it: — and,  besides 
those  which  captivate  regard  by  splendid  abil- 
ity, a  still  larger  number  of  those  less  brUIiant, 
equally  respectable,  and  often  more  useful 
members,  whose  business  talent  pcrfoms  the 
work  of  the  body,  and  who  in  England  are  well 
called,  the  workmg  members.  Of  these  numer- 
ous members,  as  well  the  brilliant  as  the  useful, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize  part  with- 
out enumerating  the  whole;  and  that  would 
require  a  reproduction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
list  of  each  House.  Four  only  can  be  named, 
and  they  entitled  to  that  distinction  from  the 
station  attained,  or  to  be  attained  by  them: 
— Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  been  pres- 
ident; Messrs.  James  K.  Polk,  Millard  Fill- 
more and  Frankhn  Pierce,  who  became  presi- 
dents. In  my  long  service  I  have  not  seen  a 
more  able  Congress ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  over  the  names,  and  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  our  public  men,  to  be  struck  with 
the  number  of  namcE  which  would  come  under 
the  description  of  useful  or  brilliant  members. 

The  election  of  speaker  was  the  first  business 
of  the  House ;  and  Mr.  James  K.  Polk  and  Mr. 
John  Bell,  both  of  Tennessee,  being  put  in 
nomination,  Mr.  Polk  received  116  votes;  and 
was  elected — Mr.  Boll  receiving  103.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter S.  Franklin  was  elected  clerk. 

The  message  was  delivered  upon  receiving 
notice  of  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses  j 
and,  with  temperance  and  firmness,  it  met  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  That  specia  order 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  denun- 
ciation,— the  imputed  cause  of  the  suspension, 
and  the  revocation  of  which  was  demanded  with 
ec  much  pertinacity  and  such  imposing  demon- 
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■tntion, — ^fltr  from  being  giyen  up  was  com- 
mended for  the  good  effects  it  had  p»v.'<lioed; 
and  the  detennination  expressed  not  to  inter- 
fere with  its  operation.  In  relation  to  that 
decried  measure  the  message  sud : 

"  Of  my  own  duties  under  the  existing  laws, 
when  the  btmks  suqiended  specie  payments,  I 
oouid  not  doubt  Directions  were  immediatelj 
given  to  prevent  the  reception  into  the  Treasury 
of  any  thmg  but  gold  and  silver,  or  its  equivalent; 
and  every  practicable  arrangement  was  made  to 
preserve  the  public  fitith,  by  similar  or  equivalent 

eyments  to  the  public  creditors.  The  revenue 
>m  lands  had  been  for  some  time  substantially 
■30  collected,  under  the  order  issued  by  the  direc- 
tions of  my  predecessor.  The  effects  of  that 
order  had  been  so  salutary,  and  its  forecast  in 
regard  to  the  increasing  insecurity  of  banlc  pdper 
had  become  so  apparent,  that,  even  before  the 
catastrophe,  I  had  resolved  not  to  interfere  with 
its  operation.  Congress  is  now  to  decide  whether 
the  reve&ue  shall  continue  to  be  so  collected,  or 

liOt." 

This  was  explicit,  and  showed  that  all  at- 
tempts to  operate  upon  the  President  at  that 
poiut,  and  to  coerce  the  revocation  of  a  meas- 
ure which  he  deemed  salutary,  had  totally  failed. 
The  next  great  object  of  the  party  which  had 
contrived  the  suspension  and  organized  the  dis- 
tress, was  to  extort  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  here  again  was 
an  equal  failure  to  operate  upon  the  firmness  of 
the  President.  He  reiterated  his  former  objec- 
tions to  such  an  institution — not  merely  to  the 
particular  oue  which  had  been  tried — but  to  any 
one  in  any  form,  and  declared  his  former  con- 
victions to  be  strengthened  by  recent  events. 
Thus: 

"  We  have  seen  for  nearly  half  a  century,  that 
those  who  advocate  a  national  bank,  by  what- 
ever motive  they  may  be  influenced,  constitute 
a  portion  of  our  community  too  numerous  to 
allow  us  to  hope  for  an  early  abandonment  of 
their  favorite  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
•T:uBt  indeed  form  an  erroneous  cBtimate  of  the 
intelligence  and  temper  of  the  American  people, 
who  sumrase  ttiat  they  have  continued,  on  slight 
or  insufficient  grounds,  their  persevering  opposi- 
ticn  to  such  an  institution ;  or  that  they  can  he 
induced  by  pecuniary  pressure,  or  by  any  other 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  surrender  prin- 
ciples they  have  t,Q  long .  uid  so  inflexibly  maintain- 
ed. My  own  vie  vs  of  the  subject  are  unchanged. 
They  have  been  ."epp itedly  and  unreservedly  an- 
nounced to  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  with  full 
knowledge  of  them,  conferred  upon  me  the  two 
highest  offices  of  the  government.    On  the  last 


of  these  occasions.  I  ielt  it  due  to  the  people  ii 
apprise  them  di8titlctl}^  that,  in  the  event  of  n*  I 
election,  I  would  not  be  able  to  co-operate  i  I 
tha  re-establishment  of  a  national  bimlc.    %  I 
these  sentiments,  I  have  now  only  to  add  thi  I 
expression  of  an  increased  conviction,  that  thg 
re-establishment,  of  such  a  bank,  in  any  fon^  j 
whilst  it  would  not  accomplish  the  ben'^dcii] 
purpose    promised    by  its  advocates,   would 
impair  the  rightful  suprenuicy  of  the  popuiir  I 
will ;  injure  the  character  and  diminish  the  in.  I 
fluence  of  our  political  system;  and  bring  once  I 
more  into  existence  a  concentrated  monejedl 
power,  hostile  to  the  spirit^  and  threatening  the  I 
permanency,  of  our  repubhcan  institutions." 

Having  noticed  these  two  giwat  points  of  png.  I 
sure  upon  him,  and  thrown  them  off  with  equl  I 
strength  md  decorum,  he  went  forward  to  1 1 
new  point — the  connection  of  the  federal  gOTen- 1 
ment  with  any  bank  of  issue  in  any  form,  either  I 
as  a  depository  of  its  moneys,  or  in  the  use  oil 
its  notes ; — and  recommended  a  total  and  pe^  I 
petual  dissolution  of  the  connection.  This  vh  I 
a  new  point  of  policy,  long  meditated  by  somI 
but  now  first  brought  forward  for  legislitlTil 
action,  and  cogently  recommended  to  Congn«| 
for  its  adoption.  The  message,  referring  to  tbe  | 
recent  failure  of  the  banks,  took  advantage  ofitl 
to  say : 

"  Unforeseen  in  the  organization  of  the  goven- 1 
ment,  and  forced  on  the  Treasury  by  early  i*| 
cessities,  the  practice  of  employing  banks,  wu  I 
in  truth,  from  the  b«>ginning,  more  a  meosuKtll 
emergency  than  of  sound  po'icy.  When  wt  | 
started  into  existence  as  a  nation,  in  addition  ti 
the  burdens  of  the  new  government,  we  assumed  I 
all  the  large,  but  honorable  load,  of  debt  which! 
was  the  price  of  our  liberty;  but  we  hesitated  I 
to  weigh  down  the  infant  industry  of  the  cotm-l 
try  by  resorting  to  adequate  taxation  for  tie  I 
necessaiy  revenue.  The  facilities  of  banks,  ii  I 
return  for  the  privileges  they  acquired.  weB| 
promptly  offered,  and  perhaps  too  readily  n- 1 
ceived,  by  an  embarrassed  treasury.  Duil{| 
the  long  continuance  of  a  national  debt,  and  the  I 
intervening  difficulties  of  a  foreign  war,  the  cod- I 
nection  was  continued  from  motives  of  convciii-l 
ence;  but  these  causes  have  long  since  passed  I 
away.  M'e  have  no  emergencies  that  make  banh  I 
necessary  to  aid  the  wants  of  the  Treasury;  ml 
have  no  load  of  national  debt  to  provide  for,  and  I 
we  have  on  actual  de;  osit  a  large  surplus.  No  I 
public  interest,  therefore,  now  requires  thel 
renewal  of  a  conneciion  that  circunistaiices  have  I 
dissolved.  The  comp'ete  organizatiou  of  our  I 
government,  the  abun^  vnce  of  our  resources,  the  I 
general  harmony  whii  i  prevails  be.>vcen  tl«j 
different  States,  and  with  foreign  powers,  ail  on- 1 
able  us  now  to  select  the  system  most  coiitiattni  | 


Witt  the  constitution,  and  most  a 
pobhc  wel&re." 

This  wise  reconunendation  laii 
tioD  for  the  Independent  Treasui 
oppoBed  with  unwonted  violence 
but  vmdicated  as  weU  by  experie 

mended  by  wisdom;  andnowunive 

red  in— COTstitnting  an  era  in  our 

toiy,  and  reflecting  distmctive  credi 

Buren's  admmistration.    But  he  d 

proposing  a  dissolution  of  goven 

nection  with  these  institutions;  he 

and  proposed  to  make  them  safer 

Bunity,  and  more  amenable  to  the 

lini   These  mstitutions  exercised 

of  stopping  payment^  qmdifled  b3 

game  of  suspension,  when  they  jud 

Bon  of  the  country  existed  making 

lo  do  so.    Three  of  these  general 

y  taken  place  in  the  last  quarter  « 

preaentmg  an  evil  entirely  too  lai 

remedy  of  individual  suits  agamst  th< 

banks;  and  requiring  the  strong  an 

I  eral  and  authoritative  proceeding. 

I  only  be  found  in  subjecting  them  to 

I  of  bankruptcy;  and  this  the  message 

I  commended.    It  was  the  first  recon 

I  of  th«  kind,  and  deserves  to  be  com 

I  for  its  novelty  and  boldness,  and  its 

Icidency,  if  adopted.   This  is  the  rw 

'"on; 

I  „"!?  *''®  "^  t^e,  it  is  our  duty 
III]  the  remedies  against  a  deprecii 
■camncy  which  the  constitution  enal 
Ijfford.  The  Treasury  Department,  ( 
■fcnner  occasions,  has  suggested  the 
lud  importance  of  a  uniform  law  c 
■bankruptcies  of  corporations,  and  othei 

II  rough  the  mstrumentality  of  sucl 
iBlutary  check  may  doubtless  be  in 
|be  issues  of  paper  money,  and  an 

Imnedygiventothecitize^'inawa 
«l«al  m  aU  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fuj 
ii«d  by  the  constitution." 

A  bankrupt  law  for  banks !  That 
'wieay.  Besides  its  efficacy  in  preve 
^suspensions,  it  would  be  a  remed 
"alone.  The  day  fixed  for  the  act 
fKt  would  be  the  day  for  resuming  p 
*gomg  into  liquidation.  It  would  be 
^onesty  or  death  to  these  coiporatie 
^"°  these  two  alternatives  even  t 
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nth  the  conatitatioii,  and  most  condudve  to  the 
nblio  wel&ie." 

This  wise  recommendation  lidd  the  foimda- 
jgn  for  the  Independent  Treasury — a  measure 
ipposed  with  unwonted  violence  at  the  time, 
Int  vindicated  as  well  by  experience  as  recom- 
loended  by  wisdom ;  and  now  uniyersally  concur- 
led  in — constituting  an  era  in  our  financial  his- 
toiy,  and  reflecting  distinctive  credit  on  Mr.  Van 
Bnren's  administration.    But  he  did  not  stop  at 
Moposing  a  dissolution  of  governmental  con- 
aeetion  with  these  institutions;  he  went  further, 
od  proposed  to  make  them  safer  for  the  com- 
mimity,  and  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
lind.   These  institutions  exercised  the  privilege 
of  stopping  payment,  qualified  by  the  gentle 
ume  of  suspension,  when  they  judged  a  condi- 
tion of  the  country  existed  making  it  expedient 
to  do  BO.    Three  of  these  general  suspensions 
bd  taken  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
presenting  an  evil  entirely  too  large  for  the 
remedy  of  individual  suits  against  the  delinquent 
binks;  and  requiring  the  strong  arm  of  a  gen- 
end  and  authoritative  proceeding.    This  could 
only  be  found  in  subjecting  them  to  the  process 
of  bankruptcy;  and  this  the  message  boldly  re- 
oommended.    It  was  the  first  recommendation 
d  the  kind,  and  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
lor  its  novelty  and  boldness,  and  its  undoubted 
efficiency,  if  adopted.  This  is  the  recommenda- 


"In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
liU  the  remedies  agunst  a  depreciated  paper 
Icnrrency  which  the  constitution  enables  us  to 
liffoM.  The  Treasury  Department,  on  several 
liirmer  occasions,  has  suggested  the  propriety 
lind  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
Ibinkruptcics  of  corporations.  And  other  bankers. 
iTlrougb  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  law,  a 
jniutary  check  may  doubtless  be  imposed  on 
[tlK  issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  effectual 
emedy  given  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once 
qnal  m  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fully  autho- 
1  by  the  constitution." 

A  bankrupt  law  for  banks !  That  was  the 
meay.    Besides  its  efficacy  in  preventing  fu- 

e  suspensions,  it  would  be  a  remedy  for  the 

1  one.    The  day  fixed  for  the  act  to  take 

feet  would  be  the  day  for  resuming  payments, 

r  going  into  liquidation.    It  would  be  the  day 

(honesty  or  death  to  these  corporations;  and 

f eon  these  two  alternatives  even  the  most 


refiractoiy  bank  would  choose  the  former,  if 
able  to  do  so. 

The  banks  of  "  District  of  Oolumbia,  sod 
their  currenqr,  K.  ,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
OongresB,  admitted  a  direct  remedy  in  its  own 
legislation,  both  for  the  fact  of  their  suspension 
and  the  evil  of  the  small  notes  whioh  they 
issued.  The  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  where  the 
resumption  did  not  take  place  in  a  limited  time, 
and  penalties  on  the  issue  of  the  small  notes, 
were  the  appropriate  remedies ; — and,  as  such 
were  recommended  to  Congress. 

There  the  President  not  only  met  and  con- 
fronted the  evils  of  the  actual  suspension  as 
they  stood,  but  went  further,  and  provided 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  thereafter, 
in  four  cardinal  reconimendations :  1,  never  to 
have  another  national  bank^  2,  never  to  receive 
bank  notes  again  in  payment  of  federal  dues ; 
3,  never  to  use  the  banks  again  for  depositories 
of  the  public  moneys ;  4,  to  apply  the  process 
of  bankruptcy  to  all  future  defaulting  banks. 
These  were  strong  recommendations,  all  founded 
in  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  public,  and  called  for 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  government,  if  it 
meant  to  maintain  its  supremacy ;  but  recom« 
mendations  running  deep  into  the  pride  and  in- 
terests of  a  poweribl  class,  and  well  calculated 
to  infiame  still  higher  the  formidable  combinar 
tion  already  arrayed  against  the  President,  and 
to  extend  it  to  all  that  should  support  him. 

The  immediate  cause  for  convoking  the  extra- 
ordinary session — the  approaching  deficit  in  the 
revenue— was  frankly  stated,  and  the  remedy 
as  frankly  proposed.  Six  millions  of  dollars 
was  the  estimated  amount;  and  to  provide  it 
neither  loans  nor  taxes  were  proposed,  but  the 
retention  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  deposit 
to  be  made  with  the  States,  and  a  temporary 
issue  of  treasury  notes  to  supply  the  deficiency 
until  the  incoming  revenue  should  replenish  the 
treasury.  The  following  was  that  recommenda- 
tion: 

"  It  is  not  proposed  to  procure  the  required 
amount  by  loans  or  increased  taxation.  There 
aVo  now  in  the  treasury  nine  millions  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars,  directed  by  the  Act  of  the 
23d  of  June,  1836,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States  in  October  next.  This  sum,  if  so  depos- 
ited, will  bo  subject,  under  the  law,  to  be  re- 
called, if  needed,  to  deft-ay  existing  appropria- 
tions :  and,  as  it  is  now  evident  that  the  whole; 
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or  the  principal  part  of  it,  will  be  wanted  for 
that  purpose,  it  appears  most  proper  that  th« 
deposits  shomd  be  withheld.  Until  the  amoun. 
can  be  collected  from  the  banks,  treasury  notes 
may  be  temporarily  issued,  to  be  gradually  re- 
deemed as  it  is  received." 

Six  millions  of  treasury  notes  only  were  -e- 
quired,  and  from  this  small  amount  required,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  readily  an  adequate  amount 
could  have  been  secured  from  the  deposit 
banks,  if  the  administration  had  foreseen  a 
month  or  two  beforehand  that  the  suspension 
was  to  take  place.  An  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
being  an  imitation  of  the  exchequer  bill  issues 
of  the  British  government,  which  had  been  the 
facile  and  noiseless  way  of  swamping  that  gov- 
ernment in  bottomless  debt,  was  repugnant  to 
the  policy  of  this  writer,  and  opposed  by  him : 
but  of  this  hereafter.  The  third  instalment  of 
the  deposit,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  received 
by  the  States— received  in  depreciated  paper, 
and  t'uo  fourth  demanded  in  the  same.  A  de- 
posit demanded !  and  claimed  as  a  debt ! — that 
is  to  say :  the  word  ^'deposit"  used  in  the  act 
idmitted  to  be  both  by  Congress  and  the  States 
a  fraud  and  a  trick,  and  distribution  the 
thing  intended  and  done.  Seldom  has  it  hap- 
pened that  so  gross  a  fraud,  and  one,  too,  in- 
tended to  cheat  the  constitution,  hus  been  so 
promptly  acknowledged  by  the  b'gh  parties 
perpetrating  it.    But  of  this  also  hcj»after. 

The  decorum  and  reserve  of  a  State  pa^Tcr 
would  not  allow  the  President  to  expatiate 
upon  the  enormity  of  the  suspension  which  had 
been  contrived,  nor  to  discriminate  between  the 
honest  and  solvent  banks  which  had  been  taken 
by  surprise  an^  swept  off  in  a  current  which 
they  could  not  resist,  and  the  insolvent  or  crim- 
inal class,  which  contrived  the  catastrophe  and 
exulted  in  its  success.  He  oould  only  hint  at 
the  discrimination,  and,  while  recommending 
the  bankrupt  process  for  one  class,  to  express 
his  belief  that  with  all  the  honest  and  solvent 
institutions  the  suspension  would  be  temporary, 
ami  that  they  would  seize  the  earliest  moment 
w'hich  the  conduct  of  others  would  permit,  to 
vindicate  their  integrity  and  ability  by  return- 
ing to  specie  payments. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  MESSAGE:  TEEASCEY  NOTFA 

UNnER    the    first    two   of    our   Presidents, 
Washington,  and  the  first   Mr.    Adams,  thii 
course  of  the  British  Parliament  was  followej 
in  answering  the  address  of  the  President,  as. the 
course  of  the  sovereign  was  followed  in  doliver- 
ing  it.    The  Sovereign  delivered  his  address  in 
person  to  the  two  assembled  Houses,  and  each 
answered  it :  our  two  first  Presidents  did  the 
same,  and  the  Houses  answered.    The  purport 
of  the  answer  was  always  to  express  a  concur- 
rence, or  non-concurrence   with   the   general 
policy  of  the  government  as  thus  authentically 
exposed;  and  the  privilege  of  answering  the 
ad^r  -kT  laid  open  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  che  fullest  discussion.     The  efiect  of  the 
prictioo  was  to  lay  open  the    state   of  the 
country,  and  the  public  policy,  to  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  in  the  character  of  the  answer 
to  decide  the  question  of  accord  or  disaccord- 
of  support  or  opposition — between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  executive  branches  of  the 
government.     The  change  from  the   address 
delivered  in  person,  with  its  ans^ipr,  to  the 
message  sent  by  the  private  secretary,  and  no 
answer,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
considered  a  ref'       ;  but  it  was  questioned  at 
the  time,  whether  any  good  would  come  of  it 
and  whether  that  would  not  be  done  irregularly, 
in  the  course  of  the  debates,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  done  regularly  in  the  discussion 
of  the  address.  The  administration  policy  would 
be  sure  to  bo  attacked,  and  irregularly,  in  the 
course  of  business,  if  the  spirit  of  opposition 
should  not  bo  allowed-  full  indulgence  in  a 
general  and  regular  discussion.     The  attacks 
would  come,  and   many    of    Mr.    Jefferson's 
friends  thought  it  better  they  should  come  at 
once,  and  occupy  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  ses- 
sion, than  to  be  scattered  through  the  whole  ses- 
sion and  mixed  up  with  all  its  business.  But  tho 
change  was  made,  and  has  stood,  and  now  any 
bill  or  motion  is  laid  hold  of,  to  hang  a  spcecli 
upon,  against  the  measures  or  policy  of  an  I 
administration.    This  was  signally  the  case  at  I 
this  extra  session,  in   relation   to  Mr.  Vanl 
Buren's  policy.     Ho  had  staked  himself  to«l 
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lOBiTely  agunst  too  large  a  combination  of 
iterests  to  expect  moderation  or  justice  from 
[g  opponents ;  and  he  received  none.  Seldom 
IB  any  President  been  visited  with  more 
iolent  and  general  assaults  than  he  received, 
Imost  every  opposition  speaker  assailing  some 
art  of  the  message.  One  of  the  number,  Mr. 
laleb  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  made  it  a 
usiness  to  reply  to  the  whole  document,  for- 
ttlly  and  elaborately,  under  two  and  thirty 
iatinct  heads — the  number  of  points  in  the 
lariner's  compass :  each  head  bearing  a  caption 
0  indicate  its  point :  and  in  that  speech  any 
me  that  chooses,  can  find  in  a  condensed  form, 
md  convenient  for  reading,  all  the  points  of  ac- 
nsation  against  the  democratic  policy  from  the 
jeginning  of  the  government  down  to  that  day. 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  assailed  it  for 
ifhit  it  contained,  and  for  what  it  did  not — for 
iU  specific  recommendations,  and  for  its  omission 
to  recommend  measures  which  they  deemed 
necessary.  The  specie  payments — the  discon- 
nection with  banks — the  retention  of  the  fourth 
istalment — the  bankrupt  act  against  banks — 
k  brief  issue  of  treasury  notes ;  all  were  con- 
temned as  measures  improper  in  themselves 
Dd  inadequate  to  the  relief  of  the  country : 
rlile,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national  bank  ap- 
earcd  to  them  to  be  the  proper  and  adequate 
tnedy  for  the  public  evils.  With  them  acted 
uny  able  men : — in  the  Senate,  Bayard,  of  Del- 
UK,  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  John  Davis, 
Massachnsetts,  Preston,  of  South  Carolina, 
ithard,  of  New  Jersey,  Rives,  of  Virginia : — 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  John 
lincy  Adams,  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Richard 
jddl(\  of  Pennsylvania,  Gushing,  of  Massachu- 
ts,  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Henry  Johnson, 
Louisiana,  Hunter  and  Mercer,  of  Virginia, 
Pope,  of  Kentucky,  John  Sargeant,  Un- 
ood  of  Kentucky,  Lewis  Williams,  Wise. 
these  were  speaking  members,  and  in  their 
rsity  of  talent  displayed  all  the  varieties  of 
jtiTo  speaking — close  reasoning,  sharp  invcc- 
impassioncd  declamation,  rhetoric,  logic. 
the  other  hand  was  an  equal  array,  both 
iber  and  speaking  talent,  on  the  other 
|Wonding  and  supporting  the  rccommenda- 
of  the  President :— in  the  Senate,  Silas 
[ht,  Grundy,  John  M.  Niles,  King,  of 
»,  Strange,  of  North  Garolina,  Buchan- 
l»thoun,  Linn,  of  Missouri,  Benton,  Bcd- 
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ford  Brown,  of  North  Carolina,  Willi  Alien, 
of  Ohio,  John  P.  King,  of  Georgia.  ^  .  of 
Mississippi: — in  the  House  of  RepriMiiUunes, 
Cambreleng,  of  New  York,  Hamer,  of  Ohio, 
Howard  and  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  John  M.  Patton, 
Francis  Pickens. 

The  treasury  note  bill  was  one  of  the  first 
measures  on  which  the  struggle  took  place.  It 
was  not  a  favorite  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
democracy,  but  the  majority  preferred  a  small 
issue  of  that  paper,  intended  to  operate,  not  as 
a  currency,  but  as  a  ready  means  of  borrowing 
money,  and  especially  from  small  capitalists ; 
and,  therefore,  preferable  to  a  direct  loan.  It 
was  opposed  as  a  paper  money  bill  in  disguise, 
as  germinating  a  new  national  debt,  and  as  the 
easy  mode  of  raising  money,  so  ready  to  run 
into  abuse  from  its  very  facility  of  use.  The 
President  had  recommended  the  issue  in  gen- 
eral terms :  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
descended  into  detail,  and  proposed  notes  as 
low  as  twenty  dollars,  and  without  interest. 
The  Senate's  committee  rejected  that  proposi- 
tion, and  reported  a  bill  only  for  largo  notes — 
none  less  than  100  dollars,  and  bearing  interest; 
so  as  to  bo  used  for  investment,  nor,  circulation. 
Mr.  Webster  assailed  the  Secretary's  plan,  Bay» 
ing— 

"  He  proposes,  sir,  to  issue  treasury  notes  of 
small  denominations,  down  even  as  low  as 
twenty  dollars,  not  bearing  interest,  and  re- 
deemable at  no  fixed  period ;  they  are  to  be  re- 
ceived in  debts  due  to  government,  but  are  not 
otherwise  to  be  paid  until  at  some  indefinite 
time  there  shall  be  a  certain  surplus  in  the 
treasury  beyond  what  the  Secretary  may  think 
its  wants  require.  Now,  sir,  this. is  plain,  au- 
thentic, statutable  paper  money ;  it  is  exactly  a 
new  emission  of  old 'continental.  If  the  genius 
of  the  old  confederation  were  now  to  rise  up  in 
the  midst  of  us,  he  could  not  furnish  us,  from 
the  abundant  stores  of  his  recollection,  with  a 
more  perfect  model  of  paper  money.  It  carries 
no  interest;  it  has  no  fixed  time  of  payment; 
it  is  to  circulate  as  currency,  and  it  is  to  circu- 
late on  the  credit  of  government  alone,  with  no 
fixed  period  of  redemption!  If  this  be  not 
paper  money,  pray,  sir,  what  is  it?  And,  sir, 
who  expected  this  ?  Who  expected  that  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  ex-periment  for  reforming  the 
currency,  and  bringing  it  to  an  absolute  gold 
and  silver  circulation,  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  found  recommending  to  us  a  regular 
emission  of  paper  money?  This,  sir,  is  quite 
new  in  the  history  of  this  government ;  it  be- 
longs to  that  of  the  confederation  which  has 
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Msaed  away.  Since  1789,  although  we  hare 
usued  treasury  notes  on  sundry  occasions,  we 
hare  issued  none  like  these ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  issued  none  not  bearing  interest,  intended 
for  circulation,  and  with  no  fixed  mode  of  re- 
demption. I  am  glad,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  tho  committee  have  not  adopted  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendation,  and  that  they  hare  re- 
eommended  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  of  a  de- 
scription more  conformable  to  the  practice  of' 
the  goTemment." 

Mr.  Benton,  though  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
issuing  these  notes,  and  preferring  himself  a 
direct  loan  in  this  case,  yet  defended  the  partic- 
ular bill  which  had  been  broughtr  in  from  the 
character  and  effects  ascribed  to  it,  and  said : 

"He  should  not  have  risen  in  this  debate, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  misapprehenBions  which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  of  some  senators 
as  to  the  character  of  the  bill.  It  is  called  by 
some  a  paper-money  bill,  and  by  others  a  bill 
to  germmate  a  new  national  debt.  These  are 
serious  imputations,  and  require  to  be  answered, 
not  by  declamation  and  recrimination,  but  by 
&ct8  and  reasons,  addressed  to  the  candor  and 
to  the  intelligence  of  an  enlightened  and  patri- 
otic community. 

"  I  dissent  from  the  imputations  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  bill.  I  maintain  that  it  is  neither 
a  paper-money  bill,  noj  a  bill  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  national  debt ;  and  will  briefly 
give  my  reasons  for  believing  as  I  do  on  both 
points. 

"  There  are  certainly  two  classes  of  treasury 
notes — one  for  investment,  and  one  for  circula- 
tion ;  and  both  classes  are  known  to  our  laws, 
and  possess  distinctive  features,  which  define 
their  respective  characters,  and  confine  them  to 
their  respective  uses. 

"The  notes  for  investment  bear  an  interest 
sufficient  to  induce  capitalists  to  exchange  gold 
and  silver  for  them,  and  to  lay  them  by  as  a 
productive  fund.  This  is  their  distinctive  fea- 
ture, but  not  the  onlj'  one ;  they  possess  other 
subsidiary  qualities,  such  as  transferability  only 
by  indorsement — payable  at  a  fixed  time — not 
re-issuable — nor  of  small  denomination — and  to 
be  cancelled  when  paid.  Notes  of  this  class  are. 
In  fact,  loan  notes — notes  to  raise  loans  on,  by 
•Jelling  them  for  hard  money— either  immedi- 
ately by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or, 
secondarily,  by  the  creditor  of  the  government 
to  whom  they  have  been  paid.  In  a  word,  they 
possess  all  the  qualities  which  invito  invest- 
ment and  forbid  and  impede  circulation. 

"  The  treasury  notes  for  currency  are  distin- 
guished by  features  and  qualities  the  reverse  of 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  They  bear 
little  or  no  interest.  They  are  payable  to  bearer 
— transferable  by  delivery — re-issuable — of  low 
denominations — and  frequently  reimbursable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  government.    They  are,  in 


fkct,  paper  money,  and  posaeu  all  the  qualitiii 
which  lorbid  investment,  and  invite  to  ciitnl^ 
tion.  The  treasury  notes  of  1815  were  of  tint 
character,  except  for  the  optional  clause  to  en^ 
ble  the  holder  to  fund  them  at  the  inteiut 
which  commanded  loans — at  seven  per  cent. 

"  These  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two 
classes  of  notes.  Now  try  the  committee's  UQ 
by  the  test  of  these  ^uaUties.  It  will  be  fonnj  i 
that  the  notes  which  it  authorizes  belong  to  tin 
first-named  class ;  that  they  are  to  bear  an  ig. 
terest,  which  may  be  six  per  cent. ;  that  ther 
are  transferable  only  by  indorsement ;  thit 
they  are  not  re-issuable ;  that  they  are  to  k  | 
paid  at  a  day  certain — to  wit.  within  one  jey 
that  they  are  not  to  be  iBsned  of  less  denomiiii!  I 
tion  tlum  one  hundred  dollars ;  are  to  be  cib-  I 
celled  when  taken  up :  and  that  the  Secretin  I 
of  the  Treasury  is  expressly  authorized  to  nia  | 
money  upon  them  by  loaning  them. 

"  These  are  the  features  and  qualities  of  th] 
notes  to  be  issued,  and  they  define  and  fix  their  f 
character  as  notes  to  raise  loans,  and  to  be  u( 
by  as  investments,  and  not  as  notes  for  ml 
roncy,  to  be  pushed  into  circulation  by  lb  I 
power,  of  the  government ;  and  to  add  to  tbl 
curse  of  the  day  by  increasing  the  quantity  tfl 
unconvertible  paper  money." 
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Though  yielding  to  an  issue  of  these  notes  jt: 
this  particular  form,  limited  in  size  of  the  nottj 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  yet  Mr.  Benton 
it  due  to  himself  and  the  subject  to  enter  s 
test  against  the  policy  of  such  issues,  and 
expose  their  dangerous  tendency,  both  to 
into  a  paper  currenqr,  and  to  steal  by  a  noi 
less  march  into  the  creation  of  public  debt, 
thus  expressed  himself: 

"  I  trust  I  have  vindicated  the  bill  from 
stigma  of  being  a  paper  currency  bill,  and 
the  imputation  of  being  the  first  step  tovi 
the  creation  of  a  new  national  debt.    J  bope 
is  fully  cleared  from  the  odium  of  both  tii 
imputations.    I  will  now  say  a  few.  words 
the  policy  of  issuing  treasury  notes  in  tine 
peace,  or  even  in  time  of  war,  until  the  ordii 
resources  of  loans  and  taxes  had  been  tried 
exhausted.    I  am  no  friend  to  the  issue 
treasury  notes  of  any  kind.    As  loans,  they 
a  disguised  mode  of  borrowing,  and  cmj 
slide  into  a  currency :  as  a  currency,  it  is 
most  seductive,  the  most  dangerous,  and 
most  liable  to  abuse  of  all  the  descriptioB 
paper  money.     'The  stamping  of  j 
government)  is  an  operation  so  mi 
than   the  laying  of   taxes,  or  of  borro 
money,  that  a  government  in  the  habit  of 
emissions  would  rarely  fail,  in  any  cmcrpi 
to  indulge  itself  too  far  in  the  cmploymcnl 
that  resource,  to  avoid  as  much  as  po-isible 
less  auspicious  to  present  popularity.'   So 
General   Hamilton ;    and   Jefferson,  lU 
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*  ">  act  which  fej  *°  '^?"«  *he 
bat  little  hold  of  tr«*^"?J^«'-  of, 

«ndenmandsomelP"''"«»in 

"wney.  Loans  »r«^-  .  ^^*t  is  ' 
IfeMt.ofonesidetofi"'*^'^  ^^the 
'»d:  the  issue  of  .J^/™'^'  ""^  "t 
'fe'^iilofthemlkSran^^.f  *"' 
lilMk  and  rags  Th?*  *"<^.the  sup, 
ferolution,  aS  the  „L- **"""«''**'' 

Bi«ct  Joans  are  aTwlvH  j^f  °"«  °n 
,rf  the  lender;  tiSS  ^°l"«t«y  <i 

MborrowiigS7»."°*«  lo'^s 
i-v  much  so  as  if  thl  h  e^^^ernmei 
l^itj  fornecessitv  h„.  ^°?''*  ""^^ 
Vtous  claimant  m?sttt°  ^  "*** 
Wether  with  or  wkhr.,  ^^°  ^'"a*  is 
'%  per  cent  tt  n,"'*"?^*-'^^ 
'  ;:»«•?  fain  escK^Ssf^^*™' 

»thencoiddiZJ'l™"8'»  its  foi 
"^ofa  cun^ncy chSi  *°  '*'  «ntU  J 
"»t''e&ceofi;beby«'^I«*n 

»»«WaIswhichsh?  I'*"'^^'"«» 
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Mtcon,  Rwdolph,  and  >Il  ♦».-  r  xT 
republican  cau,?5e"cu^d  ill'?.""  «j:  the 
Mgacious  statesmen  were  shv^V  .i,''"",-    ^^^^e 

certain  of  being  abu8«^>    Th!    Z  ?]'"'*'  «"<»  so 
Bible  to  recur  to  it  iJtime^fe''*''*  '*  in^bnis- 
could  only  be  thought  5  a^M^."?*.'  '^^  *»>«*  >'t 
«.d  perils  of  war.SSit^J.  »«?«  exigencies 
direct  and  responsible  alS™!f' ^""^/"^^^  the 
taies.    Bred  iS  the^hSfir  "^  loans*and 
f  came  here  at  thklJSof ,?«««  P-eat  men, 
risk^aa  issne  of  tre«,S?not^  "Pl^  ''^  '^^ 
direct  loan,  and  that  for  man^."  }  P«'»n«d  a  i 
ms.    There  is  clear  authS^.*"^ '^^^''t  rea- 
coDstitutionj  but,  to  fe,d";r,^'  borrow  in  the 

th««  notes,'we  Lst  entr  "the°fliL*^'««"« 
itrucrrepowere.    To  bomwi.  ,« "I  °^  *=<"»- 
sponsible  act ;  it  is  f«  Iw^T^   '  '^  *o  do  a  re- 
b%  to  the  colt1tu?J°^S  W^°  '«^'«'t^ 
t  cannot  be  justifledTte  4,?«  ^^^  **"«"'*  "" 
do  an  act  which  kw  SS^  *''f  ®  ''^tes.  is  to 
bat  little  hold  of  theTbi' f'^hichtokes 
condenm  and  some  en^JiLV  ^hich  few 
"^  the  quantum  o^^S'^fff  't  in- 
money.    Loans  are  limited  W  ^i, '^'^'j'  «»^Jed 
tot,  of  one  side  to  Sw  an^d  of  ^^'^1*^'  »t 
lend:  the  issue  of  these  nnL=u  ^  *he  other  to 
fte  will  of  the  mlkZ^nd^u  ^^  °P  ^mit  but 
black  and  rags.    TWn^  »-*''®  ^"PP^^  of  lamn- 

Bevolution,afdth?a:sg„"SyC"'«  f^^^ 
ftrnish  some  instructive  Son..  ^Z??  should 
Direct  loans  are  always  vS?  °°  ^^'^  head. 
of  the  lender ;  treaS  l^^\'^  °°  the  part 

l!.«»dborrowi^gS The^o'  '°"°"  "''y  ^ 
-«  much  so  as  if  2  h«L^  ?™"^°t  ciJeditor 

breast,- forneStyha^Tow'''':^?!?*  *°  his 
Btous  claimant  must  t J«     T'  ^^  the  neces- 

rtetherwithorwUhouS*'^''!*  «  tendered, 
'f  %  per  cent,  below  pa^*"^«,*7«'hether  ten 

^  would  hin  eschel^Ss  f,^f™"*'*«h^ 
"w-  I  prefer  theSreo  l«  "^"P^^^te  ^^ 
""•Id  only  bring  mSelfJT"  ?^  ^^20t.'21. 
^"•^  when  it  ^as  S  th^r^**  ^  this 
me  to  carry  a  loan  TE^  u  *  there  was  not 
wthencoildlCseir^?  '*'  ^°™8  5  nor 
«of  a  currency  erSrS'S  L"*"  "^^''^  '"^^ 
"n  the  face  of  the  buf.»  "^^^  eradicated 

rhe  bill  passed  the  Spn«f^  u 
l7  ¥ess:^.  Clay  cilit  X"  ^°'™'  ^°*«' 
i«nd  Spence  of  Ma^^S  '  ^''«°'  South- 
*«  House  of  RepSS  "^"''"^  "^"^t  it. 
»« strenuous  SZ:^'"^  '*  encountered 

»- trials  whicrshotl'trer""'-''^"^'^ 
'y  of  these  notes  te!r^    /  dangerous  pro- 

"^-vestmenUntoth'sL  "  ''^ ''""^- 
f-  Sereral  motTns  ^^^''•^P''*''°^<=«'- 
»^to  ma^e  Z       "!  °"^^  *°  ««!"«« 

>tordte*rto's"rj"^ 

The  interest  was  stlSjn^^!"^ 
'»«  t  to  a  nominoi  '"  *  ™otion 

^«  that  for  XtThTV.'^'^  this  mo. 
^aucmgthommimumsizoto 


^!^!^^^fJU^.  PMSiDENT. 


w25,  received  a  I>i>«>  ' 

-te.  TheitL'Tredr^'lir-  "-ty 
by  a  majority  of  fortv^?  .^^  """  *»"««» 
^th  this  aiendS  MrTf  *"*'^^'«'*» 
restore  the  «ino  h^s?     /'.      "**"*  °«»Ted  to 

*--,  if  it  J  n?t  dTnt  "tultr  "^  »*-■ 
port  from  the  bUl-T:.;  •       ^^^''''g  his  sui^ 

the  in.n>ediato  wi^^f^'V'"*  "''*'^''"* 
lack  of  time  to  rai^  thfn!  ?"'^'  '"^^  the 
«  declared  byThe  st  "^'^^^  »<li«ctloan 
<=0"W  have  bre^ht  hT^  °'  '""^  '"^^, 
"otesinanyshajS    Mr  r/°  '°*«  ^°'  treasuj 

scheme  as  a  EoZ^::tZ^^f  *'^  '^''"^^ 
snpported  Mr.  Benton's  Lh"  "'^'hsguise,  but 
tothatdesign.    He  ^j^       ^  ^"«  *''^«"« 

4f-dtnr^o&<'r-«»to  this  me. 
opudon.    Mr.  awonft  °°\  to  change  "hS 

have  been  done  better  bv^,7"**^?"Kht  't  might 
of  many  appropria«oM  noT^°*^|.*'^«  «etion 
ne^ssary,  rather  tC^hvLZ'^^^P^^^^ly 
Reduction,  economy  ret.^L^°''"'S  to  a  loan, 
eommended  by  thTCS^f^^^t,  had  Uen  re! 

pursued?  Mr.  C.s"hS"irl-^^^»otthS 
WM,that  these  not^s  were  m?-'*''*'""'  however, 
differing  from  bank  nJe?o^7lf.fr*r*««.*»Jy 
the  Secretary  a  power  nf  «  •  **  ^^  in  eivini 
he  pleases.  "^    ^^^"^  "^  ^^mg  the  interfstaf 


w,  said  Mr  P 

government  bank  Aot^!™^"*  ^^^  issuing 
up  .a  government  baSik'l?i"'P"''^«nt  to  set 
^  mcipient  bank.    Now  i  Jf^  "^  P**^'  of  i^ 
Ppwer  to  issue  bank  n^«  ^^^"""^ot  has  the 
directly  and  covertlv  a  &r^  '°  to  form  in! 
h^  not  the  pow7r  Kta^fe  ^°^  ."  it  that  it 
What  difference  is  there  >!.       *  ""t'onal  bank? 
ment  bank  with  mTw^T  "  ^^  gove™- 
eashier,  and  a  bank  c^mn^"?  *«  the  great 
of  private  citizens?    What^i/*  "orporS 
except  that  the  latter  is  fl**^'''*"**  's  there, 
more  stable,  and  more  fL  f  **'  '^^  safer,  and 
ences,  and  more  rSSat^nf  "^  ^^^^'"^  inAu- 
'  iJf  attack  is  made  at  Wastn^'*'*  republican  ? 
banks  of  the  country  wS  °^^°  "Pon  all  the 
hundred  milUons  ofYnknn?«*''^".*'*'«tone 
At  such  a  time,  a  time  tl^T'"  '"  circulation. 
ffi  we  denoun^  them  dL"  .if"*""'  '"«tead  of 
them,  and  begin  to  issue  nf^  *^?'"'  ^^^  to  ruin 
them!    YoufesorttopaKK\"PP««itiont; 
to  put  down ;  you  reso??^  '  u'''}'  ^o"  Profess 
pretend  to  decVa^lo  d^n*^'''''  ^hich  you 
to  a  government  Sperc^n"**""**5/o»  «>8ort 
exclaimed  against  SSJ  c,?,^""^'  *««^  having 
fold  and  silver  f    Mr  ^  ^^^"^  ^^<^Pt  that  of 
Mr.  Benton's  amenLZAr*^  ^  should  vote  for 
prevent  the  creaUon^ai^  ^"^  '^  ^*  ^«nt  to 
government  currency  »   Sovernment  bank  and  a 
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".He  would  not  be  unwilling  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  bill,  as  a  loan,  and  that  only  a  tem- 
porary loan.  He  was,  however,  utterly  opposed 
to  every  modification  <-''  the  measure  which  went 
to  stamp  upon  it  the  character  of  a  government 
currency.  All  past  experience  showed  that  such 
a  currency  would  depreciate;  that  it  will  and 
must  depreciate.  He  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  $100  bills  were  less  likely  to 
get  into  common  circulation  than  $50  bills.  His 
objection  was  against  the  old  continental  money 
in  any  shape  or  in  any  disguise,  and  he  would 
therefore  vote  for  the  amendment." 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  16  to  25, 
the  yeas  and  nays  being : 

Yeas — Messrs.  AUeUj  Benton,  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Clayton,  Kent,  Kmg,  of  Georgia,  KcKean, 
Pierce,  Rives,  Bobbins,  Smith,  of  Connecticut, 
Southard,  Spence,  Tipton,  Webster,  White — 16. 

Nays — Messrs.  Buchanan,  Clay,  of  Alabama, 
Crittenden,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard,  Kmg,  of 
Alabama,  Knight,  Linn,  Lyon,  Morris,  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Norvell,  Roai\p,  Robinson,  Smith,  of  Indi- 
ana, Strange,  Swift,  Tolmadge,  Walker,  Wil- 
liams, Wall,  Wright,  Young — 25. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EETSNTION  OF  TUE  FOUllTIf  DEPOSIT  INSTAL- 
MENT. 

The  deposit  with  the  States  had  only  reached 
its  second  instalment  when  the  depu»lt  banks, 
unable  to  stand  a  continued  quarterly  drain  of 
near  ten  millions  to  the  quarter,  gave  np  the 
eflfort  and  closed  their  doors.  The  first  instal- 
ment had  been  delivered  the  first  of  January,  in 
specie,  or  its  equivalent ;  the  second  in  April, 
also  in  valid  money ;  the  third  one  demandablo 
on  the  first  of  June,  was  accepted  by  the  States 
in  depreciated  paper :  and  they  were  very  willing 
to  receive  the  fourth  instalment  in  the  same 
way.  It  had  cost  the  States  nothing,— was  not 
likely  to  be  called  back  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  was  all  clear  gains  to  those  who  took 
it  as  a  deposit  and  held  it  as  a  donation.  But 
the  Federal  Treasury  needed  it  also  j  and  like- 
wise needed  ten  millions  more  of  that  amount 
which  had  altendy  heea  " deposited"  witv  the 
States ;  and  which  "  deposit "  was  made  on  ac- 
cepted under  a  statute  which  required  it  to  bo 
paid  back  whenever  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
required  it.    That  want  hod  now  come,  and  the, 


event  showed  the  delusion  and  the  cheat  of  the 
bill  under  which  a  distribution  had  been  mad» 
in  the  name  of  a  deposit.    The  idea  of  restitu< 
tion  entered  no  one's  head!    neither  of  the 
government  to  demand  it,  nor  of  the  States  ta 
render  back.    What  had  been  delivered,  was 
gone  I  that  was  a  clear  case ;  and  reclamation, 
or  rendition,  even  of  the  smallest  part,  or  atth» 
most  remote  period,  was  not  dreamed  of.    Bui 
there  was  a  portion  behind — another  instalment 
of  ten  millions — deliverable  out  of  the  '^sur- 
plus "  on  the  first  day  of  October :  but  there 
was  no  surplus :  on  the  contrary  a  deficit :  and 
the  retention  of  this  sum  would  seem  to  bet 
matter  of  course  with  the  government,  only  re- 
quiring the  form  of  an  act  to  release  the  obliga- 
tion for  the  delivery.    It  was  recommended  by 
the  President,  counted  upon  in  the  treaswj 
estimates,  and  its  retention  the  condition  on 
which  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  was  limited 
to  ten  millionsof  dollars.  A  bill  was  reportedfor 
the  purpose,  in  the  mildest  form,  not  to  repeal 
but  to  postpone  the  clause ;  and  the  reception 
which  it  met,  though  finally  successful,  should  be 
an  eternal  admonition  to  the  federal  government 
never  to  have  any  money  transaction  with  its 
members — a  transaction  in  which  the  membere 
become  the  masters,  and  the  devourers  of  the  | 
head.  The  finance  committee  of  the  Senate  kd 
brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  obligation  to  de- 
posit this  fourth  instalment ;  and  from  the  be- 1 
ginning  it  encountered  a  serious  resistance.  .Mr,  j 
Webster  led  the  way,  saying : 

"  We  are  to  consider  that  this  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  is  to 
go  equally  among  all  the  States,  and  among  all 
the  people;   and  the  wants  of  tho  Treasuij 
must  be   supplied,  if  supplies  bo  necessary,  I 
equally  by  all  the  people.    It  is  not  a  qucstioii 
therefore,  whether  some  shall  have  money,  and  I 
others  shall  make  good  tho  deficiency.    Ail  I 
partake  in  the  distribution,  and  all  will  contri- 1 
bute  to  the  supply.    So  that  it  is  a  mere  ^ues-l 
tion  of  convenience,  and,  in  mv  opinion,  it  ill 
decidedly  most  convenient,  on  all  accounts,  tbit  I 
this  instalment  should  follow  its  present  dcsti-l 
nation,  and  tho  neceBBl;ties  of  tho  Treasury  lii| 
provided  for  by  other  means." 

Mr.  Preston  opposed  tho  repealing  bill,  prin-l 
cipally  on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  Stattil 
had  already  appropriated  this  monoy;  that  ill 
to  say,  harl  undertaken  public  works  on  \i»t 
strength  of  it ;  and  would  sufier  more  iiiiiiil| 
trom  not  receiving  It  than  tho  Federal  IretfitQl 
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vonld  suffer  from  othemise  supplying  its  place. 
Mr.  Crittcndeu  opposed  the  bill  on  the  same 
pound.  Kentucky,  he  said,  had  made  provision 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  relied 
upon  it,  and  could  not  expect  the  law  to  be 
lightly  rescinded,  or  broken,  on  the  faith  of 
which  she  had  anticipated  its  use.  Other 
Knators  treated  the  deposit  act  as  a  contract, 
vhich  the  United  States  was  bound  to  comply 
vith  by  delivering  all  the  instalments. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bill  Mr.  Buchanan 
proposed  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which 
mnld  be  to  change  the  essential  character  of 
tie  80  called,  deposit  act,  and  convert  it  into  a 
teal  distribution  measure.  By  the  terms  of  the 
ict,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  call  upon  the  States  for  a  return 
of  the  deposit  when  needed  by  the  Federal 
Treasury:  Mr.  Buchanan  proposed  to  release 
the  Secretary  from  this  duty,  and  devolve  it 
ipoa  Congress,  by  enacting  that  the  three  in- 
ttahnents  already  delivered,  should  remain  on 
deposit  with  the  States  until  called  for  by  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Niles  saw  the  evil  of  the  proposition, 
ind  thus  opposed  it : 

"He  must  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
imondment,  and  was  sony  it  had  been  offered. 
If  it  was  to  be  fully  considered,  it  would  renew 
the  debate  on  the  deposit  act,  as  it  went  to 
change  the  essential  principles  and  terms  of  that 
Jct  A  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  that 
Kt,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much  said, 
and  so  much  misrepresentation,  had  professed 
to  reheard  it — and  he  could  not  doubt  that  at  the 
time  they  did  so  regard  it — as  simply  a  deposit 
liir;  as  merely  changing  the  place  of  deposit 
ih)m  the  banks  to  the  States,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  surplus.  The  money  was  still  to  be  in 
the  Treasury,  and  liable  to  IJe  drawn  out,  with 
certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  by  the  ordi- 
nary appropriation  laws,  without  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  Congress.  The  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  change  the  principles  of  the  deposit  act, 
land  the  condition  of  the  money  deposited  with 
|tho  States  under  it.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  de- 
writ  J  it  will  not  bo  in  the  Treasury,  oven  in 
Mint  of  legal  effect  or  form :  the  deposit  will 
le  changed  to  a  loan,  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
I  grant  to  the  States.  The  rights  of  the  United 
Ctates  will  be  changed  to  a  mere  claim,  like  that 
Vainst  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and 
kclaim  without  any  means  to  enforce  it.  We 
pre  charged,  at  the  time,  of  making  a  distribu- 
pn  of  the  public  revenxie  to  the  States,  in  the 
isguise  and  form  of  a  deposit ;  and  this  amend- 
Knt,  it  appeared  to  him,  would  be  a  very  bold 
k:p  towards  confirming  the  truth  of  that  charge. 
Pe  deemed  the  amendment  an  important  one, 


and  highly  objectionable ;  but  he  saw  that  the 
Senate  were  prepared  to  adopt  it,  and  he  would 
not  pursue  the  discussion,  but  content  himself 
with  repeating  his  request  for  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  the  question." 

Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
substitution  of  Congress  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  would  make  no  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  fund :  and  that  remark  of  his,  if  understood 
as  sarcasm,  was  undoubtedly  true ;  for  the  deposit 
was  intended  as  a  distribution  by  its  authors 
from  the  beginning,  and  this  proposed  substitu- 
tion was  only  taking  a  step,  and  an  effectual  one, 
to  make  it  so :  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  Congress  would  ever  be  found  to  call  for 
this  money  from  the  States,  which  they  were  so 
eager  to  give  to  the  States.  The  proposition  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
— 33  to  12 — all  the  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a  division  of  its  friends,  voting  for 
it.  Thus,  the  whole  principle,  and  the  whole 
argument  on  which  the  deposit  act  had  been 
passed,  was  reversed.  It  was  passed  to  make 
the  State  treasuries  the  Treasury  pro  tanto  of 
the  United  States — to  substitute  the  States  for 
the  banks,  for  the  keeping  of  this  surolus  until 
it  was  wanted — and  it  was  placed  within  the 
call  of  a  federal  executive  officer  that  it  might 
be  had  for  the  public  service  when  needed.  All 
this  was  reversed.  The  recall  of  the  money  was 
taken  from  the  federal  executive,  and  referred 
to  the  federal  legislative  department — to  the 
Congress,  composed  of  members  representing 
the  States — that  is  to  say,  from  the  payee  to 
the  payor,  and  was  a  virtual  relinquishment  of 
the  payment.  And  thus  the  deposit  was  made 
a  mockery  and  a  cheat ;  and  that  by  those  who 
passed  it 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  disposi- 
tion to  treat  the  deposit  as  a  contract,  and  to 
compel  the  government  to  deliver  the  money 
(although  it  would  be  compelled  to  raise  by 
extraordinary  means  what  was  denominated  a 
surplus),  was  still  stronger  than  in  the  Senate, 
and  ^ve  rise  to  a  protracted  struggle,  long  and 
doubtf\il  in  its  issue.  Mr.  Cushing  laid  down 
the  doctrine  of  contract,  and  thus  argued  it : 

"  The  clauses  of  the  deposit  act,  which  apper- 
tain to  the  present  question,  seem  to  me  to  poi- 
sess  all  the  features  of  a  contract.  It  provides 
that  the  whole  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  beyond  a  certain  sum,  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasury  on  a  certain  day,  shall  bo  deposited 
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with  the  6«yeral  States;  which  deposit  the 
States  are  to  keep  safely,  and  to  pay  back  to  the 
United  States,  whenever  the   same  shall  be 
called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a 
proscribed  time  and  mode,  and  on  the  happening 
of  a  given  contingency.    Here,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  contract  in  honor ;  and,  so  far  as  there  can 
be  a  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States,  a  contract  in  law;   there 
being  reciprocal  engagements,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  on  both  sides.    It  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  quasi-contract.    They  who  impugn  this  view 
of  the  question  argue  on  the  supposition  that 
the  act,  performed  or  to  be  performed  by  the 
United  States,  is  an  inchoate  gift  of  money 
to  the  States.     Not  so.    It  is  a  contract  of 
deposit ;  and  that  contract  is  consummated,  aiid 
made  perfect,  on  the  formal  reception  of  any  in- 
stalment of  the  deposit  by  the  States.    Now, 
entertaining  this  view  of  the  transaction,  I  am 
asked  by  tiie  administration  to  coma  forward 
and  break  this  contract.  Trne^  a  contract  made 
by  the  government  of  the  Umted  States  cannot 
be  enforced  in  law.    Docs  that  make  it  either 
honest  or  honorable  for  the  United  States  to 
take  advantage  of  its  power  and  violate  its 
pledged  faith  ?    I  refuse  to  participate  in  any 
such  breach  of  &ith.  But  further.  The  admin- 
istration solicits  Congress  to  step  in  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  as  a  volunteer, 
and  to  violate  a  contract,  as  the  means  of  help- 
ing the  administration  out  of  difiSculties,  into 
which  its  own  madness  and  folly  have  wilfully 
sunk  it,  and  which  press  equally  upon  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.     The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury from  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  this 
matter  as  he  has  the  power  to  do.  Let  him  act. 
I  will  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  interpose  in 
this  between  the  Executive  and  the  several 
States,  until  the  administration  appeals  to  me 
in  the  right  spirit.    This  it  has  not  done.    The 
Executive  comes  to  us  with  a  new  doctrine, 
which  is  echoed  by  his  friends  in  this  House, 
namely,  that  the  American  government  is  not 
to  exert  itself  for  the  relief  of  the  American 
people.    Very  well.    If  this  be  your  policy,  I, 
as  representing  the  people,  will  not  exert  myself 
for  the  relief  of  your  administration." 

Such  was  the  chicanery,  unworthy  of  a  pie- 
poudre court — with  which  a  statute  of  the 
federal  Oongress,  stamped  with  every  word,  in- 
vested with  every  form,  hung  with  every  attri- 
bute, to  define  it  a  deposit— not  even  a  loan — 
was  to  be  pettifogged  into  a  gift  i  and  a  contract 
for  a  gift  I  and  the  federal  Treasury  required  to 
■tand  and  deliver  I  and  all  that,  not  in  a  low 
law  oourtf  where  attorneys  congregate,  but  in 
the  high  national  legislature,  where  condor 
•nd  flrmneis  alone  should  appear.  History 
would  be  ihithless  to  her  mission  if  she  did 


not  mark  such  conduct  for  reprobatran,  and  i» 
voke  a  public  judgment  upon  it. 

After  a  prolonged  contest  the  vote  was  takeii 
and  the  bill  carried,  but  by  the  smallest  majority 
— 119  to  117 ; — a  difierence  of  two  votes,  whidi 
was  only  a  difierence  of  one  member.     Bnt 
even  that  was  a  delusive  victory.     It  was  im. 
mediately  seen  that  more  than  one  had  voted 
with  the  majority,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing  the  bill,  but  to  gain  the  privilege  of  a  major. 
ity  member  to  move  for  a  reconsideration.  Mr, 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  immediately  maje 
that  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majoritrol 
70!    Mr.  Pickens  then  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  to  substitute  definite  for  in. 
definite  postponement — to  postpone  to  a  day 
certain  instead  of  the  pleasure  of  Congress:  ud 
tho  first  day  of  January,  1839,  was  the  dar 
proposed ;  and  that  without  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  (which  might  not  then 
have  any  surplus),  for  the  transfer  of  this  fourth 
instalment  of  a  deposit  to  the  States.    Therott  | 
being  taken  on  this  proposed  amendment,  it  ng  I 
carried  by  a  majority  of  40 :  and  that  amend- 
ment being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  Ml  | 
in  that  form  became  a  law,  and  a  virtual  legilj- 1 
zation  of  the  deposit  into  a  donation  of  fortj 
millions  to  the  States.     And  this  was  done  Ij 
the  votes  of  membera  who  had  voted  for  a  de- 
posit with  the  States;  because  a  donation  to  I 
the  States  was  unconstitutional.    The  three  ii-j 
Btalments  already  delivered  were  not  to  ben- 1 
called  until  Congress  should  so  order;  tnditi 
was  quite  certain  that  it  never  would  so  order,! 
At  the  same  time  the  nominal  discretion  oil 
Congress  over  the  deposit  of  the  remainder  wul 
denied,  and  the  duty  of  tho  Secretary  made  pe-j 
remptory  to  deliver  it  in  the  brief  space  of  on 
year  and  a  quarter  iVom  that  time.    But  ereilt 
frustrated  that  order.  The  Treasury  was  in  i 
condition  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1839,  lo| 
deliver  that  amount  of  money.  It  was  pcnnib 
itself.     She  compromise  act  of  1833, 
periodical   reductions  in  the  tariff,  until 
whole  duty  was  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  i 
twenty  per  cent.,  had  nearly  run  its  course,  i 
left  the  Treasury  in  the  condition  of  a  borrovej 
instead  of  that  of  a  donor  or  lender  of  monejf 
This  fourth  instalment  could  not  bo  delivered^ 
tho  time  appointed,  nor  subsequently  ;—ADdi 
finally  relinquished,  the  States  rotalning  llj 
amount  they  had  received:  which  was  so  mu 
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mus  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  dietribution 
gehemes  which  had  so  long  afflicted  and  dis- 
(Qfbed    Congress  and   the   country.     Those 
BchemeB  began  now  to  be  known  by  their  con- 
sequences—evil to  those  they  were  intended  to 
benefit,  and  of  no  service  to  those  whose  popu- 
lirity  they  were  to  augment.  To  the  States  the 
deposit  proved  to  be  an  evil,  in  the  contentions 
ind  combinations  to  which  their  disposition  gave 
rite  in  the  general  assemblies-  in  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  applied — and  the  futility  of  the 
help  which  they  afforded.    Populai  ity  hunting, 
on  s  national  scale,  gave  birth  to  the  schemes  in 
Congress:  the  same  spirit,  on  a  smaller  and 
local  scale,  took  them  up  in  the  States.    All 
Borts  of  plans  were  proposed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  money,  and  combinations  more  or 
less  interested,  or  designing,  generally  carried  the 
point  in  the  universal  scramble.  In  some  States 
a  pro  rata  division  of  the  money,  per  capite,  was 
lude;  and  the  distributive  share  of  each  indi- 
vidual being  but  a  few  shillings,  was  received 
vith  contempt  by  some,  and  r^eoted  with  scorn 
br  others.  In  other  States  it  was  divided  among 
the  counties,  and  gave  rise  to  disjointed  under- 
ttkings  of  no  general  benefit.    Others,  again, 
were  etimulated  by  the  unexpected  acquisition 
of  a  large  sum,  to  engage  in  large  and  premature 
works  of  internal  improvement,  embarrassing 
the  State  with  debt,  and  commencing  works 
which  could  not  be  finished.     Other  States 
igiin,  looking  upon  the  deposit  act  as  a  legis- 
litive  ihkud  to  cover  an  unconstitutional  and 
demoralizing  distribution  of  public  money  to  the 
people,  refused  for  a  long'  time  to  receive  their 
proffered  dividend,  and  passed  resolutions  of 
censure  upon  the  authors  of  the  act.    And  thus 
the  whole  policy  worked  out  differently  from 
what  had  been  expected.    The  States  and  the 
people  wore  not  grateflil  for  the  favor:  the 
uthors  of  the  act  gained  no  presidential  cltc- 
iioii  by  it :  and  the  gratifying  fact  became  evi- 
dent that  the  American  people  were  not  the  de- 
pneroto  Romans,  or  the  voktile  Greeks,  to  be 
teduced  with  their  own  money — to  give  their 
Totet  to  mou  who  lavished  the  public  moneys 
» their  wants  or  their  pleasures— in  grain  to 
M  them,  or  in  shows  and  games  to  delight 
Hil  amuse  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INDEPENDENT  TBEABUBT  AND  HABD  MONET 
PATMSNT8. 


Thxsx  were  the  crowning  measures  of  the  i 
sion,  and  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,— 
not  entirely  consummated  at  that  time,  but  partly, 
and  the  rest  assured ; — and  constitute  in  fact  an 
era  in  our  financial  history.      They  were  the 
most  strenuously  contested  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  made  the  issue  completely  between  the 
hard  money  and  the  paper  money  systems. 
They  triumphed — have  mtuntuned  their  su- 
premacy ever  since — and  vindicated  their  excel- 
lence on  trial.  Vehemently  opposed  at  the  time, 
and  the  greatest  evil  predicted,  opposition  has 
died  away,  and  given  place  to  support ;  and  the 
predicted  e7ils  have  been  seen  only  in  blessings. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  disturb  these  great 
measures  since  their  final  adoption,  and  it  would 
seem  that  none  need  now  be  apprehended ;  but 
the  history  of  their  adoption  presents  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  in  our  financial  legisla- 
tion, and  must  have  its  interest  with  future  ages 
as  well  as  with  the  present  generation.  The  bills 
which  were  brought  in  for  the  purpose  were 
clear  in  principle — simple  in  detail :  the  govern- 
ment to  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  for 
its  revenues,  and  its  own  officers  to  keep  it — 
the  Treasury  being  at  the  seat  of  government, 
with  branches,  or  sub-treasurie's  at  the  principal 
points  of  collection  and  disbursement.     And 
these  treasuries  to  be  real,  not  constructive — 
strong  buildings  to  hold  the  public  moneys,  and 
special  officers  to  keep  the  keys.  The  capacious, 
strong-walled  and  well-guarded  custom  houses 
and  mints,  i\imished  in  the  groat  cities  the 
rooms  that  were  wanted :  the  Treasury  building 
at  Washington  was  ready,  and  in  the  right 
place. 

This  proposed  total  separation  of  the  federal 
government  from  all  banks— called  at  the  time 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  day,  the  divoroe 
of  Bank  and  State — naturally  arrayed  the  whole 
bank  power  against  it,  from  a  feeling  of  interest; 
and  all  (or  nearly  so)  acted  in  ooi^unction  with 
the  once  dominant,  and  still  potent.  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster 
I  headed  one  interest — Mr.  Riven,  of  Virginia,  the 
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other;  and  Mr.  Oalhoun,  who  had  long  acted 
with  the  opposition,  now  came  back  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  democracy,  and  gave  the  aid  without 
which  these  great  measures  of  tlie  session  could 
not  have  been  carried.  His  temperament  re- 
quired him  to  have  a  lead ;  and  it  was  readily 
Yielded  to  him  in  the  debate  in  all  cases  where 
he  went  with  thu  recommendations  of  the  mes^ 
sage ;  and  hence  he  appeared,  in  the  debate  on 
these  measures,  as  the  principal  antagonist  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Rives. 

The  present  attitude  of  Mr.  Calhoun  gave 
rise  to  some  taunts  in  relation  to  his  former 
support  of  a  national  bank,  and  on  his  present 
political  associations,  which  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  himself  right  in  relation  to  that 
institution  and  bis  support  of  it  in  181C  and 
1834.    In  this  vein  Mr.  Rives  said : 

"  It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
perpetrai  and  gratuitous  introduction  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  into  this  debate, 
with  which  it  has  no  connection,  as  if  to  alarm 
the  imaginations  of  grave  senators,  is  but  a  poor 
evidence  of  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  gv/ntle- 
man's  cause.  Much  has  been  said  of  argument 
ad  captandum  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
I  have  heard  none  that  can  compare  with  this 
solemn  stalking  of  the  ghost  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  through  this  hall,  to  'frighten 
senators  from  their  propriety.'  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  that  institution  as  the  gentleman  or 
any  one  else  is,  or  can  be.  I  think  I  may  say  I 
have  given  some  proofs  of  it.  The  gentleman  him- 
self acquits  me  of  any  design  to  favor  the  interest 
•«f  that  institution,  while  ho  says  such  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  my  proposition.  The 
suggestion  is  advanced  for  efl'ocl,  and  then  re- 
tracted in  form.  Whatever  be  the  new-born 
zeal  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  against 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  stand  in  a  position  that  places  mo,  at 
least,  as  much  above  suspicion  of  an  undue  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  that  institution  as  the  honorable 
gentleman.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  who  introduced  and  sup- 
ported the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  in  1816;  it  was  ho,  also,  who 
brought  in  a  bill  in  1834,  to  extend  the  charter 
of  that  institution  for  a  term  of  twelve  years ; 
and  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  ho  in  the 
well-remembered  scenes  of  that  day.  in  urging 
the  restoration  of  the  government  deposits  to 
this  some  institution." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  those  taunts, 
which  impeached  his  consistency-  -a  point  at 
which  he  vas  always  sensitive — was  quiet  and 
ready,  and  the  same  that  ho  had  often  been 


heard  to  express  in  common  conversation.    Hj 
said: 

"  In  supporting  the  bank  of  1816, 1  openly 
declared  that,  as  a  question  de  novo,  I  would 
be  decidedly  against  the  bank,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  give  it  my  support.     I  also  stated  that, 
in  supporting  the  bonk  then,  I  yielded  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  growing  out  of  the  then  ex- 
istiag  and  long-established  connection  between 
the  government  and  the  banking  system.  I  took 
the  ground,  even  at  that  early  period,  that  so 
long  as  the  connection  existed,  so  long  as  the 
government  received  and  paid  away  bank  notes 
aa  money,  they  were  bound  to  regulate  their 
v&Jiie,  and  had  no  alternative  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank.    I  found  the  connec- 
tion in  existence  and  established  before  my  time, 
and  over  which  I  could  have  no  control,   j 
yielded  to  the  necessity,  in  order  to  correct  the 
disordered  t:tate  of  the  currency,  which  had 
fallen  exclusively  under   the   control  of  the 
States.    I  yielded  to  wh»t  I  could  not  reverse 
just  as  any  member  of  the  Senate  now  would! 
who  might  believe  that  Louisiana  was  unconsti- 
tutioually  admitted  into  the  Union,  but  wiio 
would,  nevertheless,  feel  compelled  to  vote  to 
extend  the  laws  to  that  State,  ?^  one  of  its 
members,  on  the  ground  that  its  admission  was 
an  act,  whether  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional, which  he  could  not  reverse.    Ini  1834  I 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  same  principle  in 
proposing  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  for  n 
short  period.    My  object,  aa  expressly  avowed, 
was  to  use  the  bank  to  break  the  connection  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  banking  system 
gradually,  in  order  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
which  has  now  befallen  us,  and  which  I  then 
clearly  perceived.    But  the  connection,  which  I 
believed  to  be  irreversible  in  1816,  has  now  been 
broken  by  operation  of  law.    It  is  now  an  open 
question.    I  feel  myself  free,  for  the  first  time, 
to  choose  my  course  on  this  important  subject; 
and,  in  opposing  a  bank,  I  act  in  confonnity  to 
principles  which  I  have  entcrtainc<l  ever  since ! 
have  lully  investigated  the  subject." 

Going  on  with  his  lead  in  support  of  tb 
President's  recommendations,  Mr.  Calhoun 
brought  forward  the  proposition  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  bank  paper  in  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  federal  government;  and  sup- 
ported his  motion  as  a  measure  as  necessary  to 
the  welfure  of  the  banks  themselves  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  government.  In  this  scnso  he 
said: 

"  We  have  reached  a  now  era  with  regard  to 
thcsu  institntions.  lie  who  would  judge  of  tlie 
future  by  the  past,  in  reference  to  them,  will  bo 
wholly  mistaken.  The  year  1833  marks  tlie 
commencement  of  this  era.  That  extraordinary 
man,  who  had  tho  power  of  imprinting  his  onu 
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I  forming  the  basis  of  that  medium,  a 
I  in  tho  current  of  circulation,  why 
Ifovernment  reject  altogether  this  c 
l«ie  people,  in  the  operations  of 
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fbdings  on  the  community,  then  commenced 
Iiis  hostile  attaclis,  which  luive  left  such  effects 
behiud)  that  the  war  then  commenced  against 
the  banks,  I  clearly  see,  will  not  terminate,  un- 
less there  be  a  sepai-ation  between  them  and 
the  government, — until  one  or  the  other  tri- 
umphs— till  the  government  becomes  the  bank, 
or  the  bank  the  government.    In  resisting  their 
union,  I  act  a^  the  friend  of  both.    I  have,  as  I 
have  said,  no  unkind  feeling  toward  the  banks. 
X  am  neither  a  bank  man,  nor  an  anti-bank  man. 
I  have  had  little  connection  with  them.    Many 
of  my  best  friends,  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est esteem,  have  a  deep  interest  in  their  pros- 
perity, and,  as  fai*  as  friendship  or  personal  at- 
tachment extends,  my  inclination  would   be 
strongly  in  their  ."avor.    But  I  stand  up  here  as 
the  representative  of  no  particular  interest.    I 
look  to  the  whole,  and  to  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  present ;  and  I  shall  steadily  pursue  that 
course  which,  under  the  most  enlarged  view,  I 
believe  to  be  my  duty.    In  1834  I  saw  the 
present  crisis.    I  in  vain  raised  a  warning  voice, 
and  endeavored  to  avert  it.    I  now  s6o,  with 
equal  certainty,  one  far  more  portentous.    If 
this  struggle  is  to  go  on — if  the  banks  will  in- 
sist upon  a  reunion  with  the  government,  Ojgainst 
the  sense  of  a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
the  community— and,  above  all,  if  they  should 
succeed  in  effecting  it — a  reflux  flood  will  inev- 
itably sweep  away  the  whole  system.    A  deep 
popular  excitement  is  never  without  some  rea- 
son and  ought  ever  to  be  treated  with  respect ; 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  timely  into 
the  cause,  and  correct  it  before  the  excitement 
shall  become  so  great  as  to  demolish  the  object, 
with  all  its  good  and  evil,  agamst  which  it  is 
directed." 

Mr.  Rives  treated  the  divorce  of  bank  and 
State  as  the  divorce  of  the  government  from 
the  people,  and  said : 

"Much  reliance,  Mr.  President,  has   been 

placed  on  the  popular  catch-word  of  divorcing 

I  the  government  from  all  connection  with  banks. 

Nothing  is  more  delusive  and  treacherous  than 

j  ratch-words.    How  often  has  the  revered  name 

of  liberty  been  invoked,  in  every  quarter  of  the 

globe,  and  every  ago  of  the  world,  to  disguise 

and  sanctify  the  most   heartless  despotisms. 

Let  us  beware  that,  in  attempting  to  divorce 

the  eovemment  from  all  connection  with  banks, 

j  we  do  not  end  with  divorcing  the  government 

from  the  people.    As  long  as  the  people  shall 

I  be  satifflt'd   in  their  transactions  with  each 

I  other,  wi'  H  sound  convertible  paper  medium, 

I  with  a  due  proportion  of  the  precious  metals 

I  forming  the  basis  of  tliat  medium,  and  mingled 

I  in  the  current  of  circulation,  why  should  tho 

IpoTcmment  reject  altogether  this  currency  of 

[the  people,  in  the  operations  of  tho  public 

iTrcasury?    If  this  currency  be  good  enough 

I  tor  the  masters,  it  ought  to  be  so  for  the  ser- 


vants. If  the  government  sternly  reject,  for  iti 
uses,  the  general  medium  of  excnange  aldopted 
by  the  community,  is  it  not  thereby  isolated 
from  the  general  wants  and  business  of  the 
country,  in  relation  to  this  great  concern  of  the 
currency?  Do  you  not  give  it  a  separate,  if 
not  hostile,  interest,  and  thus,  in  effect,  produce 
a  divorce  between  government  and  people  ? — a 
rasult,  of  all  others,  to  be  most  deprecated  in  a 
republican  system." 

Mr.  Webster's  main  argument  in  favor  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  National  Bank  (which 
was  the  consummation  he  kept  steadily  in  his 
eye)  was,  as  a  regulator  of  currency,  and  of  the 
domestic  exchanges.  The  answer  to  this  was, 
that  these  arguments,  now  relied  on  as  the 
main  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the  institution, 
were  not  even  thought  of  at  its  commencement 
— that  no  such  reasons  were  hinted  at  by  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  and  the  advocates  of  the  first 
bank — that  they  were  new-fangled,  and  had  not 
been  brought  forward  by  others  until  after  the 
paper  system  had  deranged  both  currency  and 
exchanges ; — and  that  it  was  contradictory  to 
look  for  the  cure  of  tne  evil  in  the  source  of  the 
evil.  It  was  denied  that  the  regulation  of  ex- 
changes was  a  government  concern,  or  that  the 
federal  government  was  created  for  any  such 
purpose.  Tho  buying  and  selling  of  bills  of 
exchange  was  a  business  pursuit — a  commercial 
business,  open  to  any  citizen  or  bank ;  and  the 
loss  or  profit  was  an  individual,  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment concern.  It  was  denied  that  there 
was  any  derangement  of  currency  in  the  only 
currency  which  the  constitution  recognized — 
that  of  gold  and  silver.  Whoever  had  this  cur- 
rency to  be  exchanged — that  is,  given  in  ex- 
change at  one  place  for  the  same  in  another 
place — now  had  the  exchange  effected  on  fair 
terms,  and  on  the  just  commercial  principle— 
that  of  paying  a  difference  equal  to  the  fVeight 
and  insurance  of  the  money :  and,  on  that  prin- 
ciple, gold  was  the  best  regulator  of  exchanges; 
for  its  small  bulk  and  little  weight  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value,  made  it  easy  and  cheap  of 
transportation ;  and  brought  down  the  exchange 
to  tho  minimum  cost  of  such  transportation 
(even  when  necessary  to  be  made),  and  to  the 
uniformity  of  a  permanent  buliness.  That  was 
the  principle  of  exchange  ;  but,  ordinarily,  there 
was  no  transportation  in  the  case :  the  exchange 
dealer  in  one  city  had  his  correspondent  in 
another :  a  letter  often  did  the  buBiness.    The 
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tegulatiop  of  the  cunieno7  required  an  under- 
Btaoding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term.    As  used 
by  the  friends  of  a  National  Bank,  and  referred 
to  its  action,  the  paper  currency  alone  was  in- 
tended.   The  phrase  had  got  into  vogue  since 
the  paper  currency  had  become  predominant, 
and  that  is  a  currency  not  recognized  by  the 
constitution,  but  repudiated  by  it ;  and  one  of 
its  main  objects  was  to  prevent  the  future 
existence  of  that  currency — the  evils  of  which 
its  framers  had  seen  and  felt    Gold  and  silver 
was  the  only  currency  recognized  by  that  in- 
strument, and  its  regulation  specially  and  exclu- 
sively given  to  Congress,  which  had  lately  dis- 
charged its  duty  in  that  particular,  in  regula- 
ting the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.    The 
gold  act  of  1834  had  made  that  r^;ulation,  cor- 
recting the  error  of  previous  legislation,  and 
had  revived  the  circulation  of  gold,  as  an  ordi- 
nary currency,  after  a  total  disappearance  of  it 
under  an  erroneous  valuation,  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration.   It  was  in  full  circulatioA  when  the 
combined  stoppage  of  the  banks  again  sup- 
pressed it.    That  was  the  currency — gold  and 
silver,  with  the  n^ulation  of  which  Congress 
was  not  only  intrusted,  but  charged :  and  this 
regulation  included  preservation.    It  must  be 
saved  before  it  can  be  regulated ;  and  to  save  it, 
it  must  be  brought  into  the  country — and  kept 
in  it.    The  demand  of  the  federal  treasury 
could    alone   accomplish    these    objects.    The 
quantity  of  specie  required  for  the  use  of  that 
treasury — its  lai^  daily  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments— all  inexorably  confined  to  hard  money 
—would  create  the  demand  for  the  precious 
metals  which  would  command  their  presence, 
and  that  in  sufBcient  quantity  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  government.    For  the 
government  does  not  consume  what  it  collects 
— does  not  melt  up  or  hoard  its  revenue,  or 
export  it  to  foreign  countries,  but  pays  it  out 
to  the  people;  and  thus  becomes  the  distributor 
of  gold  and  silver  among  them.   It  is  the  great- 
est pajrmaster  in  the  country;  and,  while  it 
pays  in  hard  money,  the  people  will  be  sure  of 
a  supply.    We  are  taunted  with  the  demand : 
"  Wfiere  ia  the  better  currency  f "    We  an- 
swer :  "  Suppreaaed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
banks  I "    And  this  is  the  third  time  in  the 
last  twenty  years  in  which  paper  money  has 
suppressed  specie,  and  now  suppresses  it:  for 
this  is  a  game— (the  war  between  gold  and 


paper)— in  which  the  meanest  and  weakest  ii 
always  the  conqueror.  The  baser  cuirencj 
always  displaces  the  better.  Hard  money 
needs  support  against  paper,  and  that  support 
can  be  given  by  us,  by  excluding  paper  money 
from  all  federal  receipts  and  payments ;  and  con- 
fining paper  money  to  its  own  local  and  inferior 
orbit:  and  its  regulation  can  be  well  accook. 
plished  by  subjecting  delinquent  banks  to  the 
process  of  bankruptcy,  and  their  small  notes  to 
suppression  under  a  federal  stamp  duty. 

The  distress  of  the  country  figured  largely  ig 
the  speeches  of  several  members,  but  without 
finding  much  sympathy.  That  engine  of  opera- 
ting upon  the  government  and  the  people  tuj 
been  over-worked  in  the  panic  session  of  1833-'34 
and  was  now  a  stale  resource,  and  a  crippled  ma- 
chine. The  suspension  appeared  to  the  coimtry  to 
have  been  purposely  contrived,  and  wantonly  co> 
tinued.  There  was  now  more  gold  and  silver  in 
the  country  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  it  befon 

— four  times  as  much  as  in  1832,  when  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  in  its  palmy  state,  an! 
was  vaunted  to  have  done  so  much  for  the  cur- 
rency. Twenty  millions  of  silver  was  then  its 
own  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  metal  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  a  particle  of  goM  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate.  Now  the  estimate  of 
gold  and  silver  was  eighty  millions ;  and  with 
this  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  de- 
termination of  all  the  sound  banks  to  resume  u 
soon  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  could  be 
forced  into  resumption,  or  forced  into  open  ii^ 
solvency,  so  as  to  lose  control  over  others,  the 
suspension  and  embarrassment  were  obliged  to 
be  of  brief  continuance.  Such  were  the  ai^ 
ments  of  the  friends  of  hard  money. 

The  divorce  bill,  as  amended,  passed  tbi 
Senate,  and  though  not  acted  upon  in  the  Houie 
during  this  called  session,  yet  received  the  im- 
petus which  soon  carried  it  through,  and  gira 
it  a  right  to  be  placed  among  the  measures  of 
that  session. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ATTEMPTED  BESUHPTION  09  SPECIE  PATMEim 


The  suspension  of  the  banks  commenced  »t  New 
York,  and  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtk 
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other  banks  on  the  subject  of 
They  did  so;  and,  leaving  to 
privilege  of  sending  as  many 
pleased,  they  warmly  urged  the 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  ba 
State  should  be  represented  ir 
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«fM*y;  those  ofPhiladelphia,  headed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  closed  their  doors  two  days 
ifter,  and  merely  in  consequence,  as  they  alleged, 
of  theNew  York  suspension ;  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  especially  declared  its  wish  and 
ability  to  have  continued  specie  payments  wit^i- 
out  reserve,  but  felt  it  proper  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set.    All  this  was  kno  wn 
to  be  a  fiction  at  the  time ;  and  the  events  vrere 
goon  to  come,  to  prove  it  to  be  so.    As  early  as 
the  15th  of  August  ensuing — m  less  than  one 
hundred  days  after  the  suspension — the  banks 
of  New  York  took  the  initiatory  steps  towards 
resuming.    A  general  meeting  of  the  ofBcers  of 
the  banks  of  the  city  took  place,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  con«spond  with  other  banks  to 
procnre  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  agree 
upon  a  time  of  general  resumption.    In  this 
meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved :  "  That 
the  banks  of  the  several  States  be  respectfully 
invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  on  the 
""/A  day  of  November  next,  in  the  city  of  New 
iork,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the 
time  when  specie  payments  may  be  resumed 
vith  safety;  and  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
effect  (hat  purpose.^'    1  nree  citizens,  eminently 
respectable  in  themselves,  and  presidents  of  the 
leading  institutions — Messrs,  Albert  Gallatin, 
Qeorge  Newbold,  and  Cornelius  "W.  Lawrence — 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
other  banks  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 
They  did  so;  and,  leaving  to  each  bank  the 
privilege  of  sending  as  many  delegates  as  it 
pleased,  they  warmly  urged  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  banks  fVom  each 
State  should  be  represented  in  the  proposed 
'invention.    There  was  a  general  concurrence 
m  the  invitation ;  but  the  convention  did  not 
take  place.     One   powerful    interest,  strong 
enough  to  paralyze  the  movement,  refused  to 
oome  into  it.    X^i^^  interest  was  the  Philadel- 
phia banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  I    So  soon  were  fallacious  pretensions 
exploded  when  put  to  the  test.    And  the  test 
in  this  0080  was  not  resumption  itself,  but  only 
a  meeting  to  confer  upon  a  time  when  it  would 
I  rait  the  general  interest  to  resume.    Even  to 
unite  in  that  conference  wae  refiised  by  this  ar- 
rogant interest,  afifecting  such  a  superiority  over 
all  othci-  banks ;  and  pretending  to  have  been 
only  dragged  into  their  condition  by  their  ejt- 
imple.   But  a  reason  had  to  be  given  for  this 


refusal,  and  it  was — and  was  worthy  of  the 
party;  namely,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  dc 
any  thing  in  the  business  until  after  the  ad- 
joiunment  of  the  extra  session  of  Gongress. 
That  answer  was  &  key  to  the  movements  in 
Congress  to  thwart  the  government  plans,  and 
to  coerce  a  renewal  of  the  United  States  Bank 
charter.  After  the  termination  of  the  session  it 
will  be  seen  that  another  reason  for  refusal  was 
found. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BANKBUPT  ACT  AOAINBT  BANKS. 

This  was  the  stringent  measure  recommended 
by  the  President  to  ci'.re  the  evil  of  bank  sus- 
pensions. Scatterei'.  through  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  O'ily  existing  as  local  institu- 
tions, the  federal  government  could  exercise  no 
direct  power  over  them ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  the  State  legislatures  to  act  in  con- 
cert, left  the  institutions  to  do  as  they  pleased ; 
or  rather,  left  even  the  insolvent  ones  to  do  as 
they  pleased;  for  these,  dominating  over  the 
others,  and  governed  by  their  own  necessities,  or 
designs,  compelled  the  solvent  banks,  through 
panic  or  self-defence,  to  follow  their  exampla 
Three  of  these  general  suspensions  had  occurred 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  notes  of  these 
banks  constituting  the  mass  of  the  circulating 
medium,  put  the  actual  currency  into  the  hands 
of  these  institutions;  leaving  the  conununity 
helpless ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  indl-, 
viduals  to  contend  with  associated  corporations 
It  was  a  reproach  to  the  federal  government  to 
be  unable  to  correct  this  state  of  things — to  see 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  driven  out  of 
circulation,  and  out  of  the  country ;  and  substi- 
tuted by  depreciated  paper ;  and  the  very  evil 
produced  which  it  was  a  main  object  of  the  con- 
stitution to  prevent.  The  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment were  hard-money  men.  They  had  seen 
the  evils  of  paper  money,  and  intended  to  guard 
their  posterity  against  what  they  themselves  had 
suffered.  They  had  done  so,  as  they  believed, 
in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  issue  bills 
of  credit ;  and  in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States 
to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender 
in  discharge  of  debts.    The  invention  of  banks, 
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Knd  their  power  over  the  community,  had  nulli- 
fied this  juat  and  wise  intention  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  a  reproach  to 
that  instrument  if  it  was  incapable  of  protecting 
itself  against  si'ch  enemies,  at  such  an  important 
point.  Thus  far  it  had  been  found  so  incapable; 
but  it  was  a  question  whether  the  fault  was  in 
the  instrument,  or  in  its  administrators.  There 
were  many  who  believed  it  entirely  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  latter— who  believed  that  the  con- 
stitution had  ample  means  of  protection,  within 
itself^  against  insolvent^  or  delinquent  banks — 
and  that,  all  that  was  wanted  was  a  will  in  the 
&deral  legislature  to  apply  the  remedy  which 
the  evil  required.  This  remedy  was  the  process 
of  bankruptcy,  under  which  a  delinquent  bank 
might  be  instantly  stopped  in  its  operations — 
its  circulation  called  in  and  paid  off,  as  far  as  its 
assets  would  go— itself  closed  up,  and  all  power 
of  further  mischief  immediately  terminated. 
This  remedy  it  was  now  proposed  to  apply. 
President  Van  Buren  recommended  it :  he  was 
the  first  President  who  bad  had  the  merit  of 
doing  so ;  and  all  tliat  was  now  wanted  was  a 
Congress  to  back  him:  and  that  was  a  great 
want !  one  hard  to  supply.  A  powerful  array, 
strongly  combined,  was  on  the  other  side,  both 
moneyed  and  political.  All  the  local  banks 
were  against  it ;  and  they  counted  a  thousand 
—their  stockholders  myriads ; — and  many  of 
their  owners  and  debtors  were  in  Congress: 
the  (still  so-called)  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  against  it:  and  its  power  and  influence 
were  still  great :  the  whole  political  party  op- 
posed to  the  administration  were  against  it,  as 
well  because  opposition  is  always  a  necessity  of 
the  party  out  of  power,  as  a  means  of  getting  in, 
as  because  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
present  state  of  things  opposition  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  outside  party.  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  first  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  did  so, 
seeming  to  question  the  right  of  Congress  to 
apply  the  remedy  rather  than  to  question  the 
expediency  of  it.    He  said : 

•  "  We  have  seen  the  declaration  of  the  President, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  refrains  from  suggesting 
any  specific  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  exchan- 
ses  of  the  country,  a,nd  for  relieving  mercantile  em- 
oarrossments.  or  for  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  foreign  or  domestic  commerce ;  and 
tnat  he  does  this  from  a  conviction  that  such 
measures  are  not  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
vince of  the  general  government;  and  yet  ho 


has  made  a  recommendation  to  Congress  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  remark  ible,  and  it  ii 
of  a  measure  which  he  thinks  ;nay  prove  a 
salutary  remedy  against  a  depreciated  paper 
currency.  This  measure  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  bankrupt  law  agamsi  corporations 
and  other  bankers. 

"Now,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  establish 
.imiform  rules  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  and  abundantly  manif^  ' 
that  this  power  was  not  granted  with  any  ic  tot^ 
ence  to  currency  questions.  It  is  a  gencrM 
power — a  power  to  make  uniform  rules  on  the 
subject.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  power 
can  be  fairly  exercised  by  seizing  on  corpora- 
tions and  bankers,  but  excluding  all  the  other 
usual  subjects  of  bankrupt  laws !  Besides,  da 
such  laws  ordinarily  extend  to  corporations  at 
all  ?  But  suppose  tljey  might  be  so  extended, 
by  a  bankrupt  law  enacted  for  the  usual  piuv 
poses  contemplated  by  such  laws;  how  caiia 
law  be  defended,  which  embr  ■:■  3  them  ui 
bankers  alone  ?  1  should  like  to  hear  what  the  ' 
learned  gentleman  at  the  herd  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  whom  the  subject  is  referred,  has 
to  say  upon  it.  How  does  the  President's  sug- 
gestion conform  to  his  notions  of  the  constitu- 
tion? The  object  of  bankrupt  laws,  sir,  has  no 
relation  to  currency.  It  is  simply  to  distribute 
the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors  among  their 
creditors ;  and  I  must  say,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
would  be  a  great  perversion  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  Congress  to  exercise  it  upon  corpora- 
tions and  bankers,  with  the  leading  and  primary 
object  of  remedying  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency. 

"And  this  appears  the  more  extraordinary, 
inasmuch  as  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  the 
general  subject  of  the  currency  is  not  within 
our  province.  Bankruptcy,  in  its  common  and 
just  meaning,  is  within  our  province.  Currency, 
says  the  message,  is  not.  Bi>t  we  have  a  bank- 
ruptcy power  in  the  constitution,  and  we  will 
use  this  power,  not  for  bankruptcy,  indeed,  but 
for  currency.  This,  I  confess,  sir,  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  short  statement  of  the  matter.  I  would 
not  do  the  message,  or  its  author,  any  intentional 
injustice,  nor  create  any  apparent,  where  there 
was  not  a  real  inconsistency ;  but  I^declarc,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  proposed 
use  of  the  bankrupt  power  with  those  opinions 
of  the  message  which  respect  the  authority  of 
Congress  over  the  currency  of  the  country." 

The  right  to  use  this  remedy  against  bank- 
rupt corporations  was  of  course  well  considered 
by  the  President  before  he  recommended  it,  and 
also  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr, 
Woodbury),  bred  to  the  bar,  and  since  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by 

!  whom  it  had  been  several  times  recommended. 

I  Doubtless  the  remedy  was  sanctioned  by  the 
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CHAPTER    X 

BANKEUPT  ACT  FOB  BANKS: 
SPEECH. 
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irhole  cabinet  before  it  became  a  subject  of  eze- 
eutive  recommendation.  But  the  objections  o;'  i 
lit,  Webster,  though  rather  suggested  than 
mged,  and  confined  to  the  right  without  im- 
peaching the  expedic  ■»  of  the  remedy,  led  to  a 
full  examination  into  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  the  right  to 
use  them  as  proposed  seemed  to  be  fully  vindi  • 
cated.  But  the  measure  was  not  then  pressed 
to  a  vote ;  and  the  occasion  for  the  pemedy  hav- 
ing soon  passed  away,  and  not  recurring  since, 
the  question  has  not  been  revived.  But  the  im- 
portance of  the  remedy,  and  the  possibility  that 
it  may  be  wanted  at  some  future  time,  and  the 
high  purpose  of  showing  that  the  constitution  is 
cot  impotent  at  a  point  so  vital,  renders  it  pro- 
per to  present,  in,  this  View  of  the  working  of 
the  government,  the  liue  of  argument  which  was 
then  satisfactory  to  its  advocates :  and  this  is 
done  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

BANKEUPT  ACT  FOE  BANKS:  ME.  BENTON'j 
SPEECH. 

Tub  power  of  Congress  to  pass  bankrupt  laws 
is  expressly  given  in  our  constitution,  and  given 
without  limitation  or  qualification.  It  is  the 
fourth  in  the  niunber  of  the  enumerated  powers, 
and  runs  thus :  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  umform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States."  This  is  a  full 
and  clear  grant  of  power.  Upon  its  face  it  admits 
of  no  question,  and  leaves  Congress  at  Aill 
liberty  to  pass  any  kind  of  bankrupt  laws  they 
please,  lunited  only  by  the  condition,  that  what- 
ever laws  are  passed,  they  are  to  be  uniform  in 
their  openftion  throughout  the  United  States. 
Upon  the  face  of  our  own  constitution  there  is 
no  question  of  our  right  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law, 
lunited  to  banks  and  bankers ;  but  the  senafor 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Websyer]  and  others 
who  have  spoken  on  the  same  side  with  him, 
muBt  carry  us  to  England,  and  conduct  us 
through  the  labyrinth  of  English  statute  law, 
and  through  the  chaos  of  English  judicial  de- 
cisions, to  learn  what  this  word  bankruptcies, 
in  our  constitutioa  is  intended  to  signify.  In 
this  he,  and  they,  are  true  to  the  habits  of  the 


legal  prdession — those  habits  which,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  oar  America,  have  become  a 
proverbial  disqualification  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  duties.  I  know,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  it  is  the  fate  of  our  lawyers  and 
judges  to  have  to  run  to  British  law  books  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  contained  in 
our  constitution ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the 
legislator,  and  of  the  statesman,  to  take  a  larger 
view — to  consider  the  diflference  between  the 
political  institutions  of  the  two  countries — to 
ascend  to  first  principles — to  know  the  causes 
of  events — and  to  judge  how  far  what  was  suit- 
able and  beneficial  to  one  might  be  prejudicial 
'and  inapplicable  to  the  other.  We  stand  here 
as  legislators  and  statesmen,  not  as  lawyers  and 
judges ;  we  have  a  grant  of  power  to  execute 
not  a  statute  to  interpret ;  and  our  first  duty 
is  to  look  to  that  grant,  and  see  what  it  is ;  and 
our  next  duty  is  to  look  over  our  country,  and 
see  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  which  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  that  grant  of  power.  This 
is  what  our  President  has  done,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do.  He  has  looked  into  the  constitu- 
tion, and  seen  there  an  unlimited  grant  of  power 
to  pass  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies; and  he  has  looked  over  the  United 
States,  and  seen  what  he  believes  to  ue  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  that  power,  namely, 
about  a  thousand  banks  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
and  no  State  possessed  of  authority  to  act  be- 
yond its  own  limits  in  remedying  the  evils  of  a 
mischief  so  vast  and  so  frightful.  Seeing  these 
two  t*^'ng8 — a  power  to  act,  and  a  subject  matter 
reqi!  ng  action — the  President  has  recom* 
mended  the  action  which  the  constitution  per- 
mits, and  which  the  subject  requires ;  but  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  has  risen  in  his 
place,  and  called  upon  us  to  shift  our  view ;  to 
transfer  our  contemplation — ^from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  British  statute 
book — from  actual  bankruptcy  among  ourselves 
to  historical  bankruptcy  in  England;  and  to 
confine  our  legislation  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  model. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  lay  it  down  that 
Congress  is  not  confined,  like  jurists  and  judges, 
to  the  English  statutory  definitions,  or  the  Nisi 
PriuB  01-  King's  Bench  construction  of  the 
phrases  known  to  English  legislation,  and  used 
in  our  constitution.  Such  a  limitation  would 
not  only  narrow  us  down  to  a  mere  lawyer's 
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view  of  a  subject,  but  would  limit  us,  in  point 
of  time,  to  English  precedents,  as  they  stood  at 
the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  in  the  year 
1789.    I  protest  against  this  absurdity,  and  con- 
tend that  we  are  to  use  our  granted  powers  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  conn- 
try,  and  according  to  the  genius  of  our  republican 
institution^  and  acco*ding  to  the  progress  of 
events  and  the  expansion  of  light  and  knowledge 
among  ourselTes.    If  not,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  "  usual  objects,"  and  the  "  usual 
subjects,"  and  the  "  usual  purposes,"  of  British 
legislation  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our 
constitution,  how  could  Congress  erer  make  a 
law  in  relation  to  steamboats,  or  to  railroad 
cars,  both  of  which  were  unknown  to  British 
legislation  in  1789 ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  idea  that  would  send  us  to  England  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  our  constitution,  would  not 
fiill  within  the  limits  of  our  legislative  authority. 
Upon  their  face,  the  words  of  the  constitution 
are  sufScient  to  justify  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, even  hs  understood  by  those  who 
impugn  that  recommendation.     The  bankrupt 
clause  is  very  peculiar  in  its  phraseology,  and 
the  more  strikingly  so  from  its  contrast  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  naturalization  clause, 
which  is  coupled  with  it.    Mark  this  difference : 
there  is  to  be  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization : 
there  are  to  be  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies.    One  is  in  the  singular,  the  other 
in  the  plural ;  one  is  to  be  a  rule,  the  other  are 
to  be  laws ;  one  acts  on  mdividuals,  the  other 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  bankruptcies  that  are, 
and  not  bankruptcy  that  is,  to  be  the  objects  of 
these  uniform  laws. 

As  a  proposition,  now  limited  to  this  particu- 
lar case,  I  hty  it  down  that  we  are  not  confined 
to  the  modem  English  acceptation  of  this  term 
bankrupt;  for  it  is  a  term,  not  of  English,  but 
of  Boman  origin.  It  is  a  term  of  the  civil  law, 
and  borrowed  by  the  English  from  that  code. 
They  borrowed  from  Italy  both  the  name  and  the 
purpose  of  the  law;  and  also  the  first  objects  to 
which  the  law  was  applicable.  The  Euglish 
were  borrowers  of  every  thing  connected  with 
this  code ;  and  it  is  absurd  in  us  to  borrow  from 
a  borrower — to  copy  from  a  copyist — ^when  we 
have  the  original  lender  and  the  origmal  text 
before  us.  Bancua  and  ruptua  signifies  a 
broken  bench;  and  the  word  broken  is  not 
metaphorical  but  literal,  and  is  descriptive  of 


the  ancient  method  of  cashiering  an  insolvent 
or  fraudulent  banker,  by  turning  him  out  of  thr 
exchange  or  market  pUuse,  and  breaking  th« 
table  bench  to  pieces  on  which  he  kept  his  moneT 
and  transacted  his  business.  The  term  bank- 
rupt, then,  in  the  civil  law  trom  which  the  Eng. 
lish  Itorrowed  it,  not  only  applied  to  bankers,  but 
was  confined  to  them ;  and  it  is  preposterous  in 
us  to  limit  ourselves  to  an  English  definition  of 
a  civil  law  term. 

Upon  this  exposition  of  our  own  constitution 
and  of  the  civil  law  derivation  of  this  tenn 
bankrupt,  I  submit  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  limited  to  the  Engliih 
judicial  or  statutory  acceptat.on  of  the  term- 
and  so  I  finish  the  first  point  which  I  took 
in   the   argument.    The  next  point  is  more 
comprehensive,  and  makes  a  direct  issue  vith 
the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  Webstsr.]    His  proposition  » 
that  we  must  confine  our  bankrupt  legislation 
to  the  usual  objects,  the  usual  subjects,  and  the 
usual  purposes  of  bankrupt  laws  in  England- 
and  that  currency  (meaning  paper  money  and 
shin-plasters  of  course),  and  banks,  and  bank- 
ing, are  not  within  the  scope  of  that  legislation. 
I  take  issue,  sir,  upon  all  these  points,  and  m 
ready  to  go  with  the  senator  to  England,  and  to 
contest  them,  one  by  one,  on  the  evidences  of 
English  history,  of  English  statute  law,  and  of 
English  judicial  decision.    I  say  English ;  for 
although  the  senator  did  not  mention  England, 
yet  he  could  mean  nothing  else,  in  his  reference 
to  the  usual  objects,  usual  subjects,  and  usuil 
purposes  of  bankrupt  laws.    He  could  metn 
nothing  else.  Ho  must  mean  the  English  exam- 
ples and  the  English  practice,  or  nothing;  aid 
he  is  not  a  person  to  speak,  and  mean  nothing. 
Protesting  against  this  voyage  across  the  iiigh 
seas,  I  nevertheless  will  make  it,  and  will  ask 
the  senator  on  what  act,  out  of  the  scores  which 
Parliament  has  passed  upon  this  subject,  or  on 
what  period,  out  of  the  five  hunarcd  years  thit 
she  has  been  legislating  upon  it,  will  he  fix  for 
his  example?    Or,  whether  he  will  choose  to 
view  the  vrh'-l^  together;  and  out  of  the  vast 
chaotic   and    heterogeneous    mass,    extract  a 
general  power  which  Parliament  possesses,  and 
which  he  proposes  for  our  exemplar  ?    For  my- 
self, I  am  agreed  to  consider  the  question  under 
the  whole  or  under  either  of  these  aspects,  and, 
relying  on  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  expect  .1 
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nfe  delivenuioe  from  the  contest,  take  it  in  anj 

And  first,  as  to  the  acts  passed  upon  this 
sabjeot ;  great  is  their  number,  and  most  dis- 
gimilar  their  provisions.     For  the  first  two 
hundred  years,  these  acts  applied  to  none  but 
aliens,  and  a  single  class  of  aliens,  and  only  for 
a  single  act,  that  of  flying  the  realm  to  avoid 
their  creditors.    Then  they  were  made  to  apply 
to  all  debtors,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
engaged  in  trade  or  not,  and  took  effect  for 
tiuee  acts :  1st,  flying  the  realm ;  2d,  keeping 
ihe  house  to  avoid  creditors ;  3d,  taking  sanc- 
tuary in  a  church  to  avoid  arrest  For  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years — to  be  precise,  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years— bankruptcy  was 
only  treated  criminally,  and  directed  agdnst 
those  who  would  not  face  their  creditors,  or 
abide  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  the  remedies 
(gainst  them  were  not  civil,  but  criminal;  it 
was  not  a  distribution  of  the  effects,  but  cor- 
poral punishment,  to  wit:  imprisonment  and 
outlawry.*    The  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  that  confined  the  law  to  merchants  and 
traders,  took  in  the  unfortunate  as  well  as  the 
eriminal,  extended  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  to  in- 
ability as  well  as  to  disinclination  to  pay,  dis- 
criminated between   innocent  and  fraudulent 
bankruptcy ;  'and  gave  to  creditors  the  remedial 
right  to  a  distribution  of  effects.    This  statute 
opened  the  door  to  judicial  construction,  and  the 
judges  went  to  work  to  define  by  decisions,  who 
were  traders,  and  what  acts  constituted  the 
fiict,  or  showed  an  intent  to  delay  or  to  defraud 
creditors.  In  making  these  decisions,  the  judges 
reached  high  enough  to  get  hold  of  royal  com- 
panies, and  low  enough  to  get  hold  of  shoe- 
makers ;  the  latter  upon  the  ground  that  they 
bought  the  leather  out  of  which  they  made  the 
shoes;  and  they  even  had  a  most  learned  con- 
Eultation  to  decide  whether  a  man  who  was 
a  landlord  for  dogs,  and  bought  dead  horses  for 
his  four-legged  boarders,  and  then  sold  the  skins 
and  bones  of  the  horse  carcases  he  had  bought, 
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was  not  a  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  act; 
and  so  subject  to  the  statute  of  bankrupts. 
These  decisions  of  the  judges  set  the  Parliament 
to  work  again  to  preclude  judicial  constructions 
by  the  precision,  n^atively  and  afSrmatively, 
of  legislative  enactment.  But,  worse  and  worse ! 
Out  of  the  ftying-pan  into  the  fire.  The  more 
legislation  the  more  construction;  the  more 
statutes  Parliament  nude,  the  more  numerous 
and  the  more  various  the  judicial  decisions ; 
until,  besides  merchants  and  traders,  near  forty 
other  descriptions  of  persons  were  included ;  and 
the  catalogue  of  bankruptcy  acts,  innocent  or 
fraudulent,  is  swelled  to  a  length  which  requires 
whole  pages  to  contain  it.  Among  those  who 
are  now  included  by  statutory  enactment  in 
England,  leaving  out  the  great  classes  compre- 
hended under  the  names  of  merchants  and 
traders,  are  bankers,  brokers,  factors,  and  scri- 
veners ;  insurers  against  perils  by  sea  and  land ; 
warehousemen,  wharfingers,  packers,  builders, 
carpenters,  shipwrights  and  victuallers ;  keepers 
of  inns,  hotels,  taverns  and  coffee-houses ;  dyers, 
printers,  bleachers,  fullers,  calendrers,  sellers 
of  cattle  or  sheep ;  conmiissKm  merchants  and 
consignees ;  and  the  agents  of  all  these  classes. 
These  are  the  afSrmative  definitions  of  the 
classes  liable  to  bankruptcy  in  England ;  then 
come  the  negative;  and  among  these  are  far- 
mers, graziers,  and  common  laborers  for  hire ; 
the  receivers  general  of  the  king's  taxes,  and 
members  or  subscribers  to  any  incorporated 
companies  established  by  charter  of  act  of  Par- 
liament. And  among  these  negative  and  afiSrm- 
ative  exclusions  and  inclusions,  there  are  many 
classes  which  have  repeatedly  changed  position, 
and  found  themselves  successively  in  and  out  of 
the  bankrupt  code.  Now,  in  all  this  mass  of 
variant  and  contradictory  legislation,  what  part 
of  it  will  the  senator  ftom  Massachusetts  select 
for  his  model  ?  The  improved,  and  approved 
parts,  to  be  sure !  But  here  a  barrier  presents 
itself— an  impassable  wall  interposes— a  veto 
power  intervenes.  For  it  so  happens  that  the 
improvemjnts  in  the  British  bankrupt  code, 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  considered  best,  and 
m;ist  worthy  of  our  imitation,  are  of  modem 
origin — the  creations  of  the  last  fifty  years — 
actually  made  since  the  dat^  of  our  constitution ; 
and,  therefore,  not  within  the  pale  of  its  purview 
and  meaning.  Yes,  sir,  made  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  constitution,  and,  therefore,  not 
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to  be  included  within  its  contemplation ;  tinless 
this  doctrine  of  searching  into  British  statutes 
for  the  meaning  of  our  constitution,  is  to  make 
OS  search  forwards  to  the  end  of  the  British  em- 
pire, as  well  as  search  backwards  to  its  begin- 
ning. Fact  is,  that  the  actual  bankrupt  code  of 
Great  Britain — the  one  that  preserves  all  that 


is  valuable,  that  consolidates  all  that  is  pre- 
served, and  improves  all  that  is  improvable,  is  an 
act  of  most  recent  date— of  the  reign  of  Qeorge 
lY.,  and  not  yet  a  dozen  years  old.  Here,  then, 
in  going  back  to  England  for  a  model,  we  are 
cut  off  from  her  improvements  in  the  bankrupt 
code,  and  confined  to  take  it  as  it  stood  under 
the  reign  of  the  Plantt^nets,  the  Tudors,  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  earlier  reigns  of  the  Brunswick 
sovereigns.  This  should  be  a  consideration,  and 
Bu£ScientIy  weighty  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  looking  to  our  own  constitution  alone  for  the 
extent  and  circumscription  of  our  powers. 

But  let  us  continue  this  discussion  upon  prin- 
ciples of  British  example  and  British  legislation. 
We  must  go  to  England  for  one  of  two  things ; 
either  for  a  case  in  point,  to  be  found  in  some 
statute,  or  a  general  authority,  to  be  extracted 
from  a  general  practice.    Take  it  either  way,  or 
both  ways,  and  I  am  ready  and  able  to  vindicate, 
upon  British  precedents,  our  perfect  right  to  en- 
act a  bankrupt  law,  limited  in  its  application  to 
banks  and  bankers.     And  first,  for  a  case  in 
point,  that  is  to  say,  an  English  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy, limited  to  these  lords  of  the  purse- 
strings  :  we  have  it  at  once,  in  the  first  act  ever 
passed  on  the  subject — the  act  of  the  30th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  against  the 
Lombard  Jews.    Every  body  knows  that  these 
Jews  were  bankers,  usually  formed  into  compa- 
nies, who,  issuing  from  Venice,  Milan,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  Spread  over  the  south  and  west 
of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  every  country  and  city  in 
which  the  dawn  of  reviving  civilization,  and  the 
germ  of  returning  industry,  gave  employment 
to  money,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  credit. 
They  came  to  London  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  gave  their  name  to  a  street  which 
still  retains  it,  as  well  as  it  still  retains  the  par- 
ticular occupation,  and  the  peculiar  reputation, 
which  the  Lombard  Jews  established  for  it. 
The  first  law  against  bankrupts  ever  passed  in 
England,  was  against  the  banking  company  com- 
posed of  these  Jews,  and  confined  exclusively  to 


them.    It  remained  in  force  two  hundred  years, 
without  any  alteration  whatever,  and  was  noth- 
ing but  the  application  of  the  law  of  their  own 
country  to  these  bankers  in  the  country  of  their 
sojournment — the  Italian  law,  founded  upon  tlie 
civil  law,  and  called  in  Italy  banco  rolto,  bro- 
ken bank.    It  is  in  direct  reference  to  thcsii 
Jews,  and  this  application  of  the  exotic  bank 
rupt  law  to  them,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  liig 
institutes,  takes  occasion  t-o  say  that  both  the 
name  and  the  wickedness  of  bankruptcy  were 
of  foreign  origin,  and  had  been  brought  into 
Engknd  from  foreign  patts.    It  was  enacted 
under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  of 
the  English  princes — a  reign  as  much  distin- 
guished for  the  beneficence  of  its  tnvil  adminis- 
tration as  for  the  splendor  of  its  military  achieve- 
ments.   This  act  of  itself  is  a  full  answer  to  the 
whole  objection  taken  by  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts.   It  shows  that,  even  in  England,  a 
bankrupt  law  has  been  confined  to  a  single  class 
of  persons,  and  that  class  a  banking  company. 
And  here  I  would  be  willing  to  close  my  speech 
upon  a  compromise — a  compromise  foimded  a 
reason  and  reciprocity,  and  invested  with  the 
equitable  mantle  of  a  mutual  concession.    It  is 
this :  if  we  must  follow  English  precedents,  let 
us  follow  them  chronologically  and  orderly. 
Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  .take  themu 
they  rise.    Give  me  a  bankrupt  law  for  two 
hundred  years  against  banks  and  bankers ;  and, 
after  that,  make  another  for  merchants  and 
traders. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] has  emphatically  demanded,  how  the 
bankrupt  power  could  be  fairly  exercised  by 
seizing  on  corporations  and  bankers,  and  ex- 
cluding all  the  other  usual  subjects  of  bankrupt 
laws  7  I  answer,  by  following  the  example  of 
that  England  to  which  he  has  conducted  us; 
by  copying  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Edward 
III. ;  by  going  back  to  that  reign  of  heroism, 
patriotism,  and  wisdom ;  that  reign  in  which  the 
monarch  acquired  as  much  glory  from  his  do- 
mestic policy  as  from  his  foreign  conquests; 
that  reign  in  which  the  acquisition  of  dyers  and 
weavers  from  Flanders,  the  observance  of  law 
and  justice,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  ag- 
riculture and  manufactures,  conferred  more  bene- 
fit upon  the  kingdom,  and  more  glory  upon  the 
king,  than  the  splendid  victories  of  Poictien, 
Agincourt,  and  Cressy. 
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But  the  senator  may  not  be  willing  to  yield 
to  this  example,  this  case  in  point,  drawn  from 
his  ovni  fountam,  and  precisely  up  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion.  He  may  want  something 
more ;  and  he  shall  have  it.  I  will  now  take  the 
question  upon  its  broadest  bottom  and  fullest 
merits.  I  will  go  to  the  question  of  general 
p^j^ej—the  point  of  general  authority — exem- 
plified by  the  general  practice  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, for  five  hundred  years,  over  the  whole 
subject  of  bankruptcy.  I  will  try  the  question 
upon  this  basis ;  and  here  I  lay  down  the  pro- 
poBition,  that  this  five  hundred  years  of  parlia- 
mentary legislation  on  bankruptcy  establishes 
[  "the  point  of  full  authority  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  act  as  it  pleased  on  the  entire  subject 
of  bankruptcies.  This  is  my  proposition ;  and, 
when  it  is  proved,  I  shall  claim  from  those  who 
cany  me  to  England  for  authority,  the  same 
amount  of  power  over  the  subject  which  the 
British  Parliament  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising. Now,  what  is  the  extent  of  that 
power?  Happily  for  me,  I,  who  have  to  speak, 
1  without  any  inclination  for  the  task ;  still  more 
happily  for  those  who  have  to  hear  me,  perad- 
venture  without  profit  or  pleasure ;  happily  for 
both  parties,  my  proposition  is  already  proved, 
I  partly  by  what  I  have  previously  advanced,  and 
I  fully  by  what  every  senator  knows.  I  have  al- 
I  ready  shown  the  practice  of  Parliament  upon 
[this  subject,  that  it  has  altered  and  changed, 
j  contracted  and  enlarged,  put  in  and  left  out, 
1  abolished  and  created,  precisely  as  it  pleased.  I 
jhave  already  shown,  in  my  rapid  view  of  Eng- 
llish  legislation  on  this  subject,  that  the  ParUa- 
jment  exercised  plenary  power  and  unlimited 
I  authority  over  every  branch  of  the  bankrupt 
Iqucstion;  that  it  confined  the  action  of  the 
■bankrupt  laws  to  a  single  class  of  persons,  or 
■extended  it  to  many  classes ;  that  it  was  some- 
Itimcs  confined  to  foreigners,  then  applied  to  na- 
ItiTes,  and  that  now  it  comprehends  natives, 
|i1iens,  denizens,  and  women ;  that  at  one  tune 
1  debtors  were  subject  to  it ;  then  none  but 
uerchants  and  traders ;  and  now,  besides  mcr- 
jchants  and  traders,  a  long  list  of  persons  who 
Avc  nothing  to  do  with  trade ;  that  at  one  time 
kruptcy  was  treated  criminally,  and  its  ob- 
Iject  punished  corporeally,  while  now  it  is  a  re- 
medial measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
ind  the  relief  of  unfortunate  debtors ;  and  that 
|Bie  acts  of  the  debtor  which  may  constitute  him 
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a  bankrupt,  have  been  enlarged  from  three  or 
four  glaring  misdeeds,  to  so  long  a  catalogue  of 
actions,  divided  into  the  neads  of  innocent  and 
fraudulent;  constructive  and  positive;  inten-* 
tional  and  unintentional ;  voluntary  and  forced ; 
that  none  but  an  attorney,  with  book  in  hand, 
can  pretend  to  enumerate  them.  All  this  has 
been  shown ;  and,  from  all  this,  it  is  incontest- 
able that  Parliament  can  do  just  what  it  pleases 
on  the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  our  Congress,  if 
referred  to  England  for  its  powers,  can  do  just 
what  it  pleases  also.  And  thus,  whether  we  go 
by  the  words  of  our  own  constitution,  or  by  a 
particular  example  in  England,  or  deduce  a  gen- 
eral authority  from  the  general  practice  of  that 
country,  the  result  is  still  the  same :  we  have 
authority  to  limit,  if  we  please,  our  bankrupt 
law  to  the  single  class  of  banks  and  bankers. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] demands  whether  bankrupt  laws  ordina^ 
rily  extend  to  corporations,  meaning  moneyed 
corporations.  I  am  free  to  answer  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  do  not.  But  why  1  because  they 
ought  not  1  or  because  these  corporations  have 
yet  been  powerful  enough,  or  fortunate  enough, 
to  keep  their  necks  out  of  that  noose  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  latter.  It  is  the  power  of  these  mo- 
neyed corporations  in  England,  and  their  good 
fortune  in  our  iCmerica,  which,  enabling  them  to 
grasp  all  advantages  on  one  hand,  and  to  repulse 
all  penalties  on  the  other,  has  enabled  them  to 
obtain  express  statutory  exeniption  from  bank- 
rupt liabilities  in  England ;  and  to  escape,  thus 
far,  from  similar  liabilities  in  the  United  States. 
This,  sir,  is  history,  and  not  invective ;  it  is 
fact,  and  not  assertion ;  and  I  will  speedily  re- 
fresh the  senator's  memory,  and  bring  him  to 
recollect  why  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  that  bank- 
rupt laws  do  not  usually  extend  to  these  corpo- 
rations. And,  first,  let  us  look  to  England, 
that  great  exemplar,  whose  evil  examples  we 
are  so  prompt,  whose  good  ones  we  are  so  slow, 
to  imitate.  How  stands  this  question  of  corpo- 
ration unliability  there  ?  By  the  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  part- 
ners in  all  incorporated  companies  were  held 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law ;  and,  under  this 
construction,  a  commission  of  bankrupt  was 
issued  against  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  fortune,  who  had  advanced  a  sum 
of  money  on  an  adventure  in  the  East  India 
Company's  trade.    The  issue  of  this  commission 
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was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ; 
but  this  happened  ta  take  place  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. — that  reign  during  which  so 
little  is  found  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain — and  immediately  two 
acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  one  to  annul 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
the  case  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  and  the 
other  to  prevent  any  such  judgments  from  being 
given  in  future.  Here  are  copies  of  the  two 
acts: 


"  Whereas  a  verdict  and  judgment  was  had  in 
the  Easter  term  of  the  King's  Bench,  whereby 
Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  knight,  aM  adventurer 
in  the  East  India  Company,  was  found  liable  to 
a  commission  of  bankrupt  only  for,  and  by  rea- 
son of,  a  share  which  he  had  in  the  joint  stock 
of  said  company:  Now,  Ac,  Be  it  enacted,  That 
the  said  judgment  be  reversed,  annulled,  vacated, 
and  for  naught  held,"  &c. 

SECOND  ACT,  TO  PREVENT  SUCH  JUDGMENTS  IN 
FUTURE. 

"  That  whereas  divers  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  persons  of  quality,  no  ways  bred  up 
to  trade,  do  often  put  in  great  stocks  of  money 
into  the  East  India  and  Guinea  Company :  Be  it 
enacted.  That  no  persons  adventurers  for  put- 
ting in  money  or  merchandise  into  t'  o  said  com- 
panies, or  for  venturing  or  manjgir  ^  the  fishing 
trade,  called  the  royal  fishing  trade,  shall  be  re- 
puted or  taken  to  be  a  merchant  or  trader  within 
any  statutes  for  bankrupts." 

Thus,  and  for  these  reasons,  were  chartered 
companies  and  their  members  exempted  from 
the  bankrupt  penalties,  under  the   dissolute 
reign  of  Charles  II.     It  was  not  the  power 
of  the  corporations  at  that  time — for  the  Bank 
of  England  was  not  then  chartered,  and  the 
East  India  Company  had  not  tlicn  conquered 
India — which  occasioned  this  exemption ;  but  it 
was  to  favor  the  dignified  characters  who  en- 
gaged in  the  trade — noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
persons  of  quality.    But,  afterwards,  when  the 
Bank  of  England  had  become  almost  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  when  the  East  India 
Company  had  acquired  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Jlogul,  an  act  of  Parliament  expressly 
declared  that  no  member  of  any  incorporated 
company,  cliartered  by  act  of  Parliament,  should 
bafcliablo  to  become  bankrupt.    This  net  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  wlien  i\w 
Wellingtcfti  ministry  was  in  power,  and  when 
liberal   prinnipies  and  human  rights  were  at 


the  last  gasp.  So  much  for  these  corpon. 
tion  exemptions  in  England ;  and  if  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  finds  any  thing  in  such  is. 
stances  worthy  of  imitation,  let  him  stand  fortb 
and  proclaim  it. 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  yet  done  with  my  Krmnt 
to  this  question ;  do  such  laws  ordinarily  extend 
to  corporations  at  all  ?    I  answer,  most  decided- 
ly,  that  they  Ac !  that  they  apply  in  England  to 
all  the  corporations,  except  those  specially  ex. 
cepted  by  the  act  of  George  IV. ;  and  the* 
are  few  in  munber,  though  great  in   power 
— powerful,  but  few — nothing  but  units  to  my- 
riads, compared  to  those  which  are  not  excepted 
The  words  of  that  act  are :  "  Members  of  or 
subscribers  to,  any  incorporated  commercial  or 
trading  companies,  established  by  charter  act 
of  Parliament."    These  words  cut  off  at  once 
the  many  ten  thousand  corporations  in  tk 
British  empire  existing  by  prescription,  or  ii 
corporated  by  letters  patent  from  the  Jsiug. 
and  then  they  cut  off  all  those  even  chartered 
by  act  of  Parliament  which  are  not  comnierdjl 
or  trading  in  their  nature.    This  sa.as  buti 
few  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  corpo 
rations  which  abound  in    England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.    It  saves,  or  ratlior  coj. 
firms,  the  exemption  of  the  Bank  of  England 
which  is  a  trader  in  money;  and  it  confims, 
also,  the  exemption  of  the  East  India  ConipaDv 
which  is,  in  contemplation  of  law  at  least,  i 
commercial  company ;  and  it  saves  or  exempti 
a  few  others  deriving  charters  of  incorporation 
fix)m  Parliament ;  but  it  leaves  subject  to  tie  | 
law  the  whole  wilderness  of  corporations,  cl  i 
which  there  are  thousands  in  London  aioae;  1 
which  derive  from  prescription  or  letters  patcnli  I 
and  it  also  leaves  subject  to  the  same  lam  ill 
the  corporations  created  by  charter  act  of  Vs- 1 
liament,  which  are  not  commercial  or  tnulit;, 
The  words  of  the  act  are  very  peculim— •  cb  I 
ter  act  of  Parliament ; "  so  that  corporatioui 
by  a  general  law,  without  a  special  clinrteract, 
are  not  included  in  the  exemption.    Tliisaa- 
Bwer,  added  to  what  has  been  pi'evioiiBly  siid 
must  be  a  sufllcient  reply  to  the  Kcnntoi's  qui*  I 
tion,  whether  bankrupt  laws  ordiimrily  c.xtfiid  I 
to  corporations  V    Sir,  out  of  tlio  myriad  4m- 1 
porations  in  Great  Britain,  the  biiiikiupt  In  I 
extends  to  the  whole,  except  BLme  liuifdoKil 
or  dozen. 
So  much  for  the  exemption  of  those  corpoit  I 
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tions  in  England ;  now  for  our  America.     We 
never  had  but  one  bankrupt  law  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  for  the  short  period  of  three  or 
four  years.     It  was  passed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elder  Mr.  Adams,  and  repealed 
under  Mr.  Jeflferson.    It  copied  the  English  acts 
including  among  the  subjects  of  bankruptcy, 
bankers,  brokers,  and  factors.     Corporations 
were  not  included ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
question  was  raised  about  them,  as,  up  to  that 
time  their  number  was  few,  and  their  conduct 
eenerally  good.    But,  at  a  later  date,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bankrupt  law  was  again  attempted  in 
our  Congress ;  and,  at  that  period,  the  multipli- 
cation and  the  misconduct  of  banks  presented 
them  to  the  minds  of  many  as  proper  subjects 
for  the  application  of  the  law ;  I  speak  of  the 
bill  of  1827,  brought  into  the  Senate,  and  lost. 
That  bill,  like  all  previous  laws  since  the  time 
of  George  II.,  was  made  applicable  to  bankers, 
brokers,  and  factors.    A  senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Branch]  moved  to  include  bank- 
ing corporations.    The  motion  was  lost,  there 
being  but  twelve  votes  for  it ;  but  in  this  twelve 
there  were  some  whose  names  must  carry  weight 
to  any  cause  to  which  they  are  attached.    The 
twelve  were,  Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Branch, 
Cobb,  Dickcrson,  Hendricks,  Macon,  Noble,  Ran- 
1  dolph,  Reed,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and  White. 
The  whole  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  twenty-om 
in  number,  voted  against  the  proposition,  (the 
I  present  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  number,)  and 
1  for  the  obvious  reason,  with  some,  of  not  encum- 
[bcring  the  measure  they  were  so  anxious  to 
I  carry,  by  putting  into  it  a  new  and  untried  pro- 
I  vision.    And  thus  stands  our  own  legislation  on 
Ithis  subject.    In  point  of  fact,  then,  chartered 
Icorporations  have  thus  far  escaped  bankrupt 
Ipcnalties,  both  in  England,  and  in  our  America ; 
Ibut  ought  they  to  continue  to  escape  ?    This  is 
Itho  question — this  the  true  and  important  In- 
Iquiry,  which  is  now  to  occupy  the  public  mind. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
kiER]  says  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no 
[elation  to  currency ;  that  tlieir  object  is  sim- 
kiy  to  distribute  the  cfTccts  of  insolvent  debtors 
kmong  their  creditors.    So  says  the  senator,  but 
pat  says  history  ?    What  says  the  practice  of 
pMt  Britain  ?    I  will  show  you  what  it  says, 
md  for  that  purpose  will  read  a  passage  from 
BcCuUoch'bnoios  on  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
p  nays ; 


"In  1814-'15,  and  »16,no  fewer  than  240 
country  banks  stopped  payment,  and  ninety-two 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  were  issued  against 
these  establishments,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
commission  against  every  seven  and  a  half  of 
the  total  number  of  country  banks  existing  in 
1813." 

Two  hundred  and  forty  stopped  payment  at 
one  dash,  and  ninety-two  subjected  to  commis- 
sions of  bankruptcy.  They  were  not  indeed 
chartered  banks,  for  there  are  none  such  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  they 
were  legalized  estAblishments,  existing  under  the 
first  joint-stock  bank  act  of  1708 ;  and  they  were 
banks  of  issue.  Yet  they  were  subjected  to  the 
bankrupt  laws,  ninety-two  of  them  in  a  single 
season  of  bank  catalepsy ;  their  broken  "  prom- 
ises to  pay  "  were  taken  put  of  circulation ;  their 
doors  closed ;  their  directors  and  officers  turned 
out ;  their  whole  effects,  real  and  personal,  their 
money,  debts,  books,  paper,  and  every  thing,  put 
into  the  hands  of  assignees ;  and  to  these  as- 
signees, the  holders  of  their  notes  forwarded 
their  demands,  and  were  paid,  every  one  in 
equal  proportion — as  the  debts  of  the  bank  were 
collected,  and  its  effects  converted  into  money ; 
and  this  without  expense  or  trouble  to  any  one 
of  them.  Ninety-two  banks  in  England  shared 
this  fate  in  a  single  season  of  bank  mortality  ; 
five  hundred  more  could  be  enumerated  in  other 

easons,  many  of  them  superior  in  real  capital, 
credit,  and  circulation,  to  our  famous  chartered 
banks,  most  of  which  are  banks  of  moonshine, 
built  upon  each  other's  paper ;  and  the  whole 
ready  to  fly  sky-high  the  moment  any  one  of 
the  concern  becomes  sufficiently  inflated  to 
burst.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  application 
of  the  bankrupt  laws  to  banks  in  England,  is 
two-fold:  first,  to  save  the  general  currency 
from  depreciation,  by  Btoiiplng  the  issue  and 
circulation  of  iiitjdecmablo  notes ;  secondly,  to 
do  equal  justice  to  all  creditors,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  present  and  absent,  the  widow 
and  the  orplian,  as  well  as  the  cunning  and  the 
powerful,  by  distributing  their  effects  in  propor- 
tionate amounts  to  all  wlio  hold  demands.  This 
is  the  operation  of  bankrupt  laws  upon  banks  in 
England,  and  all  over  the  British  empire ;  and  <^ 
happens  to  bo  the  precise  check  upon  tl.o  issue 
of  broken  bank  paper,  and  tlio  precise  remedy 
for  the  injured  holders  of  their  dishonored  paper 
which  the  President  recommends.  Here  is  his 
recommendation,  listen  to  it : 
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"  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
all  the  remedies  against  a  depreciated  pt.ner  cur^ 
rency  which  the  constitution  enables  us  to  af- 
ford. The  Treasury  Department,  on  several 
former  occasions,  has  suggested  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  corporations  and  other  bankers. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  law,  a 
saluta^  check  may  doubtless  bo  imposed  on  the 
issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  effectual  remedy 
given  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once  equal  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fully  authorized  by 
the  constitution." 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  he 
would  not,  intentionally,  do  injustice  to  the  mes- 
sage or  its  author ;  and  doubtless  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  violating  that  benevolent  determina- 
tion ;  but  here  is  injustice,  both  to  the  message 
and  to  its  author ;  injustice  in  not  quoting  the 
message  as  it  is,  and  showing  that  it  proposes  a 
remedy  to  the  citizen,  as  well  as  a  check  upon 
insolvent  issues ;  injustice  to  the  author  in  de- 
nying tliat  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  any 
relation  to  currency,  when  history  shows  that 
these  laws  are  the  actual  instrument  for  regula- 
ting and  purifying  the  whole  local  paper  curren- 
cy of  the  entire  British  empire,  and  saving  that 
country  from  the  frauds,  losses,  impositions, 
and  demoralization  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
money. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  the  ob- 
ject of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  relation  to  curren- 
cy. If  he  means  hard-money  cuiTcncy,  I  agree 
with  him ;  but  if  he  means  bank  notes,  as  I  am 
sure  ho  does,  then  I  point  him  to  the  British 
bankrupt  code,  which  applies  to  every  bank  of 
issue  in  the  British  empire,  except  the  Bank  of 
England  itself,  and  the  few  others,  four  or  five 
in  number,  which  are  incorporated  by  charter 
acts.  All  the  joint-stock  banks,  all  the  private 
banks,  all  the  bankers  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
bankruptcy.  Many  of  these  establishments  are 
of  great  capital  and  credit ;  some  having  hun- 
dix'ds,  or  even  thousands  of  partners ;  and  many 
of  them  having  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  and 
Bome  even  forty  branches.  They  are  almost  the 
exclusive  furnishers  of  the  local  and  common 
bank  note  currency  {  the  Bank  of  England  notes 
being  chiefly  used  in  the  great  cities  for  largo 
mercantile  and  Government  payments.  These 
Joint-stock  banks,  private  companies,  and  indi- 
ridual  bankers  are,  practically,  in  the  British 
empire  what  the  local  banks  are  in  tiio  United 


States.    They  perform  the  same  functions,  and 
difler  in  name  only ;  not  in  substance  nor  in 
conduct.    They  have  no  charters,  but  they  have 
a  legalized  existence ;  they  are  not  corporations, 
but  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  act  iv.  u  body  • 
they  furnish  the  actual  paper  cunc.icy  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  British  empire, 
as  much  so  as  our  local  banks  furnish  the  maes 
of  paper  currency  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.     They  have  had  twenty-four  millions 
sterling  (one  hundred  and  twenty  millioiu  of 
dollars)  in  circulation  at  one  time  ;  a  sum  Dea^ 
ly  equal  to  the  greatest  issue  ever  known  in  the 
United  States;  and  more  than  equal  to  the  whoit 
bank-note  circulation  of  the  present  day.   TLej 
are  all  subject  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and 
their  twenty-four  millions  sterling  of  currencr 
along  with  them  5  and  five  hundred  of  them 
have  been  shut  up  and  wound  up  under  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy  in  the  lost  forty  years' 
and  yet  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  infonuj 
us  that  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  relj 
tion  to  currency ! 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  all  th-:*  ■« 
England  to  find  bankrupt  laws  having ) 
to  currency.    The  act  passed  in  our  o\\ 
try,  about  forty  years  ago,  applied  to  bimkcnj 
the  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Represent!. 
tives,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  gcntlcw 
then,  and  now,  a  representative  from  the  ritj 
of  rhiladclphia,  [Mr.  Sergeant,]  also  applied 
to  bankers ;  and  tho  bill  brought  into  thiii  Sei)- 
ate,  ten  years  ago,  by  a  senator  from  Soutil 
Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this  bodn 
[Oencral  Havne,]  still    applied   to   bankeu,! 
These  bankers,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  tin  I 
United  States,  and  of  whom  Girard,  in  thel 
East,  and  Ycatman  and  Woods,  in  the  Watj 
were  the  most  considerable — these  bauiiers  ill 
issued  pa])er  money  5  they  all  issued  currcncf.j 
Tho  act,  then,  of  1798,  if  it  had  continued  ill 
force,  or  the  two  bills  just  referred  to,  if  tiiij| 
had  become  law,  would  have  operated  upc 
these  bankers  and  their  banks— would  hi 
stopped  their  issues,  and  put  their  cstablisi 
monts  into  tho  hands  of  assignees,  aud  distribj 
uted  their  effects  amotig  tiieir  creditors, 
certainly,  would  have  been  having  some  relij 
tion  to  currency:  so  that,  even  with  our  liniilel 
essays  towards  a  bankrupt  system,  wc  hi^ 
scaled  tho  outworks  of  tho  banking  emnircji 
have  laid  hold  of  bankers,  but  not  of  I 
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era]tor,ini827    ^     '' 
M  well  as  bankers.    Thl \ 
same  function—that  nf  •      . 

They  both  invortt'^f 
they  stop  pay„,ent~that„^ 

':ir^^'^  circulation  onl^l 


an( 
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predated  paper  money     7^ 
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'^or  they  a«  both  v^-oai;;" 

,fW-"    They  both  exl. 
rromthecommunity  JT\< 

'a^Jit.    They  both  r^'^^ 
'^"'"haveeffecS^^lndS"^**" 

eff-tainonecasefs.Xotr' 
•«nctio„i„ft,„,;;;j;ther 

«e  corporate  bodies  aT/""^ 
Wes?  because  J.mc^ 'T''^ 

'onatural  beings?  or  ''.^ 

»^n.tionaa.VelbCT:f' 
■^f^eesaremorepowerlS,? 
therefore,  these  Ir*'''" 

ie->i«l7esbeinr8ublS^'^'"^Pt«= 
HP'7?   Bethfsn;t't''*V'^«'«^ 

k-^iil-thedecrlehai    ^"~^'*''«« 

•  «i«  verdict  and   uSii    ^""'"^ 

'™P'ionsnow,andtr?^P""" 
"«s  against   C-^  *"*'■«  th°W 

''^^-rtheiSs    ,''''°''^''°'^4 
«^  have  tKr.?  P"*  ^^"'r  bod, 
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•^^"the.c^'^/rr^''''^ 
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Give  me  a  reason  vhv  +i,»    i    «       *fference. 

em!mTNi=,in  182?8hlH       *^°*'"^°f«»- 
«  well  as  'banker     TwM^'''"''*  '«^'^« 

Thej  both  involve  fL      ^  P«I«r  currency. 

t^with  a  cinnUationonL?!  f,*''''"'"'^- 
preclated  paper  money  S  "*?'*  ^^  ^^ 
ble  in  the  ea^e  mode  L  iSTk'"*  ''"'''  *^^P^ 

for  they  a«  both  .^trsVtt?:^'^^^'- 
to  W."  They  both  exact  V  ^''°'"'««« 
from  the  communitr  anri  ♦!,  .^"^^J  credit 
cnHiit.    They  bS  htl  ^..^*'' *^"««  ^'^''t 

both  have  eC'l.XTetw.?'  ''"'^  *% 
much  right  to  a  «rr!/r  ,  ^^^""^  ''"^^  «« 

e.;.inonecasers;rorXr^ 
achstmction  in  favor  of  the  bank  ?    t   '.  ^''' 

cause  corporate  bodies  are  BuJlt  .  *  *^- 
Wie,?  because  artiflci7 beS T  *°  "'^^"«" 
'»-tun.l  beings?  or.  «ther  ?f^t  „Tt T"' 
Miporations  are  assemblages  of  1  '^"'° 
eemWages  are  more  pow^m  til  '  *"^  "«- 
^  the«fo^.  these'  .^^olJ^  ^/^^le^nen; 
to.Il  their  vast  privile  Jra?«  T  '  '"  "^^'""^ 

"unto^with  the  eviW  hi  I     "^'"""^  ^J^^ 
k«lves  being  suS^ted  to  t^^^'  ^'"»«"* 

»P'C7?   Beth.' as  tmaylVeth'"' "'''''"''■ 
Iwiil-the  decree  hn,  ,     *'"'  "^"^o  ^hat 

-fthe/;e::n>ori'^:!^,«>;t^ 

*  the  verdict  and   udJ^!  !    '  °^  ^^^  '«««« 
f 'to  banks.    They  hi^^'"*  "P''"  **'°  "''"m 

I'a'vsapinstthocommunUyi  ''"'«»  «f 
SMi  the  property  of  tl.«  -  ,  u  ,  ^  P"^  "» 
'W«for  their  debl  t  1  ''''''^•''^  '«  "«» 
lltheirpropertv  an^    ?,u"°  ^^'''  *»>tors, 

»'yi  the  privifege  of  tal.    ?'"«  ^'^' 
»^.''  They  put  up  L,;?"^,^^';   »«'"*! 


i!!l^!!l^.^-v^ 


*he  constitutioma^^Z~Z77T ■ 

o^  paper  upon  the  2  *°  ^^«»  their 

"^^rn  it  or  not  1  th^T'*^'  """^  *h«°  to 
»>«  tolerated,  that  i^  ^7.^^"^'    ^^  «  it  to 

««mpted  from  the  lawTh  l^  *"  *°  ^ 
on'7  law  of  which  theyire  af^  ,^.*^  '  ^'^^ 
one  which  can  protSt  ?hf  "^  ""^  '^^  ""'j' 
thoir  insolvent  issucs^Viv«"T'^  ''^°«* 
I«yn>ent  to  the  nuSrus  hi*  ^"'^  "'^^  ^^^ 
^''ted  «p,^^i,e,  .j;;^';^,  holders  of  their  vio- 

I  have  discussed.  Mr  Pr^oM 
C'ongress  to  apply 'afc'inW?*'  ^''^  ''''''  ^^ 
corporations;  I  hU  d!^      ^1  ^"^  *°  banking 
;^^  our  o,„  ^onit^^r  ^^  -  *^^  .-"^ 
*^ngland,  and  on  th«  ^„     ?      °®  Practice  of 
f  ment/and  ^^  eth'^L^  '"*'°"*^  °^  P«- 
fi^%  believe,  vindicltedt    "^-7  ^™"°'^'  ««  I 
J«^-  TherigLtislt    thTe/'^Jt  *°  P''-  the 
festand  glaring.    O?;/,  t^^.^'^^'^^'^'nani- 
'^h,  banks  of  circl*  L      ''''•''"*'  "Pon  the 
J-ts  of  bankrupt  tlVr  *'' '**^^*  «"»>■ 
and   they  exact   a   11 J'"^  f  t  ^i  secret, 
knows  their  means  ^^1       ?^'*-     Nobody 
them.    They  send  £.;:7'"''^'»"«*trusl 
«nd  neat    They  push  th«     ""''  *"  P-^^  "  ^r 

han^3.  theymXtm^'ralHo'^.'^''^^'^ 
hands-into   the   hands  TfL    ^° '"*«  «">»» 
^idow,  the  helpless   t£  •     *''"  ^''^^^>  the 
the  bank  «tops  pl^^ '"TlT    ""^^^^^ 
holders  of  thdr  noCs  !;„     J^'''  ^'^P^'^^ 
without  remedy.    A  L       T"'"'"'  P^^.  '"'d 
"«' those  ataL^I^l^'>J°«Potget'alit. 
to  8U3,  ia  a  vexatio,.?^i     *''"'»•    ^O'each 

^he  onlyadejr  rdt:hf  "f  '"^^"- 
promises  a„yj„«tice  TotZt,  '^'^^^  «»«  that 
'nunity,  and  the  helpJs  hoM  V^  *''°  '=«»- 
-!«  the  bankrupt  Sedv  if'  '""""  "'''''^ 
tribute  the  effects.  tZL^I'^T'"'  todis- 
»-ailable.    When  a  l^uf''  '^'  '^»'  «^fl-ccts 

"-Peoiejbutitha,     'ouS\^^^^^^ 

wnss  of  solvent  debts     Tf*  *°  ^»^<'.  "  good 

debts  are  unavailable  to  the  T'"*'  ""  ^'^^^^      " 
eo  to  a  few  larffe  and  fi.    ^"""""'^^-they 
those  who  are  mostTn  n^T^  '"'^'''''  >  «nd 

•^  stronger  view  rti^tr""'''"^-    ^"^ 
debts:  the  massof^m  a^  f  *;''""  "^  ^^^^^^ 
era  and  managers  of  thT^  ,  "°  ^'''^  *ho  own- 
'^'-ts,  di.vcto'^sTcl    :'l:,Yr  the  pres- 
•7«5  and  these  pool 'do        '°'*^""'  '^"•»'- 
«^-'ves  pay.    Tl.eyio  no/l"?    "'"''«  "-•«- 
protest   themselves      tiI        *''""^'"''«'«' "or 
'•     ^^''y  «"o  and  pretert 
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Others,  and  sell  out  their  property,  and  put 
their  bodies  in  jail;  but,  as  for  themselves, 
who  are  the  main  debtors,  it  is  another  affair! 
They  take  their  time,  and  usually  wait  till  the 
notes  are  heavily  depreciated,  and  then  square 
off  with  a  few  cents  in  the  dollar !  A  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy  i's  the  remedy  for  this  evil ; 
assignees  of  the  effects  of  the  bank  are  the  per- 
sons to  make  these  owners,  and  managers,  and 
chief  debtors  to  the  institutions,  pay  up.  Un- 
der the  bankrupt  law,  every  holder  of  a  note, 
no  matter  how  small  in  amoimt,  nor  how  dis- 
tant the  holder  may  reside,  on  forwarduig  the 
note  to  the  assignees,  will  receive  his  ratable 
proportion  of  the  bank's  effects,  without  ex^ 
pense,  and  without  trouble  to  himself.  It  is  a 
most  potent,  a  most  proper,  and  most  constitu- 
tional remedy  against  delinquent  banks.  It  is 
an  equitable  and  a  brave  remedy.  It  does 
honor  to  the  President  who  recommended  it, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  successor  of  Jackson. 

Senators  upon  this  floor  have  ventured  the 
expression  of  an  opinlun  that  there  can  be  no 
resumption  of  specie  payments  in  this  country 
until  a  national  bank  shall  be  established,  mean- 
ing, all  the  while,  until  the  present  miscalled 
Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be  recharterel. 
Such  an  opinion  is  humiliating  to  this  govern- 
ment, and  a  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  its 
founders.    It  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
that  the  government,  framed  by  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  the  Bevolution,  is  incapable  of  self- 
preservation  ;■  that  it  is  a  miserable  image  of 
imbecility,  and  must  take  refuge  in  the  embraces 
of  a  moneyed  corporation,  to  enable  it  to  sur- 
vive its  infirmities.    The  humiliation  of  such  a 
thought  should  expel  it  from  the  imagination 
of  every  patriotic  mind.    Nothing  but  a  dire 
necessity — a  last,  a  sole,  an  only  alternative- 
should  bring  this  government  to  the  thought 
of  leaning  upon  any  extraneous  aid.    But  here 
is  no  necessity,  no  reason,  no  pretext,  no  excuse, 
no  apology,  for  resoi  dng  to  collateral  aid ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  aid  of  a  master  in  the  shape 
of  a  national  bank.    The  granted  powers  of  the 
government  arc  adequate  to  the  coercion  of  all 
the  banks.    As  banks,  the  federal  government 
has  no  direct  authority  over  them ;  but  as  bank- 
rupts, it  has  them  in  its  own  hands.    It  can 
pass  bankrupt  laws  for  these  delinquent  insti- 
tutions.   It  can  pass  such  laws  either  with  or 
without  including  merchants  and  traders  j  and 


the  day  for  such  law  to  take  effect,  will  be  thi 
day  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  bi 
every  solvent  bank,  and  the  day  for  the  extino 
tion  of  the  abused  privileges  of  every  insolvent 
one.    So  far  from  requiring  the  impotent  aid 
of  the  miscalled  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
effect  a  resumption,  that  institution  will  be  m. 
able  to  prevent  a  resumption.    Its  veto  power 
over  other  banks  will  cease ;  and  it  will  itself 
be  compelled  to  resume  specie  payment,  or  die! 
Besides  these  great  objects  to  be  attained  bj 
the  application  of  a  bankrupt  law  to  bankiiw 
corporations,  there  are  other  great  purposes  to 
be  accomplished,  imd  some  most  sacred  duties 
to  be  fulfilled,  by  the  same  means.    Our  con- 
stitution contains  three  most  vital  prohibitions 
of  which  the  federal  government  is  the  guardian 
and  the  guarantee,  and  which  are  now  publicly 
trodden  under  foot.    No  State  shall  emit  billj 
of  credit ;  no  State  shall  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  m  payment  of 
debts;  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.    No  State  shall  do 
these  thuigs.    So  says  the  constitution  under 
which  we  live,  and  which  it  is  the  dutjof 
every  citizen  to  protect,  preserve,  and  defend, 
But  a  new  power  has  sprung  up  amon"  us  and 
boa  annulled  the  whole  of  these  prohibitionj, 
That  new  power  is  the  oligarchy  of  banks.  It 
has  filled  the  whole  land  with  bills  of  credit' 
for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  bank  notes, 
not  convertible  into  specie,  are  bills  of  credit 
It  has  suppressed  the  constitutional  currencr 
and  made  depreciated  paper  money  a  forcedi 
tender  in  payment  of  every  debt.    It  has  rio-l 
lated  all  its  own  contracts,  and  compelled  till 
individuals,  and  the  federal  government  lai 
State  governments,  to  viohte  theirs ;  and 
obtained  from  sovereign  States  an  express 
tion,  or  a  silent  acquiescence,  in  this  doul 
violation  of  sacred  obligations,  and  in 
triple  annulment  of  constitutional  prohibitioi 
It  is  our  duty  to  bring,  or  to  try  to  bring, 
now  power  under  subordination  to  the  Ii 
and  the  government    It  is  our  duty  to  go 
the  succor  of  the  constitution — to  rescue,  if 
sible,  these  prohibitions  from  daily,  and  publ 
and  pcrmiinent  infraction.  The  application  of 
bankrupt  law  to  this  new  power,  is  the  w«j 
effect  this  rescue — the  way  to  cause  these  vil 
prohibitions  to  bo  respected  and  observed, 
to  do  it  in  a  way  to  prevent  collisions  bet 
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.    ^7^ ___:i_ir"'J«a»,  PRESIDENT 

th9  States  and  the  fedflni  „^  i — ' ■ ■ IZ  •  KK 

prohibitions  are  upon  ^ l^ir™!"*-    '^'^W^^^^^^ ' " ^ 

•re  not  to  authorize  othera  to  I  w^  TT'  M^^*'  "^^S^  the  fedlr  '  "'^  depreciated 
cannot  do  themselves.  The  Z  ^  ^*  ^''^^  ''^btow  and  the  sir  go^emment  upon  its 
delegates  in  this  Ze-m  ^^Lr  ^""^^  H '^  ^^^^^^ 

constitution,  and,  in  P^cidiT/tXVT' '''^  ^'^"'^  -ou'To  ttr^"' ^ ''^° 
delegates,  we  avoid  collision  with  tST,  ""  "^^  ^'^^  have  the  1„1^  '  ^''^  *''«»- 
Mr.  resident,  ever^fo^rftve^t'^^  r^°*  ""•'er  tho^fee  'T'^  "^^  the  goven,. 
something  in  it  to  exo^  thr^^^""^  ^""^  \ ^^^ '^^^^tvunZ  T  ^^ '^°'^^''^' <>^i^g  to 
^.use  the  devotion,  of  reit  ^1  "'  *^  P'  '^'>"-"  whTcrtW  1^"  ''"'^^''  -•«^- 
chies,  it  is  the  authority  of  thai?'       "  ""'""'-   ^^«°  "^nepences  nW  *^  ^^  P^^  °o*hing,  not 

Ii<.,it  is  the  Banctit/of1he;t?^:;L7"';  ^''""-"^^^^^^  ^«*- 

subect  makes  it  the  point  of  f.17  .  ^  '°^*'  *«™  "ore  kicks  th«n  ^'  ^^  ^'^^  their  credi- 
lingj  the  patriot  ^pSl^'^rs  U  h^'^V'T''^^  -^^rcylnl"^;^-  It .  for  thert^ 
to  obey  the  laws.  We  are  a  rrpubl  w  f '^  ^"^^rnment  tow«Sds fhel  k'V^*''^  *'°°^"''t  of 
had  illustrious  citizens  conmw  ^®  ''"^^   session,  with  all  fW  '"'^^  Even  at  this 

victorious  ....es,  b„t\:srL^"rr'  r^  ^-Csi^'stnTt*""''*-^'^^ 

«n.y,  has  undertaken  to  dethrol  H^^    *''  ""V^^  ^  defer  the  coWi       ^  *''"'''  ^«"«fit~a 
toi^ign  in  their  stead.    Tlfs  rrr'^^^^^^^  the/sty  owe  7"'  *^'  '"^^  »«J«^ 

has  been  reserved  for  an  o  iT  '•^*'  ^"'''^   there  is  merev!i.L         ^^^  govermnent.     But 

Th«etnnes,in  thrice  se;eV;rrs"t:r'"'."'r°^^^^ 

has  dethroned  the  law  and3  !,  •      '^""=^J^  N^d  clepreciaterl  .1  "'^  «f  in^decmable 

Si.ce  Ma,  last,  it  has  held  th^vtre" "'  ''""•  ^^^^^  ^r^ant  jr"~r "  V'°  ^°— -l 
Md  has  not  yet  vouchsafed  to  i^  T7^'  ''''  "°'-*''^.  «"STb  tC  *''  "''"'«'*-  <>' 
of  Its  voluntary  abdication     ThTp  '^"^   "P°°  the  character  ff  ^^^'  °^  Europe- 

t«7  dictator  usually  ll/'l^T::^'^''^^^^^ 
dictatorships.    I  speak  nf  fh  *°  *''•'"'   tion  of  thesn  in.*-.  !.     "'^  *"°  successful  usurna 

.econstitutionalStoretVnlr'Jr^^H^-    ^-rern^;^  o^Tr^^^^^ 
"surpci.   usually   indicated  a  tul^!;  3f  T  r'"'"^"t«-the  failui^th/         ''^"^ 
nsurpation  should  cease    and  lZ      1 '^^""'^   «« -t  is  called  bv  f hi     \.      '^^"'^  ^^^P^riment. 
fnP'^vail.    Not  so  lith  thrn""*^  «^^-   'he  ancientT,dCnt:,?°'^"^^°  *'"''*  P»Per^ 
wh.oh  now  lords  it  over  our  Ime^  VT  "'''  *''«*  ^^^'^TX^'' ■'''  ''''  "^^^ ' 
"odajj  they  limit  no  time  •  TiT     *'  ^^^  ^   time  is  not  to  h«nl  ®  ^P^'^'®  tor  tlie  firat 

Friod  for  their  volunta^^i^SfJ^te  no   supposed^  r^ 

'^i  for  their  voluntary  retu^l '  Z™"?  ^°"'^'"'  "'«  ««>narcl  ist^  ^  P^  "^^'"'"^"* ' "  ^hUe  all 
^ela»s.  Thcycould^'a^  t  S^-^^^-fon  to  failure  of  th  e^;!^?^'  "^''^'^'"^  »  '^^ 
jn  ej'o-at  the  drep  of  a  hatA  thl  i"^  "N  "^"t,  at  seeing  tE  1"  °'^'"^P"^'"<'^n  govern- 
%r-to  usurp  the  soverei  "  ItT™"'' °''''r^*'>«  "l>eral  woru^  l«st  hope 

™ot  agree,  in  four  monlhsTo  r^"'  ^'^^^  oligarchy  of  bI,T' f1  .""'^  P'*'-"'y«d  by  an 
%pn.fess  to  be  willingTt  ^^^  f  •''•l"'«h  it.  tied  and  held  .slT"''  '^'  *'"  ^'^''^^t,  throt- 
""'ime.  letusnerformH  :        ^"^"^""Pon    strinned  nf T  "'"  t'gcr  would  hold  a  babe-1 

'•■  '« «. pas,  thai  h„  :„/"  '  ^«nkrapt  sine  to fore„  thS Z,     .  f  """"""e "■»■•  •■■- 
*■!  lit  pmvcr  ,h«uM  ™.k     ,  ^  "f""  "«   «io  Diiiloj  sf.?  '"S""'  '°  ««'  poopto  of 
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bodies  whatsoeTer.  His  al^ision  was  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  notorious 
machinations  to  govern  the  elections,  and  get 
eonunand  of  the  "^  niment ;  but  his  admoni- 
tion applies  with  v  1  force  to  all  other  similar 
or  afQIiatiMl  instill  .s ;  and,  since  May  last,  it 
applies  to  the  whclu  league  of  banks  which  then 
**  shut  up  the  Treasury,"  and  reduced  the  gov- 
ernment to  helpless  dependence. 

It  is  said  that  bankruptcy  is  a  severe  remedy 
to  apply  to  banks.    It  may  be  answered  that  it 
is  not  more  severe  here  than  in  England,  where 
it  applies  to  all  banks  of  issue,  except  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  a  few  others ;  and  it  is  not  more 
severe  to  them  than  it  is  to  merchants  and  tra- 
ders, and  to  bankers  and  brokers,  and  all  unin- 
corporated banks.    Personally,  I  was  disposed 
to  make  large  allowances  for  the  conduct  of  the 
banks.    Our  own  improvidence  tempted  them 
into  an  expansion  of  near  forty  millions,  in  1835 
and  1836,  by  giving  them  the  national  domain 
to  bank  upon ;  a  temptation  which  they  had  not 
the  fortitude  to  resist,  and  which  expanded  them 
to  near  the  bursting  point.    Then  they  were 
driven  almost  to  a  choice  of  bankruptcy  between 
themselves  and  their  debtors,  by  the  act  which 
required  near  forty  millions  to  be  distributed  in 
masses,  and  at  brief  intervals,  among  the  States. 
Some    failures    were   inevitable  under  these" 
circumstances,  and  I  was  disposed  to  make  lib- 
eral allowances  for  them ;  but  there  are  three 
things  for  which  the  banks  have  no  excuse,  and 
which  should  forever  weigh  against  their  claims 
to  favor  and  confidence.    These  things  are,  first, 
the  political  aspect  which  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  payment  was  permitted  to  assume,  and 
which  it  still  wears ;  secondly,  the  issue  and  use 
(if  shiuplasters,and  refusal  to  pay  silver  change, 
when  there  are  eighty  millions  of  specie  in  the 
country;  thirdly,  the  refusal,  by  the  deposit 
banks  to  pay  out  the  sums  which  had  been 
severed  from  the  Treasury,  and  stood  in  the 
names  of  disbursing  ofiSccrs,  and  was  actually 
due  to  those  who  were  pqrforming  work  and 
labor,  and  rendering  daily  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment.   For  these  three  things  there  is  no 
excuse  j  and,  while  memory  retains  their  recol- 
lection, there  can  be  no  confidence  in  those  who 
h*ve  done  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DrVOBCE  OF  BANK  AND  STATE :  ME.  BEm'ODI 
SPEECH. 

The  bill  is  to  divorce  the  government  from  (he 
banks,  or  rather  is  to  declare  the  divorce,  for 
the  separation  has  already  taken  place  by  the 
operation  of  law  and.by  the  delinquency  of  the 
banks.  The  bill  is  to  declare  the  divorce ;  the 
amendment  is  to  exclude  their  notes  from  reT^ 
nue  payments,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually 
and  to  be  accomplished  by  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1841.  Until  then  the  notes  of  specie-pav- 
ing banks  may  be  received,  diminishing  one- 


fourth  annually;  and  after  that  day,  all 


pay- 


ments to  and  from  the  federal  government  are 
to  be  made  in  hard  money.    Until  that  day,  pay- 
ments from  the  United  States  will  be  gOTerned 
by  existing  laws.     The  amendment  docs  not 
affect  the  Post  OfSce  department  until  Januaiy, 
1841 ;  until  then,  the  fiscal  operations  of  that 
Department  remain  under  the  present  laws; 
after  that  day  they  fall  under  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  all  payments  to  and  from  tliat  de- 
partment will  be  made  in  hard  money.   The 
effect  of  the  whole  amendment  will  be  to  restore 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
government — to  re-establish  the  great  acts  of 
1789  and  of  1800 — declaring  that  the  revenues 
should  be  collected  in  gold  and  silver  coiu  ( 
those  early  staiutes  which  were  enacted  by  the  I 
hard  money  men  who  made  the  eonstitutioii, 
who  had  seen  and  felt  the  evils  of  that  paper  mo- 
ney, and  intended  to  guard  against  these  CTils  ( 
in  future  by  creating,  not  a  paper,  but  a  hanl- 
money  government. 

I  am  for  this  restoration.  I  am  for  rcetoriig  I 
to  the  federal  treasury  the  currency  of  the  con- 1 
stitution.  I  am  for  carrying  back  this  govern- 1 
ment  to  the  solidity  projected  by  its  founders,  I 
This  is  a  great  object  in  itself— a  rcfoi-m  of  the] 
first  magnitude — a  reformation  with  healing  on  j 
its  wings,  bringing  safety  to  the  government  and  j 
blessings  to  the  people.  The  currency  is  a  thing  | 
which  reaches  every  individual,  and  every  insti-| 
tution.  From  the  government  to  the  wnsherl 
woman,  all  are  reached  by  it,  and  all  concemodl 
in  it ;  and,  what  seems  parodoxical,  all  arc  con-l 
oemed  to  the  same  degree;  for  all  arc  con-| 
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{ened  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  property  and 
dealings ;  and  all  is  all,  whether  it  be  mach  or 
little.    The  govemment  with  its  many  ten  mil- 
lions of  revenue,  suffers  no  more  in  proportion 
than  the  humble  and  meritorious  laborer  who 
vorks  from  sun  to  sun  for  the  shillings  which 
give  food  and  raiment  to  his  family.    The  fede- 
ral govemment  has  deteriorated  the  currency, 
jnd  carried  mischief  to  the  whole  community, 
and  lost  its  own  revcnueti,  and  subjected  itself 
to  be  trampled  upon  by  corporations,  by  depart- 
i]ig  from  the  constitution,  and  converting  this 
eoremment  from  a  hard-money  to  a  paper  mo- 
ney government.    The  object  of  the  amendment 
ind  the  bill  is  to  reform  these  abuses,  and  it  is 
J  reform  worthy  to  be  called  a  reformation — 
vrorthy  to  engage  the  labor  of  patriots — worthy 
to  unite  the  exertions  of  different  parties — wor- 
thy to  fix  the  attention  of  the  age — ^worthy  to 
excite  the  hopes  of  the  people,  and  to  invoke 
upon  its  success  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

Great  are  the  evils, — political,  pecuniary,  and 
moral— which  have  flowed  from  this  departure 
from  our  constitution,  Through  the  federal 
goTemment  alone — through  it,  not  by  it — two 
Billions  and  a  half  of  money  have  been  lost  in 
the  last  four  months.  Thirty-two  millions  of 
public  money  was  the  amount  in  the  deposit 
Isiks  when  thoy  stopped  payment ;  of  this  sum 
tjrenty-five  millions  have  been  paid  over  to  gov- 
ernment creditors,  or  transferred  to  the  States, 
how  paid,  and  how  transferred  1  In  what  1 
In  real  money,  or  its  equivalent  ?  Not  at  all ! 
But  in  the  notes  of  suspended  banks — in  notes 
on  an  average,  ten  per  cent.  Hero 
were  two  and  a  half  millions  lost.  Who 
bore  the  loss  1  '  The  public  creditors  and  the 
Stites.  Who  gained  it  ?  for  where  there  is  a 
to  one,  there  must  bo  a  gain  to  another. 
ho  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions,  thus 
ik  upon  the  hands  of  the  creditors  and  the 
totes'?  The  banks  were  the  gainers;  they 
ned  it ;  the  public  creditors  and  the  States 
it  it ;  and  to  the  creditors  it  was  a  forced  loss. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they  consented  to  take 
They  had  no  alternative.  It  was  that  or 
Ihing.  The  banks  forced  it  upon  the  govcm- 
int;  the  government  forced  it  upon  the  credi- 
ir.  Consent  was  out  of  the  question.  Power 
id.  and  that  power  was  in  the  banks ;  and 
J  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions  which 
le  States  and  the  public  creditors  lost. 


I  do  not  protend  to  estimate  the  moneyed 
losses,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  govemment 
alone,  teom  the  use  of  local  bank  notes  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  including  the  war,  and 
covering  three  general  suspensions.    Leaving 
the  people  out  of  view,  as  a  field  of  losses  be- 
yond calculation,  I  confine  myself  to  the  federal 
govemment,  and  say,  its  losses  have  been  enor- 
mous, prodigious,  and  incalculable.    We  have 
had  three  general  stoppages  of  the  local  banks 
in  the  short  spaoc  of  tnenty-two  years.    It  is 
at  the  average  rate  of  one  in  seven  years ;  and 
who  it  to  guaranty  us  from  another,  and  from 
the  consequent  losses,  if  we  continue  to  receive 
their  bills  in  payment  of  public  dues  ?  Another 
stoppage  must  come,  and  that,  reasoning  from 
all  analogiep,  ''^  less  than  seven  years  after  the 
resumption.    Many  must  perish  in  th^  attempt 
to  resume,  and  would  do  better  to  wind  up  at 
once,  without  attempting  to  go  on,  without  ade- 
quate means,  and  against  appalling  obstacles. 
Another  revulsion  must  come.    Thus  it  was 
after  the  last  resumption.    The  ban!  i  recom- 
menced payments  in  1817 — in  two  years,  the 
failures  were  more  disastrous  than  ever.    Thus 
it  was  m  England  after  the  long  suspension  of 
twenty-six  years.    Payments  recommenced  in 
1823 — in  1825  the  most  desolating  crash  of 
banks  took  place  which  had  ever  been  known 
in  the  kingdom,  although  the  Bank  of  England 
had  imported,  in  less  than  four  years,  twenty 
millions  sterling  in  gold, — about  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  to  recommence  upon.    Its 
effects  reached  this  country,  crushed  the  cotton 
houses  in  New  Orleans,  depressed  the  money 
market,  and  injured  all  business. 

The  senators  from  New  York  and  Virginia 
(Messrs.  Tallmadgo  and  Rives)  push  this  point 
of  confidence  a  little  further ;  they  address  a 
question  to  me,  and  ask  if  I  would  lose  confi- 
dence in  all  steamboats,  and  have  them  all  dis- '' 
carded,  if  one  or  two  blew  up  in  the  Mississippi  ? 
I  answer  the  question  in  all  frankness,  and  say, 
that  I  should  not.  But  if,  instead  of  one  or  two 
in  the  Mississippi,  all  the  steamboats  in  the 
Union  should  blow  up  at  once — in  every  creek, 
river  and  bay — while  all  the  passengers  were 
sleeping  in  confidence,  and  the  pilots  crying  out 
all  is  well ;  if  the  whole  should  blow  up  from 
one  cud  of  the  Union  to  the  other  just  as  fast  as 
they  could  hear  each  other's  explosions  ;  then, 
indeed,  I  should  lose  confidence  iu  them,  and 
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never  again  trust  wife,  or  child,  or  my  own  foot, 
or  any  thing  not  intended  for  destruction,  on 
board  such  sympathetic  and  contagions  engines 
of  death.  I  answer  further,  and  tell  the  gentle- 
men, that  if  only  one  or  two  banks  had  stopped 
last  May  in  New  York,  I  should  not  have  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  remaining  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine;  but  when  the  whole  thou- 
sand stopped  at  once ;  tumbled  down  together — 
fell  in  a  lump — lie  there— and  when  ONE  of 
their  number,  by  a  sign  with  the  little  finger, 
can  make  the  whole  lie  still,  then,  indeed,  confi- 
dence is  gone !  And  this  is  the  case  with  the 
banks.  They  have  not  only  stopped  altogether, 
but  In  a  season  of  profound  peace,  with  eighty 
millions  of  specie  in  the  country,  and  just  after 
the  annual  examinations  by  commissioners  and 
legislative  committees,  and  when  all  was  re- 
ported welL  With  eighty  millions  in  the  coun- 
try, they  stop  even  for  change !  It  did  not  take 
a  national  calamity — a  war — to  stop  them! 
They  fell  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity !  We 
read  of  people  In  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South 
America,  who  rebuild  their  cities  on  the  same 
spot  where  earthquakes  had  overthrown  them ; 
we  arc  astonished  at  their  fatuity ;  we  wonder 
that  they  will  build  again  on  the  same  perilous 
foundations.  But  these  people  have  a  reason 
for  their  conduct ;  it  is,  that  their  cities  are  only 
destroyed  by  earthquakes ;  it  takes  an  earth- 
quake to  destroy  them  5  and  when  there  is  no 
earthquake,  they  are  safe.  But  suppose  their 
cities  fell  down  without  any  commotion  in  the 
earth,  or  the  air — fell  in  a  season  of  perfect 
calm  and  serenity— and  after  that  the  survivors 
should  go  to  building  again  in  the  same  place ; 
would  not  all  the  world  say  that  they  were  de- 
mented, and  were  doomed  to  destruction  ?  So 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  these 
banks.  If  it  continues  to  use  them,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  notes  for  revenue,  after  what  has 
happened,  and  in  the  face  of  what  now  exists, 
it  argues  fatuity,  and  a  doom  to  destruction. 

Resume  when  they  will,  or  when  they  shall, 
and  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  worse  for  them- 
selves, the  epoch  of  resumption  is  to  be  a  peril- 
ous crisis  to  many.  This  stopping  and  resuming 
by  banks,  is  the  realization  of  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  return 
from  it.  Facilis  descenstta  Avemi — sed  rero- 
care  gradum—hic  opus,  hie  labor  est.  Easy 
is  the  descent  into  the  regions  below,  but  to  re- 


turn i  this  is  work,  this  is  labor  indeed !  Oq 
banks  have  made  the  descent ;  they  have  gogg 
down  with  ease ;  but  to  return-  to  ascend  the 
rugged  steps,  and  behold  again  the  light  above 
how  many  will  falter,  and  fall  back  into  tin 
gloomy  regions  below. 

Banks  of  circulation  are  banks  of  hazard  and 
of  failure.    It  is  an  incident  of  their  natnte, 
Those  without  circulation  rarely  fail.    That  of 
Venice  has  stood  seven  hundred  years ;  those  of 
Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  others,  have  stood 
for  centuries.    The  Bank  of  England,  the  grejt 
mother  of  banks  of  circulation,  besides  an  actul 
stoppage  of  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  has  had  her 
crisis  and  convulsion  in  average  periods  of  serai 
or  eight  years,  for  the  last  half  ccntuiy-in 
1783,  '93,  '97, 1814,  '19,  '25,  '3G-and  has  onlj 
been  saved  from  repeated  failure  by  the  powe^ 
ful  support  of  the  British  government,  and  pro. 
fuse  supplies  of  exchequer  bills.  Hernumerom 
progeny  of  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  cir- 
culation  have  had  the  same  convulsions ;  and 
not  being  supported  by  the  government,  have 
sunk  by  hundreds  at  a  time.    All  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  are  banks  of  circulation ;  they 
are  all  subject  to  the  inherent  dangers  of  tint 
class  of  banks,  and  are,  besides,  subject  to  new 
dangers    peculiar  to  themselves.      From  the 
quantity  of  their  stock  held  by  foreigners,  the 
quantity  of  other  stocks  in  their  hands,  and  the 
current    foreign    balance    against  the  United 
States,  our  paper  system  has  become  an  ap- 
pendage to  that  of  England.    As  such,  it  suffen  j 
from  sympathy  when  the  English  system  sufaj 
In  addition  to  this,  a  new  doctrine  is  now) 
broached — that  our  first  duty  is  to  foreigrersl| 
and,  upon  this  principle,  when  the  banks  of  the! 
two  countries  are  in  peril,  ours  are  to  be  sacr]-! 
ficcd  to  save  those  of  England ! 

The  power  of  a  few  banks  over  the  wh 
presents  a  new  feature  of  danger  in  our  systa 
It  consolidates  the  banks  of  the  wholo  Iwil 
into  one  mass,  and  subjects  them  to  one  iiti^ 
and  that  fate  to  be  decided  by  a  few,  withoit 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  rest.    An  unlsnow 
divan  of  bankers  sends  forth  an  edict  vrhicli 
sweeps  over  the  empire,  crosses  the  lines « 
States  with  the  facility  of  a  Turkish  fin 
prostrating  all  State  institutions,  breaking! 
all  engagements,  and  levelling  all  hv  before  ill 
This  is  consolidation  of  a  kind  which  the  geniil 
of  Patrick  Henry  had  not  even  concciTcd.  61 
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irhile  this  finnan  is  thus  potent  and  irresistible 
ror  prostration,  it  is  impotent  and  powerless  for 
^uirectioo.  It  goes  out  in  vain,  bidding  the 
prostrate  banks  to  rise.  A  veto  power  intervenes. 
One  voice  is  su£Bcient  to  keep  all  down ;  and  thus 
re  have  seen  one  word  from  Philadelphia  an- 
pilulate  the  New  York  proposition  for  resump- 
tion, and  condemn  the  many  solvent  banks  to 
the  continuation  of  a  condition  as  mortifying  to 
tlielr  feelii^gs  as  it  is  injurious  to  their  future 
interests. 

jlgain,  from  the  mode  of  doing  business  among 
onr  banks — using  each  other's  paper  to  bank 
upon,  instead  of  holding  each  other  to  weekly 
Eettlements,  and  liquidation  of  balances  in  specie, 
ind  from  the  fatal  practice  of  issuing  notes  at 
one  place,  payable  at  another — our  banks  have 
ill  become  links  of  one  chain,  the  strength  of  the 
vhole  being  dependent  on  the  strength  of  each. 
A  few  govern  all.    Whether  it  is  to  fail,  or  to 
^  resume,  the  few  govern ;  and  not  only,  the  few, 
the  weak.    A  few  weak  banks  fail ;  a  panic 
ensues,  and  the  rest  shut  up ;  many  strong  ones 
ire  ready  to  resume ;  the  weak  are  not  ready, 
ind  the  strong  must  wait.    Thus  the  principles 
of  safety,  and  the  rules  of  government,  are  re- 
versed.  The  weak  govern  the  strong ;  the  bad 
BOTem  the  good ;  and  the  insolvent  govern  the 
solvent.    This  Is  our  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
ailed,  which  has  no  feature  of  consistency,  no 
principle  of  safety,  and  which  is  nothing  but  the 
kting  appendage  of  a  foreign  and  overpower- 
ing system. 
The  federal  government  and  its  creditors  have 
mffercd  great  pecuniary  losses  from  the  use  of 
these  banks  and  their  paper;  they  must  con- 
tinue to  sustain  such  losses  if  thoy  continue  to 
use  such  depositories  and  to  receive  such  paper. 
The  pecuniary  losses  have  been,  now  are,  and 
oust  be  hereafter  great ;  but,  great  as  they  have 
been,  now  aro,  and  may  be  hereafter,  all  that 
iloes  is  nothing  compared  to  the  political  dangers 
Ifhich  flow  from  the  same  source.    These  dan- 
8  affect  the  life  of  the  government.    They  go 
its  existence.    They  involve  anarchy,  con- 
ision,  violence,   dissolution!      They    go    to 
iprive  the  government  of  support  —  of  the 
laos  of  living ;  they  strip  it  in  an  instant  of 
ly  shilling  of  revenue,  and  leave  it  penniless, 
ilpless,  hfcless.  The  late  stoppage  might  have 
iken  up  the  government,  had  it  not  been  for 
ility  and  affection  of  the  people  to  their  in- 
itations  and  the  eighty  millions  of  specie  which 


General  Jackson  had  accumulated  in  the  couii' 
try.    That  stoppage  presented  a  peculiar  feature 
of  peril  which  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public;  it  was  the  .?u<^page  of  the 
sums   standing    in  the   names   of  disbursing 
ofScers,  and  wanted  for  daily  payments  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  public  service.    These  sums 
amounted    to  about  five  millions  of  dollars. 
They  bad  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  they 
were  no  longer  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States ;  they  had  gone  into  the  hands  of 
innumerable  ofScers  and  agents,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  were  temporarily,  and  for  mere 
safe-keeping  from  day  to  day,  lodged  with  these 
deposit  banks,  to  be  incessantly  paid  out  to 
those  who  were  doing  work  and  labor,  perform- 
ing contracts,  or  rendering  service,  civil  or  iuili> 
tary,  to  the  country.     These  five  millions  were 
stopped  with  the  rest !    In  an  instant,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  every  disbursing  oflBcer,  in  eveij' 
part  of  the  Union,  was  stripped  of  the  money 
which  he  was  going  to  pay  out !    All  ofiBccrs  of 
the  government,  high  and  low,  the  whole  army 
.and  navy,  all  the  laborers  and  contractors,  post 
ofilces  and  all,  were  suddenly,  instantaneously, 
left  without  pay;  and  consequently  without  sub- 
sistence.   It  was  tantamount  to  a  disbandment 
of  the  entire  government.    It  was  like  a  decreo 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  body  politic.    It  w^as 
celebrated  as  a  victory — as  a  conquest — as  a 
triumph,  over  the  government.    The  least  that 
was  expected  was  an  immediate  civil  revolution 
— the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  party,  the 
change  of  administration,  the  reascension  of  the 
federal  party  to  power,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  condemned  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
These  consequences  were  counted  upon ;  and 
that  they  did  not  happen  was  solely  owing  to 
the  eighty  millions  of  hard  money  which  kepi 
up  a  standard  of  value  in  the  country,  and  pre- 
vented the  dishonored  bank  notes  from  sinking 
too  low  to  be  used  by  the  community.  But  it  is 
not  merely  stoppage  of  the  banks  that  we  have 
to  fear :  collisions  with  the  States  may  ensue. 
State  legislatures  may  sanction  the  stoppage, 
withhold  the  poor  right  of  suing,  and  thus  in- 
terpose their   authority  between    the  federal 
government  and  its  revenues.  This  has  already 
happened,  not  in  hostility  to  the  government^ 
but  in  protection  of  themselves ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  the  same  as  if  the  intention  had  been 
hostile.     It  was    interposition   between   tha 
federal  government  and  its  depositories ;  it  wai 
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depriTation  of  revenue ;  it  was  an  act  the  recur- 
rence of  which  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against  in  future. 

This  is  what  we  have  seen ;  this  is  a  danger 
which  we  have  just  escaped ;  and  if  these  banks 
shall  be  continued  as  depositories  of  public 
money,  or,  which  is  just  the  same  thing,  if  the 
government  shall   continue    to   receive   their 
"  paper  promises  to  pay,"  the  same  danger  may 
be  seen  again,  and  under  far  more  critici'I  cir- 
cumstances.   A  similar  stoppage  of  the  banks 
may  take  place   again — will    inevitably  take 
place  again — and  it  may  be  when  there  is  little 
specie  in  the  coimtry,  or  when  war  prevails.  All 
history  is  full  of  examples  of  armies  and  navies 
revolting  for  want  of  pay ;  all  history  is  full  of 
examples  of  military  and  naval  operations  mis- 
carried for  want  of  money ;  all  history  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  governments  overturned  from  deficits 
of  revenue  and  derangements  of  finances.    And 
are  we  to  expose  ourselves  uecklessly,  and  with 
our  eyes  open,  to  such  dangers  ?    And  arc  we  to 
stake  the  life  and  death  of  this  government  upon 
the  hazards  and  contingencies  of  banking — and 
of  such  banking  as  c;<"t3  in  these  United  States  7 
Are  w^  to  subject  the  existence  of  this  govern- 
ment to  the  stoppages  of  the  banks,  whether 
those  stoppages  result  from  misfortune,  impro- 
vidence, or  bad  faith  ?    Are  we  to  subject  this 
great  and  glorious  political  fabric,  the  work  of 
so  many  wise  and  patriotic  heads,  to  bo  de- 
molished in  an  instant,  and  by  an  unseen  hand? 
Are  wo  to  sufier  the  machinery  and  the  work- 
ing of  our  boasted  constitution  to  be  arrested 
by  a  spring-catch,  applied  in  the  dark  ?     Are 
men,  with  pens  sticking  behind  their  ears,  to  Le 
allowea  tc  put  an  end  to  this  republic  ?    Nc, 
sir !  neve ;.    If  we  are  to  perish  prematurely,  le*. 
us  at  Ijast  have  a  death  worthy  of  a  groat 
nation ;  let  us  at  least  have  a  field  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  heroes  and  of  patriots,  and  conse- 
crated forever  to  the  memory  of  a  subverted 
empire.    Rome  had  her  Pbarsalio — Greece  her 
Chaeronea — and  many  barbarian  kingdoms  have 
given  immortality  to  the  spot  on  which  they 
expired;. and  shall  this  great  republic  be  sub- 
jected to  extinction  on  the  contingencies  of  trade 
and  banking  ? 

But  what  excuse,  what  apology,  what  justi- 
fication have  we  for  surrendering,  abandoning, 


that  advantage — ^what  the  leading  and  govern- 
ing object,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  confederation,  and  induced  the  adoption  of 
the  present  form  of  government  ?    It  was  reve- 
nue!  independent  revenue!   a  revenue  under 
the  absolute  control  of  this  government,  and 
free  from  the  action  of  the  States.    This  was 
the  motive — ^the  leading  and  the  governing  mo- 
tive— which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  govern- 
ment.   The  reason  was,  that  the  old  confedera- 
tion, being  dependent  upon, the  States,  was 
often  left  without  money.    This  state  of  being 
was  incompatible  with  its  existence ;  it  deprived 
it  of  all  power ;  its  imbeciUty  was  a  proverb, 
To  extricate  it  from  that  condition  was  the  de- 
sign—and the  cardinal  design— of  the  new  con- 
stitution.   An  independent  revenue  was  given 
to  it — independent,  even,  of  the  States.    Is  jt 
not  suicidal  to  surrender  that  independence 
and  to  surrender  it,  not  ta  States,  but  to  money 
corporations  ?  What  does  history  record  of  tiie 
penury  and  moneyed  destitution  of  the  old  con- 
federation, comparable  to  the  annihilation  of  tie 
revenues  of  this  government  in  May  last?  wliea 
the  banks  shut  down,  in  one  night,  upon  a  rev- 
enue, in  hand,  of  thirty-two  millions;  even 
upon  that  which  was  in  the  names  of  disbursinj 
ofiicers,  and  refuse  a  nine-pence,  or  a  picaillon 
in  money,  from  that  day  to  this  ?    What  is 
there  in  the  history  of  the  old  confederation 
comparable  to    this?     The  old  confederatic 
was  often   reduced    low — often   near  emptv- 
handed— but  never  saw  itself  stripped  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  enchantment,  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions, and  heard  the  shout  of  triumph  thun- 
dered over  its  head,  and  the  notes  of  exultation 
sung  over  its  supposed  destruction !    Yet,  this 
is  what  we  have  seen — what  we  now  see— from 
having  surrendered  to  corporations  ouriponeved 
independence,  and  unwisely  abandoned  tlie  pre- 
cise advantage  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
federal  government. 

I  do  not  go  into  the  moral  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  too  obvious,  too  impressive,  too 
grave,  to  escnpe  the  observation  of  any  one, 
Demoralization  follows  in  the  train  of  an  un- 
convertible paper  money.  The  whole  com- 
munity becomes  exposed  to  a  moral  pestilence. 
Every  individual  becomes  the  victim  of  some 
imposition  ;  and,  in  .self-defence,  imposes  upon 


and  losing  the  precise  advantage  for  which  the    Bomc  one  else.    The  weak,  the  ignorant,  thei 
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the  crafty  and  the  opulent  are  the  gamers. 
^e  evil  augments  imtil  the  moral  sense  of  the 
(•ommunity,  revolting  at  the  fVightful  accumu- 
lation of  fraud  and  misery,  applies  the  radical 
lemedy  of  total  reform. 

Thus,  pecuniary,  political,  and  moral  oon- 
elderations  require  the  government  to  retrace 
its  steps,  to  return  to  first  principles,  and  to 
Kstore  its  fiscal  action  to  the  safe  and  solid 
patii  of  the  constitution.    Reform  is  demanded. 
[t  is  called  for  by  every  pubMc  and  by  every 
priv&te  consideration.     Now  is   the  time  to 
make  it.    The  connection  between  Bank  and 
State  is  actually  dissolved.    It  is  dissolved  by 
operation  of  law,  and  by  the  delinquency  of 
these  institutions.     They  have  forfeited    the 
right  to  the  deposits,  and  lost  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  revenue  in  their  notes,  by  ceasing  to 
par  specie.    The  government  is  now  going  on 
vlthout  them,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  the 
appropriate  legislation  to  perpetuate  the  divorce 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  already  taken  place. 
m  is  the  time  to  act ;  this  tho  moment  to 
store  tho  constitutional  currency  to  tho  fed- 
eral government;  to  restore  the  custody  of  the 
blic  moneys  to  national  keepers ;  and  to  avoid, 
time  to  come,  the  calamitous  revulsions  and 
perilous  catastrophes  of  1814, 1819,  and  1837. 

And  what  is  the  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
this  course,  so  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
tifety  of  the  republic  and  the  welfare  of  the 
and  so  earnestly  recommended  to  us  by 
the  chief  magistrate  ?  What  is  the  obstacle — 
what  the  power  that  countervails  the  Executive 
recommendation,  paralyzes  the  oction  of  Con- 
fess, and  stays  the  march  of  reform  i  The 
banks— tho  banks — the  banks,  are  this  obsta- 
tle,  and  this  power.  They  set  up  the  preten- 
lionto  force  their  paper  into  the  federal  Treas- 
irv,  and  to  force  themselves  to  be  constituted 
ikat  Treasury.  Though  now  bankrupt,  their 
iper  dishonored,  their  doors  closed  against 
liters,  every  public  and  every  private  obli- 
ition  violated,  still  they  arrogate  a  supremacy 
r  this  federal  government ;  they  demand  the 
dianship  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the 
hiyilege  of  furnishing  a  federal  currency ;  and, 
jkough  too  weak  to  pay  their  debts,  they  are 
rang  enough  to  throttle  this  government,  and 
in  doubtful  suspense  tho  issue  of  their 
Kt  pretensions. 
I  The  President,  in  his  message,  recommends 


four  things :  first,  to  discontinue  the  reception 
of  local  bank  paper  in  payment  of  federal  dues ; 
secondly,  to  discontinue  the  same  banks  as 
depositories  of  the  public  moneys ;  thirdly,  to 
make  the  future  collection  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  moneys  in  gold  and  silver;  fourthly, 
to  take  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  ofiScers. 

What  is  there  in  this  but  a  return  to  the 
words  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  government  in 
the  first  years  of  President  Washington's  ad- 
ministration }  When  this  federal  government 
was  first  formed,  there  was  no  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  local  banks,  except  three 
north  of  the  Potomac.  By  the  act  of  1789,  tho 
revenue^ere  directed  to  be  collected  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  only ;  and  it  was  usually  drawn 
out  of  .the  hands  of  collectors  bydmfts  drawn 
upon  them,  payable  at  sight.  It  was  a  most 
effectual  way  of  drawing  money  out  of  their 
hands ;  far  more  so  than  on  order  to  deposit  in 
banks;  for  the  drafts  must  be  paid,  or  pro-  , 
tested,  at  sight,  while  the  order  to  deposit  may 
bo  eluded  under  various  pretexts. 

The  right  and  the  obligation  of  the  govern* 
ment  to  keep  its  own  moneys  in  its  own  hands, 
results  from  first  principles,  and  from  the  great 
law  of  self-preservation.  Every  thing  else  that 
belongs  to  her,  she  keeps  herself;  and  why  not 
keep  that  also,  without  which  every  thing  else 
is  Hothing  ?  Arms  and  ships — provisions,  muni- 
tions, and  supplies  of  every  kind — are  kept  in 
the  hands  of  government  ofBcers ;  money  is  the 
sinew  of  war,  and  why  leave  this  sinew  exposed 
to  be  cut  by  any  careless  or  faithless  hand  ? 
Money  is  tho  support  and  existence  of  the  gov- 
ernment— the  breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  why 
leave  this  support — this  breath— to  the  custody 
of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  control  ?  How 
absurd  to  place  our  ships,  our  arms,  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  supplies  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  could  refuse  to  deliver  them  when  re- 
quested, a"*^  put  the  government  to  a  suit  at 
law  to  recover  their  possession !  Every  body 
sees  tho  absurdity  of  this;  but  to  place  our 
money  in  the  same  condition,  and,  moreover,  to 
subject  it  to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  the 
perils  of  banking,  is  still  more  absurd ;  for  it  is 
the  life  blood,  without  which  the  government 
cannot  live — the  oil,  without  which  no  part  of 
its  machinery  can  move. 
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England,  vrith  all  her  banks,  trusts  none  of 
them  with  the  collection,  keeping,  and  disburse- 
ment of  her  public  moneys.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  paid  a  specific  sum  to  manage  the 
public  debt;  but  the  revenue  is  collected  and 
disbursed  through  subordinate  collectors  and 
receivers  general;  and  these  receivers  general 
are  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  because 
the  government  will  not  suffer  its  revenue  to 
be  operated  upon  hj  any  law  except  its  own 
wilL  In  France,  subordinate  collectors  and 
receivers  general  collect,  keep,  and  disburse  the 
public  moneys.  K  they  deposit  any  thing  in 
banks,  it  is  at  their  own  risk.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  England.  A  bank  deposit  by  an  ofS- 
oer  is  at  the  risk  of  himself  and  his  securities. 
Too  much  of  the  perils  and  vicismudes  of 
banking  is  known  in  these  countries  to  permit 
the  government  ever  to  jeopard  its  revenues  in 
their  keeping.  All  this  is  shown,  fully  and  at 
large,  in  a  public  document  now  on  our  tables. 
And  who  does  not  recognize  in  these  collectors 
and  receivers  general  of  France  and  England, 
the  ancient  Roman  ofQcers  of  qusestors  and  pro- 
qusestors?  These  fiscal  officers  of  France  and 
England  are  derivations  from  the  Roman  insti- 
tutions; and  the  same  are  fotmd  in  all  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  which  were  for- 
merly, like  France  and  Britain,  pr->vinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  measure  bti'ore  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  our  future 
safety,  by  complying  with  our  own  constitution, 
and  conforming  to  the  practice  of  all  nations, 
great  or  small,  ancient  or  modern. 

Coming  nearer  home,  and  looking  into  our 
own  early  history,  what  were  the  "  continental 
treasurers"  of  the  confederation,  and  the  "pro- 
vincial treasurers  and  collectors,"  provided  for 
as  early  as  July,  1775,  but  an  imitation  of  the 
French  and  English  systems,  and  very  near  the 
plan  which  wo  propose  now  to  re-establish ! 
These  continental  treasurers,  and  there  were 
two  of  them  at  first,  though  afterwards  reduced 
to  one,  were  the  receivers  general ;  the  provin- 
iial  treasurers  and  collectors  were  their  subor- 
dinates. By  these  officers  the  public  moneys 
were  collected,  kept,  and  disbursed;  for  there 
were  no  banks  then !  and  all  government  drafts 
were  drawn  directly  upon  these  officers.  This 
simple  plan  worked  well  during  the  Revolution, 
and  afterwards,  until  the  new  government  was 
formed;  and  continued  to  work,  with  a  mero 


change  of  names  and  forms,  during  the  first 
years  of  Washington's  administration,  and  until 
Oeneral  Hamilton's  bank  machinery  got  into 
play.  This  bill  only  proposes  to  re-establisli 
in  substance,  the  system  of  the  Revolution  of 
the  Congress  of  the  confederation,  and  of  the 
first  years  of  Washington's  administration. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  [Mr.  Wright  of  New  Yorjj] 
presents  the  details  of  the  plan  for  accomplish, 
ing  this  great  result.    That  bill  has  been  printed 
and  read.    Its  simplicity,  economy,  and  eflacien- 
cy  strike  the  sense  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  anni- 
hilate without  argument,  the  most  formidable 
aliments  of  expense  and  patronage,  which  had 
been  conceived  against  it.    The  present  cfflceri 
the  present  mints,  and  one  or  two  more  mints 
in  the  South,  in  the  West,  and  m  the  North, 
complete  the  plan.    There  will  be  no  neccssitj 
to  carry  masses  of  hard  money  from  one  quar- 
ter of  the  Union  to  another.   Government  drafts 
will  make  the  transfer  without  moving  a  dollar, 
A  government  draft  upon  a  national  mint,  will 
be  the  highest  order  of  bills  of  exchange.   JIo. 
ney  wanted  by  the  government  in  one  placa 
will  be  exchanged,  through  merchants,  for  mo- 
ney in  another  place.    Thus  it  has  been  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  will  for  ever  be.  We 
read  in  Cicero's  letters  that,  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  he  directed  his 
quastor  to  deposit  the  tribute  of  the  province  b 
Antioch,  and  exchange  it  for  money  in  Rome 
with  merchants  engaged  m  the  Oriental  trade; 
of  which  Antioch  was  one  of  the  emporiums. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  is  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation,  or  to  admit  of 
comment. 

We  are  taunted  with  these  treasury  notes  iit| 
seems  to  bo  matter  of  triumph  that  the  govera- 
mcnt  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  them; 
but  with  what  justice  ?    And  how  soon  can  aiijj 
government  that  wishes  it,  emerge  from  tl 
wretchedness  of  depreciated  paper,  and  stani 
erect  on  the  solid  foundations  of  gold  and  si 
ver?    How  long  will  it  take  any  rospoctabl 
government,  that  so  wills  it,  to  uccomplishtl 
great  change  ?     Our  own  history,  at  the  cloa 
of  the  Revolution,  answors  the  (lucstion ; 
more  recently,  and  more  strikini;h',  the  histoi 
of  France  answers  it  also.     I  speak  of  tl 
French  finances  from  1800  to  1807;  from 
commencement  of  the  consulate  to  the  peace 
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llsit  This  wonderfol  period  is  replete  with 
istruction  on  the  subject  of  finance  and  curren- 
r.  The  whole  period  is  Ml  of  instruction; 
ut  I  can  only  seize  two  views — the  beginning 
mi  the  end — and,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  will 
«jd  what  I  propose  to  present.  I  read  from 
Signon,  author  of  the  civil  and  diplomatic  his- 
tfiTj  of  France  during  the  consulate  and  the  first 
rears  of  the  empire ;  written  at  the  testamen- 
tj^  request  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

After  stating  that  the  expenditures  of  the  re- 
public were  six  hundred  millions  of  francs — 
ibout  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars— 
vhen  Bonaparte  became  First  Cousul,  the  histo- 
(un  proceeds: 

"ii  his  arrival  at  power,  a  sum  of  160,000 
inus  in  money  [about  $32,000]  was  all  that 
'Jit  public  chests  contained.    In  the  impossibili- 
i«  of  meeting  the  current  service  by  the  ordina- 
ry receipts,  the  Directorial  Government  had  re- 
lortd  to  ruinous  expedients,  and  had  thrown 
into  circulc^ifin  bills  of  various  values,  and 
vihichtunk  upon  the  spot  fifty  to  eighty  per 
dent.   A  part  of  the  arrearages  had  been  dis- 
charged in  bills  two-thirds  on  credit,  payable  to 
the  learer,  but  which,  in  fact,  the  treasury  was 
Ml  abU  to  pay  when  due.     The  remaining 
tlml  had  been  inscribed  in  the  great  booh,  un- 
itr  the  name  of  consolidated  third.    For  the 
tayment  of  the  forced  requisitions  to  which 
%  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse,  there 
M  been  issued  bills  receivable  in  payment  of 
h  retenues.  Finally,  the  government,  in  order 
toMtiify  the  most  imperious  wants,  gave  orders 
upon  ik  rerncers  general,  delivered  in  advance 
tn  contratitors,  which  they   negotiated  before 
&e'j  began  to  furnish  the  supplies  for  which 
Hiiy  were  the  payment. " 

This,  resumed  Mr.  B.,  was  the  condition  of 

French  finances  when  Bonaparte  became 

first  Consul  at  the  close  of  the  year  1799.   The 

:ency  was  in  the  sfime  condition — ^no  spe- 

-a  degraded  currency  of  assignats,  ruinous- 

f  depreciated,  and  issued  as  low  as  ten  sous. 

[kat  great  man  immediately  began  to  restc-.^ 

ider  to  the  finances,  and  solidity  to  the  curren- 

k.  Happily  a  peace  of  three  years  enjbl  d  him 

pmpletc  the  great  work,  before  he  was  called 

jcelebrate  the  immortal  campaigns  ending  at 

pterlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland.    At  the  end 

Itee  years — before  the  rupture  of  the  peace 

lAmiens— the  finances  and  the  currency  were 

[ioml  to  order  and  to  solidity ;  and,  at  the 

^of  six  years,  when  the  vast  establishments, 

ittie  internal  ameliorations  of  the  imperial 


goremment,  had  carried  the  annual  expenses  to 
eight  hundred  millions  of  francs,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  dollars;  the  same 
historian  copying  the  words  of  the  Minister  of 
Fmance,  thus  speaks  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
currency : 

"  The  resources  of  the  State  hate  increased 
beyond  its  wants;  tJie  public  chests  are  full; 
all  payments  are  made  at  the  day  named;  the 
orders  upon  the  public  treasury  have  become  the 
most  approved  bills  of  exchange.  The  financee 
are  in  the  most  Jtappy  condition  ;  France  alone, 
among  all  the  States  of  Europe,  has  no  paper 
money." 

What  a  picture !  how  "imply,  how  powerful- 
ly   rawn!  and  what  a  change  in  six  years! 
Public  chests  full — payments  made  to  the  day- 
orders  on  the  treasury  the  best  bills  of  exchange 
— Frar^oe  alone,  of  all  Europe,  havii.;;;  no  paper 
mone^  ,  meanin^;,  iio  govern i.^ent  paper  money, 
for  there  were  bank  notes  of  'i  3  hundred  francs, 
and  one  thousand  francs.    A  government  reve- 
nue of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions    I'  dollars 
was  paid  in  goM  a  rJ  sJver ;  a  hard  m  >aey  cur- 
rency, of  five  h.'ndrt'I  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, saturated  all  parts  of  France  with  specie, 
and  made  gold  and  silver  the  every  day  curren- 
cy of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  em- 
pire.   These  great  results  were  the  work  of  six 
years,  and  were  accomplished  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  gradually  requiring  hard  money  pay- 
ments— gradually  calling  in  the  assignats — in- 
creasing the  branch  mints  to  fourteen,  and  lim- 
iting the  Bank  of  France  to  an  issue  of  large 
notes— five  hundred  francs  and  upwards.    This 
simple  process  produced  these  results,  and  thus 
stands  the  French  currency  at  this  day ;  for  the 
ii  (■  I'li  has  had  the  wisdom  to  leave  untouched 
u  c  i;!<ancial  system  of  Bonaparte. 

I  have  repeatedly  given  it  as  my  opinion — 
many  of  my  speeches  declare  it — that  the 
French  currency  is  the  besj  in  the  world.  It 
has  hard  money  for  the  government ;  hard  mo- 
ney for  the  common  dealings  of  the  people ;  and 
large  notes  for  large  transactions.  This  cun'en- 
cy  has  enabled  France  to  stand  two  invasions, 
the  ravaging  of  300,000  men,  two  changes  of  dy- 
nasty, and  the  payment  of  a  milliard  of  contri- 
butions ;  and  all  without  any  commotion  or  re- 
vulsion in  trade.  It  has  saved  her  from  the 
revulsions  which  have  afflicted  England  and  our 
America  for  so  many  years.    It  has  saved  her 
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from  expansions,  contractions,  and  niinons  fluc- 
tuations of  price.  It  has  saved  her,  for  near 
forty  years,  from  a  debate  on  currency.  It  has 
saved  her  even  from  the  knowledge  of  our  sweet- 
scented  phrases :  "  sound  currency — unsound 
currency ;  plethoric,  dropsical,  inflated,  bloated ; 
the  money  market  tight  to-day — a  little  easier 
this  morning;"  and  all  such  verbiage,  which 
the.  haberdashers'  boys  repeat.  It  has  saved 
France  from  even  a  discussion  on  currency; 
while  in  England,  and  with  us,  it  is  banks ! 
banks!  banks! — morning,  noon,  and  night; 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  levtmt,  and  cou- 
.  chant;  sittmg,  or  standing ;  at  home,  or  abroad ; 
steamboat,  or  railroad  car ;  in  Congress,  or  out 
of  Congress,  it  is  all  the  same  thing ;  banks — 
bknks — banks ;  currency — currency — curren- 
cy; meaning,  il!  the  while,  paper  laoney  and 
shin-plasters;  until  our  very  brains  seem  as 
if  they  would  bo  converted  into  lampblack  and 
rags. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  dispenses  with  the 
further  use  of  banks  as  depositories  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys.  In  that  it  has  my  hearty  concur- 
re  ice.  Four  times  heretofore,  and  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions,  I  have  made  propositions  to 
accomplish  a  part  of  the  same  purpose.  First, 
in  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  deposit  bill 
of  183C,  by  which  the  mint,  and  the  branch 
mints,  were  to  bo  included  in  the  list  of  deposi- 
tories; secondly,  in  proposing  that  the  public 
moneys  hci%,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  should 
be  kept  and  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer ;  thirdly, 
by  proposing  that  a  preference,  in  receiving  the 
deposits,  should  be  given  to  such  banks  as  should 
cease  to  bo  banks  of  circulation ;  fourthly,  in  op- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  bank  agency  in 
Missouri,  and  proposinor  that  the  moneys  there 
should  bo  drawn  direct  I'rom  the  hands  of  the 
receivers.  Three  of  these  propositions  are  now 
included  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate ;  and  the 
whole  object  at  which  they  partially  aimed  is 
fully  embraced.  I  am  for  the  measure — fully, 
cordially,  earnestly  for  it. 

Congress  has  a  sacred  duty  to  perfonr-  in  re- 
forming the  flnanc<i8,  and  the  currency ;  for  the 
ruin  of  both  has  resulted  from  fcderol  Icgisla 
tion,  and  federal  administration.  The  Stated  at 
the  formation  of  tho  constitution,  delivcied  a 
solid  currency— I  will  not  say  riound,  for  that 
word  implies  subject  to  unsoundness,  to  rotten- 
ness, and  to  death— but  thoy  delivered  a  solid 


currency,  one  not  liable  to  disease,  to  this  fede> 
ral  government.    They  started  the  new  govern- 
ment fa.    upon  gold  and  silver.    The  first  act 
of  Congress  attested  this  great  fact ;  for  it  made 
the  revenues  payable  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
only.    Thns  the  States  delivered  a  solid  cur- 
rency to  this  government,  and  they  reserved 
tho  same  currency  for  themselves;  and  ther 
provided  constitutional  sanctions  to  guard  botbL 
The  thing  to  be  saved,  and  the  power  to  save  it, 
was  given  to  this  government  by  the  States- 
and  in  the  hands  of  this  government  it  became 
deteriorated.    The  first  great  error  was  General 
Hamilton's  construction  of  the  act  of  1789,  by 
which  he  nullified  that  act,  and  overturned  tiie 
statute  and  the  constitution  together.     The 
next  great  error  was  the  establishment  of  a  n»- 
tional  bank  of  circulation,  with  authority  to  pay 
all  the  public  dues  in  its  own  paper.    This  con. 
firmed  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  tho  statute  of  1789 ;  and  it  seethe  fatal  ex- 
ample to  tho  States  to  make  banks,  and  to  i«. 
ceive  their  paper  for  public  dues,'  as  tho  United 
States  had  done.    This  was  the  origin  of  tjie 
evil— this  tho  origin  of  the  overthrow  of  tiie 
solid  currency  which  the  States  had  delivered  to 
tho  federal  government    It  was  the  Hamilto- 
nian  policy  that  did  tho  mischief;  and  the  state 
of  things  in  1837,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  that 
policy.    It  is  time  for  us  to  quit  it— to  return 
to  the  constitution  and  the  statute  of  1789,  and 
to  confine  the  federal  Treasury  to  the  hard  mo- 
ney which  was  intended  for  it. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  measure  of  reform,  to- 
thy  to  bo  called  a  reformation.    It  goes  bacii  to 
a  fundamental  abuse,  nearly  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  tho  government.      Two  ciioclii 
have  occurred  for  tho  refoi-mation  of  this  abuse; 
one  was  lost,  the  other  is  now  in  jeopardj, 
Mr.  Madison's  administration  committed  a  greit 
error  at  tho  expiration  of  Iho  charter  of  the 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  not  revivinj 
tho  currency  of  tho  const  itution  for  tho  fcdeni 
Troasury,  and   especially  the   gold  currency. 
That  error  threw  tho  Treaourj  hacif  tiiion  tin 
local  bank  paper.     This  pajior  quickly  failed 
ajul  out  of  tliat  failure  grew  tho  second  l'nild| 
biHtes  Bank.    Those  'vho  put  down  the  secoidl 
United  States  Bank,  warned  by  tho  cnlomily, 
determined  to  avoid  tho  error  of  Air.  MadiMij 
administration  :    they  determined  to  incm 
to  revive  tiio  gold  ci 
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eolation,  which  had  been  dead  fbr  thirty  y^ars. 
Ibe  aanimulation  of  eighty  millions  in  the  brief 
mixa  of  five  years,  fifteen  millions  of  it  in  gold, 
attest  the  sincerity  of  their  design,  and  the  fa- 
cility of  its  execution.    The  country  was  going 
on  at  the  rate  of  an  average  increase  of  twelve 
millions  of  specie  per  annum,  when  the  general 
stoppages  of  the  banks  in  May  last,  the  expor- 
tation of  specie,  and  the  imposition  of  irredeem- 
able paper  upon  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  announce  the  total  failure  of  the 
li'saii    But  it  was  a  seeming  only.     The  impe- 
tus given  to  the  specie  policy  still  prevails,  and 
gre  millions  are  added  to  the  stock  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.     So  far,  then,  as  the  coun- 
teraction of  the  government  policy,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  constitutional  currency,  might 
have  been  expected  to  result  from  that  stop- 
page, the  calculation  seems  to  bo  in  a  fair  way 
to  bo  disappointed.     The  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  our  hundred  millions  of  exportable  produce, 
are  giving  the  victory  to  the  glorious  policy  of 
I  our  late  illustrious  President.    The  other  great 
consequences  expected  to  result  from  that  stop- 
page, namely,  the  rccharter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
[United  States,  the  change  of  administration, 
the  overthrow  of  the  republican  party,  and  the 
Ittstoration  of  the  federal  dynasty,  all  seem  to 
Ibe  in  the  some  fair  way  to  total  miscarriage ; 
[but  the  objects  are  too  dazzling  to  be  abandoned 
Iby  the  party  interested,  and  the  destruction  of 
Itho  finances  and  the  currency,  is  still  tho  cher- 
liehed  road  to  success.    The  miscalled  Bank  of 
khe  United  States,  the  soul  of  the  federal  dynas- 
kv,  and  tho  anchor  of  its  hopes — believed  by 
many  to  have  been  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  stop- 
gcs  in  May,  and  known  by  all  to  bo  at  tho 
bead  of  non-resumption — now  displays  her  pol- 
icy on  this  floor ;  it  is  to  compel  tho  repetition 
^f  the  error  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration ! 
jwing  that  from  the  repetition  of  this  error 
^ust  come  tho  repetition  of  tho  catastrophes  of 
|8U,  1819,  and  1837  j  and  out  of  these  catas- 
■oiihcs  to  extract  a  new  clamor  for  tho  rcvivi- 
Ication  of  herself.    Thi*^  is  her  lino  of  conduct ; 
pd  10  this  lino,  tho  conJuct  of  all  her  friends 
jinforms.     With  ono   hi  art,  one  mind,  one 
pi  they  labor  to  cut  off  gold  and  silver  from 
federal  government,  and  to  impose  paper 
«n  it  1  thuy  labor  to  deprive  it  of  tho  keeping 
own  revenues,  and  to  place  them  ogaiu 
lew  tlioy  havo  been  so  often  lost  1    This  is 
Vol.  II.— 5 


the  conduct  of  that  bank  and  its  friends.  Let 
us  imitate  their  zeal,  their  unanimity,  and  their 
perseverance.  The  amendment  and  the  bill, 
now  before  tho  Senale,  embodies  our  policy 
Let  us  carry  them,  and  the  republic  is  safe. 

The  extra  session  had  been  called  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  tho  federal  treasury,  and  had 
done  so  by  authorizing  an  issue  of  treasury 
notes.  That  object  being  accomplished,  and 
the  great  measires  for  the  divorce  of  Bonk  and 
State,  and  for  the  sole  use  of  gold  and  silver  in 
federal  payments,  having  been  recommended, 
and  commenced,  the  session  adjourned. 


CHAPTER    XVI; 

FIRST  REGULAR  SESSION  UNDER  MR.  VAN  BU- 
KEN'S  ADMINISTRATION:  IIIS  MESSAOK 

A  BRIEF  interval  of  two  months  only  inter- 
vened between  the  adjournment  of  the  called  ses- 
sion and  the  meeting  of  the  regular  ono ;  and  the 
general  state  of  the  public  aiTairs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  being  essentially  the  same  at  both 
periods,  left  no  new  or  extraordinary  measures 
for  the  President  to  recommend.  With  foreign 
powers  we  were  on  good  terms,  tho  settlement 
of  all  our  long-standing  complaints  under  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  administration  having  left  us 
free  from  tho  foreign  controversies  which  gave 
trouble ;  and  on  that  head  tho  message  had  lit- 
tle but  what  was  agreeable  to  communicate. 
Its  topics  were  principally  confined  to  home 
affairs,  and  that  part  of  these  affairs  which  were 
connected  with  the  banks.  That  of  tho  United 
States,  as  it  still  called  itself,  gave  a  new  spe- 
cies of  disregard  of  moral  and  legal  obligation, 
and  presented  a  new  mode  of  depraving  the 
currency  and  endangering  property  and  con- 
tracts, by  continuing  to  issue  and  to  use  tho 
notes  of  tho  expired  institution.  Its  currency 
was  still  that  of  tho  defunct  bank.  It  u.sed  tho 
dead  notes  of  that  institution,  for  which,  of 
course,  neither  bank  was  liable.  They  were 
called  resurrection  notes ;  and  their  use,  besides 
tho  injury  to  the  currency  and  danger  to  prop- 
erty, was  a  high  contempt  and  defiance  of  the 
authority  which  had  created  it ;  and  called  for 
tho  attention  of  tho  federal  government.    The 
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President,  therefore,  thus  formally  brought  the 
procedure  to  the  notice  of  Congress : 

"  It  was  my  hope  that  nothing  would  occur  to 
make  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  any  allusion 
to  the  late  national  bank.    There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  its  afiairs  that  bear  so  directly  on  the 
character  of  the  government  and  the  welfare  of 
the  citizen,  that  I  should  not  fuel  myself  excused 
in  neglecting  to  notice  thein.  The  charter  which 
terminated  its  banking  privileges  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1836,  continued  its  corporate  powers 
two  years  more,  for  the  eole  purpose  of  closing 
its  affairs,  with  authority  '  to  use  the  corporate 
name,  style,  and  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  a  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of  the 
a£Siirs  and  acts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  but  for  no  other  purpose  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatsoever.'     Just  before 
the  banking  privileges  ceased,  its  effects  were 
transferred  by  the  bank  to  a  new  State  institu- 
tion then  recently  incorporated,  in  trust,  for  the 
discharge  of  its  debtR  and  the  settlement  of  its 
affairs.    With  this  fustee,  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, an  adjustment  was  subsequently  made  of 
the  large  interest  which  the  government  had  in 
the  stock  of  the  institution.    The  manner  in 
which  a  trust  unexpectedly  created  upon  the 
act  granting  the  charter,  and  involving  such 
great  public  interests,  has  been  executed,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  bo  a  fit  subject  of  in- 
quiiT ;  but  much  more  does  it  deserve  your  at- 
tention, when  it  embraces  the  redemption  of 
obligations  to  which  the  authority  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  have  given  viUuc.    The  tv;  o 
years  allowed  are  now  nearly  at  an  end.    It  is 
well  understood  that  tlie  trustee  bus  not  re- 
deemed and  cancelled  the  outstanding  notes  of 
the  bank,  but  has  reissued,  and  is  actually  re- 
issuing, since  the  3d  of  Marcli,  1830,  the  notes 
which  liavo  been  received  by  it  to  a  vjuit  amount. 
According  to  its  own  ofliciiil  statement,  so  late 
as   the  Ist  of  October  lust,  nineteen  months 
after  tiie  banking  privileges  given  by  the  charter 
had  expired,  it  had  under  its  control  uncancelled 
notes  of  the  late  Bunk  of  the  United  States  to 
tlie  amount  of  twenty-seven  millions  five  luin- 
dred  and  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 


has  a  right  to  reissue  these  notes  now,  I  can  sm 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  continue  to  do  so  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years.  As  no  om 
could  have  anticipated  a  course  so  extraordinvr 
the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  charter  abov« 
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sixty-.six  dollars,  of  v.liich  six  millions  one 
hundred  and  i-evtnty-live  tliousnnd  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-ono  dollars  were  in  actual  circu- 
lation, one  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  six  liundred  anil  twonty-seven  dollars 
at  Stiite  bank  ngcncies,  iind  three  miliion.s  two 
tiiousuiid  three  iiiindrt'd  and  ninety  dollars  in 
traimitn ;  thus  showing  (hat  u;iwurds  of  ten 
millions  and  a  half  of  the  notes  of  tliu  old  bank 
were  then  still  koi)t  outstanding.  The  impro- 
priety of  this  procedure  is  oliviuiis:  it  being  the 
d«ty  of  till!  trustee  to  cancel  and  not  to  put 
forth  the  notes  of  an  Institution,  whoso  concerns 
4thad  undertaken  to  wind  up.    If  tlio  trustee 


quoted  was  not  accompanied  by  any  penalty  or 
other  special  provision  for  enforcing  it;  \^ 
have  we  any  general  law  for  the  prevention  of 
similar  acts  in  future. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  this  view  of  the  subject  alone 
that  your  in+ijrposition  is  required.   The  United 
States,  in  settling  with  the  trustee  for  their 
stock,  have  withdrawn  their  funds  from  their 
former  direct  ability  to  the  creditors  of  the  old 
bank,  yet  notes  of  the  institution  continue  to  be 
sent  forth  in  its  name,  and  apparently  upon  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.    The  transa^ 
tif^ns  connected  with  the  employment  of  the 
bills  of  the  old  bank  are  of  vast  extent-  and 
should  they  result  unfortunately,  the  interests 
of  individuals    may  be  deeply  compromised 
Without  undertaking  to  decide  how  far  orjn 
what  form,  if  any,  the  trustee  could  bo'made 
liable  for  notes  which  contain  no  obligation  on 
its  part;  or  the  old  bank,  for  such  as  are  put 
m  circulation  after  the  expiration  of  its  char. 
ter,  and  without  its  authority ;  or  the  goverih 
ment  for  mdemnity,  in  case  of  loss,  the  quegtjoj 
still    presses  itself  upon   your  consideratioii 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  duly  and  ml 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  witnes 
this  proceeding  without  a  single  eilLrt  to  arresti 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and  thtl 
most  judicious  mode  of  ilisposing  of  them 
question  of  so  much  interest  to  the  new  State 
—the  message  took  the  view  of  those  wtJ 
looked  to  the  domain  less  as  a  source  of  reTenn 
than  as  a  means  of  settling  and  iiiiprovini'tl 
country.     lie  recommended  graduatod  price 
according  to  tlio  value  of  the  diUbrent  classes d 
lands  in  order  to  facilitate  their  sale;  and] 
prospective  permanent  pre-emptiouactto  J 
encouragement   to  settlers.     On  tlio  first ( 
these  points  ho  said : 


"  Hitherto,  after  being  ofl'ered  at  public  si 
lands  have  been  disposed  of  at  one  wM 
price,  whatever  dill'erenco  there  ini^ditbei 
their  intrinsic  value.    The  loadiii!,'  consider] 
tioiis  urged  in  favor  of  the  measure  rcfcmHilf 
nre,  that  in  almost  all  the  land  districts,  uiidp 
ticularly  in  those  in  wiiich  the  liinds  have  li 
long  surveyed  and  exposed  to  sale,  tlicrc  i 
still  reinainiiig  numerous  and  largo  tiiiclsj 
every  gradation  of  value,  from  tl)o'j;ovcriini(j 
price  downwards ;  that  theso  lands  will  not] 
iiuruhased  at  the  guvernmeiit  pric;,  w  loii); 
V.'tter  can  bo  conveniently  ubtftiiiedi'ortlii.al 
amoiint ;  that  thero  are  largo  tracts  w  liich  ci 
ilie  improvements  of  tlio  adjacent  laudu  i 
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never  raise  to  that  price ;  and  that  the  present 
uniform  price,  combined  with  their  irregular 
value  operates  to  prevent  a  desirable  compact- 
ness of  settlement  in  the  new  States,  and  to  re- 
tard the  full  development  of  that  wise  policy  on 
vfhich  our  land  system  is  founded,  to  the  injury 
not  only  of  the  several  States  where  the  lands 
lie  but  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
"The  remedy  proposed  has  been  a  reduction  of 
prices  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  lands 
haTO  been  in  market,  without  reference  to  any 
other  circumstances.     The  certainty  that  the 
efflux  of  time  would  not  always  in  such  cases, 
and  perhaps  not  even  generally,  furnish  a  true 
criterion  of  value ;  and  the  probability  that  per- 
Bons  residing  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  period  for 
the  reduction  of  prices  approached,  would  post- 
pone purchases  they  would  otherwise  make,  for 
Sie  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the  lower 
price  with  other  considerations  of  a  similar 
character,  have  hitherto  been  successfully  urged 
to  defeat  the  graduation  upon  time.    May  not 
all  reasonable  desires  upon  this  subject  be  satis- 
fied without  encountering  any  of  these  objec- 
tions ?   All  will  concede  the  abstract  principle, 
that  the  price  of  the  public  lands  should  bo  pro- 
portioned to  their  relative  value,  so  far  as  that 
on  Iw  accomplished  without  departing  from  the 
me  herctofoie  observed,  requiring  fixed  prices 
in  cases  of  private  entries.    Tlie  difficulty  of  the 
Bibiect  seems  to  lie  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
That  that  value  is.    Would  not  the  safest  plan 
be  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
States  as  the  basis  of  taxation ;  an  actual  valua- 
tion of  lands,  and  classification  of  them  into  dif- 
mnt  rates  1     Would  it  not  be  practicable  and 
;iliedient  to  cause  the  relative  value  of  the  pub- 
ic lands  in  the  old  districts,  which-  have  been 
r  a  certain  length  of  time  in  market,  to  be  aj)- 
pifcd,  and  classed  into  two  or  more  rates  bc- 
iff  the  present  minimum  price,  by  the  officers 
Off  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  public  scr- 
licc,  or  in  any  other  mode  deeraed  preferable, 
»i  to  make  those  prices  permanent,  if  upon  the 
ming  in  of  tlw  report  they  shall  prove  satis- 
wry  to  Congress  ?    Cannot  all  the  ol^ccts 
graduation  bo  accomplished  in  this  way,  and 
objections  wliich  have  hitherto  been  urged 
linst  it  avoided  ?    It  would  seem  to  mo  that 
:h  a  step,  with  a  restriction  of  the  sales  to 
litcd  quantities,  and  for  actual  improvement, 
■  be  free  from  all  just  cxci>ption." 

JApermanent  prospective  pre-emption  law  was 
jently  recommended  us  a  measure  just  in  it- 
It  to  the  settlers,  and  not  injur  lous  to  tho  pub- 
iTreasury,  as  experience  had  shown  that  tho 
rtioii  system— that  of  selling  to  tho  highest 
Ucr  above  tho  prescribed  minimum  price — 
il  produced  in  its  aggregate  but  a  few  cents 
jllieacro  above  tho  niinimum  price.  On  tiiis 
Ibthosaid: 


"  A  large  portion  of  our  citizens  have  seated 
themselves  on  the  public  lands,  without  authori- 
ty, since  the  passage  of  the  last  pre-emption  law 
and  now  ask  tho  enactment  of  another,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  retain  the  lands  occupiedj  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  minimum  government  price.  They 
ask  that  which  has  been  repeatedly  granted  be- 
fore. If  the  future  may  be  judged  of  by  the  past, 
little  harm  can  1)e  done  to  the  interests  of  the 
Treasury  by  yielding  to  their  request.  Upon 
a  critical  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  lands 
sold  at  tho  public  sales  since  the  introduction 
of  cash  payments  in  1820,  have  produced,  on  an 
average,  the  net  revenue  of  only  six  cents  an 
acre  more  than  the  minimum  government  price. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  future  sales 
will  be  more  productive.  The  government, 
therefore,  has  no  adequate  pecuniary  interest  to 
induce  it  w  drive  these  people  from  tho  lands 
they  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to 
others." 

This  wise  recommendation  has  since  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  pre-emptive  rights  are 
now  admitted  in  all  cases  where  settlements  are 
made  upon  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  shall 
have  been  extinguished ;  and  the  graduation  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lauds,  though  a  measure 
long  delayed,  yet  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  was 
made  as  originally  proposed,  by  reductions  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  the  land  had  been 
offered  at  sale.  Beginning  at  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  25  per  acre,  the  reduction  of  price  went 
down  through  a  descending  scale,  according  to 
time,  as  low  as  12^^  cents  per  acre.  But  this 
was  long  after. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

l'ENNSYX,VANI  HAM K  01^  THE  UNITED  STATES  . 
ITS  USE  OV  THE  IJEFUNCT  NOTES  OF  THE  EX. 
I'lHED  INSTITUTION. 

History  gives  many  instances  of  armies  re- 
fusing to  bu  disbaiuled,  and  remaining  in  arms 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  which  created  them ; 
but  the  example  of  tliis  bank  presents,  probably, 
tho  first  instance  in  which  a  groat  moneyed  cor- 
poration rcluscd  to  bo  dissolved — refused  to 
ceaso  its  operations  after  its  legal  existence  had 
expired  ;— and  continued  its  corporate  transac- 
tions as  if  in  full  life.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  its  proviso  charter,  at  tho  end  of  a  local 
railroad  act,  made  uo  difference  in  its  condition— 
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that  it  went  on  exactly  as  before.  Its  use  of 
the  defimct  notes  of  the  expired  institution  was 
a  further  instance  of  this  conduct,  transcending 
any  thing  conceived  of,  and  presenting  a  case  of 
danger  to  the  public,  and  defiance  of  government, 
which  the  President  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
bring  t'  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  ask  a 
remedy  lor  a  proceeding  so  criminal.  Congress 
acted  01  the  recommendation,  and  a  bill  was 
bmn  ht  '•  to  make  the  repetition  of  the  of- 
fentx  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  the  oflBcers  and 
managers  of  the  institution  personally  and  in- 
dividually liable  for  its  commission.  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  the  fullest 
and  clearest  account  of  this  almost  incredible 
misconduct.    lie  said : 

"  The  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1836.    After  that  dfiy,  it  could  issue 
no  notes,  discount  no  new  paper,  and  exercise 
none  of  the  usual  functions  of  a  bank.    For 
two  years  thereafter,  until  the  3d  of  March, 
1838,  it  was  merely  permitted  to  use  its  corpo- 
rate name  and  capacity  'for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  the  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of 
the  affairs  and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and 
for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed ;  but  not  for  any  other 
purpose,  or  in  any  other  manner,  whatsoever.'' 
Congress  had  granted  the  bank  no  power  to 
make  a  voluntary  assignment  of  its  property 
to  any  corporation  or  any  inilividual.    On  the 
contrary,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  charter  was, 
that  all  the  affairs  of  the  institution  should  be 
wound  up  by  its  own  piesident  and  directors. 
It  received  no  authority  to  delcg.ite  this  impor- 
tant Irust  to  others,  and  yet  what  has  it  done  ? 
On  the  second  day  of  JIarch,  183(5,  one  day  be- 
fore the  charter  had  expired,  this  very  president 
and  these  directors  assigned  all  tlie  property 
and  ctlects  of  the  old  corporation  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  of  the  United  States.    On  tlio 
sumo  day.  this  latter  bank  accepted  the  assign- 
ment, and  agreed  to  'i)ay,  satisfy,  and  discharge 
all  debts,  contracts,  and  engagements,  owing, 
entered  into,  or  made  by  this  [the  old]  bank. 
as  tlio  same  shall  become  duo  and  payable,  ana 
fulfil  and  e.vecute  all  trusts  ana  obligations 
u'halsoever  arising  from  its  transactions,  or 
from  any  of  them,  so  tliat  every  creditor  or 
rightful  claimant  shall  ho  fully  satisfied.'    By 
its  own  agreement,  it  has  thus  expressly  cre- 
oted  itself  a  trustee  of  the  old  bank.    But  this 
was  not  necessary  to  conler  upon  it  that  char- 
acter.   By  tiie  bare  act  of  accepting  the  assign- 
ment, it  became  responsible,  under  tlio  laws  of 
the  land,  for  tho  performance  of  all  the  duties 
aiui  trusts  required  by  the  old  charter.    Under 
the  circumstances,  it  cannot  make  the  slighteBt 
pretence  of  any  wont  of  notice. 


"Having  assumed    this    responsibility  tht 
duty  of  the  new  bank  was  so  plain  that  it 
could  not  have  been  mistaken.    It  had  adoubk 
character  to  sustain.    Under  the  charter  from 
Pennsylvai  ■',  it  became  u  new  banking  corno- 
ration  ;  mI      f,  under  the  assignment  from  the 
old  bank,  1 1  became  a  trustee  to  wind  up  the 
concerns  of  that  institution  under  the  Act  of  I 
Congress.    These  two  characters  were  in  thcii 
nature  separate  and  distinct,  and  never  oti^t 
to  have  been  blended.    For  each  of  these  p^^ 
poses  it  ought  to  ha  vo  kept  a  separp.te  set  of 
books.    Above  all,  as  the  privilege  of  circulatino 
bank  notes,  and  thus  creating  a  paper  currency 
is  that  function  of  a  bank  which  most  deepfr 
and  vitally  atl'ects  the  community,  the  new  bank 
ought  to  liave  cancelled  or  destroyed  all  i 
notes  of  the  old  bank  which  it  found  in  its  pos.  I 
session  on  the  4th  of  March,  183G,  and  ou4tl 
to  have  redeemed  tho  remainder  at  its  counter ' 
as  they  were  demanded  by  tho  holders  and 
then  destroyed  them.    This  obligation  no'  sen. 
ator  has  attempted  to  doubt,  or  to  deny.   Bnt 
what  was  the  course  of  tho  bank?   it  hj, 
gro.ssly  violated  both  the  old  and  the  new  char- 
ter.   It  at  once  declared  independence  of  both, 
and  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  notes  of  the 
old   bank,— not  only  those  which  were  thco 
still  in  circulation^  but  those  which  had  boon 
redeemed  before   it  accepted  the  assio-nmeiit,! 
and  were  then  lying  dead  in  its  vaults.  '^ I  havj 
now  before  mo  tho  first  monthly  etatenjeni 
which  was  ever  made  by  the  Bank  to  the  JdJ 
ditor-general  of  Pennsylvania.    It  is  dated  oi 
the  2d  of  April,  1830,  and  signed  J.  Cowi 
thwaite,  acting  cashier.     In  this  statement  tl 
Bank    charges     itself    with     'notes   'md' 
,t?3«),020,420   10;   whilst,  in  its  cash  account' 
along  with  its  specie  and  tho  Atjtes  of  Statj 
banks,  it  credits  itself  with  'notes  of  liieBai 
of  the   United    States  and  olBccs,'  on  hai 
;itll(],794,713   71.     It  thus  seized    these  deij 
notes  to  tho  amount  of  !jj;10,7()l,7]3  ;i 
transformed  them  into  cash  ;  whilst  the  iL 
ence  between  those  on  hand  and  tliose  im 
equal  to  ^l!),82r).7()(>  45,  was  the  ciraiiatk 
which  tho  new  bank  boasted  it  had  iniicrili 
from  the  old.    It  thus,  in  an  instant,  apiiroj 
ated  to  itself,  and  adopted  as  its  own  circiil 
tion^  all  tho  notes  and  nil  tho  illegal  bi 
drafts  of  tho  old  bank  which  were  then  in  oiii 
ence.    Its  boldness  was  equ.d  to  its  utter 
regard  of  law.     In  this  first  return,  itnotoi 
proclaimed  to  the  Legislature  ami  \wuf\ 
Pennsylvania  that  it  had  disregarded  itsi 
as  assignee  of  tho  old  Bank,  Ity  scizinp;  iipl 
the  whole  of  tho  old  cireulation  anil  conicrtif 
it  to  \t.i  own  use,  but  that  it  had  viohitodo 
of  tho  fiindamental  provisions  of  its  ne  chl 
ter." 

Jlr.  Calhoun  spoke  chiefly  to  tho  qucstioiJ 
tho  rif,'ht  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  of  the  lei 
proposed.    Several  senators  denied  that  rigj 
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Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  WS^*^^^ 

r   Some  passages  froa,  the 
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;rs  supported  it — among  them  Mr.  Wright, 
Grundy,  Mr.  William  H.  Roane,  Mr.  John 
Kiles,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
in.  Some  passages  from  the  speech  of  the 
it  are  here  given. 

iHe  [Mr.  Calhoun]  held  that  the  right  pro- 
led  to  bo  exercised  in  this  case  rested  on  the 
leral  power  of  legislation  conferred  on  Oon- 
IS8,  which  embraces  not  only  the  power  of 
iking,  but  that  of  r;;pealing  laws.    It  was,  in 
*  a  portion  of  the  repealing  power.    No  one 
old  doubt  the  existence  of  the  right  to  do 
her,  and  that  the  right  of  repealing  extends 
\^ell  to  wiconstitutional  as  constitutional 
Pi,  The  case  as  to  the  former  was,  in  fact, 
ronger  than  the  latter ;  for,  whether  a  consti- 
itional  law  should  be  repealed  or  not,  was  a 
lestion  of  expediency,  which  left  us  free  to  act 
xonling  to  our  discretion ;  while,  iu  the  case 
f  in  unconstitutional  law,  it  was  a  matter  of 
bli"ation  and  duty,  leaving  no  option ;  and  the 
lore  unconstitutional,  the  more  imperious  the 
Hioation  and  duty.    Thus  far,  there  could  bo 
10  doubt  nor  diversity  of  opinion.    But  there 
K  many  laws,  tlie  eflccts  of  which  do  noi,  cease 
nth  their  repeal  or  expiration,  and  which  re- 
mre  8ome  additional  act  on  our  part  to  arrest 
tmido  them.    Such,  for  instance,  is  the  one  in 
lucstion.   The  charter  of  the  late  bank  expired 
me  time  ago,  but  its  notes  are  still  in  exist- 
ice,  freely  cireulating  from  liand  to  hiind,  and 
[issued  and  banked  on  by  a  bank  chartered  by 
i  State  of  Pennsylvania,  into  whose  posscs- 
m  the  notes  of  the  old  bank  have  passed.    In 
wrdjOur  name  and  authority  are  used  almost 
freely  for  banking  purposes  ai  they  were 
ifore  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  late 
ik.  Now,  he  held  that  the  right  of  arresting 
undoing  tlieso  after-eftects  rested  on  the 
le  principle  as  the  right  of  repealing  a  law, 
like  that,  embraces  unconstitutional    as 
as  constitutional  acts,  superadding,  in  tho 
of  the  former,  obligation  and  duty  to  right. 
|e  have  an  illustration  of  tho  truth  of  this 
ipic  in  the  case  of  the  alien  and  sedition 
which  are  now  conceded  on  all  sides  to 
been  unconstitutional.    Like  tho  act  incor- 
itinj  the  late  bank,  they  expired  by  their 
limitation;  and,  like  it,  also,  their  cfl'ecls 
imiwl  after  tho  period  of  their  expiration. 
IviJiwls  had  been  tried,  convicted,  iluod,  and 
ined  under  tlicni ;  out,  so  far  was  their 
istitutionality  from  being  regarded  as  an 
liraent  to  tho  rif^ht  of  arresting  or  undoing 
Acts,  that  Mv.  Jetlerson  felt  himself 
ipellfd  on  tliut  very  account  +0  pardon  those 
bil  been  lined  and  convicted  under  their 
wons,  and  wo  have  at  this  session  pa.ssed, 
ic  same  grouml,  an  act  to  refund  tho  money 
by  one  of  the  sutl'erers  under  them.    Tlie 
is  limited  to  those  only  who  are  tho  trus- 
tor ngcnts  fur  winding  up  the  concerns  of 
itte  baulc,  aud  it  is  those,  and  those  only, 


who  are  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  bill  for 
reissuing  its  notes.  They  are,  pro  tanto,  our 
ofQcers,  and,  to  that  extent,  subject  to  our  juris- 
diction, and  liable  to  have  their  acts  controlled 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  trust  or  agency  con- 
fided to  them ;  just  as  much  so  as  receivers  or 
collectors  of  the  revenue  would  be.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  we  could  prohibit  them  from 
passing  off  any  description  of  paper  currency 
that  might  come  into  their  hands  in  their  offi- 
cial character.  Nor  is  the  right  less  clear  in 
referei  ce  to  tho  -H:rsons  who  maybe  compre- 
hended in  this  bill.  Whether  Mr.  Biddlo  or 
others  connected  with  this  bank  are,  in  fact, 
trustees,  or  agents,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
bill,  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  decide.  They 
are  not  named,  nor  referred  to  by  description. 
The  bill  is  very  properly  drawn  up  in  general 
terms,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  cases  of  the 
kind,  and  would  include  the  banks  of  the  Dis- 
trict, should  Congress  refuse  to  re-charter 
them.  It  is  left  to  the  court  and  jury,  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs,  to  decide,  when  a  case 
comes  up,  whether  the  party  is,  or  is  not,  a 
trustee,  or  agent;  and,  of  course,  whether  he 
is,  or  is  not,  included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  If  he  is,  ho  will  be  subject  to  tts  penal- 
tics,  but  not  otherwise ;  and  it  cannot  possibly 
afifect  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  (f 
tho  bill,  whether  Mr.  Biddle,  and  others  con- 
nected with  him,  are,  or  are  not,  comprehended 
in  its  provisions,  and  subject  to  its  penalties." 

The  bill  was  severe  in  its  enactments,  pre- 
scribing both  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  re- 
jHitition  of  the  offence — tho  fine  not  to  exceed 
teu  thousand  dollars — tho  imprisonment  not  to 
bo  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years.  It 
also  gave  a  preventive  remedy  in  authorizing  in- 
junctions from  the  federal  courts  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  such  defunct  notes,  and  proceed- 
ings in  chancery  to  compel  their  surrender  for 
cancellation.  And  to  this  "complexion"  had 
the  arrogant  institution  conio  which  so  lately 
hold  itself  to  be  a  power,  aud  a  great  one,  in  the 
government — now  borne  on  tho  statute  book  as 
criminally  liable  for  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
giving  its  name  to  a  new  species  of  ofl'ence  in 
the  criminal  catalogue— cr/nti/ier  and  resurrec- 
tionist of  defunct  notes.  And  thus  ended  tho 
last  'question  between  tho  federal  government 
and  this,  once  so  powerful  moneyed  corpora- 
tion ;  and  certainly  any  one  who  reads  tho  his- 
tory of  that  bank  as  faithfully  shown  in  our 
parliamotitary  history,  and  briefly  oxliibited  in 
this  historic  View,  can  ever  wish  to  see  another 
national  bank  established  in  our  country,  or 
any  future  connection  of  any  kind  between  tho 
government  aud  tho  banks.    Tho  last  struggle 
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THIRTY  YEARS'  VIEW. 
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between  it  and  the  gOTcmment  was  now  over 
—just  seven  years  since  that  struggle  began : 
but  its  further  conduct  will  extort  a  further 
notice  from  history. 


CHAPTER    XVlII. 

FLOBIDA  INDIAN  WAE :  ITS  OBIOI.N    AND  CON 

Dx:cr. 

This  was  oi.cof  the  most  troublesome,  expen- 
sive aud  unmanageable  Indian  ^v.irs  in  which 
the  United  St8l;<  ^  had  been  engaged ;  :i)il  I'rom 
the  length  oi  time  which  it  contiuucd,  the 
stmount  of  money  it  cost,  and  tltc  diticiilty  of 
obtaining  results,  it  became  a  convenient  handle 
oi  attack  upon  the  administration ;  and  in  which 
party  spirit,  in  pursuit  of  its  object,  went  the 
length  of  injuring  both  individual  and  national 
character.  It  continued  about  seven  years — as 
locg  as  the  revolutionary  war — cost  some  thirty 
millions  of  money — and  baffled  the  exertions  of 
several,  generals;  recommenced  when  .sjpposed 
to  be  finished ;  and  was  only  finally  tentiinatcd 
by  changing  military  campaigns  into  an  nrmed 
occupation  by  settlers.  All  the  opposition 
presses  and  orators  took  hold  of  it,  and  made 
its  misfortunes  the  common  theme  of  invective 
and  declamation.  Its  origin  was  charged  to  the 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  administration — its 
protracted  length  to  their  imbecility — its  cost 
to  their  extravagance — its  defeats  to  the  want 
of  foresight  and  care.  The  Indians  stood  for  an 
innocent  and  persecuted  people.  Heroes  and 
patriots  were  made  of  their  chiefs.  Our  gene- 
rals and  troops  were  decried;  applause  was 
lavished  upon  a  handful  of  savages  who  could 
thus  defend  their  country;  and  corresponding 
censure  upon  successive  armies  which  could  not 
conquer  them.  AH  this  going  incessantly  intc 
the  Congress  debates  and  the  party  newspapers, 
was  injuring  the  administration  at  home,>and 
the  country  abroad ;  and,  by  dint  of  iteration 
and  reiteration,  stood  a  good  chance  to  become 
history,  and  to  bo  handed  down  to  posterity. 
At  the  same  time  the  war  was  one  of  flagrant 
and  cruel  aggression  on  tlie  part  of  these  Indians. 
Their  removal  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
was  part  of  the  plan  for  the  general  removal  of 
kll  the  Indians,  and  every  preparation  was  com' 


plete  for  their  departure  by  their  own  agn^ 
ment,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  horriblt 
act.    It  was  the  28th  day  of  December,  1835 
(hat  the  United  States  agent  in  Florida,  and 
ftiveii^l  oihiirs,  were  suddenly  massacred  byi 
jiarty  tmdcv  Osceoiu,  who  had  just  beenattht 
!  '.oitablc  table  \v\th  them:  at  the  same  tine 
the  s'Jtler  and  o'?  en  t  were  attacked  as  they  eat 
att'v-ic:  :■. 'lie  <1'.j  m. .,  expresses  werekUIed; 
and  to  crown  tla  Jt:  Lioody  deeds,  the  same  day 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  Major  Dade's  com- 
mand of  112  men,  on  its  march  from  Tampa 
Bay  to  Withlacootcht>e.    All  these  massacre 
were  surpriKc  •.  th'i  t  ;sult  of  concert,  and  ese- 
cuted  as  sucja  npon  unsuspecting  victims.  Tiie 
agent  (Mr.  Thump^on),  and  some  friends  Fere 
photl.   i..  the  bashes  while  taking  i^  walk  ncsr 
!i's  house :  the  sutler  and  his  guests  were  shot 
at  the  dinner  table :   the  express  riders  wen 
waylaid,  and  shot  in  the  road:  Major Dade'i 
command  was  attacked  on  the  march,  by  anna- 
seen  foe,  overpowered,  and  killed  nearly  to  tiie 
last  man.    All  these  deadly  attacks  tooli  plaa 
on  the  same  day,  and  at  points  wide  apatt- 
showing  that  the  plot  was  as  extensive  us  itra 
secret,  and  cruel  as  it  was  treacherous ;  fornoti 
soul  was  spared  in  either  of  the  four  rcieutleaj 
attacks. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  event  that  an 
fantry  soldier  of  Major  Dade's  commaid,  i{ 
pcared  at  Fort  King,  on  Tampa  Bay,  from  vrhicl 
it  had  marched  six  days  before,  and  gave  iafoi 
mation  of  what  had  happened.    The  comnun 
was  on  the  march,  in  open  pine  woods,  tali  gi 
all  around,  and  a  swamp  on  the  left  flank, 
grass  concealed  a  treacherous  ambuscade, 
advanced  guard  had  passed,  and  was  cut 
Both  the  advance  and  the  main  body  were 
tacked  at  the  same  moment,  but  divided 
each  other.    A  circle  of  fire  enclosed  cach-l 
from  an  invisible  foe.    To  stand,  was  to  be 
down :  to  advance  was  to  charge  upon  com 
rifles.    But  it  was  the  only  course— was  bni 
ly  adopted — and  many  savages  thus  sprung 
their  coverts,  were  killed.    The  oflicers,  coi 
geously  exposing  themselves,  were  rapidly  si 
— Major  Dade  early  in  the  action.    At  tk 
of  an  hour  successive  charges  had  roused 
savages  from  the  grass,  (which  seemed  to 
alive  with  their  naked  and  painted  bodies, 
ing  and  leaping,)  and  driven  beyond  the 
of  shot.    But  the  command  was  too  much 


ened  for  a  further  operation, 
were  too  numerous  to  be  cai 

precious  to  be  lefl  behind  to  be 

battle  ground  was  maintained,  t 
had  conquered  respite  fr^matj. 

wnce  or  retreat  was  equally  ir 
only  resource  was  to  build  a  sn 
loy  cut  from  the  forest,  collec 
and  the  survivors  into  it  as  in^ 

«»drepuke  the  assailants  as  loi 
This  was  done  till  near  sun3et_ 

■n?  began  at  ten  in  the  morning 
everyofficerwas  dead  but  one 

n.%  wounded,  and  helpless  ; 
Only  two  men  remamcdwithou, 
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ened  for  a  further  operation.    The  wounded 
irere  too  numerous  to  be  carried  ^along:  too 
precious  to  be  left  behind  to  be  massacred.  The 
battle  ground  was  maintained,  and  a  small  band 
hid  conquered  respite  from  attack :  but  to  ad- 
Tjnco  or  retreat  was  equally  impossible.     The 
only  resource  was  to  build  a  small  pen  of  pine 
logs,  cut  from  the  forest,  collect  the  wounded 
and  the  survivors  into  it,  as  into  a  little  fort, 
and  repulse  the  assailants  as  long  as  possible. 
This  was  done  till  near  sunset — the  action  hav- 
ing began  at  ten  in  the  morning.    By  that  time 
every  ofBcer  was  dead  but  one,  and  he  despe- 
rately wounded,  and  helpless  on  the  ground. 
Only  two  men  remamed  without  wounds,  and 
they  red  with  the  blood  of  others,  spirted  upon 
them,  or  stained  in  helping  the  helpless.    The 
little  pen  was  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  firing  ceased.    The  expiring  ]  ieutenant  told 
the  survivors  he  could  do  no  more  for  them, 
and  gave  them  leave  to  save  themselves  as  they 
could.    They  asked  his  advice.    He  gave  it  to 
them;  and  to  that  advice  we  are  indebted  for 
only  report  of  that  bloody  day's  work.    He 
advised  them  all  to  lay  down  among  the  dead — 
to  remain  still — and  take  then:  chance  of  being 
considered  dead.   This  advice  was  followed.   All 
became  still,  prostrate  and  motionless ;  and  the 
savages,  slowly  and   cautiously    approaching, 
were  a  long  time  before  they  would  venture 
within  the  ghastly  pen,  wheye  danger  might 
still  lurk  under  apparent  death.    A  squad  of 
«i)out  forty  negroes — fugitives  from  the  South- 
em  States,  more  savage  than  the  savage — were 
the  first  to  enter.    They  came  in  with  kniveb 
ttd  hatchets,  cutting  throats  and  splitting  skulls 
wherever  they  saw  a  cign  of  life.    To  make  sure 
of  skipping  no  one  alive,  all  were  pulled  and 
^  punched  and  kicked ;  and  a  groan  or 
jBovement,  an  opening  of  the  eye,  or  even  the 
polimtary  conti-action  of  a  muscle,  was  an  in- 
italion  to  the  knife  and  the  tomahawk.     Only 
lur  of  the  living  were  able  to  subdue  sensa- 
ns,  bodily  and  mental,  and  remain  without 
of  feeling  under  this  dreadful  ordeal ;  and 
oof  these  received  stabs,  or  blows — as  many 
the  dead  did.    Lying  still  until  the  seai-ch 
over,  and  darkness  had  come  on,  and  the 
ilchera  were  gone,  these  four  ciHipt  <Vnm  ?mong 
ir  dead  conirades  and  v.idertook  to  make 
ttway  back  to  Tampa  Bay— separating  into 
0  parties  for  greater  safety.    The  one  that 


came  in  first  had  a  narrow  escape.    Pursuing  a 
path  the  next  day,  an  Indian  on  horseback,  and 
with  a  rifle  across  the  saddle  bow,  met  them  full 
in  the  way.    To  separate,  and  take  the  chance 
of  a  divided  pursuit,  was  the  only  hope  for 
either :  and  they  struck  off  into  opposite  direc- 
tions.   The  one  to  the  right  was  pursued ;  and 
very  soon  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  made  knowp 
his  fate  to  the  one  that  had  gone  to  the  left. 
To  him  it  was  a  warning,  that  his  comrade  be- 
ing despatched,  his  own  turn  came  next.    It 
was  open  pine  woods,  and  a  running,  or  stand- 
ing man,  visible  at  a  distance.    The  Indian  on 
horseback  was  already  in  view.    Escape  by 
flight  was  impossible.  Concealment  in  the  grass, 
or  among  the  palmettos,  was  the  only  hope: 
and  this  was  tried.    The  man  laid  close:  the 
Indian  rode  near  him.    He  made  circles  around, 
eyemg  the  ground  far  and  near.    Rising  in  his 
stirrups  to  get  a  wjder  view,  and  seeing  nothing, 
ho  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  and  galloped 
off— the  poor  soldier  having  been  almost  under 
the  horse's  feet.    This  man,  thus  marvellously 
escaping,  was  the  first  to  bring  in  the  sad  re- 
port of  the  Dade  defeat — followed  soon  after  by 
two  others  with  its  melancholy  confirmation. 
And  these  were  the  only  reports  ever  received 
of  that  completest  of  defeats.    No  ofQcer  sur- 
vived to  report  a  word.    All  were  killed  in  their 
places — men  and  ofiiccrs,  each  in  his  place,  no 
one  breaking  ranks  or  giving  back :  and  when 
afterwards  the  ground  was  examined,  and  events 
verified  by  signs,  the  skeletons  in  their  places, 
and  the  bullet  holes  in  trees  and  logs,  and  the 
little  pen  with  its  heaps  of  bones,  showed  that 
the  carnage  had  taken  place  exactly  as  described 
by  the  men.    And  this  was  the  slaughter  of 
Major  Dade  and  his  command — of  108  out  of 
112:   as  treacherous,  as  barbarous,  as  perse- 
veringly  cruel  as  ever  was  known.    One  single 
feature  is  some  relief  to  the  sadness  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  discriminates  this  defeat  from  most 
others  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Indians.    There 
were  no  prisoners  put  to  death;  for  no  man 
surrendered.    There  were  no  fugitives  slain  in 
vain  attempts  at  flight ;  for  no  one  fled.    All 
stood,  and  fought,  and  full  in  their  places,  re- 
turning blow  for  blow  while  life  lasted.    It  wai 
the  death  of  soldiers,  showing  that  steadiness  io 
defeat  which  is  above  courage  in  victory. 

And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Florida  Indian 
war:  and  a  more  truachoi-ous,  ferocious,  and 
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eold-blooded  origin  was  never  given  to  any  In- 
dian war.  Yet  such  is  the  perversity  of  party 
spirit  that  its  author — the  savage  Osceola — has 
been  exalted  into  a  hero-patriot;  our  officers, 
disparaged  and  ridiculed;  the  administration 
loaded  with  obloquy.  And  all  this  by  our  pub- 
lic men  in  Congress,  as  well  as  by  writers  in  the 
daily  and  periodical  publications.  The  future 
historian  who  should  take  these  speeches  and 
publications  for  their  guide,  (and  they  arc  too 
numerous  and  emphatic  to  bo  overlooked,) 
would  write  a  history  discreditable  to  our  arms, 
and  reproachful  to  our  justice.  It  would  be  a 
narrative  of  wickedness  and  imbecility  on  our 
part — of  patriotism  and  heroism  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians:  those  Indians  whose  very  name 
(Seminole — wild,)  define  them  as  the  fugitives 
from  all  tribes,  and  made  still  worse  than  fugi- 
tive Indians  by  a  mixture  with  fugitive  negroes, 
some  of  whom  became  their  chiefs.  It  was  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  such  a  history  as  that 
would  be,  that  the  author  of  this  View  delivered 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  concerned, 
an  historical  speech  on  the  Florida  Indian  war, 
fortified  by  facts,  and  intended  to  stand  for 
true;  and  which  has  remained  unimpeached. 
Extracts  from  that  speech  will  constitute  t'u! 
next  chapter,  to  which  this  brief  sketch  will 
serve  as  a  preface  and  introduction. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

FLOBIDA  INDIAN  WAE :  IIISTOEICAL  8PEECU  OF 
MB.  BENTON 

A  SENATOR  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southard] 
has  brought  forward  an  accusation  which  must 
afiect  the  character  of  the  late  and  present  ad- 
ministrations at  home,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  abroad ;  and  which,  justice  to  these 
administrations,  and  to  the  country,  requires 
to  be  met  and  answered  upon  the  spot.  That 
senator  has  expressly  charged  that  a  fraud  was 
committed  upon  the  Florida  Indians  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  with  them  for  tlieir  removal 
to  the  West ;  that  the  war  which  has  ensued 
was  the  consequence  of  this  fraud;  and  that 
our  government  was  responsible  to  the  moral 
tense  of  the  community,  and  of  the  world,  for 


all  the  blood  that  has  been' shed,  and  for  ail  tht 
money  that  has  been  expended,  in  the  prosecu. 
tion  of  this  war.     This  is  a  heavy  accusation, 
At  home,  it  attaches  to  the  party  in  power  and 
is  calculated  to  make  them  odious ;  abroad,  It 
attaches  to  the  country,  and  is  calculated  to 
blacken  the  national  character.    It  is  an  accn. 
sation,  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation! 
and,  both,  as  one  of  the  party  in  power  and  33 
an  American  citizen,  I  feel  myself  impolied  bran 
imperious  sense  of  duty  to  my  friends,  and  to 
my  country,  to  expose  its  incorrectness  at  once 
and  to  vindicate  the  government,  and  the  coun- 
try, from  an  imputation  as  unfounded  as  it  js 
odious. 

The  senator  from  New  Jersey  first  located 
this  imputed  fnvad  in  the  Payne's  Landing 
treaty,  negotiated  by  General  Gadsden,  in  Flor- 
ida, in  the  year  1832 ;  and,  after  being  tendered 
an  issue  on  the  fairness  and  generosity  of  that 
treaty  by  the    senator   from    Alabama  [Jlr. 
Clay],  he  transferred  the  charge  to  tlie  Fort 
Gibson  treaty,  made  in  Arkansas,  in  the  year 
1833,  by  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth  and  Scher- 
merhom.    This  was  a  considerable  change  of 
locality,  but  no  change  in  the  accusation  itself' 
the  two  treaties  being  but  one,  and  the  last  be- 
ing a  literal  performance  of  a  stipulation  con- 
tained in  the  first.    These  are  the  facts ;  and, 
after  stating  the  case,  I  will  prove  it  as  stated, 
This  is  the  statprvent :  The  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida  being  an  emigrant  band  of  the  Creeks, 
and  finding  game  exhausted,  subsistence 
cult,  and  white  settlements  approaching,  con-i 
•  Inded  to  follow  the  mother  tribe,  the  Creeks,, 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  reunite 
with  them.     This  was  conditionally  agreed  to 
be  done  at  the  Payne's  Landing  treaty;  andinl 
that  treaty  it  was  stipulated 'that  a  deputatioaj 
of  Seminole  chiefs,  under  the  sanction  of  thel 
government  of  the  United  States,  siiould  pro-j 
ceed  to  the  Creek  country  beyond  the  Missis 
sippi — there  to  ascertain  first  wliether  a  suita-] 
bio  country  could  be  obtained  for  them  tlierej 
and,  secondly,  whether  the  Creeks  would 
ceive  them  back  as  a  part  of  their  confederacvi 
and  if  the  deputation  should  bo  satisfied  0^ 
these  two  points,  then  the  conditional  oblig 
tion  to  remove,  contained  in  the  Payne's  Land 
ing  treaty,  to  become  binding  and  dWigator 
upon  the  Seminole  tribe.    The  deputation  went 
the  two  points  were  solved  in  the  afflrmativol 
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the  obligation  to  remove  became  absolute  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians ;  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  commenced  preparations  for 
effecting  their  easy,  gradual,  and  comfortable 
removal. 

The  entire  emigration  was  to  be  completed 
in  three  years,  one-third  going  annually,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  1833,  and  to  be  finished  in 
the  years  1834,  and  1835.    The  deputation  sent 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  completed  their 
agreement  with  the  Creeks  on  the  28th  of 
Marcli,  1833 ;  they  returned  home  immediately, 
and  one-third  of  the  tribe  was  to  remove  that 
year.    Every  thing  was  got  ready  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  both  to  transport  the  In- 
dians to  their  new  homes,  and  to  subsist  them 
for  a  year  after  their  arrival  there.    But,  in- 
Btead  of  removing,  the  Indians  began  to  invent 
excuses,  and  to  interpose  delays,  and  to  pass 
off  the  time  without  commencing  the  emigra- 
tion.  The  year  1833,  in  which  one-third  of  the 
tribe  were  to  remove,  passed  off  without  any 
removal ;  the  year  1834,  in  which  another  third 
was  to  go,  was  passed  olT  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  year  1835,  in  which  the  emigration  was  to 
JBTc  been  completed,  passed  away,  and  the  emi- 
gration was  not  begun.    On  the  contrary,  on 
the  last  days  of  the  last  month  of  that  year, 
while  the  United  States  was  still  peaceably  urg- 
iDg  the  removal,  an  accumulation  of  treacherous 
jnd  horrible  assassinations  and  massacres  were 
committed.    The  United  States  agent,  General 
Thompson,  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  artillery, 
jnd  five  others,  were  assassinated  in  sight  of 
Fort  King ;  two  expresses  were  murdered  5  and 
Jfajor  Dade's  command  was  massacred. 
In  their  excuses  and  pretexts  for  not  remov- 
liiig,the  Indians  never  thought  of  the  reasons 
khich  have  been  supplied  to  them  on  this  floor. 
They  never  thought  of  alleging  fraud.    Their 
ilcxts  were  frivolous ;  as  that  it  was  a  long 
istee,  and  that  bad  Indians  lived  in  that 
inntry,  and  that  the  old  treaty  of  Fort  Moul- 
allowed  them  twenty  years  to  live  in  Flor- 
11.  Their  real  motive  was  the  desire  of  blood 
id  pillage  on  the  part  of  many  Indians,  and 
more  on  the  part  of  the  five  hundred  run- 
ay  negroes  mixed  up  among  them ;  and  who 
ifevcd  that  they  could  carry  on  their  system 
robbery  and  murder  with  impunity,  and  that 
swamps  of  the  country  would  for  ever  pro- 
tiicm  against  the  pursuit  of  the  whites. 


This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  plain  and  brief 
narrative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Semi- 
nolo  war ;  it  is  the  brief  historical  view  of  the 
case ;  and  if  I  was  speaking  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  reply  to  incidental  remarks, 
I  should  content  myself  with  this  narrative, 
and  let  the  question  go  to  the  country  upon  the 
strength  and  credit  of  this  statement.  But  I 
do  not  speak  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  1 
am  not  replying  to  incidental  and  casual  re- 
marks. I  speak  in  answer  to  a  formal  accusa- 
tion, preferred  on  this  floor ;  I  speak  to  defend  . 
the  late  and  present  administrations  from  an 
odious  charge ;  and,  in  defending  them,  to  vin- 
dicate the  character  of  our  country  from  the 
accusation  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Southard],  and  to  show  that  fraud  has 
not  been  committed  -upon  these  Indians,  and 
that  the  guilt  of  a  war,  founded  in  fraud,  is  not 
justly  imputable  to  them. 

The  Seminoles  had  stipulated  that  the  agent, 
Major  Phagan,  and  their  own  interpreter,  the 
negro  Abraham,  should  accompany  them ;  and 
this  was  done.  It  so  happened,  also,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary commission  of  three  members  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  to  adjust  Indian  diffi- 
culties generally,  was  then  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  these  commissioners  were  directed 
to  join  in  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  give  the  sanction  of  our 
guarantee  to  the  agreements  made  between  the 
Seminoles  and  the  Creeks  for  the  reunion  of  the 
former  to  the  parent  tribe.  This  was  done. 
Our  commissioners,  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth, 
and  Schermerhom,  became  party  to  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Seminoles,  made  at  Fort  Gibson,  the  14th  ot 
February,  1833.  The  treaty  contained  this 
article : 

"  Article  IV.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,  whose  re- 
moval to  this  country  is  provided  for  bv  their 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  dated  May  9, 
1832,  shall  also  have  a  permanent  and  comfort- 
able home  on  the  lands  hereby  set  apart  as  the 
country  of  the  Creek  nation;  and  they,  the 
Seminoles,  will  hereafter  bo  considered  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  said  nation,  but  are  to  be 
locatetl  on  some  part  of  the  Creek  country  by 
themselves,  which  location  shall  be  selected  for 
them  by  the  commissioners  who  have  seen  these 
articles  of  agreement." 

This  agreement  with  the  Creeks  settled  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  removal  of  the 
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Seminolcs  was  to  depend.    We  will  now  see 
how  the  other  condition  was  dispotsed  of. 

In  a  treaty  made  at  the  same  Fort  Gibson,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1833,  between  the  same 
three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  seven  delegated  Seminole  chiefs, 
after  reciting  the  two  conditions  precedent  con- 
tained in  the  Payne's  Landing  treaty,  and  re- 
citing, also,  the  convention  with  the  Creeks  on 
the  14th  of  February  preceding,  it  is  thui  stipu- 
lated : 

"  Now,  there  fore,  the  commissioners  aforesaid, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in 
them  by  the  treaty  made  with  tho  Creek  Indians 
or  the  14th  of  February,  1833,  as  above  stated, 
hereby  designate  and  assign  to  the  Seminole 
tribe  of  Indians,  for  their  separate  futui-o  resi- 
dence for  ever,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between 
tho  Canadian  Kiver  and  the  south  fork  thereof, 
and  extending  west  to  where  a  line  running 
nortli  and  .south  between  the  main  Canadian 
and  north  branch  will  strike  the  forks  of  Little 
River;  provided  said  west  line  does  not  extend 
more  tliiui  twcnty-flve  miles  west  from  the 
mouth  of  said  Little  lliver.  And  the  under- 
signed Seminole  chiefs,  delcpratcd  as  aforesaid, 
on  behalf  of  the  nation,  hereby  declare  them- 
P  selves  \rell-satisfied  with  the  location  provided 
for  Iheiu  by  the  commissioners,  and  agree  that 
their  nation  shall  commence  the  removal  to  their 
new  home  as  soon  as  the  government  will  make 
the  arrangements  for  their  emigration  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Seminole  nation." 

This  treaty  is  signed  by  the  delegation,  and 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  and 
witnessed,  among  others,  by  the  same  JIajor 
Phagan,  agt  nt,  and  Abraham,  interpreter,  whose 
presence  Wiis  stipulated  for  at  Payne's  Landing. 

Thus  the  two  conditions  on  which  the  re- 
moval depended,  "ere  complied  with;  they 
wei-e  both  establislied  in  the  aflBrmative.  Tho 
Creeks,  under  the  solemn  sanction  and  guarantee 
of  the  United  States,  agree  to  receive  back  the 
Seminoles  as  a  part  of  their  confederacy,  and 
agree  that  they  shall  live  adjoining  tliem  on 
lands  designated  for  their  residence.  The  dele- 
gation declare  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the 
country  assigned  them,  and  agree  that  the  re- 
moval t^liould  commence  as  soon  as  tlie  United 
States  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  removal  of  the  people. 

This  brings  down  tho  proof  to  the  conclusion 
of  all  questions  beyond  the  Mississ-ippi;  it 
brings  it  down  to  tho  conclusion  of  the  treat) 
tt  Fort  Gibson — that  treaty  in  which  the  sena- 


tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southard]  hu 
located  the  charge  of  fraud,  after  wiihdrawinir 
the  same  charge  from  the  Payne's  Landin, 
treaty.    It  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  no^ota. 
tions  at  tho  point  selected  for  the  charge  anij 
now  how  stands  the  accusation  1    How  staniU 
the  charge  of  fraud?    Is  there  a  shadow  an 
atom,  a  speck,  of  foundation  on  which  to  rest 
it?     No,  sir:    ^^othing— nothing— nothing! 
Every  thing  was  u^ae  that  was  stipulated  tir 
done  by  tho  persons  who  were  to  do  it  •  and 
done  in  the  exact  manner  agreed  upon.  In  Jm 
the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  done  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  such  as  not  to  admit  of  franj. 
Two  things  were  to  bo  done,  one  to  bo  seen 
w  ith  the  eyes,  and  the  other  to  bo  heard  with 
the  ears.    The  deputation  was  to  see  their  new 
country,  and  say  whether  they  liked  it.   Tliis 
was  a  qiiestion  to  their  own  senses— to  their 
own  eyes — and  was  not  susceptible  of  fraud 
They  were  to  hear  whether  the  Creeks  would 
receive  them  back  as  a  part  of  their  confederacy 
this  was  a  question  to  their  own  ears,  and  was 
also  unsusceptible  of  fraud.     Their  own  eves 
could  not  deceive  them  in  looking  at  land;  their 
own  ears  could  not  deceive  them  in  listcnin"  to 
their  own  language  from  the  Creeks.    Ko  sir; 
there  was  no  physical  capacity,  or  moral  means, 
for  the  perpetration  of  fraud ;  and  none  has  ever 
been  pretended  by  the  Indians  frori  that  daj 
to  this.    Tho  Indians  themselves  have  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.    There  is  no  assump- 
tion of  a  deceived  party  among  them.    It  is  noti 
a  deceived  party  that  is  at  war — a  party  de- 
ceived by  tho  delegation  which  went  to  the  West 
— but  that  very  delegation  itself,  with  the  a- 
ccption  of  Charley  Emarthla,  are  tho  hostilel 
leaders  at  home  !     This  is  reducing  the  awiisa- 
tion  to  an  absurdity.     It  is  making  the  deli 
tion  the  dupes  of  their  own  eyes  and  of  theii 
own  cars,  and  then  going  to  war  with 
United  States,  because  their  own  eyes  dccein 
them  in  looking  at  land  on  tho  Canadian  liirerj 
and  their  own  cars  deceived  them  in  listcninj 
their  own  language  from  the  Creeks;  andthei 
charging  thc-M-  frauds  upon  tho  United  Slati 
All  this  is  absurd;  and  it  is  due  to  these  ahsei 
savages  to  say  tliat  they  never  committed  tn| 
such  absurdity— that  they  never  placed  thi 
objection  to  remove  upon  any  plea  ci  deceptii 
practised  upon  them  beyond  the  Mississi] 
but  on  frivolous  pretexts  invented  long  oft 
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the  ret'im  of  the  delegau  ai  which  pretexts 
covered  the  real  grounds  growing  out  of  the 
influence  of  runaway  slaves,  and  some  evilly 
disposed  chiefs,  and  that  thirst  for  blood  and 
plunder,  in  which  they  expected  a  long  course 
of  enjoyment  and  impunity  in  their  swamps, 
lielieTcd  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  whites. 

Thus,  sir,  it  is  clearly  and  fully  proved  that 
there  was  no  fraud  practised  upon  these  Indi- 
jns;  that  they  themselves  never  pretended  such 
J  thing;  &nd  that  the  accusation  is  wholly  a 
charge  of  recent  origin  sprung  up  among  our- 
selves.   Having  shown  that  there  was  no  fraud, 
this  might  bo  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  but 
having  been  forced  into  the  inquiry,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  complete  it  by  showing  what  were 
the  causes  of  this  war.    To  understand  these 
causes,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  dates,  to  see 
the  extreme  moderation  with  which  the  United 
States  acted,  the  long  time  which  they  tolerated 
the  delays  of  the  Indians,  and  tho  treachery  and 
murder  with  which  their  indulgence  and  for- 
bearance was  requited.    Tho  emigration  was  to 
commence  in  1833,  and  bo  completed  in  the 
years  1834  and  1835.    The  lost  days  of  the  last 
month  of  this  last  year  had  arrived,  and  the  emi- 
gration had  not  yet  ccmmenccd.    Wholly  in- 
tent on  their  peaceable  removal,  tho  administra- 
uon  had  despatched  a  disbursing  agent,  Lieu- 
tenant Harris  of  tho  army,  to  take  charge  of  the 
ixpenditures  for  tho  subsistence  of  these  people, 
arrived  at  Fort  King  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  of  December,  1835;  and  as  he  entered  the 
fort,  he  became  almost  an  eye-witness  of  a  horrid 
scene  which  was  the  subject  of  his  first  despatch 
tohisgovcmmcnt.  Ho  describes  it  in  these  words: 

•'I  regret  that  it  becomes  my  first  duty  after 
my  arrival  hero  to  bo  tho  narrator  of  a  story, 
iviiich  it  will  be,  I  am  sure,  as  painful  for  you 
to  hear,  as  it  is  for  me,  who  was  almost  an  eye 
litness  to  the  bloody  deed,  to  relate  to  ygu. 
Oar  excellent  sujierintendeut,  General  Wiley 
Ttompson,  has  been  most  craoUy  murdered  by 
I  party  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  with  him 
llientcnant  Constant  Smith,  of  the  2d  regiment 
lotirtiUcry,  Erastus  Rogers,  tho  suttler  to  the 
lp(ist,wlth  his  two  clerks,  a  Mr.  Kitzler,  and  a 
Iboy  called  RoViert.  This  occurred  on  the  after- 
liMn  of  the  28th  instant  (December),  between 
llkree  and  four  o'clock.  On  the  day  of  the  mas- 
Ikw,  Lieutenant  Smith  had  dined  with  the 
iGencral,  and  after  dinner  invited  him  to  take  a 
liliort  stroll  with  him.  They  had  not  proceeded 
Imk  than  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the 


agency  ofSce,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  rose  from  ambush  in  the 
hammock,  within  sight  of  the  fort,  and  on  which 
the  Buttler's  house  borders.  The  reports  of  the 
rifles  fired,  the  war-whoop  twice  repeated,  and 
after  a  brief  space,  several  oihvv  volleys  more 
remote,  and  in  the  quarter  of  Mr.  Rogers's  house, 
were  heard,  and  the  smoke  of  the  firing  seen 
from  the  fort.  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  clerks  were 
surprised  at  dinner.  Three  escaped:  the  rest 
murdered.  The  bodies  of  General  Thompson, 
Lieutenant  Smith,  and  Mr.  Kitzler,  were  soon 
found  and  brought  in.  Those  of  the  others 
were  not  found  until  this  morning.  That  of 
General  Thompson  was  perforated  with  fourteen 
bullets.  Mr.  Rogers  had  received  seventeen. 
All  were  scalped,  except  tho  boy.  The  coward- 
ly murderers  are  supposed  to  be  a  party  of  Mi- 
casookees,  40  or  50  strong,  under  the  traitor 
Powell  (Osceola),  whoso  shrill,  peculiar  war- 
whoop,  was  recognized  by  our  interpreters,  and 
the  one  or  two  friendly  Indians  we  have  in  the 
fort,  and  who  knew  it  well.  Two  exim'sses 
(soldiers)  were  despatched  upon  fresh  horses  on 
the  evening  of  this  horrid  tragedy,  with  tidings 
of  it  to  General  Clinch ;  but  not  hearing  from 
him  or  them,  wo  conclude  they  were  cut  oil". 
We  are  also  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  fate  of 
the  two  companies  (under  Major  Dade)  which 
had  been  ordered  up  from  Fort  Brooke,  and  of 
whom  we  learn  nothing." 

Sir,  this  is  the  first  letter  of  the  disbursing 
agent,  specially  detached  to  furnish  the  supplies 
to  the  emigrating  Indians.  He  arrives  in  tho 
midst  of  treachery  and  murder ;  and  his  first 
letter  is  to  announce  to  the  government  the  as- 
sassination of  their  agent,  an  oflBcer  of  artillery, 
and  five  citizens ;  the  assassination  of  two  ex- 
presses, for  they  were  both  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered ;  and  the  massacre  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  men  and  olflcers  under  Major  Dade.  All 
this  took  place  at  once ;  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Up  to  that  moment  the 
government  of  the  United  States  were  wholly 
employed  i.i  preparing  the  Indians  for  removal, 
recommending  thorn  to  go,  and  using  no  force  or 
violence  upon  them.  This  is  the  way  the  war 
was  brought  on ;  this  is  the  way  it  began ;  and 
was  there  ever  a  case  in  which  a  government 
was  80  loudly  called  upon  to  avenge  the  dead, 
to  protect  the  living,  and  to  cause  itself  to  be 
respected  by  punishing  the  contemners  of  its 
power '{  The  murder  of  the  agent  was  a  double 
olfence,  a  peculiar  outrage  to  tho  government 
whose  representative  ho  was,  and  a  violation 
even  of  tho  national  law  of  savages.  Agents  are 
seldom  murdered  even  by  savages ;  and  bound 
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as  every  government  is  to  protect  all  its  citizens, 
it  is  doubly  bound  to  protect  its  agents  and  re- 
presentatives abroad.  Here,  tiien,  is  a  gorem- 
ment  agent,  and  a  military  officer,  five  citizens, 
two  expresses,  and  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  mtn,  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  persons,  treacherously  and  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred in  one  day  !  and  because  General  Jack- 
son's administration  did  not  submit  to  this  hor- 
rid outrage,  he  is  charged  with  the  guilt  of  a 
war  nunded  in  fraud  upon  innocent  and  unof- 
fending Indians  !  Such  is  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  our  own  government !  such  the  love  of 
Indians  and  contempt  of  whites  !  and  such  the 
nia-.vkish  sentimentality  of  the  day  in  which  we 
live— a  sentimentality  which  goes  moping  and 
sorrowing  about  in  belialf  of  imaginary  wrongs 
to  Indians  and  negroes,  while  the  whites  them- 
selves are  the  subject  of  murder,  robbery  and 
defamation. 

The  prime  mover  in  all  this  mischief,  and  the 
kwling  agent  in  the  most  atrocious  scene  of  it, 
was  a  half-blooded  Indian  of  little  note  before 
this  time,  and  of  no  consequerce  in  the  councils 
of  hiii  tribe ;  for  his  name  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
treaty  cither  of  Payne's  Landing  or  Fort  Gibson. 
We  call  hiui  Powell ;  by  his  tribe  he  was  called 
Osceola.  He  led  the  attack  in  the  ma.'^sacre  of 
the  agent,  and  of  those  who  were  killed  with 
him,  in  the  afternoon  of  tlie  28th  of  December. 
The  disbursing  agent,  whose  letter  has  been 
read,  in  his  account  of  that  massacre,  applies  the 
epithet  traitor  to  the  name  of  this  Powell.  Well 
might  he  apply  that  epithet  to  that  ats-issin ; 
for  he  had  just  been  fed  and  caressed  by  the 
very  person  whom  he  waylaid  and  murdered. 
He  had  come  into  the  agency  shortly  before  that 
time  with  seventy  of  his  followers,  professed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  treaty,  his  readiness  to  re- 
move, and  received  subsistence  and  supplies  for 
himself  and  all  his  party.  The  most  friendly 
relations  seemed  to  be  established;  and  the 
doomed  and  deceived  agent,  in  giving  his  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  government,  says :  "  The  re- 
sult was  that  we  closed  with  the  utmost  good 
feeling ;  and  I  have  never  seen  Powell  and  the 
other  chiefs  so  cheerful  and  in  so  fine  a  humor 
at  the  close  of  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
removal." 

This  is  Powell  (Osceola),  for  whom  all  our 
sympathies  are  so  pathetically  invoked  !  a 
treacherous  assassin,  not  only  of  our  people,  but 


of  III  ■■wn — tor  he  it  was  who  waylaid,  and  shol 
in  the  back,  in  the  n  "St  cowardly  manner  the 
brave  chief  Charloy  ii.narthla,  whom  he  dared 
not  face,  and  whom  ho  thus  assassinated  because 
he  refused  to  join  him  and  his  runaway  ncgroej 
in  murdering  the  white  people.  The  collector 
of  Indian  curiosities  and  portraits,  Mr.  Catlin 
may  be  permitted  to  manufacture  a  hero  out  of 
this  assassin,  and  to  make  a  poetical  scene  of 
his  imprisonment  on  Sullivan's  island ;  but  it 
will  not  do  for  an  American  senator  to  take  the 
same  liberties  with  historical  truth  and  our  na- 
tional character,  Powell  ought  to  have  bteii 
hung  for  the  assassination  of  General  Thomt>. 
son ;  and  the  only  fault  of  our  officers  is  that 
they  did  not  hang  him  the  moment  they  caught 
him.  The  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  was 
due  to  him  a  thousand  times  over. 

I  have  now  answered  the  accusation  of  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SouthaudJ.    I 
have  shown  the  origin  of  this  war.  I  have  shown 
that  it  originated  in  no  fraud,  no  injustice  no 
violence,  on  the  part  of  this  government,  but  in 
the  thirst  for  blood  and  rapine  on  the  part  of 
these  Indians,  and  in  their  confident  belief  that 
their  swamps  would  be  their  protection  against 
the  pursuit  of  the  whites ;  and  that,  emei^ing 
from  these  fiustnesscs  to  commit  robbery  and 
murder,  and  retiring  to  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  marauding  expeditions,  they  had  before 
them  a  long  perspective  of  impunity  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  favorite  occupation.    This  I 
have  shown  to  bo  the  CHuse  of  the  war;  and 
having  vindicated  the  administration  and  the 
country  from  the  injustice  of  the  imputation 
cast  upon  them,  I  proceed  to  answer  some 
things  said  by  a  senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Preston],  which  tended  to  disparage  the 
troops  generally  which  have  been  employed  in 
Florida ;  to  disparage  a  particular  gcntral  offi- 
cer, and  also  to  accuse  that  general  officer  of  j 
particular  and  specified  offence.    That  senator 
has  decried  our  troops  in  Florida  for  tlie  gene- 
ral inefficiency  of  their  operations ;  he  has  de- 
cried General  Jesup  for  the  general  imbecility  i 
of  his  operations,  and  he  has  charged  this  Gen- 
eral with  the  violation  of  a  flag,  and  the  com- 
mission of  a  perfidious  act,  in  detaining  and  Im-j 
prisoning  the  Indian  Powell,  who  came  into  hli 
camp. 

I  think  there  is  great  error  and  great  injus 
tice  in  all  these  imputations,  and  that  it  is  rlghtl 
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fi)r  some  senator  on  this  floor  to  answer  them. 
ijiv  position,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  would  Bccm  to  assign  that 
jnty  to  mo,  and  it  may  bo  the  reason  why 
others  who  have  spoken  have  omitted  aU  reply 
on  these  points.    Be  that  as  it  may,  1  feel  im- 
pelled to  say  something  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  absent,  and  cannot  speak  for  themselves — 
ibose  who  must  always  feel  the  wound  of  un- 
merited censure,  and  must  feel  it  more  keenly 
ffhen  the  blow  that  inflicts  the  wound  fells 
from  the  elevated  floor  of  the  American  Senate. 
So  far  as  the  army,  generally,  is  concerned  in 
this  censure,  I  might  leave  them  where  they 
have  been  placed  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Preston],  and  others  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  if  I  could  limit  myself  to  acting  a 
political  part  here.    The  army,  as  a  body,  is  no 
friend  of  the  political  party  to  which  I  belong. 
Individuals  among  them  are  friendly  to  the  ad- 
ministration; but,  as  a  body,  they  go  for  the 
opposition,  and  would  terminate  our  political 
existence,  if  they  could,  and  put  our  opponents 
in  our  place,  at  the  first  general  election  that 
intervenes.    As  a  politician,  then,  I  might  aban- 
don them  to  the  care  of  their  political  friends ; 
but,  as  an  American,  as  a  senator,  and  as  hav- 
had  some  connection  with  the  military  pro- 
fes-ion,  I  fiel  myself  called  upon  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  and  to 
give  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  army  has 
not  suffered,  and  ought  not  to  suffer,  in  charac- 
ter, by  the  events  in  Florida.    True,  our  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  have  not  performed  the  same 
(eats  there  which  they  performed  in  Canada,  and 
ekewhere.    But  why  1    Certainly  because  they 
tare  not  got  the  same,  or  an  equivalent,  theatre 
to  act  upon,  nor  an  enemy  to  cope  with  over 
shorn  brilliant  victories  can  be  obtained.    The 
(tninsula  of  Florida,  where  this  war  rages,  is 
sprinkled  all  over  with  swamps,  hammocks, 
hgoons,  believed  for  three  hundred  years 
to  te  impervious  to  the  white  man's  tread. 
[Tke  theatre  of  war  is  of  great  extent,  stretching 
lorer  six  parallels  of  latitude ;  all  of  it  in  the 
nllry  region  below  thirty-one  degrees  of  north 
ptitude.   The  extremity  of  this  peninsula  ap- 
iches  the  tropic  of  Capricorn ;  and  at  this 
ment,  while  we  speak  here,  the  soldier  under 
IS  at  mid-day  there  will  cast  no  shadow :  a 
ical  sun  darts  its  fiery  rays  direct  upon  the 
of  his  head.    Suffocating  heat  oppresses 
frame;  annoying  insects  sting  the  body; 


burning  sands,  a  spongy  morass,  and  the  sharp 
cutting  saw  grass,  receive  the  feet  and  legs; 
disease  follows  the  summer's  exertion ;  and  a 
dense  foliage  covers  the  foe.    Eight  months  in 
the  year  military  exertions    are  impossible; 
during  four  months  only  can  any  thing  be 
done.    The  Indians  well  understand  this ;  and, 
during  these  four  months,  either  give  or  receive 
an  attack,  as  they  please,  or  endeavor  to  con- 
sume the  season  in  wily  parleys.    The  possi- 
bility of  splendid  military  exploits  does  not 
exist  in  such  a  country,  and  against  such  a  foe ; 
but  there  is  room  there,  and  ample  room  there, 
'or  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
soldier.    There  is  room  there  for  patience,  and 
for  fortitude,  under  every  variety  of  suffering. 
and  under  every  form  of  privation.    There  is 
room  there  for  courage  and  discipline  to  exhibit 
itself  against  perils  and  trials  which  subject 
courage  and  discipline  to  the  severest  tests. 
And  has  there  been  any  failure  of  patience,  for- 
titude, courage,  discipline,  and  subordination  in 
all  this  war  ?    Where  is  the  instance  in  which 
the  men  have  revolted  against  their  officers,  or  . 
in  which  the  officer  has  deserted  his  men? 
Where  is  the  instance  of  u  flight  in  battle? 
Where  the  instance  of  orders  disobeyed,  ranks 
broken,  or  confusion  of  corps?    On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  constantly  seen  the  steadiness, 
and  the  discipline,  of  the  parade  maintained 
under  every  danger,  tnd  in  the  presence  of 
massacre  itself.    OfSccrs  and  men  have  fought 
it  out  where  they  were  told  to  fight ;  they 
have  been  killed  in  the  tracks  in  which  they 
were  told  to  stand.    None  of  those  pitiable 
scones  of  which  all  our  Indian  wars  have  shown 
some — those  harrowing  scenes  in  which  the 
helpless  prisoner,  or  the  hapless  fugitive,  is 
massacred  without  pity,  and  without  resist- 
ance:  none  of  these  have  been  seen.    Many 
have  perished;  but  it  was  the  death  of  the 
combatant  in  arms,  and  not  of  the  captive  cr 
the  fugitive.    In  no  one  of  our  savage  wars 
have  our  troops  so  stood  together,  and  con- 
quered together,  and  died  together,  as  they 
have  done  in  this  one;  and  this  standing  to- 
gether is  the  test  of  the  soldier's  character. 
Steadiness,  subordinatfon,  courage,  discipline, — 
these  are  the  test  of  the  soldier ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance have  our  troops,  or  any  troops,  ever 
evinced  the  possession  of  these  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree  than  during  the  campaigns  in 
Florida.    While,  then,  brilliant  victories  may 
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not  have  been  seen,  and,  in  fact,  were  impossi- 
ble, yet  the  highest  qualities  of  good  soldier- 
ship have  been  eminently  displayed  throughout 
this  war.  Courage  and  discipline  have  shown 
themsc'  -"S,  throughout  all  its  stages,  in  their 
noblest  forms. 

From  the  general  imputation  of  inefficiency 
in  our  operations  in  Florida,  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Preston]  comes  to  a  par- 
ticular commander,  and  charges  inefficiency 
specifically  upon  him.  This  commander  is 
General  Jesup.  The  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  lavish,  and  even  profuse,  in  his 
denunciation  of  that  general,  and  has  gone  f=o 
far  as  to  talk  about  military  courts  of  inquiry. 
Leaving  the  general  open  to  all  sucli  inquiry, 
and  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  no  idea  of  mrving 
such  inquiry,  and  intends  to  rest  the  effect  of 
his  denunciation  upon  its  delivery  here,  I  shall 
proceed  to  answer  him  here — giving  speech  for 
speech  on  this  floor,  and  leaving  the  general 
himself  to  reply  when  it  comes  to  that  threat- 
ened inquiry,  which  I  undertakt  to  affirm  will 
never  be  moved. 

General  Jesup  is  charged  with  imbecility 
and  inefficiency ;  the  continuance  of  the  war  is 
imputed  to  his  incapacity ;  and  he  is  held  up 
hero,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  public  repre- 
hension for  these  imputed  dtliiiquenciea.  This 
is  the  accusation ;  and  4>^v  let  us  eco  with  how 
much  truth  and  justice  it  is  mado.  Happily 
for  General  Jesup,  this  happens  to  be  a  case  in 
which  we  have  data  to  go  upon,  and  in  which 
there  ai-e  autlientic  materials  for  comparing  the 
operations  of  liiinself  with  tlioso  of  other  gen- 
erals— his  predecessors  in  tlie  same  field — with 
whose  success  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  entirely  satisfied.  Dates  and  flgiu-es  furnish 
this  data  aild  these  materials;  and,  after  re- 
freshing the  memory  of,  th'  S-jnato  with  a  few 
dates,  I  will  proceed  to  the  answers  which  the 
facts  of  the  case  supply.  The  first  date  is,  as 
to  the  time  of  the  con  •^encemcnt  of  this  war ; 
the  second,  as  .to  the  time  that  General  Jesup 
assumed  the  command;  tlio  third,  as  to  the 
time  when  ho  was  relieved  from  the  command. 
On  the  first  point,  it  will  bo  recollected  that 
the  war  broke  out  upon  the  assassination  of 
General  Thompson,  the  agent,  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  was  with  him  j  tlie  sutler  and  his 
derks  5  the  murder  of  the  two  expresses  5  and 
ttie  massacre  of  Major   Dade's  command;— 


events  which  came  together  in  point  of  tinio 
and  compelled  an  immediate  resort  to  war  bv 
the  United  States.    These  assassinations  these 
murders,  and  this  massacre,  took  place  on  tlie 
28th  day  of  December,  1835.    The  commence 
ment  of  the  war,  then,  dates  from  that  day. 
The  next  point  is,  the  time  of  General  Jesup's 
appomtment  to  the  command.    This  occurred 
in  December,  1830.    The  third  point  is  the 
date  of  General  Jedup's  relief  from  the  com- 
mand, and  this  took  place  in  May,  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  ZS38.    The  war  has  then  continued- 
counting  to  the  present  time — two  years  and  a 
half;  and  of  that  period.  General  Jesup  has  had 
command  something  less  than  one  year  and  a 
half.    Other  generals  had  command  for  a  year 
before  he  was  appointed  in  that  quarter.    Nok- 
how  much  had  those  other  generals  done?  All 
put  together,  how  much  had  they  done  ?   And 
I  ask  this  question  not  to  disparage  their  meri- 
torious exerti>ns,  but  to  obtain  data  for  the 
vindication  of  the  officer  now  assailed.   The 
senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Preston!  is 
satisfied  with  the  operations  of  the  previous 
commanders ;  now  let  him  see  how  the  opera- 
tions of  the  officer  whom  ho  assails  will  com- 
pare with  the  operations  of  those  who  are  hon- 
ored with  his  approbation.    The  comparison  is 
brief  and  mathematical.    It  is  a  problem  in  the 
exact  sciences.     Generr.l  Jesup  reduced  the 
hostiles  in  the  one  year  and  u  half  of  his  com- 
mand, 2,200  souls:  all  his  predecessors  together 
had  reduced  them  1;>0  in  one  year.    Where 
docs  censure  rest  now  ? 

Sir,  I  disparage  nobody.    I  make  no  exhibit 
of  comparative  results  to  undervalue  the  opera- 
tions of  the  previous  commanders  in  Florida,  I 
know  i     difficulty  of  military  operations  tlieiv, 
and  the  ease  of  criticism  here.    I  never  assailed 
those  previous  commanders ;  on  the  contrair, 
often  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  theatre  ou] 
which  tlioy  oporated  as  a  cause  for  the  miscar' 
riage  of  exiK'ditiona,  and  for  the  w  ant  of  brilliani 
and  decisive  results.    Now  for  the  first  time 
refer  to  the  point,  and,  not  to  dispniNpo  otlici 
but  to  vindicate  tlio  dfliccr  assailed.    His  vii 
cation  is  found  in  the  cdmpnrison  of  results 
tween  himself  and  his  predecessors,  mid  in  tli 
approbation  of  the  seiintdr  Ironi  South  (hmli 
of  the  results  ir.iderfhe  jireiU'ccRsorH  of  j'eii 
Jesup.     Satisfied  with  tliriii,  ho  mnr-t  In  'ii!i( 
fled  with  him ;  fbr  the  dific'ience  is  ns  lificm 
one  in  favor  of  the  decried  general. 
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came  into  his  hands,  and  Osceola  was  one  of 
these/ 

Here,  sir,  are  three  grounds  of  justification, 
either  of  them  suflBcient  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  General  Jesup  towards  Powell,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen call  him.  The  first  of  the  three  reasons 
applies  personally  and  exclusively  to  that  half- 
breed  ;  the  other  two  apply  to  all  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  justify  the  seizure  and  detention  of 
others,  who  have  been  sent  to  the  West. 

So  much  for  justification ;  now  for  the  expe- 
diency of  having  detained  this  Indian  Powell.   I 
hold  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  of 
detaining  liini,  and  prove  this  expediency  by 
reasons  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori.     His 
previous  treachery  and  crimes,  and  his  well 
known   disposition  for  further  treachery  and 
crimes,  made  it  right  for  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  justi- 
fiable occasion  to  put  an  end  to  his  depredations 
by  confining  his  person  until  the  war  was  over. 
This  is  a  reason  a  priori.    The  reason  a  pos- 
terioH  is,  that  it  has  turned  out  right ;  it  has 
operated  well  ujwn  the  mass  of  the  Indians,  be- 
tween eighteen  and  nineteen  hundred  of  which, 
negroes   inclusive,   have  since  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Jesup.    This,  sir,  is  a  fact  which  contains 
an  argument  which  overturns  all  that  can  be 
said  on  this  iioor  against  the  detention  of  Osce- 
ola.    The  Indians  tlieniselves  do  not  view  that 
act  as  perfidious  or  dislionorable,  or  tiie  viola- 
tion of  a  flag,  or  even  the  act  of  an  enemy.    They 
do  not  eontlemn  General  Jesup  on  account  of  it, 
but  no  doubt  respect  him  the  more  for  refusing 
to  be  made  tlie  dupe  of  a  trcaclicrons  artifice. 
A  bit  of  wliite  linen,  stripped,  perliups  from  tho 
body  of  a  murdered  child,  or  its  nuirdered  mo- 
ther, was  no  longer  to  cover  the  insidious  visits 
of  s\v.vs  and  enemies.    A  firm  and  manly  course 
was  taken,  and  the  elFuct  was  good  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.    Tiio  number  since  sur- 
rendered is  proof  of  its  I'tTect  upon  their  minds  ; 
and  this  proof  sliould  put  to  blush  the  lamcntji- 
tions  which  are  hei-e  set  >ip  for  Powell,  and  tho 
censure  thrown  upon  General  Jesup. 

No,  sir,  no.  General  Jesup  has  been  guilty 
of  no  perfidy,  no  fraud,  no  violation  of  flags. 
Ho  has  done  nothing  to  stain  his  own  charac- 
ter, or  to  dishonor  tho  flug  of  tho  United  States. 
If  ho  has  erred,  it  has  been  on  tho  side  of  hu- 
manity, generosity,  and  furbeaianco  to  tlio  In- 
dians. If  ho  has  erred,  us  some  suppose,  in  los- 
ing time  to  parley  with  the  Indiana,  that  error 


has  been  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  of  confi. 
dence  in  them.    But  has  he  erred  ?     Has  his 
policy  been  erroneous  ?    Has  the  country  Ijc^n 
a  loser  by  his  policy  ?    To  all  these  questions 
let  results  give  the  answer.    Let  the  twcntr- 
two  hundred  Indians,  abstracted  from  the  hoV 
tile  ranks  by  his  measures,  be  put  in  conti-ast 
with  the  two  hundred,  or  less,  killed  and  takeu 
b',  his  predecessors.    Let  these  results  be  com 
pared  ;    and  let  this  comparison  answer  the 
question  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  there  has 
been  any  error,  even  a  mistake  of  judgment  in 
his  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Vru- 
TON]  complains  of  tho   length  of  time  which 
General  Jesup  has  consumed  without  bringing 
the  war  to  a  close.    Here,  again,  tho  chapter 
of  comparisons  must  be  resoi'tcd  to  in  ordc  to 
obtain  the  answer  which  justice  requires,   lln 
long,  I  pray  you,  was  General  Jesup  in  com- 
mand ?  from  December,  183G,  to  May  Igsj . 
nominally  he  was  near  a  year  and  a  half  in 
command  ;  in  reality  not  one  year,  for  the  siini- 
mer  months  admit  of  no  military  operations  in 
that  peninsula.     His  predecessors  commanded 
from  Dcwmbcr,  18;]5,  to  December,- 1830;  j 
tenn  wanting  but  a  few  months  of  as  longapo 
riod  as  tho  conunand  of  General  Jcsiip  laslcA 
Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  length  of  time  which 
this  general  commanded,  to  furnish  matter  forj 
disadvantageous  comparisons  to  him ;  Imt  tl 
contrary.     IIo  reduced  the  hostiles  nljoiit  oni 
half  in  a  year  and  a  half;  they  reduced  tliei 
about  tb.e  one-twentieth  in  a  year.    Tim  w 
number  was  about  5,000;    General  Jesiipdij 
minished  their  number,  during  his  conumiii 
2,200 ;    tho  other  generals  h.nd  rcdiicul  tliei 
about  1 50.     At  the  rate  be  proceeded,  tho  m 
would  be  finished  in  about  three  years;  iitii 
rai     they  proceeded,  in  ab' ut  twenty  uai 
Yet  he  is  to  bo  censured  here  for  tho  Iciigtli 
time  consumed  without  bringing  tliowarti 
close.     He,  and  ho  alone,  is  selected  for  o 
sure.    Sir,  I  dislike  these  comparisons;  itii 
disagreeable  task  for  mo  to  ninke  llieni;  k\ 
am  driven  to  it,  and  mean  no  dis'iarascnientj 
others.    Tiio  violence  w  itli  wliich  Geuoial  h 
is  assailed  here— the  comparisons  to  whicli 
has  been  subjected  in   ord.'r  to  dc^'rade  hii 
leave  mo  no  alternative  but  to  abnr.dnna 
torious  oflice;-  to  uinnerited  eeiisurc,  on 
fend  him  in  the  same  maiuier  iu  which  he 
been  assailed. 
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^n  fought  since  ho  had  co'lrda'd  f  ^  '°^**  -*'  -d  of\;th\?rr '  ^'^^'^ 
remarkable  that  this  geneml  Z    u    ""'''*'«   knowledge  for  a  ll     1  ^^'^  "°*  e^«n 

.uch  assailed  on  m!lTi7^^  '"','^'°  «°  N"'»»tity'^f  fo  se  ,1^1*^'      ^^'^  ^««  th. 

.ander-in^hiefinFioidaw^oUL ^^^  "™-  ^^^^  *»  the  SU/^^^"'''^^^  "^«  -- 
ed  in  battle  at  the  head  of  Ws  lot  T""^"  "^^^  ^heir  rcsistanr'  O  ,  r  *'  ""^  ''"^°"^- 
pon  marked  with  The  s^  «  T""''-  ^''  •"""'^  J"st  after  th^nr  r™^  -^''""^  ''''^  '<^^ 
Ld  in  Canada  during  Z  jll  ''''''''' ^^V^<^  Indians  "LS^^^^  «on  of  1836. 
G.at  Britain,  has  also  beVstJck"  Th  ^h'^^-^^'  ^ "-  rfruTht:  ,?  ^'^''"^^  °^ 
.  the  face,  in  the  peninsula  of  Florid^!^^  '^'^'^  '^"^  l^ro^tlZltr  ''"''  *'^ 

tecwounds-tho  services  in  1  .'  ^'*r*'  «>°  Phrase-had  JI  ^  '^'"'""-tha* 
rthGn^at  Britain-the  rel,l,V'  ^"T'^''  ""^^^'i  war  npon  thf'  IT*^  "^"^k^"" 
1«,000  Creek  Indians  Tom  il.  "P^'^''t-°fo™ed  tLt  GeS  Jes  '^'''^  ^^"-^  ^'«« 
Georgia  to  the  West,  duriLthfs  "'  "''T'^°  ^'^'' ^thout  the  WeTr  T  ''^""^'"^^^ 
i836-and  more  than   wen'vfil  ""■  "H  Congress  would  Z  n.  ^""S"''''  that 

^employment  b  theLJi  ^'"'-  °""r°^'^'^'-«t°fiJith^^m  IT  "°"<'^*°  "--i^^ 
*e.combU,  and  an  unX  J'arrT"-  ^-o  to  ct";;'^'  ?"*  *>«  ^-^  not 
cter  into  the  bai^ain,  have  Tot  Cn  J  "'"  r""'  ^°"°  to  CongC"  rf  '  '^''•'^  °°* 
.toct  the  feelings  of  this  Office  ^  "  f '  *»  N«em  to  have  beenS  „cdir/T  '"*''°^ 
ionon  this  floor.  Have  ST  ^  ^'^'^era-  ments  against  the  "T™"'^.  °^  intended  move- 
«  his  focIingsfTr  t  L^Lff '"'  ^T''^^  -ifcd  "P  n°  «J  -  f^ngress,  and  to 

ipiedonunciation-thooffen«ivn*''"r^''o  told,  that  ifthnJe  ,  ^^''eover,  they 

^^^^hero,maylacert"X    ffttTr '^^  "°"'^  -it    l?r^^^^^ 

« reach  character;  and  as  to  £  n!r.     ^         ^'•"'  "'-"^t,  if  „  child  criir.  *"'^*'"^"t  on  the 

in;  which  the  senltor  f^m  stuth  Ca'"'^,- ""  "^^^^"'^"'    ^'^  ch   f  2'' ''/"'"'i  '^^  *'>-^"        ■ 
«lsoU  undertake  to  say  that  1„  ^k""  P"'  '" '™"«-    Who  t^Ln  T' ^' ^"""^'^ '^^ 
fry  will  ever  take. lace     Conll       '"''^  "^-  "'"allthese  fine  stori!«  ''  informants 

»ch  of  Co„g,^ss,;an  ;rder  „r   '  "'  "'"'«'•  "«cer(  .:,,...     ^,,1^7  '''^'>  ««nnot  be  exactly 
-;  but  before'       order    a    T''^'^*''"*  "^  -  "^   a^ics   d.  "'  ^""•^*''''  -'^^ 

« .«..  /..  ,0  JXr/?;;:^' "  --'hii-y  r.. ;  ;s  fj"-^.  ^^  ^^  morbid 

*pn,hable  cause  never  has  been  and  n        h^  ^"'^  '^"'^o^L  over  tb    f    r  "'^''''  """^ 

1^-^hown  in  General  JesupC^r        ™T'"  l'"'^"^  «''"•  WUI  «o  manv  «!?'' .v" '/^"''^S 

e  senator  from  South  Carolirspeaks  of     "  f"''  ^^^"  ^"'''•ieation.       "^ ''  "^"""^''^  ^'''^^ 

t^-   I«  the  selr    1^0?  :r  T'T'" "'^-     ^'^  "'  -   IlTf  ""^  "'  -"' 

Ik  country  over  which  iw  '""'""N  Plough  f  have  n  ,      ^  ''**  "°t  deny  it, 

^^  that  it  emended  tmaiTo/r^  ^"T'-'»  *'-  «me  '  ^^"  *  V*^""'  ""^^'^  "^ '"> 
»«h-atitude7  that'itXal  :Stor;T'°  "'"''^  --'^" ^o  tl^^^^^  T'''  ""^ 
«;;amp  in  Georgia,  and^tr^^b  d  'o  t  r'""^''  '"  »"  ""i-al  C  oT.  """"'^'^ 
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tages  which  neither  of  them  possessed,  in  bet- 
ter preparations  and  more  abundant  supplies ; 
and  I  found  it  impossible  to  operate  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  until  I  had  established  a 
line  of  depots  across  the  country.  If  I  have  at 
any  ti  jo  said  aught  in  disparagement  of  the 
operations  of  others  In  Florida,  either  verbally 
or  in  writing,  officially  or  unofficially,  know- 
ing the  country  as  I  now  know  it,  I  consider 
myself  bound  as  a  man  of  honor  solemnly  to 
retract  it." 

Such  are  the  amend'  which  General  Jesup 
makes — ^frapk  and  voluntiry — full  and  kindly — 
worthy  of  a  soldier  towards  brother  soldiers ; 
and  far  more  honorable  to  his  predecessors  in 
command  than  the  disparaging  comparisons 
which  have  been  instituted  hjre  to  do  them 
honor  at  bis  expense. 

The  expenses  of  this  war  is  another  head  of 
attack  pressed  into  this  debate,  and  directed 
more  against  the  administration  than  against 
the  commanding  general.  It  is  said  to  Lave 
cost  twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  but  that  is  an 
error — an  error  of  near  one-half.  An  actual 
return  of  all  expenses  up  to  February  last, 
amounts  to  nine  and  a  balf  millions ;  the  rest 
of  the  twenty  miUions  go  to  the  suppression 
of  hostilities  in  other  places,  and  with  other  In- 
dians, principally  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
with  the  Cherokecs  and  Creeks.  Sir,  this 
charge  of  expense  seems  to  be  a  standing  head 
with  the  opposition  at  present.  Every  speech 
gives  us  a  dish  of  it ;  and  the  expenditures  un- 
der General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Burcn  arc 
constantly  put  in  contrast  with  those  of  pre- 
vious administrations.  Granted  that  these  ex- 
pendituvos  are  larger — that  they  are  greatly  in- 
creasci  ;  yet  what  are  they  increased  for  ? 
Are  they  increased  for  the  personal  expenses  of 
the  officers  of  the  govcrnuirnt,  or  for  great  na- 
tional objects  7  The  incrciftee  is  for  great  ob- 
jects ;  such  as  the  extinction  of  Indian  titles  in 
tlie  States  cast  of  the  Mississippi — the  removal 
of  whole  nations  of  Indians  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi — their  subsistence  for  a  year  after 
they  arrive  there — ac'.ual  wars  with  some  tribes 
— the  fear  of  it  with  otliers,  nnil  tiic  consequent 
continual  calls  for  militia  ajid  volutitecrs  to 
preserve  peace — largo  expenditures  for  the  per- 
manent defences  of  the  uoi  try,  boll)  by  land 
and  water,  with  a  pension  list  for  ever  increas- 
ing ;  and  other  lieuds  of  expenditure  which  are 
for  future  uutioual  benellt,  and  not  fur  ][iruucnt 


individual  enjoyment.     Stripped  of  all  these 
heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  expenses  of  tha 
present   administration  have  nothing  to  few 
from  a  comparison  with  other  periods.    Staid 
in  the  gross,  as  is  usually  done,  and  many  jojo. 
rant  people  are  deceived  and  imposed  upon 
and  believe  that  there  has  been  a  great  waste 
of  public  money ;  pursued  into  the  detail,  and 
these  expenditures  will  be  found  to  have  been 
made  for  great  national  objects — objects  whick 
no  man  would  have  undone,  to  get  back  the 
money,  even  if  it  was  possible  to  get  back  the 
money  by  undoing  the  objects.     No  one,  loi 
example,  would  be  willing  to  bring  back  tit 
Creeks,  the    Oherokees,    the    Choctaws  airfl 
Chickasaws  into  Alabama,  Mississippi  Geor- 
gia,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  even  if  tl 
tens  of  millions  which  it  has  cost  to  rcraoi 
them  could  be  got  back  by  that  means ;  and 
of  the  other  expenditures :   yet  these  etei 
croakers  about  expense  are  blaming  the  m 
crnment  for  these  exiienditures. 

Sir,  I  have  gone  over  the  answen,  whicli 
proposed  to  make  to  the  accusation.s  rf  the 
ators  from  New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina. 
have  shown  them  to  be  totally  mistaken  in 
their  assumptions  and  imputations.    I  lai 
sho\vn  that  there  was  no  fraud  upon  the 
dians  in  the  treaty  at  Fort  Gibfon— that 
identical  chiefs   who   made  that  treaty 
since  been  the  hostile  cliieft — that  the  ass 
nation  and  massacre  of  an  agent,  two  gov( 
nient  expresses,  an  artillery  ofliccv,  five  citii 
and   one  hundred  and   twelve  men  o!  Mi 
Dade's  conuaaud,  caused   the  war— that 
troops  are  not  subject  to  censure  for  inell 
cy — that  Geneyal  Jesup  has  been  wronji 
denounced  upon  this  iloor— luid  that  even, 
expense  of  the  Florida  war,  resting  as  it  (1( 
figurcc'  ana  in  documents,  has  been  \asily 
stated  to  produce  elTect  uiwu  Iho  piihlic 
All  tlicso  things  I  have  shown ;  and  I  coai 
with  saying  that  cost,  and  time,  lunl  1 
nun,  are  all  out  of  the  question ;  that, foi 
rages  so  wanton  and  so  horribl(>  an  those 
occasioned  this  war,  the  initional  honor 
the  most  ample  amends ;  and  the  national 
re<iuires  a  future  guarantee  in  iirosecutiii 
war  to  tt  successful  close,  and  coniiiKlelj' 
ing  the  peninsula  of  Florida  of  all  the 
that  nre  upor  it. 
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den,  t.>  prove  the  If  !  'P*'^'^"'  '*«  bur- 
over  m.^h  he  presTdT."''"'^  "'  '"^^  ^^^ 
without  reserve  but  1  •  ^  ^-"^  ^°  '■"^''  ^^^ 
on  account  of^S  du  vLT"""  °^*  *«  ^°  «<> 
low  its  ..xamp/e  and\^-  °.*^'':'  "°*  ''"e  to  fo]. 

ruined  !.y  a  nSr?  ""  '°'^'^*  ^  ^"tirely 
J'  a  premature  ofFnrt  +«  j  "^ 

ho  concluded  with  condens^  »*!  '°.'°-    ^'^'^ 

I*  sentence  of  characS  ^^  Z  "P""'""  '°*° 

b'-evity:   '  :<«  ^/^  Xl' I*'   ^"^    sententious 

-2/  j;r4.,««„,  ,,,  ,„,^,  •  I'l^^^rse  v^Mck  in 

-'mplythis:  The  banks  ehouMr^'^""''''  '* 
'U  as  they  are-preparldZ         '''"''' '''''''• 

^'■rect  threat  of  destrnrtT?  ^""^'^  of  a 

York  banks  if  therri  ''""''*  *'*^  ^^"^^ 
their  promise,  venture  tl!'  ""  '^^'^'^^'tJ  ^ 
*ho  banks  of  'th  e";  TT'  "^'"--  "  ^^^ 
their  Elba,  ardenioTthlvi'"""  "^  ^''^'^ 
«un>ption  a  wSo  .  "''''^'  '^"^^  "^ '"O" 
^J^'ena.prepaS;-;-^«,them,an.aSaint 

^he.  banks  of  A^-ew  y„,J 
"Pon  the  necessity  of  nc'h,^  T.T  ""^  '''™^" 
currence  of  those  of  p!^  ,*''°"'  *^o  con- 
"nder  apprehonsTon  If  1°"''^' •"'"' ''"^  '°  ^-^ 

-tion  ithat  ;::/t.r;r"-^  ^°""^- 

l"«>ged  to  act  wUhou  her  an'Jr?"'"^'^ 
"-'-a  i-^gal  obligation  to  cIo  so  T?  T  ^f ' 
tui'e  of  the  State  at  t),„  r  .  '*^  ^ogisla- 

would  be  out  on  the  Al     /      '"^Julgonco 
frituroofcharerW,  ,.  '^'^  ^^'^^  ''^  ^or- 

that  time,     "he  ZlZ  T'*'""'"*^  '*  ^^>ond 
the  niovemont  a,S'tJ    '^'  ^!'''  the  control  of 

o^doiegate.sf;r:l//j:-;f^-^^^^^^^^^ 

n'e*>t  in  New  York  on  .i,  T,  .       ^""^  "^'"'o"  to 

P''i'»oipa!  banks  in  o     !     .  ''   ^*^^^''  ^'-""i   tbo 
t«"io^.      Only  d  .1    ^"'''y  '^  ">"  states,  .t- 

oJina  among  tLXj.r  "^   'l*^  ""'  '^""^''  <^'«'- 

f"  l>-ard  south  of  New  fort  ""  ''"  ^♦'""• 
^"cation  fi.om  the  «^L  t  ''  o""  "  '""^  "- 
^ai.olifte.„  states  Unf  ''"  '""v^";'-..        * 

-amemonth3;t.„.i';,;;^^.v^o. 
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—New  York  and  Mississippi ;  and  (as  it  often 
happens  in  concurring  votes)  for  reasons  di- 
rectly opposite  to  each  other.    The  New  York 
banks  so  voted  because  the  day  was  too  distant 
— those  of  Mississippi  because  it  was  too  near. 
The  New  York  delegates  wished  the  15th  of 
May,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  State  law : 
those  of  Mississippi  wished  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  to  allow  them  to  get  in  two  more  cotton 
3rops  before  the  great  pay-day  came.    The  re- 
sult of  the  voting  showed  the  still  great  power 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.    The  dele- 
gates of  the  banks  of  ten  States,  including  those 
with  which  she  had  most  business,  cither  re- 
fused to  attend  the  convention,  or  to  vote  after 
baring  attended.     The  rest  chiefly  voted  the 
late  day,  "  to  favor  the  views  of  PhilorJelphia 
and    Baltimore   rather  than  those  of  N'cw 
York."    So  said  the  delegates,  ^^ frankly  avow- 
ing that  their  interests  and  sympathies  were 
with  the  former  tiro  rather  than  with  the  lat" 
ter."     The  banks  of  the  State  of  New  Yo\k 
were  then  left  to  act  alone — and  did  so.    Sim- 
ultaneously with  the  issue  of  the  convention 
recommendation  to  resume  on  the  first  day  of 
January.  1839,  they  issued  another,  recommend- 
ing all  the  banks  of  the  Stnte  of  New  York  to 
resume  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1838 ;  that  is 
to  say,  within  twenty-five  days  of  that  time. 
Those  of  the  city  declared  their  determination 
to  begin  on  that  (hiy,  or  earlier,  expressing  their 
belief  that  they  had  nothing  to  fuar  but  from 
the  opposition  and  "deliberate  animosity  of 
others"— meaning   the    Bank  of  the    United 
States.     The  New  York  banks  all  resumed  at 
the  day  named.    Their  example  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  others,  even  by  the  institu- 
tions in  those  States  whose  delegates  had  voted 
for  the  long  day ;  so  that  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  the  resumption  was  almost  general, 
..    ring  t .     Bank  of  the  United  States  uncover- 
ed, naked,  and  prominert  at  the  head  of  all  the 
dtlinqucnt  banks  in  th<.     nidu.    But  her  power 
was  stiil  great.     Her  stock  stood  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dollars  to  the  share,  being  a 
premium  of  twelve  dollars  on  the  hundred.    In 
Congress,  which  was  still  in  session,  not  a  tittle 
was  abated  of  her  pretensions  and  her  assurance 
— her  demands  for  a  rechartor-  for  the  repeal 
of  the  specie  circular — and  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  administration,  as  the  author  of  the  niis- 
fortuuen  of  the  country ;  oi'  which  evils  there 


were  none  except  the  bank  suspensions  oi 
which  she  had  been  the  secret  prime  contriver 
and  was  now  the  detected  promoter,  Brieflj 
before  the  New  York  resumption,  Mr.  Webster 
the  great  advocate  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  truest  exponent  of  her  wishes 
harangued  ths  Senate  in  a  set  speech  in  her  & 
vor,  of  which  some  extracts  will  show  the  dc. 
sign  and  spirit : 

"  And  now,  sir,  we  see  the  upshot  of  the  «• 
periment.    We  see  around  us  bankrupt  corpo- 
rations and  broken  promises ;   but  we  sec  no 
promibts  more  really  and  emphatically  broken 
than  all  those  promises  of  t.ie  administration 
which  gave  us  assurance  of  ,v  better  curroncv, 
These  promises,  ;  ow  broken,  notoriously  and 
openly  broken,  if  they  cannot  be  performed, 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  acknowledged.    The  gov- 
ernment ought  not,  in  common  fairness  and 
common  honesty,  to  deny  its  own  responsibili-  j 
ty,  seek  to  escape  from  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  hide  itself,  out  of  the  way  and  be- 
ycnd  the  reach  of  the  process  of  public  opinion 
by  retreating  into   this   sub-treasury  system! 
Let  it,  at  least,  come  forth ;  let  it  bear  a  port  of 
honesty  and  candor ;  let  it  confess  its  promises, 
if  it  cannot  perform  them  ;  and,  above  all.  now,  I 
even  now,  at  this  late  hour,  let  it  renounce  j 
schemes  and  projects,  the  inventions  of  prfr 
sumption,  and  the  resorts  o*"  disperation,  and  | 
let  it  address  itself,  in  all  good  faith,  to  the  pra; 
work  of  restoring  the  currency  by  approved  and  j 
constitutional  means.  ( 

"  What  say  these  millions  of  souls  to  thesiilhl 
treasury  ?    In  the  first  place,  what  says  tiiecityl 
of  New  York,  that  great  commercial  emporium,  [ 
worthy  the  gentleman's  [Mr.  WniGnr]  commcD- j 
dation  in  1834,  and  worthy  of  his  comniendation| 
and  my  commendation,  and  all  coramendatioD,! 
at  all  times  1    What  sentiments,  what  opinionsJ 
what  feelings,  arc  proclaimed  by  the  thousand; 
of  merchants,  traders,  manufacturers,  and  iiJ 
borers  ?    What  is  the  united  shout  of  ail  thJ 
voices  of  all  her  classes  ?     What  is  it  but  tiial 
you  will  put  down  this  ncw-lnngleil  siib-trMSul 
ry  system,  alike  alien  to  their  intercets  anf 
their  feelings,  at  once,  and  f.irevcr'?    M'lMtil 
it,  but  that  in  mercy  lo  the  mercantile  interesJ 
the  trading  interest,  the  shipping  interest,  tfcf 
manufacturing  interest,  tiie  laboring  ciass.a 
all  classoSj  you  will  give  up  useless  and  ix-n 
cious  political  schemi's  and  projects,  and  retaJ 
to  the  plain,  straight  ct)urse  of  wise  and  vthoa 
some  legislation  I    The  sentiments  of  the  ci| 
cannot  bo  misunderstood.     A  thoueaud 
and  ten  thousand  tongues,  and  a  spirited  prel 
make  them  all  known.    If  we  liavn  not  alniif 
heard  enough,  wo  shall  hear  more.    Emi)( 
rassed,  vexed,  pressed  and  'istrcsscd.  a.s  are  1 
citizens  at  tliis  moment,  yet  their  re.=ciutioiJ 
not  shaken,  their  spirit  is  not  broken;  aiid,f 
pond  upon  it,  they  will  not  see  their  commel 
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ibar  busmess,  their  «,.« 
piness,  all  sa^rifi^d  T'^^' 
and  political  eninh^„-  ^  P"* 
.jet  more  vi^^Ji^'''5'^«'''tJ 

''Sir,IthinrSr"f''. 
opmion  now  coin^  '*  *  ""ev 
opinion  ofThf  mf  ?"'  '^hat 

and  that  othTmi:^i^'«'eo, 

IthinkitisarevolT!^''*^ 
"""Of  party,  Sl&*  *> 


•^option  of  „ew  Sfi^^"^ 


questions   of 


, ,    ous 
Pubhc  inti 


^^stthe  rash  and  nT"5." 

t™-  r  hope,  most  i  "^"^t  ^ 
to  may  go  on^n„,  "".'•merely,  th 

lutforthlsake'ofl'"''^°''the 
of(heco«nt^."lS"«'f,and 
Me  country,  with  aV*  ^  ^'^ 
race,  shall  call  back  Om.  ""Pera< 
of  the  government    ^°"8^«S8  to  tl 

.^'^S^sfc.-fHtyofti 

•  Mtional  bank,  pro   "r^'^'f'e" 
>^  euaided  is  ^t],n^y  constitu, 

,fal,  and  o7ght  now  to  h '"'"«°«a 
l^loan  learn,  three  1,?...^  ^''^^lisl 
(pleareforit.'    Sir  iff^'^  "'^  the  w 

fcnna  better  judgment  ^rf"'^t''^<= 
»P'i>thebesUCi'i„''"*^"«''>is: 

P  South  may  be  "     "''  ^^'"'^  I 
^]-t  a  n2nal   ?nZJ^'''^  ^ 
,  ;n  to  the  centre,  the  ]^*"',1'    H 
Hcomprehendinff'fF,,    ^'"•'''""''l 
More  the  provaJe- 


whole  in  or 
■"'  sentiment  is 


imt 


'restated. 

4t  the  last  sessinn 
«btainavotooTtl^»iPaii 

«bank,forthoV'        e«'h, 
^"^i«ninstitu?onntri:'P"'-P'" 

wy  scheme,   w'll  [^    P'"*''^  *" 
tonnye/Fect?  li„'^'V"^'^^<ith 
" '  «nd  do  not  !1°"A"*  "i'.'-     Th: 

r 
single 
,  ,   ,     -""member  *^';!j""'^®^°'<-., I 
[!'«"^l.as  not  ,vci,^?^.  apposed 
C^:?'"  "  it,  siri  i"''"'  *«  the 

Kent, 
1  ou 
'  resolve 


.'°"*aWo  mDmLf!*", 'V''"'^  ^°te.s 
to-day,  o| 

alluded 
"e  tables  of7h"i"  'T X^>" 


what 


Wo 


the  two 


J'ouse.| 
resj 


r«P'easo;  buMf^'i?"^"'  ""'' 
t;''''^  are  not  jZTf '"''^  ^viJl  J 

.^^,f  plausibJe/nS T '"'"  "'' »t'« 
gfntnient  of  ijj  tS  /""'"in^tes  in 

'"""'riendsof  the  n„  . 

•^«<8taneo  ;„  this  last 


^^^^:!^!LJ!^^^!i:^^^^«,^u>^. 


tieir  business,  their  ^^^^    T~~ 
mess,  aU  saitiSZ  P^^Penty  and  their  hap- 
and  political  empiricism  whW  ™"\'*=^«"^ 
.^et  more  vigorous  str"£'^°"*  another,  and 

'Sir,  I  think  there  isfreVoIufinn  •        , 
opinion  now  goinc  on   «,».  I     "°°  ">  public 
0  inion  of  thi  Sinbe;-  frotT'"  ^  ^  '^^ 
others.    I  think  the  fUl  S^fin^^"'  ^^'•^.  «r 
and  that  other  more  Senl       "!  P™^e  *hw, 
Ithink  it  is  a  revolt  a^t*h*':«»t«  ,<=°nfinn  it 
tion  of  party,  a  revolSaiL?^  *'"'?'"*''  <*'cta- 
public  judgment  J  and.^S.nJ''*''''".  °°  the 
adoption  of  new  mischLvo?^^'  "!?•"'«*  ^^e 
questions  of  deep   publfpT^  expedients  on 
against  the  nush  and  unbridled  I?-.* '/  ™volt 
a«™lutio„.  in  short,  St  &'^''''*"8«; 
•on.  I  hope,  most  smSvK^Tt^  ^^oln- 


tion, 


tion  may  go  on ;  not,  sir  for  'fh.  ^^'^  ""^^o'"- 
butforthe  sake  of  meal^i^5  ^^^,  «J^e  of  men, 
of  the  countrsr.  I  Sh  h  f^  ""^  '^'"  **>«  sake 
riole  country,  with  an  imnp^'r^'^'  «"  the 

voice,  shall  call  WkCon^Soth''?  "°'*^  ^^ 
of  the  government  ^       ^  *°®  true  policy 

.JEffir;^e"ntlf  t?  *'^-p-p'«  of 

.national  bank,  properlv  rm,!*!  T^^°^  that 
d  guarded,  is  K  constlh^H '*"  "'^'  ^™'ted, 
H  Md  ought  now  to  Kpif^W  and  expe- 
rt Llear^th^eefourttof^?''^^^^  So?ar 
pic  are  for  it.    Their  ronrL    l^"-  ^^^tern  peo- 

La  better  judgment -C^^u''.""^  here^can 
jpoo  the  bes^  inCition^lhlS  I  e^^?  tf?'^ 
k  South  may  be  more  dTvided   .f  °^*"  "• 


«--fthead:;:ttSr;t*:r',*'^"'^- 

t«  save  her,  and  to  for^hJ  "  ^"^^  "'^'^ 

government.    MultitmZ    f  ^°"  the  federal 

s-de  brought  out  nuSt^n.r'^"  ^'^  «- 
those  on  the  side  onh;  k  .  '  °ther-a„,one 
»«"«y.and  agat^tttj^V^^^^'^^and  hard 
^hich  he  considetd  tnT.  f"r  ^^«tem,  of 
del,  was  the  wri  er  o?  TV  ^'""^  '^'  «'ta- 

t-k  to  collect  intap^^e^h?"'  f '^  "'^'^- 
experience,  the  facts  T/  '  """^  history  and 
h««r  "Pon  .he  coSst  and'T"'  ^'^■*  ^o-'^ 
'nent  of  candid  m^n  '  f  T  "^^^  **>«  J"dg- 
.he  iBdependent  oTblTs  if  7  *'^  ^^""''tiy  t'o 

't-    Some  extracts  tmi  «"'*".'  °°'^  ^^' 
next  chapter.  """*  'P^««h  make  the 
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.i«  to  th;  cen;  e,  The  =/  ^I'V^-^-S 
'  c«mprehe„ding'(I,rwhoe  in"n  '^'-  ^'4 
I'ovo  the  prevalent  «eSnon    is  ?  T"^'  "^ 

ire  stated.  """lont  is  such  as  I 

•'At  the  last  session  irreat  nofn. 
-.obtain  a  vote  of  this%t  ^  Ik  "^  T''^  taken 
^stabank,for  he  obvi'ot  ^  "'''*^''  ^'o"«e 
«such  an  institutJon  ouroTtEe  1^?'/  P'^" 
(sand  so  reconciling  the  nL.      f '  °^  ^<^'ne- 
Mry scheme.   WeH  si  fn?r,**^  the  sub- 
*e  any  effect  ?    fce'aSf'^  ^1'''  ^°tes 
;[,  and  do  not,  care  a  JuS  A  P««P'e 
fhare  seen,  or  heard  «  if'     .      them.    I 
"thcslightest  respwt  StLf'^'''  °""''  «-ho 
'  onorablo  membS'to  dat  on/"'"'?  ''^  «"'•«• 
|banlc  has  not  oven  alffi'?*""'^  "^  ho  is 
^lyvain  is  it,  sir    n  th  1      *°  *''''"•    So 
•Pt'"':mtall,'coSn^"  SL"'""'7'  to  "t- 

«"  the  tables  of  the  two  n"  P'^^'^'^tly 

'I'solve  what  we  niLn   „  ^°"'"'''    "^^e 

TC  please:  but  if  thf  '  "?'  '"'^so've  it 

i'trfr  own  g^od  nIeas,^:^PrP'''  '^'^  "°t  like 

"^  ;l>ey  aif  not  iSr/''"^  ^I  "  "'seind 

*tion  long  to  nnv  «L^     ''°".''°"«  their 

Rrtof^iiS^;:^-^;^ 

''"ass.stance  in  this  last  trial,  ie, 


There  are  two  of  th 

the  termination  of  a  nal^,"?''''  '"^^  "^^'^^^S 
each  presenting  us  withr  .'?  ^''^^'^'•'  ^"^ 
operations  of  thosetlr  !•"'*""'  '^^"Jtsof  the 
^«'  curmicy,  ard  eib  i'""'  "P°"  *he  gene- 
-truction^^p^lS^'^JjJf -"h  '-0-  of 

rothepresent^sute^;^SL^r^^"' 
these  periods  is  the  year  7u      J^  ^'"'t  of 

national  bank  had  run   ;.      '  "^  '"  ^^"^  ^''^^ 
yeai.,  and  was  permitted  bt  Con'"'''  "'  ''^■'^"*^ 
"Pon  its  own  limitation     I  Z'T  ''  '^^^^^ 
the  estimate  of  Mr  lln^i    .f    '^'"'ny guide 
Congress    from    the   ^Z'  *^"  "  ^^""'"r  *" 
whose  dignity  of  charactei  and  a,!'"T'^"'''^"^ 
ners  is  so  pleasing v  ro„      ?     ^"'^^  ^^  "an- 
-rvedwith  hi„:tre  Tnd  wT'  '^.  "-•- -ho 
and  accuracy  entitle  ll?.       °''  intelligence 

tinted  the  tof^l  curn^nct  of T* ''""*°'' ^«- 
the  expiration  of  the  d^l  *^  ""'""try,  at 
tional  bank,  at  si.tv  mil  r""^  '^'  ^''^  "a- 

ten  millions'  of  specfe  7l^Z  °''^""'"'«'  *°  ^'t : 
"otes.  Now  con';  rtl  e  two"'"""^  '"  ^-^- 
'"«rk  the  n,s„,ts.  Our  pi ,!,  "^T"''''''  ""'' 
''onhled  itself  since  181  rf"  ^'^  ""^"''^'y 
e'Trency  should,  therefoi4  „n     T''"'^  "''  ^" 
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\    t 


was ;  yet  it  is  three  times  as  great  as  it  then 
was!  The  next  period  which  challenges  our 
attention  is  the  veto  session  of  1832,  when  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  its  eulogists,  had  carried  the  cur- 
rency to  the  ultimate  point  of  perfection. 
What  was  the  amount  then?  According  to 
the  estimate  of  a  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
then  and  now  a  member  of  this  body  [Mr. 
Webster],  then  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  with  every  access  to  the  best  infor- 
mation, the  whole  amount  of  currency  was  then 
estimated  at  about  one  hundred  millions;  to 
wit :  twenty  millions  in  specie,  and  seventy-five 
to  eighty  millions  in  bank  notes.  The  increase 
of  our  population  since  that  time  is  estimated 
at  twenty  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  increate  of  our 
currency,  upon  the  basis  of  increased  popula- 
tion, should  also  be  twenty  per  cent.  This 
would  give  an  increase  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  making,  in  the  whole,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions.  Thus,  our  currency  in  actual 
eiristence,  is  nearly  one-third  more  than  either 
the  ratio  of  1  xll  or  of  1832  would  give.  Thus, 
we  have  actually  about  fifty  millions  more,  in 
this  season  of  ruin  and  destitution,  than  we 
should  have,  if  supplied  only  in  the  ratio  of 
what  we  possessed  at  the  two  periods  of  what 
is  celebrated  as  the  best  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  most  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country.  So  much  for  quantity  j  now  for  the 
solidity  of  the  currency  at  these  respective  pe- 
riods. How  stands  the  question  of  solidity  ? 
Sir,  it  stands  thus :  in  1811,  five  paper  dollars 
to  one  of  silver ;  in  1822,  four  to  one ;  in  1838. 
one  to  one,  as  near  as  can  be !  Thus,  the  com- 
parative solidity  of  the  currency  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  what  it  ever  was  before ;  for  the 
increase,  under  the  sagacious  policy  cf  General 
Jackson,  has  taken  place  precisely  where  it  was 
needed — at  the  bottom,  and  not  at  the  top ;  at 
the  foundation,  and  not  in  the  roof;  at  the  base, 
and  not  at  the  apex.  Our  paper  currency  has 
increased  but  little ;  we  may  say  nothing,  upon 
the  bases  of  1811  and  1832 ;  our  specie  has  in- 
creajpd  iinraeasurably ;  no  less  than  eight-fold, 
wnco  1811.  imd  four-fold  since  1832.  The 
whole  increase  is  specie ;  and  of  that  we  have 
seventy  millions  more  than  in  1811,  and  sixty 
miUious  more  than  in  1832.  Such  are  the 
fruits  of  fienerai  Jackson's  policy !  a  policy 
which  we  only  have  to  persevere  in  for  a  few 
years,  to  have  our  country  as  amply  supplied 


with  gold  and  silver  as  France  and  Holland  u«> 
that  France  and  Holland  in  which  gold  U  bor! 
rowed  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  we 
often  borrow  paper  money  at  three  per  cent  a 
month. 

But  there  is  no  specie.    Not  a  ninepence  to 
be  got  for  a  servant ;  not  a  picayune  for  a  be?. 
gar;  not  a  ten  cent  piece  for  the  post-office. 
Such  is  the  assertion;  but  how  far  is  it  true? 
Go  to  the  banks,  and  present  their  notes  at 
their  counter,  and  it  is  all  too  true.     No  gold, 
no  silver,  no  copper  to  be  had  there  in  redemp- 
tion of  their  solemn  promises  to  pay.    Meta- 
phorically, if  not  literally  speaking,  a  demand 
for  specie  at  the  counter  of  a  bank  might  brine 
to  the  unfortunate  applicant  more  kicks  than 
coppers.     But  change  the  direction  of  the  de- 
mand ;  go  to  the  brokers ;  present  the  bank 
note  there ;  no  sooner  said  than  done ;  gold 
and  silver  spring  forth  in  any  quantity;  the 
notes  are  cashed ;  you  are  thanked  for  your 
custom,  invited  to  return  again ;  and  thus  the 
counter  of  the  broker,  and  not  the  counter  of 
the  bank,  becomes  the  place  for  the  redemptioa 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank,     "" 
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bank  notes  cashed  which  he  can  carry  to  them 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  brokers,  and  not  tiiJ 
bankers,  now  redeem  the  bank  notes.   There  i| 
no  dearth  of  specie  for  that  purpose.    Ih^ 
have  enough  to  cash  all  the  notes  of  the  bai 
and  all  the  treasury  notes  of  the  govemmeJ 
into  the  bargain.    Lookat  their  placards!! 
a  village,  not  a  city,  not  a  town  in  the  CnioJ 
in  which  the!  sign-boards  do  not  salute  thee 
of  the  passenger,  inviting  him  to  come  in  i 
exchange  his  bank  notes,  and  treasury  nod 
for  gold  and  silver.    And  why  cannot  the  t 


redeem,  as  well  as  the  brokers?    Why 
they  not  redeem  their  own  notes  ?   Becam 
veto  has  issued  from  the  city  of  Philadelpl 
and  because  a  political  revolution  is  to  be  efl| 
ed  by  injuring  the  country,  and  then  cliai 
the  injury  upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  o^ 
republican  administrations.    T'  is  is  the  i 
and  the  sole  reason.    The  Bank  of  the  Vi 
States,  its  affiliated  institutions,  and  its  ] 
cal  confederates,  are  the  sole  obslacl 
resumption  of  specie  payments.     They  i 
prevent  the  resumption.     It  is  theywli 
now  in  terror  lest  the  resumption  shall  I 
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their  customers,  and  being  broken  themselves. 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  act — the  worlc  of 
the  opposition  on  this  floor ;  and  now  we  find 
that  very  act  to  be  the  cause  which  is  put  at 
the  he  of  all  the  causes  which  led  to  the  su  t 
pension  of  spc<ie  payments.  Thus,  the  adnii; - 
ietration  is  absc'lvcd.  Truth  has  performed  it< 
office.  A  false  accusation  is  relmked  and 
silenced.  Censure  falls  where  it  i-  lue;  and 
the  authors  of  the  mischief  stand  exposed  in  <  he 
iouble  malefaction  of  having  done  the  mischief, 
and  then  charged  it  upon  the  heads  of  the  inno- 
cent. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  say,  there 
can  be  no  resumption  until  Congress  '^acts 
upon  the  currency."  Until  Congress  acts  upon 
the  currency  !  that  is  the  phrase  !  and  it  comes 
from  Philadelphia ;  and  the  translation  of  it  is, 
that  there  shall  be  n<,'  resumption  until  Con- 
gress submits  to  Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  re- 
charters  that  institution.  This  is  the  language 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage; but,  happily,  a  difloixnt  voice  issues 
from  the  city  of  New  York!  The  authentic 
notification  is  issued  from  the  banks  of  that 
city,  pledging  themselves  to  resume  by  the  Iflth 
day  of  May.  They  declare  their  ability  to  re- 
sume, and  tx)  continue  specie  paj^ments;  and 
declare  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  except  from 
''deliberate  hostility" — an  hostility  for  which 
they  allege  there  can  bo  no  motive — but  of 
which  they  delicately  intimate  there  is  danger. 
Philadelphia  is  distinctly  unveiled  as  the  scat 
of  this  danger.  The  resuming  banks  fear  hos- 
tility— deliberate  acts  of  hostility — from  that 
quarter.  They  fear  nothing  from  the  hostility, 
or  folly,  or  wickedness  of  this  administration. 
They  fear  nothing  from  the  Sub-Treasury  bill. 
They  fear  Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  nothing  else 
but  his  ban]',  with  its  confederates  and  subal- 
terns. They  mean  to  resume,  and  Jlr.  Biddle 
means  that  they  shall  not.  Henceforth  two 
flags  will  be  seen,  hoisted  from  two  great  cities. 
The  New  York  flag  will  have  the  word  resump- 
tion inscribed  upon  it;  the  Philadelphia  flag 
will  bear  the  inscription  of  non-resumption,  and 
destruction  to  all  resuming  banks. 

I  have  carefully  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  banks  in  the  United  Status.  The  New 
York  banks,  and  the  principal  deposit  banks, 
had  a  cause  for  stopping  which  no  others  can 
plead,  or  did  plead.    I  announced  that  cause, 
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not  onre,  but  many  timcE,  on  this  floor ;  ^^ 
on1  y      , ling  the  pn.ssr -;e  of  the  distribution  law 
but  during  tho  discussion  of  those  famous  kai 
bills,  which  passed  this  chamber ;  and  one  of 
■vhich  ordered  a  j  iremptory  distribution  of 
:;.-.i,y-four  millions,  by  not  only  taking  what 
was  in  the  Treasury,  but  by  reaching  back,  and 
taking  all  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  foj 
years  [  ■  ^ceding.    I  then  declared  in  my pla^ 
and  that  repeatedly,  that  the  banks,  having 
lent  this  money  under  our  instigation,  if  called 
upon  to  reimburse      in  this  manner,  must  be 
reduced  to  .he  alternative  of  breaking  their 
cnstomers,   or    :<"  being   broken    themselves. 
When  the  New  York  banks  stopped,  I  made 
great  allowances  for  them ,  but  I  could  not  jus- 
tify  otheis  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
followed  their  example;  and  still  less  can  I  jus. 
tify  them  for  their  tardiness  in  following  the 
example  of  tho  same  banks  in  resuming.   1% 
that  the  New  York  banks  have  come  fonvaid  J 
to  redeem  their  obligations,  and  have  showj 
that  sensibility  to  their  own  honor,  and  that  I 
regard  for  the  punctual  performance  of  theL-l 
promises,  which  once  formed   the  pride  ami  I 
glory  of  the  merchant's  and  the  banker's  char. 
acter,  I  feel  the  deepest  anxiety  for  tiieir  suoj 
cess  in  the  great  contest  which  is  to  ensmj 
Their  enemy  is  a  cunning  and  a  powerful  one 
and  as  wicked  and  imscrupulous  as  it  iscunnii 
and  strong.    Twelve  years  ago,  the  president  on 
that  bank  which  now  forbids  other  banks  to; 
sume,  declared  in  an  ofiicial  communication 
the  finance  Committee  of  this  bodr  "Ik 
there  were  but  few  State  banks  which  the  Eai 
of  tlie  United  States  could  not  DESTROi 
by  an  exertion  of  its  POlVEJi."    Since  (hj 
time  it  has  become  more  powerful ;  and,  besid 
its  political  strength,  and  its  allied  institutioii 
and  its  exhaustless  mine  of  resuvrection  not 
it  is  computed  by  its  friends  to  wield  a  pov 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars! 
at  the  beck  and  nod  of  one  single  man!  for 
automaton  directors  are  not  even  thought 
The  wielding  of  this  immense  power,  and 
fatal  direction  to  the  destruction  of  the  res 
ing  banks,  presents  the  prospect  of  a  fc 
conflict  ahead.    Many  of  the  local  bonks 
doubtless  perish  in  it;  many  individual' 
bo  ruined ;  much  mischief  will  be  done  to] 
commerce    and   to  tho   business  of  difei 
places ;  and  all  tho  destruction  that  is 
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^'' contrast  the!  enTa^r?' "'"^°- 
«-»g-inl8Ha„dini^i?trS«°fthe 

fflJ  ctiects  Of  the  stoppage  in  1S7  !  ^^^"*« 
^  the  difference  LtSen  t2  '^'^  ''*  "« 
Mses  of  that  difference  Th!  .1  '  ""'^  *h« 
spelled  the  governm'cnt  to  u^eT  "'-^^^^ 
^k  notes  during  the  ^^maLT;  ofT'''"' 
ml  up  to  the  year  1^17     m       ^"^  <>^  the  war, 

-t7,  thirty  per  cent.'   bI^ZT'"''^  *^°' 
iqual  depreciation.    Tho  i.       °^®^  ^ere  at 
-tfn,.  depreciated  pai"-^/^  the  gov- 
^the  war,  were  con,pSVv\^'"'««Jone. 
f^e  House  of  Represent  vesLV'T'"^^ 
^  of  dollar.    iBd^Vidul    ..tjf'-'^-^- 
i^proportionj  and  every  tra.l!r      '"  "'^ 
« 'he  impress  of  the^g  ;'"""' ^^« 
"^i^a^  not  to  be  had.    TW  '""'*^- 

n^abng,  none  in  the  countrv  "S  "'*'""- 
■^'^asgonej  the  measure  nf  ^^^ 'P^''''^ 
.••fluctuating  paper  mTn  ""'"''  """^ 

-Hwasthe'mXrSr"'^'- 
«»  itself  from  this  dZ  '"''^'^Sob.    To 

*"  measure  of  so  much  2,^ '*'°'^'^ 
»el.misfortunetothern    S*'°"''^^«^ 
''"■omentitseemedto.?    'I'^P'^t^- 
^ta'vewas  the  seeming  boon     T,    ^"^ 

^^lapsed^and  every  ovii  of  ;:^'^ 
•^-"ion  ^turned  upon"  ^'*- 

'^^edandaggravatedrrce       '"""''"^ 
^-'-e  have  taken  „^,s  matter 


■ . OS 

timein48year8  J  """^"^t-for  the  C 
-«i-papermreyrrT;'^«°---nu: 
'^.  to  aid  the  bank!  .n  "^'-    ^^^  P^text 

[«  '^  -arvelloXX^r""^-'    Thisjndee^ 

'"^'^^  to  resume!    Whv"'""*'"-'    ^''^  the 
^ent    them   fron,   resum^'n     '  ?  """""t  ?«*- 
commereial  bank  in  In  •.  .^'^'^  «°'^«°t. 
h««  resumed,  or  ij;!"  ^°"^^  States  either 
*°  ^0  -  in  7he  course  :;r  '''  '^^^^""'-tion 
^^«t,  and  the  .-H>lit  ii  Va  Z''^'    ^^^  i^^oU 
--  to  -sum;  wiul^eTV^''  '^'^  '^ 
■'•'^  e«mple.  or  die !    Zl  a.S"°T  *'^°  ^^'^• 
the  New  Tork  !»!!,"  ^*°^  must 

,    -^--withtlrLX'th'"'    "^'^^^ 
Y'«  political  banks  may  reLl     ""''  '''  ^'^y- 
P W,  or  as  they  dai^^  TT  °?°*-  "^  they 
^'!^  •'    Public  opinion^j  L   1"^  ^°  "°*'  t^ 
^!^1  exterminate  thTm     If  1'  ''"''  «^  *»>«  !««( 
""^called  Bank  of  the  VnLd  ?.?''''"' "^  '^"^ 
a   mistake  in   recommoni        *"*"'  ^'^  ^^de 
^sumption,  and  bron^^""^  ^'^^^'^'te  non- 
^■^'^eration  of  brekefS^.^'/f  ^"^'^  "^  -- 
^^  --stake,  and  wants  1  p;eS  f'"  ''^""^  ""* 
'ft  h,m  invent  one     Th  "''  ''^treating, 

fj--  ^'^7thing'trt'r''^''"'^^S 
does,  or  does  not~anv  thin  !,,  ^  government 
-'»  happen,  or  0^^;?*''^*,^  ^^PP-ed, 
purpose.    Let  tho  n    TfP^°~-^I  answer  the 

J"  be  sung  by  e  errbanrj  '"-°«-ntly  it  ' 

States;  and  no  matteTho"  .•?"  '"  '^'  ^«"«d 
^'^y  be,  it  will  be  c^leblT"'""^  '^'  *tty 
music.  ^^^brated  as  superhuman 

J^ut  an  enemr  hVs  ;„ 

tbat  foretells  thdr  desW  *  '''  ''''""■  «"« 

«troy  them,  and  which  iT?  "  "'^'^  *«  ^^ 

cess  in  their  ruin.    Se  ret'   V'  "'^^  «"- 

tee  of  the  New  York  h,  T'*  "^  ^'^^  commit- 

boring  institution  as  aTn^    /'^"  *  "eigh- 
'°e  banks  might  h^ve  toT'/'"''^  *^«  '•«^^"»™- 
^'•as  plain  to  the  misciLdr;    ^''^  ^«f«^rence 
«'»tes„sthesournlll^'°^*'^°^"ited      ' 
t'lno  an  insolent  and  darL  T.^""'    *'"°°  that 
from  Philadelphia,  bear^^u''"'  ^"^  ^«"ed 
bank  paternity,  oltT^  /^^  '»«'•''«  of  its 
-g  banks  Of  jJ:To'i*^:;f^"7  ^'•^  ^'--^^ 
IS  the  threat ;  ''Let ..,  J'^\  destruction.  This 

y   ^  resumption,-  a  JVater- 
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loo  awaits  them,  and  a  St.  Helena  is  prepared 
for  /Aem."  Here  is  a  direct  menace,  and  com- 
ing from  a  source  which  is  able  to  make  good 
what  it  threatens.  Without  hostUe  attacks, 
the  resuming  banks  have  a.  perilous  process  to 
go  through.  The  business  of  resumption  is  al- 
ways criticaL  It  is  a  case  of  impaired  credit, 
and  a  slight  circumstance  may  excite  a  panic 
which  may  be  fatal  to  the  whole.  The  public 
having  seen  them  stop  payment,  can  readily  be- 
lieve in  the  mortality  of  their  nature,  and  that 
another  stoppage  is  as  easy  as  the  former.  On 
the  slightest  alarm — on  the  ntoppage  of  a  few 
inconsiderable  banks,  or  on  the  noise  of  a 
groundless  rumor — a  general  panic  may  break 

out.    Sauve  qui  pent save  himself  who  can 

— becomes  the  cry  with  the  public;  and  al- 
most every  bank  may  be  run  down.  So  it  was 
in  England  after  the  long  suspension  there  from 
1797  to  1823 ;  so  it  was  in  the  United  States 
after  the  suspeifeion  from  1814  to  1817 ;  in  each 
country  a  second  stoppage  ensued  in  two  years 
after  resumption;  and  these  second  stoppages 
are  like  relapses  to  an  individual  after  a  spell 
of  sickness :  the  relapse  is  more  easily  brought 
on  than  the  original  disease,  and  is  far  mor.' 
dangerous. 

The  banks  in  England  suspended  in  1797 — 
they  broke  in  1825 ;  in  the  United  States  it 
was  a  suspension  during  the  war,  and  a  break- 
ing in  1819-20.  So  it  may  be  again  with  us. 
There  is  imminent  danger  to  the  resuming 
banks,  without  the  pressure  of  premeditated 
hostility ;  but,  with  that  hostility,  their  pros- 
tration is  almost  certain.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  can  crush  hundreds  on  any  day 
that  it  pleases.  It  can  send  out  itn  agents  into 
every  State  of  the  Union,  with  sealed  orders  to 
be  opened  on  a  given  day,  like  captains  sent  in- 
to different  seas ;  and  can  break  hundreds  of 
local  banks  within  the  same  hour,  and  over  an 
extent  of  thousands  of  tniles.  It  can  do  this 
with  perfect  ease — the  more  easily  with  resur- 
rection notes — and  thus  excite  a  universal  panic, 
crush  the  resuming  banks,  and  then  charge  the 
whole  upon  tho  government.  This  is  what  it 
can  do;  this  is  what  it  has  threatened;  and 
■tupid  is  the  bank,  and  doomed  to  destruction, 
that  does  not  look  out  for  the  danger,  and  forti- 
fy ablest  it.  In  addition  to  all  these  dangers, 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  the  author  of  the 
resolution  himself,  tells  you  that  these  banks 


mnst  fail  again !  he  tells  you  they  will  fail !  and 
in  the  very  sume  moment  he  presses  the  com 
pulsory  reception  of  all  the  notes  on  all  thcsi 
banks  upon  the  federal  treasury !    What  is  thii 
but  a  proposition  to  ruin  the  finances — to  bank< 
rupt  the  Treasury — to  disgrace  the  adminig. 
tration — to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  th« 
State  banks  to  serve  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
government,  and  to  gain  a  new  argument  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  bank  party  to  power?    This  is 
the  clear  inference  from  the  proposition ;  and 
viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  expose,  and  to  repel  it,  as  a  proposition  to 
inflict  mischief  and  disgrace  upon  the  countrr. 
But  to  return  to  the  point,  the  contrast  b^ 
tween  the  cficcts  and  events  of  former  biuk 
stoppages,  and  the  effects  and  events  of  the 
present  one.    The  effects  of  the  former  were  to 
sink  the  price  of  labor  and  of  property  to  the 
lowest  point,  to  fill  the  States  with  stop  lawsj 
relief  laws,  property  laws,  and  tender  hwsj  to 
ruin  nearly  all  debtors,  and  to  make  propcrh 
change  hands  at  fatal  rates ;  to  compel  the  fed^ 
cral  government  to  witness  the  heavy  deprecit- 
tion  of  its  treasury  notes,  to  receive  its  xmr 
nues  in  depreciated  paper ;  and,  finally,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  h 
the  means  of  getting  it  out  of  its  deplorable 
condition — that   bank,    the   establishment  of 
which  was  followed  by  the  seven  years  of  tie 
greatest  calamity  which  ever  afflicted  the  coun- 
try ;  and  from  which  calamity  wo  then  had  to 
seek  relief  fVom  the  tariff,  and  not  from  more 
banks.    How  different  the  events  of  the  present  j 
time  I    The  banks  stopped  in  May,  1837;  thej 
resume  in  May,  1838.    Their  paper  depreciitrf 
but  little ;  property,  except  m  a  few  places,  \nt| 
but  slightly  affected ;  the  price  of  produce  con-j 
tinued  good;  people  paid  their  debts irithi 
sacrifices ;  treasury  notes,  in  defiance  of  polil 
cal  and  moneyed  combinations  to  depress  tl 
kept  at  or  near  par ;  in  many  places  above  it 
the  government  was  never  brought  to  recei 
its  revenues  in  depreciated  paper;  and  fiuallj 
all  good  banks  are  resuming  in  the  brief  S| 
of  a  year ;  .nd  no  national  bank  has  been 
ated.    Such  is  the  contrast  between  the 
periods ;  and  now,  sir,  what  is  all  this  oi 
to  1  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  difference 
two  similar  periods  of  bank  stoppages  ?  It 
owing  to  our  gold  bill  of  1834,  by  which 


corrected  the  emoneoui 

which  is  now  giving  ui 

metal;  it  is  owing  to  on 

yew,  by  which  we  repej 

of  1819,  against  the  drcn 

and  which  is  now  spread 

lars  ail  over  the  countr 

movements  againct  smaU 

dollars;  to  our  branch  mi 

Mtivity  of  the  mother  mlr 

tion  to  revive  the  currBnci 

and  to  our  determination  i 

♦he  local  paper  currencies 
national   currency.     Jt 

measures  that  we  have  r 

wl«  has  been  done  heretof 
onr  'experiments"  on  the 

«teK""ofa  gold  and, 
<^    tampering"  ^itl, 

-^"owing  to  these  that 

I  «:P^  success  M  this  last  sto, 

l™t«r.ou8  over  all  the  prophe 

•«  the  architects  of  mischie 

b^'^^^^umbuggin^^^ 

JiMmcreasedourspecielnsL 
«ons  to  on.ZnZl 

h«  one  hundred  millions  o" 
hk'ch  have  sustabed  the  coun 
Hent  under  the  shock  of  t" 

I*  '^'  ''°«e«t  solvenTb 
HwJlleavetheinsoIve^lL' 

K  excuse  or  JustiSr 
^-  O-rexperimonts-iio" 

"»7  that  gentlemen  Of  the 

^'h«'r  ridicule,  and  goTw 
^"'oney  resolutions  to  for^ 

t-rsS--t- 

"0^811     TI,J    ..  ^  '"'^® 
""•    They  hare  avoided 


corr^  the  erroneous  standanj  of  gold.  „d 
whjch  «  now  giving  us  an  avalanche  of^^Jit 

on8i.ag.n.ttheci^r;t:s::r; 

movements  againct  sma^iofes"  TV""" 
dollar,  to  our  branch  nUnte  tdThl     *'''°*^ 
activity  of  the  mother  mint  'f?       !  "^'^ 
tionto'revive  the  cuL^cTof  7"     '*'™'"'^ 
M  to  our  dete^anaSlu  %;r f"""' 
the  local  paper  currencies  of  the  l^!^    T" 
ational  cu„ency.     ft  ^^  ^il'^Z^T " 
mmuies  that  we  have  passed  Sf      u*^'"' 
l-k  stoppage  in  a  st^rso^di^trenT/'" 
what  has  been  done  heretofore'    lTirl„  ? 

wJ-ofagoldlfLr^I^^r- 
our  tompm-„^»  with  the  mono^s^!^ 
-.t»owmg  to  these  that  we  havTIad  t JS 
sgnal  success  in  this  last  stoppage  2dZ  n 
nctorious  overall  the  prophetsTl!!  ^  ""^ 
.U  the  arcWtects  of  LscS    C'  *"'  "'•" 

h^increasedours^ieS  LVe^sfroTt""^' 
Jtymillions  to  one  hundred  Jn      fromtwen- 

t^«  one  hundred  m£ns  oT^m""'  ?' '* '« 

which  have  sustained  tL "untrf  a  Jl^"™'' 

lemment  under  the  shock  ofih7.  ^°^" 

|e*  the  honest  sZ:  tXTfr"^ 

laiid  wil  leave  the  iDsol™„*      T      ^  resume, 

%  US  with  the  precious  rn7,'  ^"'" 

■jedandsustained'riX;'!'""- 
.*ea  these  experiments  bftrTr^'  ^^  "''^ 

ktriumpherovTr  an  Inl^  *"  ^"^'^^^^'J- 
h  their  rid  Je  0^"  °PP««t'«n-gentlemen 
I  "uibuie,  ana  go  to  work  wui,  iu  • 

^^money  resolutions  to  forTfbr        '"" 
Mttousepaner  AnH  4i.     /         *"°  govem- 

H  ".d  8ii?^rjhTch  1  '*''^.*°  '"^^  "«■  th° 

^  give  us"^'^  exdusjve'^'^  ''"''  °'*''« 

J,^^  produce  a  new  expansion  and  a  new 
I'Ktico  to  the  men  of  thi.  j. 
h  to  be  Stat  J    tI      u^  '*''"^'"''«  *»>««« 
^°n811     TWK     '^  '"'^^  *^°''J«'J  the 
»"•    T%  hare  avoided  the  pit  into 


:^^:!l^!!lJ^^!!!i:^    '^^^. 


notes JfthfCk'y"".!"'"*''*"^  '-'   the 
<^ncy  of  tiZo'.  .  .  °°*'^S  *«  ««tore  the 

the  goiTc^r:^:;^^;!^;""'''^  *"  «-• 

cie  Of  the  coun^.  At'^/ZT"  *'^  ^'^ 
exclusive  use  of  iLi  1„T  '"^'^  "P«°  the 
'ioing  any  thing  to  ^ti,  ""!''  ^*^«"*  «-^n 
bydisca4ngtit  Ji!!^'"  *^'  ^°^'  ^^, 

They  fell  b4  :s:?:i"*T^''°"^ 

consequence  was  the  f„f  '^'^'  ""^^  the 

ter  heiplessnerthe  !.    .      f'^^tration,  the  ut- 

.ove^entrtitrritT;;;^^*'^^ 

and  restore  the  connf «,  J.  ,  '  "^  ^  '^^'eve 
Those  who  preZtTrh;"  k''"'^'''"^'^- 
second  Bank  of  tr  United  sS'T;  ''  '""^ 
thisj  and  they  detenni^l^  .  *"'  '''"^  '*''°  »" 
and  calamity/  The  ^T*^  ?  "^^''^  «"«h  error 
tional  gold  cu  J„c/;„  ""*  *°  '^^'^^  *«  »»- 
«ncy,  and  to  Srm    T""'""'  ^'^^  '^^'^  '^^• 

-g^stor  Tht;"oro„t?T'^"  *'°  ^-'^- 

and  they  have  done  L"  /"  *^"  *'^'"^' 
combined  political  an^  ^g«'nst  a  powerful 
they  have  1:!^^^  SS^  -.federation, 
«ons  of  gold  una1i^,:rtZTl^''''''^  »"• 

chinationrof  rjjrj-^^^^^^      .a- 


CHAPTER   XXll 


by  making  the  notes  o?tb  ''"""°*'  '"^"'"P""" 
<»'™ble  in  p^ymeTt  of  aM  ?""'"*  '^'^^  »*■ 
government     ftwa  cL  "'  *"  **"«  '"«•'«"" 

half  of  the  deulren  ;  Ir  '""T'"^"*  *"  »«- 
York,  and  oth  rs  7*.^  ^' T''^"^ ''^  ^ew 

specie  payments  iurl'V"  "'*"™  *« 
condition.    NevflrZi\. "''""''"«  *ny  ""oh 

Of  the  Stato!fTwtr?i:  tt£  f"  '-'^• 

t^«benefltstoberec^:fdr;rrpr^j^' 
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measure.  They  had  undertaken  to  recommenoe 
payments,  he  said,  not  from  any  ability  to  do 
BO,  but  from  compulsion  under  a  law  of  the 
State.  The  receivability  of  their  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  all  federal  dues  would  give  them  a 
credit  and  circulation  which  would  prevent 
their  too  rapid  return  for  redemption.  So  of 
others.  It  would  be  a  help  to  all  in  getting 
through  the  critical  process  of  resumption;  and 
in  helping  them  would  benefit  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  thought  it  wise 
to  give  that  assistance ;  but  reiterated  his  opin- 
ion that,  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  would  efiectually  remedy  the 
evils  of  a  disordered  currency,  and  permanently 
cure  the  wounds  under  which  the  country  was 
now  Bufiering.  Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Mr. 
Clay,  and  said : 

Tliis  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
f  Mr  Clat],  is  to  aid  the  banks  to  resume — ^to 
lud,  encourage,  and  enable  them  to  resume. 
This  is  its  object,  as  declared  by  its  mover; 
and  it  is  offered  here  after  the  leading  banks 
have  resumed,  and  when  no  power  can  even 
prevent  the  remaining  solvent  banks  from  re- 
suming. Doubtless,  immortal  glory  will  be 
acquired  by  this  resolution !  It  can  be  heralded 
to  all  comers  of  the  country,  and  celebrated  in 
all  manner  of  speeches  and  editorials,  as  the 
miraculous  cause  of  an  event  which  had  already 
occurred !  Yes,  sir — already  occurred !  for  the 
solvent  banks  have  resumed,  are  resuming,  and 
will  resume.  Every  solvent  bank  in  the  United 
States  will  have  resumed  in  a  iew  mon^'  ojid 
no  efforts  of  the  insolvents  and  their  ^'^1 

confederates  can  prevent  it.  In  New  i  ,  ^ne 
resumption  is  general;  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  and  New  Jer^oy,  it  is  partial; 
and  every  where  the  solvent  honks  are  prepar- 
ing to  redeem  the  pledge  whi  jh  they  gave  when 
they  stopped — that  of  rsavvdng  whenever  New 
York  did.  The  insolvent  and  political  banks 
will  not  resume  at  all,  or,  except  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  &il  again,  make  a  panic  and  a  now  run 
upon  the  resuming  baLks — stop  them,  if  possi- 
ble, then  charge  it  upon  the  administration,  and 
recommence  their  lugubrious  cry  for  a  National 
Bank. 

The  resumption  will  take  place.  The  masses 
of  gold  and  silver  pouring  into  the  country 
under  the  beneficent  effects  of  Oenoral  Jackson's 
hard-money  policy,  will  enable  every  solvent 


bank  to  resume ;  a  moral  sense,  and  a  fear  of 
consequences,  will  compel  them  to  do  it.  Tlw 
importations  of  specie  are  now  enormous,  and 
equalling  every  demand,  if  it  was  rot  enp. 
pressed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  the  country  is  eqnal  to  tlie 
amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation — that  ther 
are  dollar  for  dollar— that  the  country  is  better 
off  for  money  at  this  day  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, though  shamefully  deprived  of  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  political  and  insoWent 
part  of  the  banks  and  their  confederate  poij. 
ticians. 

The  solvent  banks  will  resume,  and  Congms 
cannot  prevent  them  if  it  tried.    They  hart 
received   the   aid   which   they  need  in  the 
$100,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  which  now  n- 
lieres  the  country,  and  distresses  the  politiciam 
who  predicted  no  relief,  until  a  national  baii 
was  created.    Of  the  nine  hundred  banks  in  the 
country,  there  are  many  which  never  can  t«. 
sume,  and  which  should  not  attempt  it,  except 
to  wind  up  their  affairs.    Many  of  these  m 
rotten  to  the  core,  and  will  fall  to  pieces  the 
instant  they  are  put  to  the  specie  test   Some 
of  them  even  fail  now  for  rags ;  several  have  so 
failed  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  to  say  notbk 
of  those  called  wild  cats — ^the  progeny  of  a  gen- 
eral banking  law  in  Michigan.    We  wont  a  re- 
sumption to  discriminate  between  bonb,  ml 
to  save  the  community  from  impositions. 

We  wanted  specie,  and  we  have  got  it.  Fht 
years  ago — at  the  veto  session  of  1832-then 
were  but  twenty  millions  in  the  country.  So 
said  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  who  hu 
just  resumed  his  seat  [Mr.  Webster].  We 
have  now,  or  will  have  in  a  few  weeks,  one 
hundred  millions.  This  is  the  salvation  of  tbe 
country.  It  compels  resumption,  and  has  de- 
feated all  the  attempts  to  scourge  the  countij 
into  a  submission  to  a  national  bank.  While 
that  one  hundred  millions  remains,  the  coiulij 
can  place  at  deflancJ  the  machinations  of  the 
Bonk  of  the  United  States,  and  its  confedenit  j 
politicians,  to  perpetuate  the  suspension,  and  li 
continue  the  reign  of  rags  and  shin-piasten.  i 
Their  first  object  is  to  get  rid  of  these  hundnd 
millions,  and  all  schemes  yet  tried  have  W 
to  counteract  the  Jacksonian  policy.  M\d» 
was  tried  first ;  deportation  of  specie  was  trid 
next ;  a  forced  suspension  has  been  contind 
for  a  year ;  the  State  governments  and  the  |W 
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nle  were  yanquished  i  still  the  epocie  came  in, 
liecause  the  federal  goTemment  created  a  de- 
mand for  it    This  firm  demand  has  frustrated 
all  the  schemes  to  drive  off  specie,  and  to  deliyer 
up  the  country  to  the  dommion  of  the  paper- 
money  party..    This   demand    has   been    the 
stumbling  block  of  that  party ;  and  this  resolu- 
tion now  comes    to  remove  that   stumbling 
block.    It  is  the  most  revolting  proposition  ever 
made  in  this  Congress !    It  is  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  by  making  paper  money 
a  tender  both  to  and  from  the  government    It 
is  fraught  with  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  pub- 
lic property,  the  public  Treasury,  and  the  pub- 
lic creditors.    The  notes  of  nine  hundred  banks 
are  to  be  received  into  the  Treasury,  and  dis- 
bursed from  the  Treasury.    They  are  to  bo 
I  paid  out  as  well  as  paid  in.    The  ridiculous 
proviso  of  willingness  to  receive  them  on  the 
part  of  the  public  creditor  is  an  insult  to  him ; 
for  there  is  no  choice — it  is  that  or  nothing. 
I  The  disbursing  ofiScer  does  not  offer  hard  money 
with  one  hand,  and  paper  with  the  other,  and 
I  teli  the  creditor  to  take  his  choice.    No !   he 
I  offers  paper  or  nothing !    To  talk  of  willing- 
Iness  when  there  is  no  choice,  is  insult,  mockery 
land  outrage.    Great  is  the  1os.b  of  popularity 
Ivrhich  this  administration  has  sustained  from 
Ipaying  out  depreciated  paper ;  great  the  decep- 
Ition  which  has  been  practised  upon  the  gov- 
lemment  in  representing  this  paper  as  being 
Iwillingly  received.    Necessity,  and  not  good 
irill,  ruled  the  creditor ;   indignation,  resent- 
ment, and  execrations  on  the  administration, 
ffcre  the  thanks  with  which  he  received  it. 
Ihis  has  disgraced  and  injured  the  admmistra- 
lion  more  than  all  other  causes  put  together ; 
It  iiAS  lost  it  tens  of  thousands  of  true  friends. 
ft,  is  now  getting  into  a  condition  to  pay  hard 
noDcy ;  and  this  resolution  comes  to  prevent 
uch  payment,  and  to  continue  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  ruinous  paper-money  payments.    Defeat 
be  resolution,  and  the  government  will  quickly 
]k  all  demands  upon  it  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
jriU  recover  its  popularity ;  pass  it,  and  paper 
loney  will  continue  to  be  paid  out,  and  the  ad- 
uistration  will  continue  to  lose  ground. 
I  The  resolution  proposes  to  make  the  notes  of 
I  banks  the  currency  of  the  general  govern- 
lent,and  the  mover  of  the  resolution  tells  you, 
^the  same  time,  that  all  these  banks  will  fail ! 
lit  they  cannot  continue  specie  payments  if 


they  begin !  that  nothing  but  a  national  bank 
can  hold  them  up  to  specie  payments,  and  that 
we  have  no  such  bank.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  mover ;  it  is  the  language,  also,  of  all  his 
party;  more  than  that — it  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  Biddle's  letter — that  letter  which  is  the 
true  exposition  of  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  opposition  party.  Here,  then,  is  a  proposi* 
tion  to  compel  the  administration,  by  law,  to 
give  up  the  public  lands  for  the  paper  of  banks 
which  are  to  fail — to  fill  the  Treasury  with  the 
paper  of  such  banks — and  to  pay  out  such 
paper  to  the  public  creditors.  This  is  the  prop- 
osition, and  it  is  nothing  but  another  form  of 
accomplishing  what  was  attempted  in  this 
chamber  a  few  weeks  ago,  namely,  a  direct  re- 
ceipt of  irredeemable  paper  money !  That  prop- 
osition was  too  naked  and  glaring ;  it  was  too 
rank  and  startling ;  it  was  rebuked  and  repu]  eed. 
A  circuitous  operation  is  now  to  acconrplish 
what  was  then  too  rashly  attempted  by  a  direct 
movement.  Receive  the  notes  ofOOO  banks  for 
the  lands  and  duties ;  these  900  banks  will  all 
fail  again ; — so  says  the  mover,  because  there  is  ■ 
no  king  bank  to  regulate  them.  We  have  then 
lost  our  lands  and  revenues,  and  filled  our 
Treasury  with  irredeemable  paper.  This  is 
just  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  original  propo* 
Bition  to  receive  irredeemable  paper  in  the  first 
instance:  it  ends  in  the  reception  of  such 
paper.  If  the  resolution  passes,  there  will  be 
another  explosion :  for  the  receivability  of  thesfj 
notes  for  the  public  dues,  and  especially  for  the 
public  lands,  will  run  out  another  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  paper  system — to  be  followed,  of 
course,  by  another  general  explosion.  The  only 
way  to  save  the  banks  is  to  hold  them  down  td 
specie  payments.  To  do  otherwise,  and  espe- 
cially to  do  what  this  resolution  proposes,  is  to 
make  the  administration  the  instrument  of  its 
own  disgrace  and  degradation — to  make  it  join 
in  the  ruin  of  the  finances  and  the  currency — in 
the  surrender  of  the  national  domain  for  broken 
bank  paper — and  in  producing  a  new  cry  for  a 
national  bank,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
it  has  produced. 

[The  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay  was  de- 
feated, and  the  experiment  of  a  specie  currency 
for  the  government  was  continued.] 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

BESUMFTION  BT  THB  PENNSYLVANIA.  UNITKD 
STATES  BANK;  AND  OTHBBS  WHICH  FOLLOW- 
SD  HSB  LEAD. 

The  resumption  by  the  New  York  banks  had 
its  effect.    Their  example  was  potent,  either  to 
anspend  or  resume.    All  the  banks  in  the  Union 
had  followed  their  example  in  stopping  specie 
payments :  more  than  half  of  them  followed 
them  in  recommencing  payments.    Those  which 
did  not  recommence  became  obnoxious  to  pub- 
lic censure,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  either  dis- 
honesty or  insolvency.    At  the  head  of  this  de- 
linquent class  stood  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  justly  held  accountable  by  the  public 
voice  for  the  delinquency  of  all  the  rest    Her 
position  became  untenable.    She  was  compelled 
to  descend  firom  it ;  and,  making  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity, she  affected  to  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  general  resumption;  and  in  pursuance  of 
that  idea  invited,  in  the  month  of  July,  through 
a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  a  general 
meeting  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  that  month, 
to  consult  and  fix  a  time  for  resumption.    A 
few  banks  sent  delegates;  others  sent  letters, 
agreeing  to  whatever  might  be  done.     In  all 
there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  delegates,  or 
letters,  from  banks  in  nine  States ;  and  these 
delegates  and  letters  forming  themselves  into  a 
general  convention  of  banks,  passed  a  resolution 
for  a  general  resumption  on  the  13th  of  August 
ensuing.    And  thus  ended  this  struggle  to  act 
upon  the  government  through  the  distresses  of 
the  couivtry,  and  coerce  it  into  a  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular — into  a  rechartor  of  the  United 
States  Bonk — the  restoration  of  the  deposits — 
and  the  adoption  of  the  notes  of  this  bank  for  a 
national  currency.    The  game  had  been  over- 
played.   The  public  saw  through  it,  and  derived 
a  lesson  ttom  it  which  put  bonk  and  state  per- 
manently apart,  and  led  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  federal  government ;  and 
the  exclusive  keepmg  of  its  own  moneys  by  its 
own  treasurers.    AU  right-minded  people  re- 
joiced at  the  issue  of  the  struggle ;  but  there 
were  some  that  well  knew  that  the  resumption 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
vas  hollow  and  deceptive— that  she  had  no 


foundations,  and  would  stop  again,  and  for  ever 
I  said  this  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  tine,  ud 
he  gave  the  opinion  I  expressed  a  better  accept. 
ance  than  he  had  accorded  to  the  previomosi 
in  February,  1837.  Parthig  4W>m  him  at  tht 
end  of  the  session,  1838-'39, 1  said  to  him  tiiii 
bank  would  stop  before  we  meet  again;  that  js 
to  say,  before  I  should  return  to  Congress,  it 
did  so,  and  for  ever.  At  meeting  him  the  ensu- 
ing November,  he  was  the  first  to  remark  m 
the  truth  cf  theee  predictions. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

PBOPOSED  ANNEXATION  OP  TyXiS :  ME.  PBB I 
TON'S  MOTION  AND  SPEECH:  EXTRACTS. 

The  republic  of  Texas  had  now  applied  for  ad- 1 

mission  into  the  federal  Union,  as  one  of  iuj 

States.    Its  minister  at  Washington,  Mcmucail 

Hunt,  Esq.,  had  made  the  formal  applLationtoj 

our  executive  government.    That  was  one  liA 

stacle  in  the  way  of  annexation  remoTcd.  Itf 

was  no  longer  an  insult  to  her  to  propose  I 

annex  her;  and  she  having  consented,  it  refer 

the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Uniti 

States.    But  there  was  still  another  objectin 

and  which  was  insuperable :  Texas  was  still  i 

war  with  Mexico ;  and  to  annex  her  was  toi 

nex  the  war — a  consequence  which  moraiit| 

and  policy  equally  rejected.    Mr.  PRiaTO!i|( 

South  darolina,  brought  in  a  resolution  on 

subject — not  for  annexation,  but  for  a  le{ 

tive  expression  in  favor  of  the  measure,  u  | 

basis  for  a  tripartite  treaty  between  the  Ti 

States,  Mexico  and  Texas ;  so  as  to  effect  I 

annexation  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  i 

avoid  all  cause  of  offence ;  and  onito  our  oi^ 

legislative  with  the  executive  authority  in  i 

complishing  the  measure.    In  support  of  I 

motion,  ho  delivered  a  speech  which,  as  shox 

the  state  of  the  question  at  tiio  time,  and 

senting  sound  views,  and  as  constituting  a  I 

in  the  history  of  thd  Tcxa.s  annexation,  is  I 

introduced — some  extracts  to  exhibit  its 

ing  ideas. 

"  The  proposition  which  I  now  submit  taj 
gard  to  this  prosperous  and  scIMejieudent  SJ 
would  be  indecorous  and  presumptuous,  had  f 
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the  lead  been  given  by  Texas  bereelf.    It  ap- 
peu8  by  the  correspondenoo  of  the  envoy  extra- 
^jinaiy  of  that  republic  with  our  own  govem- 
menithat  the  <]|ue8tion  of  annexation  on  certain 
terms  and  conditions  has  been  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  republic,  and  t3ecided  in  the  a£Bnn- 
i^e  by  a  very  large  nuyority ;  whereupon,  and 
in  puTBuancs  of  instructions  from  his  govem- 
ment,  he  proposes  to  open  a  negotiation  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object    The  correspond- 
ence has  been  communicated  upon  a  call  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thus  the 
proposition  becomes  a  fit  subject  for  the  delibe- 
rttion  of  Congress.    Nor  is  it  proposed  by  my 
resolution,  Mr.  President,  to  do  any  thing  which 
could  be  justly  construed  into  cause  of  offence 
bv  Mexico.    The  terms  of  the  resolution  guard 
our  relations  with  that  republic;  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  conceived  is  entirely  averse  to 
aur  compromise  of  our  national  &ith  and  honor, 
for  any  object,  of  whatever  magnitude.    More 
especially  would  I  have  our  intercourse  with 
Mexico  chuticterized  by  fair  dealing  and  mode- 
ration, on  accoimt  of  her  unfortimate  condition, 
resuiuDg  from  a  long^ontipued  series  of  intes- 
tine dissensions,  which  all  who  have  not  been 
bom  to  liberty  must  .inevitably  encounter  in 
seeking  for  it.    As  long,  therefore,  as  the  pre- 
tensions of  Mexico  are  attempted  to  be  asserted 
by  actual  force,  or  as  long  as  there  is  any  rea- 
Bonable  prospect  that  she  has  the  power  and  the 
will  to  resul^ugate  Texas,  I  do  not  propose  to 
interfere.    My  own  deliberate  conviction,  to  be 
sure,  is.  that  that  period  has  already  passed ; 
ud  I  beg  leave  to  say  thatj  in  my  judgment, 
tliere  is  more  danger  of  an  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  Texas,  than  that  this  last 
I  Till  ever  be  reapnexed  to  Mexico. 

'I  disavow,  Mr.  President,  all  hostile  pur- 

r'    ses,  or  even  ill  temper,  towards  Mexico ;  and 
trust  that  I  impugn  neither  the  policy  nor 
1  principles  9f  tho  administration.     I  therefore 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  discus- 
hionofthe  points  made  in  the  resolution,  en- 
Itirely  disembarrassed  of  any  preliminary  ob- 
htacle,  unless,  indeed,  the  mode  by  which  so 
limportant  an  act  is  to  be  effected  may  be  coa- 
lEtitered  as  interposing  a  difficult^     If  the  ob- 
Iject  itself  bo  within  the  competency  of  this  gov- 
lenuncnt,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show, 
ludboth  parties  consent,  every  means  mutually 
ligreed  upon  would  establish  a  joint  obligation. 
|lk  acquisition  of  new  territory  has  heretofore 
'  !en  eliected  by  treaty,  and  this  mode  of  pro- 
dding in  regard  to  Texas  has  been  proposed 
^f  licr  minister ;  but  I  believe  it  would  com- 
)rt  more  with  the  importance  of  the  measure, 
lit  both  branches  of  the  government  should 
icur,  the  legislature  expressing  &  previous 
kiuion;  and,  this  being  done,  aJl  diUicultics, 
Y'll  kinds  whatsoever,  real  or  imaginary, 
ight  be  avoided  by  a  treaty  tripartite  between 
lico,  Texas,  and  the  United  States,  in  which 
i  tssent  and  continuation  of  Mexico  (for  a 


pecuniary  consideration,  if  you  choose)  might 
be  hod,  without  infiinging  the  acknowledged 
independence  and  free  agency  of  Texas. 

"  The  treaty,  Mr.  President,  of  1819,  was  a 
great  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
States.  We  went  into  it  blindly,  I  must  say. 
The  great  importance  of  Florida,  to  which  the 
public  mind  was  strongly  awakened  at  that 
time  hy  peculiar  circtunstanoes,  led  us  precip- 
itately into  a  measure  by  which  we  threw  a 
gem  away  that  would  have  bou^t  ten  Floii- 
das.  Under  arty  circumstibices,  Florida  would 
have  been  ours  m  a  short  time ;  but  our  impar 
tience  induced  us  to  purchase  it  by  a  territory 
ten  times  as  large — a  hundred  times  as  fertile, 
and  to  give  five  millions  of  dollars  into  the  bar- 
gain. Sir,  I  resij^  myself  to  what  ?°  done ;  I 
acquiesce  m  the  inexorable  past ;  I  propose  no 
wild  and  chimerical  revolution  in  the  established 
order  of  things,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
what  I  conceive  to  have  been  .wrong  originally. ' 
But  this  I  do  propose :  that  we  shomd  seize  the 
&ir  and  just  occasion  now  presented  to  remedy 
the  mistake  which  was  made  in  1819 ;  that  we 
should  repair  as  far  as  we  can  the  evil  effect  of 
a  breach  of  the  constitution;  that  we  should 
re-establish  the  integrity  of  our  dismembered 
territory,  and  get  back  into  our  Union,  by  the 
just  and  honorable  means  providentially  offered 
to  us,  that  fair  and  fertile  province  which,  in  an 
evil  nour,  we  severed  from  the  confederacy. 

"  But  the  boundary  line  established  b^  the 
treaty  of  1819  not  only  deprives  us  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  territory,  but  winds  with  "a 
deep  indent "  upon  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
itself|  running  upon  the  Red  River  and  the  Ar- 
kansas. It  places  a  foreign  nation  in  the  rear 
Mississippi  settlements,  and  brings  it 
a  stone^s  throw  of  that  great  outlet 
discharges  the  commerce  of  half  the 
The  mouth  of  the  Sabine  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  of  a  dangerous 
vicinity.  The  great  object  of  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  was  to  remove  all  possible  interfer- 
ence of  foreign  States  in  tho  vast  commerce  of 
the  outlet  of  so  many  States.  By  the  cession 
of  Texas,  this  policy  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
compromised. 

"  The  committee,  it  appears  to  mo,  has  been 
led  to  erroneous  conclusions  on  this  subject  by 
a  fundamental  mistake  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  our  government ;  a  mistake  which 
has  pervaded  and  perverted  all  ita  reasoning, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  abundant 
source  of  much  practical  mischief  in  the  action 
of  this  government,  and  of  very  dangerous  spec- 
ulation. The  mistake  lies  in  considering  this, 
as  to  its  nature  and  powers,  a  cousolidated  gov- 
ernment of  one  people,  instead  of  a  confederated 
government  of  many  States.  There  is  no  one 
single  act  performed  by  tho  people  of  tho  United 
Slates,  under  the  constitution,  aa  one  people. 
Even  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  this 
distinction  is  maintained^  A  certain  number 
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of  del^ates  is  assigned  to  each  State,  and  the 
people  of  each  State  elect  for  their  own  State. 
When  the  functionaries  of  the  gOTemment  as- 
semble here,  they  have  no  source  of  power  but 
the  constitution,  which  prescribes,  defines,  and 
limits  their  action,  and  constitutes  them,  in 
their  aggregate  capacity,  a  trust  or  agency,  for 
the  performance  of  certain  duties  confided  to 
them  by  various  States  or  communities.  This 
government  is,  therefore,  a  confederacy  of  sov- 
ereign States,  associating  themselves  together 
for  mutual  advantages.  Thoy  originaUy  came 
together  as  sovereign  States,  having  no  authori- 
ty and  pretending  to  no  power  of  reciprocal 
control.  North  Carolina  and  Bhode  Island 
stood  oflf  for  a  time,  refusing  to  join  the  con- 
federacy; and  at  length  came  into  it  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sovereign  discretion.  So  too  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  a  State  fully  organized  and  per- 
fect, and  self-governed,  before  she  was  a  State 
-  of  tnis  Union ;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
this  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  States  here- 
tofore admitted,  and  must  always  continue  to 
be  so.  Where,  then,  is  the  difSculty  pf  admit- 
ting another  State  into  this  confederacy  1  The 
power  to  admit  new  States  is  expressly  given. 
"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union."  By  the  very  terms  of  the 
grant,  thoy  must  be  States  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted }  when  admitted,  they  become  States  of 
the  tlhion.  The  terms,  restrictions,  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  new  States  are  to  bo  received, 
are  matters  to  be  regulated  by  Congress,  under 
the  constitution. 

"  Heretofore,  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  France  and  Spain  both  stipulated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution, 
and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  compliance  with  this  stipulation^  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  at  no  distant  day  Florida  will 
be.  Now,  if  we  contract  with  France  and  Spain 
for  the  admission  of  States,  why  shall  we  not 
with  Texas  1  If  France  can  sell  to  us  her  sub- 
jects and  her  territory,  why  cannot  the  people 
of  Texas  give  themselves  and  their  territory  to 
us  ?  Is  it  more  consistent  with  our  repubUcan 
notions  that  men  and  territory  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  monarch,  for  a 
price,  than  that  a  fbee  people  may  be  associated 
with  us  by  mutual  consent  ? 

"  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  politi- 
cal impossibility,  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
things,  to  effect  the  proposed  union.  The  com- 
mittee says  that  "  the  measure  is  in  fact  the  un- 
ion of  two  independent  governments."  Cer- 
tainly the  union  of  twenty-seven  "  independent 
governments;"  but  the  committee  adds,  that 


it  should  r&tl'Ci'  '.     termed  the  dissolution  of 
both,  and  the  'ormation  of  a  new  one,  wliich, 


whether  founded  on  the  same  or  another  yrtik 
ten  constitution,  is,  as  to  its  identity,  diSeren/ 
from  either.  This  can  only  be  efiected  bythi 
summumjua,  Ac. 

"  A  full  answer  to  this  objection,  even  if  man, 
others  were  not  at  hand,  as  far  as  Tesaa  is  co& 
oemed^  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  niin- 
mumjua  has  been  exercised. 

"  net  citizens,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  have  de 
cided  in  favor  of  annexation ;  and,  accordini»  to 
the  admission  of  the  committee,  this  is  Buffi. 
ciently  potent  to  dissolve  their  government  »nd 
to  surrender  themselves  to  be  absorbed  by  ours. 
To  receive  this  augmentation  of  our  territory 
and  population,  manifestly  does  not  dissolve  th« 
government,  or  even  remodel  it.    Its  identity  « 
not  disturbed.    There  is  no  appeal  neccBsair  to 
the  summum  jits  populi  for  such  a  political  hn 
rangement  on  our  part,  even  if  the  summum 
JUS  populi  could  be  predicated  of  this  govern. 
ment,  which  it  cannot     Now,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious  that  two  free  States  may  associate  for 
common  purposes,  and  that  these  common  pur- 
poses may  be  multiplied  in  number  or  increased 
in  importance  at  the  discretion  of  the  partiei. 
They  may  establish  a  common  agency  for  the 
transaction  of  their  business ;  and  this  may  in. 
elude  a  portion  or  all  of  their  political  func- 
tions.   The  new  creation  maybe  on  agency  if 
created  by  States,  or  a  government  if  created 
by  the  people;  for  the  people  have  a rigiit  to 
abolish  and  create  governments.    Does  any  one 
doubt  whether  Texas  could  rejoin  the  republic 
of  Mexico  1    Why  not,  then,  rejoin  tliis  repub. 
lie?  , 

"  No  one  doubts  that  the  States  now  compos- 
ing this  Union  might  have  joined  Great  Britain 
after  the  declaration  of '  mdependence.    Tbe 
learned  committee  would  not  contend  tiiat  there 
was  a  political  impossibility  in  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  Engkind,  or  of  Ireland  and  Brit-I 
ain;  or  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Louisiana,  if  she  were  a  sot. 
ereign  State  out  of  this  Union,  to  join  withtlii 
sovereign  State  of  Texas  in  forming  a  ncwgon 
ernment. 

"  There  is  no  pomt  of  view  in  wliich  the  pro| 
osition  for  annexation  can  be  considered,  tit 
any  serious  obstacle  in  point  of  form  prcsen 
itself.    If  this  government  be  a  confedenti 
of  States,  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  anotl 
State  to  the  confederacy.    If  this  govenmii 
be  a  consolidation,  then  it  is  proposed  to  add 
it  additional  territory  and  population.   '" 
we  can  annex,  and  afterwards  admit,  the 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  prove.    We  can,  thci 
fore,  deal  with  the  people  of  Texas  for  the 
ritory  of  Texas,  and  the  people  con  be  seo 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitui 
as  were  the  subjects  of  Spain  and  France. 

"The  Massachusetts  legislature  experiei 
much  difiBculty  in  ascertaining  the  mode  of 
tion  by  which  the  proposed  annexation  m 
effected,  and  demand  "  in  what  form  would 
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the  practical  exercise  of  tht,  .„„„„    , 
,  In  what  department  does  it  DeT'^a.r'^**' 
eress  of  events  already  in  «  »-J!/       ■^"®  pro- 

S  this  objection.^d'exasCT'^"^'  «">- 
(i,tive.    Her  minister  Kt,^*^?"  the  ini- 
ject  to  that  department  wlSH"r^  *h«  «»l>- 
of  wceiring  communication  from  f?>^.«'P« We 
I  eniments,and  the  executive  h,V7  foreign  gov- 
Lncspondence  to  Congress      tk'*'^'*^''  the 
I  before  you  propose  an  expression  „f  ™?oJ"tion8 
Congress,  which,  if  made    th«  5  T?'°°  hy 
Idoubtless  address  itself  e^rJesMv^-''""^®  ^"1 
(to  with  the  autliorities  of  Tex^'  f  fpnjunc- 
Jsumination  of  the  joint  wishes  of 'A       "^  *'°"- 
jwliich  can  be  accomplished  bv  trLtT  Pi^^i^s, 
liiijfrom  one  department  of  th;«  cr^w ^'  ^^^'nat- 
Lcirried  into  effect  bv  the  ™=!.^°'^^!?'"ent,  to 
L  laws  by  the  IcgisK  d'^nT  *'^''"  °«ed- 
Leexercisi  of  thelxpress  poSJT^  """^  ''^^ 
|o  admit  new  States."  ^     "'^  °^  Congress 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

IsiTE  BETWEEN    JfR.    CLAV     axtt. 

|8  TO  EXPOSITIONS  ANDVllmn^^?  ^^^»- 

kn  years  past  Mr.  Calhoun  while  di, 
ping  connection  with  anv  «««»     u        °"'' 

>ng  „,easures  w  h  thTo^nn^^^"^  '"=*^'^ 

£Me.s.oiay:?;^:,rrt^^^^^^^^^ 

t  that  long  p?.'°°'""y«-''"tful  con. 
P^ory.    The  loss  or  2  of  /  ,^' 


by  the  party  whichhTfe^    R^TT^ 

«»  natural  on  one  siH„  Resentment  was 

the  other.    The  h  J       "  K^tiflcation  was  on 

«proache  Jf'r^^T^f  ;.^^^  ''^  '"-'«  - 
«««s)-when  mTp  IK     ^^^  ^'^"^^^  «  Con- 

h«ted\uest°nf;rht":: -jr  ?^^^  '- 

no  cause  for  nersonni  ,       '"'''*'  ^ad  been 

the  oppositionCw  :le;7  ""'    '''''  '"^  ^'"^ 
«it  was  .^versed,  Tnd  th„  ""'  °^ '''"  *«°- 

to  themselves.    They  tSokT  T"*  "^""^^ 
^ithdniwal  of  one  Jtl?    ,  ?'^  *°  ^'^^t  this 

parance  on  the  ott?"  ;^^^^^^^^^ 
«g  of  personal  wsentmen  l-     T"**=*^  "  ^''^- 
which  had  n,anife  Jnsllf'^r''''-''^'''^™ 
side-blows  at  the  extm  ,!  ^"^^^"^  «">'»" 

out  into  systematic  It™  elTi;  "'  ?  '"^« 
Some  sharp  nas^n^nc  *    ,     ,      ^'^^  regular  one 

-d  Mr.  zisxrj^,'':^i^i^^^^rns.u 

anything  historic^,.   HerM^  t^'"*^  *°  ^<^«<J  to 
««ghtly  inclined  towa^s^ha.T    f"^  ^"«  ^"t 
-hich  mingles  persTnS  ty  ^L^'^ ''^  '^'^^ 
lessens  the  weight  of  tht  a^      "'■^"°''"*'  -^^ 
hy  reducmg  the  weight  of  thr""^  ""^^"^ 
acter.    Mr.Clayhadfl^.u    '^"^•''"'^  ^har- 
tainly,  a  great  a^bSuy  for™  '\n  T ''  ^"^  ^'^ 
with  sareasm,  was  one  of  tt   I      '^^'  "'"e'ed 
tory.    He  wal  8,mr!  P''*'^^  "^  his  ora- 

t'^esensoofTeroSra^l^^^'^^f  ^*"'^^°- 
P««tical  attack  on  a  nnti  '*~^'  ^here  the 

to  be  enforced  aS;S*J''«\-easure  was 
attack  on  his  coXtxr«>  «  Personal 
fascinating  power  o^r  hJheT  ""''^  "'  ^'« 
««e  of  this  talent-al^.'^rr'-^  *°  the  exer- 
Popular  assembly  and       \     ''"Ptivating  in  a 

Senate ,.  not  so  mucS  so  ifh^i^''^'''^'^^ 
andtohimitnatumltfelltot    "'k  ''''''' 

the  first  speed,  of  Mr  S?  •*  T  "'""'^  '* '" 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren         '  ''^'^'''  ^^««'on, 
an  independent'^Ire^r  :^^^^^^^^^ 
money  currency.    ThissLlK  •^'-''''''  ^ard- 

15th  of  February  and  w^  f  ^'f  ^'"^^''^'^  the 
tive  and  parliame^ta  '  Z  f !  ^  "'^"°>^"ta- 
'ts  subject.    Four  daTs  Jh     ""^"^  ^<'"«««d  to 
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the  words  of  what  he  intended  to  deliver.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  had  ample  time ;  for  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  could  not  be  essentially 
different  from  the  one  ho  delivered  on  the  same 
subject  at  the  extra  session ;  and  the  personal 
act  which  excited  his  resentment  was  of  the 
same  date.  There  had  been  six  months  for  pre- 
paration ;  and  fully  had  preparation  been  made. 
The  whole  speech  bore  the  impress  of  careful 
elaboration,  and  especially  the  last  part ;  for  it 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts — the  first,  argu- 
mentative, and  addressed  to  the  measure  before 
the  Senate :  and  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
a  reply.  The  second  part  was  an  attack,  under 
the  name  of  a  reply,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  reproaching 
him  with  his  desertion  (as  it  was  called),  and 
taunting  him  with  the  company  he  had  got 
into— taking  care  to  remind  him  of  his  own 
former  sad  account  of  that  company :  and  then, 
launching  into  a  wider  field,  he  threw  up  to 
him  all  the  imputed  political  delinquencies  of 
his  life  for  near  twenty  years — skipping  none 
from  1810  down  to  the  extra  session ; — al- 
though he  himself  had  been  in  close  political 
friendship  with  this  alleged  delinquent  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  long  time.  Mr.  Calhoun 
saw  at  once  the  advantage  which  this  general 
and  sweeping  assault  put  into  his  hands.  Had 
the  attack  been  confined  to  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  quitting  one  side  and  joining  the  other, 
it  might  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  personali- 
ty ;  and,  either  left  unnoticed,  or  the  account 
settled  at  once  with  some  ready  words  of  retort 
and  justification.  But  in  going  beyond  the  act 
which  gave  the  offence — beyond  the  cause  of  re- 
sentment, wliich  was  recent,  and  arraigning  a 
member  on  the  events  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  public  life,  he  went  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  occasion,  and  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  the 
opportunity  of  explaining,  or  justifying,  or  ex- 
cusing all  that  had  ever  been  objected  to  him ; 
and  that  with  the  sympathy  in  the  audience 
with  which  attack  for  ever  invests  the  rights 
of  defence.  He  saw  his  advantage,  and  availed 
himself  of  it.  Though  prompt  at  a  reply,  he 
chose  to  make  none  in  a  huny.  A  pause  en- 
sued Mr.  Clay's  conclusion,  every  one  deferring 
to  Mr.  Calhoun's  right  of  reply.  He  took  the 
floor,  but  it  was  only  to  say  that  he  would  re- 
ply at  his  leisure  to  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky , 


He  did  reply,  and  at  his  own  good  time,  whicK 
was  at  the  end  of  twenty  days ;  and  in  a  wm 
to  show  that  he  had  "  smelt  the  lamp,"  not  rf 
Demades,  but  of  Demosthenes,  during  thattia. 
It  was  profoundly  meditated  and  elaboratelr 
composed :   the  matter  solid  and  condensed' 
the  style  chaste,  terse  and  vigorous ;  the  nam! 
tive  clear;  the  logic  close ;  the  sarcasm  cuttin.. 
and  every  word  bearing  upon  the  object  in  Vxr 
It  was  a  masterly  oration,  and  like  Mr.  Clart 
speech,  divided  into  two  parts ;  but  tlie  eecoui 
part  only  seemed  to  occupy  his  feelings,  uj 
bring  forth  words  from  the  heart  as  wellasfroa 
the  head.    And  well  it  might !    lie  was  spcjl. 
ing,  not  for  life,  but  for  character !  and  defend- 
ing public  character,  in  the  conduct  which  mala 
it,  and  on  high  points  of  policy,  which  belonged 
to  history — defending  it  before  posterity  and  tie 
present  nge,  impersonated  in  the  American  Set 
ate,  before  which  he  stood,  and  to  whom  hcjj. 
pealed  as  judges  while  invoking  as  witnessei 
He  had  a  high  occasion,  and  he  felt  it;  a  iiglj 
tribunal  to  plead  before,  and  he  rejoiced  in  it' 
a  high  accuser,  and  he  defied  him ;  a  high  sdii 
to  contend  for,  his  own  reputation:  and  mi 
ly,  earnestly,  and  powerfully  did  lie  defc 
He  had  a  high  example  both  in  oratory,  and 
the  analogies  of  the  occasion,  before  him; 
well  had  he  looked  into  that  example.  I 
pened  to  know  that  in  this  time  he  refresl 
his  reading  of  the  Oration  on  the  Crown 
as  the  delivery  of  his  speech  shoHcd,  not itil 
out  profit.    Besides  its  general  cast,  which 
a  good  imitation,  there  were  passages  of  a 
and  terseness — of   a  power  and  siniplicil 
which  would  recall  the  recollection  of  tlit 
terpiece  of  the  oratory  of  the  world.  II 
were  points  of  analogy  in  the  cases  as  well  is 
the  speeches,  each  case  being  that  of  oce 
ncnt  statesman  accusing  another,  and  Ixfon 
national  tribunal,  and  upon  tlio  events  of  a 
lie  life.    More  happy  than  the  Athenian  oi 
the  American  statesman  had  no  foul  impiital 
to  repel.    Different  from  iHschines  and  Da 
thcnes,  both  himself  and  Mr.  Clay  stood  al 
the  imputation  of  corrupt  action  or  motiw 
they  had  faults,  and  what  public  man  is  mi 
them  ?  they  were  the  faults  of  lofty  tatui 
not  of  sordid  souls ;  and  they  looked  to 
honors  of  their  country— not  its  plunilfl 
their  fair  reward. 

When  Mr.  Calhoun  finished.  Mr.  Qij 
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i[t»ntly»roBe.  and  rejoined— 'his  rejoinder  almost 
entinly  directed  to  the  personal  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion, which  from  its  beginning  had  been  the 
absorbing  part.    Much  stung  by  Mr.  Calhoun's 
[eply  who  used  the  sword  as  well  as  the  buck- 
ler and  with  a  keen  edge  upon  it,  he  was  more 
inimated  and  sarcastic  in  the  rejoinder  than  in 
the  first  attack.    Mr.  Calhoun  also  rejoined  in- 
gtantlr.     A  succession  of  brief  and  rapid  re- 
joinders took  place  between  them  (chiefly  omit- 
ted in  this  work),  which  seemed  running  to  in- 
finity, when  Mr.  Calhoun,  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  done,  pleasantly  put  an  and  to  it  by  say- 
inc  he  saw  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  de- 
termined to  have  the  last  word ;  and  he  would 
yield  it  to  him.     Mr.  Clay,  in  the  same  spirit, 
difichimed  that  desire ;  and  said  no  more.    And 
thus  the  exciting  debate  terminated  with  more 
courtesy  than  that  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

In  all  contests  of  this  kind  there  is  a  feeling 
I  of  Tiolated  decorum  which  makes  each  party 
1  solicitous  to  appear  on  the  defensive,  and  for 
I  that  purpose  to  throw  the  blame  of  commencing 
on  the  opposite  side.  Even  the  one  that  pal- 
1  ptbly  throws  the  first  stone  is  yet  anxious  to 
1  show  that  it  was  a  defensive  throw ;  or  at  least 
[provoked  by  previous  wrong.  Mr.  Clay  had 
I  this  feeling  upon  him,  and  knew  that  the  onus 
[of  making  out  a  defensive  case  fell  upon  him ; 
land  he  lost  no  tinte  in  endeavoring  to  establish 
lil  He  placed  his  defence  in  the  forepart  of  the 
littack.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  personal  part 
«f  his  speech  ho  attended  to  this  essential  prc- 
linary,  and  found  the  justification,  as  he  bc- 
liered,  in  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
i-treasury  speech;  and  in  a  couple  of 
nssages  in  a  letter  he  had  written  on  a  public 
ision,  after  his  return  from  the  extra  session 
■commonly  called  the  Edgefield  letter.  In  the 
x\\  he  believed  he  found  a  reproach  upon 
!  patriotism  of  himself  and  friends  in  not  fol- 
bwing  his  (Mr.  Calhoun's)  "  lead  "  in  support 
'  the  administration  financial  and  currency 
asures;  and  in  the  letter,  an  impeachment 
(the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  himself  and 
pnds  if  they  got  into  power ;  and  also  an 
wa!  that  his  change  of  sides  was  for  selfish 
isiderations.  The  first  reproach,  that  of  lack 
[  patriotism  m  not  following  Mr.  Calhoun's 
\  he  found  it  hard  to  locate  in  any  definite 
t  of  the  speech;  and  had  to  rest  it  upon  gene- 


ral expressions.  The  others,  those  founded 
upon  passages  in  the  letter,  were  definitely 
quoted;  and  were  in  these  terms:  "/  could 
not  back  and  mtstain  those  in  such  opposition 
in  whose  wisdom,  firmness  and  patriotism  ' 
had  no  reason  to  confide.^'' — "A  was  cleai. 
with  our  joint  forces  (whigs  and  nullifiers) 
we  could  utterly  overthrow  and  demolish 
them ;  but  it  was  not  less  clear  that  the  vic- 
tory would  enure,  not  to  us,  but  exclusively  to 
the  benefit  of  our  allies,  and  their  cause." 
These  passages  were  much  commented  upon, 
especially  in  the  rejoinders ;  and  the  whole  let- 
ter produced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  meaning 
claimed  for  them  fully  stated  by  him. 

In  the  speeches  for  and  against  the  crown  we 
sec  Demosthenes  answering  what  has  not  been 
found  in  the  speech  of  Eschines:  the  same 
anomaly  took  place  in  this  earnest  debate,  as 
reported  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
The  latter  answers  much  which  is  not  found  in 
the  published  speech  to  which  he  is  replying. 
It  gave  rise  to  some  remark  between  the 
speakers  during  the  rejoinders.  Mr.  Calhoun 
said  he  was  replying  to  the  speech  as  spoken. 
Mr.  CUy  said  it  was  printed  under  his  super- 
vision— as  much  as  to  say  he  sanctioned  the 
omissions.  The  fact  is,  that  with  a  commend- 
able feeling,  he  had  softened  some  parts,  and 
omitted  others ;  for  that  which  is  severe  enough 
in  speaking,  becomes  more  so  in  writing ;  and 
its  omission  or  softening  is  a  tacit  retraction, 
and  honorable  to  the  cool  reflection  which  con- 
demns what  passion,  or  heat,  had  prompted. 
But  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  accept  the  favor:  and, 
neither  party  desiring  quarter,  the  one  answer- 
ed what  had  been  dropt,  and  the  other  re-pro- 
duced it,  with  interest.  In  his  rejoinders,  Mr. 
Clay  supplied  all  that  had  been  omitted — and 
made  additions  to  it 

This  contest  between  two  eminent  men,  on  a 
theati*e  so  elevated,  in  which  the  stake  to  each 
was  80  great,  and  in  which  each  did  his  best, 
conscious  that  the  eye  of  the  age  and  of  posterity 
was  upon  him,  was  an  event  in  itself,  and  in 
their  lives.  It  abounded  with  exemplifications 
of  all  the  difierent  sorts  of  oratory  of  w^hich 
each  was  master:  on  one  side — declamation, 
impassioned  eloquence,  vehement  invective, 
taunting  sarcasm :  on  the  other — close  reason- 
ing, chaste  narrative,  cluar  statement,  keen  re- 
tort.  Two  accessories  of  such  contests  (disrup- 
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tions  of  friendships),  were  missing,  and  well — 
the  pathetic  and  the  virulent.  There  was  no 
crying,  or  blackguarding  in  it — nothing  like  the 
weepmg  scene  between  Fox  and  Burke,  when 
the  heart  overflowed  with  tenderness  at  the  re- 
collection of  former  love,  now  gone  forever ;  nor 
like  the  virulent  one  when  the  gall,  overflowing 
with  bitterness,  warned  an  ancient  friend  never 
to  return  as  a  spy  to  the  camp  which  he  had 
left  as  a  deserter. 

There  were  in  the  speeches  of  each  some  re- 
markable passages,  such  only  as  actors  in  the 
scenes  could  furnish,  and  which  history  will 
claim.  Thus :  Mr.  Clay  gavo  some  inside  views 
of  the  concoction  of  the  famous  compromise  act 
of  1833 ;  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  correspond 
with  the  secret  history  of  the  same  concoction 
as  given  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  that  subject 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  is  also  remarkable  for  the  declaration 
that  the  protective  system,  which  he  so  long 
advocated,  was  never  intended  to  be  permanent : 
that  its  only  design  was  to  give  temporary  en- 
couragement to  infant  manufactures :  and  that  it 
had  fulfilled  its  mission.  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech 
was  also  remarkable  for  admitting  the  power, 
and  the  expediency  of  incidental  protection,  as 
it  was  called;  and  on  this  ground  he  justified 
his  support  of  the  tariff  of  1810— so  much  ob- 
jected against  him.  lie  also  gave  his  history  of 
the  compromise  of  1833,  attributing  it  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  nullification  and  of  the  military  attitude 
of  South  Carolina:  which  brought  upon  him  the 
relentless  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Clay;  and  occasioned 
his  explanation  of  his  support  of  a  national 
bank  in  1810.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  charter  for  that  bank, 
and  gave  it  the  support  which  carried  it  through; 
with  which  he  was  reproached  after  he  became 
opposed  to  the  bank.  He  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  gave  that  support — 
such  as  I  had  often  heard  him  state  in  con- 
versation ;  and  which  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  sufScient  to  exempt  him  from  reproach.  At 
the  same  time  (and  what  is  but  little  known), 
he  had  the  merit  of  opposing,  and  probably  of 
defeating,  a  far  more  dangerous  bank— one  of 
fifty  millions  (equivalent  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  now),  and  founded  almost 
wholly  upon  United  States  stocks — imposingly 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  then  secretary 
tf  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Dallas.    The 


analytical  mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  one  of  tin 
youngest  members,    immediately  solved  thii 
monster  proposition  into  its  constituent  ele. 
mcnts;  and  his  power  of  generalization  aiuj 
condensation,  enabled  him  to  express  iu  clla^ 
acter  in  two  words — lending  our  credit  to  tk 
bank  for  nothing,  and  bormwiiig  it  back  oi 
six  per  cent,  interest.    As  an  alternative,  mni 
not  as  a  choice,  he  supported  the  national  bank 
that  was  chartered,  after  twice  defeating  the 
monster  bank  of  fifty  millions  founded  on  paper' 
for  that  monster  was  twice  presented  to  Con- 
gress,  and  twice  repulsed.     The  last  time  it 
came  as  a  currency  measure — as  a  bank  to 
create  a  national  currency ;  and  as  such  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  on  national  cur- 
rency, of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairmaa 
He  opposed  it,  ond  fell  into  the  support  of  the 
bank  which  was  ohartered.     Strange  that  in 
this  seoreh  for  a  national  bank,  the  currencr  of 
the  constitution  seemed  to  enter  no  one's  heal 
The  revival  of  the  gold  currency  was  never  sag. 
gested ;  and  in  that  oblivion  of  gold,  and  still 
hunting  a  substitute  in  paper,  the  men  who  pat 
down  the  first  national  bank  did  their  woii 
much  less  efiecttially  that  those  who  put  down 
the  second  one. 

The  speech  of  each  of  these  senators,  so  far  as 
they  constitute  the  personal  part  of  th6  debate, 
will  be  given  in  a  chapter  of  its  own:  there- 
joinders  being  brief,  prompt,  and  responsin 
each  to  the  other,  will    bo  put  together  ioj 
another  chapter.    The  speeches  of  each,  havinjl 
been  carefully  prepared  and  elaborated,  maytu 
considered  as  fair  specimens  of  their  spei 
powers — the  stylo  of  each  different,  but  each 
first  class  speaker  in  the  branch  of  oratoiyK 
which  he  belonged.    They  mav  bo  read  wii 
profit  by  those  who  would  wish  to  formaaidi 
of  the  style  and  power  of  these  eminent  orati 
Manner,  and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  tl 
head  of  delivery,  is  a  difTerent  attribute; 
there  Mr.  Clay  had  an  advantage,  which  is 
in  transferring  the  speech  to  paper.    Some 
Mr.  Calhoun's  characteristics  of  mannermaj 
seen  in  these  speeches.    He  eschewed  the  sti 
ied  exordiums  and  perorations,  ouce  so  much 
vogue,  and  which  the  rhetorician's  rules  t 
how  to  make.     A  few  simple  words  to 
nounco  the  beginning,  and  the  saun  to  shi 
the  ending  of  his  speech,  was  about  as  much 
he  did  in  that  way ;  and  in  that  departure 
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displays  of  his  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence. 
Although  I  shared  largely  with  the  senator  in 
his  apprehension  for  the  purity  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  permanency  of  our  cfril  liberty, 
disposed  always  to  look  at  the  brighter  side  of 
human  affairs,  I  was  sometimes  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  senator  had 
depicted  the  dangers  by  which  we  were  encom- 
passed in  somewhat  stronger  colors  than  they 
justified. 

"  The  arduous  contest  in  which  we  were  so 
long  engaged  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glori- 
ous victory.  The  very  object  for  which  the 
alliance  was  formed  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished. At  this  critical  moment  the  senator 
left  us ;  he  left  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  success  of  the  common  cause.  He 
took  up  his  musket,  knapsack,  and  shot-pouch, 
and  joined  the  other  party.  Ho  went,  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoon ;  and  he  himself  composed  the 
whole  corps.  He  went,  as  his  present  most 
distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expung- 
ing resolution,  solitary  and  atone.  The  earliest 
instance  recorded  in  history,  within  my  recol- 
lection, of  an  ally  drawing  off  his  forces  from 
the  combined  army,  was  that  of  Achilles  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.  He  withdrew,  with  all  his 
troops,  and  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
sullen  and  dignified  inactivity.  But  he  did  not 
join  the  Trojan  forces;  and  when,  during  the 
progress  of  the  siege,  his  faithfVil  friend  fell  in 
battle,  he  raised  his  avenging  arm,  drove  the 
Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy,  and  sati- 
ated his  vengeance  by  slaying  Priam's  noblest 
and  dearest  s«n,  the  finest  hero  in  the  immortal 
Iliad.  But  Achilles  bad  been  wronged,  or 
imagined  himself  wronged,  in  the  person  of  the 
fair  and  beautiful  Briseis.  AVc  did  no  wrong 
to  the  distinguished  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. On  the  contrary,  wo  respected  him,  con- 
fided in  his  great  and  acknowledged  ability,  his 
uncommon  genius,  his  extensive  experience,  his 
supposed  patriotism ;  above  all,  wo  confided  in 
his  stem  and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless, 
lie  left  us,  and  joined  our  common  opponents, 
distrusting  and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  hu 
tells  us  in  the  Edgefield  letter,  because  the  vic- 
tory which  our  common  arms  were  about  to 
achieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his  party, 
but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  and 
their  cause.  I  thought  that,  actuated  by  patri- 
otism (that  noblest  of  human  virtues),  we  had 
been  contending  together  for  our  common  coun- 
try, for  her  violated  rights,  her  threatened  liber- 
ties, her  prostrate  constitution.  Never  did  I 
suppose  that  jwrsonal  or  party  considerations 
entered  into  our  views.  Whether,  if  victory 
shall  ever  again  be  about  to  perch  upon  the 
btandard  of  the  spoils  party  (the  denomination 
whieh  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  has  so 
often  given  to  his  present  allies),  ho  will  not 
feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  principles  on 
which  he  has  ai.-ted,  to  leave  them,  because  it 
may  not  enure  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 


party,  I  leave  to  be  adjusted  between  them 
selves. 

"  The  speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Caro. 
Una  was  plausible,  ingenious,  abstract,  meta- 
physical, and  generalizing.    It  did  not  appeaj 
to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business 
of  human  life.    It  was  aerial,  and  not  very  hiA 
up  in  the  air,  Mr.  President,  either — not  quite 
as  high  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  his  last  ascension 
in  his  balloon.    The  sfenator  announced  that 
there  was  a  single  alternative,  and  no  escape 
from  one  or  the  other  branch  of  it.    He  statd 
that  wo  must  take  the  bill  under  consideration, 
or  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  senator  (nn 
Virginia.    I  do  not  concur  in  that  statement  of 
the  case.    There  is  another  course  embraced  in 
neither  branch  of  the  senator's  alternative' 
and  that  course  is  to  do  nothing, — always  the 
wisest  when  you  are  not  certain  what  you  ou4t 
to  do.    Let  us  suppose  that  neither  brancifof 
the  alternative  is  accepted,  and  that  nothin"  is 
done.    What,  then,  would  be  the  consequencej 
There  would  be  a  restoration  of  the  law  of  1783, 
with  all  its  cautious  provisions  and  securitits 
provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  wiich 
has  been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late  and 
present  administrations.    By  that  law  estath 
lishing  the  Treasury  department,  the  treasure 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  received,  keptanj 
disbursed  by  the  treasurer,  under  a  bond  with 
ample  security,  under  a  large  penalty  fljed  br 
law,  and  not  left,  as  this  bill  loaves  it,  to  tie 
uncertain  discretion  of  a  Secretary  of  tlie  'iW 
ury.    If)  therefore,  we  were  to  do  nothing,  thii 
law  would  be   revived ;    the  treasurer  woiiM 
have  the  custody,  as  he  ought  to  have,  of  ilie 
public  money,  and  doubtless  he  would  make 
special  deposits  of  it  in  all  instances  with  safe 
and  sound  State  banks ;  as  in  some  casM  tie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now  obliged  to  4  I 
Thus,  wo  should  have  in  operation  tiiat  Teiy 
siKJcial  deposit  system,  so  much  desired  Ijvsom 
gentlemen,  by  which  the  public  money Voi 
ivmain  separate  and  unmixed  witli  the  niontj 
of  banks. 

"  Therys  yet  another  course,  unembraccdl); 
either  branch  of  the  alternative  presented  h;  I 
the  senator  fmra  South  Carolina;  and  tliJt is, I 
to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States, cod*  I 
tutcd  according  to  the  old  and  approved  mciW  I 
of  forming  such  an  institution,  tested  and  m  I 
tioned  by  experience;  a  banic  of  tiio  lnil((i| 
States  which  should  blend  public  and  pritilil 
interests,  and  be  subject  to  public  and  prinal 
control;  united  together  in  sucii manner uBf 
present  safe  and  salutary  checks  again>iill| 
abuses.    The  senator  mistakes  his  own  ulitl 
donment  of  that  institution  as  ours.  I  Lw | 
that  the  party  in  power  has  baiTicadcJ  iifflf| 
against  the  establishment  of  such  a  h;iiik.  ' 
adopted,  ut  the  last  extra  scssiou,  the  extn* I 
(Unary  and  unprecedented  resolution,  thai  iIdI 
people  of  the  United  States  should  not  lanl 
8U0U  a  bank,  although  it  might  be  maniliislliil| 
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there  was  a  clear  majority  of  them  demanding 
it.  But  the  day  may  come,  and  I  trust  is  not 
distant  when  the  will  of  the  people  must  pre- 
vail in'  the  councils  of  her  own  government ; 
and  when  it  does  arrive,  a  bank  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

"The  senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds 
UB  that  we  denounced  the  pet  bank  system ; 
and  so  we  did,  and  so  wo  do.  But  does  it 
therefore  follow  that,  bad  as  that  system  was, 
we  must  be  driven  into  the  acceptance  of  a  sys- 
tem infinitely  worse  ?  He  tells  us  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  takes  the  public  funds  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  places  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  does  no  such  thing. 
They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the 
cuBtody  of  the  Executive ;  and  the  bill  pro- 
poses by  law  to  confirm  them  in  that  custody, 
and  to  convey  new  and  enormous  powers  of 
control  to  the  Executive  over  them.  Every 
ciistodary  of  the  jmblic  funds  provided  by  the 
bill  is  a  creature  of  the  Executive,  dependent 
upon  his  breath,  and  subject  to  the  same  breath 
for  removal,  whenever  the  Executive — from 
caprice,  from  tyranny,  or  from  party  motives — 
shall  cnoosc  to  order  it.  What  safety  is  there 
for  the  public  money,  if  there  were  a  hundred 
subordinate  executive  officers  charged  wi^h  its 
care,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  whole  executive  power,  promulgated  by 
the  last  administration,  and  persisted  in  by 
this,  remains  unrevoked  and  unrebuked  ? 

"Whilst  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
professes  to  be  the  friend  of  State  banks,  he 
has  attacked  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.  lie  is  their  friend;  ho  only 
thinits  they  are  all  unconstitutional !  Why  ? 
Because  the  coming  power  is  possessed  by  the 
general  government ;  and  that  coining  power, 
he  argues,  was  intended  to  supply  a  currency 
')f  the  precious  metals ;  but  the  State  banks 
absorb  the  precious  metals,  and  withdraw  them 
from  circulation,  and,  thereforc,  are  in  conflict 
with  the  coining  power.  That  power,  accord- 
iuj;  to  my  view  of  it,  is  nothing  but  a  naked 
authority  to  stamp  certain  i)ieces  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  fixed  proportions  of  alloy  and  pure 
metal  prescribed  by  law;  so  that  tlicir  exact 
vahie  bo  known.  W  hen  that  ofllco  is  pcrfonned, 
the  power  is  functus  ojjicio  ;  the  money  passes 
out  of  the  mint,  and  becomes  the  lawful  prop- 
erty of  those  who  legally  acquii"o  it.  They 
may  do  witli  it  as  they  please, — throw  it  into 
the  ocean,  bury  it  in  the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a 
[  crucible,  witliout  violating  any  law.  When  it 
has  once  left  the  vaults  of  the  mint,  the  law 
I  maker  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  but  to  protect 
it  aj^ainst  those  who  attempt  to  uebaso  or  coi|n- 
tcrleit,  and,  subsequently,  to  pass  it  as  lawful 
I  money.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  senator 
Isupiioses  banks  to  conflict  wit'.i  the  coining 
I  power,  foreign  commerce,  and  especially  our 
[comuierce  with  China,  conilicts  with  it  much 
iworeexteusively. 


"  The  distinguished  senator  is  no  encmy^to  the 
banks ;  ho  merely  thinks  them  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  industry  of  the  country.  He  likes 
them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes 
that  they  levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five  millions  an- 
nually on  the  industry  of  the  country!  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  banks 
no  harm ;  but  they  are  deemed  by  him  highly 
injurious  to  the  planting  interest!  According 
to  him^  they  inflate  prices,  and  the  poor  planter 
sells  his  productions  for  hard  money,  and  has 
to  purchase  his  supplies  at  the  swollen  p.  is 
produced  by  a  paper  medium.  The  senator  tells 
us  that  it  has  been  only  within  a  few  days  that 
he  has  discovered  that  it  is  illegal  to  receive  bank 
notes  in  payment  of  public  dues.  Does  he  think 
that  the  usage  of  the  government  under  all  its 
administrations,  and  with  every  party  in  power, 
which  has  prevailed  for  nigh  fifty  years,  ought 
to  be  set  aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  just 
dreamed  into  existence,  even  if  it  possess  the 
merit  of  ingenuity  1  The  bill  under  considera- 
tion, which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  senator 
as  perfect  in  its  structure  and  details,  contains  a 
provision  that  bank  notes  shall  be  received  in 
diminished  proportions,  during  a  term  of  six 
years.  He  himself  introduced  the  identiciU 
principle.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill  that  is 
emphatically  his.  How,  then,  can  he  contend 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  public  dues  ?  I  appeal  from  him- 
self to  himself." 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  senator  in  181G  was,  as 
ho  now  states  it,  that  bank  notes  being  in  fact 
received  by  the  executive,  although  contrary  to 
law,  it  was  constitutional  to  create  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  1834,  finding  thai  bank 
which  was  constitutional  in  its  inception,  but 
had  become  unconstitutional  in  its  progress,  yet 
in  existence,  it  \va.s  quite  constitutional  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  senator  did,  to  continue  it  twelve 
years  longer." 

"  The  senator  and  I  began  our  public  career 
nearly  together ;  wc  rcnmined  together  through- 
out the  war.  Wo  n;j,reed  as  to  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States — as  to  a  protective  tariir— as  to 
internal  improvements ;  and  lately  as  to  those 
arbitrary  and  violent  measures  which  character- 
ized the  administration  of  General  Jackson. 
No  two  men  ever  agreed  better  together  in  re- 
spect to  important  measures  of  public  policy. 
Wo  concur  in  nothing  now." 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

UliUATlS   HKTWEKN   .MI{.   CLAY  AND   MU.   CAL. 
IIOUN:  MU.  CALHOUN  8  srKliCIIj  E.VnUCTO. 

"I  RISE  to  fulfil  a  promise  I  made  some  time 
since,  to  notice  at  my  leisure  the  reply  of  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  farthest  from  me  IMr. 
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Clay],  to  my  remarks,  when  I  first  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  now  under  discus- 
sion. 

"  On  comparing  with  care  the  reply  with  the 
remarks,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  omissions  or  mis- 
statements. Instead  of  leaving  not  a  hair  in  the 
head  of  my  arguments,  as  the  senator  threaten- 
ed (to  use  his  not  very  dignified  expression),  he 
has  not  eren  attempted  to  answer  a  large,  and 
not  the  least  weighty,  portion ;  and  of  that 
which  he  has,  there  is  not  one  fairly  stated,  or 
fairly  answered.  I  speak  literally,  arid  without 
exaggeration ;  nor  would  it  bo  ditficult  to  estab- 
lish to  the  letter  what  I  assert,  if  I  could  recon- 
cile it  to  myself  to  consume  tho  time  of  the 
Senate  in  establishing  a  long  series  of  negative 
propositions,  in  which  they  could  take  but  little 
interest,  however  important  they  may  bo  re- 
garded by  the  senator  and  myself.  To  avoid  so 
idle  a  consumption  of  the  time,  I  propose  to 
present  a  few  instances  of  his  misstatements, 
from  which  tho  rest  may  be  inferred ;  and,  that 
I  may  not  be  suspected  of  having  selected  them, 
I  shall  take  them  in  tho  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  his  reply. 

[The  argumentative  part  omitted.] 
"  But  the  senator  did  not  restrict  himself  to 
a  reply  to  my  arguments.  He  introduced  per- 
sonal remarks,  which  neither  self-respect,  nor  a 
regard  to  the  cause  I  supi)ort,  will  permit  mo  to 
pass  without  notice,  as  adverse  as  I  am  to  all 
personal  controversies.  Not  only  my  education 
and  disposition,  but,  above  all,  my  conception  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  station  I  occupy,  in- 
disposes me  to  such  controversies.  Wo  are  sent 
here,  not  to  wrangle,  or  indulge  in  personal 
abuse,  but  to  dehbcrato  and  decide  on  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  States  of  this  UnioUj  as  flir 
as  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  constitution 
to  our  jurisdiction.  Thus  tliinking  and  fei;ling, 
and  having  perfect  conlidenco  in  tho  cause  I  sup- 
port, I  addressed  myself,  when  I  was  last  up, 
directly  and  exclusively  to  tho  understanding, 
carefully  avoiding  every  remark  which  had 
tho  least  personal  or  party  bearing.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  appeal  to  you,  senators,  my  wit- 
nesses and  judges  on  this  occasion.  But  it 
seems  that  no  caution  on  my  part  could  prevent 
what  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  Tho  senator, 
having  no  pretext  to  give  a  personal  direction 
to  tho  discussion,  made  a  premeditated  and 
gratuitous  attack  on  me.  I  say  having  no  pre- 
text ;  for  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  I  called  on  him  and  his  party 
to  follow  my  lead,  at  which  he  seemed  to  tal^ 
oflbnce,  as  f  have  already  shown.  1  mado  no 
such  call,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  cunslnied 
into  it.  It  would  have  been  impertinent,  in  the 
relation  between  myself  and  his  party,  at  any 
Bta^o  of  tliis  question ;  and  absurd  at  tliat  late 
period,  when  every  senator  had  mado  up  his 
mind.  As  thei'o  was,  then,  neither  provocation 
Qor  pretext,  what  could  be  tho  motive  of  the 


senator*  in  makmg  the  attack  ?  It  could  not  be 
to  indulge  in  tho  pleasure  of  personal  abuse— .tk 
lowest  and  basest  of  all  our  passions ;  and  which 
is  so  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  senator's 
character  and  station.  Nor  could  it  be  with  the 
view  to  intimidation.  The  senator  knows  me 
too  long,  and  too  well,  to  make  such  an  attempt, 
I  am  sent  here  by  constituents  as  respcctible 
as  tb^se  ho  represents,  in  order  to  watch  orer 
their  peculiar  interests,  and  take  care  of  the 
general  concern ;  and  if  I  were  capable  of  bcinc 
deterred  by  any  one,  or  any  consequence  in 
discharging  my  duty,  from  denouncing  what  I 
regarded  as  dangerous  or  corrupt,  or  pm„  j 
decided  and  zealous  support  to  what  I  thought 
right  and  expedier,^,  I  would,  iu  shame  and  con- 
fusion, return  my  commission  to  the  patriotic 
and  gallant  State  I  represent,  to  bo  placed  in 
more  resolute  and  trustworthy  hands. 

"  If,  then,  neither  tho  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  be  the  motive,  what,  I  repeat,  can  it  be? 
In  casting  my  eyes  over  the  whole  surface  lean 
see  but  one,  which  is,  that  the  senator,  dcspairin" 
of  tho  sufficiency  of  his  reply  to  overthrow  niy 
arguments,  had  resorted  to  per.sonalitios,  in  tls 
hope,  with  their  aid,  to  effect  what  he  coiild  not 
accomplish  by  main  strength.    He  well  knoivs 
that  the  force  of  an  argument  on  moral  or  politi- 
cal  subj-jcts  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of 
him  who  advanced  it ;  and  that  to  cast  Biispicion 
on  his  sincerity  or  motive,  or  to  shake  conli-^^„„ 
dencc  in  his  understanding,  is  often  the  mostrf-  ^|te 
fectnal  mode  to  destroy  its  force.    Thus  Tieirtd, 
his  personalities  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  con- 
.«tituting  a  jjart  of  his  reply  to  my  nr^'uraent;! 
and  we,  accordingly,  find  tho  senator  throwin" 
them  iu  front,  like  a  skilful  general,  in  order  to  I 
weaken  my  arguments  before  ho  brought  on  L_ 
main  attack.     In  repelling,  then,  his  iiersonall 
attacks,  I  also  defend  the  cause  which  I  mlvo- 1 
cate.    It  is  against  that  his  blows  are  ftiuiid,! 
and  he  strikes  at  it  through  me,  because  lie  lie- 
lievcs  his  blows  will  bo  the  more  cllwtiiai. 

''  Having  given  this  direction  to  hi.s  K]ih:  hel 
has  imposed  on  me  a  double  duty  to rqidhijl 
attacks :  duty  to  myself,  and  to  the  amo  1  sup-j 
port.    I  shall  not  decline  its  perCoruiiuicf ;  undl 
when  it  is  discharged,  I  trust  1  shall  have  [ilaced 
my  character  as  far  beyond  the  darts  wliicil 
ho  has  hurled  at  it,  as  my  nrguineiits  ima 
proved  to  be  above  his  abi]itie.s  to  ri'iily  ta 
them.    In  doing  tliis,  I  shall  bo  coininllod 
speak  of  my.self.    No  one  can  be  more  fdisil 
than  I  am  how  odious  it  is  in  qwuk  of  mic'l 
self.    I  shall  endeavor  to  confine  inysclf  withii 
the  limits  of  tho  strictest  propriety;  hiitifanJ 
thing  should  escape  mo  that  may  wound  thT 
most  delicate  car,  the  odium  ought  in  justice t^ 
fall  not  on  me,  but  tho  senator,  wlio.  by  hu  uoj 
provoked  and  wanton  attack,  has  iinposiJ  i 
nio  tiio  painful  necessity  of  Bpeakliij!;  of  iiiysel 
''  Tho  leading  charge  of  tho  geiiatov— that  or 
which  all  tho  others  depend,  and  which,  k\i 
overthrown,  they  fall  to  tho  gi'ouud— is  thitl 


lire  gone  ov,       \^^^  j^^ 
ia  other.  tiis  y^ 

prcssion  I  p^  .iaie  he  met 
hd  either  ciian(jed  my  oni 
my  principle,  or  deserted  m 
not  aean  one,  or  all  j  if  j  ijj 
opinions,  principles,  nor  pari 
meant  nothing  deserving  not 

temled  to  imply,  what  I  have 
I  take  issue  on  tho  fact—I  m 

^f  V  I' happened,  fortuna 
nately  for  tho  cause  of  truth  t 
Fas  not  tho  first  time  that 
sentiments  on  the  question  m 
eration.  There  is  scarcely  a  s 
present  issue  on  which  I  did  i 
press  my  opinion,  four  years 
here,  when  the  removal  of  tl 
the  questions  connected  with  if 

c«s.<ion--8o  explicitly  as  to  re'p 
dar^ofnnychangeonmypa, 

i  Impossible  for  mo  to  pursue  a 
than  I  have  without  involving 
inconsistency.    I  intend  not  to 
tat  a  point  to  rest  on  my 
IV  at  I  assert  stands  on  rec^r, 
koHm  my  possession,  and  into 
ertii*^  to  introduce  and  read 
I*  that,  it  will  be  proper  I  sh 
plions  now  at  issue,  and  mv 

ton.othem:sothat,'hav1nra 
.tact  perception  of  them,  ySu  i 

h%  and  satisfactorily' cCna 

»«ewhe  her  my  course  on  tLo 
Hjmcides  with  the  opi£ 

[^Ihere  are  three  questions  as 
k  «  in  the  pre'sent  issue  : 
wtethe  government  from  tho    , 

tparation  to  c  tlier  nf  fi.„  ^i 

'oen  the  other' two  V«''n 
''"ore  efflcieut,  and  a  S  co/ 

F^'ont  occasion  CilToX'l 
<«^a«ite.usts5anda-nin8tf„ 
wcrof  making  a  bank  unii      *"' 

»^"kis  ifSTrj''"/-!*^/' 

/'J^opin'ionjS/alM.''-'' 
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luve  gone  ovt       "ave  left  his  side,  and  joined 
(M  other.  ni^  vague  and  indefinite  ex- 

Mcssion,  I  pS""    isiie  he  meant  to  imply  that  I 
lad  either  changed  my  opinion,  or  abandoned 
my  principle,  or  deserted  my  party.    If  he  did 
jot  sean  one,  or  all ;  if  I  have  changed  neither 
opinions,  principles,  nor  party,  then  the  charge 
neant  nothing  deserving  notice.    But  if  he  in- 
tended to  imply,  what  I  have  presumed  he  did, 
1  take  issue  on  the  fact — I  meet  and  repel  the 
charce.   It  happened,  fortunately  for  me,  fortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  that  it 
ffas  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  offered  my 
tentiments  on  the  question  now  under  consid- 
crition.    There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  the 
present  issue  on  which  I  did  not  explicitly  ex- 
press my  opinion,  four  years  ago.  in  my  place 
bere  when  the  removal  of  the  deposits  and 
the  questions  connected  with,it  were  under  dis- 
jjjjijm_go  explicitly  as  to  repel  effectualiy  the 
chir^  of  any  change  on  my  part ;  and  to  make 
jt  impossible  for  me  to  pursue  any  other  course 
than  1  have  without  involving  myself  in  gross 
inconsistency.    I  intend  not  to  leave  so  impor- 
1  tent  a  point  to  rest  on  my  bare  assertion. 
What  I  assert  stands  on  record,  which  I  now 
I  hoM  ip  my  possession,  and  intend,  at  the  prop- 
I  et  time,  to  introduce  and  read.    But,  before  I 
I  to  that,  it  will  be  proper  I  should  state  the 
I  questions  now  at  issue,  and  my  course  in  rela- 
Itiontothem;  so  that,  having  a  clear  and  dis- 
Itiiict  perception  of  them,  you  may,  senators, 
hadily  and  satisfactorily  compare  and  deter- 
linine  wliether  my  course  on  the  present  occa- 
liion  comcidcs  with  the  opinions  I  then  ex- 
I  pressed. 

I  "Tiiere  arc  three  questions,  as  is  agreed  by 

lill, involved  in  the  present  issue :  Shall  we  sop- 

linte  the  government  from  the  banks,  or  shall 

In  revive  the  league  of  State  banks,  or  create 

|i  national  bank  ?    My  opinion  and  course  in 

reference  to  each  are  well  known.    I  prefer  the 

Kparation  to  cither  of  the  others ;  and,  as  be- 

jrwn  the  other  two,  I  regard  a  national  bank 

II  a  more  efficient,  and  a  less  corrupting  fiscal 

[ent  than  a  league  of  State  banks.    It  is  also 

I  known  that  I  have  expressed  myself  on 

e present  occasion  hostile  to  (he  banking  sys- 

ktm,  as  it  exists ;  and  against  the  constitutional 

jotcr  of  making  a  banlc,  unless  on  the  assump- 

|oathiit  we  have  the  right  to  receive  and  trcat 

ink-notes  as  casli  in  our.  fiscal  operations, 

liich  I,  for  the  first  time,  have  denied  on  the 

sent  occasion.    Now,  I  entertained  and  ex- 

Bseil  all  these  opinions,  on  a  diiferent  occn- 

|oii  four  years  ago,  except  tlio  right  of  recciv- 

I  bank-notes,  in  regard  to  which  I  then  re- 

tred  my  opinion ;  and  if  all  this  sliould  be 

|ilyand  clearly  established  by  the  record,  from 

tches  delivered  and  published  at  the  time, 

[  charjre  of  the  senator  must,  in  tlio  opinion 

lill,  however  prejudiced,  sink  to  tlio  ground. 

|iii  now  prcpaanl  to  introduce,  and  have  the 

Ircad.    1  delivered  two  speeches  in  the 


session  of  18l3-'34,  one  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  the  other  on  the  question  of  thi 
renewalof  the  charter  of  the  late  bank.  I  ask 
the  secretary  to  turn  to  the  volume  lying  be- 
fore him,  and  read  the  three  paragraphs  marked 
in  my  speech  on  the  deposits.  I  will  thank 
him  to  raise  his  voice,  and  read  slowly,  so  that 
he  may  be  distinctly  heard ;  and  I  must  ask  you, 
senators,  to  give  your  attentive  hearing ;  for  on 
the  coincidence  iJetween  my  opinions  then  and 
my  course  now,  my  vindication  against  this  un- 
provoked and  groundless  charge  rests. 

"  [The  secrotary  of  the  Senate  read  as  retiuest- 
cd.] 

"Such  wcro  my  sentiments,  delivered  four 
years  since,  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  now  standing  on  record ;  and 
I  now  call  your  attention  senators,  while  they 
are  fresh  in  your  minds,  and  before  other  ex- 
tracts are  read,  to  the  opinions  I  then  enter- 
tained and  expressed,  in  order  that  you  may 
compare  them  with  those  that  I  have  express- 
ed, and  the  course  I  have  pursued  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.     In  the  first  p.ace,  I  then  ex- 
pressed myself  explicitly  and  decidedly  against 
the  banking  system,  and  intimated,  iii  language 
too  strong  to  be  mistaken,  that,  if  the  question 
was  then  bank  or  no  bank,  as  it  now  is,  as  far 
as  government  is  concerned,  I  would  not  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  bank.    Now,  I  ask,  I 
appeal  to  the  candor  of  all,  even  the  most  prej- 
udiced, is  there  any  thing  in  all  tliis  contradic- 
tory to  my  present  opinions  or  course  ?    On 
the  contrary,  having  entertained  and  expressed 
these  opinions,  could  I,  at  this  time,  when  the 
issue  1  then  supposed  is  actually  presented, 
have  gone  against  the  separation  without  gross 
inconsistency  1    Again,  I  then  declared  myself 
to  be  utterly  opposed  to  a  combination  or  leaguij 
of  State  banks,  as  being  the  most  efticient  and 
corrupting  fiscal  agent  the  government  could 
select,  and  more  objectionable  llian  a  bunk  of 
the  United  States.     I  again  appeal,  is  there  a 
sentiment  or  a  word  in  all  this  contradictory  to 
what  I  have  said,  or  done,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ?    So  far  otlierwiso,  is  there  not  a  perfect 
harmony  and  coincidence  tlirougliout,  which, 
considering  tlie  distance  of  time  and  the  ditlcr- 
ence  of  the  occasion,  is  truly  nniarkiible  ;  and 
this  extending  to  all  the  great  and  governing 
questions  now  at  issue  ? 

"  To  prove  all  this  I  again  refer  to  the  lecord. 
If  it  shall  appear  from  it  that  my  object  was  |o 
disconnect  the  government  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously from  the  banking  system,  and  with  that 
view,  and  that  only,  I  proposed  to  use  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  for  a  short  time,  ami  that  I 
explicitly  expressed  the  same  opinions  then  as 
I  now  have  on  almost  every  point  connected 
with  the  system ;  I  shall  not  only  have  vindi- 
cated my  cliaracter  IVonj  the  charge  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  but  shall  do  more,  much 
more  to  show  that  I  did  all  an  individual, 
standing  alone,  as  I  did,  could  do  to  avert  tha 
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present  calamities :  and,  of  course,  I  am  free 
from  all  responsibility  for  what  has  since  hap- 
pened. I  have  shortened  the  extracts,  as  far  as 
was  possible  to  do  justice  to  myself,  and  have 
left  out  much  that  ought,  of  right,  to  be  read  in 
my  defence,  rather  than  to  weary  the  Senate. 
I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  command  attention 
to  reading  of  documents ;  but  I  trust  that  this, 
where  justice  to  a  member  of  the  body,  whose 
character  has  been  assailed,  without  the  least 
provocation,  will  form  an  exception.  The  ex- 
tracts are  numbered,  and  I  will  thank  the  sec- 
retary to  pause  at  the  end  of  each,  unless  other- 
wise desired. 

"  [The  secretary  read  as  requested.] 
"  IJut  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  not  the 
only  question  discussed  at  that  remarkable  and 
important  session.  The  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  was  then  about  to  expire.  The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  nearest  to  me  [Mr, 
Webster],  then  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
on  finance,  suggested,  in  his  place,  that  he 
intended  to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the 
charter.  I  clearly  perceived  that  the  movement, 
if  made,  would  fail;  and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  doing  any  thing  to  arrest  the  dan- 
ger approaching,  unless  the  subject  was  taken 
up  on  the  broad  question  of  the  currency ;  and 
that  if  any  connection  of  the  government  with 
the  banks  could  be  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  in 
that  relation.  1  am  not  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  currency  was  in  a  so.'nd  condition 
when  the  deposits  were  removed  iu  1834.  I 
then  believed,  and  experience  has  proved  I  was 
correct,  that  it  was  deeply  and  dangerouslj'  dis- 
eased; and  that  the  most  efficient  measures 
were  necessary  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  which 
has  since  fallen  on  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
Tliere  was  then  not  more  than  one  dollar  in 
specie,  on  an  average,  in  the  banks,  including 
the  United  States  Bank  and  all,  for  six  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation;  and  not  more  than  ono 
in  eleven  compared  to  liabilities  of  the  banks ; 
and  this  while  the  United  States  Bank  was  in 
full  and  active  operation;  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  its  charter  ought  not  to  bo  re- 
newed, if  renewed  at  all,  witiiout  great  modifica- 
tions. I  saw  also  that  the  expansion  of  the  cir- 
culation, great  as  it  then  was,  must  still  farther 
increase ;  that  the  disease  lay  deep  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  that  the  terms  on  which  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  renewed  would  give  a 
%\^\stcrn  direction  to  siiecie,  which,  instead  of 
correcting  the  disonler,  by  substituting  specie 
for  bank  notes  in  our  circulation,  would  become 
the  basis  of  new  banking  operations  that  would 
greatly  increase  the  swelling  tide.  Such  were 
my  conceptions  then,  and  I  honestly  and  ear- 
nestly endeavoretl  to  caiTy  them  into  efi'oct,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  approaching  catastrophe. 

"  The  political  and  personal  relations  bttwcei! 
myself  and  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Wkusteu],  were  then  not  the  kindest.  We 
stood  iu  opposition  at  the  preceding  session  on 


the  great  question  growing  out  of  the  confiiH 
between  the  State  I  represented  and  the  general 
government,  which  could  not  pass  aw.ay  ivitb 
out  leaving  unfriendly  feelings  on  both  sides- 
but  where  duty  is  involved,  I  am  not  in  thi 
habit  of  permitting  my  personal  relations  to  n- 
terfere.    In  my  solicitude  to  avoid  comin"  di^^ 
gers,  I  sought  an  interview,  through  a  common 
friend,  in  order  to  compare  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.    We  met,  and  con- 
versed freely  and  fully,  but  parted  withoui 
agreeing.    I  expressed  to  him  my  deep  n-.^t 
at  our  disagreement,  and  informed  him  tlwt'al. 
though  I  could  not  agree  with  him,  I  woum" 
throw  no  embarrassment  in  his  v.-ay;  but  should 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  when  he  made  his  motion 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the  cliarter  of  the 
bank,  to  express  my  opinion  at  large  on  the 
state  of  the  currency  and  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued ;  which  I  accordingly  did.     On  tliat 
memorable  occasion  I  stood  almost  alone.   One 
party  supported  the  league  of  State  banks,  and 
the  other  the  United  States  Bank,  the  charter 
of  which  the  senator  from  Massachusott,^  [Mr 
Webster,]  proposed  to  renew  for  six  vwr< 
Nothing  was  left  me  but  to  place  myself  ilij! 
tinctly  before  the  country  on  the  ground  Jocon- 
pied,  which  I  did  fully  and  explicitly  in  the 
speech  I  delivered  on  the  occasion.     In  jiistife  I 
to  myself,  I  ought  to  have  every  word  of  it  Vad 
on  the  present  occasion.    It  would  of  itself !« a 
full  vindication  of  my  course.    I  stated  and  en- 
larged on  all  the  points  to  which  I  have  alroadv 
referred ;  objected  to  the  rcchartcr  as  proposed 
by  the  mover;  and  foretold  that  what  ha.<  since 
happened  would  follow,  unless  somethin"cfl'ec.I 
tual  was  done  to  prevent  it.    As  a  reiiie(lv,ll 
proposed  to  use  the  Bank  of  the  United  iStatesI 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  fortified  with  stronjl 
guards,  in  order  to  resist  and  turn  back  ' 
swelling  tide  of  circulation. 

"After  having  so  expressed  myself,  which  clcar-j 
ly  shows  that  my  object  was  to  use  the  lianlf 
for  a  time  in  such  a  manner  ns  to  hrcak  the 
connection  with  the  system,  without  a  shock  ti 
the  country  or  currency,  I  then  proci>cd  nnilei^ 
uminc  the  question,  whethef  this  could  kki 
accomplished  by  the  renewal  of  the  charter  c 
the  United  States  Bank,  or  through  a  league o 
State  banks.     After  concluding  what  I  hud  ij 
say  on  the  subject,  in  my  deep  solicitude  h| 
dressed  the  three  parties  in  the  iScnate  tep 
rately,  urging  such  motives  as  I  thought !« 
calculated  to  act  on  them  ;  and  pressing  them  I 
join  me  in  the  measure  suggested,  in  order t 
avert  approaching  danger.     I  began  wit 
friends  of  the    State   rights  party,  and  will 
the  administration.    I  have  taken  coidonsej 
tracts  from  the  address  to  the  first,  which  wf 
clearly  prove  how  exactly  niy  opinions  then  i 
now  coincide  on  all  questions  comiectcd  wil 
the  banks.    I  now  ask  the  secretary  lO  wadtj 
extract  ntnnbered  two. 

"  [The  secretary  read  accordingly.] 


ANN( 

"I  regret  to  trespass  on 
Senate,  but  I  wish,  in  justi( 
(heir  attention  to  one  more 
immediately  relating  to  the 
fidcration,  is  not  irrelevant 
I  not  only  expressed  my  opi 
tion  to  the  currency  and  the 
from  which  such  copious  c 
read,  but  had  the  precaut 
political  position  distinctly 
political  parties  of  the  day 
ffould  pursue  in  relation  to 
non-,  belonged  to  the  party 
glory  ever  to  have  been  atta 
jnd  avowed,  explicitly,  that  ] 
thcrof  the  two  parties,  oppoi 
tntion,  then  contending  for  s 
cfitself ought  to  go  far  to  r 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  i 
over  from  one  party  to  the'o 
taiy  will  read  the  last  extract 
'•[The  secretary  read.J 
"Such,  senators,  are  my  rec( 
in  1834.    They  arc  full  and  ej 
questions  involved  in  the  pr 
prove,  beyond  the  possibility- 
have  changed  no  opinion,  aban( 
pie,  nor  deserted  any  party 
the  ground  I  stood  then,  and  i 
relations  to   the    two    opposi: 
changed— if  I  now  act  with  th 
posed,  and  oppose  those  with 
acted,  the  change  is  not  in  mc 
stood  still.    In  saying  this  i  - 
changing.    I  leave  others  to  exi 
lion,  now  and  then,  if  they  dec 
nwessary.    But,  if  I  may  be  per 
inv  opinion,  I  would  say  that 
ntherin  the  questions  and  the 
(fan  m  the  opinions  or  princini 
the  parties.    The  opposition  wen 
Boir,  national  bank  men,  and  tl 
ltion,in  hke  manner,  were  anti-i 
MJinftvorofaleagueofStatel 
prefermi  then,  as  now,  f he  formei 
indadivorce  from  banks  to  ci  the 
Kpermient  of  the  league  failed  tl 
on  were  reduced  to  tho  optfo 
B  onal  bank  and  a  divorce.  ^  -n 
i«ttei;,  and  such,  I  I,avo  no  reas 
H  have  been  their  choice  h^ 

Mesamefouryearsago  'N( 
«t,  had  tho  option  been  the 
\mo  of  banks  and  divoj^^e    tl 
ta,  as  now,  would  have  bS  i, 
Je-   Inall  this  there  is  n  ore '^ 

fete 

f'd'™r..,and  opposed  to  S; 
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"I  regret  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  wish,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  at;': 
their  attention  to  one  more,  which,  though  not 
immediately  relating  to  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, is  not  irrelevant  to  my  vindication. 
I  not  only  expressed  my  opinions  freely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  and  the  bank,  in  the  speech 
from  which  such  copious  extracts  have  been 
read,  but  had  the  precaution  to  deflno  my 
nolitical  position  distinctly  in  reference  to  the 
political  parties  of  the  day,  and  the  course  I 
would  pursue  in  relation  to  each.  I  then,  as 
now.  belonged  to  the  party  to  which  it  is  my 
dory  ever  to  have  been  attached  exclusively ; 
ind  avowed,  explicitly,  that  I  belonged  to  nei- 
ther of  the  two  parties,  opposition  or  adminis- 
tration then  contending  for  superiority ;  which 
of  itself  ought  to  go  far  to  repel  the  charge  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  I  have  gone 
over  from  one  party  to  the  other.  The  secre- 
tary will  read  the  last  extract. 
"[The  secretary  read.] 

"  Such,  senators,  are  my  recorded  sentiments 
in  1834.  They  are  full  and  explicit  on  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  present  issue,  and 
prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  I 
have  changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  princi- 
ple, nor  deserted  any  party.  I  stand  now  on 
theVound  I  stood  then,  and,  of  course,  if  my 
relations  to  the  two  opposing  parties  are 
chan''cd— if  I  now  act  with  those  I  then  op- 
posed, and  oppose  those  with  whom  I  then 
acted,  the  change  is  not  in  rac.  I,  at  least,  have 
stood  still.  In  saying  this,  I  accuse  none  of 
ctoFing.  I  leave  others  to  explain  their  posi- 
I  tion,  now  and  then,  if  they  deem  explanation 
necessary.  But,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
my  opinion,  I  would  say  that  the  change  is 
I  Bther  in  the  questions  and  the  circumstances. 
than  in  the  opinions  or  principles  of  cither  of 
1  the  parties.  The  opposition  were  then,  and  are 
I  now,  mttional  bank  men,  and  the  adniinistra- 
I  tion,  in  like  manner,  were  anti-national  bank, 
I  Bid  in  iiwor  of  a  league  of  State  banks ;  while  I 
I  preferred  then,  as  now,  the  former  to  the  latter, 
lind  a  divorce  from  banks  to  cither.  When  the 
lesperiment  of  the  league  failed,  the  adininistra- 
Ition  were  reduced  to  tho  option  between  a 
iBtional  bank  and  a  divorce.  They  chose  the 
llitter,  and  such,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
jwouid  have  been  their  choice,  had  the  option 
Ibeon  the  same  four  years  ago.  Nor  have  1  any 
|tabt,  had  tho  option  been  then  between  a 
'  jue  of  banks  and  divorce,  tho  opposition 
Ithcu,  as  now,  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
lirapie.  In  all  this  there  is  more  appai^ent  than 
Ileal  change.  As  to  myself  there  has  been 
litither.  If  I  acted  with  the  opposition  and 
Idpposed  tho  administration  then,  it  was  because 
Ihvas  oiK'nly  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the 
Ikposits  and  the  league  of  banks,  as  I  now  am ; 
Iindif  1  now  act  witli  tho  latter  and  oppose  the 
Ifomcr,  it  is  because  I  am  now,  as  then,  in  favor 
111  a  divorce,  nud  opposed  to  cither  a  Icaguo  of 


State  banks  or  a  national  bank,  except,  indeed, 
as  the  means  of  effecting  a  divorce  gradually 
and  safely.  What,  then,  is  my  offence  ?  What 
but  refusing  to  abandon  my  first  choice,  the 
divorce  from  the  banks,  Ijecause  the  administra- 
tion has  selected  it,  and  of  going  with  the  oppo- 
sition for  a  national  bank,  to  which  I  have  been 
and  am  still  opposed  ?  That  is  all ;  and  for  this 
I  am  charged  with  going  over — leaving  one 
party  and  joining  the  other. 

"  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  senator  has 
not  only  made  the  charge,  but  has  said,  in  his 
place,  that  he'' heard,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  at  the  extra  session,  that  I  was  opposed  to 
a  national  bank  !  I  could  place  the  senator  in 
a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  possibility* 
of  escape.  I  might  say  to  him,  you  have  cither 
forgot,  or  not,  what  I  said  in  1834.  If  you  have 
not,  how  can  you  justify  yourself  in  making  tho 
charge  you  have  7  But  if  j'ou  have — if  you 
have  forgot  what  is  so  recent,  and  what,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  was  so  well  calculated  to 
impress  itself  on  your  memorj'-,  what  possible 
value  can  bo  attached  to  your  recollection  or 
opinions,  as  to  my  course  on  more  remote  and 
less  memorable  occasions,  on  which  ycJu  have 
undertaken  to  impeach  my  conduct  1  Ho  may 
take  his  choice. 

"  Having  now  established  by  the  record  chat 
I  have  changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  prin- 
ciple, nor  deserted  any  part}',  the  charge  of  the 
senator,  with  all  the  aspersions  with  which  he 
accompanied  it,  falls  prostrate  to  the  earth. 
Here  I  might  leave  the  subject,  and  close  my 
vindication.  But  I  choose  not.  I  shall  follow 
the  senator  up,  step  by  stop,  in  his  unprovoked, 
and  I  may  now  add,  groundless  attack,  with 
blows  not  less  decisive  and  victorious. 

"  The  .senator  next  proceeded  to  state,  that 
in  a  certain  document  (if  he  named  it,  I  did 
not  hear  him)  I  as.signed  as  the  reason  why  I 
could  not  join  in  the  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion, that  tiic  benefit  of  the  victory  would  not 
enure  to  myself,  or  my  party ;  or,  as  ho  ex- 
plained himself,  bccau.se  it  would  not  place 
myself  and  them  in  power.  I  presume  he  re- 
ferred to  a  letter,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to 
a  public  dinner,  otfered  me  by  my  old  and  faith- 
ful friends  and  constituents  nf  P^dgofield,  in  aj)- 
probafion  of  my  course  at  the  extra  session. 

"[Mr.  Clay.    I  do.] 

"The  pressure  of  domestic  engagementB 
would  not  permit  me  to  accept  their  invitation ; 
and,  in  decliniu.;  it,  I  deemed  it  duo  to  them 
and  myself  to  explain  my  course,  in  its  political 
and  party  bearing,  more  fully  than  I  had  done 
in  debate.  Tliey  had  a  right  to  know  my  rea- 
sons, and  I  expressed  myself  with  the  frankness 
duo  to  tho  long  and  uninterrupted  confidence 
that  had  ever  existed  between  us. 

"  Having  made  these  explanatory  remarks,  1 
now  proceed  to  meet  the  assertion  of  the  sen« 
ator.    I  again  take  issue  on  tho  fact.    I  assigned 
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no  such  reason  as  the  senator  attributes  to  me. 
I  never  dreamed  nor  thought  of  such  a  one ;  nor 
can  any  force  of  construction  extort  such  from 
what  I  said.  No ;  my  object  was  not  power  or 
place,  either  for  myself  or  party.  I  was  far 
more  himible  and  honest.  It  was  to  save  our- 
selves and  our  principles  from  being  absorbed 
and  lost  in  a  party,  more  numerous  and  power- 
ful ;  but  differing  from  us  on  almost  every  prin- 
ciple^nd  question  of  policy. 

"When  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
'.ook  place  in  May  last  (not  unexpected  to  me), 
I  immediately  turned  my  attention  to  the  event 
earnestly,  considering  it  as  an  event  pregnant 
with  great  and  lasting  consequences.    Eeview- 
jng  the  whole  ground,  I  saw  nothing  to  change 
in  the  opinions  and  principles  I  had  avowed  in 
1834 ;  and  I  determined  to  carry  them  out,  as 
far  as  circumstances  and  my  ability  would  ena- 
ble me.    But  I  saw  that  my  course  must  be 
influenced  by  the  position  which  the  two  great 
contending  parties  might  take  in  reference  to 
the  question.    I  did  not  doubt  that  the  opposi- 
tion would  rally  either  on  a  national  bank,  or 
a  combination  of  State  banks,  with  Mr.  Eiddle's 
r.t  the  head ;  but  1  was  wholly  uncertain  what 
course  the  administration  would  adopt,  and  re- 
mained 80  until  the  message  of  the  President 
was  received  and  read  by  the  secretary  at  his 
table.    When  I  saw  he  went  for  a  divorce,  I 
never  hesitated  a  moment.    Not  only  my  opin- 
ions and  principles  long  entertained,  and,  as  I 
have  shown,  fully  expressed  years  ago,  but  the 
highest  political  motives,  left  me  no  alternative. 
I  perceived  at  once  that  the  object,  to  accom- 
plish which  we  had  acted  in  concert  with  the 
opposition,  had  ceased:  Executive  usurpations 
had  come  to  an  end  for  the  present :  and  that 
the  struggle  with  the  administration  was  no 
longer  for  power,  but  to  save  themselves.    I 
also  clearly  saw,  that  if  we  should  unite  with 
the  opposition  in  their  attack  on  the  adminis- 
tration, the  victory  over  tliem,  in  the  position 
they  occupied,  would  be  a  victory  over  us  and 
our  principles.    It  required  no  sagacity  to  see 
that  such  would  bo  the  re    't.    It  was  as  plain 
as  day.     The  administrat  i    i  had  taken  position, 
as  I  have  shown,  on  the  very  ground  I  occupied 
in   1334;  and  which  the  whole  State  rights 
party  had  taken  at  the  same  time  in  the  other 
House,  as  its  journals  will  prove.    The  opposi- 
tion, under  the  banner  of  the  bank,  were  moving 
against  them  for  the  very  reason  that  they  had 
taken  the  ground  they  did. 

"  Now,  1  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  wo  had  joined  in  the  attack  ?  No  one 
can  now  doubt  that  the  victory  over  those  in 
power  would  have  been  certain  and  decisive, 
nor  would  the  consequences  have  been  the 
least  doubtftil.  The  lirst  fniit  would  have  been 
a  national  bank.  The  principles  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  very  object  of  the  attack,  would 
have  necessarily  led  to  that.  AV^e  would  have 
»een  not  only  too  feeble  to  resist,  but  would 


have  been  committed  by  joining  in  the  attack 
with  its  avowed  object  to  go  for  one  whiie 
those  who  support  the  administration' would 
have  been  scattered  in  the  winds.  We  should 
then  have  had  a  bank — that  is  clear;  nor  Is  it 
less  certain,  that  in  its  train  there  would  jJaTo 
followed  all  the  consequences  which  have  anii 
ever  will  follow,  when  tried — ^high  duties  ovon 
flowing  revenue,  extravagant  expenditures  larira 
surpluses ;  in  a  word,  all  those  disastrous  con. 
sequences  which  have  well  near  overthrowTi 
our  institutions,  and  involved  the  country  in 
its  present  d!^culties.  The  influence  of  tho 
institution  ..ne  known  principles  and  policy  of 
the  opp'-  -ition,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
administration  party,  and  the  absorption  of 
ours,  would  have  led  to  these  results  as  ccr- 
tainyr  as  wo  exist. 

"  I  now  appeal,  senators,  to  your  candor  and 
justice,  and  ask,  could  I,  having  all  these  con«o- 
quences  before  me,  with  my  known  opinions  and 
that  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  and  to  ^rhioh 
only  I  owe  fidelity,  have  acted  differently  from 
what  I  did  ?    Would  not  any  other  course  have 
justly  exposed  me  to  the  charge  of  having  aban- 
doncd  my  principles  and  party,  with  which  I  am 
now  accused  so  unjustly  ?    Nay,  would  it  not 
have  been  worse  than  folly— been  madness  in 
mo,  to  have  taken  any  other?    And  yet,  the 
grounds  which  I  have  assumed  in  this  exposi- 
tion  are  the  very  reasons  assigned  in  my  letter 
and  which  the  senator  has  perverted  most  un- 
fairly and  unjustly  into  the  pitiful,  personal  and 
selfish  reason,  which  ho  has  attributed  to' me. 
Confirmative  of  what  I  say,  I  again  a[ii)calto 
the  record.    The  secretary  will  read  the  para- 
graph marked  in  my  Edgefield  letter,  to  which, 
I  presume,  tho  senator  alluded. 
■'  [The  secretary  of  the  Senate  reads :] 
" '  As  soon  as  1  saw  this  state  of  things,  1  clearly  j 
perceived  that  a  very  important  question  ivaj 
presented  for  our  determination,  which  we  were 
compelled  to  decide  forthwith — siinll  we  cun- 
tinuo  our  joint  attack  with  tlie  Nationals  oi; 
those  in  power,  in  the  new  position  which  tlioy 
have  been  compelled  to  occupy  ?    It  was  clear, 
with  our  joint  forces,  we  couM  utterly  ovir- 
throw  and  demolish  them ;  but  it  was  not  lesj 
clear  that  the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  m.  \ 
but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  our  allies  ,ml 
their  cause.   They  were  the  most  luunerousiunlj 
powerful,  and  tho  point  of  assault  on  the  posi-j 
tion  which  tho  party  to  bo  assaulted  iiad  taken  j 
in  relation  to  the  banks,  would  have  gieatlj-I 
strengthened  tho  settled  principles  and  iiolieyj 
of  the  National  party,  and  weakened,  in  the! 
same  degree,  ours.    They  are,  and  ever  h.ivej 
been,  the  decided  advocates  of  a  national  lia!ik;| 
and  are  now  in  favor  of  one  witii  a  capital  m 
ample  as  to  bo  sulllcient  to  control  the  Stale  iii-j 
stitutions,  and  to  regulate  the  currency  ciidcxJ 
changes  of  tho  country.    To  join  tluni  will 
their  avowed  object  in  the  attack  to  oveMlinw 
those  in  power,  on  the  ground  they  cceiipiel 
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jgungt  a  bank,  would,  of  course,  not  only  have 
^ced  the  government  and  countrj'  in  their 
hands  without  (»pposition,  but  would  have  com- 
mitted us,  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication, 
for  a  bank ;  and  absorbed  our  party  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Republicans.  The  first  fruits 
of  the  victory  would  have  been  an  ovcrshadow- 
inc  National  Bank,  with  an  immense  capital, 
ml  less  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions ; 
ffhich  would  have  centralized  the  currency  and 
exchanges,  and  with  them  the  commerce  and 
capital  of  the  country,  in  whatever  section  the 
head  of  the  institution  might  be  placed.  The 
next  would  be  the  indissoluble  union  of  the 
Dolitiral  opponents,  whose  principles  and  policy 
are  so  opposite  to  ours,  and  so  dangerous  to  our 
institutions,  as  well  as  oppressive  to  us.' 

"I  now  ask,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  extract 
irhich  will  warrant  the  construction  that  the 
senator  has  attempted  to  force  on  it  ?  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  expression  on  which  he  fixes, 
that  the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  us,  but 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  opposition, 
alludes  not  to  power  or  place,  but  to  principle 
and  policy  1  Can  words  be  more  plain  ?  What 
then  becomes  of  all  the  aspersions  of  the  sona- 
tor,  his  reflections  about  selfishness  and  the 
nnt  cf  patriotism,  and  his  allusions  and  illus- 
1  (rations  to  give  them  force  and  effect  ?  They 
fell  to  the  ground  without  deserving  a  notice, 
with  his  groundless  accusation, 
"But.  in  so  premeditated  and  indi.«criininate 
IB  attack,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  my  mo- 
tires  would  entirely  escape ;  and  wo  accordingly 
find  the  senator  very  charitably  leaving  it  to 
I  time  to  disclose  my  motive  for  going  over. 
I  Lcire  it  to  time  to  disclose  my  motive  for  going 
lever!  I  who  have  changed  no  opinion,  aban- 
honed  no  principle,  and  deserted  no  party:  I, 
1  ffto  have  stood  still,  and  maintaihod  my  ground 
l^ainst  every  diflSculty,  to  be  told  that  it  i.s  left 
Itotime  to  disclose  my  motive  !  The  imputation 
(links  to  thf)  earth  with  the  groundless  charge 
Bffhich  it  rests.  I  stamp  it  with  scora  in  the 
Ite.  I  pick  up  the  dart,  which  fell  harmless 
lit  my  feet.  I  hurl  it  back.  What  the  senator 
ItbrgcB  on  mo  unjustly,  he  has  (tclitalli/  done. 
lEcwint  over  on  a  memorable  occasion,  aij^i  did 
Icot  leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  liis  motive. 
'The  senator  next  tells  >is  thut  1  bore  a  char- 
ter for  stern  fidelity ;  which  he  accoin]iiiiiio(l 
kith  remarks  implving  that  I  had  forft'it(.'<l  it 
pmy  course  on  tne  present  occasion.  If  ho 
mm  by  stem  fidelity  a  devoted  attaehini'nt  to 
litT and  principle,  which  nothing  can  oveicuino, 
(character  is,  indeed,  a  high  one ;  and  I  trust, 
k  entirely  unmerited.  I  have,  at  least,  the 
pthority  oftho  senator  himself  for  saying  that 
1  belonged  to  me  before  the  proscntl  occasion, 
K  it  is.  of  course,  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
htl  have  since  forfeited  it.  lie  will  find  the 
k  a  Herculean  one.  It  wouW  be  by  far  more 
p^toshow  the  opposite ;  that,  instead  of  f'ov- 
;,I  have  strengthened  my  title  to  the  ciuo- 


acter ;  instead  of  abandoning  any  principles,  1 
have  firmly  adhered  to  them ;  and  that  too,  under 
the  most  appalling  difiSculties.  If  I  were  to 
select  an  instance  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  on  which,  above  all  others,  to  rest  my  claim 
to  the  character  which  the  senator  attributed 
to  me,  it  would  be  this  very  one,  which  he  has 
selected  to  prove  that  I  have  forfeited  it. 

"  I  acted  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  to  encounter,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity I  must  incur.  I  saw  a  great  and  powerful 
party,  probably  the  most  powerful  in  the  coun- 
try, eagerly  seizing  on  the  catastrophe  which 
had  befallen  the  currency,  and  the  consequent 
embarrassments  that  followed,  to  displace  those 
in  power,  against  whom  they  had  been  long 
contending.  I  saw  that,  to  stand  between  them 
and  their  object,  I  must  necessarily  incur  their 
deep  and  lasting  displeasure.  I  also  saw  that, 
to  maintain  the  administration  in  the  position 
they  had  taken — to  separate  the  government 
from  the  banks,  I  would  draw  down  on  me, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  southern 
banks,  the  whole  weight  of  that  extensive,  con- 
centrated, and  powerful  interest — the  most  pow- 
erful by  far  of  any  in  the  whole  community ; 
and  thus  I  would  unite  against  me  a  combina- 
tion of  political  and  moneyed  influence  almost 
irresistible.  Kor  was  this  all.  I  could  not  but 
see  that,  however  pine  and  disinterested  my 
motives,  and  however  consistent  my  course 
with  all  I  had  ever  said  or  done,  1  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  very  charges  and  aspersions  which 
I  am  now  repelling.  Tlio  ease  with  which  they 
could  be  made,  and  tho^emptation  to  make 
them,  I  saw  were  too  great  to  be  resisted  by 
the  party  morality  of  the  day — as  gix)undless  as 
I  have  demonstrated  them.  But  there  was 
another  consequence  that  I  could  not  but  fore- 
see, far  more  painful  to  me  than  all  othei's.  I 
but  too  .'.early  saw  that,  in  so  sudden  and  com- 
plex a  juncture,  called  on  as  I  was  to  decide  on 
my  course  instantly,  as  it  were,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  without  consultation,  or  explaining  my 
reasons,  I  would  estrange  for  a  time  many  of 
my  political  friend.s,  who  had  passed  through 
With  me  so  many  trials  and  diflioulties,  and  for 
whom  I  f'.el  a  brother's  love.  But  I  saw  before 
mo  the  path  of  duty,  and,  though  rugged,  and 
hedged  ou  all  sides  with  these  and  many  other 
difficulties,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  tako 
it.  After  I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my 
course,  in  a  <;onv<.rs.ition  with  a  friend  about 
the  responsibility  I  would  assume,  ho  remarked 
that  my  own  fcitate  might  desert  me.  I  rei)lied 
that  it  was  not  impossible ;  but  the  result  has 
proved  that  I  under-estimated  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  my  virtuous  and  noble  State. 
I  ask  her  pardon  for  the  distrust  implied  in  my 
answer;  but  I  ask  with  a.ssuranco  it  will  bo 
granted,  on  the  grounds  I  shall  put  it — that,  in 
being  prepared  to  sacritlco  her  couiidcnco,  as 
dear  to  me  as  light  and  life,  rather  than  disobey 
01  this  great  question,  tho  dictates  of  my  judg- 
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ment  and  conscience,  I  proved  myself  worthy 
of  being  her  representative. 

"But  if  the  senator,  in  attributing  to  me 
stern  fidelity,  meant,  not  devotion  to  principle, 
but  to  party,  and  especially  the  party  of  which 
he  is  so  prominent  a  member,  my  answer  is, 
that  I  never  belonged  to  his  party,  nor  owed  it 
any  fidelity;  and,  of  course,  could  forfeit,  in 
reference  to  it,  no  character  for  fidelity.    It  is 
true,  wo  acted  in  concert  against  what  we  be- 
lieved to  bo  the  usurpations  of  the  Executive  ; 
and  it  is  true  that,  during  the  time,  I  saw  much 
to  esteem  in  those  with  whom  I  acted,  and  con- 
tracted friendly  relations  with  many ;  which  I 
shall  not  be  the  first  to  forget.    It  is  also  true 
that  a  common  party  designation  was  applied 
to  the  opposition  in  the  aggregate — not,  how- 
ever, with  my  approbation ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  it  was  universally  known  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  parties,  dissimilar  in  prin- 
ciple and  policy,  except  in  relation  to  the  object 
for  which  they  had  united :  the  national  repub- 
lican party,  and  the  portion  of  the  State  rights 
party  which  had  separated  from  the  administra- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  had  departed  from 
the  true  principles  of  the  original  party.    That 
I  belonged  exclusively  to  that  detached  portion, 
and  to  neither  the  opposition  nor  administration 
party,  I  prove  by  my  explicit  declaration,  con- 
tained in  one  of  tho  extracts  read  from  my 
speech  on  the  currency  in  1834.    That  the 
party  generally',  and  the  State  which  I  repre- 
sent in  part,  stood  aloof  from  both  of  the  par- 
ties, may  be  established  from  the  fact  that  they 
refused  to  mingle  ii^he  party  and  political  con- 
tests of  the  day.    My  Stute  withheld  her  elec- 
toral vote  in  two  successivo  presidential  elections ; 
and,  rather  than  to  bestow  it  on  either  the  sen- 
ator from  Kontiicky,  or  the  distiuguisiiod  citizen 
whom  he  opposed,  in  the  first  of  those  elec- 
tions, she  threw  her  vole  on  a  patriotic  citizen 
of  Virginia,  since  dccoaped,  of  her  own  politics ; 
but  wlio  was  not  a  candidate ;  and,  in  the  last, 
she  refused  to  give  it   to  the  woj'thy  senator 
from  Tennessee  near  nio  (.Judge  Whitk),  though 
his  princijjles  and  views  of  policy  approach  so 
much  nearer  to  hers  than  that  of  the  party  to 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  belongs. 

''And  here,  Mr.  President,  1  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  declare  my  present  political 
position,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  here- 
after. I  belong  to  the  old  Ilepublican  State 
Kights  party  of  '08.  To  that,  apd  that  alone,  I 
owe  fidelity,  and  by  that  I  shall  stand  through 
every  change,  and  in  spite  of  every  dilflculty. 
Its  creed  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions, and  Virginia  resolutions  and  report ; 
and  its  policy  is  to  confine  the  action  of  this 
government  within  the  narrowest  limits  com- 
patible with  the  peace  and  security  of  these 
States,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  Union 
was  expressly  formed.  I,  as  one  of  fhat  party, 
shall  support  all  who  support  its  principles  and 
policy,  and  oppose  all  who  oppose  them.     I 


have  given,  and  shall  continue  to  give,  the  id< 
ministration  a  hearty  and  sincere  support  un 
the  great  question  now  under  discussion,  be- 
cause I  regard  it  as  in  strict  conformity  to  our 
creed  and  policy ;  and  shall  do  every  tiling  in 
my  power  to  sustain  them  under  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which  they  have  assumed.    But 
let  me  tell  those  who  are  more  intereatcdin 
sustaining  them  than  myself,  that  the  daneer 
which  threatens  them  lies  not  here,  but  in 
another  quarter.     This  measure  will  (end  to 
uphold  them,  if  they  stand  fust,  ahd  adhere  to 
it  with  fidelity.    But,  if  they  wish  to  knoir 
where  the  danger  is,  let  them  look  to  the  fiscal 
department  of  the  government.    I  said,  years 
ago,  that  we  were  committing  an  error  the  re- 
verse of  the  great  and  dangerous  one  that  was 
committed  in  1828,  and  to  which  we  owe  our 
present  difficulties,  and  all  we  have  since  cxm- 
rienced.    Then  we  raised  the  revenue  grcallv 
when  the  expenditures  were  about  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  •  and 
now  we  have  doubled  the  disbursements  when 
the  revenue  is  rapidly  decreasing;  an' error 
which,  although  probably  not  so  fatal  to  the 
country,  will  prove,  if  immediate  and  vigorous 
measures  be  not  adopted,  far  more  so  to  those 
in  power. 

"  But  the  senator  did  not  confine  his  attack 
to  my  conduct  and  motives  in  reference  to  the 
present  question.  In  his  eagerness  to  weaken 
the  cause  I  support,  by  destroying  confluence  in 
me,  he  made  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  mr  in- 
tellectual faculties,  which  he  characterized  m 
metaphysical,  eccentric,  too  much  of  genius,  and 
too  little  common  sense ;  and  of  course  wantui' 
a  sound  and  practical  judgment.  ° 

"Mr.   President,   according  to  my  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  those  who  are  en- 
dowed with  superior  mental  faculties  ought  to 
be  more  cautious,  than  to  reproach  those  with 
their  deficiency  to  whom  Providence  has  been 
less  liberal.    The  faculties  of  our  mind  arc  the 
immediate  gift  of  our  Creator,  for  which  wc  are 
no  farther  responsible  than  for  their  proper  cul- 
tivation,  according  to   our  opportunities,  and 
their  proper  application  to  control  and  regulate 
our  actions,    'i'hus  thinking,  I  trust  I  siiall  lii 
tlie*last  to  assume  superiority  on  my  part,  or, 
reproach  any  one  with  inferiority  on  his ;  bnt 
those  who  do  not  regard  the  rule,  when  ap-l 
plied  to  others,  cannot  expect  it  t^  be  observed 
when  applied  to  themselves.    The  critic  iiiuftl 
expect  to  be  criticised  ;  and  he  who  points  oi 
tiie  faults  of  others,  to  have  his  own  puinii 
out. 

"  I  cannot  retort  on  tlie  senator  the  charge 
being  metaphysical.  1  cannot  nccuse  him 
possessing  the  powers  of  analysis  and  i;i;:iraii 
zation,  those  higher  faculties  ol'  the  iiiiml  (lalli 
metaphysical  by  those  who  do  not 
thenij,  which  decompose  ami  revive  iiauki 
elements  the  complex  niassos  ol  iikas  thii!  tsii 
in  the  world  of  mind — as  clieiuiflti'.v  ^w 
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liodies  that  Burround  us  in  the  material  world ; 
jnd  without  which  those   deep    and   hidden 
causes  which  are  in  constant  action,  and  pro- 
ducing 6uch  mighty  changes  in  the  condition 
of  society,  would  operate  unseen  and  undetect- 
j(l.   The  absence  of  these  higher  qualities  of 
the  miad  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  senator's  public  life.    To  this  it 
may  ue  traced  that  he  prefers  the  specious  to 
the  solid,  and  the  plausible  to  the  true.    To 
the  same  cause,  combined  with  an  ardent  tem- 
Mrament,  it  is  owmg  that  wo  ever  find  him 
mounted  on  some  popular  and  favorite  measure, 
rhich  he  whips  along,  cheered  by  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude,  and  never  dismounts  till  ho  has 
rode  it  down.    Thus,  at  one  time,  we  find  him 
mounted  on  the  protective  system,  which  he 
rode  down;  at  another,  on  internal  improve- 
ment; and  now  he  is  mounted  on  a  kink,  which 
wll  surely  share  the  same  fate,  unless  those 
who  are  immediately  interested  shall  stop  him 
in  his  headlong  career.     It  is  the  fault  of  his 
aiind  to  seize  on  a  few  prominent  and  striking 
advantaees,  and  to  pursue  them  eagerly  with- 
out looking  to  consequences.    Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  protective  system,  he  was  struck  with 
the  advantages  of  manufactures ;  and,  believing 
that  high  duties  was  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
tecting them,  he  pushed  forward  the  system, 
without  seeing  tliat  he  was  enriching  one  por- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other ; 
corrupting  the  one  and  alienating  the  other; 
iml,  finally,  dividing  tlie  community  into  two 
great  hostile  interests,  which  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  itself.    So,  now,  he 
loolis  only  to  a  uniform  currency,  and  a  bank 
as  the  means  of  securing  it,  without  once  ro- 
ficctiug  how  far  the  banking  system  has  pro- 
gressed, and  the  difficulties  that  impede  its  far- 
ther progress ;  that  banking  and  politics  are 
ranning  together  to  their  mutual  destruction ; 
i  and  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  saving  his 
1  favorite  system  is  to  separate  it  from  the  gov- 
I  tmment. 

•To  the  defects  of  understanding,  which  the 

I  senator  attributes  to  me,  I  make  no  reply.    It 

is  for  others,  and  not  mo,  to  determine  tlic  por- 

Ition  of  understanding  which  it  has  pleased  tlie 

I  Author  of  my  being  to  bestow  on  me.    It  is, 

iicwcver,  fortunate  for  me,  that  the  standard  by 

phichi  shall  be  judged  is  not  the  false,  prtju- 

I  diced,  fiiid,  as  I  have  shown,  unfounded  opinion 

Khich  the  senator  has  expressed ;  but  my  acts. 

I  They  furnish  materials,  neither  few  nor  scant, 

I  to  foim  a  just  estimate  of  my  mental  facnl- 

Ities.  I  have  now  been  more  than  twenty -six 

lyiavs  continuously  in  the  service  of  this  gov- 

Itmmcnt,  in  various  stations,  and  have  taken 

?art  in  almost  all  the  great  questions  wliich 

ijave  agitated  tliis  country  during  this  long  and 

liniliortant  period.     Throughout  the  whole  1 

Ihve  never  followed  events,  but  have  taken  my 

li'.sml  in  advance,  openly  and  Ircoly  avowing  my 

lipinioDs  on  all  questions,  and  leaving  it  to  time 


and  experience  to  condemn  or  approve  my 
course.  Thus  acting,  I  have  often,  and  on  great 
questions,  separated  from  those  with  whom  I 
usually  acte(^  and  if  I  am  really  so  defective  in 
sound  and  practical  judgment  as  the  senator 
represents,  the  proof,  if  to  be  found  any  where, 
must  be  found  in  such  instances,  or  where  I 
have  acted  on  my  sole  responsibility.  Now,  I 
ask,  in  which  of  the  many  instances  of  the  kind 
is  such  proof  to  be  found  ?  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate  all 
such ;  but  that  you,  senators,  may  judge  for 
yourselves,  it  is  due  in  justice  to  myself,  that  I 
should  suggest  a  few  of  the  most  prominent, 
which  at  the  time  were  regarded  as  the  senator 
now  considers  the  present ;  and  then,  as  now, 
because  where  duty  is  involved,  I  would  not 
submit  to  party  trammels. 

"  I  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  my  pub- 
lic hfe,  the  war  session,  as  it  was  usually  called, 
of  1812,  when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  the  other 
House,  a  young  man,  without  experience  to 
guide  me,  and  I  shall  select,  as  the  first  instance, 
the  Navy.  At  that  time  the  administration  and 
the  party  to  which  I  was  strongly  attached  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  this  important  arm  of  ser- 
vice. It  was  considered  anti-republican  to  sup- 
port it ;  but  acting  with  my  then  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr,  Cheves,  who  led  the  way,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  ray  hearty  support,  re- 
gardless of  party  ties.  Does  this  instance  sus- 
tain the  charge  of  the  senator  ? 

"  The  next  I  shall  select  is  the  restrictive 
system  of  that  day,  the  embargo,  the  non-im- 
portation and  non-interceurse  acts.  This,  too, 
was  a  party  measure  which  hatl  been  long  and 
warmly  contested,  and  of  course  tlie  lines  of 
party  well  drawn.  Young  and  inexperienced  as 
I  was,  I  saw  its  defects,  and  resolutely  opposed 
it,  almost  alone  of  my  party.  Tlie  second  or 
third  speech  I  made,  after  I  took  my  seat,  was 
in  open  denunciation  of  the  s^  .st?m  ;  and  I  may 
i-efer  to  the  grounds  I  then  assumed,  the  truth 
of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, with  pride  and  conl.iljncc.  This  will 
scarcely  be  selected  by  the  seiiator  to  make  good 
his  charge. 

"  I  pass  over  other  instances,  and  come  to 
Mr.  Dallas's  bank  of  1814-15.  That,  too,  was 
a  party  measure.  Banking  was  then  compar- 
atively but  little  understood,  and  it  may  seem 
astonishing,  at  this  time,  that  such  a  project 
should  ever  have  received  any  countenance 
or  support.  It  proposed  to  create  a  bank  of 
lg!50,OU(),000,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  what 
was  called  then  the  war  stocks  ;  that  is,  the  pub- 
lic debt  created  in  carrying  on  the  then  war.  It 
was  provided  that  the  bank  should  not  pay 
specie  during  the  war,  and  for  three  years  after 
it.A  termination,  for  carrying  on  which  it  was  to 
lend  the  government  the  funds.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  government  was  to  borrow  back  its 
own  credit  from  the  bank,  and  pay  to  the  insti- 
tution six  per  cent,  for  iU  use,     1  had  scarcely 
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ever  before  seriously  thought  of  banks  or  bank- 
ing, but  I  clearly  saw  through  the  operation, 
and  the  danger  to  the  government  and  country ; 
and,  regardless  of  party  ties  or  denunciations,  I 
opposed  and  defeated  it  in  the  manner  I  ex- 
plained at  the  extra  session.  I  then  subjected 
myself  to  the  very  charge  virhich  the  senator 
novr  makes  ;  but  time  has  done  me  justice,  as  it 
will  in  the  present  instance. 

"Passing  the  intervening  instances,  I  come 
down  to  my  administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  I  acted  on  my  own  judgment  and 
responsibility.  It  is  known  to  all,  that  the  de- 
partment, at  that  time,  was  perfectly  disorgan- 
ized, with  not  much  less  than  $50,000,000  of 
outstanding  and  unsettled  accounts ;  and  the 
greatest  confusion  in  every  branch  of  service. 
Though  without  experience,  I  prepared,  shortly 
alter  I  went  in,  the  bill  for  its  organization,  and 
on  its  passage  I  drew  up  the  body  of  rules  for 
carrying  the  act  into  execution ;  both  of  which  re- 
main substantially  unchanged  to  this  day.  After 
reducing  the  outstandinp;  accounts  to  a  few  mil- 
lions, and  introducing  order  and  accountability  in 
every  branch  of  service,  and  bi  inginj^  down  the 
expenditure  of  the  army  from  four  to  two  and  a 
half  millions  annually,  witliout  subtracting  a 
single  comfort  from  either  oilicor  or  soldier,  I 
left  the  department  in  a  condition  tliat  might 
well  be  compared  to  the  best  in  any  country. 
If  I  am  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  the  sena- 
tor attributes  to  me,  here  in  this  mass  of  details 
and  business  it  ought  to  be  discovered.  Will 
he  look  to  this  to  make  good  his  cliarge  ? 

"  From  the  war  depdrtment  I  was  transferred 
to  the  Chair  which  you  now  occupy.  How  I 
acquitted  myself  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  I 
leave  it  to  the  body  to  decide,  without  adding  a 
word.  The  station,  from  its  leisure,  gave  me  a 
good  opportunity  to  study  the  genius  of  the 
prominent  measure  of  the  day,  called  then  the 
American  system  ;  of  which  I  profited.  I  soon 
perceived  where  its  errors  lay,  and  how  it  would 
operate.  I  clearly  saw  its  desolating  effects  in 
one  section,  and  corrupting  influence  in  the 
other ;  and  when  I  saw  that  it  could  not  be  ar- 
rested here,  I  fell  back  on  my  own  State,  and  a 
blow  was  given  to  a  system  destined  to  destroy 
our  institutions,  if  not  overthrown,  which 
brought  it  to  the  ground.  This  brings  me 
down  to  the  present  times,  and  where  passions 
and  pn.judices  are  yet  too  strong  to  make  an 
appeal,  with  any  prospect  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
verdict.  1  then  transfer  this,  and  all  my  subse- 
quent acts,  including  the  present,  to  the  tribunal 
of  posterity;  with  a  perfect  confidence  that 
nothing  will  be  found,  in  what  I  have  said  or 
done,  to  impeach  my  integrity  or  understand- 
ing. 

"I  have  now,  senators,  repelled  the  attacks 
on  me.  I  have  settled  the  account  and  cancel- 
led the  debt  between  mo  and  my  accuser.  I 
have  not  sought  this  controversy,  nor  have  I 
ehumied  it  when  forced  on  me.    1  have  acted  on 


the  defensive,  and  if  it  is  to  continue,  which 
rests  with  the  senator,  I  shall  throughout  con- 
tmue  so  to  act.  I  know  too  well  the  advantage 
of  my  position  to  surrender  it.  The  senator 
commenced  the  controversy,  and  it  is  but  right 
that  ho  should  be  responsible  for  the  direction 
it  shall  hereafter  take.  Be  his  dcterniiuatioa 
what  it  may,  I  stand  prepared  to  meet  him," 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

DEBATE  BETWEEN  StK.  CLAY  AND  MIt.  CALIIOrS 
EE.J0INDEE8  BY  EACH. 

Mk.  Clay?— "As  to  the  personal  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,! 
must  take  the  occasion  to  say  tlsat  no  man  is 
more  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  all  personal  con- 
troversy than  myself.    And  I  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  my  life  for  the 
confirmation  of  that  disposition.   No  man  cho^ 
ishes  less  than  I  do  feelings  of  resentment- 
none  forgets  or  forgives  an  injury  sooner  thim 
I  do.    The  duty  which  I  had  to  perform  in 
animadverting  upon   the    public  conduct  and 
course  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  vas 
painful  in  the  extreme  ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
a  public  duty ;  and  I  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  no  duty  required  at  my  hands  by  my  countrr, 
It  was  painful,  because  I  had  long  served  in  tlie 
public  councils  with  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  admired  his  genius,  and  for  a  great 
while  had  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him.    Throughout  my  whole  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  have  constantly  struggled  to  thuik  well 
of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  public  virtues. 
Even  after  his  famous  summerset  at  the  cjtia 
session,  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  defended 
his  motives  when  he  was  assailed ;  ard  insisted 
that  it  was  uncharitable  to  attribute  to  him  j 
others  than  those  which  ho  himself  avowed,  i 
This  I  continued  to  do,  until  I  read  thi.s  most 
extraordinary  and  exceptionable  letter :  [Here  I 
Sir.  Clay  held  up  and  exhibited  to  the  Stnati  I 
the  Edgefield  letter,  dated  at  Fort  Hill,  Xovcm-  j 
ber  3, 1837  :]  a  letter  of  which  I  caniiot  .'feal  I 
in  merited  terms,  without  a  departure  from  the  | 
resiHJct  which  I  owe  to  the  Senate  and  to  nivself  j 
When  I  read  that  letter,  sir,  its  miblushinsj 
avowals,  and  its  unjust  reproaches  cast  iii)oninj| 
friends  and  myself,  I  was  most  reluctantly  com- J 
pelled  to  change  my  opinion  of  the  ]ionorable| 
senator  from  South  Carolina.    One  eo  distitl 
guished  as  he  is,  cannot  expect  to  be  indulge 
with  speaking  as  he  pleases  of  others,  withoiij 
a  reciprocal  privilege.    He  cannot  suppose  thi 
he  may  set  to  the  right  or  the  Iiit,  cut  iu  ui 
out,  and  chasse,  among  principles  and  pirtiei 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  without  aninimiversionj 
I  did,  indeed,  understand  the  seiiator  to  s,\v, ; 


his  former  speech,  that 

wise  and  unpatriotic  in 

in  supporting  the  bill  un 

in  that  Edgefield  Jette 

which  he  assigns  for  le 

him  to  declare  that  he  co 

tain  those  in  such  opposi; 

firmness,  and  patriotism 

confide.'  ' 

"After  having  written 

iror!d  such  a  letter  as  tha 

fallen  from  the  senator  ir 

debate,  towards  my  po'ljt 

,  imapne  that  he  can  persn 

country  fh.it  he  really  oo 

sion,  a  defensive  attitude  ■/ 

says:  • 

I     '''*"'>■  ■'»«■  ""It  our  bold  and, 
«''«'/"""'  ""cce^sfnl  Imi,rc4?«n 
orertl,ro.vn  llie  protective  Urir; 

I  mtem,  nml  put  a  stop  to  the  »„:    ' 
tli«  joint  attacks  of  ,„  r  Imrt  -  „,  ?*^!:' 

the  national  repttWIcan^jX'' 
I  powef  of  ti,o  lixccntlvo,  i,  ,1  »„  "' 

J  to  our  principle  of  opposit  ,„  to  ,7"'" 
I  from  irliatcver  n,iar  Jr  It  min.^.^"  " 

|Mre„,„rp„„„„J„"^,.J''^;'^«ve8j.„, 

Ilo  arrest  tlie  cnoro«e/iin«i.      L"'""  ' 

■'State  interposition  !—thnt  i 
.iiesenator  from  South  cSi 

N  heard  simi  ar  boasfo \  r 
brd  them,  until  I  saw  ,H^   °' 

prtant  motives  thlt-'  a^'"" 

M'omnu]/ificatS°;,;,"'''''«ati, 

K;'On  than  Cldte i'ltT 
Pofafhoiisandbovs  offl  ^^ 
fe  decorated  in  hriii-    '    '  °^^  « 

A- plumes    nd^Svm.^f^'-'' 

Kit  a  corps  of  sTo?^"''^' 
r •  At  the  commnn  '        e^"'a< 
P'''o«cnaorST''l°''ti 

V«Jition  other  thTnfr"*^"' 
:^f.»'us,vhoSere^^^^ 

W'ieo.mtenance  V^-^,^*nxi 
K  Jlr.  J.  m"'^,^  highly  esti, 
rhepo8sibjr2°"'«fDeJa 

h«nd  declaims'' ^P*"':^ 

f  "spect  to  certain  fl?c*°^'*«'d« 

Vot.  Ji:lg"'''«t'ngui8hed 
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his  foniier  speech,  that  we,  the  whigs  wei«  „„ 


^^!!!i:^^^f^^.  ^«^™t. 


^ '  I  dcarh-  .«nw  that  our  bol.l  nnU  vfporous  nu«.v    ... 

jvertwo-vn  (ho  protective  taritf,  nnd  \wM,  u^T'i"""  ''»d 
ivstpm.  mill  ntitii  fifm»  *,»  *i.„  _.'      '"  "ita  It  tiifl  Am^ta^ 


overtMo-vn  tlio  protective  tariff,  nnd  witl.  fr.T'i"""  ''»d 
!vstem,iimlpiitastop  to  the  conureLlnl.i      "'«  American 
lliejointatiacksof  oiirpartj',  an^S   i'"'  ""'fpatlon ;  and 
the  national  republicans,  l,ad  efrectnallv  h?o„'i'/i*'"'"<">'«. 
power  of  lie  hxecnthe,  an.I  arresed  it    „  "f ', '^''«'''  the 
tie  present.    It  was  for  that  nnrnosn V,.    ■"^"ap'inients  fur 
tocrprlnoiplo  of  opposition  to  the  encro  ""'  '""""'•    Tmo 
tan, batever  quarter  It  might  come  k^  -Vi"/"""  "^^  P<>wcr, 
afierovorthrouinjr  the  ProtecUvosvS^e'm  L        ""'  '""'""f" 
Mre  nsnrjmtlon,  to  join  the  a  ithwa  nf  ,i.  ?    *"'<?8"ng  legls- 
toarrest  tl,e  encroachment,  of  Z  vJitV^'^"'"' '"  "fder 
dlJered  a.  ,vl,lely  as  the  poles  on  alm™fev^"j*'„^'"'°"«rl.  >ve 
hudrepanled  the  amirpation  of  IheSnTu'^K'''*''*''^*'''"'', 
W consequence  of  the  PHncIp J-a^^d^'X-of ^ur'n^ 

'State  interposition  .'—that  is  n»  t      , 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  •  LwIt'^'?'"^ 
le  asserts,  overthrew  the  nrS-  """'''cation, 
fee  American  svstem     Ldc^'n'^'I'/^^ff  «nd 
fcowing  wJmt  he  knows   an^d/ /*',"''*°'"> 
leliberately  make  such  aA  ^sserSfJ  ^r^^ 
N  heard  similar  boastThtT    T  ^^^^^    I 
M  them,  until  I  saw  ther^^.  ''1'*,  ^'^  »«* 
liter  with  the  imputatTon  „?.     "^'""^  '"  this 
h  of  niy  friends  t^o  SZfd  i^^^''  °"  '^' 
id  revive  the  high  tariff    Sr„yrr°".P™'"'s°. 
fesitlent,  overthrew  the    prSS""*'""'  *^'-' 
l«,.^>r.    ThecompromSwasS     !   P°"*=3^  •' 
|o  tenor  of  nuJiiLtion     Amon'nt''^  ^^ 
*Fortant  motives  that  influeSu'^^'"  '""'^ 
Ins  a  compassionate  coSssSlll  P?''''^^'. 
luce  and  impotency  of  n.,  i;rf  ??  *°.  ^''^  ""Pru- 
[fiom  nulliicatiTn  iSe& '   '^''°  dan- 
f  tension  than  ^ould  be  felf  w^  ""^  """"e  »P- 
h  of  a  thousand  boys  of  1^  ''^""S  "  '^ei- 
Moonited  in  brifit  ,i„il  °'"  "^  y^«r«  of 
|d7  plumes  and     TmnskftT'  ""'l^  *'"'>> 
If  Mlt  a  corps  of  50  000  i^'^'  fPaJ-diing  up 

fe  At  the  cLmenSnfoTthf  ■''  ''■^^''' 
p  the  senator  from  Sh  C«i/"'''°"  ""^ 
Icondition  other  than  thafnfr?^'?*  ''««  'n 
Nof  us  who  were  then  hi  ''"'*''*'"^t«'™8- 
fc haggard  looS  and  hSnv"'*  ''''^^'^'' 
W  countenance  4  Wi ,  ^''X'ous  and  de- 
K  Jlr.  J.  Jrciayto  «te  i-^a^  Wend 
h  the  Possibilit/S  ;'rSl,.^ia^?';o,  »»"d- 

H  and  declarations  ofTi^  "^'*''  S°"th 
^%.  II.— 8        ""^"'»«ed  individuals 


wiU  never^do''  to^fef  0^^  ^'^^-Tand  ?/ 

Pronuse,  it  exp?e 'si v' sLT "^"^  .*°  *he  com- 
t'onal  power  whkhitTn^^^l  ^''^  ^«n«titu- 
yerted  and  por^ted  it     tV"'""^'^  "^""t'o- 
from  one  end  to  the  oth;r  ?^^!r"«  P«>tection 
g  J  modified  and  fmit^ed  It  i«°.?'  ^'"P^Jraise 
tion  nevertheless.   There  1,  V.  l""!-'  ^"*  P'-otec- 
and  abundant  protection  u^MlTh'""' "'^^^""^ 
fht  P^'^'^ction  indefinh^lr  »^  ^^y•'''''  1842; 
that  year,  the  biennial  ^H  ^^""'^  '*•    Until 
slow  and  moderate,  such  ZlT""  5  «^»«es  « 
factory  to  tJie  manfij^'^s     JPn''^''.';'^  ««««- 
lem  were  altogether  m.^'f'*-?^?"'' '^  the  sys- 
beencontendcdfKcouK*'*"*'°"^'  »«  had 
a  b.U  which  coAtinTed  it  for*i'f„'""^t«'-  ^ote  fo? 
beyond  that  period  ♦!,    ^  "'"*' ^^'^ars  ?  Then 

cash  duties,  home  vliliJr"  ^^f  P'-ovision  for' 
h?t  of  fre^'  artWes  rZ^f,''  *  ^""ff  ""d  liberal 
friend  fron.  Ithode'lS^/vr'""'^'^  «"*  hy  S 
presslyfortl:ebenefitS^  ^'^^'■-  Knight^  S^ 
the  power  oi"  cSmSLT"'"<'t««'«   ^d 
their  benefit  J  ,vithinth«!l?''^^'''"^'J  al«o  for 
fixed  in  the  act.    In  tho  T'^'T'^  '"'''«  "^  duty 
the  senator  and  m?seif  r'"^*"*'°°«  between 
P^mise  act,  on  e^ery  nlr^'^^*  *«  the  com- 
««ted  he  gave  wr'/  ^wa,  f"P°\^^"*=h  I  in- 
than  n  ne  years  ni^j  ^  'or  a  shorter  term 

^f -ted,  anSmUfderi^rP'*^  reduSionr™^ 
stead  of  twenty  ir  cent  -  ♦^  "^^^     "  ^'een  in- 
hut  yielded.   4  wasTi;:    l^^  maximum  duty 
^^-thin  the  limUed  ranSf  d„r  f'^T^^^ 
of  the  manufacturers?  bn^"*^'^"'' the  henefit 
last  he  protested  aSinsthnr'""*."''-    ^'o  the 
finally  gave  way.    iSl^^^"  valuation,  but 
and  the  Senate  will  see  wffh\''""P™™iso  act- 
senator  can  asseTt  that^uf,ifi^'-P'*P"^'tythe 
throxvn  the  protective  tnrS    '''■*'''"  had  over- 
system.    NullificSonV^rS^i?'"^  tho  American 
traordinary  prSlThT^'^  '^'•^'^'tcd  the  ex- 
members  of  a  SSri  I  *'"°  "^  twenty-foJr 

could  subvert  and  6cT£iS^J^*^P'»''^*^-«ct^^^^^^ 
of  tho  whole  !    7tf„iiifl   "!'de  the  expressed  will 

tipable,  inclpi'SK"  "?  ^*™»g^.  '^P  ac 
of  the  characS'-of"'htmSr'^^^*P-'^'-ta£ 
German  philosophy,  or  wo.W^"*''''  ^'^hool  of 
^-hng  theolo^ea^' -  Sst:?^^^^^^^^^ 

r?^V?L'J^feSr„*.,-  the  ecmence- 
that  it  was  to  be  perpetuaf  '^{-^  ?''  ^"PPOsSl 
hored  that  temporary  nrow  '^  ^°P^^  ^"d  be- 
our  infant  manXtS^ToS'h"'-^'"'"'^^  to 
and- enable  them  to  witLr",  ^""'"^  them  up. 
those  of  Europe.  We  thoiTrP*'''*'°»  «^ith 
French  minister  did    who   ,!f''*'  ^  the  wise 

«-sh  minister  to  c'on^StrSe-SfinY^- 
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duction  into  the  two  countries  of  their  respective 
productionB,-  replied  that  free  trade  might  be 
venr  well  for  a  country  whose  manufactures 
had  reached  perfection,  but  was  not  entirely 
adapted  to  a  countiy  which  wished  to  build  up 
its  manufactures.  If  the  protective  policy  were 
entirely  to  cease  in  1842,  it  would  have  existed 
twenty-six  years  from  1816,  or  18  from  1824 ; 
quite  as  long  as,  at  either  of  those  periods,  its 
friends  supposed  might  be  necessary.  But  it 
does  not  cease  then,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  compromise  act 
for  its  benefit  beyond  that  period,  will  be  found 
BufBcicnt  for  the  preservation  of  all  our  interest- 
ing manufactures.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
here to,  and  abide  by  the  compromise  in  all  its 
provisions,  present  and  prospective,  if  its  fair 
operation  is  undisturbed.  The  Senate  well 
knows  that  I  have  been  constantly  in  fiivor  of  a 
strict  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  compromise 
act.  I  have  watched  and  defended  it  on  all 
occasions.  I  desire  to  see  it  faithfully  and  in- 
violably maintained.  The  senator,  too,  from 
South  Carolina,  alleging  that  the  South  were 
the  weaker  party,  has  hitherto  united  with  mc 
in  sustaining  it.  Nevertheless,  ho  has  left  us, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  Edgefield  letter,  because  he 
apprehended  that  our  principles  would  lead  us 
to  the  revival  of  a  high  tariff. 

"  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  proceeds, 
in  his  Edgefield  letter,  to  say : 

" '  I  clearly  perceived  that  ft  very  iniportwit  qnestlon  was 
presented  for  our  determlnntion,  which  we  were  compelled 
to  decide  forthwith :  Bliall  vif  continue  our  Joint  attack  with 
the  naitonals  on  those  In  powtr,  In  the  new  |)08ltli>n  which 
they  have  been  compelled  to  occupy  f  It  was  cleor  that,  with 
our  joint  forces,  we  couM  utterly  overthrow  and  demolish 
them.  But  it  was  not  less  clear  that  tAe  victory  would 
inure  not  to  w,  but  exclusively  to  tho  benefit  of  our  allies 
•od  their  cause.' 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  common  struggle 
for  the  benefit  of  our  whole  country,  the  sena- 
tor was  calculating  upon  the  party  advantages 
which  would  result  from  success.  lie  quit  us 
because  he  apprehended  that  ho  and  his  party 
would  be  absorbed  by  us.  Well,  what  is  to  lie 
their  fate  in  his  new  alliance?  Is  there  no 
absorption  there?  Is  there  no  danger  that  tho 
senator  and  his  party  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
administration  party  ?  Or  does  he  hope  to  ab- 
sorb that?  Another  motive  avowed  in  tho 
letter,  for  his  desertion  of  us,  is,  that '  it  would 
also  give  us  tho  chance  of  elTecting  what  is  still 
more  important  to  us,  the  union  of  tho  en'irc; 
South.'  What  sort  of  an  union  of  the  Soui'.i 
docs  the  senator  wish?  Is  not  the  South 
already  united  as  a  part  of  the  common  con- 
federacy ?  Does  he  want  any  other  union  of  it  ? 
I  wish  he  would  explicitly  state.  I  should  be 
glad,  also,  if  ho  would  define  what  he  means  by 
the  South.  lie  sometimes  talks  of  the  planta- 
jon  or  staple  States.  Maryland  is  partly  a 
staple  State.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
more  so  And  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
ftlso  stiiy]e  productions.    Are  all  those  States 


parts  of  Aw  Sonth?  I  fear,  Mr.  President,  tbi 
tho  political  geography  of  the  senator  cnn .  r^ 
bends  a  much  larger  South  than  thn  ^^v 
which  is  the  objec*  of  his  particular  solicitude. 
and  that,  to  find  tho  latter,  we  should  bare  to 
go  to  South  Caroluiu ;  and,  upon  our  arriTil 
there,  trace  bin:  to  Fort  Hill.  This  is  tlie  ^ 
interested  senator  from  South  Carolina ! 

"  But  ho  has  left  no  party,  and  joined  no 
party !    No !    None.    With  the  daily  evidencej 
before  us  of  his  frequent  association,  counseliiw 
and  acting  with  the  other  party,  ho  would  tu 
our  credulity  too  much  to  require  iis  to  believi 
that  he  has  formed  no  connection  nith  it.  Hs 
may  stand  upon  his  reserved  riRhts ;  b  it  ther 
must  be  mentally  reserved,  for  they  iirc  Udt  jlj. 
vious  to  tho   senses.      Abandoned  no  partji 
Why  this  letter  proclaims  his  having  quitted  m[ 
and  assigns  his  reasons  for  doing  it ;  one  i 
which  is,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  that :.  iomi  I 
bank  which  the  senator  hitnself  has  suctajied 
about  twenty-four  yamii  uT  the  twenty-seven  I 
that  he  has  been  in  public  life.    Whattver  ia- 1 
pression  the  senator  may  endeavor  to  Tiafei 
without  the  Senate  upon  the  country  at  laiw, 
no  man  within  the  Senate,  who  has  eyes  to  set 
or  ears  to  hear,  can  mistake  his  present  positioa 
and  party  connection.    If  in  the  speech  whidj 
I  addressed  to  the  Senate  on  a  former  diyf 
there  had  been  a  single  uct  statc<l  whicim 
not  perfectly  true,  or  an  inference  drawn  whia 
was  not  fully  warranted,  or  any  description  o. 
his  situation  which  was  in<:orrect,  no  man  would 
enjoy  greater  pleasure  than  I  should  do  in  n 
fying  the  error.    If,  in  the  picture  which  I  j^. 
trayed  of  the  senator  and  his  course,  there! 
any  thing  which  can  justly  give  him  dissatirf 
tion,  he  must  look  to  the  original  and  not  tot 
painter.  The  conduct  of  an  eminent  public  n 
is  a  fair  subject  for  exposure  and  anunadveKio 
When  I  addressed  the  Senate  before,!  had  jo 
perused  this  letter.     I  recollected  all  its  r 
proaches  and  imputations  against  us,  and  tho 
which  were  made  or  implied  in  the  speech  i 
the  honorable  senator  were  also  fresh  in 
memory.    Does  he  expect  to  be  allowed  toi 
such  imputations,  and  make  such  reproach 
against  others  without  retaliation?    Hold 
myself  amenable  for  my  public  conduct,  Icho 
to  animadvert  upon  his,  and  upon  thatofotha 
wiicnevcr  circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  n 
drr  it  ni"VBsary ;  awl  T  do  it  under  all  just  j 
;■}^raci'  111 ,;    which  belongs  to  the  excrcisel 
such  a  piivilcge. 

"  Tho  senator  has  thought  proper  to  eien 
a  corresponding  privilege  towards  myself; 
without  being  very  specilic,  has  taken 
himself  to  impute  to  me  the  charge  of  [ 
over  upon  some  occasion,  and  that  in  a  ma 
which  left  my  motive  no  matter  of  conjee 
If  tho  Ecnator  mean  to  allude  to  the  stalej 
refuted  calumny  of  George  Kremer,  I 
him  I  can  hear  it  without  the  slightest  i 
tion;  and  if  ho  can  find  any  fragment  ofj 
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rent  banner  to  cover   his 
he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  PnZ." ,  "'j<'"^t>on8, 
.hich  it  affords.     In  mv  T/fl^  *''^'  '^"^^^^ 
-■■ "-  -'-■■^  ■■;;  I  4J^^^  *''«'«  was  no 


ftiutu  II,  uuuruB.     in  my  a 

going  over  about  it;  I  was  ••  .v,      T  ""^  "" 

WofRepresentative«^^dhadf!f^''  °^  ^''^ 
for  one  of  three  canrfw„«.,..  ""7.  ^^g've  a  vote 


ruse  ui«cf.re»eniaiives,  and  h»Hf«-  "" 

for  one  of  three  candidates  rwh  ^""^  "  ™*« 
Mr.  Crawford's  unfortunate  „  •  P''^«dency. 
placed  him  out  of  the  question  'ri!^u'^"**'oo 
(lierefore,  limited  to  the  ven'p^Ki^ '^''""'^  ^«s. 
from  Massachusetts,  or  to  thoS**  ^^""eman 
khitMtof  the  hermitage.  I  LnM  "^"'i''®''  •"- 
,ote;«id  according];^  I  stete/on?f"*  """ 
occasion,  t  gave  the  vote  which  i.r  *^t"°'''' 
iftntucky,  I  communicated  f«'  *"''^™  '  'eft 

n,  the  contmgency  which  hapS  {\^'"" 
dcverforone  moment  reirrettPfl  i^i  \  K  '"'^« 
pre.  It  is  true,  that  th^  lelf  f  ''*''«  '  '^en 
uek7.had  requested  the  reS'"*."'^  "^  Ken- 

■h.tWeto'^oteforSeSECn  f°" 

own  immediate  constituents  I  kn„^   ' ,,   *  ^7 

«ed  to  his  election,  aS  it'^n  S^-^ 


unu luiuieuiaie  constituents  I  Ln»™^  ' ,.  """'J 
■  opposed  to  his  election,  and  it  waT  I^"'  ^^''^ 
liDd  not  that  of  the  leffiX,  1  ^  *''^""  ^'". 
[..e^principle  «PplicaWolX7°.;;<J»^  > 
Itoctions,  which  I  was  to  denn,!*  •  *u°°  °^  "i" 
Li.  Iti^  their  glor^r  andPfflv  '°*''^  ^""o*- 
Ibre  concurred  in  the  elevS"?.  T^''  *° 
I;«ksoa  They  ratified  and  c^nfiTn,  J  ^^"^™1 
Ld  eveiy  ^presentativeThlt  Serh?v^^^^^^^ 

[ «If  my  information  be  not  entirelv  Jn^ 
W  there  was  any  going  over  in  m.^  >ncorrect, 
^1  election  which  terminated  i„  %P^''^^"- 
5,thesenatorfrom  Sou  h  Cat,  L*^''^'?'"-^' 
-«nt  over.     I  have  iinr?«r=?   J'~;''"^  "ot 
«or,when  he  ceased  to  be?n  f°^  ^^"^  *he 
A-mi  is,  after  the  memomh^"'"  "^  ^^^ 
k  in  Philadelphia  by  thoZ?en'  ""T^^^nt 
Na(3Ir.DAi.LAs)  withd^i?„   k*  minister  to 

r-UwastheC^^^'JS^^^ 

pof  .Mr.  Adams.   Whaf  ^^^T-       .  °*  *"^  elec- 

tards  to  uTt;  Xe^erSK^^^^  ^^ 
Mson,  I  know  not.  It  is  not  "^^  u^??^™l 
Vte  to  others  uncharitable  m  ^  '"'^'*  *» 
pe  the  senator  to  SKhal^f"*'^''"'  and  I 
h  coascienco  and  hL  tu„Trv%^'''?  '>'« 
►f  no  reproaches  to  make  mil"  ^^°'  ^"•'  ' 
Minvul  emble  toSvattS ">  '"'^J'^*'' 
[account  of  any  part  wmI  rTfV  ■°'"  ''^^crs, 

h»ns  satisfaction  upon  iho\/  ?  "'"*  ""^ 
H^o'is  adniinistratinn  ^  ■?•  u  °'°  '^O'Tse  of 
llhesenator  from  Sn  h'"'!^'''^  ''ns""^- 

.,    ;^^'f''adTo:„l^^••^t';^gether 
f  »'■-')  pnde  and  M         . '  to"!.";' "l,,^;  J 


the  question  of  the  nnJ  ^"*'^°  ^^ws  ago  on 
^f  the  United  StaJes'^Tf  *r'*»''"«h  «  bink 
y  the  sad  md!Lt^''^«'l^'^y^ro^£ 
want  of  such  an  instE^  «Perience  of  the 
calamities  of  war  Vf  "'  ^""^"^g  out  of  the 
"ade  in  commrwifh  Mr  m'^'"^  ^^ch  I 
emors  of  Virginia  Jli  ^u'  *'"dison,  two  «,v. 
republican  paSv  'tn^.*''«  g^eat  body  of ^hj 
longed.        ^  "^'  *«  which  1  have  ever  be! 

^  t'SS-t'  ^"''^  W  to  no 
of;ntemalimprovem?nf^^'^'"''"»*««J  ««  tha? 
-the  senator  before  a^H  f  15?^®  ^''at  double 
guietlygiip    j^I«^^  and  I  behind  him.    He 

He  introdi^d  and  Sm^edThV  ^^'^  *»>«  bridfe! 

t\?^l\^"-«in?^rtre"f^^^^^^^ 


™cnt,  but  proceeds  unon  thl  *"®  govern- 

tZ^,  '"^ontestableTwhSn  T""^*'"'^  o^"  ^ts 
quentlym  thedepartmenfnf  T"^   8"t.se. 

Congress  a  brilliaKort  IZ^l'-  ^^  "^^^  to. 
a«a  and  magnificent  »  „  u'  ^'"-^tchmg  as  splen- 
Provements  for  the    *.-''^''°^  °^  internal  S. 
Presented  to  the  aSlT  "»*'«"'  ««  ^^er  w^ 
mankind.  ®  a^toiration  and  wonder ^^ 

gelfeVlXl^^etrrs^!'?"*''  <^«o«-  is 
HewasforabankofiheTrn     VS^  *°  hobbies. 
He  proposed,  supported  „n^*''  ^l^'^^  'n  1816 
tomed  abihty  carried  fl'  "°?  ^'^^  h's  accus- 
«"stained  h^Tltsat^^^h  ^^^  charter    X 
stitutiomUity,  of  which     '"^  grounds  of  con! 
the  e^pressi^'^  of  rdoibt"  T'  ""'^t  '^'^'^th  "d 
years  of  its  continuance  no  .^^T^  ^^^  ^^''nty 
fn>m  hin,  as  to  the  powerVo  Sf  '?''  "'"^P^^ 
1834  when  it  was  aboul  !«      *  ®  '*•    ^nd  in 
rately  advocated  the  Sewal'nH' ''^  "^^^be! 
twelve  years  more     ZTJ     °/  '*«  term  for 
suppose  the  poWlV  „S7  .P^^onnd  he  mav 
ever  opinion  he  mlve^l^-'^  *"  ^>  and  whaT 
physical   faculty  ZanV"^  of  his'own  meS- 
P'am,  practical^;^2n   ,  """^'°«  ^^at   any 
comprehend  how  it  if  ^^   !-°^^  "*«  can  ever 
an  "nconstitutTona^f£4°K"*r*'  *°P°°'ong 
may  have  all  the  spSes  b  ^^'"^  ^''^^  ?   hI 
read  to  us  in  an  audTbie  L^  ^  ^^^''  "delivered 
and  caU  upon  the  Sale  Z^^^,"^''^^, 
them,  beginning  with  S  „     '?^'-''^'^  *»  heai^ 
hank  of  the  United  ^t„.     -^^f  *>  ^n  favor  of  a 
speech  «^a,w"  a  banft"J,^^i«'  ^o^^n  to  Ls 
delivered  the  other  dav  „„Vl'^  ^"'^^  States 
no  progress  in  hiffa^^  "t"1  ^^  ^I  have  made 
any  unkind  spirit  £  V     •n''  "°*  ^peak  this  in 
senator  whenT'^S   L""!."  ^^"  ^he  honorabfe 
bo  80,  when  he  reX^lS*""*'    ''«  «'' ' 

-'.Hether.we^rned°-X^r^j: 
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out  the  war  and  down  to  the  peace.  We  agreed 
as  to  a  bank  of  the  United  States — as  to  a  pro- 
tective tariff— as  to  internal  improvements — 
and  latelj,  as  to  those  arbitrary  and  violent 
measures  which  characterized  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  No  two  prominent 
public  men  erer  agreed  better  together  in  re- 
spect to  important  measures  of  national  policy. 
We  concur  now  in  nothing.  'Ve  separate  for 
ever." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
says  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  my  Edge- 
field letter  then  met  his  view  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  he  read  that  document  with  equal  pain 
and  amazement.  Now  it  happens  that  I  ex- 
pressed these  '  self-same  sentiments  just  as 
strongly  in  1834,  in  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause  by  that  gentleman's 
own  party;  and  of  which  a  vast  number  of 
copies  were  published  and  circulated  through- 
out the  United  .^atee. 

"  But  the  senator  tells  us  that  he  is  among 
the  most  constant  men  in  this  world.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  charging  others  with  incon- 
sistency ;  but  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  if  the 
gentleman  has  not  changed  his  principles,  he 
has  most  certainly  changed  his  company;  for, 
though  he  boasts  of  setting  out  in  public  life  a 
republican  of  the  school  of  '98,  he  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  old  federal  party.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  disparage  that  party.  I  always  respected 
them  as  men,  though  I  believed  their  political 
principles  to  be  wrong.  Now,  either  the  gen- 
tleman's associates  have  changed,  or  ho  has ; 
for  they  are  now  together,  though  belonging 
formerly  to  different  and  oiiposing  parties — par- 
ties, as  every  one  knows,  dirf^ctly  opposed  to 
each  other  in  policy  and  principles, 

'•  Ho  says  I  was  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  181G, 
and  took  the  leivd  in  its  support.  lie  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  again.  It  was  in  charge  of  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  Lowndes,  chairman 
tlien  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as 
a  revenue  measure  only.  I  took  no  other  part 
whatever  but  to  deliver  an  oil-hand  speech,  at 
the  request  of  a  friend.  The  question  of  pro- 
tection, as  a  constitutional  question,  was  not 
touched  at  all.  It  was  not  made,  if  my  memo- 
ry serves  me,  for  some  years  after.  As  to  pro- 
tection, I  believe  little  of  it,  except  what  all  ad- 
mit was  incidental  to  revenue,  was  contained  in 
tlio  act  of  1810.  As  to  my  views  in  regard  to 
protection  at  that  early  period,  I  refer  to  my 
remarks  in  1813,  when  I'  opiwsed  o,  renewal 
of  the  non-importation  act,  exprcssly  on  the 
liiound  of  its  giving  too  much  protection  to  tlie 
manufacturers.  But  while  I  declared,  in  my 
place,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it  on  that  ground, 
1  at  the  same  time  stated  that  I  would  go  as  far 
as  I  could  with  propriety,  when  peace  return- 
ed, to  protect  the  capital  which  the  war  and  the 
fxtreme  poUcy  of  tho  government  had  turned 
nto  tiiat  chanuel.    Tho  senator  refers  to  my 


"Bnt  the  senator  sa 


report  on  internal  unprovement,  when  l  mi  

secretary  of  war ;  but,  as  usual  with  him.  tn,  ^M  i  ""S  "?7  «?'n«tor 

gets  to  tell  that  I  made  it  in  obedience  toi Z  H  !^!^I^'^F^'  JL 

olution  of  the  House,  to  which  I  was  bound  to  ' """"  "" 


answer,  and  that  I  expressly  stated  I  didnot 
involve  the  constitutional  question ;  of  ^jjjji 
the  senator  may  now  satisfy  himself,  if  he  wiU 
read  the  latter  part  of  the  report.    As  to  tiie 
bonus  bill,  it  grew  out  of  the  recommendalion 
of  Mr.  Madison  in  his  last  message ;  and  al. 
though  I  proposed  that  the  bonus  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improve. 
ment,  leaving  it  to  be  determined  thereafter 
whether  we  had  the  power,  or  the  constitution' 
should  )je  amended,  in  conformity  to  Air.  Madi- 
son's recommendation.    I  did  not  toucii  the 
question  to  what  extent  Congress  might  pos- 
sess the  power ;  and  when  requested  to  insert 
a  direct  recognition  of  the  power  by  some  of 
the .  leading  members,  I  refused,  expressly  on 
the  ground  ^hat,  though  I  believed  it  existed.  I 
had  not  made  up  my  mind  how  far  it  extended. 
As  to  tho  bill,  it  was  perfectly  constitutional 
in  my  opinion  then,  and  which  still  remains 
unchanged,  to  set  aside  the  fund  propo.'scd,  and 
with  the  object  intended,  but  which  could  not 
bo  used  without  specific  appropriations  there- 
after. 

"  In  my  opening  remarks  to-day,  I  said  tk 
senator's  speech  was  remarkable,  both  for  iti 
omissions  and  mistakes;  and  the  senator  infera. 
with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  that  I  alluded  tot 
difference  between  his  spoken  and  printed 
speech,  and  that  I  was  answering  the  latter, 
In  tliis  he  was  mistaken;  I  haidly  cverreadi 
speech,  but  reply  to  what  is  said  licre  in  de- 
bate. I  know  no  other  but  tho  speech  dcliiw 
ed  here. 

"  As  to  tho  arguments  of  each  of  us,  I  m 
willing  to  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  tiie 
country :  his  speech  and  arguments,  and  mine 
will  bo  read  with  the  closer  attention  and  deeper 
interest  in  con.«equenco  of  tliis  day's  occurrence 
It  is  all  I  ask." 

Mr.  Clay.    "  It  is  very  true  that  the  senator 
had  on  other  occasions,  besides  his  Edgefield 
letter,  claimed  that  the  inliucnce  arising  from 
the  interference  of  his  own  State  bad  cllkted 
tho  tariff  compromise.     Mr.  C,  Imd  so  stalJd 
the  fact  when  up  before.     But  in  tho  Edje- 
field  letter  tho  senator  took  new  ground,  he  de-j 
nounced  tiioso  with  whom  ho  had  been  actinji 
as  persons  in  whom  ho  could  have  no  confi- 
dence, and  imputed  to  them  tho  design  of  re- 
newing a  high  tariff  and  patronizing  cxtrar 
gant  expenditures,  as  tlio  natural  consequenc 
of  tho  establishment  of  a  bank  of  tiie  IniK 
States,  and  had  presented  this  as  a  reason  fo 
his  recent  course.    When,  said  Mr.  C,  I  saif 
charge  liiio  this,  together  with  an  ini|)ut«ti( 
of  unworthy  motives,  ind  all  this  delibcratdj 
written  and  published,  I  could  not  but  fecln 
diirercntly  from  what  I  should  luTe  done  undi 
a  mere  casual  remark. 
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"Bot  the  senator  savs  th*f  tf  r  v 
etonged  principles,  I  ^y'^^f^  ,f  J  ^^  not 
etnnge  company.    Why  really  M^*p^*.>*o 
the  gentleman  has  so  recenX  Sii^^?  v"*?*- 
tto  that  he  seems  to  K  S"      "*" 

what  company  he  has  fallen  himSr*^"  '"^^ 
(hat  some  of  my  friends  once  Z1^n~^  x  *Y« 
federal  party.    Sir,  I  am  rSdv  +r^-  *^  *^« 
eiamination  with  the  honomW«  =„  ^.®  "*°  *" 
time,  and  then  we  shaU  se^tf  SL^"" ''^  «»J^ 
more  members  of  that  same  ,.M  f^     ^"^  °°t 
amongst  those  whom  tT  senator  h^:^^  ^^ 
centlj  joined,  than  on  our  side  of  th^  k°  "- 
I  The  plain  truth  is,  that  it  is  thT^i/r^^  ^°"««- 
I  tyih  whom  he'  is  nt  acfc^  fclpaf- 
.former  grounds  of  difference^uS'^*"  the 
guished  that  party,  and  weVe  tL  ^  ?    1''*'°- 
of  contention  betVeeS  Them  Snd^th«  '"''''r/.' 
cans,  have  ceased  from  lanse  of  h^  the  republi- 
of  circumstances,  with  the  ™Sn  ^^  "^""^ 
that  is  the  mainUanco  Ld  Tn^Se  ofT^  """^ 
(tire  power..   This  was  a  leftdimT^r  ^5^°"" 
fedeml  party.     A  stronV  poweffuTt^/^  '^' 
getic  executive  was  its^Se  ten?t    Th': 
I  leading  members  of  that  nartv  h«^^         ^ "e 
(the national  convention  wUhXiimn-"?  ""l*'^ 
Innder  the  new  constitutSn  tS  ?Stt?  *''"* 
Ims  too  weak.    The  danwr  V)    ^^^''"tive  arm 

Ithelegislitive  departmenT  of  t h„  "^^"i-^ed  by 
Ld  Jcordingly  the-"ld  fim,  1°?'^'""°* ' 
Ithat  the  Executive  must  be  Seld^fc  ^''^ 
fcuence  must  be  extended  a3  »7'  tn";t  its  m- 
lad  as  a  means  to  thifthat  ff «  n,."'"^*'''*"^^  I 
I  mnitiplied.     AnTwhat  r  ^^^^'l'^  »us/ 
lioar  the  leading  obi^tTf?hn/  ^''?^'  ''  "^t  this 
Uorhasj/„etlj;,*>^£\?r?^^^^^^^ 
knsmamtamed  in  the  convontion  bv&lr  i* 
k  that  to  remove  a  public  offlL„      •^J"'''- 
kid  cause,  would  righMv  subioS  f  ""  'l""' 
Ktho  United  States  to  Ll-'u  "  P'^^'^'^nt 
t  not  only  is'l^rea^o^r^it^^^^^^^ 
K'pie  18  maintained  that  no^Sson  ™„  ^'''' 
pked.  A  IS  removed  and  B  is  n.,Mn  k-  ^  •*" 
^nm  such  is  the  pCure  of  th«  -  '      *"' 

,  "The  senator  is  fond  of  th«  -  P/^^^^^nt. 
ttmysdf  have  gonetoi  iJ.T'^;,  '•^''""'^ 
f%  and  selfc^omJlScenc^vSh  *'''."?"'> 
Ipoals  to  it  in  vindication  of  h  «  L"^'""'"  ^° 
N.  Letmethca  read  «  little  f^  '=°'^'''- 
|«  very- speeches  in  ifiU  fJ        ,  •  ?"  ""^  of 

rfc;^ii7^«oted,^diti,7i;sto'':e''" 

(7tor.dsoloud,andthoSe«roltst:ro- 


J!^!!!^J^^^;^UR^.  PMSIDENT. 


■rgument  aeainsf  if^  xl*"?'  **  the  strongest 
lead  to  the"SS  *4yj^  *^t  U  ^i^  -ecessaS 
Yet,  now  the  senator  tS«  I  1*™°^  ^oi. 
system  the  wisest  th°L  «„  '  *^*  '^"«  ''^^ 
acquiescence  of  the  hono^Kf  ^''-  ^^  to  the 
sures  deemed  by  him  .Zf  tf  "."tor  in  mea- 
"gret  that  he  suSZ,  '°^?°'*'*?tional,  I  only 
acquiescence.    neVastl^f^^'^^^  »  his 

thefinancecommittStheothVp*''"  \^»^  °' 
been  put  ther«  by  mvllf^*if'^^°"««.  having 

^hile  in  the  doctriS  of  ^1^"^""^  *"  thi 
sound,  and  reporting?'  that  »ff  ;  ««,Perfectly 
esced  for  neariy  twf  ntV^  *  ^^*''=t.    He  acquf- 
caping  from  hi^  S  tCwi.T  «  ^°«ht\s- 
year  1834  comes:  t£lZ,,>.'^  *™^-    The 
currency  turned  up  side  S*^  V  f^^  the 
comes  forward  and  proposes^  Tt  *^S  «^"»tor 
tinuation  of  the  BaKf  thelr^if  ^1.^^  "  <=°°- 
twelve  years^-here  ^quiesciL  n^'"**  ®**tes  for 
as  ho  tells  us,  in  Sfn"^  ""^.'"orej  and 
^"t  if  the  salvation  of  the  c^uT^  ^^^  *=°"»try. 


ButTf  thT  a&onTth  *"  ^^«  t"hrcou^tT; 
his  acquiescent,?  i1S!2^".°tV  would  just  J; 
regret  that  ho  dS  not^J'^J^l^j'^'nonly 
acquiesce  once  more  in  wSnf  '*  '?>'"  ^^"^  to 
died  all  our  evils.  ^**  would  have  reme- 

"  In  regard  to  the  tariff  of  1  Si «  i.    xv 
forgotten  the  dispute  at  th„fi-^*¥'^°«tor 
protection  of  the  cott^J  Sf  V"®  "hout  the 
very  point  of  that  dSnt^  """nnfecture  ?     The 
a  right  to  give  nrnt«?*-     ^'^'  whether  we  had 

thelruthoFwhaflSThaTtr-    '^^  '^^^ 
question  as  to  the  pSr  of  th  J  *''*"'"'"*'°n"' 
protect  our  own  industrv  w«a      government  to 
fore  1820or  1822    I^wS  hut  ^Z'l'"''''^  he- 
controverted,  and  Ro^n  „ft     *  ^""^t  hinted,  then 
liflcation,  althST,"fi'^''^P'^nded  intonul- 
the  tarifi'  of  iSfon  theTe?;  ^'^  ^P^^^^ 
had  power.    I  do  not  no  J    •'^  ^f°""^  that  we 
his  whole  course  in  tht^r  T?*""^*  distinctly 
tainly  btroduS  tlS  iS^KT'.'^"*  ^^ '^^- 
sustained  it  by  a  speech  on  .^'"  '?  181C,  and 
temal  improvemcnfs  wbfn?  ^^^  .""''J^ct  of  in- 
nor  implies  a  doTbt  of  Ihecon^r^^'l^''  ''^P'''''^ 
Jut  why  set  apart  a  bonus  ?f  th"*"""'  P^^'^^r. 
had  no  power  to  mak«  inii'    ,  •  ^  government 
If  he  wished  intcrS    "l™*'  ""P^^ements? 
«cientiouslybeiev?dtL^^  •'^^"''"ts,  hut  con- 

^I'i  he  not'^intSl^t'SutTn''"*'""^ 
amend  the  constitution^    Yorb„P''°r'"»  to 
such  th  ug.    Whpn  u '        f  ot  ho  ollered  no 

report  fi4  thV  w"ar''dertmen?  '!«  '^''"^^ 
mean  ?    Why  dirl  L  :P^ . '^^"t,  what  did  he 

bnghtandgo^rgeoisnlff^'r  "«  '^"h  tha? 

"nd  piers  and  Kors^  if  if  wf  "*""''  ""^  '•«»ds, 
Jor  UG  to  touch  tL  pla'n  wUh  „nrr'*'*"t'«"'»^ 
'i"o  senator  says  iiSly  t  ,„?  .k- """'^''g^rs  ? 
not  broach  the  consSin  .*  ^'"^  ''•'Port  did 
But  why  ?    Is  thol       '""!"'  question:    True 

that  he^fid  l?SSn't'^r.^'"«'°°  *S 
about  it?    What  It.     i    himself  any  doubt 

would  it  boSld  thrh'*/™."'"'^'"'^^  thng 

"'  his  ofliciai  caSy  Pn^seS."'^''  ^^P^^ment! 

*^    ''  present  a  report  to  both 
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houses  of  Congress,  proposing  a  most  elaborate 
plan  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  whole 
union,  accompanied  bj  estimates  and  statistical 
tables,  when  he  believed  there  was  no  power  in 
either  house  to  adopt  any  part  of  it.  The  sena- 
tor dwells  upon  his  consistency :  I  can  tell  him 
when  he  will  be  consistent — and  that  is  when 
he  shall  never  pronounce  that  word  again." 

Mr.  Oalhoun.  "As  to  the  tariff  of  1816, 1 
never  denied  that  Congress  have  the  power  to 
impose  a  protective  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue ;  and  beyond  that  the  tariff  of  1816 
did  not  go  one  inch.  The  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  protective  tariff  was  never 
raised  till  some  time  afterwards. 

"As  to  what  the  senator  says  of  executive 
power,  I,  as  much  as  he,  am  opposed  to  its  aug- 
mentation, and  I  will  go  as  far  in  preventing  it 
as  any  man  in  this  House.  I  maintain  that  the 
executive  and  judicial  authorities  should  have 
no  discretionary  power,  and  as  soon  aS  they 
begin  to  exercise  such  power,  the  matter  should 
bo  taken  up  by  Congress.  These  opinions  are 
well  grounded  in  my  mind,  and  I  will  go  as  far 
as  any  in  bringing  the  Executive  to  this  point. 
But,  I  believe,  the  Executive  is  now  outstripped 
by  the  congressional  power.  He  is  for  restrict- 
ing the  one.    I  war  upon  both. 

"  The  senator  says  I  assigned  as  a  reason  of 
my  course  at  the  extra  session  that  I  suspected 
that  he  and  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  acted 
would  revive  the  tariff.  I  spoke  not  of  the  tariff, 
but  a  national  bank.  I  believe  that  banks  natu- 
rally and  assuredly  ally  themselves  to  taxes  on 
the  community.  The  higher  the  taxes  the  greater 
their  profits ;  and  so  it  is  ^vith  regard  to  a  sur- 
plus and  the  government  disbursements.  If  the 
banking  power  is  on  the  side  of  a  national  bank, 
I  see  in  that  what  may  lead  to  all  the  conse- 
quences which  I  have  described ;  and  I  oppose 
institutions  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  re- 
sults. When  the  bank  should  receive  the  money 
of  the  government,  it  would  ally  itself  to  taxa- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  be  resisted  on  that  ground. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  question  is  now  fairly 
met.  The  fate  ot  the  country  depends  on  the 
point  of  separation ;  if  there  be  a  separation  be- 
tween the  government  and  banks,  the  banks 
will  bo  on  the  republican  side  in  opposition  to 
taxes ;  u  they  unite,  they  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 

"  The  senator  says  I  acquiesced  in  the  use  of 
the  banks  because  the  banks  existed.  I  did  so 
because  the  connection  existed.  The  banks  were 
already  used  as  depositories  of  tho  government, 
and  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  reverse  that 
■tate  of  thbgs.  I  went  on  tho  ground  that  tho 
banks  were  a  necessary  evil.  Tlic  State  bonks 
exist;  and  would  not  he  be  a  madman  tiiat 
would  annihilate  them  because  their  respective 
bills  are  uncurrent  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ?  The  work  of  creating  them  is  done,  and 
cannot  bo  reversed ;  when  once  done,  it  is  done 
•"br  ever. 


"  I  was  formerly  dedded  in  &Tor  of  septntini! 
the  banks  and  the  government,  but  it  was  jm 
possible  then  to  make  it,  and  it  would  have  been 
followed  by  nothing  but  disaster.  The  senato 
says  the  separation  already  exists ;  but  it  !• 
only  contingent ;  whenever  the  banks  resume 
the  connection  will  be  legally  restored.  In  I831 
I  objected  to  the  sub-treasury  project  and  I 
thought  it  not  as  safe  as  the  system  novl)efon 
us.  But  it  turns  out  that  it  was  more  safe  u 
appears  from  the  argument  of  the  senator  fm 
Delaware,  (Mr.  Bayard.)  I  was  then  unT 
the  impression  that  the  banks  were  more  safe 
but  it  proves  otherwise." 

Mr.  Clay.  "  If  the  senator  would  review  Iiii 
speech  again,  he  would  see  there  a  plain  and 
explicit  denunciation  of  a  sub-treasury  Bystem, 

"The  distinguished  senator  from  South  Caw- 
Una  (I  had  almost  said  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  so  lately  and  so  abruptly  has  he  bursted 
all  amicable  relations  between  us,  independent 
of  his  habit  of  change,  I  think,  when  he  fiodj 
into  what  federal  doctrines  and  federal  companr 
he  has  gotten,  he  will  be  disposed  soon  to  M 
regret  and  to  return  to  us,)  has  not,  I  am  pe^ 
suaded,  weighed  sufficiently  the  import  of  the  1 
unkind  imputations  contained  in  his  Edgefield 
letter  towards  his  former  allies— imputations  i 
that  their  principles  are  dangerous  toourinsti-l 
tutions,  and  of  their  want  of  firmness  and  pi- 
triotism.  1  have  read  that  singular  letterapdiij 
and  agam,  with  inexpressible  surprise  and » 
gret;  more,  however,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  sij 
so,  on  his  own  than  on  our  account. 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  done ;  and  I  sincei^lj 
hope  that  the  adjustment  of  the  account  betwe 
tho  senator  and  myself,  just  made, maybe, 
satisfactoiy  to  him  as  I  assure  him  and  tl 
Senate  it  is  perfectly  so  to  me." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "I  have  more  to  say,  but  wil 
forbear,  as  the  senator  appears  desirous  of  bi 
ing  the  last  word." 

Mr.  Clay.    "  Not  at  all." 


The  personal  debate  between  Mr.  Calb 
and  Mr.  Clay  terminated  for  the  day,  and  irij 
apparent  good  feeling ;  but  only  to 
speedily  on  a  new  point,  and  to  lead  to  furtlj 
political  revelations  important  to  history 
Calhoun,  after  a  long  alienation,  personal  is  n 
as  political,  from  Air.  Van  Burcn,  and  bill 
warfare  upon  him,  had  become  reconciled  tol 
in  both  capacities,  and  had  made  a  complin 
tary  call  upon  him,  and  had  expressed  tol 
ah  approbation  of  his  leading  measurea. 
this  was  natural  and  proper  after  he 
come  a  public  supporter  of  these  measures ; 
manifestation  of  respect  and  confidence ! 
cided,  after  a  seven  yeors'  perseverance  inaj 
faro  so  bitter,  could  not  be  expected  to  f 
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114  accordingly,  a  desi, 

as  successor  to  Mr.  Vai 

tobim.    The  opposition 

mth  this  unputation  •  i 

was  taken  in  the  Senate 

of «  public  debate.    Jfr. 

into  the  Senate  a  bilj  t 

States  the  public  lands 

afterasaleofthesaleab] 
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•ons  which  induced  him  to  in 
Md  to  explanations  on  oth^r  ^ 

|ilr«l«c«l  llii,  wKX""*"  <( 

J'liich  the  city  thn  ^L.i    "»   H 

fcasserttS'ttUob?."'^ 
I%ed,  and  Imvo  «?fh^'"*'°"-1 
iBktitu  ed  by  othnr«  iV°  »  fej 
(«dconfldentiJ]°i"  "^'^ /"t" 
Jtac  fflien  this  now  «f!;  A"**  shq 
^olaken  place  thi  f    '°.  °^  ^^'^sl 

P«ion  has  o'hl'lr  *'•'■«'' 
»'ta'ijustffientofrn^"°^?»J^  «»[ 
rHh«had„oErK*'^«'*H 
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""I  of  support   rm,^-..*°  ^^0^] 

^measure;  and  ho  riw^"^'  *»  <f 


^^^^l^!!!Lj^^!^^^^:^^^m^^n>^, 


without  the  imputation  of  BmiateiZ^'        I ^19 

w«  taken  in  the  Senate  to  mieuL^'"  «°°duct  a  s^i^T  ti  ""*"«  ^  I«"«naJ 
of.public  debate.  Mr.  Oalhotn  had  b^'^.T*^'  -<i  ttwba^lft  .""'"'  '°  ^''^  Sen- 
into  the  Senate  a  bill  to  cede  to  the  I^  P'''-  ^lay  o7hl  o^„  ».  ^"°*  ''^  «'^'»««°« 
States  the  public  lands  .Sn  th^r  T^^l^^^.  "'^^^  ^  ^^^r  of  Jfc 

after  s  sale  of  the  ealeabfe  JT   7        '°"'^'       «  t, 
p«,  for  .h.  taea.  .,  C  "iS!:;?:  U.iSSfca'«»»K«uol^t^,, 

ito  »».e  MI  which  he  h«i  biZt  "  .  "   ""?  ^"i™""!  Sl.^  i.""^  "»  "nctioS 

B.  „»...■,  ^h^h.^'  z  Lthf ?■"  P'-  s  p,^o^rJJ"'^'»  s  Sirs 

.^b™.ghii..rz'.:sor:hrh::^=°^-!;^^^^^^^ 

I  .Bd  to  explanations  on  othir      •       *"  ^'"*n'   ^°"'  i'  "°*  *™e  in  m?ne     nt  "^T?"*"*  occ^ 

Itation,  continued  to  eJli!l°{*''"*  «'J»in-duL  Si *''''^^^^^^  improS  tSv**"-**  ^° 

taerV2r:i!f^S.'^F^^^^^  ^—.  scope  and  .nl.  . 

lodconfldentid  natuJL     J    '"l""***'  ^"endly    ^''^  ^^bate,  and  led  tofnrthJ^        Munation  to 

Ifc when  this  nowSo  ^ffhi?"'^'^*"'''- "^^    '^^^ 

frrehken place,  the LVatorifnr  '^^t^'^  ^    "''  «'"<'°rd  between  h.'  '""'*^««  » """tter 

|«1J,  ho  had  no  doSt  £^^r"^««V''"  P"''«°   '"*''°'''  "'■'■^  «"•«  entitled  rfh,        ''"'■^'  ^'^^ 
Pf>ente,  it  is  important  To  kni-T-    ^^    "°»«  "^hon  they  choor*  ^'^  '"^  ^'^dica- 
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not,  was  a  proper  one,  as  it  was  important  for 
the  public  information.  He  again  refcrred  to 
the  rumors  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  new  relations  with 
the  President,  and  supposed  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  senator,  that  these  rumors  were 
true ;  and  that  his  support,  if  not  pledged,  was 
at  least  promised  conditionally  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Was  it  of  no  importance  to  the  public 
to  learn  that  these  pledges  and  compromises  had 
been  entered  into  ? — that  the  distinguished  sena- 
tor had  made  his  bow  in  court,  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  monarch,  was  taken  into  favor,  and  agreed 
henceforth  to  support  his  edicts  ?  " 

This  allusion  to  rumored  pledges  and  condi- 
tions on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  joined  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  proToked  a  retaliatory  notice  of 
what  the  same  rumor  had  bruited  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Clay  became  the  supporter  of  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

"The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  spoken 
much  of  pledges,  understandings,  and  political 
compromises,  and  sudden  change  of  personal  re- 
lations. He  [said  Mr.  C]  is  much  more  expe- 
rienced in  such  things  than  I  am.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  and  if  rumors  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  senator  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  such 
things,  in  connection  with  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, now  of  the  other  House ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  from  his  experience  then,  in  his 
own  case,  that  he  should  not  be  indisposed  to 
believe  similar  rumors  of  another  now.  But 
whether  his  sudden  change  of  personal  relations 
then,  ft-om  bitter  enmity  to  the  most  confiden- 
tial friendship  with  that  citizen,  was  preceded 
by  pledges,  understandings,  and  political  com- 
promises on  the  |»art  of  one  or  both,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  The  country  has  long  since 
passed  on  that." 

All  this  taunt  on  both  sides  was  mere  irrito- 
tibn,  having  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  writer  of  this  View,  on  each  of 
these  occasions  (of  sudden  coi\junotion8  with 
former  adversaries),  stood  in  a  relation  to  know 
what  took  place.  In  one  ca.se  he  was  confiden- 
tial with  Mr.  Clay ;  in  the  other  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  In  a  former  chapter  ho  has  giTcn  his 
testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  against  the 
imputed  bargain  with  Mr.  Adams :  lie  can  here 
give  it  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  lie  is  entirely 
certain — as  much  so  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  sup- 
porting a  negative — that  no  promise,  pledge,  or 
condition  of  any  kind,  took  place  between  Jlr. 
Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  coming  together 
>s  they  did  at  this  juncture.  How  fur  Mr.  Cal- 
houn might  liave  looked  to  his  own  chance  of 
succeeding  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  another  question, 
tnd  a  fair  one.    The  succession  was  certainly 


open  in  the  democratic  line.    Those  who  stogj 
nearest  the  head  of  the  party  had  no  desire  for 
the  presidency,  but  the  contrary;  and  onI» 
wished  a  suitable  chief  magistrate  at  the  head 
of  the  government— giving  him  a  ccrdial  sup. 
port  in  all  patriotic  measures ;  and  presenino 
their  independence  by  refusing  his  favors.   Thii 
allusion  refers  especially  to  Mr.  Silas  Wright- 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  calamitous  confla^ 
gration,  there  might  be  proof  that  it  would  an. 
ply  to  another.     Both  Mr.  Wright  and  3Hr 
Benton  refused  cabinet  appointments  from  Mr 
Van  Biucn;  and  repressed  every  movement 
in  their  favor  towards  the  presidency.    Under 
such  circumstances,  Mr.  Calhoun  might  have 
indulged  .in  a  vxsion  of  the  democratic  sncces- 
sion,  after  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
without  the  slippery  and  ignominious  contri^ 
ance  of  attempting  to  contract  for  it  before. 
hand.    There  was  certainly  a  talk  about  it,  and 
a   sounding   of  public   men.     Two  different 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  two  different  times 
and  places,— one  m  Missouii  (Thomas  Hudson, 
Esq.),  and  thex)ther  in  Washington  (Gov.  Wil- 
liam   Smith,  of  Virginia),— inquired  of  tiiis 
writer  whether  he  had  said  that  he  could  not 
support  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presidency  if 
nominated  by  a  democratic  donvention?  ai 
were  answered  that  he  had,  and  because  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  the  author  of  nullification,  and 
of  measures  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.    The  answer  went  into,  the  newspaijers, 
without  the  agency  of  him  who  gave  it,  and 
without  the  reasons  which  ho  gave :  and  his 
opposition  was   set  down    to  cau>es  equally 
gratuitous  and  unfoun'lcd — one,  pcr-onal  ill-will 
to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  other,  a  hankering  after 
the  place  himself.    But  to  return  to  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Calhoun.     These  reciprocal  taunts 
having  been  indulged  in,  the  debate  took  a 
more  elevated  turn,  and  entered  the  i-cgiou  of 
history.    Mr.  Calhoun  continued : 

"  I  will  assure  the  Benator,  if  there  were 

fledges  in  his  case,  there  were  none  in  mine. 
have  terminated  my  long-suspended  i)crsonal 
intercourse  with  the  President,  witliout  the 
sliglitcst  pledge,  understanding,  or  compromiio, 
on  either  side.  I  would  bo  the  last  to  iwire 
or  exact  such.  The  transition  from  their  for- 
mer to  their  present  personal  rehitiou  was  m 
and  natural,  requiring  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  j 
gives  mo  pleasure  to  suy,  thus  openly,  that  I 
have  apjiroved  of  all  the  loading  measures  oi 
tho   President,  since  he  took  the  Execulire 
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j«ir  simply  because  they  accord  with  the  prin- 
^9  and  policy  on  which  I  have  long  acted, 
Ji  often  openly  avowed.    The  change,  then,  in 
onr  personal  relations,  had  simply  followed  that 
of  our  political.    Nor  was  it  made  suddenly,  as 
the  senator  charges.    So  far  from  it,  more  than 
M)  years  have  elapsed  since  I  gave  a  decided 
supiwrt  to  the  leading  measure  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  on  which  almost  all  others  since  have 
jjT^cd.   This  long  interval  was  p'lrmitted  tc 
jjjij  order  that  his  acts  might  gi>e  assurance 
whether  there  was  a  coincidence  becween  jut 
Dolitical  views  as  to  the  principles  on  wliioU  the 
Mvemment  should  be  administered,  before  our 
Mrsonal  relations  should  be  changed.    I  deemed 
tt  due  to  both  thus  long  to  delay  the  change, 
unong  other  reasons  to  discountenance  such 
idle  ramors  as  the  senator  alludes  to.    That  his 
political  course  might  be  judged  (said  Mr.  Cal- 
houn) by  the  object  ho  had  in  view,  and  not  the 
j  aifpicion  and  jealousy  of  his  political  opponents, 
he  vould  repeat  what  he  had  said,  at  the  last 
session,  was  his  object.    It  is,  said  he,  to  oblit- 
erate all  those  measurtd  which  had  originated 
I  in  the  national  consolidation  school  of  politics, 
I  and  especially  the  senator's  famous  American 
IsTstem,  which  he  believed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
iMnstitution  and  the  genius  of  our  political  sys- 
Item  and  the  real  source  of  all  the  (fisordcrs  and 
Idan^crs  to  which  the  country  was^  or  had  been, 
Isubjcct.   This  done,  he  was  for  giving  the  gov- 
lemment  a  fresh  departure,  in  the  direction  in 
Ifhich  Jefferson  and  his  associates  would  give, 
were  they  now  alive  and  at  the  helm.    He  stood 
where  he  had  always  stood,  on  the  old  State 
tighta  ground.    His  change  of  personal  relation, 
which  gave  so  much  concern  to  the  senator,  so 
IT  from  involving  any  change  in  his  principles 
r  doctrines,  grew  out  of  them." 

The  latter  part  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
Ib  worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  and  perpetual 
membrance.    The  real  source  of  all  tho  disor- 
Itrs  to  which  the  country  was,  or  had  been 
object,  was  in  the  system  of  legislation  which 
Muraged  the  industry  of  ono  part  of  tho 
fnion  at  the  expense  of  the  other — which  gave 
e  to  extravagant  expenditures,  to  bo  expended 
(lually  in  tho  two  sections  of  the  Union — 
bd  which  left  tho  Southern  section  to  pay  the 
^penses  of  a  system  which  exhausted  her. 
s  remarkable  declaration  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
idc  in  1839— being  four  years  after  tho  slavery 
JiMion  had  superseded  the  tariff  agitation, — 
1  which  went  back  to  that  system  of  meas- 
)  of  which  protective  tariff  was  tho  main- 
kin^,  to  find,  and  truly  find,  tho  real  source 
|>ll  the  dangers  and  disorders  of  tho  country 
lit  and  present.    Mr.  Clay  replied : 

f  Hi' bid  understood  tho  senator  as  folicitat- 


ing  himself  on  the  opportnnity  which  had  been 
now  afforded  him  by  Mr.  O.  of  defining  onoa 
more  his  political  position ;  and  Mr.  C.  must 
say  that  he  had  now  defined  it  very  clcMly, 
and  had  apparently  given  it  a  new  definitioiu 
The  senator  now  declared  that  all  tho  leading 
measu -^s  of  the  present  administration  had  met 
his  a'  ;jrobation,  and  should  receive  his  support. 
It  turned  out,  then,  that  the  rumor  to  which 
Mr.  C.  had  alluded  was  true,  and  that  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  might  be  hereafter 
re^rded  as  a  supporter  of  this  administration, 
since  he  had  declared  that  all  its  leading  meas- 
ures were  approved  by  him,  and  should  have 
his  support.    As  to  the  allusion  which  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  had  made  in  regard 
to  Mr.  C.'s  support  of  the  head  of  another  ad- 
ministration [Mr.  Adams],  it  occasioned  Mr.  C. 
no  pain  whatever.    It  was  an  old  story,  which 
had  long  been  sunk  in  obUvion,  except  when 
the  senator  and  a  few  others  thought  proper  to 
bring  it  up.    But  what  were  the  facts  of  that 
case  ?    Mr.  C.  was  then  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  whom  three  persons  had 
been  returned,  fVom  whom  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  make  a  selection  for  the  presiden- 
cy.   As  to  one  of  those  three  candidates^  he  was 
known  to  be  in  on  unfortunate  condition,  in 
which  no  one  sympathized  with  him  more  than 
did  Mr.  C.    Certainly  tho  senator  from  South 
Carolina  did  not.    That  gentleman  was  there- 
fore out  of  the  question  as  a  candidate  for  the 
chief  magistracy  5  and  Mr.  C.  had  consequently 
the  only  alternative  of  the  illustrious  individual 
at  the  Hermitage,  or  of  the  man  who  was  now 
distinguished  in  tho  House  of  Representatives, 
and  who  had  held  so  many  public  places  with 
honor  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  country. 
And  if  there  was  any  truth  in  history,  the 
choice  which  Mr.  C.  then  made  was  precisely 
the  choice  wiiich  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  urged  upon  his  friends.    Tho  senator 
himself  had  declared  his  preference  of  Adams 
to  Jackson.     Mr.  C.  made  tho  same  choice ; 
and  his  constituents  had  approved  it  from  that 
day  to  this,  and  would  to  eternity.     History 
would  ratify  and  apprc-^e  it.    Let  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  make  any  thing  out  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  C.'s  public  career  if  he  could.    Mr. 
C.  defied  him.    The  senator  had  alluded  to  Mr. 
C.  as  tho  advocate  of  compromise.    Certainly 
ho  was.    This  government  itself,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, was  founded  and  rested  on  compromise  j 
and  to  tho  particular  compromise  to  which  al- 
lusion had  oeen  mado,  Mr.  C.  thought  no  man 
ought  to  be  more  grateful  for  it  than  tho  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.    But  for  that  com- 
promise, Mr.  C.  was  not  at  all  confident  that  he 
would  have  now  had  the  honor  to  meet  that 
senator  face  to  face  in  this  national  capitol." 

Tho  allusion  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reply 
was  to  tho  President's  declared  determination 
to  execute  the  laws  upon  Mr.  C-Uhoun  tf  an 
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overt  act  of  treason  should  be  committed  under 
the  nullification  ordinance  of  South  Oarolina ; 
and  the  preparations  for  which  (oviert  act)  were 
too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  another  step,  either 
backwards  or  forwards ;  and  from  which  most 
critical  condition  the  compromise  relieved  those 
who  were  too  deeply  committed,  to  retreat  with- 
out ruin,  or  to  advance  without  per  ;nal  peril. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  was  chiefly  directed  to  this 
pregnant  allusion. 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  Mr. 
President,  that  I,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  comprom'.se  act. 
[Mr,  Clay.    "  I  did  not  say  '  to  me.' "] 
'"'  The  senator  claims  to  be  the  author  of  that 
measure,  and,  of  course,  if  there  be  any  gratitude 
dr.c,  it  must  be  to  him.    I,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
made  no  allusion  to  that  act;  but  as  the  senator 
has  thought  proper  to  refer  to  it,  and  claim  my 
gratiWde,  I,  in  turn,  now  tell  him  I  feci  not  the 
least  gratitude  towards  him  for  it.    The  meas- 
ure was  necessary  to  save  the  senator  politi- 
cally: and  as  he  mis  alluded  to  the  subject,  both 
on  this  and  on  a  former  occasion,  I  feel  bound 
to  explain  what  might  otherwise  have  been  left 
in  oblivion.   The  senator  was  then  compelled  to 
compromise  to  save  himself.  Events  had  placed 
him  flat  on  his  back,  and  ho  had  no  way  to  re- 
cover himself  but  by  the  compromise.    This  is 
no  after  thought.    I  wrote  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  letters  home  at  the  time  to  that  cflect. 
I  shall  now  explain.    The  proclamation  and 
message  of  General  Jackson  necessarily  rallied 
around  him  all  the  steadfast  friends  of  the  sena- 
tor's system.  They  withdrew  their  allegiance  at 
once  from  him,  and  transferred  it  to  Qencral 
Jackson.  The  senator  was  thus  left  in  the  most 
hopeless  condition,  with  no  more  weight  with  his 
former  partisans  than  this  sheet  of  paper  (raising 
'  a  sheet  from  his  desk).    This  is  not  all.    The 
position  which  Qeneral  Jackson  had  assumed, 
necessarily  attracted  towards  him  a  distinguish- 
ed senator  from  Massachusetts,  not  now  hero 
[Mr.  Webstek],  who,  it  is  clear,  would  have 
reaped  all  the  political  honors  and  advantages 
of  the  system,  ha«l  the  contest  come  to  blows. 
These  causes  made  the  political  condition  of  the 
senator  truly  forlorn  at  the  time.     On   him 
rested  all  the  responsibility,  as  the  author  of  the 
system;  while  all  the  power  and  influence  it 
gave,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  others.   Com- 
promise was  the  only  means  of  extrication.   He 
was  thus  forced  by  the  action  of  the  State,  which 
I  in  part  represent,  against  his  system,  by  my 
counsel  to  compromise,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self.   I  had  the  mastery  over  him  in  the  occa- 
lion." 

This  is  historical,  and  is  an  inside  view  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  Webster,  in  that  great  contest  of 
lulliflcation,  waa  on  the  side  of  President  Jack- 


ion,  and  the  supreme  defender  of  his  km 
measure — ^the  Proclamation  of  1833 ;  and  (be 
first    and   most    powerful    opponent  of  the 
measure  out  of  which  it  grew.    It  was  a  splen- 
did  era  in  his  life — both  for  his  intellect,  and 
his  patriotism.      No  longer  the  advocate  of 
classes,  or  interests,  he  appeared  the  great  ie. 
fender  of  the  Union — of  the  constitntion-^of 
the    country— and  of  the  administratioii  (<, 
which  he  was  opposed.     Released  from  the 
bonds  of  party,  and  from  the  narrow  confijej 
of  class  and  corporation  advocacy,  his  oolossjl 
intellect  expanded  to  its  full  proportions  in  the 
field  of  patriotism,  luminous  with  the  fires  of 
genius ;  and  commanding  the  homage,  not  of 
party,  but  of  country.     His  magnificent  hj. 
rangues  touched  Jackson  in  his  deepest-seated 
and    ruling    feeling— love    of  country!  aod 
brought  forth  the  response  which  always  came 
from  him  when  the  country  was  in  peril  and  a 
defender  presented  himself.    Ho  threw  out  tin 
right  hand  of  fellowship— treated  Mr.  Webster 
with  marked  distinction — commended  him  mth 
public  praise— and  placed  him  on  the  roll  of  pi. 
triots.    And  the  public  mind  took  the  beM 
that  they  were  to  act  together  in  futm«;  ami 
that  a  cabinet  appointment,  or  a  high  missioi 
would  be  tho  reward  of  his  patriotic  serria 
(It  was  the  report  of  such  expected  prefennot 
that  excited  Mr,  Randolph  (then  in  no  ccndi 
tion  to  bear  e&citement)  against  General  Jack 
son.)    It  was  a  crisis  in  the  political  life  of  Jlr, 
Webster.    lie  stood  in  public  opposition  to  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun.    With  Mr.  Clay  he  hiil 
a  public  outbreak  in  the  Senate.    He  was  w 
dial   with  Jackson.     The  mass  of  his  party 
stood  by  him  on  tho  proclamation.    He  rait, 
a  point  from  which  a  new  departure  might  m 
taken :— one  at  which  hq  could  not  stand  si 
from  which  there  must  bo  advance,  or  recoi 
It  was  a  case  in  which  will,  more  than  intell 
was  to  rule.    He  was  above  Mr.  Clay  and  MrJ 
Calhoun  in  intellect — below  them  in  will, 
ho  was  soon  seen  co-operating  with  them(Mfj 
Clay  in  the  lead),  in  tho  great  measure 
dcmning  President  Jackson.     And  so 
away  the  fruits  of  the  golden  era  of  1833, 
was  to  tho  perils  of  this  conjunction  (of  Ji 
son  and  Webster)  that  Mr.  Callioun  ref 
as  the  forlorn  condition  from  which  the 
promise  relieved  Mr.  Clay :  and,  allomnf 
eoch  the  benefit  of  his  assortion,  history  ivi 
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herself  of  the  declarations  of  each  in  giving  an 
.  ■  jg  yiev  of  personal  motives  for  a  momen- 
tous public  act.  And,  without  deciding  a  ques- 
tion of  mastery  in  the  disputed  victory,  History 
performs  her  task  in  recording  the  fact  that,  in 
brief  spac®)  ^°*^  ^^'  Calhoun  and  Mr.  AVeb- 
jter  were  seen  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay 
in  his  great  attack  upon  President  Jackson  in 
the  session  of  1834-'35. 

"  Mr.  Clay,  rejoining,  said  he  had  made  no 
tUusion  to  the  compromise  bill  till  it  was  done 
bv  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  himself;  he 
ie  no  reference  to  the  events  of  1825  until 
the  senator  had  himself  set  him  the  example ; 
Mid  he  had  not  in  the  slightest  and  the  most 
(jistant  manner  alluded  to  nullification  until 
after  the  soWktor  himself  had  called  it  up.  The 
senator  ought  not  to  have  introduced  that  sub- 
iect,  especially  when  he  had  gone  over  to  the 
authors  of  the  force  bill  and  the  proclamation. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  said  that  he 
nir.  C.l  was  flat  on  his  back,  and  that  he  was 
U  master.  Sir,  I  would  not  own  him  as  my 
slave.  He  my  master !  and  I  compelled  by  him ! 
And,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  go  far  enough 
in  one  paragraph,  he  refers  to  certain  letters  of 
his  own  to  prove  that  I  was  flat  on  my  back ! 
and  that  I  was  oot  only  on  my  back,  but  an- 
other senator  and  the  President  had  robbed 
me !  I  was  flat  on  my  back,  and  unable  to  do 
any  thing  but  what  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  permitted  mo  to  do  I 

"Why,  sir,  [said  Mr.  C]  I  gloried  in  my 

strength,  and  was  compelled  to  introduce  the 

compromise  bill ;  and  compelled,  too,  by  the 

senator,  not  in  consequence  of  the  weakness, 

but  of  the  sticngth,  of  my  position.    If  it  was 

possible  for  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  to 

introduce  one  paragraph  without  showing  the 

egotism  of  his  character,  he  would  not  now  ac- 

I  knowledge  that  he  wrote  letters  home  to  show 

I  that  he  (Mr.  0.)  was  flat  on  his  back,  while  he 

I  was  indebted  to  him  for  that  measure  which  re- 

llieved  him  from  the  diflBculties  in  which  he  was 

I  involved.    Now,  what  was  the  history  of  the 

Irase?   Flat  as  he  was  on  his  back,  Mr.  C.  said 

I  he  was  able  to  produce  that  compromise,  and  to 

I  carry  it  througn  the  Senate,  in  opposition  to  the 

I  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  gentleman  who, 

Ithe  senator  from  South  Carolina  said,  had  sup- 

Iplanted  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  determined  and 

limceasing  opposition.    There  was  (said  Mr.  C.) 

|isort  of  necessity  operating  on  me  to  compel 

e  to  introduce  that  measure.    No  necessity 

I  a  personal  character  influenced  him ;   but 

OTsiderations  involving  the  interests,  the  peace 

id  humony  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as 

itthe  State  of  South  Carolina,  diivcted  him  in 

le  course  he  pursued.    He  saw  the  condition 

if  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  that  of 

^s  friends ;  he  saw  the  condition  to  which  ho 

1  reduced  the  gallant  little  State  of  South 


Carolina  by  his  unwise  and  dangerous  measures  j 
he  saw,  too,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  civi] 
war;  and  he  wished  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood — the  blood  of  our  own  fellow-citizena, 
That  was  one  reason  why  he  introduced  the 
compromise  bill.  There  was  another  reason 
that  powerfully  operated  on  him.  The  very  in- 
terest that  the  tariflf  laws  were  enacted  to  pro- 
tect— so  great  was  the  power  of  the  then  chief 
magistrate,  and  so  rapidly  was  that  power  in- 
creasing— was  in  danger  of  being  sacriflced.  He 
saw  that  the.  protective  system  was  in  danger 
of  being  swept  away  entirely,  and  probably  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  individual  who  then  filled  the  Exe- 
cutive chair ;  and  he  felt  that  the  greatest  service 
that  he  could  render  it,  would  be  to  obtain  for 
it '  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,'  to  use  an  expres- 
sion that  had  been  heretofore  applied  to  the  com- 
promise bill.  Ho  saw  the  necessity  that  existed 
to  save  the  protective  system  from  the  danger 
which  threatei^  it.  He  saw  the  necessity 
to  advance  the  |;reat  interests  of  the  nation,  to 
avert  civil  war,  and  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony to  a  distracted  and  divided  country ;  and 
it  was  therefore  that  he  had  brought  forward 
this  measure.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  betray  still  further  and  more  strikingly  the 
characteristics  which  belonged  to  him,  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  remarks  this 
very  dny,  all  obligations  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  himself  (Mr.  Calhoun),  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  whole  South,  were  can- 
celled. And  what  right  had  the  senator  to  get 
up  and  assume  to  speak  of  the  whole  South,  or 
even  of  South  Carolina  herself?  If  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  political  signs 
of  the  times,  and  if  the  information  which  came 
to  him  was  to  be  relied  on,  a  day  would  come, 
and  that  not  very  distant  neither,  when  the 
senator  would  not  dare  to  rise  in  his  place  and 
presume  to  i^peak  as  he  had  this  day  done,  as 
the  organ  of  the  gallant  people  of  the  State  he 
represented." 

The  concluding  remark  of  Mr.  Clay  was 
founded  on  the  belief,  countenanced  by  many 
signs,  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  would 
not  go  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  support  of  Mr.  Van 
Burcn ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  State  stood 
by  her  distinguished  senator,  and  even  gave  her 
presidential  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  en- 
suing election — being  the  first  time  she  had 
voted  in  a  presidential  election  since  1829.  Mr. 
Qrundy,  and  some  other  senators,  put  an  end 
to  this  episodical  and  personal  debate  by  turning 
the  Senate  to  a  vote  on  the  bill  before  it 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

INDEPENDENT  TBKASUET,  OB,  DIVORCE  OF  BANE 
AND  STATE:  PASSED  IN  THE  SENATE:  LOST 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPEE8ENTATIVES. 

This  great  measure  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts :  1.  The  keeping  of  the  public  moneys : 
2.  The  hard  money  currency  in  which  they 
were  to  be  paid.  The  two  measures  together 
completed  the  system  of  financial  reform  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  The  adoption  of 
either  of  them  singly  would  be  a  step — and  a 
step  going  half  the  distance — towards  establish- 
ing the  whole  system:  and  as  it  was  well  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  demootltic  party  would 
balk  at  the  hard  money  payments,  it  was  de- 
termined to  propose  the  measures  singly.  With 
this  view  the  committee  reported  a  bill  for  the 
Independent  Treasury — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
keeping  of  the  government  moneys  by  its  own 
oflScers — without  designating  the  currency  to 
be  paid  to  them.  But  there  was  to  bo  a  loss 
either  way;  for  unless  the  hard  money  pay- 
ments were  made  a  part  of  the  act  in  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some  of  his  friends 
could  not  vote  for  it.  He  therefore  moved  .an 
amendment  to  that  effect ;  and  the  hard  money 
friends  of  the  administration  supporting  his 
motion,  although  preferring  that  it  had  not  been 
made,  and  some  others  voting  for  it  as  making 
the  bill  obnoxious  to  some  other  friends  of  the 
administration,  it  was  carried;  and  became  a 
part  of  the  bill.  At  the  last  moment,  and  when 
the  bill  had  been  perfected  as  far  as  possible  by 
its  friends,  and  the  final  vote  on  its  passage  was 
ready  to  bo  taken,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  tJiat  section — and  carried — by  the  helping 
vote  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administraiion 
— as  was  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
rote  was,  for  striking  out — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bu- 
chanan, Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton  (Jno.  M.), 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davin  of  Mississippi,  Ful- 
ton, Grundy,  Knight  M'K<.an,  Merrick,  Morris, 
Nicholas,  Prentiss,  Prcdton,  Rives,  Bobbins, 
Robinson,  Buggies,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Southard,  Spence,  Swift,  Talmadge,  Tipton, 
Wall,  White,  Webster,  Williams— 31.  On  the 
other  hand  only  twenty-one  senators  voted  for 
•staining  the  clause.  They  were — Messrs.  Allen, 


of  Ohio,  Benton,  Brown  of  NoHh  Oarolina,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Hubbard  of  jn^ 
Hampshire,  King  of  Alabama,  Lina  of  jf,-,. 
souri,  Lumpkin  of  Georgia,  Lyon  of  Michigan 
Mouton  of  Louisiaiia,  Niles,  Norvell,  Pranklhi 
Pierce,  Roane  of  Virginia,  Smith  of  Connecti. 
cut.  Strange  of  North  Carolina,  Trotter  of  Mis- 
sissippi,  Robert  J.Walker,  Silas  Wright,  Yonn. 
oflUinois— 21.  ^ 

This  section  being  struck  from  the  bill  Mr 
Calhoun  could  no  longer  vote  for  it;  and  gave 
his  reasons,  which  justice  to  him  requires  to 
be  preserved  in  his  own  words : 

"  On  the  motfon  of  the  senator  from  Geoisia 
(Mr.  Cuthbert),  the  23d  section,  which  p^ 
vides  for  the  collection  of  the  dues  of  theeov 
crnment  in  specie,  was  struck  out,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  on  this  side,  and  the  entire  oppooition 
to  the  divoree  on  the  other.    That  section  pro. 
vided  for  the  repeal  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
1816,  which  authorizes   the    receipt  of  hink 
notes  as  cash  in  the  dues  of  the  public.  The 
effects  of  this  will  be,  sfiould  the  bill  pass  in  jtj 
present  shapo,  that  the  government  will  collect 
its  revenue  and  make  its  disbursements  a- 
clusively  in  bank  notes ;  as  it  did  before  the 
suspension  took  place  in  May  last,   Thbgs  vrill 
stand  precisely  as  they  did  then,  with  but  a 
single  exception,  that  the  public  deposits  wUl 
be  made  with  the  officers  of  the  government 
instead  of  the  banks,  under  the  provision  of  the 
deposit  sict  of  1830.    Th'is  far  is  certain.  All 
agree  that  such  is  the  fact ;  and  such  the  effect 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  it  stan.s.  Xow, 
he  intended  to  show  conclusively,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  depositing  the  public  money 
with  the  public  officers,  or  with  the  ban' 
themselves,  was  merely  nominal,  as  far  as  t„ 
operation  and  profits  of  the  banks  were  con^ 
cerned ;  that  they  would  not  make  one  cent 
less  profit,  or  issue  a  single  dollar  less,  if  the , 
deposits  be  kept  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  govern- 
ment instead  of  themselves ;  and,  of  course  that 
the  system  would  be  equally  subject  to  expan- 
sions and  contractions,  and  equally  exposed  to 
catastrophes  like  the  present,  in  the  one,  as  the 
other,  mode  of  keeping.  [ 

"  But  he  had  other  and  insuperable  objectioni 
In  giving  the  bill  originally  his  support,  he  to  I 
governed  by  a  deep  conviction  that  the  total  j 
separation  of  the  government  and  the  banks  J 
was  indispensable.  He  firmly  believed  th,it\re  I 
had  reached  a  point  Wi.^re  the  separation  \ra| 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  both  governnientj 
and  banks.  Ho  was  undi  a  strong  imprt*<ionl 
that  the  banking  system  hi  ^.  reached  a  jioini  i' 
decrepitude — that  great  and  important  changesi 
were  necessary  to  save  it  and  prevent  connil-r 
sioiis ;  and  that  the  first  step  was  a  ptrrctiinlj 
separation  Ijctwecn  them  and  the  govemnieni,! 
But  there  cuuld  be,  in  his  opiuiou,  uo  sepunilioil 


-no  divorce — without 
daes  in  the  legal  and  con 
the  country.  Without 
perfect  delusion;  as  this  1 
It  pass.  We  had  no  const 
the  notes  of  mere  private 
and  if  we  did,  nothing  wo 
"These  views,  and  ma 
had  openly  expressed,  in  i 
of  the  gentlemen  around 
Tfe  stand  openly  pledged 
countiy  and  the  world; 
battle  manfully  and  succc 
ivas  good,  and  having  stooc 
thing  was  necessary,  but 
fast  on  our  position  to  ensi 
and  glorious  victory  in  a 
(vas  calculated  to  effect  a  i 
formation  in  the  condition  ( 
in  our  time— he,  for  ono  < 
terminate  all  those  mighty 
I  tlie  extra  session,  by  returi 
I  and  perfect  reunion  with  the 
I  and  most  dangerous  form,  j 
I  ail  that  he  had  said  and  done, 
I  bill  as  it  novf^  stood  amended  ■ 
I  that  which  was  so  gloriously  1 
fable  a  farce.  He  could  not  bi 
la^j/omtedin  what  he  had  rea 
[would  be  the  result— to  have  t 
J  labor  thrown  away,  and  the  h 
Itry  disappointed.  All  would  I 
■einressed  himself  too  strond 
■what  It  may,  the  discussion  wo 
■had  gone  abroad.    The  public 

liroused  for  the  first  time,  and 
fceat  subject.  The  intelllgenc 
|every  where  busy  in  explorir 
■hrmie8,and  would  not  ceas 
""/'  "?  ^o^rinths  were  tin 
It  has  been  sown  will  sproi 

Murity;  the  revolution  tlfat 
"11  go  through,  be  our  course, 

o  vote  was  then  taken  on 
lie  M,  and  it  was  carried— by 
/oftivovotes,  which  was  onl 
one  voter.  The  afilrmat^o  vot 
fci,Benton,  Brown,Clayof7 
M  Fulton,  Hubbard,  King  I 
P  MoiTis,  Mouton,  Niles'  I 
n  ^'^"^""^  Sevier,  Sm'itI 
[range,  Trotter,  Walker,  fl 
m  Young_27.     The   nee 

H%«rd,  Buchanan,  Coll 
Hcky,  Chiyton,  Crittenden 
[ivn-ght,  McKean,  Merrick  N 
[;  P«ston,  Rives,  Bobbins,' R, 
Mana,  Southard,  Spence   <J,v 
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^0  diroree — ^without  collecting  the  public 
dnes  in  the  legal  and  constitutional  currency  of 
the  country.  Without  that,  all  would  prove  a 
ricrfect  delusion ;  as  this  bill  would  prove  should 
^pasfi.  We  had  no  constitutional  right  to  treat 
thenotcs  of  mere  private  corporations  as  cash ; 
snd  if  we  did,  nothing  would  be  done. 

"  These  views,  and  many  others  similar,  he 
had  openly  expressed,  in  which  the  great  body 
of  the  gentlemen  around  him  had  concurred. 
We  stand  openly  pledged  to  them  before  the 
country  and  the  world*  We  had  fought  the 
battle  manfully  and  successfully.  The  cause 
was  good,  and  having  stood  the  first  shock,  no- 
thing was  necessary,  but  firmness ;  standing 
fast  on  our  position  to  ensure  victory— a  great 
and  glorious  victory  in  a  noble  cause,  which 
was  calculated  to  effect  a  more  important  re- 
formation in  the  condition  of  society  than  any 
in  our  time— he,  for  one,  could  not  agree  to 
terminate  all  those  mighty  efforts,  at  this  and 
I  the  extra  session,  by  returning  to  a  complete 
i  and  perfect  reunion  with  the  banks  in  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  form.  He  would  not  belie 
all  that  he  had  said  and  done,  by  voting  for  the 
[bill  as  it  now  stood  amended ;  and  to  terminate 
[that  which  was  so  gloriously  begun,  in  so  miser- 
fable  a  farce.  He  could  not  but  feel  deeply  dis- 
lajiiointcd  in  what  ho  had  reason  to  apprehend 
I  would  be  the  result— to  have  all  our  efforts  and 
I  labor  thrown  away,  and  the  hopes  of  the  coun- 
Itry disappointed.  All  would  be  lost !  No;  he 
lenrcssed  himself  too  strongly.  Be  the  vote 
lirfiat  it  may,  the  discussion  would  stand.  Light 
Ihad  gone  abroad.  The  public  mind  had  been 
Itrouscd,  for  the  first  time,  and  directed  to  this 
Lreat  subject.  The  intelligence  of  the  country 
» every  where  busy  in  exploring  its  depths  and 
ktricacies,  and  would  not  cease  to  investigate 
lill  all  its  labyrinths  were  traced.  The  seed 
Ihat  has  been  sown  will  sprout  and  grow  to 
paturity ;  the  revolution  that  has  been  begun 
ill  go  through,  be  our  course  what  it  may." 

'  1  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of 
He  bill,  and  it  was  carried — by  the  lean  major- 
f  of  two  votes,  which  was  only  the  difference 
if  one  voter.  The  aflQrmatftro  vote  was :  Messrs. 
Ulen,  Benton,  Brown,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuth- 
iert,  Fulton,  Hubbard,  King,  Linn,  Lumpkin, 
lyon,  Morris,  Mouton,  Niles,  Norvell,  Pierce, 

ine,  Robinson,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecti- 
^t,  Strange,  Trotter,  Walker,  Wall,  Williams, 
bright,  Young — ^27.  The  negatives  were  : 
fessrs,  Bayard,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of 

kntucky,  Ckyton,  Crittenden,  Davies,  Qrun- 

[,  Knight,  McKcan,  Merrick,  Nicholas,  Pren- 
,  Preston,  Rives,  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Smith 

[ladlana,  Southard,  Spenco,  Swift,  Talmadge, 

W  Webster,  Hugh  L.  White— 25. 

iTIie  act  having  passed  the  Senate  by  this 


slender  majority  was  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  where  it  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  14.  This  was  a  close  vote  in  a  house  of  236 
present ;  and  the  bill  was  only  lost  by  several 
friends  of  the  administration  voting  with  the 
entire  opposition.  But  a  great  point  was 
gained..  Full  discussion  had  been  had  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  public  mind  was  waked 
up  to  it. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

PUBLIC  LANDS:   GRADUATION  OP  PRICE:    PRE- 
EMPTION SYSTEM  :  TAXATION  WHEN  SOLD. 

For  all  the  new  States  composed  territory  be- 
longing, or  chiefly  so  to  the  federal  government, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  became  the 
local  legislature,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  place  of  a 
local  legislature  in  all  the  legislation  that  re- 
lates to  the  primaiy  disposition  of  the  soil.  In 
the  old  States  this  legislation  belonged  to  the 
State  legislatures,  and  might  have  belonged  to 
the  new  States  in  virtue  of  their  State  sove- 
reignty except  by  the  "compacts"  with  the 
federal  government  at  the  time  of  their  admin* 
sion  mto  the  Union,  in  which  they  bound  them- 
selves, in  consideration  of  land  and  money 
grants  deemed  equivalent  to  the  value  cf  the 
surrendered  rights,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  nor  to 
tax  them  while  remaining  unsold,  nor  for  five 
years  thereafter.  These  grants,  though  accept- 
ed as  equivalents  in  the  infancy  of  the  States, 
were  soon  foimd  to  be  very  far  from  it,  even  in 
a  mere  moneyed  point  of  view,  independent  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  administration  of 
domestic  local  questions  by  a  distant  national 
legislature.  The  taxes  alone  for  a  few  years  on 
the  public  lands  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
all  the  benefits  derived  from  the  grants  in  the 
compacts.  Composed  of  citizens  from  the  old 
States  where  a  local  legislature  administered 
the  public  lands  at-jrding  to  the  local  interests 
—selling  lands  of  different  qualities  for  different 
prices,  according  to  its  quality — granting  pre- 
emptions aiid  donations  to  first  settlors — and 
subjecting  all  to  taxation  as  soon  as  it  became 
public  property;  it  was  a  national  feeling  to 
desire  the  same  advantages ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, incessant,  and  usually  vain  efforts  wciv 
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made  to  obtain  them  from  Congress.  At  this 
■ession  (1837-'38)  a  better  progress  was  made, 
and  bills  passed  for  all  the  purposes  through 
.  the  Senate. 

1.  The  graduation  bill.  This  measure  had 
been  proposed  for  twelve  years,  and  the  full 
system  embraced  a  plan  for  the  speedy  and 
final  extinction  of  the  federal  title  to  all  the 
lands  within  the  new  States.  Periodical  reduc- 
tions of  price  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  acre 
until  reduced  to  25  cents :  a  preference  in  the 
purchase  to  actual  settlers,  c<  nstitutiog  a  pre- 
emption right :  donations  to  destitute  settlers : 
and  the  cession  of  the  refuse  to  States  in  which 
they  lay: — these  were  the  provisions  which 
oonstituted  the  system  and  which  were  all  con- 
tained in  the  first  bills.  But  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  all  the  provisions  of  the  system 
in  any  one 'bill,  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
what  could  be  obtained.  The  graduation-bill 
was  reduced  to  one  feature — reduction  of  price ; 
and  that  limited  to  two  reductions,  bringing 
down  the  price  at  the  first  reduction  to  one 
dollar  per  acre:  at  the  next  75  cents  per 
acre.  In  support  of  this  bill  Mr.  Benton  made 
a  brief  speech,  from  which  the  following  are 
some  passages : 

•'  The  bill  comes  to  us  now  xmder  mor :  favor- 
able auspices  than  it  has  ever  done  before  The 
President  recommends  it,  and  the  Treasury 
needs  the  money  which  it  will  produce.  A 
gentleman  of  the  opposition  [Mr.  Clav],  re- 
proaches the  President  for  inconsistency  in 
making  this  recommendation ;  he  says  that  he 
voted  against  it  as  senator  heretofore,  and  re- 
commends it  as  President  now.  But  the  gen- 
tleman forgets  so  tell  us  that  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
when  a  member  of  the  Senate,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  general  object  of  the  bill  from  the  first 
day  it  was  presented,  and  that  he  voted  in  favor 
of  one  degree  of  reduction — a- reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  to  one  dollar  per  acre 
— the  last  session  that  he  served  here.  Far 
from  being  inconsistent,  the  President,  in  this 
recommendation,  has  only  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions  the  principles  which  he 
formerly  expressed,  and  the  vote  which  he  for- 
merly gave. 

"  The  bill,  as  modified  on  the  motions  of  the 
senators  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire 
[Messrs.  Grundy  and  Hubbard]  stands  shorn 
}f  half  its  original  provisions.    Originally  it 


em'^Taced  four  degrees  of  reduction ,  it  noir  con. 
tains  but  two  of  those  degrees.    The  two  lut-. 
the  fifty  cent,  and  the  twenty-five  cent  Kda,j, 
tions,  have  been  cut  ofi*.    .'.  made  no  objection 
to  the  motions  of  those  gentlemen.    I  kjj- 
tiiem  to  be  made  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  I  ijm, 
also  that  the  success  of  their  motions  was  neces. 
sary  to  the  success  of  any  part  of  the  bill  Cer- 
tainly  I  would  have  preferred  the  whole—would 
have  preferred  the  four  degrees  of  reduction 
But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  homely  jsasa 
applies,  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
By  giving  up  half  the  bill,  ^'e  may  gain  the  other 
half;  and  sure  I  am  that  our  constituents  wifl 
vastly  prefer  half  to  nothing.    The  lands  nuj 
now  be  reduced  to  one  dollar  for  those  which 
have  been  five  years  in  market,  and  to  seyenty- 
five  cents  for  those  which  have  been  ten  rears 
in  marke '.    The  rest  of  the  bill  is  relinquished 
for  the  present,  not  abandoned  for  ever.  The 
remain  ing  degrees  of  reduction  will  be  brought 
forward  hereafter,  and  with  a  better  prospect  of 
success,  after  the  lands  have  been  picked  and 
culled  over  under  the  prices  of  the  present  bill 
Even  if  the  clauses  had  remained  which  han 
been  struck  out,  on  the  motions  of  the  gentl^ 
men  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshiie  it 
would  have  been  two  years  from  December 
next,  before  any  purchases  could  have  been  made 
under  them.   They  were  not  to  take  effect  mitil 
December,  1840.    '^  "ore  that  time  Congrea 
will  twice  sit  again ;  and  if  the  present  i 
passes,  and  is  found  to  work  well,  the  enactment  I 
of  the  present  rejected  clauses  will  be  a  matter  | 
of  course. 

"  This  is  a  measure  emphatically  for  the  bene- 1 
fit  of  the  agricultural  interest — that  great  inter 
est,  which  ho  declared  to  be  the  foundation  oil 
all  national  prosperity,  and  the  backbone,  and  f 
substratum  of  every  other  interest— which  ra^  I 
in  the  body  politic,  front  rank  for  serrice,  and  I 
rear  rank  for  reward — which  bore  nearly  all  thai 
burthens  of  government  while  carrying  the  go-.l 
vemment  on  its  back — which  was  the  fountain  | 
of  good  production,  while  it  was  the  pack-horse  I 
of  burthens,  and  the  broail  shoulders  which  re- 1 
ceived  nearly  all  lossi's — especially  from  brokenl 
banks.     This  bill  was  for  tliiin  ;  and,  inTOtinfj 
for  it,  he  had  but  one  regret,  ami  that  was,  thill 
it  did  not  go  far  enough — tiiat  it  was  not  cqiulj 
to  their  merits." 

The  bill  passed  by  a 'good  majority--' 
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\R-  bat  ^led  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  House 
of  Reprewntatiyes,  though  fsronblj  reported 
npoD  br  its  committee  on  the  public  lands. 

2.  The  pre-emptive  system.  The  proTisions 
of  the  bill  were  simple,  being  merely  to  secure 
tlie  privilege  of  first  purchase  to  the  settler  on 
M  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been 
^tinguished;  to  be  paid  for  at  the  minimum 
price  of  the  public  lands  at  the  time.  A  senator 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Merrick,  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  by  confining  its  benefits  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States — excluding  unnaturalized 
foreigners.  Mr.  Benton  opposed  this  motion, 
in  a  brief  speech. 

'  He  wft  entirely  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Merrick). 
It  proposed  something  new  in  our  legislation. 
It  proposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  aliens 
and  citizens  in  the  acquisition  of  property. 
Pre-emption  rights  had  been  granted  since  the 
formation  of  the  government ;  and  no  distinc- 
tioit,  until  now,  had  been  proposed,  between  the 
Mrsons,  or  classes  of  persons,  to  whom  they 
were  granted.  No  law  had  yet  excluded  aliens 
from  the  acquisition  of  a  pre-emption  right,  and 
I  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  commencing  a  sys- 
Itcmof  lepshition  which  was  to  aCect  the  pro- 
Iperty  rights  of  the  aliens  who  came  to  our 
I  country  to  make  it  their  home.  Political  rights 
iRsted  on  a  different  basis.  They  involved  the 
jmimagement  of  the  government,  and  it  was  right 
Ithat  foreigners  should  undergo  the  process  of 
jnaturalization  before  they  acquired  the  right  of 
Itliaring  in  the  government  But  the  acquisition 
lof  property  was  another  affair.  It  was  a  private 
md  personal  affair.  It  involved  no  question  but 
2i  of  the  subsistence,  the  support,  and  the 
Nmfortable  living  of  the  alien  and  his  family. 
Ur.  B.  would  be  against  the  principle  of  the 
kroposed  amendment  in  any  case,  but  he  was 
rticularly  opposed  to  this  case.  Who  were 
{he  aliens  whom  it  proposed  to  affect  1  Not 
jhose  who  are  described  as  paupers  and  crimi- 
ils,  infesting  the  purlieus  of  the  cities,  but 
Ki>e  who  had  gone  ^o  the  remote  new  States, 
bd  to  the  remote  parts  of  those  States,  and 
pto  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and  there 
mmenced  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  These 
|erc  the  description  of  aliens  to  be  affected ; 
1  if  the  amendment  was  adopted,  they  would 
i  excluded  from  a  pre-emption  right  in  the 
ey  were  cultivating,  and  made  to  wait 


until  they  were  naturalized.    The  senator  fr  m 
Maryland  (Mr.  MERRick),  treats  this  as  a  cx.^ 
of  bounty.    He  treats  the  pre-emption  right  hh 
a  boimty  from  the  government,  and  says  that 
aliens  have  no  r^ht  to  this  bounty.  But,  is  this 
correct?    Is  the  pre-emption  a  bounty?    Far 
from  it.    In  point  of  money,  the  pre-emptioner 
pays  about  as  much  as  any  other  purchaser. 
He  pays  the  government  price,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents ;  and  the  table  of  land  sales 
proves  that  nobody  pays  any  more,  or  so  little 
more  that  it  is  nothing  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  One  dollar  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
per  acre  is  the  average  of  all  the  sales  for  fifteen 
years.    The  twenty  millions  of  acres  sold  to 
speculators  in  the  year  1836,  all  went  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.     The 
pre-emption  then  is  not  a  bounty,  but  a  sale,  and 
a  sale  for  full  price,  and,  what  is  more,  for  solid 
money ;  for.pre-emptioners  pay  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  not  with  bank  credits.    Numerous 
were  the  emigrants  from  Germany,  France,  Ire- 
land, a«d  other  countries,  now  in  the  West,  and 
especially  in  Missouri,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  no 
idea  of  imposing  any  legal  disability  upon  them 
in  the  acquisition  of  property.    He  wished  them 
all  well.    If  any  of  them  had  settled  upon  the 
public  lands,  so  much  the  better.    It  was  an 
evidence  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
and  their  labor  upon  the  soil  would  add  to  its 
product  and  to  the  national  wealth." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Merrick  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  13.  The  yeas  were :  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Crittenden. 
Davis,  Knight,  Merrick,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives, 
Bobbins,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Spenoe, 
Tallmadge,  Tepton,  15.  The  nays  were :  Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
of  ALubama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bard, King,  Linn,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Mauton, 
Nicholas,  Niles,  Nowell,  Pierce,  Boane,  Robin- 
son, Sevier,  Walker,  Webster,  White,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young,  of  Illinois,  (28.)  The  bill  being 
then  put  to  the  vote,  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  14. 

3.  Taxation  of  public  lands  when  sold. 
When  the  United  States  first  instituted  their 
land  system,  the  sales  were  upon  credit,  «t  a 
minimum  price  of  two  dollars,  payable  in  four 
equal  annual  payments,  with  a  liability  to  revert 
if  there  should  bo  any  failure  in  the  payments. 
During  that  time  it  was  considered  as  public 
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land,  nor  was  the  title  passed  nntil  the  patent 
issued — which  might  be  a  year  longer.  Five 
years,  therefore,  was  the  period  fixed,  during 
which  the  land  so  sold  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  State  in  which  it  lay.  This 
continued  to  be  the  mode  of  sale,  until  the  year 
1821,  when  the  credit  was  changed  for  the  cash 
system,  and  the  minimum  price  reduced  to  one 
dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  The  reason 
for  the  five  years  exemption  from  state  taxation 
had  then  ceased,  but  the  compacts  remaining 
unaltered,  the  exemption  continued.  Repeated 
apph'cations  were  made  to  Congress  to  consent 
to  .the  modification  of  the  compacts  in  that  arti- 
cle ;  but  always  in  vain.  At  this  session  the 
application  was  renewed  on  the  part  of  th6  new 
States ;  and  with  success  in  the  Senate,  where 
the  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  negatives  being  but  four,  to  wit: 
Messrs.  Brown,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
Southard.  Being  sent  to  the  H.  R^it  remained 
there  without  action  till  the  end  of  the  session. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

SPECIE  BASIS  FOB  BANKS:  ONE  TIIIPwD  OF  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  LIABILITIES  THE  LOWEST  SAFE 
PEOPOP.TIDN:  8PEECU  OF  MU.  BENTON  ON  THE 
EECHAKTEK  OP  TUE  DI8TP.ICT  BANKS. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  moment — one  on  which 
the  public  mind  has  not  been  sufiBciently 
awakened  in  this  country,  though  well  under- 
stood and  duly  valued  in  England.  The  char- 
ters of  banks  in  the  United  States  arc  usually 
drawn  on  this  principle,  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
it,  shall  be  paid  up  in  gold  or  silver  before  the 
charter  shall  take  effect.  This  is  the  usual  pro- 
vision, without  any  obligation  on  the  bank  to 
retain  any  part  of  this  specie  after  it  gets  into 
operation;  and  this  provision  has  too  often 
proved  to  bo  illusory  and  deceptive.  In  many 
cases,  the  banks  have  borrowed  the  requisite 
amount  for  a  day,  and  then  returned  it;  in 
many  other  cases,  the  proportion  of  specie, 
though  paid  up  in  good  faith,  is  immediately 
lent  out,  or  parted  with.  The  result  to  the 
public  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases;  the 
bank  has  little  or  no  specie,  and  its  place  is 


supplied  by  the  notes  of  other  banks.  The 
great  vice  of  the  banking  system  in  the  United 
States  is  in  banking  upon  paper— upon  the 
paper  of  each  other — and  treating  this  paper  as 
cash.  This  nay  be  safe  among  the  banks  them- 
selves ;  it  may  enable  them  to  settle  with  one 
another,  and  to  liquidate  reciprocal  lahincis. 
but  to  the  public  it  is  nothing.  In  the  even' 
of  a  run  upon  a  bank,  or  a  general  run  upon  ail 
banks,  it  is  specie,  and  not  paper,  that  is  wantci 
It  is  specie,  and  not  paper,  which  the  public 
want,  and  must  have. 

The  motion  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Buchanan]  is  intended  to  remedy  this 
vice  in  these  District  banks ;  it  is  intended  to 
impose  an  obligation  on  these  banks  to  licep  in 
their  vaults  a  quantum  of  specie  bearing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  unme- 
diate  liabilities  in  circulation  and  deposits.  The 
gentlemen's  motion  is  well  intended,  but  it  is 
defective  in  two  particulars :  first,  m  requiring 
the  proportion  to  be  the  one-fourth,  instead  of 
the  one-third,  and  next,  in  making  it  apply  to 
the  private  deposits  only.    The  tru(^  proper- 
tion  is  one-third,  and  this  to  apply  to  all  tie 
circulation  and  deposits,  except  those  which  m 
special.    This  proportion  has  been  fixe*!  fin 
hundred  yeai"s  at  the  Bank  of  England;  aad 
just  so  often  as  that  bank  has  fallen  below  thii 
proportion,  mischief  has  occurred.    This  is  the 
sworn  opinion  of  the  present  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  directors  of  thai 
institution.    Before  Lord  Althorpe's  committa 
in  1832,  Mr.  Ilorsley  Palmer,  the  Govenior  of 
the  Bank,  testified  in  these  words : 

" '  The  average  proportion,  as  already  ob- 
served, of  coin  and  bullion  which  theW  I 
thinks  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  is  at  tie 
rate  of  a  third  of  the  total  amount  of  all  lier  j 
liabilities,  including  deposits  as  well  as  issues,' 
Mr.  George  Ward  Norman,  a  director  of  tk  I 
bank,  states  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form  I 
of  words.    IIo  says :  '  For  a  full  state  of  the  I 
circulation   and  the  deposits,  say  twenty-one  I 
millions  of  notes  and  six  millions  of  deposits  | 
making  in  the  whole  twenty-seven  millions  of  j 
liabilities,  the  proper  sum  in  coin  and  bullion  f 
for  the  bank  to  rtoain  is  nine  millions.'  1\i^  j 
tlio  average  proportion  of  one-third  between liej 
specie  on  hand  and  the  circulation  and  deposit^  | 
must  be  considered  as  an  established  principle  I 
at  that  bank,  which  is  quite  the  lai'gest,  dl 
amongst  the  oldest — probabl}'.  the  very  oldest | 
bank  of  circulation  in  the  world." 

The  Bank  of  England  is  noc  merely  requirail 
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to  keep  on  hand,  in  bullion,  the  one-third  of  its 
inimediate  liabilities ;  it  is  bound  also  to  let  the 
country  sec  that  it  has,  or  has  not,  that  propor- 
tion on  hand.  By  an  act  of  the  third  year  of 
William  IV.,  it  is  required  to  make  quarterly 
publications  of  the  average  of  the  weekly  liabil- 
ities of  tlu'  hank,  that  the  public  may  see  when- 
jyer  it  -L'scends  below  the  point  of  safety. 
Here  is  the  last  of  these  publications,  which  is 
a  full  cxempliflcation  of  the  rule  and  the  policy 
which  now  governs  that  bank : 

Ouartcrly  average  of  the  weekly  liabilities  and 
assets  of  the  Hank  of  England,  from  the  12th 
DMcmher,  1837,  to  the  6th  of  March,  1838, 
botli  inclusive,  published  pursuant  to  the  act 
3  and  William  IV.,  cap.  98 : 

IJablmlc^  Assets. 

Circulation,  £18,600,000    Scenrities,     £22,792,900 
'  Deposits,        11,535,000 .  BulUon,  10,015,000 


£30,135,000  £30,807,000 

Imion,  March  12. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  Bank  of 
[England  is  now  safe ;  and,  accordingly,  we  see 
I  that  she  is  acting  upon  the  principle  of  haying 
Iwiion  enough,  for  she  is  shipping  gold  to  the 
lUnited  States. 

The  proportion  in  England  is  one-third.    The 

llank  relies  upon  its  debts  and  other  resources 

^or  the  other  two-thirds,  in  the  event  of  a  run 

jnpon  it.    This  is  the  rule  in  that  bank  which 

i  more  resources  than  any  other  bank  in  the 

mid;  which  is  situated  in  the  moneyed  me- 

ropolis  of  the  world — the  richest  merchants  its 

lebtors,  friends  and  customers— and  the  Gov- 

nmcnt  of  England  its  debtor  and  backer,  and 

ilmys  ready  to  sustain  it  with  exchequer  bUls, 

imi  with  every  exertion  of  its  credit  and  means. 

Inch  a  bank,  so  situated  and  so  aided,  still 

iems  it  necessary  to  its  safety  to  keep  in  hand 

bnjs  the  one-third  in  bullion  of  the  amount 

fits  immediate  liabilities.    Now,  if  the  propor- 

|on  of  one-third  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 

Kh  a  bank,  with  such  resources,  how  is  it  pos- 

ibfefor  our  banks,  with  their  meagre  resources 

fi  small  array  of  friends,  to  be  safe  with  a 

s  proportion  ? 

|Thi8  is  tlie  rule  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 

lit  as  often  as  it  has  been  departed  from,  the 

;cr  of  that  departure  has  been  proved.    It 

^departed  from  in  1797,  when  the  proportion 

Uo  the  one-seventh;  and  what  was  the  re- 

Ktl  The  Btopp^  of  the  banks,  and  of  all  the 
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banks  in  England,  and  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  for  six-and-twenty  years!    It  waa 
departed  from  again  about  a  year  ago,  when  the 
proportion  sunk  to  one-eighth  nearly ;  and  what 
was  the  result?    A  death  struggle  between  the 
paper  systems  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  which  our  system  was  sacrificed  to  save  hers. 
Her  system  was  saved  from  explosion !  but  at 
what  cost? — at  what  cost  to  us,  and  to  herself? 
— to  us  a  general  stoppage  of  all  the  banks  for 
twelve  months ;  to  the  English,  a  general  stag- 
nation of  business,  decline  of  manufactures,  and 
of  commerce,  much  individual  distress,  and  a 
loss  of  two  millions  sterling  of  revenue  to  the 
Crown.    The  proportion  of  one-third  may  then 
bo  assumed  as  the  point  of  safety  in  the  Bank 
of  England ;  less  than  that  proportion  cannot 
be  safe  in  the  United  States.    Yet  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  proposes  less — he  proposes 
the  one-fourth ;  and  proposes  it,  not  because  he 
feels  it  to  Be  the  right  proportion,  but  trom 
some  feeling  of  indulgence  or  forbearance  to 
this  poor  District.    Now,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  kind  feelings  con  have  no  place, 
and  that  the  point  in  question  is  one  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  compromise.    A  bank  is  a  bank, 
whether  made  in  a  district  or  a  State;  and  a 
bank  ought  to  be  safe,  whether  the  stockholders 
be  rich  or  poor.    Safety  is  the  point  aimed  at, 
and  nothing  unsafe  should  be  tolerated.    There 
should  be  no  ekiug  and  taking  below  the  point 
of  safety.    Experienced  men  fix  upon  the  one- 
third  as  the  safe  proportion;  we  should  not, 
therefore,  take  a  less  proportion.    Would  the 
gentleman  ask  to  let  the  water  in  the  boiler  of 
a  steamboat  sink  one  inch  lower,  when  the  ex- 
perienced captain  informed   him  that  it  had 
already  sunk  as  low  as  it  was  safe  to  go?    Cer- 
tamly  not.    So  of  these  banks.    One-third  ia 
the  point  of  safety;  let  us  not  tamper  with 
danger  by  descending  to  the  one-fourth. 

When  a  bank  stops  payment,  the  first  thing 
we  see  is  an  exposition  of  its  means,  and  a  de- 
claration of  ultimate  ability  to  pay  all  its  debts. 
This  is  nothing  to  the  holders  of  its  notes.  Im- 
mediate ability  is  the  only  ability  that  is  of  any 
avail  to  them.  The  fright  of  some,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  others,  compel  them  to  part  with 
their  notes.  Cool,  sagacious  capitalists  can 
look  to  ultimate  ability,  and  buy  up  the  notes 
from  the  necessitous  and  the  alarmed.  To  them 
ultimate  ability  is  sufficient ;  to  the  community 
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it  is  nothing.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  that  the  banks  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep  always  on  hand  the  one-third  of 
their  circulation  and  de.->osits;  they  are  then 
trusted  for  two-thirds,  and  this  is  carrying 
credit  far  enough.  If  pressed  by  a  run,  it  is  as 
much  as  a  bank  can  do  to  make  up  the  other 
two-thirds  out  of  the  debts  due  to  her.  Three 
to  one  is  credit  enough,  and  it  is  profit  enough. 
If  a  bank  draws  interest  upon  three  dollars 
when  it  has  but  one,  this  is  eighteen  per  cent, 
and  ought  to  contciit  her.  A  citizen  cannot 
lend  his  money  for  moire  than  six  per  cent.,  and 
cannot  the  banks  be  contented  with  eighteen  ? 
Must  they  insist  upon  issuing  four  dollars,  or 
even  five,  upon  one,  so  as  to  draw  twenty-fbur 
or  thirty  per  cent. ;  and  thus,  after  paying  their 
officers  vast  salaries,  and  accommodating  friends 
with  loans  on  easy  terms,  still  make  enough 
out  of  the  business  community  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses and  all  losses :  and  then  to  divide  larger 
profits  than  can  be  made  at  any  other  business  ? 

The  issuing  of  currency  is  the  prerogative  of 
sovereignty.  The  real  sovereign  in  this  coun- 
try— Ihe  government — can  only  issue  a  cur- 
rency of  the  actual  dollar :  can  only  issue  gold 
and  silver — and  each  piece  worth  its  face.  The 
banks  which  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  curren- 
cy issue  paper ;  and  not  content  with  two  morb 
dollars  out  for  one  that  is,  they  go  to  five,  ten, 
twenty — failing  of  course  on  the  first  run ;  and 
the  loss  falling  upon  the  holders  of  its  notes — 
and  especially  the  holders  of  the  small  notes. 

Wo  now  touch  a  point,  said  Mr.  B.,  vital  to 
the  safety  of  banking,  and  I  hope  it  will  neither 
be  passed  over  without  decision,  nor  decided  in 
an  cnoneous  manner.  Wo  had  up  the  same 
question  two  years  ago,  in  the  diEcussion  of  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys 
by  the  local  deposit  banks.  A  senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Websteh)  moved  the 
question;  he  (Mr.  B.)  cordially  concurred  in 
it ;  and  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  was  then 
inserted.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  not  seen  at  that 
time  the  testimony  of  the  governor  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England,  fixing  on  the  one- 
third  as  the  proper  proportion,  and  ho  presum- 
ed that  tbo  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
W.)  had  not  then  seen  it,  as  on  another  occosioi. 
he  quoted  it  with  approbation,  and  stated  it  to 
be  the  proportion  observed  at  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.     The  proportion  of  one-fourth 


was  then  inserted  12  t'ae  deposit  bill ;  it  ^aj  an 
erroneous  proportion,  but  even  that  proportion 
was  not  allowed  to  stand.    After  having  been 
inserted  in  the  bill,  it  was  struck  out;  and  it 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  tla 
Treasury  to  fix  the  proportion.    To  this  I  then 
objected,  and  gave  my  reasons  for  it.   I  was  ft, 
fixing  the  proportion,  because  I  held  it  vital  to 
the  safety  of  the  deposit  banks ;  I  was  against 
leaving  it  to  the  secretary,  because  it  was  a  case 
in  which  the  infiexible  rule  of  law,  and  not  tiie 
variable  dictate  of  individual  discretion  should 
be  exercised ;  and  because  I  was  certain  thatto 
secretary  could  be  relied  upon  to  compel  the 
banks  to  toe  the  mark,  when  Congress  itself  hjj 
fiinched  from  the  task  of  making  them  doit 
My  objections  were  unavailmg.  The  proportion 
was  struck  out  of  the  bill  j  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary  to  fix  it  was  substituted ;  and  that 
discretion  it  was  impossible  to  exercise  iritli 
any  efiect  over  the  banks.    They  were 
to  say,  many  of  them  were,  far  beyond  the 
mark  then ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  : 
the  Treasury  order  in  July,  183C,  there  wen 
deposit  banks,  whose  proportion  of  specie  ii  j 
hand  to  their  immediate  liabilities  was  as  one  j 
to  twenty,  one  to  thirty,  one  to  forty,  and  era  j 
one  to  fifty !    The  explosion  of  all  such  banfa 
was  inevitable.     The  issuing  of  the  Treasuir 
order  improved  them  a  little :  they  began  toij. 
crease  their  specie,  and  to  diminish  their  lit-  i 
bilities;  but  the  gap  was  too  wide— the  cIusb  I 
was  too  vast  to  be  filled:  and  at  the  touch o( I 
pressure,  all  these  banks  fell  like  nine-pirn!  j 
They  tumbled  down  in  a  heap,  and 
without  the  power  of  motion,  or  scarcely  o(j 
breathing.    Such  was  the  consequence  of  our  I 
error  in  omitting  to  fix  the  proper  proportiMJ 
of  specie  in  hand  to  the  liabilities  of  ourdeposil| 
banks :  let  us  avoid  that  error  in  the  I 
before  us. 


:uofi 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

TlIK  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH :  COMPiEAIH 
I'ROSPEIUTY:  BOUTUEUN  DISOONTlfflT:  I 
TRUE  OAUBK 

To  show  the  wr.king  of  the  federal  goveram 
is  the  design  of  this  View— show  how  thi 
are  done  under  it  and  their  cflbctsj  thitll 
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-X)d  may  ^  approved  and  pursued,  the  evU 
c^emned  and  avoided,  and  the  machine  of 
eoyemment  be  made  to  work  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  accordmg  to  the 
^se  and  beneficent  intent  of  its  founders.  It 
thus  becomes  necessary  to  show  its  working  in 
the  two  great  Atlantic  sections,  originally  sole 
parties  to  the  Union— the  North  and  the  South 
,-complained  of  for  many  years  on  one  part  as 
unequal  and  oppressive,  and  made  so  by  a 
course  of  federal  legislation  at  variance  with  the 
objects  of  the  confederation  and  contrary  to  the 
intent  or  the  words  of  the  constitution.  _ 

The  vrriter  of  this  View  sympathized  with 
that  complaint;  believed  it  to  bo,  to  much  ex- 
tent, well  founded ;  saw  with  concern  the  cor- 
wding  efiect  it  had  on  the  feelings  of  patriotic 
men  of  tiie  South ;  and  often  had  to  lament  that 
t  sense  of  duty  to  his  own  constituents  required 
him  to  give  votes  which  his  judgment  disapprov- 
ed md  his  feelings  condemned.    This  complaint 
existed  when  he  came  into  the  Senate ;  it  hod, 
in  fact,  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  at  the  time  of  tho  assumption 
of  the  State  debts,  the  incorporation  of  the  first 
national  bank,  and  tho  adoption  of  the  funding 
iTstem;  all  of  which  drew  capital  from  tho 
South  to  the  North.     It  continued  to  mcrease ; 
ind.  at  the  period  to  which  this  chapter  relates, 
it  had  reached  the  stage  of  an  organized  sec- 
itional  expression  in  a  voluntary  convention  of 
[the  Southern  States.    It  had  often  been  ex- 
iressed  in  Congress,  and  in  tho  State  legis- 
itures,  and  habitually  in  the  discussions  of  the 
iple;  but  now  it  took  tho  more  serious  form 
if  joint  act'ijn,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  » 
rt  of  the  States  assembling  sectionally  to 
implaln  formally  of  the  unequal,  and  to  them, 
luriouB  operation  of  tho  common  government, 
ibHshed  by  common  consent  for  the  common 
and  now  frustrating  its  object  by  depart- 
from  tho  purposes  of  its  creation.    Tho  con- 
intiou  was  called  commercial,  and  properly,  as 
e  gricTonce  complained  of  was  in   its  root 
imercial,  and  a  commercial  remedy  was  pro- 
lit  met  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  afterwards 
1  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  tho  evil 
mplained  of  and  the  remedy  proposed  were 
^\J  set  forth  in  tho  proceedings  of  the 
ky,  and  in  addresses  to  the  people  of  the 
ttheni  and  Southwestern  States.  The  chang- 


ed relative  condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  before  and  since  the  Union,  was  shown 
in  their  general  relative  depression  or  prosperity 
since  that  event,  and  especially  in  the  reversed 
condition  of  their  respective  foreign  import 
trade.  In  the  colonial  condition  the  compari- 
son was  wholly  in  favor  of  the  South;  under 
the  Union  wholly  against  it.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1760 — only  sixteen  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — the  foreign  imports  into  Vir- 
ginia were  £85O,0CO  sterling,  and  into  South 
Carolina  X555,000,  while  into  New  York 
they  were  only  £189,000,  into  Pennsylvania 
£490,000;  and  into  all  the  New  England  Colo- 
nies collectively  only  £561,000. 

These  figures  exhibit  an  immense  superiority 
of  commercial  prosperity  on  the  side  of  the 
South  in  its  colonial  state,  sadly  contrasting 
with  another  set  of  figures  exhibited  by  the 
convention  to  show  its  relative  condition  with- 
in a  few  years  after  the  Union.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1821,  the  imports  into  New  York  had 
risen  to  ^23,000,000— being  about  seventy  times 
its  colonial  import  at  about  an  equal  period  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  and  those 
of  South  Carolina  stood  at  §3,000,000— which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  the 
same  that  they  were  in  1760. 

Such  was  the  difierence — the  reversed  condi- 
tionb— of  the  two  sections,  worked  between 
them  in  the  brief  space  of  two  generations — 
within  tho  actual  lifetime  of  some  who  had  seen 
their  colonial  conditions.  The  proceedings  of 
the  convention  did  not  stop  there,  but  brought 
down  the  comparison  (under  this  commercial 
aspect)  to  near  tho  period  of  its  own  sitting — to 
tho  actual  period  of  the  highest  manifestation 
of  Southern  discontent,  in  1832 — when  it  pro- 
duced the  enactment  of  the  South  Carolina  nul- 
lifying ordinance.  At  that  time  all  the  dispro- 
portions between  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
two  sections  had  inordinately  increased.  The 
Now  York  imports  (since  1821)  had  more  than 
doubled ;  die  Virginia  had  fallen  off  one-half; 
South  Carolina  two-thirds.  The  actual  figures 
stood :  Now  York  fifty-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, Virginia  half  a  million,  South  Carolina  one 
million  and  a  quarter. 

This  was  a  disheartening  view,  and  rendered 
more  grievous  by  the  certainty  of  its  continua- 
tion, tho  prospect  of  its  aggravation,  and  th( 
conviction  that  the  South  (in  its  great  staples 
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furnished  the  basis  for  these  imports ;  of  which 
it  received  so  small  a  share.  To  this  loss  of  its 
import  trade,  and  its  transfer  to  the  North,  the 
convention  attributed,  as  a  primary  cause,  the 
reversed  conditions  of  the  two  sections — the 
great  advance  of  one  in  wealth  and  improve- 
ments— ^the  slow  progress  and  even  comparative 
decline  of  the  other ;  and,  with  some  allowance 
for  the  operation  of  natural  or  inherent  causes, 
referred  the  effect  to  a  course  of  federal  legisla- 
tion unwarranted  by  the  grants  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  objects  of  the  Union,  which  sub- 
tracted capital  from  one  section  and  accumu- 
lated it  in  the  other : — protective  tariff,  internal 
improvements,  pensions,  national  debt,  two  na- 
tional banks,  the  funding  system  and  the  paper 
system;  the  multiplication  of  ofQc^s,  profuse 
and  extravagant  expenditure,  the  conversion  of 
a  limited  into  an  almost  unlimited  government ; 
and  the  substitution  of  power  and  splendor  for 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  simple  and  economi- 
cal administration  of  that  part  of  their  affairs 
which  required  a  general  head. 

These  were  the  points  of  complaint — abuses — 
which  had  led  to  the  collection  of  an  enormous 
revenue,  chiefly  levied  on  the  products  of  one 
section  of  the  Union  and  mainly  disbursed  in 
another.  So  far  as  northern  advantages  were 
the  result  of  fair  legislation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  Union,  all  discontent 
or  complaint  was  disclaimed.  AH  knew  that 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  North  for  navi- 
gation would  give  it  the  advantage  in  foreign 
commerce ;  but  it  was  not  expected  that  these 
facilities  would  operate  a  monopoly  on  one  side 
aud  an  extinction  on  the  otner ;  nor  was  that 
consequence  allowed  to  be  the  effect  of  these 
advantages  alone,  but  was  charged  to  a  course 
of  .legislation  not  warranted  by  the  objects  of 
the  Union,  or  the  terms  of  the  ^jonstitution, 
which  created  it.  To  this  course  of  legislation 
was  attributed  the  accumulation  of  capital  in 
tiio  North,  which  had  enabled  that  section  to 
monopolize  the  foreign  commerce  which  was 
founded  upon  southern  cxjiorts }  to  cover  one 
part  with  wealth  while  tlio  other  was  impover- 
ished ;  and  to  make  the  South  tributary  to  the 
North,  and  suppliant  to  it  fur  a  small  part  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

Unhappily  there  was  some  foundation  for 
this  view  of  the  case }  and  in  this  lies  the  root 
of  the  disoontont  of  the  South  and  its  dissatiu- 


&ction  with  the  Union,  although  it  may  bwik 
out  upon  another  point.    It  is  in  this  belief  of 
an  incompatibility  of  interest,  from  the  pervert, 
ed  working  of  the  federal  government,  that  lies 
the  root  of  southern  discontent,  and  which 
constitutes  the  danger  to  the  Union,  and  which 
statesmen  should  confront  and  grapple  with- 
and  not  in  any  danger  to  slave  property,  which 
has  continued  to  aggrandize  in  value  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  cry  of  danger,  and  is  now 
of  greater  price  than  ever  was  known  before' 
and  such  as  our  ancestors  would  have  deemed 
labulous.     The  sagacious  Mr.  Madison  kue? 
this— knew  where  the  danger  to  the  Union  hx 
when,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  last 
of  his  life,  and  under  the  anguish  of  painful  mis- 
givings, ho  wrote  (what  is  more  fully  tetontin 
the  previous  volume  o(  this  work)  these  mn 
teutons  words : 

"  The  visible  svsceniibiiity  to  the  contam 
of  nullification  in  the  Sotithem  Slates,  ik  i 
sympathy  arising  from  Imown  causes  'md 
the  inculcated  impression  of  a  permanent  m- 
compatibility  of  interest  between  the  Northi 
and  the  Sonth,  may  put  it  in  the  pom  of 
popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  sti 
lions,  to  unite  the  ISotith.  on  some  critical  oc-i 
casion,  in  some  course  of  action  of  v:hicknvl-\ 
lification  may  be  the  first  step,  secession  Iktl 
second,  and  a  farewell  separation  the  last." 

So  viewed  the  evil,  and  in  his  last  d^s  tlie| 
great  surviving  founder  of  the  Union-fieciDgl 
as  he  did,  in  this  inculcated  impression  of  a  peH 
mauent  incompatibility  of  interest  between  L 
two  sections,  the  fulcrum  or  jwint  of  support] 
on  which  disunion  could  rest  its  lever,  ami  f 
ricidal  hands  build  its  schemes.    What 
been  published  in  the  South  and  adverted  to  iJ 
this  View  goes  to  show  that  an  incompatibiiiq 
of  interest  between  the  two  sections,  thom, 
not  inherent,  has  been  produced  by  tlie  wci 
ing  of  the  government— not  its  fair  ami  i 
gitimate,  but  its  perverted  and  unequal  worf 
ing. 

This  is  the  evil  which  statesmen  shouiil  i 
and  provide  against.  Separation  is  no  remcdl 
exclusion  of  Northern  vessels  from  Si'iiili 
ports  is  no  remedy ;  but  is  disunion  it<eii 
and  upon  the  very  point  which  caused  \ 
Union  to  bo  fonned,  Regulation  of  commel 
between  the  States,  and  with  foreign  nati(j 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  I'l 
Break  that  regulation,  aud  tho  Union  is  bnlg 


icd  the  broken  parts  coi 
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engender  perpetual  wars 

animosities.     The  reme 

wrking  of  the  constitut 

of  unequal  legislation    in 

inordinate  expenses  of  th 

return  to  the  simple,  Jin, 

iMcMne  it  was  intended  to 
ral  of  ftatemal  feelings,  ai 

other's  rights  and  just  compl 

return  of  themselves  when  t 
content  was  removed. 

Tie  conventions  of  Angus 

proposed  their  remedy  forth, 
sioi^and  the  comparative  dc 
mtlmed.  It  was  a  fair  an 
<i7-fh.t  of  becoming  their  0, 

ma  dfrect  trade  in  their 
tTOD  Southern  anfl  forei^  , 

»mmended-«ttempted-f^J 
rTj!'''"'^'gationinthe 

weofbusmess-accmnuiate 
'°«I  unequal  legislation  in  Jo 

Jje.e^^udituresofthegov 
■<iBbur8edinthoNorth.ftnlj 

H,aU  combined  to  ,^..Cth 
'^";-eI  Which  h„d.l: 
'  t  there  with  the  inc« 
;P»'«t.on  of  the  coun  "; 
r  increasmg  extmvagance  « 

r-'d  been  the  sat  ;r^°'"\ 


traditiJ 


«ev«Iutio„^°'^°''°"«''*o 

racoJo 

««<"^ed  to  go  to 


t'^e  still  surviJ 


^'^"'coJonlal'r'""''"'^ 


^^^^^^i!!!-!!!!^^ 


Bd  the  broken  parts  converted  into  antagonist 
nations,  with  causes  enouirh  ne  ^-      '^'"st 

engender  perpetual  wa^rSi^JiT""  to 
working  of  the  constitution-  Z  1.        "»'»* 
of  .equal  legislation    inth^'iroft: 
^  Wmate  e^nses  of  the  government -Lt 
I  return  to  the  simple,  limited  ^^^        '      ™ 
n^^hine  it  was  intend  d  to  £  ^  ^^  ■'Z'"^^ 
™l  of  frate^al  feelings,^d  WTIT  J  '  '°"- 
othertrights  and  just  Sipllte'^^if  ^"^J 
Ltu^of  themselves  wheni::^:!^^^^^^^^^ 
I  content  was  removed.  ™® 

Thejnventions  of  Augusta  and  Oharlcston 
pmpose^  their  r.medj  for  the  Southen,  dipt 
l6.on,and  the  comparative  decay  of  which T 
Lmplained.   It  was  a  fair  and  patr^t       ^^ 

d,-that  of  hecoming  their  oXirf^^^^ 
knuigadu^t  trade  in  their  own  sS  »! 

LeenSo^hei^anf.  foreign  porTri?^:^ 
Iwmmended-attempted-failed.  Sunerl^  T 
Inntages  for  navigation  in  the  North 

Ltudeofitspeopleforcomme^ltSf; 
l™.e  of  business-accumulated  can  ^1 
U  unequal  legislation  in  CongSs    li;?""' 
^Ming.expenditures  of  the  goverrmG^rJ-'"; 
f  «ui«d  in  the  North,  and  def^n?^  "^"'^• 

tieSouth(for  mariner^  cannofl  IfT'" 
UaU combined  to  reCThe  fo^  "?  "^ 
U  channel  which  had-abid"^^^^^^ 

»at  there  with  the  inc«^l4':;,V,« 

Wulation  of  the  country,  and  VrsS 
ter  increasing  extravagance  and  Z^ 

the  government.    Andnow  at  th'        "°° 

M  the  foi^ign  imports  ar^Xr"' 
fmm;  at  Boston  ^58 000 olv"'* 
1 81,250,000 ;  in  South  CaroS  7  0 1'" 

^iswhatthediyandm^keSfl^Sl- 
tk  memory  and  imagination  if^  '^• 
it  iM  tradition  of  the  cT  "'*'"°i 

k^neen  the  seat  of  wr'  '''"*"•« 

^orpowcrandoXelr'arS';^^' 
Kwcred  the  land,  disUsinr.  K  ^T' 
fA  and  diffusii^g  tho  T?  .    "°""^ 

Kenjo.edMhatVtste'^jf'' 
(fcn^then.    And  thLTTj  f '  """^  J^J^' 

t«-ilitudetotho^irt'X^^ 
H;  for  he  was  oldTnShl  h    "'"'''' 
h«-«'„tion)thestilt:^,t^^^^^^^ 
>"»"!  colonial  manners  ^u       ^  "*'® 


..  . JLao 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■ 
brated  by  mastT'and  J   *^  ^°'''  """^  ^'^l*^' 

t'^es;  when  gold  waTn  •   ™°''^  ""<*  "la- 
(«fter  the  dof^fall^  ^^f.  ">  ^^^^^^  or  chests 
-•g'^ed  in  sc^e^'^'^t^-^^' .paper)  and 
short  terms  withourr.!     •         "^'^hbors  for 
security;  and  oXd  1 '"'f '««*-  witness,  or 
lo»e  years  and  lawfJllrl  ^'^'^  ^""^J^  &' 
litigation  wa.  at  sTJow  T^u  '"''  ^^^°  P«tty 
«  fine  of  forty  poundlTf  toV'  *'''*  '*  '^^"^^^ 
serve  as  constable.  '^''  *°  ""*«  «  ^nan 

The  reverse  of  a?l  ff,;=  ~ 
-not  to  theZZllZT/^-  ^'  f^'t' 
P-nted-butto  extlnfenrugh  tr''°'-P°W 
reverse,  and  to  raake  «.  n    .        °  eonstitute  a 

■f  ereg^ts  whicMlem/ml"'^*'  '^^  *°  «-*« 
foils  to  awaken.    A  r^al 7.^  ''^^ *  J°^«  »«^«'- 

tWschange,theefiecto?matT  "^^  ''''''  "»" 
attributed  to  one-Vh!     ""^  *»"«««>  ^as  wholly 
^«deral  Gove^^^^^^'^  ^"^king  of  the 
fits  of  the  UnbMo  Z  j?"!^^^  '^^  '^'  bene- 
d^ns  to  the  Sou?h     And  2 '  ""'  ''"  "«  »>"- 
which  Southern  discontenttir""  ''''  P*^'°*  "'^ 
f  openly  rested  untillggs  .  J^  °"*~"'»  ^^'<=h      ' 
*o  the  danger  of  slave  pr^pL^"  ''  ^"^  ^^^ted 

theSroU;:^:::^^"^?--"^-^- 

t«nt  or  «stless  S^l^yil"^' ''''' ^'''^^• 
the  South  the  U^nt?^?!;^«^^«>».    To 
the  North  it  is  bothapoiiS'^l^^^^'''^'  *° 
W«^si«e  J  to  both  it  should  r  ""^  *  P^"°''"7 
Both  sections  shouwterifhl''^'''.''''^-^ 
•"ost    ThestorvofthTl    S?''*''"^°''th 
goose  that  laid  ^e  go  Je?!  *''"*  ^'"^'J  the 
he  «ieht  get  all  the^'  at  f  ''"^  '^''^'  *•>"* 
hut  the  Northern  man  1^        "'^'  "^"^  »  ^hle  j 
™tion  by  any?oursT?r'''^™'»''*«««P«- 

wouldconverlthatTbllr?/'  *'^  «""''' 
hiatory-and  commit  a  ot  'r"^~''«  own 
and  loss  point  of  view  of  l?'u\*  '""""^  P^^ofit 
cedent  except  in  md     ^""^  *''^"  ''">«'  P«»- 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

i»EOGRE88  OF  THE  SLAVERY  AGITATION:  Ma 
CALHOUN'S  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MISSOURI  COM- 
PROMISE. 

Ihia  portentous  agitation,  destined  to  act  so 
seriously  on  the  harmony,  and  possibly  on  the 
stability  of  the  Union,  requires  to  be  noted  if 
its  different  stages,  that  responsibility  may  fol- 
low culpability,  and  the  judgment  of  history  fall 
where  it  is  due,  if  a  deplorable  calamity  is  made 
to  come  out  of  it.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
movements  for  and  against  slavery  in  the  session 
of  1837-'38  deserve  to  be  noted,  as  of  disturbing 
effect  at  tho  time ;  and  as  having  acquired  new 
importatice  from  subsequent  events.  Early  in 
the  session  a  memorial  was  presented  in  the 
Senate  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Vermont, 
remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of  I<.xa8 
to  the  United  States,  and  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
followed  by  many  petitions  from  citizens  and 
societies  in  the  Northern  States  to  the  s<une 
effect ;  and,  further,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories — for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  between  the  States — and  for  tho  exclusion 
of  future  slave  States  from  the  Union. 

There  was  but  little  in  tho  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  to  excite  an  anti-slavery  fecl- 
uig,  or  to  excuse  these  disturbing  applications 
to  Congress.  There  was  no  slave  territory  at 
that  time  but  that  of  Florida;  and  to  ask  to 
abolish  slavery  there,  where  it  had  existed  from 
the  discovery  of  the  continent,  or  to  make  its 
continuance  a  cause  for  thu  rejection  of  the  State 
when  ready  for  admission  into  tho  Union,  and 
thus  form  a  free  State  in  the  rear  of  all  tho  great 
slave  States,  was  equivalent  to  praying  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  Texas,  if  annexed,  would 
be  south  of  3C°  30',  and  its  character,  in  relation 
to  slavery,  would  bo  fixed  by  tho  Missouri  com- 
promise line  of  1820.  The  slave  trade  between 
the  States  was  an  affair  of  the  States,  with  which 
Congress  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  tho  continu- 
ance of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbiu,  so 
long  as  it.  existed  in  tho  adjacent  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  was  a  point  of  policy  in 
which  every  Congress,  and  every  administra- 
tion, had  concurred  fk-om  the  formation  of  tho 


Union;  and  in  which  there  was  never  anion 
decided  concurrence  than  at  present. 

The  petitioners  did  not  live  in  any  Territorv 
State,  or  district  subject  to  slavery.  Xhey  felt 
none  of  the  evils  of  which  they  complained.. 


were  answerable  for  none  of  the 


supposed  sin 


which  they  denounced — were  living  undfri 
general  government  which  acknowledged  prop. 
erty  in  slaves — and  had  no  right  to  disturb  the 
rights  of  the  owner :  and  they  committed  i 
cruelty  upon  the  slave  by  the  additiomd  rigon 
which  their  pernicious  interference  \)Towk 
upon  him. 

The  subject  of  the  petitions  was  disagreeable 
in  itself;  the  language  in  which  they  were 
couched  was  offensive ;  and  the  wantonness  of 
their  presentation  aggravated  a  proceeding 
ciently  provoking  in  the  civilest  form  in  t 
it  could  be  conducted.    Many  petitions  mre  ii 
the  same  words,  bearing  taternal  evidence 
concert  among  their  signers ;  many  were  sip 
by  women,  whose  proper  sphere  was  far  frji 
the  field  of  legislation ;  all  united  in  a  conuni 
purpose,  which  bespoke  community  of  orii 
and  the  superintendence  of  a  general  dircctioi 
Every  presentation  gave  rise  to  a  question 
debate,  in  which  sentiments  and  feelings  m 
expressed  and  consequences  predicted,  wliich 
was  painful  to  hear.    While  almost  every  m 
tor  condemued  these  petitions,  and  the  spirit 
which  they  originated,  and  the  language  in  vrhii 
they  were  couched,  and  considered  them 
tending  to  no  practical  object,  and  only 
lated  to  make  dissension  and  irritation,  tii( 
were  others  who  took  them  in  a  graver  sei 
and  considered  them  as  leading  to  the  inevil 
separation  of  tho  States.    In  this  sense 
Calhoun  said : 

"  He  had  foreseen  what  this  subject  wa 
come  to.    He  knew  its  origin,  and  that  it  j 
deeper  than  was  buppotied.    It  grewouH 
spirit  of  fanaticism  which  was  daily  increul 
and,  if  not  met  in  limine^  would  by  and  by  J 
solve  this  Union.    It  was  particularly  our| 
to  keep  tho  matter  out  of  the  Senate— out  o^ 
halls  of  the  National  Legislature.  These  iai 
were  intoribring  with  what  they  had  no  i 
Grant  iao  reception  of  these  petitions,  audi 
will  next  bo  asked  to  act  on  them.   Hewaf 
no  conciliatory  course,  no  temporizing ;  ini 
of  yielding  one  inch,  ho  would  risoinopposil 
and  ho  honed  every  man  from  the  South  r 
stand  by  him  to  put  down  this  growingj 
There  was  but  ono  question  that  would 
destroy  this  Union,  and  that  was  inrolrl 


this  principle.  Yeat  H 
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this  principle.  Yesj  this  was  noten*  «„„  i. 
forit  and  must  be  early  arreSeffiheSS 
vras  to  be  pi«served.  A  man  ^.,1*  ,™*'° 
into  what  is  going  on  if  he  ^d^  T  *  ^^®  "*«« 
this  spirit  ^as  fZl^g,  a^d  ttrSfr-*?"'* 

oa^^.  but  b,  action,  :arr/,,t,j:n^ 


The  question  which  occupied  the  Senate  was 
as  to  the  mos  judicous  mode  of  treating  theS 
.emonals  with  a  view  to  prevent  thoVe^ 
ef^ets:  and  that  was  entirely  a  question  of 
pohcj.on  which  senators  disagreed^ho  con 
^rred  m  the  mam  object.    Some  deemeS  k 
most  advisable  to  receive  and  consider  the  ne 
tos-to  refer   them  to  a  committeeland 

they  would  be  sure  to-  receive:  as  had  .^ 

te  with  the  QuaW  petitiJns't  tt- 
jnnmg  of  the  government.     Others  deemed 
rtpi^ferable  to  refuse  to  receive  them.     ?he 
objection  urged  to  this  latter  course  was,  that 
would  mix  up  a  new  question  wiS  the 
Uveiy  agitation  which  would  enlist  the  sym^ 
lp.th.es  of  many  who  did  not  co-operate  S 
.heAl^Iitionists-the  question  of  t  ^;hTof 
I  petition  J  and  that  this  new  Questmn   5  • 

h'Hbeother,might  swell  thHri^"^ 
iters,  keep  up  the  applications  to  Conl^ 
l.^iF'T.e^.ate  an  agitatibn  which  wouldSei 
liuesoondieout.    Mr  Otav  «„^      "m  otner- 
|«  of  this  opinion? £   Cor'?''' 
I«ends  thought  etherise  -and  the  resuT  '" 
«farasitconce™ed  the  p:titionso  S^^ 
Ij  socetias,  what  it  had  previously  be^l-a 

i--^.Thisi,::^-s;^--«- 

K-morialfromtheslofVetr 
fcp-ooding  was  slightly  different  i^for^*' 
ft  the  Bamo  in  substance.     As  th«  L    T' 

kthememorialwasrecetved  Vu?a°^^^ 
MnwaslaidM  the  table,    -rhu'i,,^^^^ 

*rals  and  petitions  were  disposed  of  . 
t'T?  :  -^  '«  -complish  tttt^ftjj 
J^^first,o  aroiding  discussion,  and  ^It, 
J«ng  the  object  of  the  peti  io^l    'j*' 
"womplishing  all  that  th/s  ""°*'™-    It 


session,  on  the  O^^^ZT^Z^TZ 

it  from  other  sessions  St  Thaf  '"'"^^ 
the  subject  was  revived  and  •  ^"°^ ''  •*"* 
discussion,  and  to  Zlt'*  ?  '"  "  '"'^^  *"  <"««* 
trospect  Shistor;       *'*"^  "  ^'"*  ^-  t^e  re- 

poSardtg -he^t"  r  ^-  ^^ 

from  the  slavehd5i!l  t  T^''  ''^  ^^^  senators 

deemed  U  du^to  tt fe  g^r '  .'"*  ''''  *^'^"'«"'' 
to  obtain  from  the  L*r'*^^''^"*''«'-.'»d 
should  cover  aTltL        !'  'declarations  which 

over  the  instU  S^J  r  ^' '^'"''^  P"--" 
had  just  said  thTt  nal  '^  =  ''''^""^h  he 
-.good.  For  that  p^^  se^'hr  7^'  '« 
series  of  resolves-siv  Tn  '  ?  «»^™itted  a 
nve  their  ixnpor^ancT  f'mTh  .''^^^'"^  «^e- 
or  rather  conLst,  witnthetron'S'"'""' 
subject  presented  by  him  in  IL  V  "^^ 
years  laterj  and  whicH.  ®^"''*«  ten 

doctrines  a^dToc^d  ni  I'  T'"  ^''^'^  *«> 
disturbed  the  h^n^f  The  V''"  ^'^''"^ 
pably  endangered  its  steWli  '  ''^"°' l^^^  P"^" 
lutions  of  this  period  rsrX^^  !  '"^  '^"^ 
define  the  whole  extent  ^'fthl  '"'^^  *° 
gated  by  the  States  to  tLf^  -  ^°''"'  '^"'^ 
on  the  subject  TeW.^  f ''""'  govemment 
which  would  exceed  th.7'       '^"'^  ^''^  '"'ts 

theconseqnenro?dtgX7/;-V"^''°^ 
ized  to  be  done-alwavs  .nT    ^^  "°*  ""^^^"^ 

Of  the  Union.    The7rsttu?of\tf  "^'^'""°° 

to  the  States;  about  wWchThere  J    "^  '■•''*^'* 

Pute,  there  was  no  debat:  '  ThTsS'":.''" 

naming  Texas,  was  prospective  and   If .'"* 

^ora^ex^srelrrrMr^r^^^ 
the  same  subject.    The  flfth^i  7^'    "'*°°  °» 

:^is:::j:e^ir^--K:::; 
'e-survi-irs--;--^ 


8  avery-in  this  District  or  ^L^^"/'  .*°  "bolisR 
nes,  on  the  ground  or  u^ndLT  °^  *'>°  territo- 
«  immoml  or  sinful"  or  tti?!  P"*"?*  t'^'t  it 
or  measure  of  Congress  w?tjf?ifT  ■"'^  '"J^««t 
be  a  direct  and  danSgTtl?"'  Vu'^'  ^^uld 
tions  of  all  the  slavfholSing  St  "^,,*^^  i°«titu- 
The  dogma  of  "n^  ..„_ 


!■  'Jl^ 
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intended  by  its  anthor  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  federal  legislative  power  on  the  subject. 
The  resolve  went  upon  the  existence  of  the 
power,  and  deprecated  its  abuse.  It  put  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories  into 
the  same  category,  both  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  and  the  consequences  to  result  from  the 
intermeddling  of  States  or  citizens,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  any  act  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
in  either ;  and  this  was  admitting  the  power  in 
the  territory,  as  in  the  District ;  where  it  is  an 
express  grant  in  the  grant  of  all  legislative 
power.  The  intermeddling  and  the  legislation 
were  deprecated  in  both  solely  on  the  ground  of 
inexpediency.  Mr.  Clay  believed  this  inexpe- 
diency to  rest  upon  difibrent  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  territory  of  Florida — the  only 
territory  in  which  slavery  then  existed,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolution  could  apply.  He 
was  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  either  of  these  places,  but  believed 
that  a  difiercnt  reason  should  be  given  for  each, 
founded  in  their  respective  circumstances ;  and, 
therefore,  submitted  an  amendment,  consisting 
of  two  resolutions— one  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict, the  other  to  the  territory.  In  stating 
the  reasons  why  slavery  should  not  be  abol- 
ished in  Florida,  he  quoted  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  of  1820.  This  was  objected  to  by 
other  senators,  on  the  ground  that  that  line  did 
not  apply  to  Florida,  and  that  her  case  was  com- 
plete without  it.  Of  that  opinion  was  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  clause  was  struck  out.  This  gave 
Mr.  Calhoun  occasion  to  speak  of  that  com- 
promise, and  of  his  own  course  in  relation  to  it; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  himself  tb 
have  been  favorable  to  that  memorable  measure 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  but  opposed  to  it 
now,  from  having  experienced  its  ill  effects  in 
encouraging  the  spirit  of  abolitionism : 

"  He  was  glad  that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment which  referred  to  the  Missouri  compromise 
had  been  struck  out.  Ho  was  not  a  member  of 
Congress  when  that  compromise  was  made,  but 
it  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  his  impressions 
were  in  its  favor ;  but  it  is  equally  duo  to  it  to 
81^  that,  with  his  present  experience  and  knowl- 
eii^  of  the  spirit  which  then,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  disclose  itself,  he  had  entirely  changed 
his  opinion.  He  now  believed  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  measure,  and  that  it  has  done  much 
to  rouse  into  action  the  present  spirit.  Had  it 
then  been  met  with  uncompromismg  opposition, 
luoh  as  a  then  distinguished  and  sagacious 


member  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  now 
no  more,  opposed  to  it,  abolition  might' have 
been  crushed  for  ever  in  its  birth.  He  then 
thought  of  Mr.  Randolph  as,  he  doubts  not 
many  think  of  him  now  who  have  not  fuilJ 
looked  into  this  subject,  that  he  was  too  uii. 
yielding— too  uncompromising— too  impractica- 
ble ;  but  he  had  been  taught  his  error,  and  took 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  it." 

This  declaration  is  explicit.    It  is  made  in  % 
spirit  of  candor,  and  as  due  to  justice.    It  ij . 
declaration  (spontaneously  made,  not  an  admij. 
sion  obtained  on   interrogatories.    It  shows 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  .in  favor  of  the  compro. 
mise  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  and  had  since 
changed  his  opinions — "entirely  changed"  them, 
to  use  his  own  words — not  on  constitutional 
but  expedient  grounds.    Ho  had  changed  upon 
experience,  and  upon  seeing  the  dangerous  effects 
of  the  measure.    He  had  been  taught  his  error, 
and  took  pleasure  in  acknowledging  it.  He 
blamed  Mr.  Randolph  then  for  having  been  too 
uncompromising ;  but  now  thought  him  saga- 
cious ;  and  believed  that  if  the  measure  had 
met  with  uncompromising  opposition  at  the 
time,  it  would  have  crushed  for  ever  the  spirit 
of  abolitionism.    All  these  are  reasons  of  expe- 
diency,  derived  from  after-experience,  and  ei- 
eludes  the  idea  of  any  constitutional  objection, 
The  establishment  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  was  the  highest  possible  exercise  of  legii 
lative  authority  over  the  subject  of  slaveiyinij 
territory.    It  abolished  it  where  it  legally  ex- 
isted.   It  for  ever  forbid  it  where  it  had  Icgalli 
existed  for  one  hundred  years.    Mf.  Eandolpl 
was  the  great  opponent  of  the  compromise. 
gave  its  friends  all  their  trouble.    It  was  thei 
he  applied  the  phrase,  so  annoying  and  de8tni( 
tivo  to  its  nortliern  supporters— "doughface; 
—a  phrase  which  did  them  more  harm  tin 
the  best-reasoned  speech.     All  tlie  friends 
the  compromise  blamed  his  impracticable  o| 
position ;   and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  joining  in  tl 
blame,  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  tlio  c( 
dial  friends  of  the  measure.     Tliis  aboliti( 
and  prohibition  extended  over  an  area  lai 
enough  to  make  a  dozen  States ;  and  of 
this  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  in  favor;  andn( 
had  nothing  but  rea.sons  of  expediency, 
they  C.V  post  facto,  against  it.    His  esprei 
belief  now  was,  that  the  measure  was  dangci 
— he  does  not  say  unconstitutional,  but  da 
ous— and  this  corresponds  with  the  terms  of  I 
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iwlntion  then  submittee 

intermeddling  to  abolish  s 

or  territories,  or  any  act  or 

to  that  effect,  a  "dangerou 

stitutionsoffhoslaveholdix 

I  ll'e''Jeaofthounconstituti( 

I  la'wn  had  not  then  entered 

I  «•'"««  "'sohe  of  Mr.  CJay 

of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  changii 

meddling  "to  that  of  "interi 

fining  that  word  to  the  coudi 

nuking  the  abolition  or  atter 

skeiy  in  the  District  an  ini, 

]  iaWtants  as  well  as  to  the  St 

I  itsprotection  under  the  faith  i 
I V^  cession  from  Maryland  j 
I  ns  in  these  words : 

I  fthe  States,  j,ith  the  view  ti" 

Islareiym  this  District,  is  emJam 
Jysecunty      the  people  o??.^ 
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^voto  on  the  final  adoption 
''J^^l— Messrs.    Allen     tj 

«tteA  Shbert   ».  "^^^ 
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Fv't^rr-'^^'ofco 


th 


resolution  then  submitted  •  nrJ,;«k       , 

or  territories,  or  any  act  or  meafure  of  cfjt " 
tothateffect,  a  "dangerous"  aturonlr'^ 
.itutions  of  the  slaveholding  State.    Ce^W 
thcdeaof  the  unconstitutionality  of  sul,^ 
lation  had  not  then  entered  his  head    tJ  T 
,  stitute  resolye  of  Mr.  Clav  diff    ^^.  ^^^^""^ 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  chanX    fft    !T  ^^''^ 
!  .eddling"  to  that  of  'S^^rC'^^"- 
fining  that  word  to  the  conduct  of  .ir         *'°°" 
,  ^tog  the  abolition  or  attemntS  ^T"'  '^^ 
sk^ryin  the  District  an  i^u^  its      °°-"' 
habitants  as  well  as  to  the  £    ^dT  "• 
itspratection  under  the  faith  iZLT    ^   '''"^ 

Li.cessionfro.Ma^h^';:f;t:?nrt 
I  TO  in  these  words :  °  " 


m  ''That  the  interference  hv  tv,^  ■^- 
lof  the  States,  with  the  view  to  th?f»f  v  P''""^ 
Islareiyin  this  District,  is  end!n  •  ^^o^ition  of 
(diurity  the^eVleoJthrA'li*^"'^'^*^ 
■that  any  act  or  measure  of  Prm  ^'^^^ct;  and 
...toM  slavery  in  thTs  DiStwfr'''  t''^^'^ 
Idationof  thefmUimplieTi  ".'  '''°"  "^  ^«  * 

KrharaXeTt'^^^yK  v^^^ 
|L,tod,sturb  andtSi^4--a!^,  *^" 


a  violation  of  good  f»?<^  *"*'°"'  »°d  would  be 
of  any  such  teSy  whoS?,?«  '°^^'>'Snte 
to  settle  with,  and  ZlTXtA^^'}  Permitted 
the  people  of  any  sucKpriT!.i''r^''' '  ''^cause 
fortheabolitionof  "wTh^i?  ^*^«  "«*  "sked 
wher  any  such  territ  Jr^shfc '  T^-  ^^"«e, 
the  JJmon  as  a  State  i^«^i  ^  admitted  into 
he  er.titled  to  decide  thtV  <?.  °^^-^  *''«''"^of  shiU 
fortiemselres."         ^''^  question  exclusive^ 

And  the  vote  upon  it  was- 

Alabama,  Clav  of  If -wi'  ^"'houn,  Clav  of 
h?rt,  FuTton  "^^S"  &^  Written  VSthf 
km,  Lyon  kerrkl^\Sh,t<'uKing,  W^ 
franklm  Piei^e.  Pr^.,f^n ''^b.  ^'^^s,  NorvelX 


"...,  x.j,on    Merrick,  NichoIa7  kr^  "^'  ^""^P 


gght,  McKcan,  Prentiss  R, 
Indiana,  Swift,  a'nd  WebSr? 


evoto  on  the  final  adoption  of  the  n.soIu- 

.'Tbas— Messrs.    Allen     Po^»  j     -r. 

k  Broiv-n,  BuchanaT'  rflh^*''*''  ^^^"ton, 

fcbam.SClay,ofKeS?Sv  S  ""'  5'"^'  of 
Wn,  Cuthber^,  pS/'^°»'^Clayton, 

^  King,  Lumpkin    Lyon  \?.^'}*'^'  x""»'- 
W  Franklin  PierreXs'fnn  pV^as,  ^"es, 

5«,Sevier,Smith>c?n„Tofe^^ 
&u^:^"'  iWlker,  ^Snfej 
I  Nils  — Messrs.   Da  via    t'  •  i 

>  second  resolution  of  Mr  f"--.  „     ,.  . 
^iaaterritory  where  k'n^'Y .^^'"^  *° 
«'':«ny  attempt  Z,"'f^^^^ 
^-alarming  '^  1  «te  ''r^V"" 
*n  of  faith  towards  itsTnlh  ?     '  ""''  "' 

^^"-"^indeCS^rHZt 


connected  with  C>  "J^trr  "'k"^""* 
opposed  to  any  declftr»fr        '     °"®  ''«»"se 
f  tract  and  inoSS.°r "  *t'  ^"'•'■-*'  - 
dissented  from  the  J!!!!'         "  ''"''''"^^  they 
ferred  othersT  and  the T'  f"^"'^^^^'  '"•^  pi 
C«  «Iave  State)  ^t  tT    r/*""  '''"^^"- 
°^or  about  them  r^'f  ^'^*"»"ifi<=ation 
Calhoun  voted  forLotl  Z-  '"*'^"'^-     ^r. 
own.  but  as  ag  Jein  *i  ?J  "*  ^'^''•^'^"ce  to  his 
«^en  mrerroTbytiol^'^  """^  they  had 
^corded  assent  to  the  d".'  ""'^  '"^^'^his 
«^-    Both  admit  the  J^""^^  '^'y  "ontain- 
Congr^ssovertheelr   '*"."°"'''  ^'^'^  of 
the  district  and  the  territo?     k  ''''"^^  '^^'^ '» 
"holition  whe,^  TJ^^"        ^"'  ^'P''^^'''«  't3 
P«die„ey ;  and  in  f  J^  '  '*»'°°«  ^^  high  e,- 

f^  -tf.  Sett  tcS*  a  ';''r«'  "--^ 
tire  Senate  on  the  TZf'-  "'^  ^^^''^  the  en- 
»>eing  no  referenct  tH,  ^  ""f'  P°''>*-there 
the  debates.  Mr  Weh  ^"'"'  ^  *"^  P«t  of 
sentiments  of  mostX?'  ^'^^"^'^  ^^^^^  the 

-»-hisow^zt:^r^^"^'^-'- 


■^-^i^itoJts^yr/c^heUnUed 


Sb;rsts  f  in5ffi>P^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  spirit  of  the  coSSS""''  ^"«  contrary's 
•'iegalaud  unjust, hetj'w"^'  ""^  was  thereby 
-^eh.rA,l  ^«up^oSrai3f-heml.sh.^^^ 
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the  senator  from  South  Carolina  would  consent 
to  such  an  amendment;  but  in  their  present 
form  he  must  give  his  yote  against  them." 

The  general  fp'jling  of  the  Senate  was  that  of 
entire  repugnance  to  the  whole  movement — that 
of  the  petitions  and  memorials  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  on  the  other. 
The  former  were  quietly  got  rid  of,  and  in  a  way 
to  rebuke,  as  well  as  to  condemn  their  presenta- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  by  motions  (sustained  by  the 
body)  to  lay  them  on  the  table.  The  resolutions 
could  not  so  easily  be  disposed  of,  especially 
as  their  mover  earnestly  demanded  discussion, 
spoke  at  large,  and  often,  himself;  "  and  desired 
to  make  the  question,  on  their  rejection  or  adop- 
tion, a  test  question."  They  were  abstract,  lead- 
ing to  no  result,  made  discussion  where  silence 
was  desirable,  frustrated  the  design  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  refusing  to  discuss  the  abolition  petitions, 
gave  them  an  importance  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled,  promoted  agitation,  embarrassed 
friendly  senators  from  the  North,  placed  some 
in  false  positions ;  and  brought  animadversions 
from  many.    Thus,  Mr.  Buchanan : 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  taken  the  best  course  to  attain 
these  results  (quieting  agitation).  This  is  the 
great  centre  of  agitation;  from  this  capital  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  Union.  I  therefore  de- 
precate a  protracted  discusuon  of  the  question 
here.  It  can  do  no  good,  but  may  do  much 
harm,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  The 
senators  from  Delaware,  although  representing 
a  slavcholding  State,  have  voted  against  these 
resolutions  because,  in  their  opinion,  they  can 
detect  in  them  the  poison  of  nullification.  Now, 
I  can  sec  no  such  thing  in  them^  and  am  ready 
to  avow  in  the  main  they  contam  nothing  but 
correct  political  principles,  to  which  I  am  de- 
voted. But  what  then  ?  These  senators  are 
placed  in  a  false  position,  and  are  compelled  to 
vote  against  resolutions  the  object  of  which  they 
heartily  approve.  Again,  my  friend,  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wall),  votes  against 
them  because  they  are  political  abstractions  of 
which  he  thinks  the  Senate  ought  not  to  take 
cognizance,  although  he  is  as  much  opposed  to 
abolition,  and  as  willing  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  South  as  any  senator  upon 
this  floor.  Other  senators  believe  the  right  of 
petition  has  been  endangered;  and  until  that 
has  been  established  they  will  not  vote  for  any 
resolutions  on  the  subject.  Thus  we  stand: 
and  those  of  us  in  the  North  who  must  sustain 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  are  forced  into  false  posi- 
tions. Abolition  thus  acquires  force  by  bring- 
ing to  its  aid  the  right  of  petition,  and  the 
hostility  which  exists  at  the  North  against  the 


doctrines  of  nullification.  It  is  in  vain  to  b  J 
that  these  principles  are  not  really  involved  3 
the  question.  This  may  be,  and  in  ny  opiny 
iB,  true ;  but  why,  by  our  conduct  ).ere  ehoulj 
we  aflford  the  abolitionists  such  p  ausi'ble  prJ 
texts  ?  The  fact  is,  and  it  cannot  be  diwuigJ 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Northern  States  who  hml 
determined  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  slan 
States  at  every  hazard  are  placed  in  a  most  cmJ 
barrassing  situation.  We  are  almost  literallif 
between  two  fires.  Whilst  in  front  wc  an 
assailed  by  the  abolitionists,  our  own  friends  n 
the  South  are  constantly  driving  us  into  posj 
tions  where  their  enemies  and  our  enemies  mi 
gain  important  advantages." 

And  thus  Mr.  Crittenden : 

"  If  the  object  of  these  resolutions  was  to  m 
duce  peace,  and  allay  excitement,  it  appeared  l 
him  that  they  were  not  very  likely  to  accon 
plish  such  a  purpose.     More  vag-    md  eenen_ 
abstractions  could  hardly  havr,  ..-en  broushi 
forward,  and  they  were  more  calculated  to  pre 
duce  agitation  and  stir  up  discontent  and  bj 
blood  than  to  do  any  good  whatever.   Suchl 
knew  was  the  general  opinion  of  Soutlicm  men 
few  of  whom,  however  they  assented  to  the  ib] 
strictions,  approved  of  this  method  of  agitatia 
the  subject.    The  mover  of  these  resoIutioS 
relies  mainly  on  two  points  to  carry  the  Senau 
with  him :  first,  he  reiterates  the  cry  of  danjJ 
to  the  Union ;  and,  next,  that  if  lie  is  not  fol 
lowed  in  this  movement  he  urges  the  inevitabll 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  11 
is  possible  the  gentleman  may  be  mistaken.  l| 
possibly  might  not  be  exactly  true  that,tosavf 
the  Union,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  him.  W 
the  contrary,  some  were  of  opinion,  andhcfoi 
one  was  much  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  nil 
that  to  follow  the  distinguished  mover  of  thei 
resolutions — to  pursue  the  course  of  irritatioi 
agitation,  and  intimidation  which  he  clialiiS 
out — would  be  the  very  best  and  surest  methoj 
that  could  be  chalked  out  to  destroy  this  { 
and  happy  Union." 

And  thus  Mr.  Clay : 

"  The  series  of  resolutions  under  considerati 
has  been  introduced  by  the  senator  from  Soutj 
Carolina,  after  he  and  other  senators  front 
South  had  deprecated  discussion  on  the  i 
subject  to  which  they  relate.    They  have  o 
sioned  much  discussion,  in  which  hitherto  | 
have  not  participated.    I  hope  that  the  icndeij 
cy  of  the  resolutions  may  be  to  allay  thee 
citement  which  unhappily  prevails  in  respeettj 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  I  confess  thi 
taken  altogether,  and  in  connection  with  oihi 
circumstances,  and  especially  ronsidcring  (' 
manner  in  which  their  author  has  pressed  li 
on  the  Senate,  I  fear  that  they  will  have  I 
opposite  eflect ;  and  particularly  at  the  Nort 
that  they  may  increase  and  exasperate  iniU 


/diminishing  and  assuaging 

tJB." 

ind  thus  Mr.  Preston,  of  i 

"His  objections  +o  the  in 
I  iBolutions  were  that  they  al 
jscnssion ;  and  that  the  subj 
I  killowed  to  enter  the  halls 
I  iwmbly,  was  always  to  be  1 
lie  South ;  and  what  wou 
j  itions  of  this  nature  effect  ?" 

ind  thus  Mr.  Strange,  of  N 

"What  did  they  set  forth  I 
cjiies,  to  which  the  South  hac 
eertifled  ?  What  bulwark  of « 
J  «d  stronger  than  the  constituti* 
I  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
■  iilditional  strength  to  her  ( 
I  wisest,  nay,  the  only  safe,  com 
I  iiniet,  though  prepared  at  the 
I  BEt  all  aggression.  Question 
I  Itnded  to  excite  angry  feeling 
lioni  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Ca 
I  Urn  with  'preaching '  to  one 
I  be  had  sermonized  too  longfoi 
I tbe Senate;  but  then  ho  had 
liides.  It  was  the  agitation  of 
juyform,  or  shape,  that  render 
I  Aptating  this  question  in  any  si 
Ito  the  South." 

And  thus  Mr.  Bichard  H. 

|fue; 

"Though  he  denounced  the  s 
I  IS  dangerous  and  wicked  in  the 
jdid  not  feel  himself  authorize^ 
I  resolutions.  If  the  doctrines  c( 
Iwere  correct,  then  nulliflcatio 
liiid  if  passed  might  hereafter  I 
li  precedent  in  favor  of  that  doct 
licquitted  the  senator  [Mr.  Oal 
■the  most  remote  intention  of  si 
ItMng  in  relation  to  that  doctr 
|of  these  resolutions." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  annoyed  by  so 
lution  of  his  course,  and  espec 
ju  determined  as  himself  to 
Ibstitution  where  it  legally  exis 
lad  warmly;  and  justified  his 
Ipwtness  of  the  danger,  and 
lipeDces  to  the  Union  if  it  was 

"Ifrar(BaidMr.C.)thatth( 
wated  Its  view  suflBciently  to 
Went  and  magnitude  of  the 

IKTOsphaps  his  misfortune  t. 

■^tne  future,  and  to  move  agi 
0  great  a  distance,  which  had 
wy  difficulties  and  exposed 

iBputation  of  unworthy  motive 
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^jinmishing  and  assuaging  the  existing  agita- 

IJOD." 

^d  thus  Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina : 

"His  objections  +0  the  intrn '  ction  of  the 

leolatiODB  were  that  they  alio  .  ca  ground  for 

I  jscuBsion ;  and  that  the  subject  ought  never  to 

leiUowed  to  enter  the  halls  of  the  legislative 

I  igembljr,  was  always  to  be  taken  for  granted 

\     lie  South ;  and  what  would  abstract  propo- 

|ffij  jjtjons  of  this  nature  effect  ?  " 

ind  thus  Mr.  Strange,  of  North  Carolina : 

'What  did  they  set  forth  but  abstract  prin- 
Miles,  to  which  the  South  had  again  and  again 
ttrtified  ?    What  bulwark  of  defence  was  need- 
id  Btronger  than  the  constitution  itself  ?    Every 
BOTement  on  the  part  of  the  South  only  gave 
idditional  strength  to  her  opponents.     The 
liKst,  nay,  the  only  safe,  coarse  was  to  remain 
I  raiet,  though  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
I  list  til  aggression.     Questions  like  this  only 
tended  to  excite  angry  feelings.    The  senator 
I ta  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  charged 
I  bim  with  ^preaching '  to  one  side.    Perhaps 
Ibeiiadeennonized  too  long  for  the  patience  of 
I  the  Senate;  but  then  ho  had  preached  to  d\\ 
Isdes.  It  was  the  agitation  of  the  question  in 
liny  form,  or  shape,  that  rendered  it  dangerous. 
I  Ablating  this  question  in  any  shape  was  ruinous 
I  to  the  South." 

And  thus  Mr.  Bichard  H.  Bayard,  of  Dela-. 

inre: 

"Though  he  denounced  the  spirit  of  abolition 
dangerous  and  wicked  in  the  extreme,  yet  he 
I  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  vote  for  the 
Iwolutions.  If  the  doctrines  contained  in  them 
Itere  correct,  then  nullification  was  correct ; 
lind  if  passed  might  hereafter  bo  appealed  to  as 
li  precedent  in  favor  of  that  doctrine ;  though  he 
licquitted  the  senator  [Mr.  Calhoun]  of  having 
|tte  most  remote  intention  of  smuggling  in  any 
j  in  relation  to  that  doctrine  under  cover 
lof  these  resolutions." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  annoyed  by  so  much  condcm- 
Imtion  of  his  course,  and  especially  from  those 
lit  determined  as  himself  to  protect  the  slave 
liistitution  where  it  legally  existed,  spoke  often 
ud  warmly ;  and  justified  his  ccurse  from  the 
Ipeatness  of  the  danger,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
l^oenccs  to  the  Union  if  it  was  not  arrested. 

'I  fear  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  the  Senate  has  not 

ievatcd  its  view  sufBciently  to  comprehend  the 

kitent  and  magnitude  of  the  e^dsting  danger. 

|lt  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  to  look  too  much 

"othe  futurej  and  to  move  against  dangers  at 

9  great  a  distance,  which  had  involved  nim  in 

my  difficulties  and  exposed  him  often  to  the 

iBputation  of  unworthy  motives.    Thus  he  had 


long  foreseen  the  immense  surplus  revenue 
which  a  f.iue  system  of  legislation  must  pour 
into  the  Treasury,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
to  the  morals  and  institutions  of  the  country 
which  must  follow  When  nothing  else  could 
arrest  it  he  threw  himself^  with  his  State,  into 
the  breach,  to  arrest  dangers  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  arrested ;  whether  wisely  or  not 
he  left  posterity  to  judge.  He  now  saw  with 
equal  '■Icamess — as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
— the  fatal  consequences  which  must  follow 
if  the  present  disease  be  not  timely  arrested. 
He  would  repeat  again  what  he  had  so  often 
said  on  this  floor.  This  was  the  only  ques- . 
tion  of  sufBcient  magnitude  and  potency  to 
divide  this  Union ;  and  divide  it  it  would,  or 
drench  the  countiy  in  blood,  if  not  arrested. 
He  knew  how  much  the  sentiment  he  had  ut- 
tered would  be  misconstrued  and  misrepre- 
sented. There  were  those  who  saw  no  dan- 
ger to  the  Union  in  the  violation  of  all  its 
fundamental  principles,  but  who  were  full  of 
apprehension  when  danger  was  foretold  or  re- 
sisted, and  who  held  not  the  authoi-s  of  the 
danger,  but  those  who  forewarned  or  opposed 
it,  responsible  for  consequences." 

"But  the  cry  of  disunion  by  the  weak  or 
designing  had  no  terror  for  him.    If  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  was  less,  he  might  tamper 
with  the  deep  disease  which  now  afflicts  the 
body  politic,  and  keep  silent  till  the  patient  was 
ready  to  sink  under  its  mortal  blows.    It  is  a 
cheap,  and  he  must  say  but  too  certain  a  mode 
of  acquiring  the  character  of  devoted  attachment, 
to  the  Union.    But,  seeing  the  danger  as  he 
did,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  Union  and 
those  he  represented  to  keep  silence.    The  as- 
saults daily  made  on  the  institutions  of  nearly 
one  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union  by  the 
other — institutions  interwoven  from  the  begin- 
ning with  their  political  and  social  existence, 
and  which  can    >t  be  other  than  that  without 
their  inevitab     destruction — will  and  must,  if 
continued,  make  two  people  of  one  by  destroy- 
ing every  sympathy  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions— obliterating  from  their  hearts  the  recol- 
lection of  their  common  danger  and  glory — and 
implanting  in  their  place  a  mutual  hatred,  more 
deadly  than  ever  existcdbetween  two  neighbor- 
ing people  since  the  commencement  of  the  hu- 
man race.    He  feared  not  the  circulation  of  the 
thousands  of  incendiary  and  slanderous  publi- 
cations which  were  daily  issued  from  an  organ- 
ized and  powerful  press  among  those  intended 
to  be  vilified.    They  cannot  penetrate  our  sec- 
tion ;  tha'  .-ras  not  the  danger ;  it  lay  in  a  dif- 
ferent Q..ection.    Their  circulation  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  was  what  was  to  be  dread- 
ed.   It  w&s  infusing  a  deadly  poison  into  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation,  implanting  in 
them  feelings  of  hatred,  the  most  deadly  ha- 
tred, instead  of  i\ficction  and  love,  for  one  half 
of  this  Union,  f.o  be  returned,  on  their  part, 
with  equal  detestation.    The  fatal,  the  immu- 
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table  consequences,  if  not  arrested,  and  that 
without  delay,  were  such  as  he  had  presented. 
The  first  and  desirable  object  is  tq  arrest  it 
in  the  non-slaveholding  States;  to  meet  the 
disease  where  it  originated  and  where  it  exists ; 
and  the  first  step  to  this  is  to  find  some  com- 
mon constitutional  ground  on  which  a  rally, 
with  that  object,  can  be  i  lade.  These  resolu- 
tions present  the  ground,  and  the  only  one,  on 
which  it  can  be  made.  The  only  remedy  is  m 
the  State  rights  doctrines ;  and  if  those  who 
profess  them  in  slavcholding  States  do  not  rally 
on  them  as  their  political  creed,  and  organize  as 
a  party  against  the  fanatics  in  order  to  put  them 
down,  the  South  and  West  will  be  compelled  to 
take  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands.  They 
will  then  stand  justified  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and 
man;  and  what  in  that  event  will  follow  no 
mortal  can  anticipate.  .  Mr.  President  (said  Mr. 
C),  we  are  reposing  on  a  volcano.  The  Senate 
seems  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  South.  The  mail  has  just  brought  us  in- 
telligence of  a  most  important  step  taken  by 
one  of  the  Southern  States  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  which  will  give  some  conception 
of  the  tone  of  feeling  which  begins  to  prevail  in 
♦hat  quarter." 

It  was  such  speaking  as  this  that  induced 
some  votes  against  the  resolutions.  All  the 
senators  were  dissatisfied  at  the  constant  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  remedy  (disunion),  for  all 
the  diseases  of  the  b  >dy  politic ;  but  the  greater 
part  deemed  it  right,  if  they  voted  at  all,  to  vote 
their  real  sentiments.  Many  were  disposed  to 
lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  as  the  disturb- 
ing petitions  had  been  ;  but  it  was  concluded 
that  policy  mado  it  preferable  to  vote  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  speak  in  this  debate. 
He  believed,  as  others  did,  that  discussion  was 
injurious ;  that  it  was  the  way  to  keep  up  and 
extend  agitation,  and  the  thing  above  all  others 
which  the  abolitionists  desired.  Discussion 
upon  the  floor  of  the  American  Senate  was  to 
them  the  concession  of  an  immense  advantage — 
the  concession  of  an  elevated  and  commanding 
theatre  for  the  display  and  dissemination  of 
their  doctrmcs.  It  gave  them  the  point  to 
stand  upon  from  which  they  could  reach  every 
part  of  the  Union ;  and  it  gave  them  the  Beg- 
iater  of  the  Debates,  instead  of  their  local  pa- 
pers, for  their  organ  of  communication.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  a  fortunate  customer  for  them. 

The  Senate,  in  laying  all  their  petitions  and 
the  memorial  of  Vermont  on  the  table  with- 
out debate,  signified  its  desire  to  yield  them  no 


such  advantage.  The  introduction  of  Mr.  Cal' 
houn's  resolution  frustrated  that  desire  and  in. 
duced  many  to  do  what  they  condemned.  Mr 
Benton  took  his  own  sense  of  the  proper  course, 
in  abstaining  from  debate,  and  confining  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions  to  the  delivery  of  votes- 
and  in  that  he  conformed  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  action  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Many  hundreds  of  these  petitions  were 
presented  in  the  House,  and  quietly  laid  upon 
the  table  (after  a  stormy  scene,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  rule),  under  motions  to  that  effect  ■  and 
this  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  Senate,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  resolutions,  th  introdnction 
of  which  was  so  generally  deprecbted. 

The  part  of  this  debate  which  excited  no  at- 
tention at  the  time,  but  has  since  acquired  a 
momentous  importance,  is  that  part  in  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  declared  his  favorable  disposition 
to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  his  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Randolph  (its  chief  opponent)  for 
opposing  it  I  and  his  change  of  opinion  since 
not  for  unconstitutionality,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  have  become  dangerous  in  encom<> 
aging  the  spirit  of  abolitionism.    This  compro- 
mise was  the  highest,  the  most  solemn,  the  most 
momentous,  the  most  emphatic  assertion  of 
Congressional  power  over  slavery  in  a  territorr 
which  had  ever  been  made,  or  could  be  con- 
ceived.   It  not  only  abolished  slavery  where  it 
legally  existed ;  but  for  ever  prohibited  it  where 
it  had  long  existed,  and  that  over  an  extent  of 
territory  larger  tlian  the  area  of  all  the  Atlan- 
tic slave  States  put  together :  and  thus  yielding 
to  the  free  States  the  absolute  predominance  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  for  that  resolution  in  1820, 
— blamed  those  who  opposed  it ;  and  could  set 
no  objection  to  it  in  1838  but  the  eneonrage- 
ment  it  gave  to  the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  Nine 
years  afterwards  (session  of  184C-'47)  he  sub- 
mitted other  resolutions  (five  iu  number)  on 
the  same  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  legis- 
lation in  the  territories ;  in  which  he  denied  the 
power,  and  ""Tocrted  that  any  such  legislation 
to  the  prejut  "ce  of  the  slavcholding  emigrants 
from  the  States,  in  preventing  them  from  re- 
moving, with  their  slave  property,  to  such  te^ 
ritory,  "  would  bo  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 1 
tion  and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  which 
such  citizQUS  emigrated,  and  a  derogation  oi 
that  perfect  equality  which  belongs  to  them  m 
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amibett  of  this  Union ;  and  would  tend  di- 
^rf/«  to  subvert  the  Union  itself." 

These  resolutions,  bo  new  and  startling  in 
•heir  doctrines — so  contrary  to  their  anteces- 
core,  and  to  tho  whole  course  of  the  goTcmment 
-were  denounced  by  the  writer  of  this  View 
the  instant  they  were  read  in  the  Senate ;  and, 
being  much  discountenanced  by  other  senators, 
they  were  never  pressed  to  a  vote  in  that  body ; 
but  were  afterwards  adopted  by  some  of  tho 
slave  State  legislatures.  One  year  afterwards. 
in  a  debate  on  tho  Oregon  territorial  bill,  and 
on  the  section  which  proposed  to  declare  the 
anti-slavery  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to 
be  in  force  in  that  territory,  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
ded  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  any  such 
declaration,  or  in  any  way  to  legislate  upon 
slavery  in  a  territory.  Ho  delivered  a  most 
elaborate  and  thoroughly  considered  speech  on 
the  subject,  in  the  coui'se  of  which  he  laid  down 
three  propositions : 

1.  That  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  a  territory,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  citizens  of  slaveholding  States  from  remov- 
ing into  it  with  their  slave  property.    2.  That 
Congress  had  no  power  to  delegate  such  au- 
thority to  a  territory.     3.  That  the  territory 
had  no  such  power  in  itself  (thus  leaving  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  territory  without  any 
:  legislative  power  over  it  at  all).    He  deduced 
I  these  dogmas  from  a  new  insight  into  the  con- 
stitution, which,  according  to  this  fresh  intro- 
spection, recognized  slavery  as  a  national  insti- 
tution, and  carried  that  part  of  itself  (by  its 
own  vigor)  into  all  the  territories ;    and  pro- 
tected slavery  there :  ergo,  neither  Congress, 
Dor  its  deputed  territorial  legislature,  nor  tho 
I  people  of  the  territory  during  their  territorial 
[condition,  could  any  way  touch  the  subject — 
[eithi^r  to  affirm,  or  disaffirm  tho  institution, 
endeavored  to  obtain    from    Congress  a 
I  crutch  to  aid  these  lame  doctrines  in  limping 
linto  the  territories  by  getting  the  constitution 
iTotcd  mto  them,  as  part  of  their  organic  law ; 
lind,  failing  in  that  attempt  (repeatedly  made), 
Ihetook  position  on  the  ground  that  the  consti- 
Itution  went  into  these  possessions  of  itself,  so 
as  slavery  was  concerned,  it  being  a  na- 
|lional  institution. 
These  three  propositions  being  in  flagrant  con- 
pet  with  the  power  exercised  by  Congress  in  the 
HUblishment  of  the  Missoui'i  compromise  line 


(which  had  become  s  tradition  as  a  Southern 
measure,  supported  by  Southern  members  of 
Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  member), 
the  fact  of  that  compromise  and  his  concur- 
rence in  it  was  immediately  used  against  him 
by  Senator  Dix,  of  New  York,  to  invalidate  his 
present  opinions. 

Unfortunately  ho  had  forgotten  this  cabmet 
consultation,  and  his  own  concurrence  in  its 
decision — believing  fully  that  no  such  thing 
had  occurred,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  new 
dogma  of  total  denial  of  all  constitutional  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  a  terri- 
tory. This  brought  up  recollections  to  sustain 
the  tradition  which  told  of  the  consultation — to 
show  that  it  took  place — that  its  voice  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  tho  compromise;  and, 
consequently,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  was  in 
favor  of  it.    Old  writings  were  produced : 

First,  a  fac  simile  copy  of  an  original  paper 
in  Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  found  among  his 
manuscripts,  dated  March  4,  1820  (two  days 
before  the  approval  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
act),  and  indorsed :  "  Interrogatories — Missouri 
— to  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General;" and  containing  within  two  ques- 
tions: "1.  Has  Congress  a  right,  imder  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  tho  constitution,  to 
make  a  regulation  prohibiting  slavery  in  a  ter- 
ritory ?  2.  Is  the  8th  section  of  the  act  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  tho  3d  in- 
stant for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union,  consistent  with  the  constitution  ? " 
Secondly,  the  draft  of  an  original  letter  in 
Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  but  without  signa- 
ture, date,  or  address,  but  believed  to  have  been 
addressed  to  General  Jackson,  in  which  he 
says :  "  The  question  which  lately  agitated  Con- 
gress and  the  public  has  been  settled,  as  you 
have  seen,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  Hb  a  State,  unrestricted ; 
and  Arkansas,  also,  when  it  reaches  maturity ; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  parallel  of  36 
degrees  30  m'lutes  as  a  line  north  of  which 
slavery  is  prohibited,  and  permitted  south  of  it 
I  took  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  admini»- 
tration  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  restraining 
territories,  which  was  explicit  in  favor  of  it, 
and,  as  it  was,  that  the  8th  section  of  the  act 
was  applicable  to  territories  only,  and  not  tu 
States  when  they  should  be  admitted  into  the 
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Union."  Thirdly,  an  extract  from  the  diaiy  of 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  under  date  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1820,  stating  that  the  President  on  that 
day  assembled  his  cabinet  to  ask  their  opinions 
on  the  two  questions  mentioned — which  the 
whole  cabinet  immediately  answered  unani- 
mously, and  afiBrmatiyely ;  that  on  the  5th  he 
sent  the  questions  in  writing  to  the  members 
of  his  cabinet,  to  receive  their  written  answers, 
to  be  filed  in  the  department  of  State ;  and  that 
on  the  6th  he  took  his  own  answer  to  the  Pres- 
ident, to  be  filed  with  the  rest — all  agreeing  in 
the  wBBrmatiye,  and  only  differing  some  in  as- 
signmg,  others  not  assigning  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  The  diary  states  that  the  President 
signed  his  approval  of  the  Missouri  act  on  the 
6th  (which  the  act  shows  he  did),  and  request- 
ed Mr.  Adams  to  have  all  the  opinions  filed  in 
the  department  of  State. 

Upon  this  evidence  it  would  have  rested 
without  question  that  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
had  been  consulted  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  that  all  con- 
curred in  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritorial bill.  His  denial  brought  out  this  evi- 
dence ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  production  and 
conclusiveness,  he  adhered  tenaciously  to  his 
disbelief  of  the  whole  occurrence  •  and  especial- 
ly the  whole  of-  his  own  imputed  share  in  it. 
Two  circumstances,  specious  in  themselves,  fa- 
vored this  denial :  Jirst,  that  no  such  papers  as 
those  described  b}'  Mr.  Adams  were  to  be  found 
in  the  department  of  State ;  aecondly,  that  in 
Ae  original  draft  of  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  it  had 
first  been  written  that  the  afBrmative  answers 
of  his  cabinet  to  his  two  interrogatories  were 
*^  unanimous,"  which  word  had  been  crossed 
out  and  "  explicit "  substituted. 

With  some  these  two  circumstances  weighed 
nothing  against  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
and  the  current  corrobo  Ating  incidents  of  tradi- 
tion. In  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  and 
in  the  changes  to  which  our  cabinet  ofiicers  and 
the  clerks  of  departments  are  subjected,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  that  the  papers  hud  beep  mislaid 
or  lost — ^far  easier  than  to  believe  that  Mr.. 
Adams  could  have  been  mistaken  in  the  entry 
mode  in  his  diary  at  the  time.  And  as  to  the 
substitution  of  "explicit"  for  "unanimous," 
that  was  known  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
kvoid  the  violation  of  the  rule  which  forbid  the 


disclosure  of  individual  opinions  in  the  cabinet 
consultations.  With  others,  and  especially  with 
the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  they  wei» 
received  as  full  confirmation  of  his  denial  and 
left  them  at  liberty  to  accept  his  present  onin. 
ions  as  those  of  his  whole  life,  uninvalidated  b 
previous  personal  discrepancy,  and  uncountcr. 
acted  by  the  weight  of  a  cabmet  decision  under 
Mr.  Monroe:    and  accordingly  the  new-born 
dogma  of  no  power  in  Congrm  to  Ugisktt 
upon  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  territoHa 
became  an  article  of  political  faith,  incorporated 
in  the  creed,  and  that  for  action,  of  a  large  pot 
tical  party.    What  is  now  brought  to  light  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  in  '37-'38  show 
this  to  have  been  a  mistake — that  Mr.  Calhoun 
admitted  the  power  in  1820,  when  he  favored 
the  compromise  and  blamed  Mr.  Randolph  for 
opposing  it  i  that  he  admitted  it  again  in  1838 
when  he  submitted  his  own  resolutions  and 
Toted  for  those  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  so  happened  that 
no  one  recollected  these  proceedings  of  '37-'38 
at  the  time  of  the  Oregon  debate  of  '47-'48.  The 
writer  of  this  View,  though  possessing  »  me- 
mory credited  as  tenacious,  did  not  recollect 
them,  nor  remember  them  at  all,  until  fomd 
among    the  materials  collected  for  this  his- 
tory—a  circumstance  which  he  attributes  to 
his  repugnance  to  the  whole  debate,  and  tak- 
ing   no    part  in  the    proceedings  except  to 
vote. 

The  cabinet  consultation  of  1820  was  nol 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Calhoun  m  his  aTowal 
1838,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  object  of 
View  to  pursue  his  connection  with  that  priral 
executive  counselling.  The  only  material  ii 
quiry  is  as  to  his  approval  of  the  Missouri  coi 
promise  at  the  time  it  was  adopted ;  and  that 
fully  established  by  himself. 

It  would  be  a  labor  unworthy  of  histoiy 
look  up  the  conduct  of  any  public  man, 
trace  him  through  shifting  scenes,  with  a  mi 
view  to  personal  effect— with  a  mere  view 
personal  disparagement,  by  showing  him  coni 
dictory  and  inconsistent  at  some  period  of 
course.    Such  a  labor  would  be  idle,  unprel 
able,  and  derogatory ;  but,  when  n  change  (al 
place  in  a  public  man's  opinions  which  leads 
a  change  of  conduct,  and  into  a  new  line 
action  disastrous  to  the  countrj',  it  Lccomestl 
duty  of  history  to  note  the  fact,  and  to  c.v 
the  contradiction — not  for  personal  disiui'si 
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laent— but  to  ooanteract  the  force  of  the  new 
ind  dangerous  opinion. 
In  this  sense  it  becomes  an  obligatory  task  to 
eliow  the  change,  or  rather  changes,  in  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's opinions  on  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
nationsl  territories;    and  these  changes  have 
tieen  great— too  great  to  admit  of  followers  if 
they  had  been  known.     First,  fully  admitting 
the  power,  and  justifying  its  exercise  in  the 
wst  and  highest  possible  case.    Next,  ad- 
mitting the  power,  but  deprecating  its  exercise 
in  certun  limited,  specified,  qualified    cases. 
Tktih  denying  it  in  a  limited  and  specified  case. 
Fmlly,  denying  the  power  any  where,  and 
1  every  where,  either  in  Congress,  or  in  the  terri- 
torial legislature  as  its  delegate,  or  in  the  people 
1 13  sovereign.    The  last  of  these  mutations,  or 
I  nther  the  one  before  the  last  (for  there  are  but 
1  iff  who  can  go  the  whole  length  of  the  three 
itions  in  the  Or^on  speech),  has  been 
by  a  large  political  party  and  acted 
n;  and  with  deplorable  efiect  to  the  coun- 
itrj'.  Holding  tbo  Missouri  compromise  to  have 
Iten  unconstitutional,  they  have  abrogated  it 
L»  nullity;  and  in  so  doing  have  done  more  to 
Iferb  the  harmony  of  this  Union,  to  unsettle 
lits  foundations,  to  shake  its  stability,  and  to 
Bjate  the  two  halves  of  the  Union  for  part- 
;,than  any  act,  or  all  acts  put  together,  since 
i  conunencement  of  the  federal  government. 
i  lamentable  act  could  not  have  been  done, 
jjuld  not  have  found  a  party  to  do  it,— if  Mr. 
Ihoun  had  not  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
mstitutionality  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
i  or  if  he  could  have  recollected  in  1848 
t  he  approved  that  line  in  1820 ;  and  fur- 
ler  remembered,  that  he  saw  nothing  uncon- 
ktational  in  it  as  late  as  1838.    The  change 
;  now  shown,  and  the  imperfection  of  his 
mory  made  manifest  by  his  own  testimony,  it 
mcs  certain  that  the  new  doctrine  was  an 
t-thought,  disowned  by  its  antecedents — a 
lent  of  the  brain  lately  hatched — and  which 
^nthor  would  have  been  estopped  from  pro- 
ng if  these  antecedents  had  been  recol- 
History  now  pleads  them  as  an  estoppel 
xt  his  followers. 

^[.Monroe,  in  his  letter  to  General  Jackson, 

lately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mis- 

i  compTomise,  said  that  that  compromise 

slavery  agitation  which  threatened 


to  break  up  the  Union.  Thuty-four  years  of 
quiet  and  harmony  under  that  settlement  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  these  words,  spoken  in 
the  fulness  of  patriotic  gratitude  at  seeing  his 
country  escape  from  a  great  danger.  The  year 
1854  has  seen  the  abrogation  of  that  compro- 
mise ;  and  with  its  abrogation  the  revival  of  the 
agitation,  and  with  a  force  and  fury  never  known 
before :  and  now  may  be  seen  in  fact  what  was 
hypothetically  foreseen  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1838, 
when,  as  the  fruit  of  this  agitation,  he  saw  the 
destruction  of  oil  sympathy  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union— obliteration  from  the  me- 
mory of  all  proud  recollections  of  former  com- 
mon danger  and  glory — hatred  in  the  hearts  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  more  deadly  than 
ever  existed  between  two  neighboring  nations. 
May  we  not  have  to  witness  the  remainder  of 
his  prophetic  vision — "Two  people  made  of 
ONE  ! " 

P.  S. — After  this  chapter  had  been  written, 
the  author  received  authentic  information  that, 
during  the  time  that  John  M.  Clayton,  Esq.  of 
Delaware,  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Taylor  (1849-50),  evidence  had  been 
found  in  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  fact, 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  of  the  rest 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  had  been  filed  there. 
In  consequence  a  note  of  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  answered  (under  date  of 
July  19th,  1855)  as  follows : 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  have  to  state  that 
I  have  no  recollection  of  having  ever  met  with 
Mr.  Calhoun's  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
queries,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  It  had  not  been  found  while 
I  was  in  the  department  of  state,  as  I  was  then 
informed :  but  the  archives  of  the  department 
disclose  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  did  answer  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's questions.  It  appears  by  an  index  that 
these  answers  were  filed  among  the  archives  of 
that  department.  I  was  told  they  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  records,  and  could  not  be 
found ;  but  I  did  not  make  a  search  for  them 
myself.  I  have  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
at  least  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  cabinet 
of  that  day.  Since  I  left  the  Department  of 
State  I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  queries  had 
been  found;  but  I  know  not  upon  what  ao* 
thority  the  statement  was  made." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DEATH  OF  COMMODORE  BODGERS,  AND  NOTICE 
OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHABACTEB. 

My  idea  of  the  perfect  naval  commander  had 
been  formed  from  history,  and  from  the  study 
of  such  characters  as  the  Von  Tromps  and  De 
Suyters  of  Holland,  the  Blakes  of  England,  and 
the  De  Tourvillcs  of  France — men  modest  and 
virtuous,  frank  and  sincere,  brave  and  patriotic, 
gentle  in  peace,  terrible  in  war ;  formed  for  high 
command  by  nature ;  and  raising  themselves  to 
their  proper  sphere  by  their  own  exertions  from 
low  beginnings.  When  I  first  saw  Commodore 
RoDGERS,  which  was  after  I  had  reached  sena- 
torial age  and  station,  he  recalled  to  me  the  idea 
of  those  model  admirals ;  and  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance confirmed  the  impression  then  made. 
He  was  to  me  the  complete  impersonation  of 
my  idea  of  the  perfect  naval  commander — per- 
son, mind,  and  manners ;  with  the  qualities  for 
command  grafted  on  the  groundwork  '  /a  good 
citizen  and  good  father  of  a  family ;  and  all 
lodged  in  a  frame  to  bespeak  the  seaman  and 
tho  officer. 

His  very  figure  and  face  were  those  of  the 
naval  hero — such  as  we  conceive  from  naval 
songs  and  ballads  ;  and,  from  the  course  of  life 
which  tho  sea  olBccr  leads — exposed  to  tho 
double  peril  of  waves  and  war,  and  contending 
with  tho  storms  of  the  elements  as  well  as  with 
tho  storm  of  battle.  AVe  associate  tho  idea  of 
bodily  power  with  such  a  life ;  and  when  we 
find  them  united — the  heroic  qualities  in  a  frame 
of  powerful  muscular  development — wo  expe- 
rience a  gratified  feeling  of  completeness,  which 
fulfils  a  natural  expectation,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  bo  desired.  And  when  the  same  great  quali- 
ties are  found,  as  they  often  are,  in  tho  man  of 
slight  and  slender  frame,  it  requires  some  efibrt 
of  reason  to  conquer  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  a 
combination  which  is  a  contrast,  and  which 
presents  so  much  power  in  a  frame  so  little 
promising  it ;  and  hence  all  poets  and  orutiuH, 
all  painters  and  sculptors,  all  the  dealers  in  im- 
aginary perfections,  give  a  corresponding  figure 
of  strengtli  and  force  to  tiie  heroes  they  create. 

Commodore  liodgers  needed  no  help  from  tho 


creative  imagination  to  endow  him  with  the  form 
which  naval  heroism  might  require.  His  person 
was  of  the  middle  height,  stout,  square,  solid. 
compact;  well-proportioned;  and combinini' in 
the  perfect  degree  the  idea  of  strength  and  "en- 
durance with  tho  reality  of  manly  comeliness- 
the  statue  of  Mars,  in  the  rough  state,  before  the 
conscious  chisel  had  lent  the  last  polish.   His 
face,  stem  in  the  outline,  was  relieved  bv 
gentle  and  benign  expression — grave  with  the 
overshadowing  of  an  ample  and  capacious  fore- 
head  and  eyebrows.  Courage  need  not  be  named 
among  the  qualities  of  Americans ;  the  question 
would  bo  to  find  one  without  it.    His  skill  en- 
terprise, promptitude  and  talent  for  command, 
were  shown  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain ;  in  the  quasi  war  of  1799  with  the 
French  Republic— jwcwi  only  as  it  concerned 
political  relations,  real  as  it  concerned  desperatei 
and  brilliant  combats  at  sea ;  and  in  the  .Medi- 
terranean wars  with  tho  Earbary  States  whei 
those  States  were  formidable  in  that  scu  k 
held  Europe  under  tribute ;  and  which  tribiii 
from  the  United  States  was  relinquished  h 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  at  the  end  of  thewarwii 
these  States — Commodore  Rodgers  coamaiii 
ing  at  the  time  as  successor  to  Barron  ai 
Preble.    It  was  at  the  end  of  tliis  war,  180-1, 
valiantly  conducted  and  so  triumphantly  mi 
eluded,  that  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  the  Severn 
publicly  declared  that  America  had  done  mi 
for  Christendom  against  the  Barbarj'  Sial 
than  all  .the  powers  of  Europe  combined, 

IIo  was  first  lieutenant  on  the  Constellatij 
when  that  frigate,  under  Tnixton,  vanquisl 
and  captured  the  French  frigate  Insui^: 
and  great  as  his  merit  was  in  the  action,  wl 
ho  showed  himself  to  be  tlic  proper  second  h 
able  commander,  it  was  greater  in  what 
place  after  it ;  and  in  which  steadiness,  firnii 
humanity,  vigilance,  endurance,  and  scamani 
were  carried  to  tlieir  higlie.st  j)itch ;  and  ii 
which  his  honors  were  slinred  by  the  then  si 
ling  midshiiiman,  afterwards  tlio  brilliant 
modoro  Porter. 

The  Insurgent  having  stmck,  and  part  ol 
crew  been  transft'rrcd  to  tlio  Constc',! 
Lieut.  Rodgers  and  Jlidsliipman  I'orter 
on  board  the  prize,  superintending  the 
fer,  when  a  temijcst  arose— tlic  siiips  pai 
and  dark  night  came  on.  Tlicro  were  slill 
hundred  and  Boventy-threo  Frcucli  prisoni 
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•^^ratl    captaincy,  and  for 
£"'-'>'«'' they  werel, 
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1^  The  two  young  officers  had  but  eleven 
I  juB-thirteen  in  all — to  guard  thirteen  times 
'  number ;  and  work  a  crippled  iHgate  at 

I  the  B«n«  *'™®>  """^  8^*  ^^^  "°*°  ^^    ^°^ 
jolly  did  they  do  it.   For  three  days  and  nights 
jid  these  thirteen  (though  fresh  from  a  bloody 
1  (onffict  which  strained  every  faculty  and  brought 
1  demands  for  rest),  without  sleep  or  repose,  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  watching  with  eye  and  ear,  stand 
I  to  the  arduous  duty — sailing  their  ship,  restrain- 
1  iiu  their  prisoners,  solacing  the  wounded — 
I  Bsdy  to  kill,  and  hurting  no  one.   They  did  not 
lail at  random,  or  for  the  nearest  port;  but, 
liithfiil  to  the  orders  of  their  commander,  given 
I  aider  different  circumstances,  steered  for  St. 
Iffits  ill  the  West  Indies — arrived  there  safely 
1  were  received  with  triumph  and  admira- 

llioa 
Such  an  exploit  equalled  any  fame  that  could 
e  wined  in  battle ;  for  it  brought  into  requi- 
itionall  the  qualities  for  command  which  high 
aand  requires ;  and  foreshadqwed  the  fu- 
cminence  of  these  two  young  officers. 
,jt  liimness,  steadiness,  vigilance,  endurance, 
I  coimge— for  above  that  which  the  battle- 
<renuircs!  undone  of  these  young  officers, 
Itlight  and  slender  lad,  as  frail  to  the  look  as 
!  other  was  powerful ;  and  yet  each  acting 
I  part  with  the  same  heroic  steadiness  and 
severance,  coolness  and  humanity  !    They 
J  no  irons  to  secure  a  single  man.    The  one 
red  and  seventy-three  French  were  loose 
Llhe  loner  hold,  a  sentinel  only  at  each  gaug- 
ij;  and  vigilance,  and  readiness  to  use  their 
I,  the  only  resource  of  the  little  crew.    If 
ti)[y  has  a  parallel  to  this  deed  I  have  not 
lit)  and  to  value  it  in  all  its  ex'iMit,  it 
t  te  remembered  that  these  prisoners  were 
idiineu— their  inherent  courage  exnltcd  by 
ktrtnzy  of  the  revolution — themselves  fresh 
1  a  murderous  conflict— the  decks  of  the 
red  and  slippery  with  the  blood  of 
teoii.radc8;  and  they  with  a  right,  both 
lluid  moral,  to  recover  their  liberty  if  they 
These  three  days  and  nights,  still  more 
itlie  victory  which  preceded  them,  earned 
^crs  the  captaincy,  and  for  Porter  the 
uncy,  with  which  they  were  soon  rcsiHJC- 
Honored. 

Krican  cruiecrs  had  gained  credit  in  the 
liilhc  Revolution,  and  in  the  quasi  war  with 
Mch  llcpublic ;  aud  American  squadrons 
I  Vol.  II.— 10 


had  bearded  the  Barbory  Powers  in  their  dens, 
after  chasing  their  piratical  vessels  from  the 
seas :  but  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  her 
one  thousand  and  sixty  vessels  of  war  on  her 
naval  list,  and  above  seven  hundred  of  these  for 
service,  her  fleets  swelled  with  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  exalted  with  the  idea  of  invincibility, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  on  the  decks 
of  her  flrst-class  men-of-war — any  naval  contest 
with  such  a  power,  with  seventeen  vessels  for 
the  sea,  ranging  from  twelve  to  forty-four  gtms 
(which  was  the  totality  which  the  American 
naval  register  could  then  show),  seemed  an  in- 
sanity. And  insanity  it  would  have  been  with 
even  twenty  times  as  many  vessels,  and  double 
their  number  of  guns,  if  naval  battles  with  rival 
fleets  had  been  intended.  Fortunately  we  had 
naval  officers  at  that  time  who  understood  the 
virtue  of  cruising,  and  believed  they  could  do 
what  Paul  Jones  and  others  had  done  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Political  men  believed  nothing  could  be  done 
at  sea  but  to  lose  the  few  vessels  which  we  had ; 
that  even  cruising  was  out  of  the  question.  Of 
our  seventeen  vessels,  the  whole  were  in  port 
but  one ;  and  it  was  determined  to  keep  them 
there,  and  the  one  at  sea  with  them,  if  it  had 
the  luck  to  get  in.  I  am  under  no  obligation  to 
make  th  dmission,  but  I  am  free  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  was  one  of  those  who  supposed 
that  there  was  no  salvation  for  our  seventeen 
men-of-war  but  to  run  them  as  far  up  the  creek 
as  possible,  place  them  under  the  guns  of  bat- 
teries, and  collect  camps  of  militia  about  them, 
to  keep  ofi"  the  British.  This  was  the  policy  at 
the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the  war  5  and  I 
have  tho  less  concern  to  admit  myself  to  have 
been  participator  in  tho  delnsicn,  because  I 
claim  tho  merit  of  having  profited  from  expe- 
rience— happy  if  I  could  transmit  the  lesson  to 
posterity.  Two  officers  came  to  "Washington — 
Bainbridgo  and  Stewart.  They  spoke  with  Mr. 
Madison,  and  urged  tho  feasibility  of  cruising. 
One-half  of  the  wholo  number  of  tho  British 
men-of-war  were  under  tho  class  of  frigates, 
consequently  no  more  than  matches  for  some 
of  our  seventeen  5  tho  wholo  of  her  merchant 
marine  (many  thousands)  were  subject  to  cap- 
ture. Here  was  a  rich  field  for  cruising ;  and 
the  two  officers,  for  themselves  and  brothers, 
boldly  proposed  to  enter  it. 

Mr.  Madison  had  seen  the  efficiency  of  cruis< 
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ing  and  priTateering,  even  against  Great  Britain, 
and  in  our  then  infantile  condition,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  besides  was  a  man 
of  sense,  and  amenable  to  judgment  and  reason. 
He  listened  to  the  two  experienced  and  valiant 
ofScers ;  and,  without  consulting  Congress, 
which  perhaps  would  have  been  a  fatal  con- 
sultation (for  multitude  of  counsellors  is  not 
the  council  for  bold  decision),  reversed  the 
policy  which  had  been  resolved  upon ;  and,  in 
his  supreme  character  of  constitutional  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  navy,  ordered  every 
ship  that  could  cruise  to  get  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  I  had  from  Mr.  Monroe,  and  it 
is  due  to  Mr.  Madison  to  tell  it,  who,  without 
pretending  to  a  military  character,  had  the 
merit  of  sanctionmg  this  most  vital  war  meas- 
ure. 

Commodore  Rodgers  was  then  in  New  York, 
in  command  of  the  President  (44),  intended  for 
a  part  of  the  harbor  defence  of  that  city.  With- 
in one  hour  after  he  had  received  his  cruising 
orders,  he  was  under  way.  This  was  the  21st 
of  June.  That  night  he  got  information  of  the 
Jamaica  fleet  (merchantmen),  homeward  bound; 
and  crowded  all  sail  in  the  direction  they  had 
gone,  following  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the 
east  of  Newfoundland.  While  on  this  track,  on 
the  23d,  a  British  frigate  was  perceived  far  to 
the  northeast,  and  getting  further  off.  It  was  a 
nobler  object  than  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and 
chase  was  immediately  given  her,  and  she 
gained  upon ;  but  not  fast  enough  to  get  along- 
side before  night. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
enemy  in  range  of  the  bow-chasers.  Commodore 
Rodgers  determined  to  cripple  her,  and  diminish 
her  speed ;  and  so  come  up  with  lier.  Ho  point- 
ed the  first  gun  himself,  and  pointed  it  well. 
The  shot  struck  the  frigate  in  her  rudder  coat, 
drove  through  her  stern  frame,  and  passed  into 
the  gun-room.  It  was  the  first  gun  fired  during 
the  war;  and  was  no  waste  of  ammunition. 
Second  Lieutenant  Gamble,  commander  of  the 
battery,  pointed  and  discharged  the  second — 
hitting  and  damaging  one  of  the  enemy's  stern 
chasers.  Commodore  Rodgers  fired  the  third 
— hitting  the  stern  again,  and  killing  and  wound- 
ing six  men.  Mr.  Gamble  fired  ogain.  The  gun 
bursted  I  killing  and  wounding  sixteen  of  her 
»wn  men,  blowing  up  the  Commodore — who  fell 
with  a  broken  leg  upon  the  deck.    The  pause 


in  working  the  gims  on  that  side,  occasioned  b? 
this  accident,  enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  soinc 
stem  guns  to  bear,  and  to  lighten  his  vessel  In 
increase  her  speed.  He  cut  away  km  anchon 
stove  and  threw  overboard  his  boats,  and  stut! 
ed  fourteen  tons  of  water.  Thus  lightened,  he 
escaped.  It  was  the  BelviderO;  36  guns.  Captain 
Byron.  The  President  wtuld  have  taken  iier 
with  all  ease  if  she  had  got  alongside;  andol 
that  the  English  captain  showed  himself  duly 
and  excusably  sensible. 

The  frigate  having  escaped,  the  Commodoit, 
regardless  of  his  broken  leg,  hauled  up  to  iti 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  Jamaica  fleet,  and  soon 
got  information  that  it  consisted  of  eighty-five 
sail,  and  was  under  convoy  of  four  men-of-ww 
one  of  them  a  two-decker,  another  a  frigate' 
and  that  he  was  on  its  track.    Passing  1%. 
foundland  and  finding  the  sea  well  sprinkled 
with  ths  signs  of  West  India  fruit — orange  peelj, 
cocoanut  shells,  pine-apple  rinds,  &c.— the  Com- 
modore knew  himself  to  be  in  the  wake '' 
fleet,  and  made  every  exertion  to  come  u,, 
it  before  it  could  reacii  the  chops  of  thee! 
but  in  vain.    When  almost  in  sight  of  the  iifj 
lish  coast,  and  no  glimpse  obtained  of  the  W 
he  was  compelled   io  tack,  run  soutli :  and 
after  an  extended  cruise,  return  to  the  Unii 
States. 

The  Commodore  had  missed  the  two 
objects  of  his  ambition — the  fleet  and  thcfrigaifi 
but  the  cruise  was  not  barren  either  in  raatei 
or  moral  results.    Seven  British  mcrchantmi 
were  captured — one  American  rccapturcJ-tl 
English  coast  had  been  approached.   TVitliii 
punity  an  American  frigate— one  of  those 
sultingly  styled  "flr-built,  with  a  bit  ofstri] 
bunting  at  her  mast-head,"— had  almost  looki 
into  that  narrow  channel  which  is  considei 
the  sanctum  of  a  British  ship.     An  niarto 
been  spread,  and  a  squadron  of  seven  men- 
war  (four  of  them  frigates  and  one  n  sislr-fo 
gun  ship)  were  assembled  to  capture  him  |0i 
of  them  tho  Belvidcra,  which  had  escaped  at 
bursting  of  the  Pn'sidcut's  gun,  and  spread 
news  of  her  being  at  sen. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  Commodore  RoJ] 
to  send  such  a  squadron  to  look  after  liim; 
became  still  greater  to  Captain  Hull,  in 
Constitution,  who  escaped  from  it  after  harii 
been  almost  surrounded  by  it.  It  wf  >  evfi 
when  this  captain  began  to  fall  in  with 
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Klu!&oi>)  and  at  daylight  found  himself  almost 
mcompassed  by  it — three  ahead  and  four  astum. 
Then  b%an  that  chase  which  continued  serenty- 
hfo  hours,  in  which  seven  pursued  one,  and 
gamed  often  on  the  point  of  closmg  on  their 
oriie-  in  which  every  means  of  progress,  from 
Refcd  topsails  to  kedging  and  towing,  was  pat 
Wo  requisition  by  either  party— the  one  to 
escape,  the  other  to  overtake ;  in  which  the 
6tem-chasers  of  one  were  often  replying  to  the 
bow-chasers  of  the  other;  and  the  greatest  pre- 
cision of  manoeuvring  required  to  avoid  falling 
mdw  the  guns  of  some  while  avoiding  those  of 
others;  and  which  ended  with  putting  an  escape 
on  a  level  with  a  great  victory.    Captain  Hull 
brought  his  vessel  safe  into  port,  and  without 
the  sacrifice  of  her  equipment— not  an  anchor 
jhsvingheen  cut  away,  boat  stove,  or  gun  thrown 
lOTerboard  to  gain  speed  by  lightening  the  vessel. 
[t  was  a  brilliant  result,  with  all  the  moral 
"ects  of  victory,  and  a  splendid  vindication  of 
je  policy  of  cruisipg — showing  that  we  had 
i3' .unanship  to  escape  the  force  which  we  could 
fight. 

Commodore  Rodgers  made  another  extended 
ise  during  this  war,  a  circuit  of  eight  thou 


"A^fcd  miles,  traversing  the  high  seas,  coasting 
Inited^^jgl^o^g  Qf  ijoth  continents,  searching  whcr- 
rer  the  cruisers  or  merchantmen  of  the  enemy 
Jeie  expected  to  be  found ;  capturing  what  was 
ithin  his  means,  avoiding  the  rest.    A  British 
Jiremment  packet,  with  nearly  ^300,000  in 
icie,  was  taken;  many  merchantmen  were 
itn ;  and,  though  an  opportunity  did  not  offer 
I  engage  a  frigate  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  force, 
1  to  gain  one  of  those  electrifying  victories  for 
bich  our  cruisers  were  so  remarkable,  yet  the 
kral  effect  was  great— demonstrating  the  am- 
)  capacity  of  an  American  frigate  to  go  where 
I  pleased  in  spite  of  the  "thousand  ships  of 
|t"ofthe  assumed  mistress  of  the  seas ;  car- 
m  damage  and  alarm  to  the  foe,  and  avoiding 
prtuno  to  itself. 

^t  the  attempt  of  the  British  upon  Baltimore 
tnmodoro  Rodgers  was  in  command  of  the 
litimo  defences  of  that  city,  and,  having  no 
!  of  contending  with  the  British  fleet  in 
j'jjyiho  assembled  all  the  seamen  of  the 
•of-war  and  of  the  flotilla,  and  entered  judi- 
jsly  into  the  combinations  for  the  land  do- 

liiniano  feeling  was  a  characteristic  of  this 
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brave  officer,  and  was  verified  in  all  the  relations 
of  his  life,  and  in  his  constant  conduct.    Stand* 
ing  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  at 
Havre  do  Grace,  one  cold  winter  day,  the  river 
flooded  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  he  saw  (with 
others),  at  a  long  distance,  a  living  object — dis- 
cerned to  be  a  human  being — carried  down  the 
stream.    He  ventured  in,  against  all  remon- 
strance, and  brought  the  object  safe  to  shore. 
It  was  a  colored  woman — to  him  a  human  being, 
doomed  to  u  frightful  death  unless  relieved ;  and 
heroically  relieved  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 
Ho  was  humane  in  battle.    That  was  shown  in 
the  affair  of  the  Little  Belt— chased,  hailed, 
fought  (the  year  before  the  war),  and  compelled 
to  answer  the  hail,  and  tell  who  she  was,  with 
expense  of  blood,  and  largely;  but  still  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  that  would  accom- 
plish the  purpose.    The  encounter  took  place  in 
the  iiight,  and  because  the  British  captain  would 
not  answer  the  American  hail.    Judging  from 
the  inferiority  of  her  fire  that  he  was  engaged 
with  an  unequal  antagonist,  the  American  Com- 
modore suspended  his  own  fire,  while  still  re- 
ceiving broadsides  from  his  arrogant  little  adver- 
sary ;  and  only  resumed  it  when  indispensable 
to  his  own  safety,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
question  which  he  had  put.    An  answer  was 
obtained  after  thirty-one  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  on  board  the  British  vessel ;  and  this 
at  six  leagues  from  the  American  coast :  and, 
the  doctrine  of  no  right  to  stop  a  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  to  ascertain  her  character  not  having 
been  then  invented,  no  political  consequence 
followed  this  bloody  enforcement  of  maritime 
police— exasperated  against  each  other  as  the 
two  nations  were  at  the  time. 

At  the  death  oi"  Decatur,  killed  in  that  la- 
mentable duel,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Randolph  tell, 
and  he  alone  could  tell  it,  of  the  ogony  of  Rod- 
gers as  he  stood  over  his  dying  friend,  in  bodily 
contention  with  his  own  grief— convulsed  with- 
in, calm  without ;  and  keeping  down  the  strug- 
gUng  anguish  of  the  soul  by  dint  of  muscular 
power. 

That  feeling  heart  was  doomed  to  suffer 
great  agony  in  the  untimely  death  of  a  heroii 
son,  emulating  the  generous  devotion  of  the 
father,  and  perishing  in  the  waves,  in  vain  efforts 
to  save  comrades  more  exhausted  than  himself; 
and  to  whom  ho  nobly  relinquished  the  means 
of  his  own  safety.    It  was  spannl  another  grief 
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of  a  kindred  nature  (not  having  lived  to  see  it), 
in  the  death  of  another  heroic  son,  lost  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Albany,  in  one  of  those  calamitous 
foundeiings  at  sea  in  which  the  mystery  of  an 
unseen  fate  deepens  the  shades  of  death,  and 
darkens  the  depths  of  sorrow — leaving  the 
hearts  of  fkr  distant  friends  a  prey  to  a  long 
agony  of  hope  and  fear — only  to  be  solved  in 
an  agony  still  deeper. 

Gommodor:  Rodgers  died  at  the  head  of  the 
American  navy,  without  having  seen  the  rank 
of  Admiral  established  in  our  naval  service,  for 
which  I  voted  when  senator,  and  hoped  to  have 
seen  conferred  on  him,  and  on  others  who  have 
done  so  much  to  exalt  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  which  rank  I  deem  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  service,  even  in  the  cruising  system 
I  deem  alone  suitable  to  us. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ANTI-DUELLING  ACT. 

The  death  of  Jlr.  Jonathan  Cilley,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
killed  in  a  duel  with  rifles,  with  Mr.  Graves  of 
Kentucky,  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  with 
severe  penalties  against  duelling,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  out  of  it  upon  agreement  within 
the  District.  The  penalties  were — death  to  all 
the  survivors,  when  any  one  was  killed :  a  five 
years  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  giv- 
ing or  accepting  a  challenge.  Like  all  acts 
passed  under  a  sudden  excitement,  this  act  was 
defective,  and  more  the  result  of  good  intentions 
than  of  knowledge  of  humsvu  nature.  Passions 
of  the  mind,  like  diseases  of  tlie  body,  are  liable 
to  break  out  in  a  different  form  when  suppi-esscd 
in  the  one  they  had  assumed.  No  physician 
suppresses  .in  eruption  without  considcrmg  what 
is  to  become  of  the  virus  which  is  escaping,  if 
.stopped  and  confined  to  the  body :  no  legisla- 
tor should  suppress  an  evil  without  considering 
rhethcr  a  worse  one  is  at  the  same  time  planted, 
was  a  young  member  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Tennessee  (1809),  when  a  most  worthy  mem- 
ber (Mr.  llobert  C.  Foster),  took  credit  to  him- 
lelf  for  having  put  down  billiard  tables  in  Nash- 
ville.   Another  most  worthy  uitnibor  (General 


Joseph  Dixon)  asked  him  how  many  card  tibl 
he  had  put  up  in  their  place  ?    This  was  a  side  of 
the  account  to  which  the  suppressor  of  biljianj 
tables  had  not  looked :  and  which  opened  un 
view  of  serious  consideration  to  every  person  • 
trusted  with  the  responsible  business  of  legisij 
tion— a  business  requiring  so  much  knowijgeof 
human  nature,  and  so  seldom  invoking  the  little 
we  possess.    It  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since  • 
and  I  have  had  constant  occasions  to  witness  its 
disregard— and  seldom  more  lamentably  than  in 
the  case  of  this  anti-duelling  act.    It  looked  to 
one  evil,  and  saw  nothmg  else.    It  did  not  look 
to  the  assassinations,  under  the  pretext  of  self 
defence,  which  were  to  rise  up  in  place  of  the 
regular  duel.    Certainly  it  is  deplorable  to  see 
a  young  man,  the  hope  of  his  father  and  mother- 
a  ripe  man,  the  head  of  a  family— an  eminent 
man,  necessary  to  his  country— struck  down  i 
the  duel ;  and  should  be  prevented  if  possibk 
Still  this  deplorable  practice  is  not  so  badasthi 
bowie  knife,  and  the  revolver,  and  their  prete; 
of  self-defence— thirsting  for  blood.   In  t 
duel,  there  is  at  least  consent  on  both  sidi 
with  a  preliminary  opportunity  for  settlemcn 
with  a  chance  for  the  law  to  arrest  theni,i 
room  for  the  interposition  of  friends  as  t 
affair  goes  on.    There  is  usually  equality 
terms;  and  it  would  not  be  called  an  affair 
honor,  if  honor  was  not  to  prevail  all  rem 
and  if  the  satisfying  a  point  of  honor,  and 
vengeance,  was  the  end  to  be  attained.  Fini 
in  the  regular  duel,  the  principals  arc  in 
hands  of  the  seconds  (for  no  man  can  be  mi 
a  second  without  his  consent);  and 
these  are  required  by  the  duelling  code  (for 
sake  of  fairness  and  humanity),  to  bo  free  fi 
ill  will  or  grudge  towards  the  adversary  p: 
cipal,  they  are  nxpcctod  to  terminate  tlie  a 
as  soon  as  the  point  of  honor  is  satislicd-i 
the  less  the  injury,  so  much  the  better. 
only  exception  to  these  rules  is,  where 
principals  are  in  such  rchi lions  tocachoiiw 
to  admit  of  no  accominodation,  and  the  inj 
such  as  to  admit  of  no  compromise.  In 
knifo  and  revolver  business,  all  thisisdiffci 
There  is  no  preliminary  interval  forsettlonn 
no  chance  for  ofllccrs  of  justice  tc  intervei 
room  for  friends  to  interpose.  Instead  of 
ity  of  terms,  every  advantage  is  sought.  Ii 
of  consent,  the  victim  is  set  upon  at  the 
unguarded  moment.    Instead  of  satiefyi 
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PiJBt  of  honor,  it  is  Tengeaace  to  be  glutted. 
Vordoes  the  difference 'stop  with  death.    In 
tbeduel,  the  unhurt  principal  scorns  to  continue 
the  combat  upon  his  disabled  adversary :  in  the 
yfe  and  revolver  case,  the  hero  of  these  weap- 
ons continues  firing  and  stabbing  while  the 
postrate  body  of  the  dying  man  gives  a  sign  of 
tt.  In  the  duel  the  survivor  never  assails  the 
jljgjcter  of  the  fidlen :  in  the  knife  and  revol- 
nr  aee  the  first  movement  of  the  victor  is  to 
iltjck  the  character  of  his  victim — to  accuee 
tin  of  an  intent  to  murder ;  and  to  make  out  a 
tte  of  self-defence,  by  making  out  a  cjise  of 
fflemeditated  attack  against  the  other.    And  in 
jich  false  accusation,  the  French  proverb  ia 
verified — the  dead  and  the  absent  are 
^litap  in  the  wrong. 

anti-duelling  act  did  not  suppress  the 
issions  in  which  duels  originate :  it  only  sup- 
sed  one  mode,  and  that  the  least  revolting,  in 
ich  these  passions  could  manifest  themselves. 
did  not  suppress  the  homicidal  intent — but 
m  it  a  new  form :  and  now  many  members  of 
iss  go  into  their  seats  with  deadly  weapons 
ler  their  garments — ready  to  insult  with  foul 
I  and  prepared  to  kill  if  the  language  is 
mtcd.   The  act  should  have  pursued  the 
licidal  intent  into  whatever  form  it  might 
le;  and,  therefore,  should  have  been  made 
include  all  unjustifiable  homicides. 
Ik  law  was  also  mistaken  in  the  nature  of 
[dialties:  they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  en- 
if  inctured.    It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
ih  more  ignominiously,  and  more  severely, 
M  than  an  assassination.     The  ofienccs, 
:h  both  great,  are  of  very  different  degrees ; 
human  nature  will  recognize  the  diftercnce 
[h  the  law  may  not :  and  the  result  will 
Min  the  conduct  of  juries,  and  in  the  tcm- 
)( the  pardoning  power.    A  species  of  pcn- 
iinknown  to  the  common  law,  and  rejected 
iljnd  only  hold  good  when  a  man  was  the 
of  his  lord— the  dogma  that  the  private 
to  the  family  is  merged  in  the  public 
this  species  of  penalty  (amends  to  the 
fly)  is  called  for  by  the  progress  of  homi- 
in  our  country;  and  not  as  a  substitute  for 
|i»th  penalty,  but  cumulative.    Under  this 
I  email  ii\jury  to  a  man's  person  brings 
liBoncycd  indemnity ;  in  the  greatest  of  all 
that  of  depriving  a  family  of  its  sup- 
mi  protector,  no  compensation  is  allowed. 


This  is  preposterous,  and  leads  to  deadly  con- 
sequences.    It  is  cheaper  now  to  kill  a  man, 
than  to  hurt  him ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prep- 
aration is  generally  to  kill,  and  not  to  hurt. 
The  frequency,  the  wantonness,  the  barbarity, 
the  cold-blooded  cruelty,  and  the  demoniac  levi- 
ty with  which  homicides  are  committed  with 
us,  have  become  the  opprobrium  of  our  country. 
An  incredible  number  of  persons,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  seem  to  have  taken  the  code  of 
Draco  for  their  law,  and  their  own  will  for  its 
execution — kill  for  every  offence.    The  death 
penalty,  prescribed  by  divine  wisaoui,  is  hardly 
a  scare-crow.    Some  States  have  abolished  it 
by  statute — some  communities,  virtually,  by  a 
mawkish  sentimentality :  and  every  where,  the 
jury  being  the  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the 
fact,  find  themselves  pretty  much  in  a  condition 
to  do  as  they  please.     And  unanimity  among 
twelve  being  required,  as  in  the  English  law, 
instead  of  a  concurrence  of  three-fifths  in  fif- 
teen, as  in  the  Scottish  law,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  one  or  two  men  to  prevent  a  conviction,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases.    In  this  deluge  of 
bloodshed  some  new  remedy  is  called  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  death  penalty  ;  and  it  may  be  best 
found  in  the  principle  of  compensation  to  the 
family  of  ine  slain,  recoverable  in  every  case 
where  the  homicide  was  not  justifiable  under 
the  written  laws  of  the  land.    In  this  wide- 
spread custonr  'vf  carrying  deadly  weapons,  often 
leading  to  homicides  where  there  was  no  pre- 
vious intent,  some  check  should  be  put  on  a 
practice  so  indicative  of  a  bad  heart — a  heart 
void  of  social  duty,  and  fatally  bent  on  mis* 
chief;  and  this  check  may  be  found  in  making 
the  fact  of  having  such  arms  on  the  person  an 
offence  in  itself,  prima  facie  evidence  of  malice, 
and  to  bo  punished  cumulatively  by  the  judge ; 
and  that  without  regard  to  the  fact  whether 
used  or  not  in  the  aflray. 

The  anti-duelling  act  of  1839  was,  there- 
fore, defective  in  not  pursuing  the  homicidal 
offence  into  all  the  new  forms  it  might  assume ; 
in  not  giving  damages  to  a  bereaved  family— 
and  not  punishing  the  carrying  of  the  weapon, 
whether  used  or  not — only  accommodating  the 
degree  of  punishment  to  the  more  or  less 
use  that  hnd  bcea  made  of  it.  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  it  should  bo  on  oficnco,  in  it- 
self, whether  drawn  or  not,  subjecting  the  of- 
fender to  all  the  penalties  for  a  high  misde* 
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meanor — removal  from  office — disqualification 
to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States— ant        ictment  at  law  besides. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

8LAVEET  AGITATION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBE- 
8ENTATITES,  AND  BETIBINO  OF  80UTHEEN 
HEMBEBS  FBOM  THE  UALL. 

The  most  angry  and  portentous  debate  which 
had  yet  taken  place  in  Congress,  occurred  at 
this  time  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  brought  on  by  Mr.  William  Sladc,  of  Ver- 
mont, who,  besides  presenting  petitions  of  the 
usual  abolition  character,  and  moving  to  refer 
them  to  a  committee,  moved  their  reference  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill 
in  confonnity  to  their  prayer.  This  naotion,  in- 
flammatory and  irritating  in  itself,  and  without 
practical  legislative  object,  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  House  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  it, 
was  rendered  still  more  exasperating  by  the 
manner  of  supporting  it.  The  mover  entered 
into  a  general  disquisition  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  all  denunciatory,  and  was  proceeding  to 
spoak  upon  it  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  other 
States,  in  the  same  spirit,  when  Mr.  Lcgare,  of 
South  Carolina,  interposed,  and — 

"  Hoped  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  would 
allow  him  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  he 
proceeded  further.  Ho  sincerely  hoped  that 
gentleman  would  consider  well  what  ho  was 
about  before  he  ventured  on  such  ground,  and 
that  he  would  take  time  to  consider  what  might 
be  its  probable  consequences.  He  solemnly  en- 
treated him  to  reflect  on  the  possible  results  of 
such  a  course,  which  involved  the  interests  of  a 
nation  and  a  continent.  He  would  warn  him, 
not  in  the  langungo  of  defiance,  which  all  bravo 
and  wise  men  despised,  but  he  would  warn  him 
in  the  language  of  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  that 
if  there  was  '  a  spirit  aroused  in  the  North  in 
relation  to  this  subject,'  that  spirit  would  en- 
counter another  spirit  in  the  South  full  as 
stubborn.  He  would  tell  them  that,  when  this 
question  was  forced  upon  the  people  of  the 
South,  they  would  be  ready  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet.  Ho  concluded  by  urging  on  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  to  ponder  well  on  his 
course  before  ho  ventured  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Slade  continued  his  remarks  when  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Georgia,  asked  him  for  the  floor, 


that  he  might  move  an  adjournment— evidenth 
to  carry  off  the  storm  which  he  saw  rising,  Mr 
Slade  refuse    to  yield  it;  so  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ could  not  be  made.    Mr.  Slade  continued 
and  was  proceeding  to  answer  his  own  inquiry 
put  to  himself— ifAa^  was  Slavery?  wiienJIr 
Dawson  again  asked  for  the  floor,  to  nulji 
his  motion  of  adjournment.    Mr.  Slade  refi 
it:  a  visible  commotion  began  to  pervade 
House— members  rising,  clustering  togethJ 
and  talking  with  animation.     Mr.  Slade  coi 
tinned,  and  was  about  reading  a  judicial 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States  which  defined 
slave  to  be  a  chattel— when  Mr.  Wise  call 
him  to  order  for  speaking  beside  the  question^ 
the  question  being  upon  the  abolition  of  elavei 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Slade' 
marks  going  to  its  legal  character,  as  propei 
in  a  State.      The  Speaker,  Mr.  John  White, 
Kentucky,  sustained  the  call,  saying  it  was 
in  order  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  In 
of  the  States.    Mr.  Slade  denied  that  he 
doing  so,  and  said  he  was  merely  quoting  a  Soul 
ern  judicial  decision  as  he  might  quote  a  li 
opinion  delivered  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Rol 
son,  of  Virginia,  moved  that  the  House  adjoi 
The  Speaker  pronounced  the  motion 
rectly),  out  of  order,  as  the  member  from 
mont  was  in  possession  of  the  floor  and  ad( 
ing  the  House.      He  would,  however,  su^ 
to  the  member  from  Vermont,  who  could 
but  observe  the  state  of  the  House,  to  coi 
himself  strictly  to  the  subject  of  his  mol 
Mr.  Slade  went  on  at  great  length,  wheuj 
Petrikin,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  him  to  oi 
but  the  Chair  did  not  sustain  the  call 
Slade  went  on,  quoting  from  the  Dcclarati 
Independence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  se] 
States,  and  had  got  to  that  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Wise  called  him  to  order  for  reading 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.     The  S] 
decided  that  no  paper,  objected  to,  could 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.    Mr. 
then  said : 
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saying; 


"  That  the  gentleman  had  wantonly  dis 
the  abstract  question  of  slavery,  goiuf:  I 
the  very  first  day  of  the  creation,  insti 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  Distrirt.a 
powers  and  duties  of  Conga'ss  i;i  rclatioj 
lie  was  now  examining  the  State  constil 
to  show  that  as  it  existed  in  the  StatcsJ 
against  them,  and  against  the  laws  off 
man.    This  was  out  of  order." 
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}Sj.  Slade  explained  and  argued  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  course,  and  was  about  to  read  a  me- 
morial  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Midison  on  the  subject  of  slavery — when  the 
Mding  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  GriflSn,  of  South 
Cirolina ;  and  the  Speaker  decided  they  could 
not  be  read  without  the  permission  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Slade,  without  asking  the  permission  of  the 
which  he  knew  would  not  be  granted, 
isumed  to  understand  the  prohibition  as  ex- 
ttnding  only  to    himself   personally,  said  — 
1  ifhenlsend  them  to  the  clerk:  let  him  read 
lUfiii."   The  Speaker  decided   that  this  was 
1  „miiiy  against  the  rule.      Then  Mr.  Griffin 
KJthdrew  the  objection,  and  Mr.  Slade  proceed- 
d  to  read  the  papers,  and  to  comment  upon 
leB  as  he  went  on,  and  was  about  to  go  back 
1  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  show  what  had 
I  be*  the  feeling  there  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
I  ffivious  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Franklin's  memorial : 
IHi.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  inquired  of  the 
I  Chair  what  the  opinions  of  Virginia  fifty  years 
I  Ko  had  to  do  with  the  case  ?   The  Speaker  was 
libout  to  reply,   when    Mr.  Wise   rose  with 
Inmth,  and  said  — "  He  has   discussed  the 
lilole abstract  question  of  slavery:  of  slavery 
li Virginia:  of  slavery  in  my  own  district :  and 
r  >gk  all  my  colleagues  to  retire  with  me 
|ta  this  hall."     Mr.   Slade   reminded   the 
ier  that  he  had  not  yielded  the  floor ;  but 
fcs  progress  was  impeded  by  the  condition  of 
t  House,  and  the  many  exclamations  of  mem- 
:,  among  whom  Mr.  Halsey,  of  Georgia,  was 
dcall'Tig  on  the  Georgia  delegation  to  with- 
hwwitl  Aim;  and  Mr.  Rhett  was  heard  pro- 
ming,  that  the  South  Carolina  members  had 
>dy  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  have 
littting  at  three  o'clock  in  the  committee 
I  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    Here  the 
iker  Interposed  to  calm  the  House,  standing 
IliDhis place  and  saying: 

I 'The  gentleman  from  Vermont  had  been  re- 

M  by  the  Chair  that  the  discussion  of 

1  existing  within  the  States,  was  not 

\*iit\  when  ho  was  desirous  to  read  a  paper 

ill  was  objected  to,  the  Chair  bad  stopped 

pi  kt  the  objection  had  been  withdrawn,  and 

'  ';  had  been  suflered  to  proceed ;  ho  was 

utait  to  read  another  paper,  and  objection 

liBilq  the  Chair  would,  therefore,  take  the 

tenon  permitting  it  to  bo  read." 

1%  members  rose,  all  addressing  the  Chair 
t  nc  time,  and  many  members  leaving 


the  hall,  and  a  general  scene  of  noise  and  con* 
fusion  prevailing.    Mr.  Rhett  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing his  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest  which 
raged  in  the  House,  and  invited  the  entire  dele- 
gations from  all  the  slave  States  to  retire  from 
the  hall  forthwith,  and  meet  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  District  of  Columbia.   The  Speaker 
again  essayed  to  calm  the  House,  and  again 
standing  up  in  his  place,  he  recapitulated  his 
attempts  to  preserve  order,  and  vindicated  the 
correctness  of  his  own  conduct — seemingly  im- 
pugned by  many.    "  What  his  personal  feelings 
were  on  the  subject  (he  was  from  a  slave  State), 
might  easily  be  conjectured.  He  had  endeavor- 
ed to  enforce  the  r".!cc.  Had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  restrain  the  discussion,  he  should  promptly 
have  exercised  the  power;  but  it  was  not.    Mr. 
Slade,  continuing,  said    the  paper  whicn  he 
wished  to  read  was  of  the  continental  Congress 
of  1774.    The  speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
question  on  leave,  when  Mr.  Cost  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  inquired  whether  it  would  be  in 
order  to  force  the  House  to  vote  that  the  mem- 
ber from  Vermont  be  not  permitted  to  proceed? 
The  Speaker  replied  it  would  not.    Then  Mr. 
James  J.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina — a  clear, 
coolheadcd,  sagacious  man — interposed  the  ob- 
jection which  headed  Mr.  Slade.    There  was  a 
rule  of  the  House,  that  when  a  member  was 
called  to  order,  he  should  take  his  seat ;  and  if 
decided  to  be  out  of  order,  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  again,  except  on  the  leave  of 
the  House.      Mr.  McKay  judged  this  to  be  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  that  rule ; 
and  stood  up  and  said : 

"  That  the  gentleman  had  been  pronounced 
out  of  order  in  discussing  slavery  in  the  States ; 
and  the  rule  declared  that  when  a  member  was 
so  pronounced  by  the  Chair,  ho  should  take  his 
seat,  and  if  any  one  objected  to  his  proceeding 
again,  he  should  not  do  so,  unless  by  leave  of 
the  House.  Mr.  McKay  did  now  object  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  proceeding  any  far- 
ther." 

Redoubled  noise  and  confusion  ensued — a 
crowd  of  members  rising  and  speaking  at  once 
— who  eventually  yielded  to  the  resounding 
blows  of  the  Speaker's  hammer  upon  the  lid 
of  his  desk,  and  his  apparent  desire  to  read 
something  to  the  House,  as  he  held  a  book  (re- 
cognized to  be  that  of  the  rules)  in  his  hand. 
Obtaining  quiet,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  bo 
heard,  ho  read  the  rule  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mo- 
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Kay ;  and  said  that,  aa  objection  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  been  made  imdcr  that  rule  to  the 
gentleman's  resuming  his  speech,  the  Chair 
decided  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the 
leave  of  the  House.  Mr.  Slade  attempted  to  go 
on :  the  Speaker  directed  him  to  take  his  seat 
until  the  question  of  leave  should  be  put. 
Then,  Mr.  Slade,  still  keeping  on  his  feet,  asked 
leave  to  proceed  as  in  order,  saying  he  would 
not  discuss  slavery  in  Virginia.  On  that  ques- 
tion Mr.  Allen,  of  Vermont,  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  Rencher,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
an  adjournment.  Mr.  Adams,  and  mauy  others, 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion, 
which  were  ordered,  and  resulted  in  100  yeas, 
and  63  nays — some  fifty  o;  jixty  members  hav- 
mg  withdrawn.  This  opposition  to  adjourn- 
ment was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  un- 
happy day's  work — the  only  effect  of  keeping 
the  House  together  being  to  increase  irritation, 
and  multiply  tLc  chances  for  an  outbreak. 
From  the  beginning  Southern  members  had 
been  in  favor  of  it,  and  essayed  to  accomplish  it, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
Mr.  Slade  kept  possession  of  the  floor :  and 
now,  at  last,  when  it  was  time  to  adjourn 
any  way — when  the  House  was  in  a  condition 
in  which  no  good  could  be  expected,  and  great 
harm  might  be  apprehended,  there  were  sixty- 
three  members — being  nearly  one-third  of  the 
House — willing  to  continue  it  in  session.  They 
were: 

"  Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  H.  Allen,  J.  W. 
Allen,  Aycrigg,  Bell,  Biddle,  Bond,  Borden, 
Briggs,  Wm.  li.  Calhoun,  Coffin,  Corwin,  Cran- 
ston, Curtis,  Cushing.  Darlington,  Davics,  Dunn, 
Evans,  Everett.  Ewing  I.  Fletcher,  Fillmore, 
Goode,  Grennell,  Haley,  Hall,  Hastings,  Henry, 
Herod,  Hoffman,  Lincoln,  Marvin,  8.  Mason, 
Maxwell,  McKennan,  Milligan,  M.  Morris,  C. 
Morris,  Naylor,  Noyes,  Oglo,  Parmenter,  Patter- 
son, Peck,  Phillips,  Potts,  Potter,  Rariden,  Ran- 
dolph, Reed,  Ridgway.  llussel,  Sheffer.  Sibley, 
Slade,  Stratton,  Tillinghast,  Toland,  A.  S.  White, 
J.  White,  E.  Whittlesey— 03." 

The  House  then  stood  adjourned ;  and  as  the 
adjournment  was  being  pronounced,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  South  Carolina,  stood  up  on  a  chair,  and 
calling  for  the  attention  of  members,  said : 

"  He  had  been  appointed,  as  one  of  the  Southern 
delegation,  to  annuunco  that  all  those  gentlemen 
who  represented  slaveholdiug  States,  were  in- 
rited  to  attend  the  meeting  now  being  held  in 
the  District  committee  room." 


Members  from  the  slave-holding  S^'tes  hid 
repaired  in  large  numbers  to  the  loominthe 
basement,  where  they  were  mvited  to  meet 
Various  passions  agitated  them— some  violeni 
Extreme  propositions  were  suggested,  of  wiiich 
Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  b 
constituents,  gave  a  full  account  of  his  own- 
thus: 

"  In  a  private  and  friendly  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Mercury  amongst  other  events 
accompanying  the  memorable  secession  of  the  I 
Southern  members  from  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  stated  to  him,  that  I  had 
prepared  two  resolutions,  drawn  as  amendments 
to  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Vermont  I 
whilst  he  was  discussing  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  South,  'declaring,  that  the  con- 
stitution havmg  failed  to  protect  the  Southing 
the  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment  of  thcirl 
rights  and  peculiar  institutions,  it  was  expedient! 
that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved ;  and  the! 
other,  appointing  a  committee  of  two  member! 
from  each  State,  to  report  upon  the  best  meani 
of  peaceably  dissolving  it.'   Tliey  were  intend^ 
as  amendments  to  a  motion,  to  refer  with  ii 
structions  to  report  a  bill,  abolishing  slp.Tcrv  i 
the  District  of  Columbia.    I  exiiected  them  I 
share  the  fate,  which  inevitably  awaited  tht 
original  motion,  so  soon  as  the  floor  could  havl 
been  obtained,  viz.,  to  be  laid  upon  the  tabid 
My  design  in  presenting  them,  was,  to  plai 
before  Congress  and  the  peoi)lo,  what,  in  ml 
opinion,  was  the  true  issue  upon  this  great  m 
vital  question;  and  to  point  out  the  course? 
policy  by  which  it  should  be  met  by  the  bout] 
ern  States." 

But  extreme  counsels  did  not  prevail.  Thej 
were  members  present,  who  well  considei^ 
that,  although  the  provocation  was  great,  i 
the  number  voting  for  such  a  firebraur;  motil 
was  deplorably  large,  yet  it  was  but  little  mj 
than  the  one-fourth  of  the  House,  nud  dccidw 
less  than  one  half  of  the  members  from  the  I 
States :  so  that,  even  if  left  to  the  free  Sij 
vote  alone,  the  motion  would  have  been  njccll 
But  the  motion  itself,  and  the  manner  in  wh 
it  was  supported,  was  most  reprehenHb| 
necessarily  leading  to  disorder  in  tlie  IIoj 
the  destniction  of  its  harmony  and  capacity 
useful  legislation,  tending  to  a  sectional  sei 
gation  of  the  members,  the  alienation  of  fe^ 
between  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  i 
to  all  tho  slaveholding  States.  The  evil  rqf 
a  remedy,  but  not  the  remedy  of  hreakinj 
the  Union  ;  but  one  which  might  prevcnj 
like  in  future,  while  administering  a 
upon  tho  past.    That  remedy  was  foui 
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Noting  »  proposition  to  be  offered  to  tlie 
Bouse,  which,  if  agreed  to,  would  close  the 
Ik^jjgninst  any  discussion  upon  abolition  pfiti- 
r^j  in  future,  and  assimilate  the  proceedings 
I  [  the  House,  in  that  particular,  to  those  of 
I  the  Senate.  This  proposition  was  put  into  the 
i  of  Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  offered 
|7ui«nendment  to  the  rules  at  the  opening  of 
lAe  House  the  next  morning.    It  was  in  these 

liurds: 

•Hisolved,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  and 
Isiers  touching  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the 
ICLJ  selling,  or  transferring  of  slaves,  in  any 
I  to  District,  or  Territory,  «^  the  United  States, 
Ih  lud  on  the  table,  without  being  debated, 
liiiited,  read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  further 
IJSon  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon." 
• 
Accorctogly,  at  the  opening  of  the  House,  Mr. 
ton  asked  leave  to  submit  the  resolution — 
Tits  read  for  information.  Mr.  Adams 
to  the  grant  of  leave.  Mr.  Patton  then 
a  suspension  of  the  rules — which  motion 
two-thirds  to  sustain  it;  and,  unless 
led,  this  salutary  remedy  for  an  alarming 
(which  was  already  in  force  in  the  Senate) 
Id  not  be  offered.  It  was  a  test  motion,  and 
iitech  the  opponents  of  abolition  agitation  in 
required  all  their  strength  :  for 
15  two  to  one,  they  were  defeated.  Happily 
two  to  one  were  ready,  and  on  taking  the 
iindnays,  demanded  by  an  abolition  member 
keep  his  friends  to  the  track,  and  to  hold  the 
State  anti-abolitionists  to  their  responsi- 
jt  home),  the  result  stood  135  yeas  to  60 
;he  full  two-thirds,  and  fifteen  over.  The 
".  this  important  motion,  were : 

|k<i?.  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  John  T.  An- 

i  Charles  0.  Athcrton,  AVilliam  Beatty, 

!  Beime,  Jnbn  Bell,  Beniict  Bickncll, 

i  Biduic,  Samuel  Birdsall,  llatliff  Boon, 

isW,  Bouldin,  John  C.  Brodhcad,  Isaac  II. 

SOD,  Andrew  D.  AV.  Bruyn,  Andrew  Bu- 

■utJohn  Calhoun,  C.  C.  Carabrclcngj  Wm. 

ICimpbell,  John  Campljell,  Timothy  J.  Oar- 

yifm.  B.  Carter,  Zadok  Casey,  John  Chara- 

iJohn  Chancy,  Reuben  Chapman,  Richard 

'  than,  Jonathan  Cillcy,  John  F.  H.  Clai- 

i  Jesse  F.  Cleavcland,  Wm.  K.  Clowney, 

B  Coles,  Thomas  Convin,  Robert  Craig, 

^W,  Crocket,  Samuel  Cushman,  Edmund 

ij.Johnl.  De  Graff,  John  Dennis,  George 

Kole,  John  Edwards,  James  Farring- 

i  Fairfield,  Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  James  Gar- 

ISlimes  Graham,  Seaton  Grantland,  Abr'm 

»l  William  J.  Graves,  Robert  H.  Ham- 


mond, Thomas  L.  Hamer,  James  Harlan,  Albert 
O.  Harrison,  Richard  Hawes,  Micajah  T  Haw- 
kins, Charles  £.  Hajmes,  Hopkins  Holtcy,  Or- 
rin  Holt,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Benjanin  0. 
Howard,  Edward  B.  Hubley,  Jabez  Jockson, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  Joho  W, 
Jones,  Gouvemeur  Kemblo,  Daniel    Kilgore, 
John  Rlingcnsmith,  jr.,  Joab  Lawler,  Hugh  S. 
Legare,  Henry  Logan,  Francis  S.  Lyon,  Francis 
Mallory,  James  M.  Mason,  Joshua  L.  Martin, 
Abram  P.  Maury,  Wm.  L.  May,  James  J.  Mc- 
Kay, Robert  McClellan,  Abraham  McClelland, 
Charles  McClure,  Isaac  McKim,  Richard  H. 
Menefee,  Charles  P.  Mercer,  Wm.  Montgomery, 
Ely  Moore,  Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Samuel  W.  Mor- 
ris, Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  John  L.  Murray, 
Wifi.  H.  Noble,  John  PalmerjAmasa  J.  Parker, 
John  M.  Patton,    Lemuel  Paynter,  Isaac  S. 
Pennybackcr,  David  Petrikin,  Lancelot  Phelps, 
Arnold  Plumer,  Zadock  Pratt,  John  H.  Pren- 
tiss, Luther  Reily,  Abraham  Rencher,  John 
Robertson,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer,  Augustine  H. 
Sheppcrd,     Charles     Shepard,     Ebenezer    J. 
Shields,  Matthias  Sheplor,  Francis  O.  J.  Smith, 
Adam  W.  Snyder,  Wm.  W.  Southgate,  James 
B.  Spencer,  Edward  Stanly,  Archibald  Stuart, 
Wm.  Stone,  John  Taliaferro,  Wm.  Taylor,  Oba- 
diah  Titus,  Isaac  Toucey,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey, 
Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Henry  Vail,  David  D. 
Wigener,  Taylor  Webster,  Joseph  Weeks,  Al- 
bert S.  White,  John  White,  Thomas  T.  Whittle- 
sey, Lewis  Williams,  Sherrod  Williams,  Jared 
W,  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Christ'r  H, 
Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Archibald  Yell. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Alex- 
ander, jr.,  Heman  Allen,  John  W.  Allen,  J. 
Banker  Aycrigg,  Wm.  Key  Bond,  Nathaniel  B. 
Borden,  George  N.  Briggs,  AVm.  B.  Calhoun, 
Charles  D.  CoflBn,  Robert  B.  Cranston,  Caleb 
Gushing,  Edward  Darlington,  Thomas  Davee, 
Edward  Davics,  Alexander  Duncan,  George  H. 
Dunn,  George  Evans,  Horace  Everett,  John 
Ewing,  Isaac  Fletcher,  Millard  Filmore,  Henry 
A.  Foster,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  George  Grennell, 
jr.,  Elisha  Haley,  Ililand  Hidl,  Alexander  Har- 
per, Wm.  S.  Hastings,  Thomas  Henry,  Wm. 
Herod,  Samuel  Ingham,  Levi  Lincoln,  Richard 
P.  Marvin,  Samson  Mason,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell, 
Thos.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Mathias  Morris,  Cal- 
vary Morris,  Charles  Naylor,  Joseph  C.  Noyes, 
Charles  Ogle,  Wm.  Parmenter,  Wm.  Patterson, 
Luther  C.  Peck,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  David 
Potts,  jr.,  James  Rariden,  Joseph  F.  Randolph, 
John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway,  David  Russell 
Daniel  Sheller,  Mark  H.  Sibley,  Wm.  Slade 
Charles  C.  Stratton.  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast, 
George  W.  Toland,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke. 

This  was  ono  of  the  most  important  votes 
ever  delivered  in  the  House.  Upon  its  issue  de- 
pended the  quiet  of  the  House  on  one  hand,  or 
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on  the  other,  the  renewal,  and  perpetuation  of  the 
scenes  of  the  day  before — ending  in  breaking  up 
all  deliberation,  and  all  national  legislation.  It 
was  successful,  and  that  critical  step  being  safely 
over,  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was  secured — 
the  five  State  friendly  vote  being  itself  sufficient 
to  carry  it :  but,  although  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution was  secured,  yet  resistance  to  it  contiii-ed. 
Mr.  Fatten  rose  to  recommend  his  resolution  as 
a  peace  offering,  and  to  prevent  further  agitation 
by  demanding  the  previous  question.    He  said  : 

"  He  had  offered  this  resolution  in  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  harmony.  It  involves  (said  Mr. 
P.),  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  con- 
cerns some  portion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  a  concession  ;  a  concession 
which  we  make  for  the  sake  of  peace,  harmony, 
and  union.  We  ofilr  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  allay,  not  exasperate  excitement ;  we  desire 
to  extinguish,  not  to  kindle  a  fiamc  m  the  coun- 
try. In  that  spirit,  sir,  without  saying  one 
word  in  the  way  of  discussion ;  without  giving 
utterance  to  any  of  those  emotions  which  swell 
in  my  bosom  at  the  recollection  of  what  took 
place  here  yesterday.  T  ohall  do  what  I  have 
never  yet  done  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  House,  and  which  I  have  very  rarely  sus- 
tained, when  done  by  others :  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question." 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  disorder,  which  thus 
appears  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Adams  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  precedes  his  resolution — ^Loud  cries 
of '  Order  !  order ! '  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.) 
Mr.  A.  He  preceded  it  with  remarks — ('  Order ! 
order ! ') 

"  The  Chair  reminded  the  gentleman  that  it 
was  out  of  order  to  address  the  House  after  the 
demand  f  ^r  the  previous  question. 

"  Mr.  Adams.  I  ask  the  House — (continued 
cries  of '  Order ! '  w  hich  completely  drowned  the 
honorable  member's  voice.)" 

Order  having  been  restored,  the  next  question 
was — "  Is  the  demand  for  the  previous  question 
seconded  ?  " — ^which  seconding  would  consist  of 
a  majority  of  the  w^hole  House — which,  on  a 
division,  quickly  showed  itself.  Then  came  the 
further  question — "  Sltali  the  main  question  be 
now  put  ?  " — on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
demanded,  and  taken;  and  ended  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  vote  of  the  same  G3  against  it.  The 
main  question  was  then  put,  and  carried ;  but 
again,  on  yeas  and  nays,  to  hold  free  State  mem- 
bers to  their  responsibility ;  showing  the  same 
83  in  the  negative,  with  a  few  additional  votes 


from  free  State  members,  who,  having  staked 
themselves  on  the  vital  point  of  suspending  di, 
rules,  saw  no  use  in  giving  themselves  further 
trouble  at  home,  by  giving  an  unnecessary  vote 
in  favor  of  stifling  abolition  debate.    In  th 
way,  the  ranks  of  the  63  were  increased  to  74. 
Thus  was  stifled,  and  in  future  prevented  i 
the  House,  the  inflammatory  debates  on  th- 
disturbing  petitions.    It  was  the  great  session 
of  their  presentation — being  olTered  by  hn 
dreds,  and  signed  by  hundreds  of  tliousandsof 
persons— many  of  them  women,  who  forgot  their 
sex  and  their  duties,  to  mingle  in  such  inflam. 
matory  work ;  some  of  them  clergymen  who 
forgot  their  mission  of  peace,  to  stir  up' strife 
among  those  who  should  be  brethren.    Of  th 
pertinacious  G3,  who  backed  Mr.  Slade  tlyou-li. 
out,  the  most  notable  were  Mr.  Adams,  Jho 
had  been  President  of  the  United  States-Mr 
Fillmore,  who  became  so — and  Mr.  Caleb  Cui 
ing,  who  eventually  became  as  ready  to  alwlish 
all    impediments   to   the  general  difltision  of 
slavery,  as  he  then  was  to  abolish  slavery  itself 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.    It  was  a  porten- 
tous contest.   The  motion  of  Mr.  Slade  was.  not 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (a  motion 
in  itself  sufficiently  inflammatory),  but  to  at 
the  command  of  the  House  to  brinz  in  a  bill  for 
that  purpose — which  would  be  a  decision  of  tie 
question.    His  motion  failed.    The  storm  sub- 
sided ;  and  very  few  of  the  free  State  memhen 
who  had  staked  themselves  on  the  is.iue,  lost  anj, 
thing  among  their  constituents  for  the  dcvotioni 
which  they  had  shown  to  the  Union. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

ABOLITIONISTS  CLASSIFIED  UT  MI!  aW: 
TRAS  DKNOUNCED:  PLAVKRY  AGlTiTOB 
NOliTH  AND  SOUTH  EQUALLY  DE.NOnCH 
A3  DANGEROUS  TO  THE  UNION. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  said  Jlr.ClijJ 
that  I  have  thought  that  the  most  juilicioi 
course  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  btfno 
late  pursued  by  Congress.    I  liave  believed 'I 
it  would  have  been  wisest  to  have  rewived  a 
referred  them,  without  opposition,  and  to  haij 
reported  against  their  oliject  in  a  calm  andd" 
passionate   .md    ai-gumentative  a])p€ai  to  ( 
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lood  sense  of  the  whole  community.    It  has 
Sen  supposed,  however,  hjr  a  miyority  of  Con- 
gress that  it  was  most  expedient  either  not  to 
^ive  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if  formally  re- 
ceived, not   to   act    definitively    upon   them. 
There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  these 
opposite  opinions,  since  both  look  to  an  abso- 
lute rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  form  of 
proceeding;  and.  Mr.  President,  some  experi- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  has  taught 
jie  to  believe  that  a  neglect  to  observe  estab- 
lished forms  is  often  attended  with  more  mis- 
chievous consequences  than  the  infliction  of  a 
positive  injury.     We  all  know  that,  even  in 
private  life,  a  violation  of  the  existing  usages 
uid  ceremonies  of  society  cannot  take  place 
vrithont  serious  prejudice.    I  fear,  sir,  that  the 
abolitionists  have  acquired  a  considerable  appa- 
rent force  by  blending  with  the  object  which 
thev  have  in  view  a  collateral  and  totally  dif- 
ferent question  arising  out  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  petition.    I  know  full  well, 
tnd  take  great   pleasure    in  testifying,  that 
nothin"  was  remoter  from  the  intention  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  differed, 
than  to  violate  the  right  of  petition  in  any  case 
in  which,  according  to  its  judgment,  that  right 
could  be  constitutionally  exercised,  or  where 
the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or 
properly  granted.    Still,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  fact  of 
the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have  re- 
ceived in  Congress,  and  made  injurious  impres- 
sions upon  the  minds  of  a  larpe  portion  of  the 
community.     This,  I  think,  mi;rht  have  been 
i  avoided  by  the  course  which  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  pursued. 

"Ml  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert 
to  some  of  those  topics  which  I  think  might 
j  have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  have  checked  the  progress,  if  it 
I  lad  not  altogether  arrested  the  efforts  of  nboli- 
1  tion.   I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would 
have  been  accomplished  with  much  greater  abil- 
ity, and  with  much  happier  eflcct,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  committee,  than  it  can  be  by  me. 
But,  anxious  as  I  always  am  to  contribute 
I  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  tlie  harmony,  con- 
Icord.  and  happiness  of  this  great  peo^jle,  t  feel 
jmyself  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  whatever  is 
lin  my  power,  incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to 
I  be.  to  dissuade  the  public  from  continuing  to 
I  agitate  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  direful 
I  consequences. 

"  There  are  three  cla.sses  of  persons  opposed, 
lor  apparently  opposed,  to  the  continued  exist- 
lence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
lire  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy 
jind  humanity,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
■the  existence  of  slavery,  but  who  are  no  less 
lopposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  disturbance 
lot  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union,  or 
Ittie  infringement  of  the  powers  of  the  States 


composing  the  confederacy.    In  this  class  maj 
be  comprehended  that  peaceful  and  exemplary 
society  of  '  Friends '  one  of  whose  established 
maxims  is,  an  abhorrence  of  war  in  all  its 
forms,  and  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  good- 
will amongst  mankind.    The  next  class  consists 
of  apparent  abolitionists — that  is,  those  who, 
having  been  persuaded  that  the  right  of  peti» 
tion  has  been  violated  by  Congress,  co-operat« 
with  the  abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  as- 
serting and  vindicating  that  right.     And  the 
third  class  are  the  real  ultra-abolitionists,  who 
are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
object  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  any 
consequences,  however  calamitous  they  may  be. 
With  them  the  rights  of  property  are  nothing ; 
the  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
erment  is  nothing;  the  acknowledged  and  in- 
contestable powers  of  the  States  are  nothing ; 
civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
overthrow  of  a  government  in  which  are  con- 
centrated the  fondest  hopes  of  the  civilized 
world,  are  nothing.     A  single  idea  has  taken 
possession  of  their  minds,  and  onward  they  pur- 
sue it,  overlooking  all  barriers,  reckless  and  re- 
gardless of  all  consequences.    With  this  class, 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Flori- 
da, the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new 
State,  comprising  within  its  limits  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  many  means 
conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulti- 
mate but  perilous  end  at  which  they  avowedly 
and  boldly  aim  ;  are  but  so  many  short  stages 
in  the  long  and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal 
at  which  they  would  finally  arrive.    Their  pur- 
pose is  abolition,  universal  abolition,  peaceably 
if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must.    Their  object  is  no 
longer  concealed  by  the  thinnest  veil ;   it  is 
avowed  and  proclaimed.     Utterly  destitute  of 
coustitutional  or  other  rightful  ^power,  living 
in  totally  distinct  communities,  as  alien  to  the 
communities  in  which  the  subject  on  which 
they  would  operate  resides,  so  far  as  concerns 
political  power  over  that  subject,  as  if  they 
lived  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless  pro- 
mulgate to  the  world  their  purpose  to  be  to 
manumit  forthwith,  and  without  compeasation, 
and  without  moral  preparation,  three  millions 
of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether 
separated  from  those  under  which  they  live. 

"I  have  said  that  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  '  i  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
territory  oi  Florida,  and  the  exclusion  of  new 
States,  were  only  means  towards  the  attainmcat 
of  a  much  more  important  end.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  the  only  means.  Another,  and 
much  more  lamentable  one  is  that  which  this 
class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  ono 
portion  against  another  portion  of  the  Union. 
With  that  view,  in  all  their  leading  prints  and 
publications,  the  alleged  horrors  of  slavery  are 
depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exaggerated 
colors,  to  excite  the  imagiuatious  and  stimulate 
■      /■ 
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the  rage  of  the  people  in  the  free  States  against 
the  people  in  the  slave  States.  The  slaveholder 
is  held  up  and  represented  as  the  most  atrocious 
of  human  beings.  Advertisements  of  fugitive 
slaves  to  be  sold  are  carefully  collected  and 
blazoned  forth,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  detestation 
and  hatred  against  one  entire  and  the  largest 
section  of  the  Union.  And  like  a  notorious 
agitator  upon  another  theatre  (Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell),  they  would  hunt  down  and  pro- 
scribe  from  the  pale  of  civilized  society  the  in- 
habitants of  that  entire  section.  Allow  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  say,  that  whilst  I  recognize  in  the 
justly  wounded  feelings  of  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  St.  James  much  to 
excuse  the  notice  which  he  was  provoked  to 
take  of  that  agitator,'  in  my  humble  opinion,  he 
would  better  have  consulted  the  dignity  of  his 
station  and  of  his  country  in  treating  him  with 
contemptuous  silence.  That  agitator  would  ex- 
clude us  from  European  society — he  who  himself 
can  only  obtain  a  contraband  admission,  and  is  re- 
ceived with  scornful  repugnance  into  it !  If  ho 
be  no  more  desirous  of  our  society  than  we  are 
of  his,  he  may  rest  assured  that  a  state  of  eternal 
non-intercourse  will  exist  between  us.  Yes,  sir, 
I  think  the  American  Minister  would  have  best 
pursued  the  dictates  of  true  dignity  by  regard- 
ing the  language  of  that  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  the  malignant  ravings  of 
the  plunderer  of  his  own  country,  and  the  libeller 
of  a  foreign  and  kindred  people. 

"  But  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted are  not  the  only  ones  which  this  third 
class  of  ultra-AboUtionists  are  emoloying  to 
eflFect  their  ultimate  end.  They  t  gan  their 
operations  by  professing  to  employ  only  per- 
suasive means  in  appealing  to  the  humanity, 
and  enlightenmg  the  understandings,  of  the 
slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union.  If  there- 
were  some  kindness  in  this  avowed  motive,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather  a 
presumptuous  display  also  of  an  assumed  supe- 
riority in  intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some 
time  they  continued  to  make  these  appeals  to 
our  duty  and  our  interest;  but  impatient  with 
the  .slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our  stupid 
minds,  they  recently  resolved  to  change  their 
system  of  action.  To  the  agency  of  their  powers 
of  persuasion,  they  now  propose  to  substitute 
the  powers  of  the  ballot  box ;  and  he  must  be 
blind  to  what  is  passing  before  us,  who  docs  not 
perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
proceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insuffi- 
cient, to  invoke,  finally,  the  more  potent  powers 
of  the  bayonet. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  ultra- Abolitionists  that  I 
would  seriously  invite  every  considerate  man  in 
the  country  solemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberately 
to  reflect,  not  merely  on  our  existing  posture, 
but  upon  that  dreadful  precipice  down  which 
they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  because  these  ultra- 
Abolitionists  have  ceased  to  employ  the  instru- 
ments of  reason  and  persuasion,  have  made  tlieir 


cause  political,  and  have  appealed  to  the  ballot 
box,  that  I  am  induced,  upon  this  occasion  to 
address  you.  ^ 

"  There  have  been  three  epochs  in  the  histon, 
of  our  country  at  which  the  spirit  of  abolition 
displayed  itself.    The  first  was  immediately 
after  the  formation  of  the  present  federal  gov- 
ernment.    When  the  constitution  was  about 
gomg  mto  operation,  its  powers  were  not  well 
understood  by  the  community  at  large  and  re- 
mained to  bo  accurately  interpreted  and' defined 
At  that  period   numerous  abolition  societies' 
were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  Societv 
of  Friends,  but  many  other  good  men.  Petj. 
tions  were  presented  to  Congress,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.    They  were  received 
without  serious  opposition,  referred,  and  report- 
ed upon  by  a  committee.    The  report  stated 
that  the  general  government  had  no  poww  to 
abohsh  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  several 
States,  and  that  these  States  themselves  hadej- 
clusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.    The  re- 
port was  generalljr  acquiesced  in,  and  sati5fa^ 
tion    and    tranquillity  ensued ;    the  abolition 
societies  thereafter  limiting  their  exertions  in 
respect  to  the  black  population,  to  offices'  of 
humanity  witliin  the  scope  of  existing  laws, 

"The  next  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  abolition,  incidentally,  was  brought  into 
notice  and  discussion,  was  on  the  racinoraUe 
occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  .Mis- 
souri  into  the  Union.  The  struggle  was. Ion;, 
strenuous,  ami  fearful.  It  is  too  recent  to  make 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to 
it,  and  to  say,  that  it  was  finally  composed  by 
one  of  those  compromises  characteristic  of  our 
institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution  itself 
is  the  most  signal  instance. 

'•  The  third  is  that  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves, and  to  which  various  causes  have  con- 
tributed. Tlic  principal  one,  perhaps,  is  British 
emancipation  in  the  islands  adjacent  toourcon- 
tinent  Confounding  the  totally  different  cases 
of  the  powers  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
those  of  our  Congress,  and  the  totally  different 
conditions  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands  and  the  slaves  in  the  sovereign 
and  independent  States  of  this  confedeMcy, 
superficial  men  have  inferred  from  the  undecid- 
ed British  experiment  the  practicability  of  the  I 
abolition  of  slavery  in  these  States.  All  these  I 
are  diflerent.  The  powers  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment are  unlimited,  and  often  dc,<;cribed  to  be  | 
omnipotent.  The  powers  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, on  the  contrary,  are  few,  cautiously  hniit- 
ed,  scrui)ulously  excluding  all  that  are  not  I 
granted,  and  aVwve  all,  carefully  and  absolutely  I 
excluding  all  power  over  the  existence  or  con- r 
tinuance  of  .slavery  in  the  several  States,  The 
slaves,  too,  upon  which  British  legislation  ope- 1 
rated,  were  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom,  | 
but  in  remote  and  feeble  colonics,  havinjnoj 
voice  in  Pai'lianient.  The  West  India  >l;ivc- 
holder  was  neither  veprcsentntivc.orrepre-eatLd  j 
in  that  i'iirliaiiient.   And  while  1  most  llTVi'utly| 
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lie  one  side  or  weaken  the  otl 
late  election  of  the  present  I 
United  States,  he  was  charge 
abolitionist,  and  abolition  desii 
to  many  of  his  supporters.  I 
posed  to  his  election,  and  am  q 
tion,  I  neither  shared  in  mal 
tie  truth  of  the  charge.    He 

Uialled  in  oflSce  before  the  sam 
rected  against  those  who  oppo' 

I    ".""s.  no' true-I  rejoice  t 
-that  either  of  the  tw6  crea 

country  has  any  design  or  ain 

shoud  deeply  lament  if  it  wen 

ccnsuer,  If  it  were  true,  that  t 

h   .'7  of  our  system  wou 

S  'wS  ""y  ^^hich  does, 
\wt.   IVhilst  neither  party' 
ftT.T'^°^''°^''''o«tioni 
!»»«,  both  have  profited,  and  be 
af«ricuiar  localities,  by  the 

hc'Joncfabohtion'supVr 

l-mfairlystated,  I  believe  the 

lam  opposed  has  profited  much 

pmuehless.'thanthaTt? 

ptlamfar.for  that  reason 

Mto  accuse  our  adversarS, 
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(ishcoinplete  success  to  the  British  experiment 
jt  (lie  i^ent  India  Emancipation,  I  confess  that 
T  hive  fearful  forebodings  of  a  disastrous  ter- 
gination.  Whatever  it  may  bo,  I  think  itmust> 
t«  admitted  that,  if  the  British  Parliament 
tKated  the  Weat  India  slaves  as  freemen,  it  also 
treated  the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.  If 
mstead  of  these  slaves  being  separated  by  a 
^je  ocean  from  the  parent  country,  three  or 
four  millions  of  African  negro  slaves  had  been 
fcpersed  over  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Ireland,  and  their  owners  had  been  members  of 
the  British  Parliament — a  case  which  would 
hare  presented  some  analogy  to  our  own  coun- 
iry— does  any  one  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  expedient  or  practical  to  have  emancipated 
them,  leaving  them  to  remain,  with  all  their 
embittered  feelings,  in  the  United  kingdom, 
boundless  as  the  powers  of  the  British  govern- 
ment are  ? 

"Other  causes  have  conspired  with  the  Brit- 
ish example  to  produce  the  existing  excitement 
torn  abolition.    I  say  it  with  profound  regret, 
ind  \rith  no  intention  to  occasion  irritation 
here  or  elsenhere,  that  there  are  persons  in 
both  parts  of  ths  Union  who  have  sought  to 
mingle  abolition  with  politics,  and  to  array  one 
portion  of  the  Union  against  the  other.    It  is 
the  misfortune  of  free  countries  that,  in  high 
party  times,  a  disposition  too  often  prevails  to 
seize  hold  of  every  thing  which  can  strengthen 
the  one  side  or  weaken  the  other.    Prior  to  the 
late  election  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  charged  with  being  an 
jbolitionist,  and  abolition  designs  were  imputed 
j  to  many  of  his  supporters.    Much  as  I  was  op- 
posed to  his  election,  and  am  to  his  administra- 
l  tion.  I  neither  shared  in  making  or  believing 
the  truth  of  the  charge.    He  was  scarcely  in- 
stalled in  office  before  the  same  charge  was  di- 
I  rected  against  those  who  opposed  his  election. 
"It  is  not  true — ^I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true 
-that  either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this 
I  country  has  any  design  or  aim  at  abolition.    I 
should  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true.    I  should 
consider,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  danger  to  the 
stability  of  our  system  would   be  infinitely 
greater  than  any  which  docs,  I  hope,  actuallv 
eiist.  Whilst  neither  party  can  bo,  I  think, 
1  justly  accused  of  any  aboUtion  tendency  or  pur- 
p,  both  have  profited,  and  both  been  injured, 
I  fa  particular  localities,  by  the  accession  or  ab- 
straction of  abolition  support.    If  the  acount 

I  were  fairly  stated,  I  believe  the  party  to  which 

I I  «m  opposed  has  profited  much  more,  and  been 
I  injured  much  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong. 
I  But  I  am  far,  for  that  reason,  from  being  dis- 
I  [wed  to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  abolitionism." 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

BANK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES:  RESIGN ATION 
OF  MB.  BIDDLE :  FINAL  SUSPENSION. 

On  the  first  of  Janiuuy  of  this  year  this  Bank 
made  an  exposition  of  its  affairs  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  as  required  by 
its  charter,  in  which  its  assets  aggregated 
$66,180,300 ;  and  its  liabilities  aggregated 
$33,180,855 :  the  expositioi^  being  verified  by 
the  usual  oaths  require  J  on  such  occasious. 

On  ;  10  30th  of  March  foMowing  Mr.  Biddle 
resigned  his  place  as  president  of  the  Bank, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  it  that,  "  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  were  lia  state  of  great  pros- 
perity,  w.l  no  lon^  r  needed  lr>  sereius." 

On  the  same  day  the  board  t  directors  in  ac- 
cepting the  resignation,  pa8P?d  i  lesolve  declar- 
ing that  the  President  Biddi  hud  left  the  insti- 
tution ^^prosperot  'n  all  its  relations.  .  ong 
in  its  ability  to  proircte  the  interest  of  the 
community,  cordiil  wiih,  other  banks,  and  se- 
cure in  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  connected 
with  it  at  home  or  abroad." 

On  the  9th  of  October  the  Bank  closed  her 
doors  upon  her  creditors,  under  the  mild  name 
of  suspension — never  to  open  them  again. 

In  the  month  of  April  preceding,  when  leav- 
ing Washington  to  return  to  Missouri,  I  told  the 
President  there  would  be  another  suspension, 
headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore we  met  again :  at  my  return  in  November 
it  was  his  first  expression  to  remind  me  of  that 
cr^versation ;  and  to  say  it  was  the  second  time 
I  ''ill  brcseen  these  suspensions,  and  warned 
hijn  of  them.  He  then  jocularly  said,  don't 
predict  so  any  more.  I  answered  I  should  not ; 
lor  it  was  the  la.st  time  this  Bank  would  sus- 
pend. 

Still  dominating  over  the  moneyed  systems 
of  the  South  and  West,  this  former  colossal  insti- 
tution was  yet  able  to  carry  along  with  her  near- 
ly all  the  banks  of  one-half  of  the  Union :  and 
using  her  irredeemable  paper  against  the  solid 
currency  of  the  New  York  and  other  Northern 
banks,  and  selling  fictitious  bills  on  Europe,  she 
was  able  to  run  them  hard  for  specie — curtail 
their  operations — and  make  panic  and  distress 
in  the  money  market.    At  the  same  time  by 
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naking  an  imposiiig  exhibition  of  her  assets, 
arranging  a  reciprocal  use  of  their  notes  with 
other  suspended  banks,  keeping  up  an  apparent 
par  value  for  her  notes  and  stoclcs  by  fictitious 
and  coUusive  sales  and  purchases,  and  above  all, 
by  her  political  connection  with  the  powerful 
opposition — she  was  enabled  to  keep  the  field 
as  a  bank,  and  as  a  political  power:  and  as  such 
to  act  an  efiective  part  in  the  ensuing  presiden- 
tial election.  She  even  pretended  to  have  be- 
come stronger  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Biddle 
left  her  so  prosperous ;  and  at  the  next  exposi- 
tion of  her  affairs  to  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature (Jan.  1,  1840),  returned  her  assets  at 
$74,003,142 ;  her  liabilities  at  $36,959,539,  and 
her  surplus  at  $37,643,603.  This  surplus,  after 
paying  all  liabilities,  showed  the  stocic  to  be 
worth  a  premium  of  $2,643,603.  And  all  this 
duly  Rwom  to. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FIRST  SESSION  TWENTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS:  MEM- 
BERS: ORGANIZATION:  POLITICAL  MAP  OF  THE 
HOCBE. 

Members  of  the  Senate. 

New  Hampshire. — Henry  Hubbard,  Franklin 
Pierce. 

Maine. — John  Rugbies,  Reucl  Williams. 

Massachusetts. — John  Davis,  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

Vermont. — Sam'l  Prentiss,  Sam'l  S.  Phelps. 

Rhode  Island. — Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  N.  F. 
Dixon. 

Connecticut.  —  Thaddeus  Belts,  Perry 
Smith. 

New  York. — Silas  Wrigi.c,  N.  P.  Tnllmadgo. 

New  Jersey. — Sam'l  L.  Southard,  Qarret 
D.  Wall. 

Pennsylvania.— James  Buchanan,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — Thomas  Clayton. 

Maryland. — John  S.  Spcnce,  Wm.  D.  Mer- 
rick. 

Virginia. — William  H.  Roane. 

North  Carolina. — Bedford  Brown,  R. 
Strange. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Wm. 
Campbell  Preston. 

Georgia. — Wilson  Lumpkin,  Alfred  Cuth- 
bort. 

Kentucky. — Henry  Clay,  John  J.  Critten- 
den. 

Tenkesbeb.— Hugh  L.  White,  Alex.  An- 
derson. 


Ohio.-   William  Alien,  Benjamin  Tappan. 
Indian... — Oliver  H.  Smith,  Albert  S.  Whi 


Mississippi.— Robert  J.  Walker,  John  Hen 
derson.  \ 

Louisiana. — Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Alexander 
Mouton. 

Illinois. — John  M.  Robinson,  Richard  IL 
Young. 

Alabama.— Clement  0.  Clay,  Wm,  Rus^ 
King. 

Missouri. — Thomas  H.  Benton,  Lewi,  w 
Linn. 

Arkansas.— William  S.  Fulton,  Ambrose 
Sevier. 

Michigan.- John  Norvell,  Augastus  S.  Pw 
ter. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatim 

Maine.— Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Nathan  Clifford 
Thomas  Davee,  George  Evans,  Joshua  A.  LotvcJ 
Virgil  D.  Parris,  Benjamin  Randall,  Aliiert 
Smith.  '  ^" 

New  Hampshire. — Charles  6.  Atherton, 
Edmund  Burke,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Tristram  Shaw 
Jared  W.  Williams.  "' 

Connecticut.— Joseph  Trumbull,  Willijin 
L.  Storrs,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Thomas  B 
Osborne,  Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brockway 

Vermont.— Hiland  Hall,  William  Slade 
Horace  Everett,  John  Smith,  Isaac  Fletcher.  ' 

Massachusetts. — Abbot  Lawrence,  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Caleb  Gushing,  William  p'armenter 
Levi  Lincoln,  [Vacancy,]  Georpe  N.  Brim! 
William  B.  Calhoun.  William  S.  Hastings,  Ilea- 
ry  Williams,  John  Reed,  John  Quincy  Aiams, 

Rhode  Island. — Chosen  by  general  ticket 
Joseph  L.  Tillingliast,  Robert  B.  Cranston. 

New  York.— Thomas  B.  Jackson,  James  de 
la  Montayne,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Edward  Curtis. 
Moses  H.  Grinnell,  James  Monroe,  GouTemeur 
Kemble,  Charles  Johnson,  Nathaniel  Jones. 
Rufus  Palen,  Aaron  Vanderpoel,  John  Ely, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  AnBon'  i 
Brown,  David  Russell,  Augustus  0.  Hand,  Johi  i 
Fine,  Peter  J.  Wagoner,  Andrew  W.  Doif, 
John  G.  Floyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Thomas  C, 
Crittenden,  John  H.  Prentis.?,  Judson  Allen, 
John  C.  Clark,  S.  B.  Iweoiiard,  Amasa  Dana, 
Edward  Rogers,  Nnliemiah  11.  Earl,  Christopiief 
Morgan,  Theron  R.  Strong  Francis  P.  Granger,  j 
Meredith  Mollory,  Scth  M.  Gates,  Liitiicr  C, 
Peck,  Richard  P.  Marvin,  Millard  Fillmore,! 
Charles  F.  Mitchell. 

New  Jeuskv. — Josoph  II.  Randolph,  Peter  j 
D.  Vroom,  Philemon  l)ick'.'r.«on,  William  Hj 
Cooper,  Dimicl  B.  Uvnll,  Joseph  Kille. 

Pennsylvania. — Willicn  Reatt.v,  Ricliardj 
Biddle,  Jam  -.  Cooper,  i'lilwnrd  Davies,  Johnj 
Davis,  Jolm  Edwnrdu,  Joseph  Foiiinnco,  JoIidI 
Galbri^ith,  James  Gerry,  Ruliert  H.  lInninionil|j 
Thomas  Henry,  Enos  liook,  Francis  Jaiiies,! 
George  M.  Koim,  Isnnc  Lcct,  Albert  f>.  .Ilar-f 
chanu,  Samuel  W.  Morris,  (leorjie  Mcl'ullik 
Charles  Naylor,  Peter  Newlmr.l,  Cliarb  njcl 


lemnel  Paynter,  David 
Ramsey,  John  Sergeant 
Geoije  W.  Toland,  Davit 
Delaware. — Thomas 
.Mabtland. — James  CJ 
Solomon  Hillen,  jr.,  D^^ 
Cost  Johnson,    Francis 
Thomas,  John  T.  H.  Wort 
Virginia.— Linn    Bank 
John  M.  Botts,  Walter  ( 
George  0.  Dromgoole,  Jan 
I.  Goggin,  John  Hill,  Joe 
f  .  riopkuis,  Robert  M. 
Johnson,  John    W.    Jon< 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  Francis 
Samuels.  Lewis  Steinrod  .Tt 
17  A.  Wise.  .   ^    * 

NoKTH  Carolina.— Jessi 
W.  Connor,  Edmund  Deberi 
James  Graham,  Micajah  1 
Eill,  James  J.  McKay  Wil 
Kemieth  Rayner,  Charles 
Stanly,  Lewis  Wilhams. 

South  Carolina.— Samps( 
Campbell,  John  K.  Griffin 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  R.  Bari, 
Rogers,  Thomas  B.  Sumter 
son,  jr.  ' 

Georgia.— Julius    0.    Alfi 
S'  ^«"?f  T.  Colquitt 
l!ll!rHr°1i.«'°ha'rd 
a.  King,  Eugenius 


Aubama.— R.  H.  Chanman 
^«iSeW.Cnibb,Di^oS.T', 

I  LocrsiANA.— Edward    D     1 

KM,  Kice  Garland. 
toissiPPi._A,  G.  Brown  J 
feouRL~.rohn  Miller/Jih 
A»nNSAs.-Edward  Crass 

&  u'f^  h-  ^^"«« 

mkmU,  Hopkins  L.  Turne 
tmm,  John  Bell,  Memii 
frvcvM  Waterson,  karon  y 

|«,Joh„W.6rocketrc 

L>i^''°,^f'  Thomas  Co, 
|Me,Calvary  Morris,  Williiur ^ 

lU,dg,r«y,  Willia^  McdJ' 
iter,  Ocoi^go  Sweeny,  John  Vf' 

Pt^llr^ohj 
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Lemnel  Paynter,  David  Petrikin,  William  S. 
nLgey  John  Sergeant.  William  Simonton, 
Q^  W.  Toland,  David  D.  Wegener. 

Peiaw ARE.— Thomas  Rpbinson,  jr. 

J^gYI,AND.— James  Carroll,  John  Dennis, 
Solomon  Hillen,  jr.,  Daniel  Jenifer,  William 
Cost  Johnson,  Francis  Thomas,  Philip  P. 
Thomas,  John  T.  H.  Worthington. 

Virginia. — ^Linn  Banks,  Andrew  Beime, 
John  M.  Botts,  Walter  Coles,  Robert  Craig, 
George  0.  Dromgoole,  James  Garland,  William 
L  Goggin,  John  Hill,  Joel  Holleman,  George 
^  riopkins,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Joseph 
Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  William  Lucas, 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  Francis  E.  Rives,  Green  B. 
Sianucls,  Lewis  Steinrod,  John  Taliaferro,  Ilen- 
jrA.  Wise. 

North  Carolina. — Jesse  A.  Bynum,  Henry 
W.  Connor,  Edmund  Deberry,  Charles  Fisher, 
Janes  Graham,  Micajah  T.  Hawkins,  John 
Hill  James  J.  McKay,  William  Montgomery, 
Kenneth  Rayner,  Charles  Shepard,  Edward 
Stanly,  Lewis  WilUams. 

South  Carolina. — Sampson  H.  Butler,  John 
Campbell,  John  K.  Griffin,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
Francis  TV.  Pickens,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  James 
nigers,  Thomas  B.  Sumter,   VVaddy  Thomp- 

Georgia.— Julius  C.  Alford,  Edward  J. 
Black,  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
William  C.  Dawson,  Richard  W.  Habersham, 
Thomas  B.  King,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Lott 
Warren. 
Alabama.— R.  H.  Chapman,  David  Hubbard, 
eorge  W.  Crabb,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  James  Dil- 

[ktt. 
LocisiANA.— Edward    D.    White,    Edward 

;hinn,  Rice  Garland. 

Mississippi.— A.  G.  Brown,  J.  Thompson. 

MissonRi.— Tohn  Miller,  John  Jameson. 

AasiNSAS.— Edward  Cross. 

Tennessee.— William  B.  Carter,  Abraham 

ilcClellan,  Joseph   L.  Williams,    Julius  W. 

Ilackwcll,  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  William  B. 

luupbell,  John   Bell,    Meredith  P.   Gentry, 

lirvcy  M,  Waterson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Cavo 
loWson,  John  W.  Crockett,  Christopher  II. 

illcamS. 

I  Kestucky.— Linn  Boyd,  Philip  Triplett,  Jo- 
|ph  Underwood,  Shcrrod  Williams,  Simeon  W. 
Ldcrson.  Willia  Green,  Jolm  Pope,  William  J. 
jraves,  John  White,  Richard  Iiawcs,  L.  W. 
liidrews,  Garret  Davis,  William  0.  Butler. 
lOiiio,— Aloxander  Duncan,  John  B.  Weller, 
itrick  0.  Qoode,  Tiiomas  Corwin,  William 
Vae,  Calvary  Morris,  William  K.  Bond,  Jo- 
Bh  Ridgway,  William  Mcdill,  Samson  Ma- 
aUac  Parish,  Jonathan  Tavlor,  D.  P.  Lead- 
fter,  George  Sweeny,  John  W.  Allen,  Joshua 
""■nM,  John   Hastings,    D.  A.  Stark- 
icr,  iT  jy  Swearlngen. 
KicHioAN.— Isar-c  E.  Crary. 
liiiUNA.-Geo.  11.  Profflt,  John  Davis,  John 
yihomas  Smith,  James  Rariden,  Win.  W. 
U.A.Howaid. 


Illinois. — John   Reynolds,   Zadok    Casey, 
John  T.  Stuart 

The  organization  of  the  House  was  delayed 
for  many  days  by  a  case  of  closely  and  earnest* 
ly  contested  election  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.     Five  citizens,  to  wit:  John  B.  Ay- 
crigg,  John   B.  Maxwell,   William   Halsted, 
Thomas  C.  Strattou,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke,  had 
received  the  governor's  certificate  as  duly  elect- 
ed :  five  other  citizens,  to  wit :  Philemon  Dick- 
erson,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Wil- 
liam R.  Cooper,  John  Kille,  claimed  to  have 
received  a  majority  of  the  lawful  votes  given  in 
the  election :  and  each  set  demanded  admission 
as  representatives.   No  case  of  contested  election 
was  ever  more  warmly  disputed  in  the  House. 
The  two  sets  of  claimants  were  of  opposite  politi* 
col  parties :  the  House  was  nearly  divided :  five 
from  one  side  and  added  to  the  other  would  make 
a  ditfcrcnce  of  ten  iotes :  and  these  ten  might 
determine  its  character.    The  first  struggic  was 
on  the  part  of  the  members  holding  the  certifi- 
cates claiming  to  be  admitted,  and  to  act  as  mcm- 
beid,  until  the  question  of  right  should  be  de- 
cided ;  and  as  this  would  give  them  a  right  to  vote 
for  speaker,  it  might  have  had  the  effect  of  decid- 
ing that  important  election :  and  for  this  point  a 
great  struggle  was  made  by  the  whig  party. 
The  democracy  could  not  ask  for  the  immcdiato 
admission  of  the  five  democratic  claimants,  as 
they  only  presented  a  case  which  required  to 
be  examined  before  it  could  be  decided.    Their 
course  was  to  exclude  both  sets,  and  send  them 
equally  before  the  committee  of  contested  elec- 
tions ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  a  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  organization  of  the  House  was 
adopted  after  nn  arduous  and  protracted  struggle, 
in  which  every  variety  of  parliamentary  motion 
*was  exhausted  by  each  side  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  to  report  which  five  of  the 
ten  contestants  had  received  the  greatest  number 
of  legal  votes.   This  was  putting  the  issue  on  the 
rights  of  the  voters — on  the  broad  and  popular 
ground  of  choice  by  the  people :  and  was  equiv- 
alent to  dcciiling  the  iiucstion  in  favor  of  the 
democratic  contestants,  who  held  the  certificate 
of  tho  Secretary  of  State  that  the  majority  of 
votes  returned  to  his  oflice  was  in  their  favor,— 
counting  tho  votes  of  some  precincts  which  tho 
governor  and  council  had  rejected  for  'Ucgality 
in  holding  tho  elections.    As  the  constitutional 
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judge  of  the  election,  qualifications  and  returns 
of  its  ovm  members,  the  House  disregarded  the 
decision  of  the  goTernor  and  council ;  and,  de- 
ferring to  the  representative  principle,  made  the 
decision  turn,  not  upon  the  conduct  of  the  offi- 
cers holding  the  election,  but  upon  the  rights 
of  the  voters 

This  strenuous  contest  vraa  not  terminated 
until  the  10th  of  March — ^nearly  one  hundred 
days  from  the  time  of  its  commencement.    The 
five  democratic  members  were  then  admitted  to 
their  seats.    In  the  mean  time  the  election  for 
speaker  had  been  brought  on  by  a  vote  of  118 
to  110  —  the  democracy  having  succeeded  in 
bringing  on  the  election  after  a  total  exhaustion 
of  every  parliamentary  manoeuvre  to  keep  it  off. 
Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  was  the  demo- 
cratic nominee :  Mr.  Jno.  B"l!,  of  Tennessee,  was 
nominated  on  the  part  of  the  whigs.  The  whole 
vote  given  in  was  235,  making  118  necessary  to 
a  choice.    Of  these,  Mr.  Jones  received  118: 
Mr.  Bell,  102.     Twenty  votes  were  scattered, 
of  which  11,  on  the  whig  side,  went  to  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Georgia ;  and  9  on  the  democratic 
side  were  thrown  upon  three  southern  mem- 
bers.   Had  any  five  of  these  nine  voted  for  Mr. 
Jones,  it  would  have  elected  him:  while  the 
eleven  given  to  Mr.  Dawson  would  not  have  ef- 
fected the  election  of  Mr.  Bell.  It  was  clear  the 
democracy  had  the  majority,  for  the  contested 
election  from  New  Jersey  having  been  sent  to  a 
committee,  and  neither  set  of  the  contestants 
allowed  to  vote,  the  question  became  purely  and 
simply  one  of  party :  but  there  was  a  fraction 
in  each  party  which  did  not  go  with  tlio  party 
to  which  it  belonged :  and  hence,  with  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  to  bring  on  the  election, 
and  a  majority  voting  in  it,  the  democratic 
nominee  lacked  five  of  the  number  requisite  to 
elect  him.    The  contest  was  continued  through 
five  sucTOSsive  ballotings  without  any  better  re- 
sult for  Mr.  Jones,  and  worse  for  Mr.  Boll ;  and 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  Inaction  of 
each  party  determined  to  control  the  election. 
It  became  a  question  with  the  democratic  party 
what  to  do  ?    Tiio  fraction  which  did  not  go 
with  the  party  were  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  although  always  professing  democratically 
had  long  acted  with  the  whigs,  and  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  body  of  the  party  against  which 
they  had  been  acting.   Tho  election  was  in  their 
hands,  and  they  gave  it  to  be  known  that  if  one 
of  their  number  was  taken,  they  would  vote  with 


the  body  of  the  party  ^nd  elect  him:  and  Mr 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  was  the  person 
indicated.    The  extreme  importance  of  havLija 
speaker  friendly  to  Hbo  admmistration  induced 
all  the  leading  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  m 
into  this  arrangement,  and  to  hold  a  caucus  to 
cary  it  into  efiect.    The  caucus  was  held:  Mr 
Lewis  was  adopted  as  the  candidate  of  the 
party:    and,  the  usual  resolves  of  unnnimiiy 
having  been  adopted,  it  was  expected  to  elect 
him  on  the  first  trial.    He  was  not,  however 
so  elected ;  nor  on  the  second  trial ;  nor  on  tiie 
third;   nor  on  any  one  up  to  tho  eeventh; 
whf- ,  having  never  got  a.  higher  vote  than  Jlr. 
Jones,  and  falling  off  to  the  one-half  of  it,  he 
was  dropped ;  and  but  few  knew  how  the  balk 
came  to  pass.   It  was  thus :    The  writer  of  this 
View  was  one  of  a  few  who  would  not  capitulate 
to  half  a  dozen  members,  known  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's friends,  long  separated  from  the  part; 
bitterly  opposing  it,  just  returning  to  it,  and 
undertaking  to  govern  it  by  constituting  them- 
selves into  a  balance  wheel  between  the  tw 
nearly  balanced  parties.    Ho  preferred  a  clean 
defeat  to  any  victory  gained  by  such  capitula- 
tion.   He  was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  bat 
had  friends  there  who  thought  as  ho  did  i  and 
these  he  recommended  to  avoid  the  caucus,  aad 
remain  unbound  by  its  resolves ;  and  when  lie; 
election  came  on,  vote  as  they  pleased:  which] 
they  did :  and  enough  of  them  throwini;  awaj 
their  votes  upon  those  who  were  no  candidal 
thus  prevented  the  election  of  Mr.  Lewis;  ani 
so  returned  upon  tho  little  fraction  of  prctcndei 
the  lesson  which  they  had  tnuglit. 

It  was  the  same  with  tho  whig  party, 
fraction  of  its  members  refused  to  support  ll 
regular  candidate  of  tho  party;  and  after  mai 
fruitless  trials  to  elect  him,  lio  was  abandonei 
— Mr.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  tak( 
up,  and  eventually  elected.    Uo  had  voted  wii 
the  whig  party  in  tho  New  Jersey  election 
— among  tho  scattering  in  tho  votes  for  speakei 
and  was  finally  elected  by  tho  full  whig  vol 
and  a  few  of  tho  scattering  from  tho  deinocnl 
ranks.    Ho  was  one  of  tho  small  band  of  31 
Calhoun's  friends ;  so  that  that  gentleman 
ceedod  in  governing  the  whig  election  of  sjieala 
after  failing  to  govern  that  of  tho  dcmocracj.j 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  tho  candidilj 
for  speaker  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  y 
Southern  men— no  Northern  man  being  at  i 
time  put  in  nomination,  or  voted  for.  ilnd  t 
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ji«5iinst8nce  illustrates  a  pervading  system  of 

I  tftion  between   the  two  sections   from  the 

{innJition  of  the  government — the  southern 

ig  for  the  honors,  the  northern  for  the  bene- 

of  the  government.  And  each  has  succeeded, 
1  bat  with  the  difference  of  a  success  in  a  solid 
I  ud  in  an  empty  pursuit.  The  North  has  be- 
t  come  rich  upon  the  benefits  of  the  government : 
I  die  South  has  grown  lean  upon  its  honors. 

This  arduous  and  protracted  contest  for 
I  jjjgj  and  where  the  issue  involved  the  vital 
^y  question  of  the  organization  of  the -House, 
ind  where  every  member  classified  himself  by  a 
IdeliTierate  and  persevering  scries  of  votes,  be- 
1  comes  important  in  a  political  classification 
liointofTiew,  and  is  licre  presented  in  detail  as 
I  tke  political  map  of  the  House — taking  the  first 
I  Tote  as  showing  the  character  of  the  whole. 

1,  Members  voting  for  Mr.  Jones :  113. 

I  Judson  Allen,  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Charles  G. 
lAtherton,  Linn  Banks,  William  Beatty,  Andrew 
iBeirae,  Julius  W.  Blackwell,  Linn  Boyd,  David 
Ip.Brewstcr,  Aarn  V.  Brown,  Albert  G.  Brown, 
lldmund  Burke,  Sampson  H.  Butler,  'VVilliam 
|o, Butler.  Jesse  A.  Bynum,  John  Cnrr,  James 
IcJrroU  Zadok  Casey,  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan 
Clford,  Walter  Coles,  Henry  W.  Connor,  Ro- 
|)ert  Craig,  Isaac  E.  Orary,  Edward  Cross, 
tasa  Dana.  Thomas  Davee,  John  Davis,  John 
1  Davis,  William  Doan,  Andrew  \V.  Doig, 
iOFe  C.  Dromgoole,  Alexander  Duncan,  Ne- 
\\i  II.  Earl,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  Ely, 
Fine,  Isaac  Fletcher,  John  G.  Floyd, 
.  .ph  Fornance,  John  Galbraith,  James  Gerry, 
lobert  H.  Hammond,  Augustus  C.  Hand,  John 
ktiiigs,  Micajah  T.  Hawkins,  John  Hill  of 
Korth  Carolina,  Solomon  Hillen  jr.,  Joel  HoUc- 
W  Enos  Hook,  Tilghman  A.  Howard,  David 
pkird.  Thomas  B.  Jackson,  John  Jameson, 
losph  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Natlianiel 
joMS,  George  M.  Keim,  Gouverneur  Kemblo, 
Mid  P,  I^adbctter,  Isaac  Lect,  Stephen  B. 
(onard,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
fiiliam  Lucas,  Abraham  McLclIan,  George 
ItCuUoch,  James  J.  McKayj  Meredith  Mallory, 
Ibcrt  G.  Marchand,  William  Medill,  John 
liUer,  James  D.  L.  Montanya,  William  Mont- 
mt\\  Samuel  W.  Morris,  JPetcr  Nowhard, 
;  Pavrish,  William  Parmcnter.  Virgil  D. 
is,  Lemuel  Paynter,  David  Petrikin,  Francis 
I.Piciicns,  John  II.  Prentiss,  Wi!!'ani  S.  Ram- 
V.John  Reynolds,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Francis 
iRivcs,  Thomas  Robinson  jr.,  Edwai-d  Rod- 
VsiOrecn  B.  Samuels.  Tristram  Shaw,  Charles 
m±  Albert  Smith,  John  Smith,  Thomas 
f  til,  David  A.  Starkweather,  Lewis  Stcenrod, 
won  U.  Stroi'g,  Henry  Swearingon.  George 
[wr  Jonatlian  Taylor.  Francis  Thomas, 
llipl.  Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins 
^  Vol.  11.-11 


L.  Tumey,  Aaron  Vanderpoel^David  D.  Wagner, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller.  William 
W.  Wick,  Jared  W.  Williams,  Henry  WilUama 
John  T.  H.  Worthington. 

2.  Members  voting  for  Mr.  Bell:  102. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  John  W.  Allen,  Simeon 
H.  Anderson,  Landaff  W.  Andrews,  Daniel  D. 
Barnard,  Richard  Biddle,  William  K.  Bond, 
John  M!.  Botts,  George  N.  Briggs,  John  H. 
Brockway,  Anson  Brown,  William  B.  Calhoun, 
WilUam  B.  Campbell,  William  B.  Carter,  Thom- 
as W.  Chinn,  Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  John  C. 
Clark,  James  Cooper,  Thomas  Corwin,  George 
W.  Crabb,  Robt.  B.  Cranstoii,  John  W.  Crockett, 
Edward  Curtis,  Caleb  Gushing,  Edward  Davies, 
Garret  Davis,  William  C.  Dawson,  Edmund 
Deberry,  John  Dennis,  James  Dellet,  John  Ed- 
wards,* George  Evans,  Horace  Everett,  Millard 
Fillmore,  Rice  Garland,  Sctb  M.  Gates,  Meredith 
P.  Gentry,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  William  L. 
Goggin,  Patrick    G.  Goode,.  James  Graham, 
Francis  Granger,  Willis    Green,    William  J. 
Graves,  Moses  U.  Grinnell,  Hiland  Hall,  Wil- 
liam S.  Hastings,  Richard  Hawes,  Thomas  Hen- 
ry, John  Hill  of  Virginia,  ©gden   Hofi'maii, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Francis  James,  Daniel  Jenifer, 
Charles  Johnston,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Ab- 
bott Lawrence,  Levi  Lincoln,  Richard  P.  Marvin, 
Samson  Mason,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Charles  F. 
Mitchell,  James  Monroe,  Christopher  Morgan, 
Calvary  Morris,  Charles  Naylor,  Charles  Ogle, 
Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Rufus  Palen,  Luther  C. 
Peck,  John  Pope,  George  H.  Profiit,  Benjamin 
Randall,  Joseph  P.  Randolph,  James  Rariden, 
Kenneth  Rayner,  John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway, 
David  Russell,  Levcrctt  Saltonstall.  John  Ser- 
geant, William  Simonton,  William  Slade,  Tru- 
man Smith,  Edward  Stanly,  William  L.  Storrs, 
John  T.  Stuart,  John  Taliaferro,  Joseph  I;.  Til- 
linghast    George  AV.  Toland,  Philip  Triplett, 
Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph  K.  Underwood,  Peter 
J.  AVagner,  Edward  D.  White,  John  AVhito, 
Thomas  W.  Williams,  Lewis  Williams,  Joseph 
L.  Williams,  Christopher  H.  Williams,  Sherrod 
AVilliams,  Ileury  A  AVise. 

3.  Scattering :  ;  0. 

The  following  named  members  voted  for 
AVilliam  0.  Dawson,  of  Georgia. 

Julius  C.  Alford,  John  Bell,  Edward  J.  Black, 
Richard  AV.  Habersham,  George  AV,  Hopkins, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  AVilliam  (Jost  Johnson,  Thomas 
B.  King,  Eugcnius  A.  Nisbet,  AVaddy  Thomp- 
son jr.,  Lott  Warren. 

The  following  named  members  voted  for  Dixon 
II.  Lewis,  of  Alabama: 

John  Can.,''^"!!,  ilarl:  A.  Cooper,  John  K. 
Griffin,  John  W.  Jones,  Walter  T.  Colquitt 

The  following  named  members  voted  foi 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina : 

Charles  Fisher,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Robert  M. 
T.  Hunter.  James  Rogers,  Thomas  B.  Sumter. 

Jumcs  Garland  voted  for  Geoi-ge  AV,  Ilopkins, 
of  Virginia. 
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Charles  Ogle  voted  for  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 
9f  Virginia. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

FIRS  i'  ST^^SION  OP  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  CON- 
aiU>  83:    PEESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

The  President  met  with  firmness  the  new  sus- 
pension of  the  banks  of  the  southern  and  west- 
em  half  of  the  Union,  headed  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Far  from  yieldmg  to  it  he 
perseverca  in  the  reconunendation  of  Ufa  great 
measures,  found  in  their  conduct  new  reasons 
for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and  State,  and  plainly 
reminded  the  delinquent  institutions  with  a  to- 
tal want  of  the  reasons  for  stopping  payment 
which  they  had  alleged  two  years  before.  He 
said: 

"  It  now  appears  that  there  are  other  motives 
than  a  want  of  public  confidence  under  which 
the  banks  seek  to  justify  themselves  in  a  refusal 
to  meet  their  obligations.  Scarcely  were  the 
country  and  government  relieved,  in  a  degree, 
from  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  general 
suspension  of  1837,  when  a  partial  one,  occur- 
ring within  thirty  months  of  the  former,  pro- 
duced new  and  serious  embarrassments,  though 
it  had  no  palliation  in  such  circumstances  as 
were  alleged  in  justification  of  that  which  had 
previously  taken  place.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  to  endanger  a  well- 
managed  banking  institution  ;  commerce  was 
deranged  by  no  foreign  war ;  every  branch  of 
manuikiturmg  industry  was  crowned  with  rich 
rewards ;  and  the  more  than  usual  abundance 
of  our  harvests,  after  supplying  our  domestic 
wants,  had  left  our  granaries  and  storehouses 
filled  with  a  surplus  for  exportation.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  this,  that  an  irredeemable  and  de- 
preciated paper  currency  is  entailed  upon  the 
people  by  a  largo  portion  of  the  banks.  They 
are  not  driven  to  it  by  the  exhibition  of  a  loss 
of  public  confldenco }  or  of  a  sudden  pivssuro 
from  their  depositors  or  note-holders,  but  they 
excuse  themselves  by  alleging  that  the  current 
of  business,  and  exchange  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  draws  the  precious  metals  from 
tlieir  vaults,  wouM  rcquiio,  in  order  to  meet  it, 
a  larger  curtailment  of  their  loans  to  a  compar- 
atively snudl  portion  of  tlic  community,  than  it 
will  be  convenient  for  them  to  bear,  or  iKjrlmps 
t>afo  for  tho  banks  to  exact.  The  plea  hius 
ceased  to  be  one  of  necessity.  Convenience 
and  policy  arc  now  deemed  sufficient  to  war- 
rant these  institutions  in  disregarding  their 
lolcmn  obligations,    Such  conduct  is  not  mere- 


ly "to  injury  to  individual  creditors,  but  iti,, 
wrong  to  the  whole  community,  from  who* 
liberalitjr  they  hold  most  valuable  privilews!. 
whose  nghts  they  violate,  whoao  business  tW 
derange,  an  *^he  value  of  whose  property  theJ 
render  unf  lule  and  insecure.  It  must  be  n> 
dent  that  this  new  ground  for  bank  susren 
sions,  in  reference  to  which  their  action  is  not 
only  disconnected  with,  but  wholly  indcpcndeM 
of,  that  of  the  public,  gives  a  character  to  thtir 
suspensions  more  alarming  than  any  which  they 
exhibited  before,  and  greatly  increases  the  iJ. 
propriety  of  relying  on  the  banks  in  the  train 
actions  of  the  government." 

The  President  also  exposed  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  whole  banking  system  fromjtji 
[chain  of  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of 
i  one  upon  another,  so  as  to  make  the  misfortuiiej 
or  criminality  of  one  the  misfortune  of  all.  Our 
country  banks  were  connected  with 
New  York  and  Philadelphia:  they  again  witil 
the  Bank  of  England.    So  that  a  financial  cmis 
commencing  in  London  extends  immediately  to 
our  great  Atlantic  cities ;  and  thence  throni 
out  tho  States  to  the  most  petty  institutic 
of  the  most  remote  villages  and  counties; 
that  the  lever  which  raised  or  sunk  our  count 
banks  was  in  New  York  and  Philaddpl 
while  they  themselves  were  worked  by  a  le? 
in  London ;  thereby  subjecting  our  system 
the  vicissitudes  of  English  banking,  and  es 
cially  while  wo  had  a  national  bank,  which,  bj 
a  law  of  its  nature,  would  connect  itself  wit 
the  Bank  of  England.    All  this  was  well 
by  tho  President,  and  improved  into  a  m 
for  disconnecting  ourselves  from  a  moneje 
system,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  iiilier 
vices  and  fallibilities,  was  also  subject  to  tl 
vices,  fallibilities,  and  even  inimical  designs 
another,  and  a  foreign  system— lulungingi 
power,   always  our  competitor  in  trade 
manufactures — sometimes  our  enemy  in  of 
war. 

"  Distant  banks  may  fail,  without  scriom 
aifocting    those  in  our   principal  comraeiii 
cities  ;  but  tho  failure  of  the  latter  is  feltjli 
extremities  of  tho  Union.    The  suspension  J 
New  York,  in   1837,  was  eveiy  where, 
very  few  exceptions,  followed,  as  soon  as  it  »| 
known ;  that  recently  at  Philadelphia 
diately  ad'ectcd  tho  bunks  of  the  ISouthandffJ 
in  a  similar  manner.    This  d'pendonce  of  J 
whole  banking  system  on  the  institutions ii 
few  large  cities,  is  not  found  in  the  lawsoftlf 
organiKution,  but  in  those  of  trade  and  esobu 
Thu  bunks  at  that  centre  to  wiiich  curted 


ton,  and  where  it  is  requi 
oerchaodise,  hold  the  powei 
in  regions  whence  it  come 
I  possess  no  means  of  restraii 
the  Taiue  of  individual  prop 
[  perity  of  trade,  througli  th( 
tie  country,  are  made  to  der 
;  bod  management  of  the  banl 
j  the  great  seats  of  trade  on  t 
I  this  cham  of  dependence  do 
[  ft  does  not  terminate  t,t  Pi 
J  lork.  It  reaches  across  the 
I  London,  the  centre  of  the  en 
I  ome  Iws  of  trade,  which  gi\ 
I  our  principal  cities  power  ove 
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<rg,  and  where  it  is  required  in  payments  for 
i^rehsndise,  hold  the  power  of  controlling  those 
refjiois  whence  it  comes,  while  the  latter 
^gj^  no  means  of  restraining  them ;  so  that 
I  juTnlue  of  individual  property,  and  the  pros- 
writy  of  tra^®)  througli  the  whole  interior  of 
tbe  wuntry,  are  made  to  depend  on  the  good  or 
rij^ggement  of  the  banking  institutions  in 
lie  ercat  seats  of  trade  on  the  seaboard.    But 
this  chain  of  dependence  does  not  stop  here. 
1  It  does  not  terminate  i-t  Philadolphia  or  New 
I  York.  It  reaches  across  the  ocean,  and  ends  in 
ion,  the  centre  of  the  credit  system.    The 
J  laws  of  trade,  which  give  to  the  banks  in 
I  mr  principal  cities  power  over  the  whole  bank- 
liw,  system  of  the  United  States,  subject  the 
Itener  in  their  turn,  to  the  money  power  in 
I  GMt  Britain.    It  is  not  denied  that  the  sus- 
liensionofthe  New  York  banks  in  1837,  which 
|«£  followed'in  quick  succession  throughout  the 
llinion,  was  partly  produced  by  an  application 
Ltthat  power ;  and  it  is  now  alleged,  in  extenu- 
Von  of  the  present  condition  of  so  large  a  por- 
ion  of  our  banks,  that  their  embarrassments 
to  arisen  from  the  same  cause.    From  this 
nlluence  they  cannot  now  entirely  escape,  for 
t  has  its  origin  in  the  credit  currencies  of  the 
m  countries ;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  cur- 
at of  trade  and  exchange,  which  centres  in 
QdoD  and  is  rendered  almost  irresistible  by 
1  large  debts  contracted  there  by  our  mer- 
ints,  our  banks,  and  our  States.    It  is  thus 
_it  an  introduction  of  a  new  bank  into  the 
pt  distant  of  our  villages,  places  the  business 
It  that  village  within  the  influence  of  the  money 
Ler  in  England.    It  is  thus  that  every  new 
Cbtwhich  we  contract  in  that  country,  seriously 
Beets  our  own  currency,  and  extends  over  the 
brsuits  of  our  citizens  its  powerful  influence. 
ft  cannot  cscaiw  from  this  by  making  new 
inks,  great  or  small,  State  or  National.    The 
me  chains  which  bind  those  now  existing  to 
(Centre  of  this  system  of  paper  credit,  must 
Lally  fetter  every  similar  institution  we  create. 
lis  only  by  the  c:;tent  to  which  this  system 
fsbeen  pushed  of  late,  that  we  have  been  made 
iy  aware  of  its  irresistible  tendency  to  sub- 
jttoiir  own  banks  and  currency  to  a  vast  con- 
ling  power  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  adds  a 
|v  ari^Ument  to  those  which  illustrate  their 
srious  situation.    Endangered  in  the  first 
;  by  their  own  mismanngcmcnt,  and  again 
I  the  "conduct  of  every  institution  which  con- 
ttsthtJi  with  tho  centre  of  trade  in  our  own 
iiitry,  they  are  yet  subjected,  beyond  all  this, 
hhc  effect  of  whatever  measures,  policy,  neces- 
Vor  caprice,  may  induce  those  who  control 
I  credits  of  England  to  resort  to.   Is  an  argu- 
Bt  required  beyond  the  exposition  of  these 
p,  to  show  the  impropriety  of  using  our 
Biiig  institutions  as  depositories  of  the  pub- 
Imoneyl   Can  we  venture  not  only  to  en- 
pter  the  risk  of  their  individual  and  mutual 
ffiwagt'incnt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  place 
Itorcign  and  domestic  policy  entirely  under 


the  control  of  a  foreign  moneyed  interest  1  To 
do  so  is  to  impair  the  independence  of  our 
government,  as  the  present  credit  system  has 
already  impaired  the  independence  of  our  banks. 
It  is  to  submit  all  its  important  operations, 
whether  of  peace  or  war,  to  be  controlled  or 
thvrarted  at  first  by  our  own  banks,  and  then 
by  a  power  abroad  greater  than  themselves.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  depict  the  humiliation 
to  which  this  government  and  people  might  be 
sooner  o"  later  reduced,  if  the  means  for  defend- 
ing their  rights  are  to  he  made  dependent  upon 
those  who  may  have  the  most  powerful  of  mo- 
tives to  impair  them." 

These   were    sagacious   views,    clearly   and 
strongly  presented,   and  new  to  the  publia 
Few  had  contemplated  the  evils  of  our  paper 
system,  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  depending 
upon  it  for  currency,  under  this  extended  and 
comprehensive  aspect ;  but  all  saw  it  as  soon  as 
it  was  presented;  and  this  actual  dependence 
of  our  banks  upon  that  of  England  became  a 
new  reason  for  the  governmental  dissolution  of 
all  connection  with  them.    Happily  they  were 
working  that  dissolution  themselves,  and  pro- 
ducing that  disconnection  by  their  delinquencies 
which  they  were  able  to  prevent  Congress  from 
decreeing.    An  existing  act  of  Congress  forbid  . 
the  employment  of  any  non-specie  paying  bank 
as  a  government  depository,  and  equally  forbid 
the  use  of  its  paper.    They  expected  to  coerce 
the  government  to  do  both :  it  did  neither  :  and 
the  disconnection  become  complete,  even  before 
Congress  enacted  it. 

The  President  had  recommended,  in  his  first 
annual  message,  the  passage  of  a  pre-emption 
act  in  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  and 
of  a  graduation  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
lands  according  to  their  qualities,  governed  by 
the  length  of  time  they  bad  been  in  market. 
The  former  of  these  recommendations  had  been 
acted  upon,  and  became  law  ;  and  the  President 
had  now  the  satisfaction  to  C(.mmunicate  its 
beneficial  operation. 

"On  a  former  occasion  your  attention  was 
invited  to  various  considerations  in  support  of  a 
pre-emption  law  in  behalf  of  the  settlers  on  the 
public  lands ;  and  also  of  a  law  graduating  the 
prices  for  such  lands  as  had  long  been  in  the 
market  unsold,  in  tjnsequence  of  their  inferior 
quality.  The  execution  of  the  act  whi<'h  was 
passed  on  the  first  subject  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  consequences,  in  quieting 
titles,  and  securing  improTcments  to  the  indus- 
trious ;  and  it  has  also,  to  a  very  gratifying  ex- 
tent, been  exempt  from  tho  frauds  which  wura 
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Eractised  under  previous  pre-emption  laws.  It 
as,  at  the  same  time^  as  was  anticipated,  con- 
tributed liberally  during  the  present  year  to 
the  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  The  passage  of  a 
graduation  law,  with  the  guards  before  recom- 
mended, v.'ould  also,  I  am  persuaded,  add  con- 
siderablj  to  the  revenue  for  several  years,  imd 
prove  in  other  respects  just  and  beneflcia]. 
S"our  ear!y  consideration  of  the  subject  is,  theii» 
Are,  once  more  earnestly  requested," 

The  opposition  in  Congres-?,  who  blamed  tiie 
administration  for  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the 
war  with  the  Florida  IndijiTi-,  had  sue  needed  in 
getting  through  Congresii  a.'  appropriation  for 
a  negotiatiuu  with  this  tribu,  and  a  resolve  re- 
questing the  President  to  upgotintc  He  did 
so — with  no  othcT  efl'ecl  than  'm  give  an  oppor- 
tuiiity  for  renewed  treachery  and  ma^.acre. 
The  message  sold : 

"  In  conf .imity  with  the  expressed  wishe;  of 
CongTC'SP.  a.'i^  attempt  was  made  in  the  spring  to 
loiminato  the  Florida  war  by  negotiation.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  humane  intentions 
bhouM  have  been  frustrated,  and  that  the  ofiforts 
to  biiiig  these  unhappy  difficulties  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  should  have  failed.  But,  after 
entering  into  solemn  engageruents  with  tlie  ( /om- 
manding  General,  the  Indians,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, recommenced  their  acts  of  treaohery 
and  murder.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  in  that 
Territory  renders  it  necessary  that  I  should 
recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  llie 
measure  proposed  by  the  Secretary  at  War  (the 
armed  occupation  of  the  Territory)." 

With  all  foreign  powers  the  message  hvA 
nothing  but  what  was  friendly  and  desirable  to 
coraaunicate.  Nearly  every  question  of  dis- 
sension and  dispute  had  been  settled  under  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor.  The  accu- 
mulated wrongs  of  thirty  yeare  to  the  property 
and  persons  of  our  citizens,  had  been  redressed 
imder  President  Jackson.  He  left  the  foreign 
world  in  peace  and  friendship  with  his  country  5 
and  his  successor  maintained  the  amicable  rela- 
tions so  happily  established. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

DIVOBCB  OF  BANK  AND  STATE;  DIVOKUE  UK- 
CKEED. 

Tins  measure,  so  long  and  earnestly  contested, 
was  destined  to  bo  carried  into  effect  at  this 
lession;  but  not  without  an  opposition  on  the  I 


part  of  the  whig  members  in  each  House  wh-  k 
exhausted  both  the  powers  of  debate  Mii 
the  rules  and  acts  of  parliamentarv  warik» 
Even  after  the  bill  had  passed  through  aU  j,, 
forros— had  boon  engrossed  for  the  third  read, 
ing,  and  aci-i.U'y  bgoa  read  a  third  time  and 
wi,:.^  %?aiting  for  the  yall  of  the  vote,  withafiied 
majMity  shewn  to  he  i.i  its  favor— the  warfb" 
ic)ut.im\-l  !!j-..;.  it,  Alt.  1.0  other  view  than  to" 
j  excite  the  people  ut'a'i.st  it:  for  its  passage jj 
'ho  Senate  was  certain.  It  was  at  this  last  mo. 
ment  that  Mr.  Clay  delivered  one  of  his  impM- 
sioned  and  glowing  speeches  against  it. 

'Mr.  ProsMci  \  it,  is.  ao  less  the  duty  of  tk  I 
statesman  thav,  die  physician,  to  ascertain  tk 
exact  state  of  mk'  bo^ly  to  which  he  is  to  mZ 
tor  Wo-   1)3  v.:ninre3  to  prescribe  anyhcali™! 
K:«edy.     i ;  js  w.tb  no  pleasvire,  but  withal 
fo'i.'d  regret,  that  i  survey  the  present  condition  I 
of  our  country.    1  have  rarely,  I  think  never  I 
known  a  period  of  such  universal  and  mtensedis-'l 
tress.   The  general  government  is  in  debt  andiu 
existing  revenue  h\  inadequate  to  meet  its  ordi  I 
nary  expenditure.    The  States  are  in  debt  sonn 
-jf  them  largely  in  debt,  insomuch  that  thev 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  theruinouj 
expedient  of  contracting  new  loans  to  meet  thi 
interest  upon  prior  loans;  and  the  people  an 
surrounded  with  difficulties;  greatly  emlar. 
rassed,  and  involved  in  debt.     Whilst  this 
unfortunately,  the  general  state  of  the  countirj 
the  means  of  extinguishing  this  vast  mass  0 
debt  are  in  constant  diminution.  Property  is  fall 
ing  in  value— all  the  great  staples  of  the  coi 
tryaro  declining  in  price,  and  destined,  I  fe 
to  further  decline.    The  certain  tendency  of  tl 
very  measure  is  to  reduce  prices.    Tlie  b 
are  rapidly  decreasing  the  amount  of  their 
culation.    About  one-half  of  them,  exteni 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  extreme  Souths 
have  suspended  specie  payments,  presenting 
imago  of  a  paralytic,  one  moiety  of  whose  be 
is  stricken  with  palsy.    The  banks  are  wiik 
a  head ;  and,  instead  of  union,  concert,  and 
operation  between  them,  we  behold  jealoi 
distrust,  and  enmity.    AVe  have  no  currti 
whatever  possessing  uniform  value  throughi 
the  whole  country.     That  wliich  we  have,  ci 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  the  issues  of  banU 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder,  insomuch 
it  varies,  in  comparison  with  the  specie  stam 
from  par  to  fifty  per  cent,  discouut.  Exchs] 
too,  are  in  the  greatest  possible  confusion, 
merely  between  distant  parts  of  the  Union, 
between  cities  and  places  iu  tiie  same  neigiil 
hood.      That   between  our  great  comnie: 
marts  of  New  York  and  Philadelpliia,  ml 
five  or  six  hours  of  eacli  other,  vacillating 
twcen  seven  and  ten  \wr  cent.   Tlie  proJi 
of  our  agricultural  imlustry  are  unable  lo 
their  way  to  market  from  the  want  of  mi 
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L»  hands  of  traders  to  purchase  them,  or  from 
Ithe  w»nt  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  things. 
IlLv  of  our  nianufactories  stopped  or  stopping, 
l^*n«llT  in  the  important  branch  of  woollens ; 


X  rast  accumulation  of  their  fabrics  on  hand, 
I  rii"  to  the  destruction  of  confidence  and  the 
ISiied  state  of  exchange  between  difierent 
Mlions  of  the  Union.  Such  is  the  unexaggerated 
lifctore  of  our  present  condition.     And  amidst 
1^  dark  and  dense  cloud  that  surrounds  us,  I 
Zxm  not  one  gleam  of  light.    It  gives  me  no- 
f  but  pain  to  sketch  the  picture.  But  duty 
troth  require  that  existing  diseases  should 
fearlessly  examined  and  probed  to  the  bottom. 
e  shall  otherwise  be  utterly  incapable  of  con- 
in*  or  applying  appropriate  remedi'^-;.     If 
present  unhappy  state  of  our  country  had 
en  brought  upon  the  people  by  their  folly 
id  extravagance,  it  ought  to  be  borne  with 
I  and  witijout  complaint,  and  without 
2  But  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
,tit  has  not  been— that  the  people  are  not  to 
^e-«ndthat  the  principal  causes  of  existing 
ibamssments  are  not  to  be  traced  to  them. 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  waste  the  time  or 
ite  the  feelings  of  members  of  the  Senate  by 
long  on  what  I  suppose  to  be  those 
My  object  is  a  better,  a  higher,  and  I 
ipea  more  acceptable  one — to  consider  the 
edies  proposed  for  the  present  exigency. 
I  should  not  fulfil  my  whole  duty  if  I  did 
mi'flysay  that,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe 
pecuniary  distrespei  have  mainly  sprung 
,thc  refusal  to  recharter  the  late  Bank  of 
United  States ;  the  removal  of  the  public 
iita  from  that  institution ;  the  multiplica- 
of  State  bank.^  in  consequence ;  and  the 
jiry  stimulus  given  to  them  to  extend  their 
itions;  the  bungling  manner  in  which  the 
depositmg  the  surplus  treasure  with  the 
lies,  was  executed ;  the  Treasury  circular ; 
although  last,  perhaps  not  least,  the  exer- 
of  the  power  of  the  veto  on  the  bill  for  dis- 
iting.  among  the  States,  the  net  proceeds 
le  sales  of  the  public  lands." 

8  was  the  opening  of  the  speech — the  con- 
ation and  conclusion  of  which  was  bound  to 
iihannony  with  this  beginning ;  and  obliged 
Itup  the  picture  so  pathetically  drawn.  It 
|to,tnd  the  vote  being  at  last  taken,  the  bill 

I  by  a  fair  majority — 24  to  18.  But  it 
I  the  House  of  Representatives  still  to  en- 
pr,  where  it  had  met  its  fate  before ;  and 

kt  House  it  was  immediately  sent  for  its 
rcnce.  A  miyority  were  known  to  bo  for 

kit  the  shortest  road  was  taken  to  its  pas- 

;  and  that  was  under  the  debate-killing 
ire  of  tho  previous  question.     That  qucs- 

[ns  freely  used;  and  ameadment  after 
meutcutoff;  uiotiuu  utter  motion  stifled; 


speech  after  speech  suppressed ;  the  bill  carried 
from  stage  to  stage  by  a  sort  of  silent  struggle 
(chiefly  interrupted  by  the  repeated  process  of 
calling  yeas  and  nays),  until  at  last  it  reached 
the  final  vote — and  was  passed — ^by  a  majority, 
not  large,  but  clear — 124  to  107.  This  was  the 
30th  of  June,  that  is  to  say,  within  twenty  days  • 
of  the  end  of  a  session  of  near  eight  months. 
The  previous  question,  so  often  abused,  now  so 
properly  used  (for  the  bill  was  an  old  measure, 
on  which  not  a  new  word  was  to  be  spoken,  or 
a  vote  to  be  changed,  the  only  efibrt  being  to 
stave  it  off  until  the  end  of  the  session),  accom- 
plished this  good  woric — and  opportunely ;  for 
the  next  Congress  was  its  deadly  foe. 

The  bill  was  passed,  but  the  bitter  spirit  which 
pursued  it  was  not  appeased.    There  is  a  form 
to  be  gone  through  after  tho  bill  has  passed  all 
its  three  readings — the  form  of  agreeing  to  its 
title.    This  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  and 
form  as  it  is  to  give  a  child  a  name  after  it  is 
bom :  and,  in  both  cases,  the  parents  having  the 
natural  right  of  bestowing  the  name.    But  in 
the  case  of  this  bill  the  title  becomes  a  question, 
which  goes  to  tho  House,  and  gives  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  measure  a  last  chance  of  showing 
their  temper  towards  it:  for  it  is  a  form  in 
which  nothing  but  temper  can  be  shown.    This 
is  sometimes  done  by  simply  voting  against  the 
title,  as  proposed  by  its  friends — at  others,  and 
where  the  opposition  is  extreme,  it  is  done  by  a 
motion  to  amend  the  title  by  striking  it  out,  and 
substituting  another  of  odium,  and  this  mode  ' 
of  opposition  gives  the  party  opposed  to  it  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself,  compressed  into  an 
essence,  and  spread  upon  the  journal  for  a  per- 
petual remembrance.  This  was  tho  form  adopt- 
ed on  this  occasion.    The  name  borne  at  the 
head  of  the  bill  was  inofibnsive,  and  descriptive. 
It  described  the  bill  according  to  its  contents, 
and  did  it  in  appropriate  and  modest  terms. 
None  of  tho  phrases  used  in  debate,  such  as 
"  Divorce  of  Bank  and  State,"  "  Sub-treasury," 
"Independent  Treasury,"  Ac,  and  which  had 
become  annoying  to  tho  opposition,  were  em- 
ployed, but  a  plain  title  of  description  in  these 
terms :  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection, 
safe-keeping^  and  disbursing  of  tlie  public 
riojiey."    To  this  title  Mr.  James  Cooper,  of 
Ponnsylvania,  moved  an  amendment,  in  the 
shape  of  a  substitute,  in  these  words ;  "  An  act 
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to  reduce  the  value  of  property,  the  products 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  vagee  of  labor,  to  de- 
itroy  the  indebted  portions  of  the  community, 
and  to  place  the  Treasury  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.^*  Before  a  vote  could  be 
taken  upon  this  proposed  substitute,  Mr.  Caleb 
Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  to  amend 
it  by  adding  "  to  enable  the  public  money  to  be 
drawn  from  the  public  Treasury  without  ap- 
propriation made  by  law,"  and  having  proposed 
this  amendment  to  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment,  Mr. 
Cushing  b^;an  to  speak  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 
Then  followed  a  scene  in  which  the  parliamen- 
tary history  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself. 

"  Mr.  Gushing  then  resumed,  and  said  he  had 
moved  the  amendment  with  a  view  of  making  a 
very  limited  series  of  remarks  pertinent  to  the 
subject.  He  was  then  proceeding  to  show  why, 
in  his  opinion,  the  contents  of  the  bill  did  not 
agree  with  its  title,  when 

"  Mr.  Petrikin,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  him 
to  order. 

"  The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  iVom  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  right  to  amend  the  title  of  the 
bill,  if  it  were  not  a  proper  title.  He  had, 
therefore,  a  right  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  bill,  to  show  that  the  title  was  improper. 

"  Mr.  Petrikin  still  objected. 

"  The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  from  Pe«in- 
sylvania  would  be  pleased  to  reduce  his  point 
of  order  to  writing. 

"  Mr.  Phoffit,  of  Indiana,  called  Mr.  Petrikin 
to  order ;  and  after  some  colloquial  debate,  the 
objection  was  withdrawn. 

"Mr.  Gushing  then  resumed,  and  appeared 
very  indignant  at  the  interruption.  Ho  wished 
■  to  know  S"  th«  measure  was  to  be  forced  on  the 
country  without  affording  rn  opportunity  to  say 
a  single  word.  He  said  they  were  at  the  laf. 
act  in  the  drama,  but  the  end  was  not  yet.  Mr. 
G.  then  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  why  he 
considered  the  bill  as  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure, as  he  contended  that  it  gave  the  Secrrlary 
power  to  draw  on  the  public  money  without 
appropriations  by  law.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that  ho  had  witnessed  the  incubation 
and  hatching  of  this  cockatrice,  but  ho  hoped 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  people 
would  put  their  feet  on  the  reptile  and  crush  it 
to  the  dust. 

"  Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  then  rose, 
and  in  a  very  animated  manner  said  he  hacl 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  bill  be- 
fore its  passage,  but  he  was  now  compelled  to 
confine  himself  in  reply  to  the  very  extraordi- 
nary language  and  tone  assumed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  What  right  had  ho 
to  speak  of  this  bill  as  being  forced  on  the  coun- 
try by  "  brutal  numbers  9  "  That  gentleman 
had  defined  the  bill  according  to  his  conception 


of  It;   but  he  would  tell  the  gentlenun  .i., , 
the  bill  would,  thank  God,  deliver  thisZvJSu 
ment  fW)m  the  hands  of  those  who  for  so  nu 
years  had  lived  by  swindling  the  DroMir"^ 
honest  labor.     Yes,  said  Mr.  P.,  I  thwk  °' 
God  that  the  hour  of  our  deliverance  is  noJ'^l 
near,  from  a  system  which  has  wrung  the  ]Z\ 
eammgs  from  productive  industry  for  the  wl 
fit  of  a  few  irresponsible  corporations.  I 

"Sir,  I  knew  the  contest  would  befleiw.^il 
fitter.    The  bill,  in  its  principlea^  draw,  SI 
line  between  the  great  laboring  and  kniul 
interests  of  this  confedenicy,  and  those  whou.! 
identified  with  capitalists  in  stocks  and  ri 
upon  incorporated  credit.     The  latter  ciiLl 
have  lived  and  fattened  upon  the  fiscal  ac&l 
of  this  government,  from  the  fundine  m^ 
down  to  the  present  day— and  now  thevferi 
like  wolves  who  have  been  driven  back  fma 
the  warm  blood  they  have  been  lapping  for  fo^ 
ty  years.    Well  may  the  gentleman  [4  CcsJ 
iNG],  who  represents  those  interests  cry  J 
and  exclaim  that  it  is  a  bill  passed  in'foi^bJ 
fraud  and  power— it  is  the  power  and  the  sM 
of  a  free  people  determined  to  redeem  then 
selves  and  their  government. 

"  Here  the  calls  to  order  were  again  nmi 
from  nearly  every  member  of  the  oppositiod 
and  great  confusion  prevailed. 

"  The  Speaker  with  much  difficulty  m» 
in  restoring  something  like  order,  and  as  no: 
of  those  who  had  so  vociferously  called  .Mr  1 
to  order,  raised  any  point, 

"Mr.  Pickens  proceeded  with  hiiremirlii 
and  alluding  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Cushin?  t 
"  this  was  the  last  act  of  the  drama,"  said  t 
was  the  first,  and  not  the  last  act  of  the  drai 
There  were  great  questions  that  lay  behi 
this,  connected  with  the  fiscal  action  of  ii 
government,  and  which  we  will  be  called  oal 
decide  in  the  next  few  years ;  they  were  i 
connected  with  one  great  and  complicated  J 
tem.  This  was  the  commencement,  and  oJ 
branch  of  the  system. 

"  Here  the  cries  of  order  from  the  oppositi 
were  renewed,  and  after  the  storm  hjd  soi 
what  subsided, 

"  Mr.  P.  said,  rather  than  produce  conl 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  day,  when  this 
measure  was  so  near  a  triumphant  cohsul., 
tion,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  rf] 
enemies,  was  about  to  become  the  lair  of 
land,  he  would  not  trespass  any  longer  on 
attention  of  the  House.     But  the  gentleiL 
had  said  that  because  the  first  section  lud  | 
clared  what  should  constitute  the  Treasniy,! 
that  another  section  had  provided  for  tefl 
portions  of  the  Treasury  in  other  placeitl 
the  safes  and  vaults  in  the  Treasury  buii 
of  this  place ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  to  lej 
ferred  that  those  who  were  to  execute  itw 
draw  money  fVom  the  Treasury  witLuut  ipi 
priations  by  law,  and  thus  to  perpetrate  tir' 
upon  the  constitution.    Mr.  P.  said,  let  I 
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■ho  an  to  execute  this  bill  dare  to  commit  this 
Mitnge,  and  "^e  money  for  purposy  not  in- 
tended in  appropriations  by  law,  and  they 
f  odd  be  visited  with  the  indignation  of  an 
(«itr»ged  and  wronged  people.  It  would  be 
too  irross  and  palpable.  Such  is  not  the  broad 
jjjjning  and  intention  of  the  bill.  The  con- 
jtniction  given  by  the  gentleman  was  a  forced 
m^  technical  one,  and  not  natural.  It  was 
too  strained  to  be  seriously  entertained  by 
my  one  for  a  moment.  He  nused  his  protest 
3Minst  it. 

«Mr.  P-  regretted  the  motion  admitted  of 
judi  narrow  and  confined  debate.  He  would 
not  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill  upon  so  small 
I  point.  He  congratulated  the  country  that  we 
h^  approached  the  period  when  the  measure 
^  about  to  be  triumphantly  passed  into  a 
jemanent  law  of  the  land.  It  is  a  great 
ffleasure.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  coaftision  in  the  House,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  had  the  advantage  of  an  opening 
speech,  he  now  concluded  by  demanding  the 
pBvious  question.    .      ,.      , 

"On  this  motion  the  disorder  among  the  op- 
position was  renewed  with  tenfold  fury,  and 
fm  members  made  use  of  some  very  hard 
words,  accompanied  by  violent  gesticulation. 

« It  was  some  minutes  before  any  thing  ap- 
i  preaching  order  could  be  restored. 
'    "The  Speaker  having  called  on  the  sergeant- 
1  It-arras  to  clear  the  aisles, 

'The call  of  the  previous  question  was  sec- 
onded, and  the  main  question  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  ordered  to  be  put. 

"The  motion  for  the  previous  question  hav- 

ng  received  a  second,  the  main  question  was 
I  ordered. 

"The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Cush- 
ling"!  amendment  to  the  amendment,  and  disa- 
I  greed  to  without  a  count. 

I  "The  question  recurring  on  the  substitute  of 
[Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  original 
I  title  of  the  bill, 

I  "Mr.  R.  Garland,  of  Louisiana,  demanded 
I  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  having  been  ordered, 
jwere-yeas  87,  nays  128. 

Eighty-seven  members  voted,  on  yeas  and 
lujs,  for  Mr.  Cooper's  proposed  title,  which 
IfM  a  strong  way  of  expressing  their  opinion  of 
|iL  For  Mr.  Cushing's  amendment  to  it,  there 
rere  too  few  to  obtwn  a  division  of  the  House ; 
ind  thus  the  bill  became  complete  by  getting  a 
me-but  only  by  the  summary,  silent,  and 
oforcing  process  of  the  previous  question. 
^Ten  the  title  was  obtained  by  that  process. 
ihe  passage  of  this  act  was  the  distinguishing 
Horjr  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  and  the 
[crowning  mercy  "  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admin- 
lation.  Ilonor  and  gratitude  to  the  members, 


and  all  the  remembrance  which  this  book  ou 
give  them.    Their  names  were : 

In  the  Senate  : — ^Messrs.  Allen  of  Ohio 
Benton,  Brown  of  North  Carolina,  Buchanai^ 
Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Guthbert  of  Geor- 
gia, Fulton  of  Arkansas,  Grundy,  Hubbard  of 
New  Hampshire^  King  of  Alabama,  Linn  of 
Missouri,  Lumpkm  of  Georgia,  Mouton  of  Loui- 
siana, Norvell  of  Michigan,  Pierce  of  New 
Hampshire,  Roane  of  Virginia,  Sevier  of  Ar- 
kansas, Smith  of  ConnecticutjStrange  of  North 
Carolina,  Tappan  of  Ohio,  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi, Williams  of  Maine. 

In  the  House  or  Representatives:— Messrs. 
Judson  Allen,  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  William  Oost  Johnson,  Gave  Johnson, 
Nathaniel  Jones,  John  W.  Jones,  George  M. 
Keim,  Gouvemeur  Kemble,  Joseph  Kille,  Daniel 
P.  Leadbetter,  Isaac  Leet,  Stephen  B.  Leonard, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Joshua  A.  Lowell,  William 
Lucas,  Abraham  McClellan,  George  McCulloch, 
James  J.  McKa^,  Meredith  Mallory,  Albert  G. 
Marchand,  William  Medill,  John  Miller,  James 
D.  L.  Montanya,  Linn  Banks,  William  Beatty, 
Andrew  Beime,  William  Montgomery,  Samuel 
W.  Morris,  Peter  Newhard,  Isaac  Parrish,  Wil- 
liam Parmenter,  Virgil  D.  Parris,  Lemuel  Payn- 
ter,  David  Petrikin,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  John 
II.  Prentiss,  William  S.  Ramsey.  John  Reynolds, 
R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Francis  £.  Rives,  Thomas 
Robinson,  Jr.,  Edward  Rogers,  James  Rogers, 
Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Green  B.  Samuels,  Tristram 
Shaw,  Charles  Shepard,  Edward  J.  Black, 
Julius  W.  Blackwell,  Linn  Bovd,  John  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  David  A.  Starkweather,  Lewis 
Steenrod,  Theron  R.  Strong,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, Henry  Swearingen,  George  Sweeney,  Jona- 
than Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Philip  F.  Thomas, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Aaron 
Vanderpoel,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  David  D.  Wagoner, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller,  Jarea 
W.  Williams,  Henry  Williams,  John  T.  H. 
Worthington. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

FLOBIDA  ABMED  OCCUPATION  BILL:  MB.  BEN- 
TON'S BPEECn :  EXTKACT8. 

Armed  occupation,  with  land  to  the  occupant, 
is  the  true  way  of  settling  and  holding  a  con- 
quered country.  It  is  the  way  which  has  been 
followed  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  from 
the  time  that  the  children  of  Israel  entered  the 
promised  land,  with  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry in  one  hand,  and  the  weapons  of  war  in 
the  other.'  From  that  day  to  this,  all  conquered 
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countries  had  been  settled  in  that  way.  Armed 
settlement,  and  a  homestead  in  the  soil,  was  the 
principle  of  the  Roman  military  colonies,  by 
which  they  consolidated  their  conquests.  The 
northern  nations  bore  down  upon  the  south  of 
Europe  in  that  way :  the  settlers  of  the  New 
World — our  pilgrim  fathers  and  all — settled 
these  States  in  that  way:  the  settlement  of 
Keiftucky  and  Tennessee  was  effected  in  the 
same  way.  The  armed  settlers  went  forth  to 
flght,  and  to  cultivate.  They  lived  in  stations 
first — an  assemblage  of  blockhouses  (the  Roman 
presidium),  and  emerged  to  separate  settlements 
afterTards ;  and  in  every  instance,  an  interest 
in  the  soil — an  inheritance  in  the  land — was  the 
reward  of  their  enterprise,  toil,  and  danger. 
The  peninsula  of  Florida  is  now  prepared  for 
this  armed  settlement:  the  enemy  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  field.  He  lurks,  an  unseen 
foe,  in  the  swamps  and  hammocks.  He  no 
longer  shows  himself  in  force,  or  ventures  a 
combat ;  but,  dispersed  and  solitary,  commits 
individual  murders  and  massucies.  The  coun- 
try is  prepared  for  armed  settlement. 

It  is  the  fashion — I  am  sorry  to  say  it — to 
depreciate  the  services  of  our  troops  in  Florida — 
to  speak  (if  them  as  having  done  nothing;  as 
having  accomplished  no  object  for  the  country, 
and  acquired  no  credit  for  tin  mselves.  This 
was  a  great  error.  The  military  had  done  an 
immensity  there ;  they  had  done  all  that  arms 
could  do.  and  a  great  deal  that  the  axe  and  the 
spade  could  do.  They  had  completely  conquered 
the  country  ;  hat  is  to  say,  they  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  the  field ;  they  had  dispersed  the 
foe ;  they  had  redun  1  them  to  a  roving  banditti,, 
whose  only  warfare  w  as  to  murder  stragglers 
and  families.  Let  any  one  compare  the  present 
con'lition  of  Florda  with  what  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  see  what  a 
change  has  taken  place.  Then  combats  were 
frequent.  The  Indians  embodied  continually , 
fought  Dur  troops,  both  regulars,  militia,  and 
voluntcors.  Those  hard  contests  cannot  be 
forgotten.  It  cannot  bo  forgotten  how  often 
these  Indians  met  our  troops  in  force,  or  hung 
upon  the  flanks  of  marching  columns,  haras.'^in.: 
and  attacking  them  at  every  favorable  point. 
Now  all  this  is  dont.  For  two  years  past,  wo 
have  heard  of  no  such  thing.  The  Indians,  de- 
feated in  these  encounters,  and  many  of  them 
remoTcd  to  the  West,  have  now  retired  from 


the  field,  and  dispersed  in  small  parties  cvc'th. 
whole  peainsula  of  Florida.   They  are  dispersed 
over  a  superficies  of  45,000  squaiv  miles  and 
that  area  sprinkled  all  over  with  haunts  adapted 
to  their  shelter,  to  which  they  retire  for  safctv 
like  wild  beasts,  and  emerge  again  for  new  mis 
chief.     Our  military  have  then  done  much 
they  have  done  all  that  military  can  do  •  th 
have  broken,  dispers j    and  scattered  the  cncmv^ 
They  have  driven  them  out  of  the  field-  the 
have  prepared  the  country  for  settlement  tha't 
is  to  say,  for  armed  settlement.  There  has' been 
no  battle,  no  action,  no  skirmish,  in  Florida  for 
upwards  of  two  years.    The  last  combats  were 
at  Okeechobee  and  Caloosahatchce,  above  two 
years  ago.    There  has  been  no  wai-  since  that 
time ;  nothing  but  individual  massacres.  Tie 
country  has  been  waitmg  for  settlers  for  two 
years ;  and  this  biU  provides  for  them,  and 
offers  them  inducements  to  settle. 

Besides  their  military  libors,  our  troops  have 
done  an  immensity  of  labor  of  a  different  kind 
They  have  penetrated  and  perforated  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Florida ;  they  have  gone  thnra.>h , 
the   Serbonian  bogs  of  that  peninsula;  thev  i 
have  gone  where  the  white  man's  foot  never  i 
before  was  seen  to  tread ;  and  where  no  Indian 
believed  it  could  ever  come.    They  have  gone 
from  the  Okecfekonee  swamp  to  the  Everglades'  I 
they  have  crossed  the  peninsula  backwards  and  | 
forwards,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.    They  have  sounded  every  morass, 
threaded  every  hammock,  traced  every  creek,  f 
examined  every  lake,  and  made  the  tcipographjj 
of  the  country  as  well  known  as  that  of  (he  I 
counties  of  our  States.  .  The  maps  which  tie  I 
topographical  oflicers  have  constructed,  and  the] 
last  of  which  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Sccretarrl 
at  War,  attest  the  extent  of  these  exploration^l 
and  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  the  survej!! 
and  examinations.    Besides  all  this,  the  troopsl 
have  established  some  hundreds  of  posts;  theyl 
have  opened  many  hundred  miles  of  wagoal 
road ;  and  they  have  constnicted  some  thou-j 
sands  effect  of  causeways  and  bridges.  Tliei 
are  great  and  meritorious  labors.   They  i 
labors  which  i>rcpare  the  country  for  a'ttle-j 
ment ;  prepare  it  for  the  10,000  armed  cultin 
tors  which  this  l)ill  proposes  to  f:nd  there. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  paid  this  tribute  cheerfully  t 
the  merits  of  our  military,  and  our  volmieeil 
and  militia  employed  in  Florida; 


l.dMri^y,  because  it  wi 
ostom  of  too  many  to  dei 
tliese  brave  men.  He  toi 
his  place,  in  the  Americai 
jcstice;  and  that  withou 
(mparisonfl— Mrithout  attei 
It  the  expense  of  others. 

irorable  eye— with  friendlj 

possessions  in  their  favor 

their  best  for  their  country 
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hive  his  support  and  applau 
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took  pleasure  in  doing  all  th 
I  tribute  would  be  incomplete 
rhit  was  said  by  the  Secret 
ilite  report,  and  also  by  the 
[nunder,  General  Taylor. 
I  Mr.  B.  repeated,  that  the  n 
jlkeirduty,  and  deserved  well 
They  had  brought  the  war  to 
Itiere  was  no  longer  an  enei 
jfhen  there  was  nothing  left 
Ibe  extirpated.     Congress,  alsi 
Ipolicy-the  policy  of  peace  an 
lud  the  effort  only  served  to  si] 
Jleled  treachery  and  savageism 
Iteasts  with  which  we  had  to  d( 
^  the  attempts  at  negotiation, 
'  this  summer  under  an 
ress.    The  House  of  Rej 

ilastsession,  voted  §5,000  fo 
tions  with  these  Indians.    "W 

fri»tion  came  to  the  Senate,  it  V 
Ijiimself  and  some  others,  ft 

?  they  had  of  the  character  o 
their  belief  that  it  would  e 
I  misfortune.    The  House  ac 
ropmtionwasmadej  theadmii 
ton  It,  as  they  felt  bound  to  d( 
'  result  of  the  attempt !     T 
I  perfidious  massacres  plottec 
ile  making  the  treaty  itself 
cer  selected,  and  stipulated  i 
tolarpoint,  under  the  pretej 
?»trading-post,andasa  prot 
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"W  success  m  treachery 
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I  elKerfoUyi  because  it  was  the  inconsiderate 
fflgtom  of  too  many  to  depreciate  the  labors  of 
lliese  braye  men.  He  took  pleasure,  here  in 
his  nlace  in  the  American  Senate,  to  do  them 


jastice : 


and  that  without  drawing  invidious 


pjrisons — without  attempting  to  exalt  some 

t  the  expense  of  others.     He  viewed  with  a 

1  iTonble  eye—with  friendly  feelings— with  pre- 

1  in  their  favor — all  who  wero  doing 

their  best  for  their  country ;  and  all  such— all 

I  fho  did  their  best  for  their  country— should 

iavehis  support  and  applause,  whether  fortune 

I  ns  more  or  less  kind  to  them,  in  crowning 

,  meritorious  exertions  with  success.    He 

I  took  pleasure  in  doing  all  this  justice ;  but  his 

[tribute  would  be  incomplete,  if  he  did  not  add 

what  was  said  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  iu  his 

1  lite  report,  and  also  by  the  immediate  com- 

liuiider,  General  Taylor. 

Mr.  B.  repeated,  that  the  military  had  done 
Itiieirduty,  and  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
I  They  had  brought  the  war  to  that  pomt,  when 
Itkre  was  no  longer  an  enemy  to  be  fought ; 
Ifhen  there  was  nothmg  left  but  a  banditti-  to 
Ibe  extirpated.  Congress,  also,  had  tried  its 
Iiolicy— the  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation — 
lindthe  effort  only  served  to  sbow  the  unparal- 
lleled  treachery  and  savageiem  of  the  ferocious 
Ibasts  with  which  we  had  to  deal.  He  alluded 
0  the  attempts  at  negotiation  and  pacification, 
this  summer  under  an  intimation  from 
The  House  of  Representatives,  at 
eiast  session,  voted  $5,000  for  opening  nego- 
oons  with  these  Indians.  When  the  appro- 
jjtion  came  to  the  Senate,  it  was  objected  to 
|y  himself  and  some  others,  from  the  know- 
B  they  had  of  the  character  of  these  Indians, 
i  their  belief  that  it  would  end  in  treachery 
I  misfortune.  The  House  adhered ;  the  ap- 
Kipriation  was  made ;  the  administration  acted 
pon  it,  as  they  felt  bound  to  do;  and  behold 
!  result  of  the  attempt !  The  most  cruel 
1  perfidious  massacres  plotted  and  contrived 
rie  making  the  treaty  itself !  a  particular 
Ificcr  selected,  and  stipulated  to  bo  sent  to  a 
tticular  point,  under  the  pretext  cf  establish- 
j  a  trading-post,  and  as  a  protector,  there  to 
I  massacred!  a  horrible  massacre  in  reality 
fpetrated  there ;  near  seventy  persons  since 
icrod,  including  families ;  the  Inditms 
iselves  emboldened  by  our  offer  of  peace, 
i  their  success  in  treachery ;  and  the  whole 


aspect  of  the  war  made  worse  by  our  injudicious 
attempt  at  pacification. 

Lt  Col.  Harney,  with  a  few  soldiers  and  soma 
citizens,  was  reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  Ca- 
loosahatchee,  under  the  faith  of  treaty  negotia- 
tions, and  on  treaty  ground.     He  was  asleep. 
At  the  approach  of  daybreak  he  was  roused  by 
the  firing  and  yellt-  of  the  Indians,  who  had  got 
possession  of  the  camp,  and  killed  the  sergeant 
and  more  than  one-half  of  his  men.     Eleven 
soldiers  and  five  citi^ns  were  killed ;  eight  sol- 
diers and  two  citizens  escaped.    Seven  of  the 
soldiers,  taking  refuge  in  a  small  sail-boat,  then 
lying  off  in  the  stream,  in  which  the  two  citi- 
zens fortunately  had  slept  that  night,  as  soon 
as  possible  weighed  anchor,  and  favored  by  a 
light  breeze,  slipped  off  unperceived  by  the  In- 
dians.   The  Colonel  himself  escaped  with  great 
difiBculty,  and  after  walking  fifteen  miles  down 
the  river,  followed  by  one  soldier,  came  to  a 
canoe,  which  he  had  left  there  the  evening  pre- 
vious, and  succeeded,  by  this  means,  in  getting 
on  board  the  sail-boat,  where  he  found  those 
who  had  escaped  in  her.    Before  he  laid  down 
to  sleep,  the  treacherous  Chitto  Tustenuggee, 
partaking  his  hospitality,  lavished  proofs  of 
friendship  upon  him.    Here  was  an  instance  of 
treachery  of  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  In- 
dian warfare.     With  all  their  treachery,  the 
treaty-ground  is  a  sacred  spot  with  the  In- 
dians ;  but  here,  in  the  very  articles  of  a  treaty 
itself,  they  plan  a  murderous  destruction  of  an 
officer  whom  they  solicited  to  be  sent  with 
them  as  their  protector ;   and,  to  gratify  all 
their  passions  of  murder  and  robbery  at  once, 
they  stipulate  to  have  their  victims  sent  to  a 
remote  point,  with  settlers  and  traders,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  and  with  a  supply  of  goods.    All 
this  they  armiged ;  and  too  successfully  did 
they  execute  the  plan.    And  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  their  executityii  of  the  treaty.    Mas- 
sacros,  assassinations,  robberies,  and  house-burn- 
ings, have  followed  it  up,  until  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Augustine  and  Tallahasse  are  stained  with 
blood,  and  blackened  with  fire.    About  seventy 
murders  have  since  taken  place,  including  the  de- 
Kt  ruction  of  the  shipwrecked  crews  and  passen- 
ger- on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
The  plan  of  Congress  has,  then,  been  tried ; 
the  experiment  of  negotiation  has  been  tried 
and  has  ended  disastrously  and  cruelly  for  us, 
and  with  greatly  augmenting  the  confidence 
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and  ferocity  of  the  enemy.  It  puts  an  end  to 
all  idea  of  finishing  the  war  there  by  peaceable 
negotiation.  Chastisement  is  what  is  due  to 
these  Indians,  and  what  they  expect.  They 
mean  to  keep  no  faith  with  the  government ; 
and  henceforth  they  will  expect  no  faith  to  be 
reposed  in  them.  The  issue  is  now  made ;  we 
have  to  expel  them  by  forcfr,  or  give  up  forty- 
five  thousand  square  miles  of  territory — much 
of  it  an  old  settled  country — to  be  ravaged  by 
this  banditti. 

The  plan  of  Congress  has  been  tried,  and  ha.s 
ended  in  disaster ;  the  military  have  done  all 
that  military  can  do ;  the  administration  have 
now  in  the  country  all  the  troops  which  can  be 
gparcd  for  the  purpose.  They  have  there  the 
one-half  of  our  regular  infantry,  to  wit :  four 
regiments  out  of  eight ;  they  have  there  the 
one-half  of  our  dragoons,  to  wit :  one  regiment ; 
tliey  even  have  there  a  part  of  our  artillery,  to 
wit:  one  regiment;  and  they  have  besides, 
there,  a  part  of  the  naval  force  to  scour  the 
coasts  and  inlets ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
ten  companies  of  Florida  volunteers.  Even  the 
marines  under  their  accomplished  commander 
(Col.  Henderson),  and  at  his  request,  have  been 
sent  there  to  perform  gallant  service,  on  an  ele- 
ment not  their  own.  No  more  of  our  troops  can 
be  spared  for  that  purpose ;  the  West  and  the 
North  require  the  remainder,  and  more  than  the 
remainder.  The  administration  can  do  no  more 
than  it  ha.s  done  with  the  means  at  its  command. 
It  is  laid  under  the  necessity  of  askini;;  other 
means ;  and  the  armed  settlers  j)rovided  for  in 
this  bill  arc  the  principal  means  required.  One 
thousand  troops  for  the  war,  is  all  that  is  asked 
in  addition  to  the  settlers,  in  this  bill. 

This  then  is  the  point  we  are  at :  To  choose 
between  granting  these  means,  or  doing  nothing ! 
Yes,  sir,  to  choose  between  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration,  and  nothing!  I 
Bay,  these,  or  nothing ;  for  I  presume  Congress 
will  not  prescribe  another  attempt  at  negotia- 
tion; no  one  will  recommend  an  increase  of 
ten  thousand  regular  troops ;  no  one  will  re- 
commend a  draft  of  ten  thousand  militia.  It 
is,  then,  the  plan  of  the  administration,  or 
nothing;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  question, 
whether  the  government  can  now  fold  its  arms, 
leave  the  regulars  to  man  their  posts,  and  aban- 
don the  country  to  the  Indians  1  This  is  now 
the  question ;  and  to  this  point  I  will  direct  the 


obscaaions  which  make  it  impossible  for 
to  abdicate  our  duty,  and  abandon  the  counj! 
to  the  Indians.  ^ 

I  assume  it  then  as  a  point  granted,  thjt 
Florida  cannot  bo  given  up— that  she  cannot 
be  abandoned— that  she  cannot  be  left  in  i 
present   state.      What    then  is  to  be  dond 
Raise  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  to  go  (bm 
to  fight?    Why,  the  men  who  are  there  now 
can  find  nobody  to  fight  1    It  is  two  years  since 
a  fight  has  been  had ;  it  is  two  years  sincere 
have  heard  of  a  fight.    Ten  men,  who  will  aToid 
surprises  and  ambuscades,  can  now  go  from  one 
end  of  Florida  to  the  other     As  warriors.  tlics« 
Indians  no  longer  appear,  it  is  onlyasassaa- 
sins,  as  robbers,  as  incendiaries,  that  they  lurk 
about.     The  country  wants  settlers,  not  aa 
army.     It  has  wanted  these  settlers  for  two 
years  ;   and  this  bill  provides  for  them,  and 
otfurs    them    the    proper    inducements  to  m 
And  here  I  take  the  three  great  positions,  that 
this  bill  is  the  appropriate  remedy;  that  it  is 
the  ejkient  remedy ;  that  it  is  the  cheap  reme- 
dy, for  the  cure  of  the  Florida  difficulties.  It 
is  the  appropriate  remedy;  for  what  is  now 
wanted,  is  not  an  army  to  fight,  but  settlersi 
and  cultivators  to  retain  possession  of  the  conn-i 
try.  and  to  defend  their  possessiocs.    We  irant 
people  to  take  possession,  and  keep  possession; 
and  the  armed  cultivator  is  the  man  for  tlui. 
The  blockhouse  is  the  first  house  to  be  built  inj 
an  Indian  country ;  the  stockade  is  the  fct 
fence  to  be  put  up.   Within  that  blockhouse 
a  few  of  them  together— a  hollow  square  ol 
blockhouses,  two  miles  long  on  each  side  ti 
hundred   yards  apart,  and  enclosing  a  p 
field — safe  habitations  are  found  for  fcmiiif 
The  faithful  mastiff,  to  give  notice  of  the  aj 
proach  of  danger,  and  a  few  trusty  rifles  in  bm 
hands,  make  all  safe.    Cultivation  and  defem 
then  goes  hand  in  hand.  The  heart  of  the  Im 
sickens  when  he  hears  the  crowing  of  the 
the  barking  of  the  dog,  the  sound  of  thea.\e. 
the  crack  of  the  rifle.    These  are  the  true  e\ 
dencps  of  the  dominion  of  the  white  man ;  tl 
are  the  proof  that  the  owner  has  come,  and  mea 
to  stay ;  and  then  they  feel  it  to  be  time  for  tiiei 
to  go.    While  soldiers  alone  are  in  the  coutli 
they  feel  their  presence  to  be  temporary;  tl 
they  are  mere  sojourners  in  the  land,  and  sooi 
or  later  must  go  away.    It  is  the  settler  alci 
the  armed  settler,  whose  presence  announces 


permani 


I— the 

irbite  man. 

It  is  the  most  efflcie 
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heard  how  this  new  world 

Kentucky  and    Tennessee 

doubt  it 
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dominioii — the   permanent   dominion — of  the 
f  bite  man. 

It  18  the  moBt  efficient  remedy.  On  this 
^jjjt  we  can  speak  with  confidence,  for  the 
other  remedies  have  been  tfled,  and  hare  failed. 
The  other  remedies  are  to  catch  the  Indians, 
ml  remove  them ;  or,  to  negotiate  with  them, 
Bid  induce  them  to  go  ofif.  Both  have  been 
(fled-  both  are  exhausted.  No  human  being 
BOfftbinku  that  our  soldiers  can  catch  these 
Indians ;  no  one  now  believes  in  tlie  possibility 
of  removing  them  by  treaty.  No  other  course 
jgn^  to  be  tried,  but  the  armed  settlement ; 
ind  that  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  one  that  has  read  history,  or  has 
heard  how  this  new  world  was  settled,  or  how 
Kentucky  and   Tennessee    were   settled,  can 

doabt  it 

The  peninGula  is  a  desolation.  Five  counties 
have  been  depopulated.  The  inhabitants  of  five 
comities— the  survivors  of  many  massacres — 
hiTe  been  driven  from  their  homes :  this  bill  is 
intended  to  induce  them  to  return,  and  to  induce 
others  to  go  along  with  them.  Such  induce- 
ments to  settle  and  defend  new  countries  have 
been  successful  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations ; 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  effectual  with  us.  De- 
likrat  Roma,  perit  Sagimtuni,  became  the 
watchword  of  reproach,  and  of  stimulus  to  ac- 
tion in  the  Roman  Senate  when  the  Senate 
deliberated  whMe  a  colony  was  perishing. 
Sapmtum  perishes  while  Heme  deliberates : 
ind  this  is  truly  the  case  with  ourselves  and 
Florida.  That  beautiful  and  unfortunate  terri- 
tory is  a  prey  to  plunder,  fire,  and  murder.  The 
,  adages  kill,  burn  and  rob — where  they  find  a 
I  man.  a  house,  or  an  animal  in  the  desolation 
1  which  they  have  made.  Large  part  of  the  terri- 
I  Dry  is  the  empty  and  bloody  skin  of  an  im- 
Uolated  victim. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  STATE  DEBTS, 

I  About  one-half  of  the  States  had  contracted 
[debts  abroad  which  they  were  unable  to  pay 
I  when  due,  and  in  many  instances  were  unable 
liopay  the  current  annual  interest.  These  debts 


at  this  time  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
serenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  were  chiefly  due 
in  Great  Britain.     They  had  been  converted 
into  a  stock,  and  held  in  shares,  and  had  gone 
into  a  great  number  of  hands ;  and  from  de- 
faults in  payments  were  gi-eatly  depreciated. 
The  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  of  witty  memory, 
and  aimiable  withal,  was  accustomed  to  lose  all 
his  amiability,  but  no  part  of  his  wit,  when  he 
spoke  of  his  Pennsylvania  bonds — ^which  in  fact 
was  very  often.    But  there  was  another  class 
of  these  bond-holders  who  did  not  exhale  their 
griefs  in  wit,  caustic  as  it  might  be,  but  looked 
to  more  substantial  relief— to  an  assumption  in 
some  form,  disguised  or  open,  virtual  or  actual, 
of   these    debts    by  the  federal  government. 
These  British  capitalists,  connected  with  capital- 
ists in  the  United  States,  possessed  a  weight  on 
this  point  which  was  felt  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress.   The  disguised  attempts  at  this  assump- 
tion, were  in  the  various  modes  of  conveying 
federal  money  to  the  States  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
tributing su?|plus  revenue,  of  dividing  the  public 
land  money,  and  of  bestowing  money  on  the 
States  under  the  fallacious  ^<tle  of  a  deposit. 
But  a  more  direct  provision  in  their  behalf  was 
wanted  by  these  capitalists,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1839  a  movement  to  that  effect  was 
openly  made  through  the  columns  of  their  regu- 
lar organ  —  The    London    Bankers'  Circular, 
emanating  from  the  most  respectable  and  opu- 
lent house  of  the  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  and 
Company.    At  this  open  procedure  on  the  part 
of  these  capitalists,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
meet  the  attempt  in  limine  by  a  positive  de- 
claration in  Congress  against  the  constitution- 
ality, the  justice,  and  the  policy  of  any  such 
measure.     With  this  view  Mr.  Benton,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
after  the  issuing  of  the  Bankers'  Circular,  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  Senate, 
which,  with  some  modification,  and  after  an 
earnest  debate,  were  passed  in  that  body.  These 
were  the  resolutions : 

"  1.  That  the  assumption  of  such  debts  either 
openly,  by  a  direct  promise  to  pay  them,  or 
disguisedly  by  going  security  for  their  payment, 
or  by  creating  surplus  revenue,  or  applymg  the 
national  funds  to  pay  them,  would  be  a  gross 
and  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution,  wholly 
unwarranted  by  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that  in- 
strument, and  utterly  repugnant  to  all  the  ob- 
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jects  and  purposes  for  which  the  federal  Union 
was  formed. 

J'  2.  That  the  debts  of  the  States  bcmg  now 
chiefly  held  by  foreigners,  and  constituting  a 
stock  in  1  oign  markets  greatly  depreciated, 
any  legislative  attempt  to  obtain  the  assumption 
or  securityship  of  the  United  States  for  their 
payment,  or  to  provide  for  their  payment  out 
of  the  national  funds,  must  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  that  stock  to  the  amoimt 
of  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  enor- 
mous and  undue  advantage  of  foreign  capitalists, 
and  of  jobbers  and  gamblers  in  stocks ;  thereby 
holding  out  inducement  to  foreigners  to  inter- 
fere in  our  affairs,  and  to  bring  all  the  influences 
of  a  moneyed  power  to  operate  upon  public 
opinion,  upon  our  elections,  and  upon  State 
and  federal  legislation,  to  produce  a  consumma- 
tion 80  tempting  to  their  cupidity,  and  so  pro- 
fitable to  their  interest. 

"  3.  That  foreign  interference  and  foreign  i  ^- 
flucnce,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  have 
been  the  bane  and  curse  of  free  governments } 
and  that  such  interference  and  influence  are  far 
more  dangerous,  in  the  insidious  intervention 
of  the  moneyed  power,  than  in  the  forcible  in- 
vasions of  fleets  and  armies. 

"  4.  That  to  close  the  door  at  once  against  all 
applications  for  such  assumption,  and  to  arrest 
at  their  source  the  vast  tide  of  evils  which  would 
flaw  from  it,  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  constituted 
authorities,  without  delay,  shall  resolve  and 
DECLARE  their  utter  opposition  to  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  late  London  Bankers'  Circular  in 
relation  to  State  debts,  contracteil  lor  local  and 
State  purposes,  and  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  assume,  or  gua- 
rantee, or  provide  for  the  ultimate  payment  of 
said  debts." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  these  resolu- 
tions an  attemjjt  was  made  to  amend  them,  and 
to  reverse  their  import,  by  obtaining  a  direct 
vote  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  distributing  the 
public  land  revenue  among  the  States  to  aid 
them  in  the  payment  of  these  debts.  This  pro- 
position was  submitted  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky;  and  was  in  these  vords:  "That  it 
would  bo  just  and  proper  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  in  fair  am  atablo  proportions ; 
and  that  the  condition  of  Huch  of  the  States  as 
have  contracted  debts  is  such,  at  tiie  present 
rioment  of  pressure  and  difllculty,  as  to  render 
such  distribution  especially  expedient  and  im- 
portant." This  profiositlon  received  a  consider- 
able sujjport,  and  was  rejected  upon  yeas  ond 
nays — 28  to  17.  The  yeas  were  Messrs.  Bctts 
of  Connecticut,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Crittemlen, 
Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dixon  of  Rhode  Island, 


Knight  of  Connecticut,  Merrick  of  Maryland 
Phelps  of  Vermont,  Porter  of  Michigan  V[^ 
tiss  of  Vermont,  Rnggles  of  Maine,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard  of  New  Jersey,  Spence  of 
Maryland,  TaUmad^,  Webster,  White  of  Indj. 
ana.  The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Allen  of  Ohio 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Benton,  Bedford  Brown 
Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Alfred  Cuthbert 
Grundy,  Henderson  of  Mississippi,  Hubbard' 
King  of  Alabama,  Linn  of  Missouri,  Lumpkin  of 
Georgia,  Mouton,  Nicholas  of  Louisiana,  Norvell 
of  Michigan,  Pierce,  Preston,  Roane,  Robinson, 
Sevier,  Strange,  Sturgeon,  Tappan  of  Ohio 
Wall  of  New  Jersey,  Williams,  Wright  J^ 
the  mover  of  the  resolutions  Mr.  Benton  sun. 
ported  them  in  a  speech,  of  which  some  extracts 
aie  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

ASSUMPTION   OP  T}IE  STATE  DEBTS;  ME  BEX 
TON'S  Sl'EECII:   EXTRACTS. 

The  assumption  of  the  State  debts  co-'racted 
for  State  purposes  has  been  for  a  long  time  a 
measure  disguisedly,  and   now  is  a  measure 
openly,  pressed  upon  the  public  mind.  .The 
movement  in  favor  of  it  has  been  long  goino 
on ;  ojjposing  measures  have  n»t  yet  commenc- 
ed.   The  assumption  party  Imve  the  start,  and 
the  advantage  of  conducting  the  case ;  arid  they 
have  been  conducting  it  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
a  way  to  avoid  the  name  of  assumption  while 
accomplishing  the  thing  itself.    All  the  bills  for 
dietribut—o   the  public  land  revonuc— all  the 
propositions  for  dividing  surplus  revenue— all 
the  refusals  to  abolish  unnecessary  taxes-all 
the  refusals  to  go  on  witli  the  necessary  defences  • 
of  the  country — were  so  ninny  steps  taken  in 
tlie  road  to  assumption.    I  know  very  well  that 
many  who  supported  these  measures  had  no 
idea  of  assumption,  and  would  oppose  it  as  soon 
as  discovered ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  measures  they  supported,  aud  wliielnverc 
so  many  steps  in  the  road  to  that  assumi.lion, 
then  shroud.d  in  mystery  and  futurity,  nor 
ripened  into  strjiigth,  and  euiboKicneil  in.o » 
pulijie  disclo.sure  of  itself.    Alaady  the  su;' 
le^'islutures  are  occupied  with  tiiis  subject, '.hiii 
we  sit  here,  Wiiitiug  its  njijiniiirh. 
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It  is  time  for  the  enemies  of  assumption  to 
lAg  the  field,  and  to  act.    It  is  a  case  in  which 
(heT  should  give,  and  not  receive,  the  attack. 
The  President  has  led  the  way ;  he  has  shown 
]uj  opinions.    He  has  nobly  done  his  duty.  He 
lijs  shown  tLa  evils  of  diverting  the  general 
funds  from  tl^^ir  proper  objects — the  mischiefs 
fjmjpjesent  connection  with  the  paper  sys- 
tem of  England — and  the  dangers  of  foreign  in- 
fluence from  any  further  connection  with  it.  In 
this  he  has  discharged  a  constitutional  and  a 
Datriotic  duty.    Let  the  constituted  authorities, 
each  m  their  sphere,  follow  his  example,  and 
declare  their  opinions  also.    Let  the  Senate 
especially,  as  part  of  the  legislative  power— as 
the  peculiar  representative  of  the  States  in  their 
(overeign  capacity — let  this  body  declare  its 
sentiments,  and,  by  its  resolves  and  discussions, 
jrrcst  the  progress  of  the  measure  hero,  and 
jwaken  attention  to  it  elsewhere.    As  one  df 
the  earliest  opposers  of  this  measure — as,  in 
fact,  the  very  earliest  opposer  of  the  whole 
family  of  measures  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
oflspring— as  having  denounced  the  assumption 
in  disguise  in  a  letter  to  my  constituents  long 
before  the  London  Bankers'  letter  revealed  it  to 
the  public :  as  such  early,  steadfast,  and  first 
denouncer  of  this  measure,  I  now  come  forward 
to  oppose  it  in  form,  and  to  submit  the  resolves 
ithichmny  arrest  it  here,  and  carry  its  discus- 
BJon  to  the  forum  of  the  people. 

I  come  at  onre  to  the  point,  and  say  that  dis- 
guised assumption,  in  the  shape  of  land  i-evcnuo 
distribution,  is  the  form  in  which  we  shall  have 
to  meet  the  danger ;  and  I  meet  it  at  once  in 
that  disguise.  I  say  there  is  no  authority  in 
I  the  constitution  to  raise  money  from  any  brancn 
of  the  revenue  for  distribution  among  the  States, 
or  to  distribute  that  which  had  been  raised  for 
other  purposes.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
raise  money  is  not  unlimited  and  arbitrary,  but 
restricted,  and  directed  to  the  national  objects 
named  in  the  constitution.  The  means,  the 
amount,  and  the  application,  are  all  limited. 
The  means  are  direct  taxes — duti ":,  on  imports 
-and  the  pulilic  lands ;  the  objects  are  the 
rapport,  of  tlio  government — the  common  de- 
jftnco— and  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
I  Union:  the, amount  to  bo  raised  is  of  course 
I  limited  to  the  amount  required  lor  the  accom- 
I  plijhment  of  tiicso  objects.  Consonant  to  the 
1  words  and  tho  spirit  of  the  constitution,  is  the 


title,  the  preamble  and  the  tenor  of  all  the  early 
statutes  for  raising  money ;  they  all  declare  the 
object  for  which  the  money  Lj  wanted;  they 
declare  the  object  at  the  head  of  the  act 
Whether  it  be  a  loan,  a  direct  tax,  or  a  duty 
on  imports,  the  object  of  the  loan,  the  tax,  or 
the  duty,  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act ; 
Congress  thus  excusing  and  justifying  them- 
selves for  the  demand  in  the  very  act  of  making 
it,  and  telling  the  people  plainly  what  they 
wanted  with  tho  money.  This  was  the  way  in 
all  the  early  statutes  j  the  books  are  full  of  ex- 
amples ;  and  it  was  only  after  money  began  to 
be  levied  for  objects  not  known  to  the  constitu- 
tion, that  this  laudable  and  ancient  pi  ictice  was 
dropped.  Among  the  enumerated  objects  for 
which  money  can  be  raised  by  Congress,  is  that 
of  paying  the  debts  of  the  Union ;  and  is  it  not 
a  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  that,  while  it 
requirgs  an  express  grant  of  power  to  enable  us 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union,  wo  can  pay 
those  of  the  States  by  implication  iind  by  indi- 
rection? No,  sir,  no.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional way  to  assume  these  State  debts,  or  to 
pay  them,  or  to  indorse  them,  or  to  smuggle  the 
money  to  tho  States  for  tha'  purpose,  under 
the  pretext  of  dividing  land  revenue,  or  surplus 
revenue,  among  them.  There  is  no  way  to  do 
it.  The  whole  thing  is  constitutionally  impos- 
sible. It  was  never  thought  of  by  the  framers 
of  our  constitution.  Thuy  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  There  is  not  a  word  in  their 
work  to  warrant  it,  and  tho  whc  le  idea  of  it  is 
utterly  repugnant  and  oflensive  'o  tho  objects 
and  purposes  for  which  the  federal  Union  was 
framed. 

AV(!  hi  ve  bid  one  assumption  in  our  country, 
and  that  in  a  case  which  was  small  in  amount, 
and  free  from  the  impediment  of  a  cmstitu- 
tional  objection;  but  which  was  attei.dcd  by 
such  evils  as  should  deter  pcsivr'tv  f.om  imi- 
tating the  example.  It  wiis  in  tho  first  year  of 
tho  federal  government ;  and  although  tiio  as- 
sumed debts  were  only  twenty  millions,  and 
were  alleged  to  have  been  contract')d  for  gene- 
ral purposes,  yet  the  assumption  was  Vittended 
by  circumstances  of  intrigue  and  corruption, 
which  led  to  the  most  violent  dissension  in 
Congress,  suspended  the  business  of  the  two 
Houses,  drove  some  of  tho  States  to  (lie  verge 
of  secession,  and  menaced  thi  Union  with  in- 
stant dissolution.     Mr.  Jetl'orson.  wlio  was  o 
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witness  of  the  scene,  and  who  was  overpowered 
by  General  Hamilton,  and  by  the  actual  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  into  its  temporary  support, 
thus  describes  it : 

"  This  game  was  over  (funding  the  soldiers' 
certificates),  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at 
the  moment  of  my  arrival ;  and  to  this  I  was 
most  ignorantly  and  •  innocently  made  to  hold 
the  candle.  This  fiscal  manoeuvre  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  assumption.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  debts  of  Congress,  the  States 
had,  during  the  war,  contracted  separate  and 
heavy  debts,  &c.  *  ♦  *  ♦  This  money, 
whether  wisely  or  foolishly  spent,  was  pretend- 
ed to  ha\e  been  spent  for  general  purposes, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  ^  ',id  from  the  gene- 
ral purse.  But  it  was  oojected,  that  nobody 
knew  what  these  debts  were,  what  their 
amount,  or  what  their  pi'oofs,  No  matter;  we 
will  guess  thum  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of 
these  twenty  millions,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  should  be  reimbursed  to  one  State  or 
how  much  to  another.  No  matter;  we  will 
guess.  And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on 
foot  among  the  several  States,  and  some  got 
much,  some  little,  some  nothing.  *  *  *  ♦ 
This  measure  produced  the  most  bitter  and  an- 
gry contests  ever  known  in  Congress,  before 
or  since  the  union  of  the  States.  ♦  ♦  *  * 
The  great  and  trying  question,  however,  was 
lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  high 
were  the  feuds  excited  I>y  this  subject,  that  on 
its  rejection  business  was  suspended.  Congress 
met  and  adjourned,  from  day  to  day,  without 
doing  any  thing,  the  parties  being  too  much  out 
of  temper  to  do  business  together.  The  East- 
ern members  particularly,  who,  with  Smith 
from  South  Carolin^i,  were  the  principal  glm- 
blera  in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  secossion 
and  dissolution,  *  ♦  *  ♦  But  it  was  final- 
ly agreed  tliat  wliatever  importance  hnd  been 
attached  to  tli',;  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  and  of  concord  among 
the  States,  was  more  imjiortiiut  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  hotter  that  the  vote  or 
rejection  should  be  rescinded  ;  to  ed'eet  which, 
some  membei's  should  change  tlieir  vote.-;.  But 
it  was  observed  that  this  pill  would  be  pecu- 
liarly bitter  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that 
some  concomitant  measure  sh<juld  be  adopted 
to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them.  There  ha<l  be- 
fore Ijeen  propositions  to  fix  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment either  at  Philadelphia,  or  at  Georgetown, 
on  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  by 
giving  it  to  Pliilndelphia  for  ten  years,  and 
to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this 
might,  as  an  ano<lyno,  calm  in  some  degree  the 
fi.'riiient  which  might  bo  e-xcited  by  the  other 
measure  alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  Lee,  but  White  witli  a  revul- 
sion of  stomach  almost  convulsive)  agreed  to 
change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  uiulertook  to 
carry  the  other  point;  and  so  the  assumption 


was  passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  divid 
ed  among  the  favqred  States,  and  thrown  in  m 
a  pabulun^  to  the  stock -jobbing  herd.  *  ♦  » 
Still  the  machine  was  not  complete ;  the  effect 
of  the  funding  system  and  of  the  assumption 
would  be  temporary ;  it  woidd  be  lost  with  the 
loss  of  the  individual  members  whom  it  had  en 
riched ;  and  some  engine  of  influence  more  peN 
man'  nt  must  be  contrived  while  these  mynni. 
dons  were  yet  in  place  to  carry  it  throujh. 
This  engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  UnitM 
States."  '-'' 

What  a  picture  is  here  presented!    Debts 
assumed  in  the  mass,  without  knowing  what 
they  were  in  the  gross,  or  what  in  detail— Con- 
gress in  a  state  of  disorganization,  and  all  busi- 
ness suspended  for  many  days— secession  and 
disunion  openly  menaced — compromise  of  in- 
terests— intrigue— buying  and  selling  of  votes 
—conjunction  of  parties  to  pass  two  measures 
together,  neither  of  which  could  be  passed  sep- 
arately—speculators infesting  the  !;alls  of  le-ns- 
lation,  and  openly  struggling  for  their  spoiL 
the  funding  system  a  second  time  sanctioned 
and  fastened  upon  the  country— jobbers  and 
gamblers  in  stocks  enriched— twenty  millions 
of  additional  national  debt  created— and  the  es- 1 
tablishment  of  a  national  bank  insurod.  Suchj 
were  the  evils  attending  a  small  assumption  of  I 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  in  a  case 
where  there  was  no  constitutional  impcdimmt 
to  bo  evaded  or  surmounted.    Forinthatciisoi 
the  debts  assumed  had  been  incurred  for  the 
general  good— for  the  general  defence  diirinj 
the  revolution :  in  this  case  they  have  been  ii 
currcd  for  the  local  benefit  of  particular  States 
Half  the  States  have  incurred  none ;  and 
they  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  rest| 

Those  stocks  are  now  greatly  dcpnciatw 
Many  of  the  present  holders  boui^ht  them  upo 
speculation,  to  take  the  chance  of  the  rise. 
diversion  of  the  national  domain  to  their  paj 
ment  would  immediately  raise  them  far  aboi 
par — wouM  be  a  present  of  llfty  or  si.\ty  mi 
on  tho  dollar,  and  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions 
the  gross — to  the  foreign  hnldcrfi,  .ind,  virli 
ly,  a  present  of  so  nuich  public  land  to  »hc^ 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  hill  to  siiy  that  the  proccc 
of  tho  lar.ds  are  to  be  divided  amoni;  tiie  Slatl 
Tho  indebted  States  will  deliver  thuir  portij 
to  their  creditors  ;  they  uill  send  it  tn  Kurof 
they  will  be  nothing  but  tho  reeeivors-jruicj 
and    tho    siib-treiusun'rs  <if  the  hanker 
stockjobbers  of  Loudon,  Paris,  and  of  AmMJ 
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ijjin,  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
M]  go  to  them.    The  hard  money,  wrung  from 
the  h»rd  hand  of  the  western  cultivator,  will 
to  these  foreigners ;  and  the  whole  influence 
ottbese  foreigners  will  be  immediately  directed 
the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  our  public 
luids  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of 
ill  the  laws  which  go  to  graduate  their  price, 
or  to  grant  pre-emptive  rights  to  the  settlers. 
What  more  tmwise  aud  more  unjust  than  to 
joBtract  debts  on  long  time,  as  some  of  the 
<!utcs  have  done,  thereby  invading  the  rights 
ind  mortgaging  the  resourees  of  posterity,  and 
loading  unborn   generations  with  debts  not 
their  own?    What  more  unwise  than  all  this, 
ihich  several  of  the  States  have  done,  and 
which  the  effort  now  is  to  make  all  do  ?    Bc- 
jilfj  tie  ultimate  burden  in  the  shape  of  final 
piment,  which  is  intended  to  fall  upon  pos- 
terity the  present  burden  is  incessant  in  the 
ta  of  annual  interest,  and  falling  upon  each 
deration,  equals  the  principal  in  every  period- 
ial  return  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years.    Few  have 
the  devouring  effect  of  annual  in- 
litest  on  public  debts,  and  considered  how  soon 
iiexcwds  the  principal.     Who  supposes  that 
lehave  psud  near  three  hundred  millions  of  in- 
test  on  our  late  national  debt,  the  principal 
k  which  never  rose  higher  than  one  hundred 
twenty-seven  millions,  and  remained  but 
jcar  or  two  at  that  1    Who  supposes  this  ? 
idiiisafactthat  we  have  paid  four  hundred 
tliirty-ono  millions  for  principal  aud  in- 
st  of  that  debt ;  so  that  near  three  hundred 
.'ms. ornear double  the  maximum  amount 
tlic  debt  itself,  mubt  have  been  paid  in  in- 
t alone;  and  Ihia  at  a  moderate  interest 
ia?  from  three  to  six  per  cent,  and  payable 
me,   The  British  national  debt  owes  its 
Mco  entirely  to  this  policy.    If  was  but  a 
ia  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
it  have  been  easily  paid  during  the  reij^ns 
tie  first  and  Fccond  George ;  but  the  iwlicy 
to  fund  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  pay  the  in- 
uiinually,  and  send  down  tho  priiicipnl  to 
ritj  i  and  the  fruit  of  that  policy  is  now 
in  a  debt  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
Mof  dollars,  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
ot  annual  taxes,  with  some  millions  of 
le without  bread;  while  an  arn\y,  a  navy, 
« police,  Bufllcient  to  fight  nil  Europe,  is 
under  pay,  to  hold  in  check  and  subordi- 


nation the  oppressed  and  plundered  ranks  of 
their,  own  population.  And  this  is  the  example 
which  the  transferrers  of  the  State  debt  would 
have  us  to  imitate,  and  this  the  end  to  whicb 
they  would  bring  us ! 

I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  evils  of  a  foreign  in 
fluence.    They  are  written  upon  the  historical 
page  of  every  free  government,  from  the  most 
ancient  to  the  most  modem :  they  arc  among 
those  most  deeply  dreaded,  and  most  sedulous- 
ly guarded    against  by  the  founders  of  the 
American  Union.    The  constitution  itself  con- 
tains a  special  canon  directed  against  them. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  foreign  influ- 
ence, '■^ery  species  of  foreign  connection,  de- 
pendence, or  employment,  is  constitutionally 
forbid  to  the  whole  list  of  our  public  functiona- 
ries.   The  inhibition  is  express  and  fundamen- 
tal, that  "  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  the  United  States  shall,  witfi- 
out  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
State."    All  this  was  to  prevent  any  foreign 
potentate  from  acquiring  partisans  or  influence 
in  our  government — to  prevent  our  own  citi- 
zens from  being  seduced  into  the  intei^ests  of 
forcigft  powers.    Yet,  to  what  purpose  all  these 
constitutional   provisions  against   petty  sove- 
reigntioy,  if  we  are  to  invite  the  moneyed  power 
which  is  "'>le  to  subsidize  kings,  princes,  and 
jiotentati.'    -  f  we  are  to  invite  this  new  and 
master  povver  into  tho  bosom  of  our  councils, 
give  it  an  \iu"j"est  in  controlling  public  opinion, 
in  dire'ititin;  federal  and  State  legislation,  aud  in 
filling  our  cities  anil  seats  of  government  with 
i(  .  iisinuating  neonts,  and   its  numiflcent  and 
lavish  representatives  ?    To  what  purpose  all 
this  wisi.'  preeii;ition  against  the  possibility  of 
inilueiice  from  the  most  inconsiderable  German 
or  Italian  pr'uce,  if  wo  are  to  invite  tho  com- 
bined bankers  of  England,  Franco,  and  Holland, 
to  take  a  position  in  our  legislative  halls,  and 
by  a  hiiiiple  enactment  of  a  few  words,  to  con- 
vert their  hundreds  of  ni'..ions  into  a  thou.sand 
millions,  and  to  take  a  lease  of  the  labor  and 
property  of  our  c'tizene  for  gei'trntioiis  to  come  ? 
The  largest  nu)neyed  operation  which  we  ever 
had  with  any  foreign  power,  was  that  of  the 
purclmpo  of  Louisip'\a  from  tlie  Great  Emperor. 
That  was  an  affair  of  liftion  millidns.    It  was 
insignillcant  and  contemptible,  compared  to  tho 
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hundreds  of  millions  for  which  these  bankers 
are  now  upon  us.  And  are  we,  while  guarded 
by  the  constitution  against  influence  from  an 
emperor  a..d  fifteen  millions,  to  throw  our- 
selves open  to  the  machinations  of  bankers, 
with  their  hundreds  of  millions  ? 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

DEATH  OF  GENEKAL  SAMUKI,  SMITH,  OF  MABV- 
LAND ;  AND  NOTICE  OP  HIS  Lli^n;  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER. 

He  was  eighteen  years  a  senator,  and  nearly  as 
long  a  member  of  the  House — near  forty  years 
in  Congress:  which  speaks  the  estimation  in 
which  his  fellow-citizens  held  him.  He  was 
thoroughly  a  business  member,  under  all  ;he 
aspects  of  that  character :  intelligent,  well  in- 
formeil,  attentive,  upright ;  a  very  efiectivc 
speaker,  without  pretending  to  oratory :  well 
read :  but  all  his  reading  subordinate  to  com- 
mon sense  and  practical  views.  At  the  ape  of 
more  than  seventy  ho  was  still  one  of  the  most 
laborious  members,  both  in  the  committee  room 
and  the  Senate :  and  punctual  in  his  attendance 
in  either  place.  He  had  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  and  like  most  of  the  men  of 
that  school,  and  of  that  date,  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  punctuality,  for  which  Washington  was 
so  remarkable — that  habit  which  denotes  a  n-cll- 
ordered  mind,  a  subjection  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  cons'.derate  regard  for  others.  Ho  had 
been  a  laiy;u  merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  was 
particularly  skilled  in  matters  of  finance  and 
commerce,  and  was  always  on  committees 
charged  with  those  subjects — to  which  his  clear 
head,  and  j)ractical  knowledge,  lent  liglit  and 
order  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intricate  state- 
ments. He  easily  seized  the  practical  points  on 
these  subjects,  and  presented  them  clearly  and 
intelligibly  to  the  chamber.  Patriotism,  honor, 
and  integrity  were  his  eminent  characteristics  ; 
and  utilitarian  tlie  turn  of  his  mind ;  and  bene- 
ficial results  the  object  of  liis  labors.  Ho  be- 
longed to  that  order  of  niembo.  ^  who,  without 
classing  with  the  brilliant,  are  nevertheless  the 
most  useful  and  meritorious.  Ho  was  a  work- 
ing member;  and  worked  diligently,  judicious- 
ly, and  honestly,  for  the  public  good.    In  poli- 


tics he  was  democratic,  and  greatly  relied  m  r 
by  the  Presidents  JefiTerson,  Madison,  and  Mo' 
roe.   He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  revolutionarv 
stock  that  served  in  the  Senate — remaininr'  tlier,. 
until  1833— above  fifty  years  after  that  Declma- 
tion  of  Independence  which  he  hai'  helped  t 
make  good,  with  his^word.    Almost  octo-en*. 
rian,  he  was  fresh  and  vigorous  to  the  las^  md 
.■>mong  the  most  assiduous  and  deserving  mem- 
bers.   Ho  had  acquired  military  reputation  in 
the  war  of  the  Kevolution,  and  was  called  h 
his  fellow-citizens  to  take  command  of  the  local 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  when  threat- 
ened by  the  British  under  General  Ross  in 
1814 — and  commanded  successfully— witj)  ju 
judc^ment  of  age  and  the  fire  of  youth.    At  his 
death,  his  fellow-citizens  of  Baltimore  erected  a 
r-.onument  to  his  memory— well  due  to  him  as 
one  of  her  longest  and  most  respected  inhabit- 
ants, as  having  been  one  of  her  eminent  mer- 
chants, often  her  representative  in  CtiTess 
besides  being  senator ;  as  having  defeudcl  her 
both  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  in  that  of 
1812 ;  and  as  having  made  her  well'aie  and 
prosperity  a  special  object  of  his  care  in  all  tin 
situations  of  his  life,  both  public  and  private, 


CHAPTER   XL VI. 


SALT;  THE  UNIVEi;»iAI-ri  V  OF  ITS  SUPPLY;  JITS. I 
TKUY  AND  INDiSI'KNSAIlILITY  OF  ITOnEl 
TYRANNY  -'-ND  IMPI'TY  OF  ITS  TAXAmif 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  liENTON  :  EXTltACTS. 


It  is  probable  that  salt  is  the  ni'-jst  abuiitotl 
substance  of  our  globe— that  it  (Vj  nioio  aoun-l 
dant  tlian  earth  itself.    Like  other  necessaries  ofj 
life — like  air,  and  water,  and  food— it  is  iinivej 
sally  diffused,  and  inexhaustibly  supplied.  iJ 
is  found  in  all  climates,  and  in  a  great  varietj 
of  forms.    The  waters  hold  it  in  solution ;  th( 
earth  contains  it  in  solid  masses,    Everj- 
contains  it.    It  is  found  in  nil  the  boundlcj 
oceaii.s  which  surround  and  penetrate  the  orjllJ 
and  through  all  their  fathomless  depths,  .Miuijj 
inland  sens,  lakes,  pond.s,  and  poo's  arc  irapre 
nated  with  it.    Streams  of  Bulnio  water,  in  inj 
numerable  places,  emerging  from  the  twweljo 
the  earth,  approach  its  siurface,  and  cither ii 
from  it  in  perennial  springs,  or  »ro  easily  r 
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I  iiiTCil^"   In  til®  depths  of  the  earth  itself  it  is 

Loud  in  solid  irr.9se8  of  interminable  extent. 

Thas  in^-r'  ustibly  abundant,  and  universally 

I  diteo  -be  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence 

sfnit:  ;  manifested  in  the  cheapness  and  fa- 

I  ijjroff'.'.  jivcparation  of  this  necessary  of  life, 

[he  use  of  man.    In  all  the  warm  latitudes, 

lind  especially  between  the  tropics,  nature  her- 

Llfpcrl'omis  the  work.    The  beams  of  tho  sun 

Imporate  the  sea  water  in  all  the  low  and  shal- 

lloT  reservoirs,  where  it  is  driven  by  the  winds, 

lor  admitted  by  the  art  of  man ;  and  this  evapo- 

Intion  leaves  behind  a  deposit  of  pure   salt, 

liadv  I'or  "^^i  ^""^  costing  very  little  more  than 

Iaj  ijtar  of  gathering  it  up.    In  the  interior, 

1  in  the  colder  latitudes,  artificial  heat  is  sub- 

ttitutcd for tlie  beams  of  the  sun:  the  simplest 

^js  of  boiling  is  resorted  to ;  auJ  where 

k1  is  abundant,  and  especially  coal,  the  pre- 

tition  of  this  prime  necessary  is  still  cheap 

isv ;  and  from  six  to  ten  cents  the  rc:il 

istel  may  be  considered  as  the  ordinary  cost 

Kproduction.    Such  is  the  bouhtiful  and  cheap 

ly  of  this  article,  which  a  beneficent  Provi- 

ebas  provided  for  us.    The  Supreme  Ruler 

f  the  Universe  has  done  every  thing  to  supply 

ts  creatures  With  it.   Man,  the  fleeting  shadow 

(iUiinstant,  invested  with  his  little  brief  au- 

kority,  has  done  much  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

)  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  countries, 

^t  has  been  a  subject,  at  different  periods,  of 

m  taxation,  and  sometimes  of  individual  or 

IgovcrninentmonoiKily ;  and  precisely,  because 

iig  ai"  article  that  no  man  could  do  without, 

igcvornuicnt  wa.s  sure  of  its  tax,  and  the 

bnoiiolizor  of  his  price.    Almost  all  nations, 

|m!iic  period  of  their  history,  liavo  suffered 

1  separate  or  double  infliction  of  a  tax,  and  a 

3ly  on  its  .salt ;  and,  at  some  period,  all 

Ire  iVwit  themsclvoB,  from  one  or  both.    At 

Ml,  tlierj  remain  but  two  countries  which 

ler  both  evils,  our  Aineric.n..  and  the  British 

■t  Indies.    All  others  havi   got  rid  of  the 

Bopoly;  many  have  got   rid    of   tlic    tax. 

■oil;;  iithers,  the  very  country  from  which  wc 

lied  it,  and  the  one  above  all  others  least  able 

|lo  without  the  product  of  the  tax.    Eiighmd, 

bgh  loaded  with  debt,  and  taxed  iu  every 

,  is  now  free  from  the  salt  tax.     Since 

lit  has  been  totally  sujipressed  ;  and  tliis 

Bsarjr  of  life  is  now  as  free  there  as  air 

I  water,   She  even  has  a  statute  to  guard 
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its  price,  and  common  law  to  prevent  its  mo< 
nopoly. 

This  act  was  passed  in  1807.  The  common 
law  of  England  punishes  all  monopolizers,  fore- 
stallers,  and  rf  ;■,  raters.  The  Parliament,  in  1807, 
took  cognizance  of  a  reported  combination  to 
raise  the  price  of  salt,  and  examined  the  manu- 
facturers on  oath :  and  rebuked  them. 

Mr.  B.  said  ( Jiat  a  salt  tax  was  not  only  politi- 
cally, but  morally  wrong :  it  was  a  species  of 
impiety. '  Salt  stood  alone  amidst  the  produc- 
tions of  nature,  without  a  rival  or  siib.ititute, 
and  the  preserver  and  purifier  of  all  things. 
Most  nations  had  regarded  it  as  a  mystic  and 
sacred  substance.  Among  the  heathen  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  with  the  Jews,  it  was  u.«ed  in 
the  religious  ceremony  of  the  sacrifices — the  head 
of  the  victim  being  sprinkled  with  salt  and  water 
before  it  was  offered.  Among  the  primitive 
Christians,  it  was  the  subject  of  D.ivinc  allusioha, 
and  the  .tiymbol  of  purity,  of  incorruptibility, 
and  of  perpetuity.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were 
called  "  the  salt  of  the  earth  ; "  and  no  language, 
or  metaphor,  could  have  been  more  cxpre.jive 
of  their  character  and  mission — pure  in  them- 
selves, and  an  antidote  to  moral,  as  salt  w.os  to 
material  corruption.  Among  the  nations  of  tlie 
East  salt  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  sym- 
bol of  friendship,  and  the  pledge  of  inviolable 
fidelity.  lie  that  has  eaten  another'.s  salt,  hag 
contracted  t'' wards  his  benefactor  a  sacred  obli- 
gation ;  and  cannot  botray  or  injure  hijn  tiiere- 
after,  without  drawing  upon  himself  (acNJording^ 
to  his  religious  belief)  the  certain  eflects  of  the 
iJivino  displeasure.  While  many  nations  have 
religiously  regarded  this  substance,  all  havp 
abhorred  its  taxation ;  and  this  sentiment,  so 
universal,  so  profound,  so  inextinguishablo  in 
the  human  heart,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
tiio  legislator. 

Mr.  B.  concludcii  his  speech  with  V  "taring 
implacable  war  against  this  tax,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenant abuses,  of  monopoly  in  one  quarter 
of  the  Union,  and  of  undue  advantages  in  an- 
other. Ho  denounced  it  as  a  t.ix  upon  th*»  en- 
tire economy  of  natuue  and  of  aki — a  tax  up</n 
man  and  ui)on  lH'nwt--upon  life  and  upoit  Iwulth 
— upon  <»mfort  and  luxury — upon  want  Aiid 
superfluity — upon  food  and  upoii  raiment — on 
washing,  and  on  cleanliness.  Jle  calk-il  »♦  • 
heartless  and  tyrant  tax,  as  uwxi.ri^M  (u^  it  WM 
omnijiotent  und  onmipresent ;  a  tax  wliich  no 
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economy  could  avoid — no  poverty  could  shun — 
no  privation  escape — no  cunning  elude — no  force 
resist — no  dexterity  avert — no  curses  repulse- 
no  prayers  could  deprecate.  It  was  a  tax  which 
invaded  the  entire  dominion  of  human  opera- 
tions, falling  with  its  greatest  weight  upon  the 
most  helpless,  and  the  most  meritorious ;  and 
depriving  the  nation  of  benefits  infinitely  tran- 
scending in  value,  the  amount  of  its  own  pro- 
duct. I  devote  myself,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  the  extir- 
pation of  this  odious  tax,  and  its  still  more 
odious  progeny — tliesalt  monopoly  of  the  Wtat. 
I  war  against  them  while  they  exist,  and  while 
I  remain  on  this  floor.  Twelve  years  have  passed 
away — two  years  more  than  the  siege  of  Tpoy 
lasted — since  I  began  this  contest.  Notliing 
disheartened  by  so  many  defeats,  in  so  long  a 
time,  I  prosecute  the  war  with  unabated  vigor ; 
and,  relying  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause, 
firmly  calculate  upon  ultimivte  and  final  bucccss. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

I'AIilINO    OFF. 

At  this  time,  and  in  the  House  of  Reprcserta- 
tivea,  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  the  spec- 
tacle of  members  "pairingr  off"  as  the  phrase 
was ;  that  is  to  say,  two  members  cf  opposite 
political  parties  agreeing  lo  absent  themselves 
from  the  duties  of  the  House,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House,  and  without  deducting  their 
per  diom  pay  during  the  time  of  such  voluntary 
absence.  Such  agreements  were  a  clear  breach 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  a  d..iieg'U'd  of  the 
con8titu*'on,  nnc'  '  practice  open  to  tlio  grossest 
abuses.  .\n  instance  of  the  kind  was  avowed 
on  the  floor  by  one  of  the  par'  s  to  the  agree- 
ment, by  giving  as  a  reason  for  not  voting  that 
he  had  ^'paired  ojf"  with  another  member, 
whose  affairs  required  him  to  go  home.  It  was 
a  strange  annunciation,  and  called  for  rebuke; 
and  there  was  a  member  prcseni  who  had  the 
spirit  to  administer  it ;  ami  from  whom  it  came 
fith  the  greatest  proprii'ty  on  rxcount  of  his 
9ge  and  dignity,  and  perfect  Uttention  to  all  his 
duties  as  a  mcmljur,  both  in  bis  attendance  in 
the  House  and  in  the  coniniittce  romns.  That 
member  was  Mr.  John  Quinny  Adams,  who  im- 


mediately proposed  to  the  House  the  adoptioj 
of  this  resolution :  "  Resolved,  that  the  practice 
first  openly  avowed  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  of  pairing  ofl",  involves,  on  the  part  of 
the  members  resorting  to  it,  the  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  an  express 
nde  of  this  House,  and  of  the  duties  of  both 
parties  in  the  transaction  to  their  immediate 
constituents,  to  this  House,  and  to  their  conn. 
try."    This  resolve  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
to  take  its  turn,  but  not  being  reached  duriiw 
the  session,  was  not  voted  upon.    Ihat  was  the 
first  instance  of  this  reprehensible  practice  fifty 
years  after  the  government  had  gone  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  smce  then  it  has  become  common, 
and  even  inveterate,  and  is  carried  to  g«at 
length.  Members  pair  ofi",  and  do  as  they  please 
— eithrr  remain  in  the  city,  refusing  to  attend 
to  any  duty,  o-"  go  off  together  to  neighborin? 
cities ;  or  separate ;  one  staying  and  one  going- 
and  the  one  that  remains  sometimes  standing 
up  in  his  place,  and  telling  the  Speaker  of  the 
Housu  that  he  had  paired  off";  and  so  refusing  to 
vote.  There  is  no  justification  for  such  conduct"  I 
and  it  becomes  a  facile  way  for  shirking  duty 
and  evading  responsibility.    If  a  member  is  un- 
der a  necessity  to  go  away  the  rules  of  the  House 
require  him  to  ask  leave  ;  and  the  journals  of 
the  early  Congresses  are  full  of  such  applicationi 
If  he  is  compelled  to  go,  it  is  his  misfortune 
and  should  not  bo  communicated  to  another, 
Tliis  writer  had  never  seen  an  instance  of  it  in 
the  Senate  during  his  thirty  years  of  service 
there ;   but  the  practice  has  since  penetrated 
that  body;  and"  pairing  oil'"  has  become  as 
common  in  that  House  as  in  the  otbci-,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  and  with  an  aggravation  j 
of  tlie  evil,  as  the  absence  of  a  senat<-r  is  a  loss  j 
to  his  State  of  half  its  weight.    As  a  conse- 
quence, tlie  two  Houses  are  liabitually  I'ounil  | 
voting  with  deficient  numbers— often  to  the ei- 
tt'iit  of  a  third — often  witli  a  bare  quorum. 

In  tlie  first  age  of  the  government  no  niemlier  I 
absented  himself  from  the  serv'co  of  the  House  I 
to  which  ho  belonged  without  first  askinir, audi 
obtaining  it«  leave;  or,  if  called  oH'  suddeniy.jj 
colleague  was  engaged  to  state  the  eiivuraslance  j 
to  tlie  House,  and  ask  the  leave.  In  ihr  joitmI 
of  the  two  Houses,  for  the  first  thirty  jwrsc 
the  government,  there  is,  in  the  index.aregiilitj 
head  for  "absent  without  leave j"  aud,luriiiif| 
to  tlio  indii.'ated  page,  every  such  nnuicffillUj 
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seen.  That  head  in  the  index  has  disappeared 
in  later  times.  I  recollect  no  instance  of  leave 
jgked  since  the  last  of  the  early  members— 
the  Macons,  Randolphs,  Rufus  Kings,  Samuel 
Smiths,  and  John  Taylors  of  Caroline— disap- 
Lred  from  the  halls  of  Congress. 


CHAPTER  XLYIII. 

TAX  ON  BANK  NOTES:  MR.  BENTON'S  SPEECH  : 
EXTRACTS: 

Ms.  Benton  brought  forward  his  promised 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  tax  the 
circulation  of  banks  and  bankers,  and  of  all  cor- 
porations, companies  or  individuals  which  issued 
paper  currency.    He  said  nothing  was  more 
reasonable  than  to  require  the  moneyed  interest 
which  was  employed  in  banking,  and  especially 
in  that  branch  of  banking  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  profitable  business  of  converting  lamp- 
black and  rags  into  money,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government.     It  was  a  large  in- 
ttrest,  very  able,  and  very  proper,  to  pay  taxes, 
and  which  paid  nothing  (it  heir  profitable  issues 
-profitable  to  them— injurious  to  the  country. 
It  was  an  interest  which  possessed  many  privi- 
leges over  the  rest  of  the  community  by  law; 
which  usurped  many  others  which  the  laws  did 
not  grant ;  which,  in  fact,  set  the  laws  and  the 
goTemment  at  defiance  whenever  it  pleased ;  and 
which,  in  addition  to  all  these  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages, was  entirely  exempt  from  federal  taxa- 
tion.  While  the  producing  and  laboring  classes 
were  all  taxed ;  while  these  meritorious  classes, 
with  their  small  incomes,  were  taxed  in  their  com- 
forts and  necpssaritc — in  their  salt,  iron,  sugar, 
blankets,  huts,  coats  aiid  shoes,  and  so  many 
other  articles— the  banking  interest,  which  dealt 
in  hundreds  of  millions,  which  manufiictured 
and  monopolized  money,  which  put  uj)  and  put 
down  prices,  and  held  the  whole  country  sub- 
ject to  its  power,  and  tributary  to  its  wealth, 
paid  nothing.    This  wns  wrong  in  itself,  and 
unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  community.    It  wns 
'  Jn  error  or  mistake  in  f^overmnent  which  he  had 
long  intended  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Scn- 
it«  :ind  the  country ;  and  ho  Judged  the  present 
conjuncture  to  be  a  proper  time  for  doing  it. 
I  ReTcnuu  is  wanted.    A  general  revision  of  the 


tariff  is  about  to  take  place.  An  adjustment  of 
the  taxes  for  a  long  period  is  about  to  be  made. 
This  is  the  time  to  bring  forward  the  banking 
interest  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  now  in  the 
fact  of  proving  themselves  to  be  a  great  burden 
on  the  public,  and  the  public  mind  is  beginning 
to  consider  whether  there  is  any  way  to  make 
them  amenable  to  law  and  government. 

In  other  countries,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  banking 
interest  was  subject  to  tax.ition.  He  knew  of  no 
country  in  which  banking  was  tolerated,  except 
our  own,  in  which  it  was  not  taxed.  In  Great 
Britain— that  country  from  which  we  borrow 
the  banking  system — the  banking  interest  pays 
its  fair  and  full  proportion  of  the  public  taxes: 
it  pays  at  present  rear  four  millions  of  dollars. 
It  paid  in  1836  the  sum  of  $3,725,400 :  in  1837 
it  paid  $3,594,300.  These  were  the  last  years  . 
for  which  he  had  seen  the  details  of  the  British 
taxation,  and  the  amounts  he  had  stated,  com- 
prehended the  bank  tax  upon  the  whole  united 
kingdom :  upon  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  upon  England  and  Wales.  It  was  a  hand- 
some item  in  the  budget  of  British  taxation,  and 
was  levied  on  two  branches  of  the  banking 
business :  on  the  circulation,  and  on  bills  of  ex- 
change. In  the  bill  which  ho  intended  to  bring 
forward,  the  circulation  alone  wns  proposed  to 
be  taxed ;  and,  in  that  respect,  the  paper  sys- 
tem would  still  remain  more  favored  here  than 
it  was  in  Great  Britain. 

In  our  own  country,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  banking 
interest  had  formerly  been  taxed,  and  that  in  all 
its  branches;  in  its  circulation,  its  discounts, 
and  its  bills  of  t'xchange.  This  wns  during  the 
lato  war  with  Great  Britain;  and  though  the 
banking  business  was  then  small  compared  to 
what  it  is  now,  yet  the  product  of  the  tax  was 
considerable,  and  well  worth  the  gathcrmg :  it 
was  abont  $500,000  per  annum.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  this  tax  was  abolished  ;  while  most  of 
the  war  taxes,  laid  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  for  the  same  period,  were 
continued  in  force ;  among  them  the  tax  on 
salt,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  By  a  perver- 
sion of  evcy  principle  of  righteous  taxation,  the 
tax  on  banlis  was  abolished,  and  that  on  salt 
was  continued.  This  has  remained  the  case  fot 
t\r  mty-flvo  years,  and  it  is  time  to  reverse  tha 
proceeding.  It  is  time  to  make  the  banks  pay 
and  to  let  salt  go  ftrce.  , 
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THIRTY  YEARS'  VIEW. 


Mr.  B.  next  stated  the  manner  of  levying  the 
bank  tax  at  present  in  Great  Britain,  which  he 
Eaid  was  done  with  great  facility  and  simplicity. 
It  was  a  levy  of  a  fixed  simi  on  the  average  cir- 
culation of  the  year,  which  the  bank  was  .re- 
quired to  give  in  for  taxation  like  any  other 
property,  and  the  amount  collected  by  a  distress 
warrant  if  not  paid.  This  simple  and  obvious 
method  of  making  the  levy,  had  been  adopted 
in  1815,  and  had  been  followed  ever  since.  Be- 
fore that  time  it  was  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  stamp  duty ;  a  stamp  being  re- 
quired for  each  note,  but  with  the  privilege  of 
compounding  for  a  gross  sum.  In  1815  the  op- 
tion of  compounding  was  dropped:  a  gross 
amount  was  fixed  by  law  as  the  tax  upon  every 
million  of  the  circulation ;  and  this  change  in 
the  mode  of  collection  has  operated  so  benefi- 
cially that,  though  temporary  at  first,  it  has  been 
made  permanent.  The  amount  fixed  was  at  the 
rate  of  £3,500  for  every  milhon.  This  was  for 
the  circulation  only :  a  separate,  and  much 
heavier  tax  was  laid  ujjon  bills  of  exchange,  to 
be  collected  by  a  stamp  duty,  without  the  privi- 
lege of  composition. 

Mr.  B.  here  read,  from  a  recent  history  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  a  brief  account  of  the  taxation 
of  the  circulation  of  that  institution  for  the  last 
fifty  years — from  1790  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  her  circulation  began  to 
be  taxed,  because  at  that  time  only  did  she 
begin  to  have  a  circulation  which  displaced  the 
specie  of  the  country.  She  then  began  to  issue 
notes  under  ten  pounds,  having  been  first  char- 
tered with  the  privilege  of  issuing  none  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  century — from 
1G94  to  1790 — before  she  got  down  to  £5,  and 
afterwards  to  £2,  and  to  £1 ;  and  from  that  time 
the  Specie  basis  was  displaced,  the  currency 
convulsed,  and  the  banks  suspending  and  break- 
ing. The  government  indemnified  itself,  in  a 
small  degree,  for  the  mischiefs  of  the  pestiferous 
currency  which  it  had  authorized ;  and  the  ex- 
tract which  he  was  about  to  read  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  taxation  on  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  which,  commencing  at  the  small  composi- 
tion of  £12,000  per  annum,  now  amounts  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  near  four  millions  of 
dollars  wliich  the  paper  system  pays  annually 
to  the  British  Treasury.    He  read  : 

"The  Bank,  till  lately,  has  o  I  ways  been  par- 
joularly  favoixnl  in  the  composition  which  they 


paid  for  stamp  duties.    In  1791,  they  paid 
composition  of  £12,000  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  al 
stamps,  either  on  bill  or  notes.    In  1799  on  an 
increase  of  the  stamp  duty,  their  comp'ositioD 
was  advanced  to  £20,000 ;  and  an  addition  of 
£4,000  for  notes  issued  under  £5  raised  the 
whole  to'  £24,000.    In  1804,  an  addition  of  not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  was  made  to  the  stamp 
duty  5  but,  although  the  Bank  circulation  of 
notes  under  £5  had  increased  from  oce  and  a 
half  to  four  and  a  half  millions,  the  whole 
composition  was  only  raised  from  £24  000  to 
£32  000.    In  1808,  there  was  a  further  increase 
of  thirty-three  per  cent,  to  the  stamp  duty  at 
which  time  the  composition  was  raised  from 
£32j000  to  £42,000.    In  both  these  instances 
the  increase  was  not  in  proportiv>t  even  to  the 
increase  of  duty ;  and  no  allowance  whatever 
was  juado  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
bank  circulation.    It  was  not  till  the  session 
of  1815,  on  a  further  increase  of  the  stamp  duty 
that  the  new  principle  was  established,  and  the 
Bank  compelled  to  pay  a  composition  in  some 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  circulation, 
The  composition  is  now  fixed  as  follows:  Upon 
the  average  circulation  of  the  preceding  rear, 
the  Bank  is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £3|5()0'  per 
million,  on  their  aggregate  circulation,  without 
reference  to  the  ditiercnt  classes  and  value  of 
their  notes.    The  establishment  of  this  princi- 
ple, it  is  calculated,  caused  a  saving  to  the  pab- 
lie,  in  the  years  1815  aud  181G,  of  £70,000. 
By  the  neglect  of  this  principle,  which  ought  to 
have  been  adopted  in  1799,  Mr.  Ricardo  csti- 
mated  the  public  to  have  been  losers,  and  tlio 
Bank  consequently  gainers,  of  no  less  a  simi 
than  half  a  ■million.'''' 

Mr.  B.  remarked  briefly  upon  the  equity  of 
this  tax,  the  simplicity  of  its  levy  since  181.5, 
and  its  large  product,  lie  deemed  it  the  propef 
model  to  be  followed  in  the  United  States,  un- 
less wo  should  go  on  the  principle  of  copyin;; 
all  that  was  evil,  and  rejecting  all  that  wis 
good  in  the  British  paper  system.  We  bor- 
rowed the  banking  system  from  the  Engli-!i 
with  all  its  foreign  ^  ices,  and  t'lien  added  otl.ii; 
of  our  own  to  it.  England  has  suppressed  tiic 
pestilence  of  notes  under  £5  (near  $25)  j  we 
retain  small  notes  down  to  a  dollar,  and  (henco 
to  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  She  has 
taxed  all  notes  ;  and  those  under  £5  she  i.^scJ 
highest  while  she  had  them ;  we,  on  the  c  ,.- 
trary,  tax  none.  The  additional  tax  of  £4,C(;J 
on  the  notes  under  £5  rested  on  the  fair  prin- 
ciple of  taxing  highest  that  which  was  most 
pn^fitable  to  the  owner,  and  most  injurious  to  i 
the  country.  The  small  notes  fell  within  that  j 
category,  and  therefore  paid  highest. 

Having  thus  showu  that  bank  circuistioDJ 
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«js  now  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  been 
for  fifty  years,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  it 
hart  also  been  taxed  in  the  United  States. 
rpjs  was  in  the  year  1813.  In  the  month  of 
/ugastof  that  year,  a  stamp-act  was  passed, 

plicable  to  banks  and  to  bankers,  and  taxing 
them  in  the  three  great  branches  of  thevc  busi- 
ness to  <rit :  the  circulation,  the  discountf,  and 
the  bills  of  exchange.  On  the  circulation,  the 
tax  conunenced  at  one  cent  on  a  one  dollar 
jote,  and  rose  gradually  to  fifty  dollars  on 
notes  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars ;  with  the 
privilege  of  compounding  for  a  gross  sum  in 
lieu  of  the  duty.  On  the  fiiscounts,  the  tax 
began  at  five  cents  on  notes  discounted  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  rose  gradually  to  five  dol- 
Im  on  notes  of  eight  thousand  dollars  and  up- 
iranls.  On  bills  of  exchange,  it  began  at  five 
cents  on  bills  of  fifty  dollars,  and  rose  to  five 

dollars  on  those  of  eight  thousand  dollars  and 


Such  was  the  tax,  continued  Mr.  B.,  which 
the  moneyed  interest,  employed  in  banking, 
TO  required  to  pay  in  1813,  and  which  it  con- 
tinued to  pay  until  1817.  In  that  year  the 
banks  were  released  from  taxation,  while  taxes 
were  continued  upon  all  the  comforts  and  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Taxes  are  now  continued 
upon  articles  of  prime  necessity— upon  salt 
evcn-aud  the  question  will  now  go  before  the 
Senate  and  country,  whether  the  banking  in- 
terest, which  has  now  grown  so  rich  and  pow- 
icrful— which  monopolizes  the  money  of  the 
country— beards  the  government — makes  dis- 
tress or  prosperity  when  it  pleases — the  ques- 
tion is  now  come  whether  this  interest  shall 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  tax,  while  every 
Mng  else  has  to  pay. 

Mr,  B.  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  bank- 
ling  interest  of  the  present  day  would  relish  a 
I  proposition  to  make  them  contribute  to  the 
I  support  of  the  government.  He  did  not  know 
Uow  they  would  take  it ;  but  ho  did  know  how 
libanker  qf  the  old  school — one  who  paid  on 
J!i;ht|  according  to  his  promise,  and  never  broke 
jipromise  to  the  holder  of  his  notes— he  did 
|how  how  such  a  banker  viewed  the  act  of 
3;  and  he  would  exhibit  his  behavior  to  the 

Senate;  he  spoke  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard 
ladelphia ;  and  he  would  let  him  speak 
iself  by  reading  some  passages  from  a  pe- 


tition which  he  presented  to  Congress  the  year 
after  the  tax  on  bank  notes  was  laid. 
Mr.  B.  read : 

"That  your  memorialist  has  established  a 
bank  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  his  own  individual  fortune  and  credit, 
and  for  his  own  exclusive  emolument,  and  that 
ho  is  willing  most  cheerfully  to  contribute,  in 
common  wiUi  his  fellow-citizens  throughout 
the  United  States,  a  full  proportion  of  the  taxes 
which  have  been  imposed  for  the  support  of  the 
national  government,  according  to  the  profits 
of  his  occupation  and  the  value  of  his  estate ; 
but  a  construction  has  been  given  to  the  acts 
of  Congress  laying  duties  on  notes  of  banks, 
&c.,  from  which  great  difficulties  have  occurred, 
and  great  inequalities  daily  produced  to  the 
disadvantnie  of  his  bank,  that  were  not,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  legislature.  And  your  memorialist  hav- 
ing submitted  these  considerations  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  respectfully  prays,  that  the  act 
of  Congress  may  be  so  amended  as  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  a 
composition  for  the  stamp  duty,  in  the  case  of 
private  bankers,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  corpo- 
rations and  companies,  or  so  as  to  render  the 
duty  equal  in  its  operations  upon  every  deno- 
mination of  bankers." 

Mr.  B,  had  read  these  passages  from  Mr.  Gi- 
rard's  petition  to  Congress  in  1814,  Jirst,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  readiness  with 
which  a  banker  of  the  old  school  paid  the  taxes 
which  the  government  imposed  upon  his  busi- 
ness ;  and,  next,  to  show  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  that  tax,  which  on  the  circulation 
alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the 
million.  All  this,  with  the  additional  tax  on 
the  discounts,  and  on  the  bills  of  exchange,  Mr. 
Girard  was  entirely  willing  to  pay,  provided  all 
paid  alike.  All  he  asked  was  equality  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
same  composition  which  was  allowed  to  incor- 
porated banks.  This  was  a  reasonable  request, 
and  was  immediately  granted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  B,  said  revenue  was  one  object  of  his 
bill :  the  regulation  of  the  currency  by  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes  and  the  consequent 
protection  of  the  constitutional  currency,  was 
another :  and  for  that  purpose  the  tax  was  pro- 
posed to  be  heaviest  on  notes  under  twenty 
dollars,  and  to  be  augmented  annually  until  h 
accomplished  its  object. 
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THIRTY  Yl.AUS'  VIEVr, 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

LIBKRATION  OF  SLAVED   BELONGING  TO  AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS  IN  BRITISU  COLONIAL  PORT?*. 

TJp  ^o  this  time,  and  within  a  period  of  Un 
years,  tlree  instances  of  this  kind  had  occurred. 
First,  that  of  the  schooner  Comet.     This  ves- 
sel sailed  from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
year  1830,  destined  for  New  Orleans,  having, 
among  other  things,  a  number  of  slaves  on 
board.     Her  papers  were  regular,  and  the  voy- 
age in  all  respects  lawful.     She  was  stranded 
on  one  of  the  false  keys  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  almn-it  in 
sight  of  our  owu  shores.    The  jjcrsons  on  board, 
including  the  slaves,  were  taken  by  the  wreck- 
ers, against  the  remonstrance  of  tlu  captain  and 
the  owners  of  the  slaves,  uito  Nassau,  New 
Providence — one  of  the  Bahama  Islands ;  where 
the  slaves  were  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by 
the  local  authorities.    The  second  was  the  case 
of  the  Encomium.    She  sailed  from  Charleston 
in  1 834,  destined  to  New  Orleans,  on  a  voyage 
lawful  and  regular,  and  was  stranded  near  the 
Rf  j>e  jilace,  and  with  the  same  fate  with  the 
Comet.    She  was  carried  into  Nassau,  where 
the  slaves  were  also  seized  and  detained  by  the 
lool  authorities.     The  slaves  belonged  to  the 
Messrs.  "Waddell  of  North  Carolina,  among  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and 
on  their  way  to  Louisiana  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  that  State.    The  third 
case  was  that  of  the  Enterprize,  sailing  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1835,  destined  for 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  a  lawful  voyage, 
and  with  regular  papi,is.    She  was  forced  una- 
voidably, by  stress  of  t.  eather,  into  Port  Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda  Island,  where  the  slaves  on 
board  were  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by  the 
local  authorities.     The  owners  of  the  slaves, 
protesting  in  vain,  at  the  time,  and  in  every  in- 
stance, against  this  seizure  of  their  property, 
afterwards  applied  to  their  own  government  for 
redress ;   and  after  ytars  of  negotiation  with 
Qreat  Britain,  redress  was  obtained  in  the  two 
first  cases — the  full  value  of  the  slaves  being 
delivered  to  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the 
owners.      This  was  accomplished  during  Mr. 
Van  Burcn's*  administration,  the  negotiation 


having  commenced  nndor  tiiat  of  President 
Jackson.  Compensation  in  the  case  of  the  En- 
terpri""  had  been  refused ;  nnd  the  reason  giveu 
for  tlw  '-liatinction  in  the  ca^es,  was,  that  the 
t'T'  liiai,  happened  during  the  time  that  slavery 
exisud  in  the  British  West  India  colonies— the 
latter  after  itF  abolition  there.  All  these  Mere 
coasting  voyagta  between  one  port  of  the  United 
Si  ites  and  another,  and  involved  practical  queg- 
tions  of  great  interest  to  ,  '!  th'.'  slave  States, 
Mr.  Calhoun  brought  the  question  before  the 
Senate  in  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he  drew  m 
for  the  occasion ;  and  which  were  hi  the* 
words : 

"  Resolted.  That  a  ship  or  a  vessel  on  the 
high  seas,  in  time  of  peace,  engaged  in  a  lawful 
voyage,  is,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations  un- 
der the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to 
which  her  ilag  belongs  ;  as  much  so  as  if  con- 
stituting a  part  of  its  own  domain. 

"  liesolved,  That  if  such  ship  or  vessel  should 
be  forced  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  una- 
voidable cause,  into .  the  port  of  a  friendly 
power,  she  would,  under  the  same  laws,  lo^ 
none  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  her  on  the 
high  seas  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  and  her 
cargo  and  persons  on  board,  with  their  proper- 
ty, and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  their  per- 
sonal relations,  as  established  by  the  laws  "f  the 
State  to  which  they  belong,  would  he  placed 
under  the  protection  which  the  laws  of  nations 
extend  to  the  unfortunate  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

'•  liesolved,  That  the  brig  Enterprize,  which 
was  forced  unavoidably  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda  Island,  while  on 
a  lawful  voyage  on  the  high  seas  from  one  port 
cf  the  Union  to  another,  comes  within  the  prin- 
ciples embraced  in  the  foregoing  resolutions 
and  that  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  ne- 
groes on  board  by  the  local  authority  of  iho  { 
island,  was  an  act  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  highly  unjust  to  our  own  citizen  j 
to  whom  they  belong." 

It  was  in  this  latter  case  that  Mr.  Calhomi  | 
wished  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  point  ho  had  toargue  was,  whether  i| 
municipal  regulation  of  Great  Britain  could  al- 
ter tho  law  of  nations?    Under  that  law  she  I 
made  indemnity  for  tho  slaves  liberated  in  the  I 
two  first  cases :  under  her  own  municipal  law  j 
she  denied  it  in  the  latter  case.    Tho  distino  j 
tion  taken  by  the  British  minister  was,  that  in  j 
tho  first  cases,  slavery  existing  in  this  Britisli  j 
colony  and  recognized  by  law,  tlie  persons  com- 1 
ing  in  with  their  slaves  had  a  property  in  them  j 
which  had  been  divested:  in  tho  latter  easel 
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that  slavery  being  no  longer  recognized  io  this 
colr-ny.  there  was  no  property  in  them  after 
tbfir  iirrival;  and  consequently  no  rights  di- 
wbted.  M  •  Calhoun  admitted  that  would  be 
the  case  if  the  entrance  bad  been  voluntary ; 
but  denied  ■  c  where  the  entrance  was  forced ; 
,s  in  this  case.    His  argum ■  Mt  was ; 

"I  ,i    "ct  not  to  the  rulo.     If  our  citizens  had 
no  rieht  to  their  slaves,  at  any  time  after  they 
entered  the  British  territory— that  is.  if  th. 
Biro  fact  of  entering  extingii  -^hcd  nil  rif;;ht  • 
them  (for  that  is  the  .imount  of  tli"  nil- 
they  could,  of  coufm',  have   no  claim  on 
British  government,  for  the  plain  rea    ii  \ 
the  local  autliority,  in  seizing  ;   id  detai 
neToes.  seized  and  detained  what,  by  i:.i\>\>- 
tion  did  not  belong  to  them.     That  is  clc 
enough ;  but  let  us  scm    the  application  :    it  is 
(nven  in  a  few  words.     lie  says:    'Now  the 
omersof  the  slaves  on  bdiird  the  Enterprize 
never  wire   lawfully  in  ponsession  of  those 
slaves witliin  the  British  territory;'  assigning 
for  reason,  "that  before  the  Enterprize  arrii'cd 
at  Bermuda,  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the 
British  empire' — an  assertion   which  I  shall 
show,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  my  remarks,  to 
be  erroneous.    From  that,  and  tiiat  alone,  he 
conits  l.>  the  conclusion,  'that  the  negroes  on 
board  tlie  Enterprize       1,  by  entering  within 
the  British  jurisdiction,  acquired  rights  which 
the  local  courts  were  bound  ♦)  protect.'    Such 
certainly  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had 
been  brought  in,  or  entered  voluntarily.     He 
who  enters  voluntarily  the  territory  of  another 
State,  tacitly  submits   himself,  with  all    his 
rights,  to  its  law.s,  and  is  as  much  bound  to 
submit  to  them  as  its  citizens  or  subjects.     No 
one  denies  that ;   but  that  is  not  !  ho  present 
case.    They  entered  not  voluntarily,  but  from 
necessity;   and   the   very  point  at   issue  is, 
ffhether  the  British  municipal  laws  ct   ,ld  di- 
vest their  owners  of  property  iu  their  slaves  on 
entering  British  tenitory,  in  cases  such  as  the 
Enterprize,  when  the  vessel  has  been  forced 
into  their  territory  by  necessity,  through  an 
Kt  of  Providcnpx),  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on 
board.   We  deny  they  can,  and  maintain  the 
opposite  ground: — that  the  law  of  nations  in 
such  cases  interposes  and  protects  the  vessel 
and  those  on  board,  \vith  their  rights,  against 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  State,  to  which  they 
have  never  submitted,  and  to  which  it  would 
be  crhcl  and  inhuman,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  sub- 
ject them.    Such  is  clearly  the  point  at  issue 
between  the  two  governments ;  and  it  is  not 
less  clear,  that  it  is  the  very  point  a.ssumed  by 
the  British  negotiator  in  the  controversy." 

This  is  fair  reasoning  upon  the  law  of  the 
ase,  and  certainly  left  the  law  of  nations  in 
1  force  in  favor  of  the  American  owners. 


The  equity  of  the  case  was  also  fully  stated, 
and  the  injuiy  shown  to  be  of  a  practical  kind, 
which  self-protection  required  the  United  Statei 
to  prevent  for  the  future.  In  this  sense,  Mr. 
Calhoun  argued : 

'•  To  us  this  is  not  a  mere  abstract  question, 
nor  one  simply  relating  to  the  free  use  of  the 
high  seas.     It  comes  nearer  home.    It  is  one 
of   free  and  safe    passage  from  one  port  to 
an'  ther  of  our  Union  ;  as  much  so  to  us,  as  a 
tion  touching  the  free  and  safe  use  of  the 
f>ls  between  England  and  Ireland  on  the 
•  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent 
'lerj  would  be  to  Great  Britain.    To 
Its  deep  importance  to  us,  it  must 
li.  uiindj  that  the  island  of  Bermuda 
1     I  short  distiince  off  our  coast,  and  that 
the  chaimel  between  the  Bahama  islands  and 
Florida  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  on  an  average  not  more  than  fifty 
wide ;  and  that  through  this  long,  narrow  and 
difficult  channel,  the  immense  trade  between 
our  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  must  pass,  which,  at  no  distant  period, 
will  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  trade  of 
the  Union.    The  principle  set  up  by  the  British 
government,  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent, 
would  do  much  to  close   this    all-important 
channel,  by  rendering  it  too  hazardous  for  use. 
She  has  only  to  give  an  indefinite  extension  to 
the  principle  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Enter- 
prize, and  the  work  would  be  done ;  and  why 
has  she  not  as  good  a  right  to  apply  it  to  a  car- 
go of  sugar  or  c  tton,  as  to  the  slavesi  who  pro- 
duced it." 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittco  on  foreign  relations,  which  reported 
them  back  with  .sdine  slight  alteration,  not  af- 
fecting -or  impairing  their  force ;  and  in  that 
form  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Although  there  was  no  opposition  to 
them,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  justified  a 
record  of  the  vote ;  and  they  were  accordingly 
taken  by  yeas  v-ud  nays — or  rather,  by  yeas : 
for  there  were  no  nays.  This  was  one  of  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  dwell, 
when,  on  a  question  purely  sectional  and 
Southern,  and  wholly  in  the  interest  of  slave 
property,  there  was  no  division  of  sentimect  in 
the  American  Senate. 
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THIRTT  TEARS'  VIEW. 


CHAPTER    L. 

RESIGNATION  OF  8ENAT0E  HOGH  LAWBON 
■VTHITE  OF  TENNESSEE:  HfS  DEATH:  SOME 
NOTIOE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  OHABAOTEB. 

This  resignation  took  place  under  circumstances, 
not  frequent,  but  i^onietinies  occurring  in  the 
Senate — tliat  of  receiving  instructions  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  State,  which  either  op- 
erate as  a  censure  upon  a  senator,  or  require 
him  to  do  something  which  either  his  con- 
sdenfti,  or  his  honor  forbids.  Mr.  White  at 
thia  time — the  sessiqp  of  1839-'40 — received 
instructions  from  the  General  Assembly  of  his 
State  which  affected  him  in  both  ways — con- 
demning past  conduct,  and  prescribing  a  future 
course  which  he  could  not  follow.  He  had 
been  democratic  from  his  youth— came  into  the 
Senate — ^had  grown  aged — aa  such :  but  of  late 
years  had  voted  generally  with  the  irhigs  on 
their  leading  measures,  and  classed  politically 
with  them  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In 
these  circumstances  he  received  instructions  to 
reverse  his  course  of  voting  on  these  leading 
measures — naming  them ;  and  requiring  him  to 
support  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
He  consulted  his  self-respect,  as  well  as  obeyed 
a  democratic  principle ;  and  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion. It  was  th^  conclusion  of  a  public  life 
which  disappointed  its  whole  previous  course. 
From  his  youth  he  had  been  a  popular  man, 
and  that  as  the  fair  reward  of  conduct,  without 
practising  an  art  to  obtain  it,  or  even  seeming  to 
know  that  he  was  winning  it.  Bred  a  kwyer, 
and  coming  early  to  the  bar,  he  was  noted  for  a 
probity,  modesty  and  gravity — with  a  learning, 
ability,  assiduity  and  patience — which  marked 
him  for  the  judicial  bench:  and  he  was  soon  pla- 
ced upon  it—  that  of  the  Superior  Court.  After- 
wards, when  fjie  judiciary  of  the  State  was  re- 
modelled, he  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Oourt.  It  was  considered  a  favor  to  the 
public  to  get  him  to  take  the  place.  That  is  well 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  View,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  author  of  the  new  modelled  Judiciary.  He 
applied  to  Judge  White,  who  had  at  that  time 
•vtumed  to  the  bar,  to  know  if  he  would  take 


the  place ;  and  considered  the  new  syBtem  ao- 
credited  with  the  public  on  receiving  his  tn. 
swer  that  he  would.  That  was  all  that  he  luj 
to  do  with  getting  the  appointment :  he  m» 
elected  unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly 
with  whom  the  appointment  rested.  That  is 
about  the  way  in  which  he  received  all  his  ap- 
pointments,  i  'ither  from  his  State,  or  from  the 
federal  government — merely  agreeing  to  talie 
the  ofilce  if  it  was  offered  to  him ;  but  not  al- 
ways agreeing  to  accept :  often  refusing— as  in 
the  case  of  a  cabinet  appointment  offered  him 
by  President  Jackson,  his  political  and  perso- 
nal friend  of  forty  years'  standing.  It  was  long 
before  he  would  enter  a  political  career,  but 
finally  consented  to  become  senator  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States:  always  discharging 
the  duties  of  vn  oflSce,  when  accepted,  withfce 
assiduity  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  to  be  a  ma- 
chine in  the  hands  of  his  duty ;  and  with  an  in- 
t(^ity  of  purpose  which  left  his  name  without 
spot  or  stain.  It  is  beautiful  to  contemplate 
such  a  career ;  sad  to  see  it  set  under  a  cloud 
in  his  advanced  years.  He  became  alienated 
from  his  old  friends,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally— even  from  General  Jackson;  and  even- 
tually fell  under  the  censure  of  his  State,  as 
above  related — that  State  which,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  had  considered  it  a  favor  to  itself 
that  he  should  accept  the  highest  offices  in  her 
gift.  He  resigned  in  January,  and  died  in  Maj 
— his  death  accelerated  by  the  chagrin  of  his 
spirit ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings, 
though  of  such  measured  and  quiet  deportment 
His  death  was  announced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
senator  who  was  his  colleague  at  the  time  of 
his  resignatioii — Mr.  Alexander  Anderson;  and 
the  motion  for  the  usual  honors  to  his  memory 
was  seconded  by  Senator  Preston,  who  pro- 
nounced on  the  occasion  a  eulogium  on  the  de- 
ceased as  just  as  it  was  beautiful. 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  whether  I 
am  entitled  to  tho  honor  I  am  about  to  assume 
in  seconding  the  resolutions  which  have  Just 
been  offered  by  the  tenutor  fVom  Tennessee,  in 
honor  of  his  late  distinguished  colleague ;  and 
yet,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  present  is 
more  entitled  to  this  melancholy  honor,  if  it 
belongs  to  long  acquaintance,  to  sincere  admi- 
ration, and  to  intimate  intercourse.  If  these 
circumstances  do  not  entitle  me  to  speak,  I  am 
sure  every  senator  will  feel,  in  the  emotioni 
which  swell  his  own  bosom,  nn  apology  for  my 
desire  to  relieve  my  own,  by  bearuig  teitiuion; 
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ttthe  Tirtues  and  talents,  the  long  services  and 
flwt  nsefolness,  of  Judge  White. 

"Hj  infancy  and  youth  were  spent  in  s  re- 
oon  contiguous  to  the  sphere  of  his  earlier 
1^  ind  nsefblness.  As  long  as  I  can  remem- 
liermj  thing,  I  remember  the  deep  confidence 
be  hid  inap'ted  as  a  wise  and  upright  judge,  in 
vhicfa  station  no  man  ever  enjoyed  a  purer 
'leputation,  or  established  a  more  implicit  reli- 
isoe  in  his  abilities  and  honesty.  There  was 
inintiqne  sternness  and  justness  in  his  charac- 
ter. By  a  general  consent  he  was  called  Gato. 
Subsequently,  at  a  period  of  our  public  afi&irs 
ftrr  analogous  to  the  present,  he  occupied  a 
position  wUch  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
fin/scial  institutions  of  £ast  Teimessee.  He 
igjtained  them  by  his  individual  character. 
lin  name  of  Hugh  L.  White  was  a  guarantee 
that  never  failed  to  attract  confidence.  Insti- 
totiops  were  sustained  by  the  credit  of  an  indi- 
Tidiui|and  the  only  wealth  of  that  individual 
Its  hig  character  From  this  more  limited 
gphete  of  usefulness  and  reputation,  he  was  first 
bronght  to  this  more  conspicuous  stage  as  a 
niember  of  an  important  commission  on  the 
SptnUh  treaty,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Tazewell  and  Mr.  King.  His  learning,  his 
ibility,  his  firmness,  and  induf,try,  immediately 
extended  the  sphere  of  his  reputation  to  the 
loimduies  of  the  country.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  that  duty,  he  came  into  this  Senate. 
Of  his  career  here,  I  need  not  speak.  His  grave 
lod  venerable  form  is  even  now  before  us — that 
lir  of  patient  attention,  of  grave  deliberation,  of 
mrelitxed  firmness.  Here  his  position  was  of 
the  highest— beloved,  respected,  honored ;  al- 
fijrs  in  his  place — always  prei)arcd  for  the 
husiness  in  hand— always  bringing  to  it  the 
trewured  reflections  of  a  sedate  and  vigorous 
understanding.  Over  one  department  of  our 
deliberations  he  exercised  a  very  peculiar  con- 
trol In  the  management  of  our  complex  and 
diicult  relations  with  the  Indians  we  all  de- 
toed  to  him,  and  to  this  he  addressed  himself 
with  unsparing  labor,  and  with  a  wisdom,  a  pa- 
tient benevolence,  tlrat  justified  and  vindicated 
the  confidence  of  the  Senate. 

"In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  ardent. 
The  current  of  his  feelings  was  warm  and 
rtrong.  His  long  familiarity  with  public  af- 
&in  had  not  damped  the  natural  ardor  of  his 
temperament  We  all  remember  the  deep  feel- 
ing \rith  which  he  so  recently  took  leave  of  this 
«Kly,»nd  how  profoundly  that  feeling  was  re- 

Stocated.  The  good  will,  the  love,  the  respect 
ich  we  bestowed  upon  him  then,  now  give 
«Pth  and  energy  to  the  mournful  feelings  with 
kliich  v^  offer  a  solemn  tribute  to  his  memo- 
|iy," 

And  here  this  notice  would  stop  if  it  was  the 
l^'ignofthls  work  merely  to  write  on  the  out- 
■««  of  hbtory— merely  to  chronicle  events } 
IWt  that  is  not  the  design.     Inside  views  are 


the  main  design :  and  this  notice  of  Senatoi 
White's  life  and  character  would  be  very  im< 
perfect,  and  vitally  deficient,  if  it  did  not  tell 
how  it  happened  that  a  man  so  favored  by  his 
State  during  a  long  life  should  have  lost  that 
favor  in  his  last  days — received  censure  from 
those  who  had  always  given  praise — and  gone 
to  his  grave  under  a  cloud  after  having  lived  in 
sunshine.  The  reason  is  briefly  told.  In  his 
advanced  age  he  did  the  act  which,  with  all  old 
men,  is.  an  experiment ;  and,  with  most  of  them, 
an  unlucky  one.  He  married  agrin:  and  this 
new  w^e  having  made  an  immense  stride  from 
the  head  of  a  boarding-house  table  to  the  head 
of  a  senator's  table,  could  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  take  one  rtep  more,  and  that 
comparatively  short,  and  arrive  at  the  head  of 
thei  presidential  table.  This  was  before  the 
presidential  election  of  1836.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  the  generally  accepted  democratic  candi- 
date :  he  was  foremost  of  all  the  candidates : 
and  the  man  who  is  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  on 
such  occasions,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  rest  against  him.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
whole  whig  party  wished  to  defeat  him:  that 
was  a  fair  wish.  Mr.  Oalhoun's  party  wished  to 
defeat  him :  that  was  invidious :  for  they  could 
not  elect  Mr.  Galhoun  by  it.  Many  professing 
democrats  wished  to  defeat  him,  though  for  the 
benefit  of  a  whig :  and  that  was  a  movement 
towards  the  whig  camp — ^where  most  of  them 
eventually  arrived.  All  these  parties  combined, 
and  worked  in  concert ;  and  their  line  of  operor 
tions  ~vas  through  the  vanity  of  the  victim's 
wife.  They  excited  her  vain  hopes.  And  this 
modest,  unambitious  man,  who  had  spent  all  his 
life  in  resisting  ofi3ce  pressed  upon  him  by  his 
real  friends,  lost  his  power  of  resistrnce  in  his 
old  age,  and  became  a  victim  to  the  combina- 
tion against  him — which  all  saw,  and  deplored, 
except  himself.  As  soon  as  he  was  committed, 
and  beyond  extrication,  one  of  the  co-operators 
against  him,  a  whig  member  of  Oongrcss  from 
Kentucky— a  witty,  sagacious  man  of  good  tact 
— in  the  exultation  of  his  feelings  wrote  the 
news  to  a  friend  in  his  district,  who,  in  a  still 
higher  state  of  exultation,  sent  it  to  the  news- 
papers—thus :  "  Judge  White  ia  on  the  track, 
running  gayly,  and  wonH  comt  off,-  and  if  h« 
would,  hia  wife  von't  let  him.^'  This  was  thu 
whole  story,  briefly  and  cheerily  told — and  tru* 
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ly.  He  nm  tha  race !  without  prejudke  to  Mr. 
Van  Bonn — without  benefit  to  tia  whig  can- 
didates— without  support  ftom  some  who  had 
incited  him  to  the  trial :  and  with  great  politi- 
cal and  social  damage  to  himsel£ 

Long  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
Judge  White — indebted  to  him  for  my  law  li- 
cense— moving  in  the  same  social  and  political 
circle— accustomed  to  respect  and  admire  him — 
sincerely  friendly  to  him,  and  anxious  for  his 
peace  and  honor,  I  saw  with  pain  the  progress 
of  the  movement  against  him,  and  witnessed 
with  profound  grief  its  calamitous  consumma- 
tion. 


•  OHAPTEB   LI. 

DEiLTH  OF  EX-SENATOB  HAYNE  OF  SOUTH  CAB- 
OLINA:  NOTICE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHABAG- 
TBB. 

Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  all  the  gifts 
which  lead  to  eminence  in  public,  and  to  happi- 
ness, in  private  life.  Beginning  with  the  person 
and  manners — minor  advantages,  but  never  to 
be  overlooked  when  possessed — he  was  entirely 
fortunate  in  these  accessorial  advantages.  His 
person  was  of  the  middle  size,  slightly  above  it 
in  height,  well  proportioned,  flexible  and  grace- 
ful. His  face  was  fine — the  features  manly, 
well  formed,  expressive,  and  bordering  on  the 
handsome:  a  countenance  ordinarily  thought- 
ful and  serious,  but  readily  ligb  ip.  T.hen 
accosted,  with  an  expression  of  i.  is,  intel- 
ligence, cheerfulness,  and  an  inviting  amiability. 
His  face  was  then  the  r^dex  of  his  head  and 
his  heart,  and  i«ady  for  the  artist  who  could 
seize  the  moment  to  faint  to  the  life.  His 
manners  were  easy,  cordial,  unaffected,  afiable ; 
and  his 'address  so  wirming,  that  the  fascinated 
stranger  was  taken  captive  at  the  first  saluta- 
tion. These  personal  qualities  were  backed  by 
those  of  the  mind— all  solid,  brilliant,  practical, 
and  utilitarian :  and  always  employed  on  use- 
Ail  objects,  pursued  from  high  motives,  and  by 
fair  and  open  means.  His  judgment  was  good, 
imd  he  exercised  it  in  the  serious  consideration 
of  whatever  business  he  was  engaged  upon, 
with  an  honest  desire  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  a  laudable  ambition  to  achieve  an  honora- 
ble fkme.  He  had  a  copious  and  ready  elocu- 
tion, flowing  at  will  in  a  strong  and  steady  cur- 


rent, and  rich  in  the  material  which  conatltatef 
argument    Hitf  talents  were  various,  and  gho« 
in  different  walks  of  life,  not  often  united :  em- 
inent as  a  lawyer,  distinguished  as  a  senator- 
a  writer  as  well  as  a  speaker :  and  good  at  the 
council  table.    All  these  advanti^s  were  en. 
forced  by  exempUry  morals ;  and  improved  by 
habits  of  study,  moderation,  temperance  self- 
control,  and  addiction  to  business.    Then  Wk 
nothing  holiday,  or  empty  about  him— no  lyijp 
in  to  be  delivered  of  a  speech  of  phrases.   Pno 
tical  was  the  turn  r)f  his  mind:  industiyanat- 
tribute  of  his  nature :  labor  an  inherent  impul- 
sion,  and  a  habit :  and  during  his  ten  years  of 
senatorial  service  his  name  was  incessantly  con. 
nected  with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  He  j 
was  ready  for  all  work— speaking,  writing  cub- 
suiting — in  the  committee-room  as  well  as  m  j 
the  chamber— drawing  bills  and  reports  in  prf. 
vate,  as  well  as  shining  in  the  public  debate,  and 
ready  for  the  social  intercourse  of  the  evening 
when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over    A  de- 
sire to  do  service  to  the  country,  and  to  earn  J 
just  fame  for  himself,  by  working  at  useful  ob-l 
jects,  brought  all  these  high  qualities  into  con- 
stant, active,  and  brilliant  requisition.   To  do  I 
good,  by  fair  means,  was  the  labor  of  his  sen- 
atorial  life ;  and  t  can  truly  say  that,  in  ten  I 
years  of  close  association  with  him  I  neTersavl 
him  actuated  by  a  sinister  motive,  a  selfish  cal-  [ 
calation,  or  an  unbecoming  aspiration. 

Thus,  having  within  himself  so  manyquili-l 
ties  and  requisites  for  insuring  advancement  in  I 
life,  he  also  had  extrinsic  advantages,  auxiiiujl 
to  talent,  and  which  contribute  to  success  in  il 
public  career.  He  was  well  descended,  and  bonl 
a  name  dear  to  the  South — the  synonym  of  honori 
courage,  and  patriotism — memorable  for  thitl 
untimely  and  cruel  death  of  ono  of  its  rcvoln-l 
tionary  wearers,  which  filled  the  comitry  witkl 
pity  for  his  fate,  and  horror  for  his  British  eie-l 
cutioners.  The  name  of  Hayne,  pronounoedl 
any  where  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  Soi 
Carolina,  roused  a  feeling  of  love  and  resp 
and  stood  for  a  passport  to  honor,  until  in 
should  win  distinction.  PowerAiUy  and  cxtt 
sively  connected  by  bl^od  and  marriage,  he  b 
the  generous  support  which  family  prido  i 
policy  extends  to  a  promising  scion  of  the  codj 
nection.  He  had  fortune,  which  gave  him  t 
advantage  of  education,  and  of  social  positioiy 
and  left  free  to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  to  M 
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M(t  than  to  the  public  torrice.    Besident  in 

|i|^^(g(on,  still  maintaining  its  colonial  reputa- 

Ijgo  for  N^ed  society,  and  high  and  Tarious 

tML  he  1>'^  cTcry  advantage  of  enlightened 

ind  el^snt  association.  Twice  happily  married 

jgjog^Dul  fiunUies  (Pinckney  and  Alston), 

tJB  domestic  felicity  was  kept  complete,  his  oon- 

,  leetions  extended,  and  fortune  augmented.  To 

aovn  all,  and  to  give  efiect  to  every  gift  with 

fliich  natme  and  fortune  had  endowed  him,  he 

I  ^thtt  further  advantage,  which  the  Qrecian 

i  ptattKh  never  fails  to  enumerate  when  the 

I  an  permits  it,  and  which  he  considered  so  auz- 

jiirT  to  the  advancement  of  some  of  the  eminent 

nmiriMse  lives  he  commemorated — the  advan- 

Un  of  being  bom  in  a  State  where  native  talent 

I  ludierished,  and  where  the  community  made 

L|p(dicyto  advance  and  sustain  a  promising 

mniig  man,  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and 

Ibr  the  good  of  the  State.    Such  was,  and  is, 

I Soath Carolina;  and  the  young  Hayne  had  the 

bll  benefit  of  the  generous  sentiment.    As  fiist 

u  jein  permitted,  he  was  advanced  in  the  State 

nment :  as  soon  as  age  and  the  federal  con- 

I  ilitation  permitted,  he  came  direct  to  the  Senate, 

fhboat  passing  through  the  House  of  Repre- 

intitives ;  and  ^ )  such  a  Senate  as  the  body 

to  was— Rufus  King,  John  Taylor  of  Garo- 

liw,  Mr.  Macon,  John  Qaillard,  Edward  Lloyd 

ofMaiyland,  James  Lloyd  of  Massachusetts, 

I  Junes  Barbour  of  Virginia,  General  Jackson, 

I  louii  McLane  of  Delaware,  Wm.  Pinkney  of 

I  Muyland,  Littleton  Waller  Tazewell,  Webster, 

iNithin  Simdford,  of  New  York,  M.  Van  Buren, 

I  King  of  Akbama,  fl.jnuel  Smith  of  Maryland, 

|juu$8  Brown,  and  Henry  Johnson  of  Louis- 

I kit;  and  many  others,  less  known  to  fame, 

lint  honorable  to  the  Senate  from  personal  deco- 

jnm,  business  tMent,  and  dignity  of  character. 

IBiTne  arrived  among  them ;  and  was  con- 

liideml  by  luch  men,  and  among  such  men,  as 

Inucession  to  the  talent  and  character  of  the 

Ithimber.   I  know  the  estimate  they  put  upon 

lUn,  the  consideration  they  had  for  him,  and  the 

Ihtare  they  pictured  for  him :  for  they  were 

iMn  to  look  around,  and  consider  who  were  to 

lany  on  the  government  after  they  were  gone. 

Ilot  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  soon  gave  the 

|li{hest  eyidence  of  the  degree  of  consideration 

Ih  which  he  was  held.  In  the  very  second  year 

lif  his  senice,  he  was  appointed  to  a  high  duty— 

Itth  u  would  belong  to  age  and  long  service, 


as  well  as  to  talent  and  elevated  character.  H« 
was  made  chairman  of  the  select  committee— 
and  select  it  was — which  brought  in  the  bill  for 
the  grants  ($200,000  in  money,  an4  24,000  acres 
of  land),  to  Lafayette ;  and  as  such  became  the 
organ  df  the  ezpositidns,  as  delicate  as  they 
were  responsible,  which  reconciled  such  grants 
to  the  words  and  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  and 
ai^usted  them  to  the  merit  and  modesty  of  the 
receiver :  a  high  function,  and  which  he  ful- 
filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
country. 

Six  years  afterwards  he  had  the  great  debate 
with  Mr.  Webster — a  contest  of  many  days, 
sustained  to  the  last  without  losing  its  inter- 
est— (which  bespoke  fertility  of  resource,  as 
well  as  ability  in  both  speakers),  and  in  which 
his  adversary  had  the  advantage  of  a  more 
ripened  intellect,  an  established  national  reputar 
tion,  ample  preparation,  the  choice  of  attack,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  cause.  Mr.  Webster  came 
into  that  field  upon  choice  and  deliberation,  well 
feeling  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion ;  and  pro- 
foundly studying  his  part.  He  had  observed 
during  the  summer,  the  signs  in  South  Carolina, 
and  marked  the  proceedings  of  some  public 
meetings  unfriendly  to  the  Union ;  and  which 
he  ran  back  to  the  incubation  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
He  became  the  champion  of  the  constitution 
and  the  Union,  choosing  his  time  and  occasion, 
hanging  his  speech  up'  n  a  disputed  motion  with 
which  it  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  was  im- 
mediately lost  sight  of  in  the  blaze  and  expan- 
sion of  a  great  national  discussion :  himself 
armed  and  equipped  for  the  contest,  glittering 
in  the  panoply  of  every  species  of  parliamentary 
and  forensic  weapon — solid  argument,  playful 
wit,  bitbg  sarcasm,  clussic  allusion ;  and  strik- 
ing at  a  now  doctrine  of  South  Carolina  origin, 
in  which  Hayne  was  not  implicated:  but  his 
friends  were — and  that  made  him  their  defender. 
The  speech  was  at  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  presiding 
in  the  Senate,  and  without  right  to  reply. 
Hayne  became  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  had 
much  use  for  the  latter  to  cover  his  friend — hit 
by  incessant  blows — cut  by  many  thrusts :  but 
he  understood  too  well  the  science  of  defence  in 
wordy  as  well  as  military  dlgladiation  to  confine 
himself  to  fending  off.  He  returned,  as  well  as 
received  blows ;  but  all  conducted  courteously  j 
and  sthigs  when  inflicted  gently  extracted  on 
either  side  by  delicate  compliments.     Each 
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morning  he  returned  re-invigorated  to  the 
contest,  like  Antseus  refreshed,  not  from  a 
bbulous  contact  with  mother  earth,  but  from 
a  real  communion  with  Mr.  Calhoun !  the  ac- 
tual subject  of  Mr.  Webster's  attack :  and  from 
the  well-stored  arsenal*  of  his  powerful  and 
subtle  mind,  he  nightly  drew  auxiliary  supplies. 
Friends  relieved  the  combatants  occasionally ; 
but  it  was  only  to  relieve ;  and  the  two  princi- 
pal figures  remamed  prominent  to  the  last.  To 
(peak  of  the  issue  would  be  superfluous ;  but 
there  was  much  in  the  arduous  struggle  to  con- 
sole the  younger  senator.  To  cope  with  Web- 
ster, was  a  distinction :  not  to  Ite  crushed  by 
bim,  was  almost  a  victory:  to  rival  him  in 
copious  and  graceful  elocution,  was  to  establish 
an  equality  at  a  point  which  strikes  the  masses : 
and  Hayne  often  had  the  crowded  galleries  with 
him.  But,  equal  argument  I  that  was  impos- 
sible. The  cause  forbid  it,  &r  more  than  dis- 
parity of  force ;  and  reversed  positions  would 
have  reversed  the  issue. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  (Vol.  I.  of  this  work), 
that  I  deem  Mr.  Hayne  to  have  been  entirely 
sincere  in  professing  nullification  at  that  time 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
'98-'99,  as  expounded  by  their  authors :  three 
years  afterwards  he  left  his  place  in  the  Senate 
to  become  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  en- 
force the  nullification  ordinance  which  the  Qen- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  State  had  passed,  and 
against  which  President  Jackson  put  forth  his 
impressive  proclamation.  Up  to  this  point,  in 
writing  this  notice,  the  pen  had  run  on  with 
pride  and  pleasure — pride  in  portraying  a  shin- 
ing American  character:  pleasure  in  recalling 
recollections  of  an  eminent  man,  whom  I  es- 
teemed— who  did  mo  the  honor  to  call  me  friend ; 
and  with  whom  I  was  intimate.  Of  all  the 
senators  he  seemed  nearest  to  me — both  young 
in  the  Senate,  entering  it  nearly  together ;  bom 
in  adjoining  States ;  not  wide  apart  in  age ;  a 
similarity  of  political  principle:  and,  I  may  add, 
Bomo  conrormity  of  tastes  and  habits.  Of  all 
the  young  generation  of  statesmen  coming  on, 
I  considered  him  the  safest — the  most  like  Wil- 
liam Lowndes ;  and  best  entitled  to  a  future 
eminent  lead.  He  was  democratic,  not  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  as  never  bolting  a 
caucus  nomination,  and  never  thinking  difier- 
ently  from  the  actual  administration ;  but  on 
principle,  as  founded  in  a  strict,  in  contradis- 


tinction to  a  lati.ndinarian  constmctioD  of  tb 
constitution;  and  as  cherishing  shnplicity u,j 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  fedenj 
government,  in  contradistinction  to  splendor  and 
extravagance. 

With  his  retiring  from  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hayne's 
national  history  ceases.  He  does  not  appear  af- 
terwards upon  the  theatre  of  national  affairs- 
but  his  practical  utilitarian  mind,  and  anient 
industry,  found  ample  and  beneficent  employ- 
ment  in  some  noble  works  of  internal  improre. 
ment.  The  railroad  system  of  South  Carolina, 
with  its  extended  ramifications,  must  admit  bin 
for  its  founder,  from  the  zeal  he  carried  into  it 
and  the  impulsion  he  gave  it  He  died  in  tlie 
meridian  of  his  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  nje. 
fulness,  and  in  the  field  of  his  labors— in  west- 
em  North  Carolina,  on  the  advancing  lineof  ti» 
great  iron  railway,  which  is  to  connect  the 
greatest  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  with  tie 
noblest  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  nullification  ordinance,  which  Jie  became 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  enforce  vris  i 
wholly  directed  against  the  tariff  system  of  the  I 
time— not  merely  against  a  protective  tariff  but  | 
against  its  fruits — undue  levy  of  revenue  ex- 
travagant expenditure ;  and  expenditure  in  one  I 
quarter  of  the  Union  of  what  was  levied  up 
the  other.  The  levy  and  expenditure  itcre  then 
some  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars :  they  an 
now  seventy-five  millions :  and  the  South,  while 
deeply  agitated  for  the  safety  of  slave  property- 1 
(now  as  safe,  and  more  valuable  than  ever,  u  I 
proved  by  the  witness  which  makes  no  mistaltes,  I 
the  market  price)— is  quiet  upon  the  evil  which  | 
produced  the  nullification  ordinance  of '. 
quiet  under  it,  although  that  evil  is  three  timet  I 
greater  now  than  then :  and  without  excuse,  u( 
the  present  vast  expenditure  is  the  mere  cSectl 
of  mad  extravagance.    Is  this  quietude  a  con-l 
dcmnation  of  that  ordinance  ?  or,  is  it  of  tli«| 
nature  of  an  imaginary  danger  which  inflamdl 
the  passions,  that  it  should  supersede  the  radl 
evil  which  affects  the  pocket  ?  If  the  Hayne  of  I 
1824,  and  1832,  was  now  alive,  I  think  his  pru-l 
tical  and  utilitarian  mind  would  be  sedfing  i| 
proper  remedy  for  the  real  grievance,  now  i 
much  greater  than  ever ;  and  that  he  wooldj 
leave  the  fires  of  an  imaginary  danger  to  die o 
of  themselves,  for  want  of  fuel. 
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CHAPTER   LII. 

1  iBillTIOS  OF  8PE0IFI0  DUTIES  BY  THE  COM- 

'     PK0MI8E  ACT  OP  1888:   ITS  EEROB,  AND  LOSS 

'  XOTHB  BEVENUBi  SHOWN  BY  EXPEUIENOE. 


The  introduction  of  the  universal  ad  valorem, 
1  sTBtem  in  1833  was  opposed  and  deprecated  by 
1  Mictical  men  at  the  time,  as  one  of  those  refined 
lubtleties  which,  aiming  at  an  ideal  perfection, 
1  mdookB  the  experience  of  ages,  and  disregards 
Itliewarmngs  of  reason.     Specific  duties  had 
I  teen  the  rule— ad  valorems  the  exception— 
I  hm  the  beginning  of  the  collection  of  custom- 
llwase  revenue.    The  specific  duty  was  a  ques- 
jtioB  in  the  exact  sciences,  depending  upon  a 
InMhematical  solution  by  weight,  count,  or  mear 
Inn:  the  ad  valorem  presented  a  question  to 
Ithe  Ulible  judgment  of  men,  sure  to  be  different 
L  tferent  places;  and  subject,  in  addition  to 
Itlie  fallibility  of  judgment,  to  the  chances  of ' 
liporance,  indifference,  negligence  and  corrup- 
Itio),  All  this  was  urged  against  the  act  at  the 
ItiDe,  but  in  vain.    It  was  a  piece  of  legislation 
limnged  out  of  doors— christened  a  compro- 
Igiise  which  was  to  save  the  Union — ^brought 
liito  the  House  to  be  passed  vithout  alteration : 
Isidiros  so  passed,  in  dofiance  of  all  judgment  and 
Iittson  by  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  those — always  a 
Iwnsiderable  per  centum  in  every  public  body — 
lltffhom  the  name  of  compromise  is  an  irresist- 
libieittnction:  amiable  men,  who  would  do  no 
og  of  themselves,  and  without  whom  the  de- 
ng  could  do  but  little  wrong.    Objections 
othis  pernicious  novelty  (of  universal  ad  valo- 
is),  were  in  vain  urged  then:  experience, 
lith  her  enlightened  voice,  now  came  forward 
>  plead  against  them.    The  act  had  been  in 
eeeven  years :  it  had  had  a  long,  and  a  fair 
il;  and  that  safest  of  all  juries— Time  and 
perienoe— now  came  forward  to  deliver  their 
'diet.  At  this  session  ('39-^40)  a  message 
i  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
e  President,  covering  reports  ftom  the  Secro- 
f  of  the  Treasury,  and  from  the  Comptroller 
Treasury,  with  opinions  from  the  late 
jlttoneyg^neral  of  the  United  States  (Messrs. 
aijunin  F.  Butler  and  Felix  Grundy),  and 
htm  from  the  collectors  of  the  customs  in  all 


the  principal  Atlantic  porta,  all  relating  to  the 
practical  operation  of  the  ad  valorem  system, 
and  showing  it  to  be  unequal,  uncertain,  unsafe 
— diverse  in  its  construction — injurious  to  the 
revenue — open  to  unfair  practices — and  greatly 
expensive  from  the  number  of  pereons  required 
to  execute  it.    The  whole  document  may  be 
profitably  studied  by  all  who  deprecate  unwise 
and  pernicious  legislation ;  but  a  selection  of  a 
few  of  the  cases  of  injurious  operation  which  it 
presents  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole.    Three  classes  of  goods  ere  selected — 
silks,  linens,  and  worst  d:  all  staple  articles, 
and  so  well  known  as  to  be  the  least  susceptible 
of  diversity  of  judgment ;  and  yet  on  which,  in 
the  period  of  four  years,  a  fraction  over  five 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  Jost  to  the  Treasury 
from  diversity  of  construction    between    the 
Treasury  officers  and  the  judiciary — with  the 
further  prospective    loss  of  one   million  and 
three-quarters  in  the  ensning  three  years  if  the 
act  was  not  amended.    The  document,  at  page 
44,  spates  the  annual  ascertained  loss  during  four 
years'  operation  of  the  act  on  these  classes  of 


goods,  to  be : 


"In  1835    -    $624,356    In  1837    -    $463,090 
1836    -      847,162         1838    -      428,237 

"  Making  in  the  four  years  $2,362,845 ;  and  the 
comptroller  computes  the  annual  prospective 
loss  during  the  time  the  act  may  remain  un- 
altered, at  $800,000.  So  much  for  silks ;  now 
for  linens.  The  same  page,  for  the  same  four 
years,  represents  the  annual  loss  on  this  article 
to  be: 

In  1835    -    $370,785      In  1837    -    $303,241 
1836    -      516,988  1838    -      226,375 

"Making  the  sum  of  $1,411,389  on  this  article 
for  the  four  years ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
estimated  sum  of  $400,000,  for  the  fiiture  an- 
nual losses,  if  tlio  act  remains  unaltered. 

"  On  worsted  goods,  for  the  same  time,  and  on 
page  45,  the  report  exhibits  the  losses  tuus : 

In  1835    -    $409,329     In  1837    -    $209,391 
1836    -      410,832  1838    -      249,590 

"  Making  a  total  of  ascertained  loss  on  this 
head,  in  the  brief  space  ol  our  years,  amount  to 
the  sum  of  $1,285,142 ;  with  a  computation  of 
a  prospective  loss  of  $500,000  per  annum,  while 
the  compromise  act  remains  as  it  is."  * 

Such  were  the  losses  from  diversity  of  con- 
struction alone  on  three  classes  of  goods,  in  the 
short  space  of  four  years ;  and  these  classes  sta/< 
plo  goods,  composed  of  a  single  material.  When 
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it  came  to  articles  of  mixed  material,  the  diversi- 
ty became  worse.  Custom-house  oflScers  dis- 
agreed: comptrollers  and  treasurers  disagreed: 
attomejs-general  disagreed.  Courts  were  re- 
ferred to,  and  their  decision  overruled  all.  Many 
importers  stood  suits ;  and  the  courts  and  juries 
overruled  all  the  ofSoers  appointed  to  collect  the 
revenue.  The  government  could  only  collect 
what  they  are  allowed.  Often,  after  paying 
the  duty  assessed,  the  party  has  brought  his 
action  and  recovered  a  large  part  of  it  back. 
So  that  this  ad  valorem  system,  besides  its 
great  expense,  its  chance  for  diversity  of  opin- 
ions among  the  appnusers,  and  its  openness  to 
corruption,  also  gave  rise  to  differences  among 
the  highest  administrative  and  law  officers  of 
the  government,  with  resort  to  courts  of  law,  in 
nearly  all  which  the  United  States  was  the  loser. 


JHAPTER  LIII. 

REFINED  SnOAB  AND  BUM  DRAWBACKS:  THEIB 
ABUSE  UNDER  THE  COHPBOMISE  ACT  OF  1S88: 
MB.  BENTON'S  SPEECU. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  make  the  motion  for  which 
he  had  given  notice  on  Friday  last,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  drawbacks  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  rum  and  refined  sugars ; 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  ves- 
sels, in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which  had 
been  made,  and  should  be  made,  in  the  duties 
upon  imported  sugars,  molasses  and  salt,  upon 
which  these  bounties  and  allowances  were  re- 
spectively granted. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  bill,  for  the  bringing  in 
of  which  he  was  about  to  ask  leave,  proposed 
some  material  alteration  in  the  act  of  1833,  for 
the  modification  of  the  tariff,  commonly  called 
the  compromise  act ;  and  as  that  act  was  held 
by  its  firiends  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
entitled  to  run  its  course  untouched  and  un- 
altered, it  became  his  duty  to  justify  his  bill  in 
adv£i% ;  to  give  reasons  for  it  before  he  ventur- 
ed to  snbm'  the  question  of  leave  for  its  intro- 
duction ana  to  show,  beforehand,  that  here  was 
great  and  just  cause  for  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  would  be  recollected,  by  those 


who  were  contemporary  with  the  event  » 
might  be  seen  by  all  who  should  now  look  inta 
our  legislative  history  of  that  day,  that  he  wu 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  «ct  of 
1833 ;  that  he  preferred  waiting  the  progresg  o| 
Mr.Verphmck'sbill;  thatheopposedthecompro. 
mise  act,  from  beginning  to  end  ^  made  speechej 
against  it,  which  were  not  answered ;  ntttni 
predictions  of  it,  which  were  disregarded-  tw. 
posed  amendments  to  it,  which  were  rejected- 
showed  it  to  be  an  adjournment,  notaBettle! 
ment,  of  the  tariff  question ;  and  voted  agabst 
it,  on  its  final  passage,  in  a  respectable  minoritr 
of  eighteen.    It  was  not  his  intention  at  thij 
time  to  recapitulate  all  the  objections  which  he 
then  made  to  the  act ;  but  to  confine  -himself  to 
two  of  those  objections,  and  to  those  two  of 
them,  the  truth  and  evils  of  which  time  Iml 
developed ;  and  for  which  evils  the  public  gooi 
demands  an  inunediate  remedy  to  be  applied. 
He  spoke  of  the  drawbacks  and  allowancej 
founded  upon  duties,  which  duties  were  to  mi. 
dergo  periodical  reductions,  while  the  draw- 
backs and  allowances  remained  undiminished-  j 
and  of  the  vague  and  arbitrary  tenor  of  the  act, 
which  rendered  it  incapable  of  any  regolar  ijii. 
form,  or  safe  execution.  He  should  confine  him.  | 
self  to  these  two  objections ;  and  prooeed\to  ex- 
amine them  in  the  order  m  which  they  were  I 
mentioned. 

At  page  208  of  the  Senate  journal,  session  of  I 
1832-33,  is  seen  this  motion:  "Moved  by  Mr.] 
Benton  to  add  to  the  bill  a  section  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  *  That  all  drawbacks  allaictil 
on  the  exportation  of  articles  mamfactureiul 
the  United  States  from  materials  imporidl 
from  foreign  countries,  and  subject  to  ( 
shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  nduclml 
of  duties  provided  for  in  this  act?  "  The  pir  [ 
ticular  application  of  this  clause,  as  explaioedl 
and  enforced  at  the  time,  was  to  sugar  andmo-l 
lasses,  and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  rum  wA 
ufi&ctured  from  them. 

As  the  laws  then  stood,  and  according  to  tbtl 
principle  of  all  drawbacks,  the  exporters  of  tiieail 
refined  sugars  and  rum  were  allowed  to  dravl 
back  (Vom  the  Treasury  precisely  asmuchinonejl 
as  had  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  t 
portation  of  the  article  out  of  which  the  export-j 
ed  article  was  manufactured.  This  iiu  m 
principle,  and  this  was  the  law ;  and  so  rigidld 
was  this  insisted  upon  by  the  manuCicturii  J 
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1  exporting  interest,  that  only  four  years  be- 
fon  tbe  compromise  act,  namely,  in  1829,  the 
^trbcck  on  refined  sugars  exported  was  raised 
from  fo<v  to  ^^°  cents  a  pound  upon  the  motion 
of  General  Smith,  a  then  senator  from  Mary- 
uod  •  tnd  this  upon  an  argument  and  a  calcula- 
tion node  by  him  to  show  that  the  quantity  of 
gogtr  contuned  in  every  pound  of  refined 
g^  hid,  in  reality,  pjud  five  instead  of  four 
cents'duty.    My  motion  appeared  to  m«  self- 
eyidentlf  jnst,  as  the  new  act,  in  abolishing  all 
specific  duties,  and  reducing  every  thing  to  an 
id  Tslorem  duty  of  twenty  per  centum,  would 
icdttce  the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  eventu- 
dly  to  the  one-third  or  the  one-fourth  if  their 
themnwunt;  and,  unless  the  drawback  should 
be  proportionately  reduced,  the  exporter  of  re- 
jned  sugars  and  rum,  instead  of  drawing  back 
the  enct  amount  he  had  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
wttld  in  reality  draw  back  three  or  four  times 
18  moch  »8  had  heen  paid  in.  This  would  be  un- 
just in  itself;  and,  besides  being  unjust,  would 
iiTolve  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  for,  so  much 
of  the  drawback  as  was  not  founded  upon  the 
duty,  would  be  a  naked  bounty  paid  for  nothing 
out  of  the  Treasury.    I  expected  my  motion  to 
be  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  on  the  con- 
ttity,  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  24  to  18 ;  * 
jnd  I  had  to  leave  it  to  Time,  that  slow,  but  sure 
fitness,  to  develope  the  evils  which  my  argu- 
lenta  had  becft  unable  to  show,  and  to  enforce 
i  the  remedies  which  the  vote  of  the  Senate  had 
I  rejected.    That  witness  has  come.    Time,  with 
hu  unerring  testimony,  has  arrived.    The  act 
otl833ha8  run  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
vithout  having  reached  its  ultimate  depression 
1  of  duties,  or  developed  its  greatest  mischiefs ; 
lint  it  has  gone  for  enough  to  show  that  it  has 
I  done  immense  injury  to  the  Treasury,  and  must 
I  continue  to  do  it  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied. 
I  Alnjs  indifferent  to  my  rhetoric,  and  careful 
facts— always  leaving  oratory  behind,  and 
:  to  establish  a  battery  of  facts  in  front 
-I  have  applied  at  the  fountain  head  of  infor- 

*  Th«  follovlng  wu  the  vote : 

Tut-Meun.  Benton,  Bueknor,  Calhonn,  Dallaa,  DIoker. 
Im,  Mley,  Forsyth,  Jobnaton,  K»ne,  King,  Rives,  Bobin- 
Im,  itjmm,  Tomllnaon,  Webater,  Wblto,  WUklns,  and 
|Vil(tit-18, 

SitJ-Meim.  Bell,  Bibb,  Block,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewlug, 
iFNt,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  nalmo^  Knight,  Mangum,  Miller, 
llbm,  Nigililo,  Polndextrr,  PrentK  Bobbln^  Silabce, 
lUili,  Spnina^  Tipton,  Tronp,  Tyler-  -H. 


mation — the  Treasury  Department — for  all  the 
statistics  connected  with  the  subject;  and  tho 
successive  reports  which  had  been  received  from 
that  department,  on  the  salt  duties  and  the  fish- 
ing bounties  and  allowances,  and  on  the  sugar 
and  molasses  duties,  and  the  drawbacks  on  ex- 
ported rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  which  had 
been  printed  by  the  order  of  the  Senate,  had 
supplied  the  information  which  constituted  tho 
body  of  fiicts  which  must  carry  conviction  to 
th^  mind  of  every  hearer. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  would  take  up  the  sugar  duties 
first,  and  show  what  had  been  the  operation  of 
the  act  of  1833,  in  relation  to  the  revenue  from 
that  article,  and  the  drawbacks  founded  upon  it. 
In  document  No.  275,  laid  upon  our  tables  on 
Friday  last,  we  find  four  tables  in  relation  to 
this  point,  and  a  letter  from  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  T.  L.  Smith,  describing  their  con- 
tents. 

These  tables  are  all  valuable.  The  whole  of 
the  information  which  they  contain  is  usefiil, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  business  of  legislation, 
and  goes  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power,  continued 
Mr.  B.,  to  quote  them  in  detail.  Results  and 
prominent  facts  only  can  be  selected ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding on  this  plan,  I  here  show  to  the  Senate, 
from  table  No.  1,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1837 — 
being  only  four  years  after  the  compromise  act— 
the  drawback  paid  on  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugar  actual'  ;  exceeded  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  irjiiorted  sugar,  by  the  sum  of 
$i8Cl  71.  As  tiie  duties  continued  to  diminish, 
and  the  drawback  remained  tho  same,  this  ex- 
cess was  increased  in  1838  to  $12,690 ;  and  in 
1839  it  was  increased  to  $20,154  37.  Thus  far 
the  results  are  mathematical ;  they  arc  copied 
from  the  Treasury  books ;  they  show  tho  actual 
operation  of  the  compromise  act  on  this  article, 
down  t9  the  end  of  the  last  year.  These  are 
facts  to  pause  at,  and  think  upon.  They  imply 
that  the  sugar  refiners  manufactured  more  sugar 
than  was  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
each  of  these  three  years — that  they  not  only 
manufactured,  but  exported,  in  a  refined  state, 
more  than  was  imported  into  the  United  States, 
about  400,000  lbs.  more  the  last  of  these  years— 
that  they  paid  duty  on  these  quantities,  not 
leaving  a  pound  of  imported  sugar  to  have  been 
used  or  duty  paid  on  it  by  any  other  person — 
and  not  leaving  a  pound  of  their  own  refined 
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mgar  to  be  used  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  from 
brown  and  clayed  sugars  was  paid  over  to  29 
sugar  refiners  from  1837:  and  not  only  the 
whole  amount,  but  the  respectire  sums  of 
0861  71,  and  $12,690,  and  $20,154  37,  in  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  years,  over  and  above 
that  amount.  This  is  what  the  table  shows  as 
fiu:  as  the  act  has  gone ;  and  as  wo  know  that 
the  refiners  only  consumed  a  small  part  of  the 
sugar  imported,  and  only  exported  a  port  ^ 
what  they  refined,  and  consequently  only  paid 
duty  on  a  small  part,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
most  enormous  abuse  has  been  committed — ^the 
fault  of  the  law  allowing  them  to  "draw  back" 
out  of  the  Treasury  what  they  hod  never  put 
into  it. 

The  table  then  goes  on  to  show  the  prospec- 
tive operation  of  the  act  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time  which  it  has  to  run,  and  which  will  in- 
clude the  great  reductions  of  duty  which  are  to 
take  place  in  1841  and  1842 ;  and  here  the  re- 
sults become  still  more  striking.  Assuming  the 
importation  of  each  succeeding  year  to  be  the 
same  that  it  was  in  1839,  and  the  excess  of  the 
drawback  over  the  duties  will  be,  for  1840, 
$37,343  38  ;  for  1841,  the  same ;  for  1842 
$114,693  94 ;  and  for  1843,  the  sum  of  $140, 
477  45.  That  is  to  say,  these  refiners  will 
receive  the  whole  of  the  revenue  from  the  sugar 
tax,  and  these  amounts  in  addition,  for  these 
four  years ;  when  they  would  not  be  entitled, 
under  an  honest  law,  to  more  than  the  one  for- 
tieth part  of  the  revenue — ^which,  in  fact,  is  more 
than  they  received  while  the  law  was  honest. 
These  will  be  the  bounties  payable  out  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  present,  and  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years,  provided  the  importation  of  sugars 
shall  be  the  same  that  it  was  in  1839 ;  but  will 
it  be  the  same  ?  To  this  question,  both  reason 
and  experience  answer  in  the  negative.  They 
both  reply  that  the  importation  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  profit  which  the  in- 
creasing difference  between  the  duty  and  the 
drawback  will  afford ;  and  this  reply  is  proved 
by  the  two  first  columns  in  the  table  under  oon- 
Bideration.  These  columns  show  that,  imder  the 
encouragement  to  importation  already  afforded 
by  the  compromise  act,  the  import  of  sugar  in- 
creased in  six  years  from  1,558,971  pounds, 
costing  $72,336,  to  11,308,501  fx>unds,  costing 
$554,1 19.    Here  was  an  enormous  increase  un- 


der a  small  inducement  compared  to  that  which 
is  to  follow  J  so  that  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  importations  of  the  present  and  ensuin" 
years,  unless  checked  by  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  I  propose  to  bring  in,  will  not  only  in. 
crease  in  the  ratio  of  the  past  years,  but  far  btv 
yond  it ;  and  will  in  reality  be  limited  oak  by 
the  capacity  of  the  world  to  supply  the  demand  • 
so  great  will  be  the  inducement  to  import  raw 
or  clayed  sugars,  and  export  refined.  The  effect 
upon  our  Treasury  must  be  great.    Several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  must  le 
taken  from  it  for  nothing ;  the  whole  extracted 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  hanl 
money ;  his  reports  havmg  shown  us  that,  while 
paper  money,  and  even  depreciated  paper  is 
systematically  pressed  upon  the  government  in 
payment  of  duties,  nothing  but  gold  and  silver 
will  be  received  back  in  payment  of  drawbacks. 
But  it  is  not  the  Treasury  only  that  would 
suffer :  the  consumers  of  sugar  .would  come  in 
for  their  share  of  the  burden :  the  drawback 
will  keep  up  the  price ;  and  the  home  consumer 
must  pay  the  drawback  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment ;  otherwise  the  refined  sugar  will  seek  a 
foreign  market.   The  consumers  of  brown  cugar 
will  suffer  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  manu- 
facturers will  monopolize  it,  and  refine  it  and 
have  their  five  cents  drawback,  cither  at  home 
or  abroad.    Add  to  all  this,  it  will  be  well  if 
enterprising  dealers  shall  not  impose  domestic 
sugars  upon  the  manufacturers,  and  thus  convert 
the  home  crop  into  an  article  entitled  to  draw- 
back. 

Such  are  the  mischiefs  of  the  act  of  1833  in 
relation  to  this  article ;  they  are  great  already, 
and  still  greater  are  yet  to  come.  As  early  iis 
1837,  the  whole  amount  of  the  sugar  revenue, 
and  $801,71  besides,  was  delivered  over  to  some 
twenty  odd  manufacturers  of  refined  sugars!  1 
At  this  day,  the  whole  amount  of  that  revenue  | 
goes  to  these  few  individuals,  and  $37,343,38  j 
besides.  This  is  the  case  this  year.  Hencefortli  I 
they  are  to  receive  the  whole  amount  of  thii 
revenue,  with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  j 
dollars  besides,  to  be  drawn  from  other  branches  I 
of  revenue,  unless  this  bill  is  passed  which  I  pro- 1 
pose  to  bring  in.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  act,  | 
dignified  with  the  name  of  compromise,  and  liil- 1 
lowed  by  the  imputed  character  of  sacred  audi 
inviolable !  It  turns  over  a  tax  levied  fimj 
seventeen  millions  of  people  on  an  article  ofM*! 
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^^  comfort,  and  almost  a  necessary;  it  turns 

this  whole  tax  to  a  few  individuals ;  and 

Alt  not  being  enough  to  satisfy  their  demand, 

tiKTieceiTe  the  remunder  from  the  National 

iiujsurTl   It  violates  the  constitution  to  the 

(hole  extent  of  the  excess  of  the  drawback  over 

duty.    It^  subjects  the  Treasury  to  an  un- 

I  Lgecn  amount  of  undue  demands.  It  deprives 

I  tkoeople  of  the  whole  benefit  of  .the  reduction 

of  the  sugar  tax,  provided  for  by  the  act  itself; 

1  aid  subjects  them  to  the  mercies  of  those  who 

I      ^iioose  to  monopolize  the  article  for  refine- 

nent  tnd  exportation.    The  whole  number  of 

jBsons  into  whose  hands  all  this  money  and 

power  is  thrown,  is,  according  to  a  statement 

diriTedfrom  Gov.  Wolf,  the  late  collector  of  the 

jostoms  at  Philadelphia,  no  more  than  own  the 

1 29  sunr  refineries ;  the  whole  of  which,  omit- 

I  BE  some  small  ones  in  the  West,  and  three  in 

1  Sew  Orleans,  are  situate  on  the  north  side  of 

IHiEon  and  Dixon's  line.    Members  from  the 

I  Soath  and  West  complain  of  the  unequal  work- 

I  itt  of  our  revenue  system — of  the  large  amoimts 

I  expended  in  the  northeast— the  trifle  expended 

Isonth  and  West.    But,  why  complain  ?    Their 

Ion  impiOTident  and  negligent  legislation  makes 

lit  so.  This  bill  alone,  in  only  one  of  its  items — 

Ithemgar  item— will  send  millions,  before  1842, 

Itodie  north  side  of  that  famous  line :  and  this 

llJDwasthe  concoction,  and  that  out  of  doors, 

[  one  member  from  the  South  and  one  more 

itheWest. 

Mr.  Benton  would  proceed  to  the  next  article 

othe  effect  upon  which,  of  the  compromise  act, 

e  would  wish  to  call  their  attention ;  and  that 

3  was  imported  molasses,  and  its  manufac- 

,  in  the  shape  of  exported  rum.    On  this 

I,  and  its  manu&cture,  the  operation  of  the 

tfiBof  thegame  character,  though  not  to  the 

(degree,  that  it  was  on  sugars ;  the  duties 

e  reduced,  while  the  drawback  remained  the 

This  was  constantly  giving  drawback 

t  no  daty  had  been  paid ;  and  in  1842  the 

I  of  the  molasses  tax  will  go  to  these  rum 

IHers-giTing  the  legal  implication  that  they 

I  imported  ill  the  molasses  that  came  into 

I  Umted  States,  and  paid  duty  on  it — and 

B  exported  it  all  in  the  shape  of  rum — leav- 

(sot  a  gallon  to  have  been  consumed  by  the 

( of  the  community,  nor  even  a  gallon  of  their 

I  nun  to  have  been  drank  in  the  United 

All  this  is  clear  from  the  regular  opera- 
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tion  of  the  compromise  act,  in  reducing  duties 
without  making  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  drawbacks  founded  upon  them.    But  u 
there  not  to  be  cheating  in  addition  to  the  r^;a- 
lar  operation  of  the  act  ?    If  not,  we  shall  be 
more  fortunate  than  we  have  been  heretofore, 
and  that  under  the  circumstances  of  greater 
temptation.   It  is  well  known  that  whiskey  can 
be  converted  into  New  England  rum,  and  ex 
ported  as  such,  and  receive  the  drawback  of  the 
molasses  duty ;  and  that  this  has  been  done  just 
as  often  as  the  price  of  whiskey  (and  the  mean- 
est would  answer,  the  purpose)  was  less  than 
the  cost  of  molasses.    The  process  was  this. 
Purchase  base  whiskey  at  a  low  rate — filtrate  it 
through  charcoal,  to  deprive  it  of  smell  and 
taste — then  pass  it  through  a  rum  distillery,  in 
company  with  a  little  real  rum — and  the  whis- 
key would  come  out  rum,  very  fit  to  be  sold  as 
such  at  home,  or  exported  as  such,  with  the 
benefit  of  drawback.    All  this  has  been  done, 
and  has  been  proved  to  be  done ;  and,  therefore, 
may  be  done  ag&in.  and  certunly  will  be  done, 
under  the  increased  temptation  which  the  com- 
promise act  now  affords,  and  will  continue  to 
afford,  if  not  amended  as  proposed  by  the  bill  I 
propose  to  bring  in.    It  was  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  session  of  1827-8.    Mr.  Jeromus  Johnson, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  now  a  custom-house  ofiBcer  in  that 
city,  testified  directly  to  the  fact.    To  the  ques- 
tion :  '•  Are  there  not  large  quantities  of  ichia- 
key  ttsed  with  molasses  in  the  distillation  of 
what  is  called  Neto  England  rum  1 "    He  an- 
swered :  "  There  are : "  and  that  when  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  only  four  gallons  to  one,  and  the 
mixture   run  through  a  rum   distillery — the 
whiskey  previously  deprived  of  its  taste  and 
smell  by  filtration  through  charcoal — ^the  best 
practised  rum  drinker  could  not  tell  the  differ- 
ence—even if  appealed  to  by  a  custom-house 
officer.    That  whiskey  is  now  used  for  that 
purpose,  is  clearly  established  by  the  table 
marked  B.    That  table  shows  that  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  molasses  for  the  year  1839  was 
392,368  gallons ;  and  the  exportation  of  distil- 
led rum  for  that  quantity  was  356,699  gallons ; 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  as  many  gallons  of  rum 
went  out  as  of  molasses  came  in  ;  and,  admitting 
that  a  gallon  of  good  molasses  will  make  a  gal- 
lon of  rum,  yet  the  average  is  below  it.    Infe 
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rior  or  common  molasses  falls  short  of  producing 
gallon  for  gallon  by  fh>m  5  to  7|  per  cent  Now 
make  an  allowance  for  this  defldencjr;  allow 
also  for  the  quantity  of  foreign  molasses  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  in  other  ways ;  al- 
low  likewise  for  the  quantity  of  rum  made  from 
molasses,  and  not  exported,  but  consumed  at 
home :  allow  for  these  throe  items,  and  the  con- 
viction becomes  irresistible,  that  whiskey  was 
used  in  the  distillation  of  rum  in  the  year  1839, 
and  exported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback! 
and  that  such  will  continue  to  bo  the  case  (if 
this  blunder  is  not  corrected),  as  the  duty  gets 
lower  and  the  temptation  to  export  whiskey, 
under  the  disguise  of  New  England  rum,  becomes 
greater.  After  1842,  this  must  be  a  great  busi- 
ness, and  the  molasses  drawback  a  good  profit 
on  mean  whiskey. 

Putting  these  two  items  together — the  sugar 
and  the  molasses  drawbacks — and  some  millions 
must  be  plundered  fix>m  the  Treasury  under 
the  preposterous  proTisions  of  this  compromise 
act. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

FISnmO  BOUIITIES  AND  ALLOWANCES,  AND 
THEIR  ABUSE:  HB.  BENTON'S  SPEECU:  EX- 
TRACTS. 

The  bill  which  I  am  asking  leave  to  introduce, 
proposes  to  reduce  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which 
the  salt  duty  has  undergone,  and  is  to  undergo ; 
and  at  the  threshold  I  am  met  by  the  question, 
whether  these  allowances  are  founded  upon  the 
salt  duty,  and  should  rise  and  fall  with  it,  or 
are  independent  of  that  duty,  and  can  be  kept 
up  without  it  ?  I  hold  the  affirmative  of  this 
question.  I  hold  that  the  allowances  rest  upon 
the  duty,  and  upon  nothing  else,  and  that  there 
is  neither  statute  law  nor  constitution  to  support 
them  on  any  other  foundation.  This  is  what  I 
hold :  but  I  sh6uld  not  have  noticed  the  ques- 
tion at  this  time  except  for  the  issue  joined 
apon  it  between  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
who  sits  farthest  on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Davis), 
and  myself.  He  and  I  have  made  up  an  issue 
on  this  point ;  and  without  going  into  the  argu- 
ment at  this  time,  I  will  cite  him  to  the  original 
petition   fVom    the   Massachusetts  legisbture, 


asking  for  a  drawback  of  the  duties,  or,  u  thn 
styled  it,  "  a  remissioi^  of  duties  on  all  the  doti- 
able  articles  used  in  the  fisherieg;  tni  t|« 
premiimis  and  bounties : "  and  having  shown 
this  petition,  I  will  point  to  half  a  dozen  actg  d 
Congress  which  prove  my  position—hoping  tint 
they  may  prove  sufficient,  but  promisiDgto 
come  down  upon  him  with  an  avalanche  of «. 
thorities  if  they  are  not 

The  dutiable  articles  used  in  the  fisheries,  ud  I 
of  which  a  remission  duty  was  asked  in  the ». 
tition,  were :  salt,  mm,  tea,  sugar,  molassei 
coarse  woollens,  lines  ..d  hooks,  sail-cloth, I 
cordage,  iron,  tonnage.     This  petition,  present- 
ed  to  Congress  in  the  year  1790,  was  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Jefferson)  for  J 
report  upon  it  j  and  his  report  was,  thatadnw. 
back  of  duties  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  that  the 
fisheries  are  not  to  draw  support  from  the  Treas- 
ury;  the  words,  "drawback  of  duty,"  only »p-I 
plying  to  articles  exported,  was  confined  to  the 
salt  upon  that  part  of  the  fish  which  were  ship-l 
ped  to  foreign  countries :  and  to  this  effect  wui 
the  legislation  of  Congress.    1  briefly  i«Tiev  thel 
first  half  dozen  of  these  acts. 

1.  The  act  of  1789— the  same  which  imp 
a  duty  of  six  cents  a  bushel  on  salt,  and  vl 
granted  a  bounty  of  five  cents  a  barrel  on  pic 
fish  exported,  and  also  on  beef  and  porkeipor 
ed,  and  five  cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish  ex| 
ported — declared  these  bounties  to  be  "in !!« 
of  a  drawback  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  i 
portation  of  the  salt  employed  and  eipeodn 
thereon."   This  act  is  decisive  of  the  whole  qn 
tion.    In  the  first  place  it  declares  the  bonnt] 
to  be  in  lieu  of  a  drawback  of  the  salt  duty. 
the  second  place,  it  conforms  to  the  principle  ( 
all  drawbacks,  and  only  grants  the  bounty « 
the  part  of  the  fish  which  is  exported.  In  I 
third  place,  it  gives  the  same  bounty,  and  int 
same  words,  to  the  exporters  of  salted  beef  i 
pork  which  is  given  to  the  exporters  of  I 
and  certainly  mariners  were  not  expected  to^ 
created  among  the  raisers  of  swine  andciti 
which  negatives  the  idea  of  this  being  an  i 
couragement  to  the  formation  of  seamen. 

2.  In  1790  the  duty  on  salt  was  doubled  ;| 
was  raised  from  six  to  twelve  cents  a  I 
by  the  same  act  the  fishing  bounties  and  i 
■ances  were  also  doubled:  they  were  raised f 
five  to  ten  cents  the  barrel  and  the  quintal. 
this  act  the  bounties  and  allowances  both  I 
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||iiodpiOT>>ionB,  were  deseribed  to  be  "in 
Ikof  dnwbwk  of  the  duty  on  salt  used  in  ea- 
l^hh  and  provisions  exported." 
I  3.  Tbe  Mt  of  1792  repeals  "  the  bounty  in 
Iwof  dnwback  on  dried  fish ; "  and,  "  in  lien 
Ltliit,  and  *s  conunutatipn  thereof^  and  as  an 
laiinlent  therefor,"  shifts  the  bounty  from  the 
ligLital "  of  dried  fish  to  tbe  "  tonnage  "  of 
LjihijigTegsel;  and  changes  its  name  from 
rbomty"  to  "  sHowance."  This  is  the  key  act 
L  the  present  system  of  tonnage  allowance  to 
llkt  fiihing  «s«el  >  *°"*  '^  passed  upon  the 
tion  of  the  fishermen,  and  to  enable  the 
■jew"  of  the  Teasel  to  draw  the  bounty  in- 
1  of  letting  it  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
rmeichint.  It  was  done  upon  the  fishek>- 
)  petition,  ind  for  the  benefit  of  the  crew, 
Ested  in  the  adventure,  and  who  had  paid 
(duty  on  the  salt  which  they  used.  And  to 
;  ill  idea  of  considering  this  change  as  a 
E  of  policy,  and  to  cut  off  all  inference  that 
lilonnce  was  now  to  become  a  bounty 
I  the  Tieasuiy  as  an  encouragement  for  a 
n'snoTsery,  the  act  went  on  to  make  this 
and  explicit  declaration :  "  TA<U  the . 
met  to  granted  to  the  fahing  vessel  was 
leoMutarion  of,  and  an  equivalent  for,  the 
tin  lieu  of  drawback  of  the  duties  im- 
I  on  the  importation  of  the  salt  used  in 
mg  tkfah  ei'porled."  This  is  plain  lan- 
-the  pUin  language  used  by  legislators 
^Ihit  day— and  defies  misconception,  misun- 

inding,  or  cavil. 

|i  la  1797  the  duty  on  salt  was  raised  from 

!  cents  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel :  by  the 

tut  a  corresponding  increase  was  made  in 

|i  bounties  both  to  exported  salted  provisions 

Ipiclded  fish,  and  in  the  allowance  to  the 

;ycssek    The  salt  duty  was  raised  one- 

lind  a  fraction:  and  these  bounties  and 

s  were  rused  one-third.    Thirty-three 

I  one-third  per  cent,  was  added  all  round ; 

I  act,  to  make  all  sure,  was  express  in 

D  declaring  the  bounties  and  allowances  to 

Itconmutation  in  lieu  of  the  drawback  of  the 

liity, 

LThe  act  of  April  12th,  1800,  continues  the 

fluty,  and  with  it  all  the  bounties  to  salted 

I  and  pickled  fish  exported,  and  all  the 

i  to  fishing  vessels,  for  ten  years ;  and 

kiUs  this  proviso:  "  That  these  allowances 

iKt  tie  tmderstood  to  be  continued  for  a 


lOTi^^er  time  than  the  comsppndent  duties  on 
salt,  respectively,  for  which  tiie  said  allowance* 
were  granted,  shall  be  payable."  Such  are  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  the  year  1800.  It  is  a  clincher. 
It  nails  up,  and  crushes  every  thing.  It  shows 
that  Congress  was  determined  that  the  salt 
duty,  and  the  bounties  and  allowances,  should 
be  one  and  indivisible :  that  they  should  come, 
and  go  together— should  rise  and  fall  together- 
should  live  and  die  together. 

6.  In  1807,  Mr.  Jefferson  being  President, 
tho  salt  tax  was  abolished  upon  his  recom- 
nendation:  and  with  it  all  the  bounties  and 
allowances  to  fishing  vessels,  to  pickled  fish, 
and  to  salted  beef  and  pork  were  all  swept 
away.  The  same  act  abolished  the  whole.  Th^ 
first  section  repealed  the  salt  duty :  the  second 
rep<3aledthe  bounties  and  allowances:  and  the 
repeal  of  both  was  to  take  effect  on  the  same 
day — ^namely,  on  the  fint  day  of  January,  1808 : 
a  day  which  deserves  to  be  nationally  com- 
memorated, as  the  day  of  the  death  of  an  odi- 
ous, criminal  and  impious  tax.  The  beneficent 
and  meritorious  act  was  in  these  words :  "That 
from  and  after  tlie  first  day  of  January  next, 
so  much  of  any  act  as  allows  a  bounty  on  ex- 
ported salt  provisions  and  pickled  fish,  in  lieu 
of  drawback  of  the  duties  on  the  salt  employed 
in  curing  tlie  same,  and  so  much  of  any  act  as 
makes  allowances  to  the  owners  and  creics  of 
fishing  vessels,  in  lieu  of  drawback  of  the 
duties  paid  on  the  salt  used  in  the  same,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is  repealed."  This 
was  the  end  of  the  first  salt  tax  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  the  bounties  and  allowances 
built  upon  it.  It  fell,  with  all  its  accessories,  un- 
der the  republican  administration  of  Mr.  Jefier- 
son — and  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  re- 
publican— and  also  with  the  vote  of  many  fede- 
ralists: so  much  more  favorable  were  the  old 
federalists  than  the  whigs  of  this  day,  to  tho  in- 
terests of  the  people.  In  fact  there  were  only 
five  votes  against  the  repeal,  and  not  one  of  these 
upon  the  ground  that  the  bounties  and  allow- 
ances were  independent  of  the  salt  duty. 

7.  After  this,  and  for  six  years,  there  was  no 
salt  tax — no  fishing  bounties  or  allowances  in 
the  United  States.  The  tax,  and  its  progeny 
lay  buried  in  one  common  grave,  and  had  no 
resurrection  until  the  year  1813.  The  war  with 
Great  Briiam  revived  them— the  tax  and  its  oS' 
spring  together ;  but  only  as  a  temporary  mea^ 
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ure— «s  a  war  tax— to  cease  within  one  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Before  that  year  was 
out,  the  tax,  and  its  appendages  were  contin- 
ned— not  for  any  determinate  period,  but  until 
repealed  by  Congress.  They  have  not  been  re- 
pealed yet !  and  that  was  forty  years  ago !  No 
act  could  then  have  been  obtained  to  continue 
this  duty  for  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
The  continuance  could  only  be  obtained  on  the 
argument  that  Congress  could  then  repeal  it  at 
any  time;  a  fallacious  reliance,  but  always 
seductive  to  men  of  easy  and  temporizing  tem- 
jjeraments. 

The  pretension  that  these  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances  were  granted  as  encouragement 
to  mariners,  is  rejected  by  every  word  of  the 
acts  which  grant  them,  and  by  the  striking  fact, 
that  no  part  of  them  goes  to  the  whale  fisheries. 
Not  a  cent  of  them  had  ever  gone  to  a  whale 
ship :  they  had  only  gone  to  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fisheries.  The  noble  whaler  of  four  or  five 
hundred  tons,  with  her  ample  crew,  which  sailed 
twenty  thousand  miles,  doubling  a  most  tem- 
pestuous cape  before  she  arrived  at  the  field  of 
her  labors — which  remained  out  three  years, 
waging  actual  war  with^tbe  monsters  of  the 
deep — a  war  in  which  a  brave  heart,  a  steady 
eye,  and  an  iron  nerve  were  as  much  wanted  as 
in  any  battle  with  man ; — this  noble  whaler  got 
liothing.  It  all  went  to  the  hook-and-line  men 
— to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  which  were 
carried  jn  in  diminutive  vessels,  as  small  as  five 
tons,  and  in  the  rivers,  and  along  the  shores, 
(xnd  ou  the  shallow  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Meritorious  as  these  hook-and-line  fishermen 
might  be,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  whalers : 
ond  these  whalers  receive  no  bounties  and  al- 
lowances because  they  pay  no  duty  on  uuported 
salt,  re-exported  by  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  clause  in  my  bill  which 
has  called  forth  these  preliminary  remarks ;  the 
third  clause,  which  proposes  the  reduction  of 
fishing  bounties  and  allowances  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  which  the  salt  tax  has  undergone, 
and  shall  undergo.  And  here,  it  is  not  the  com- 
promise act  alone  that  is  to  be  blamed :  a  pre- 
vious act  shares  that  censure  with  it.  In  1830 
the  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-half,  to  take  efiect 
In  1830  and  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  should  have  been  reduced  one-half  at 
the  same  time.  I  made  the  motion  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  that  effect!  but  it  failed  of  auocess. 


When  the  compromise  act  was  pa&ied  in 
and  provided  for  a  further  reduction  of  tl» 
duty— a  reduction  which  has  now  lednced 
two-thirds,  and  in  1841  and  '42  will  reduce 
still  lower — when  this  act  was  passed  a  redi 
tion  of  the  fishing  bounties  and  aUowaw 
should  have  taken  place.     The  two  semtol 
who  concocted  that  act  in  their  chambers,  a 
brought  it  here  to  be  registered  as  the  ro] 
edicts  were  registered  m  the  times  of  the 
French  monarchy;   when  these  two  eenat 
concocted  this  act,  they  should  have  insei 
provision  in  it  for  the  correspondent  reducti 
of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances  with 
salt  tax:  they  should  have  placed  these alloi 
anceti,  and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  rum  In 
backs,  all  on  the  same  footing,  and  reduced  tl 
all  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  di 
on  the  articles  on  which  they  were  fonn( 
They  did  not  do  this.    They  omitted  thewk 
with  what  mischief  you  have  already  seen  in 
case  of  rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  shall 
sently  see  in  the  case  of  the  fishing  bount 
and  allowances.    I  attempted  to  supply  a 
of  their  omission  in  making  the  motion  m  i 
tion  to  drawbacks,  which  was  readtoyouat' 
commencement  of  these  remakg.    Failingj 
that  motion,  I  made  no  further  atteiapt, 
waited  for  time,  the  great  arbiter  of  all  qi 
tions,  to  show  the  mischief  and  to  enforce 
remedy.    That  arbiter  is  now  here,  with 
proofs  in  his  hand,  in  the  shape  of  certain 
ports  from  the  Treasury  Department  in  reial 
to  the  salt  duty  and  the  fishing  boimtics 
allowance^,  which  have  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  Senate,  and  constitute  part  of  j 
salt  document,  No.  lOG.    From  that  documi 
now  proceed  to  collect  the  evidences  of 
branch  of  the  mischief— the  pecuniary  bi 
of  it — which  the  omission  to  make  the  pi 
reductions  in  these  allowances  has 
upon  the  country. 

The  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-fourth 
year  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and  alloi 
that  year  were  $313,894;  they  should 
been  reduced  one-fourth  also,  which  would 
made  them  about  $1G0,000.    In  1832  the 
was  reduced  one-half;  the  fishing  bountit 
allowances  were  paid  \n  full,  and  amouni 
$234,137 ;  they  should  have  been  reduced] 
half;  and  then  $117,018  would  havedii 
them.    The  compromise  act  was  made  In 
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1 0^  the  operation  of  that  act,  the  salt 

h\g  andergone  biennial  reductiona,  until  it 

riedaced  tc  about  one-third  of  its  original 

at:  if  it  had  provided  for  the  correspond- 

iieddction  of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 

I,  there  would  have  been  saved  from  that, 

(to  the  year  1839 — ^the  last  to  which  the 

I  hive  been  made  up — an  annual  average 

lotibont  $150,000,  or  a  gross  sum  of  about 

KOOO.  The  prospective  loss  can  only  be 

1;  but  it  is  to  increase  rapidly,  owing 

[^  ^  redactions  in  the  salt  duty  in  the 

,  1841  md  1842. 
he  pewnt  year,  1840,  lacks  but  a  little  of 
'm  the  whole  amount  of  the  salt  reve- 
lanTing  the  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 
1'  the  next  year  will  take  more  than  the 
It-  ind  the  year  after  will  require  about 
e  the  amount  of  the  salt  revenue  of  that 
I  to  be  taken  from  other  branches  of  the 
)  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  fistung 
;  thus  producing  the  same  result  as  in 
late  of  the  sugar  duties — the  whole  amount 
I  nit  duty,  and  as  much  more  out  of  other 
I,  long  paid  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
Lt8^e  whole  amount  of  the  sugar  tax, 
1  eonsiderably  more,  is  paid  to  the  sugar- 
The  results  for  the  present  year,  and 
Losuingones,  are  of  course  computed :  they 
Ltmputitions  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
lueertuned  year's  operations.  The  last 
lltovhich  all  the  heads  of  this  branch  of 
sis  made  up,  is  the  year  1838 ;  and  for 
itjnr  they  stand  thus:  Salt  imported,  in 
1  nmnbers,  seven  millions  of  bushels ;  net 
e  bom  it,  about  $430,000 ;  fishing  boun- 
^nd  allowances,  $320,000.  Assuming  the 
ition  of  the  present  year  to  bo  the  same, 
like  bounties  and  allowances  to  be  the  same, 
lliiata  the  Treasury  will  be  $206,000 ;  for 
lilt  duty  this  year  will  undergo  a  fur- 
Nuction.  In  1842,  when  this  duty  has 
1  itt  lowest  point,  the  whole  amount  of 
I  derived  iVom  it  is  computed  at  about 
,  vhile  the  fishing  bounties  and  al- 
I  continuing  the  same,  namely,  about 
e  salt  revenue  in  the  gross  will  be 
liore  than  half  enough  to  pay  itj  and, 
ing  the  weighers'  and  measurers' 
[tWch  come  out  of  the  Treasury,  and 
It  to  (152,500  on  an  importation  of  seven 
ifter  deducting  this  item,  there  will 


be  a  deficiency  of  about  $200,000  in  the  salt 
revenue,  in  meeting  the  drawbacks,  in  the  shape 
of  bounties  and  allowances  finmded  upon  it. 
Thus  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
salt  revenue  is  at  this  time  pud  to  the  fishing 
vessels.  Next  year  it  will  all  go  to  tbem ;  and 
after  1842,  we  shall  have  to  raise  money  fron. 
other  sources  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  per 
annum,  or  raise  the  salt  duty  itself  to  produce 
that  amount,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  draw- 
backs, which  were  permitted  to  take  the  form 
of  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  vessels. 
Such  is  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act  \ 
that  act  which  is  styled  sacred  and  inviolable  I 

Of  the  other  mischiefs  resulting  from  this 
compromise  act,  which  reduced  the  duties  on 
salt,  and  the  one  which  preceded  it  for  the  same 
purpose,  without  reducing  the  correspondent 
bounties  and  allowances  to  the  fishing  interest 
■~of  these  remaraing  mischie&,  whereof  there 
are  many,  I  mean  to  mention  but  one ;  and  ) 
merely  to  mention  that,  and  not  to  argue  it. 
It  is  the  constitutional  objection  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  thing  beyond  the  duty  received — 
the  payment  of  any  thing  which  exceeds  the 
drawback  of  the  duty.  Up  to  that  point,  I  ad- 
mit the  constitutionality  of  drawbacks,  whether 
passing  under  that  name,  or  changed  to  th& 
name  of  a  bounty,  or  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  a 
drawback.  I  admit  the  constitutioiM  right  of 
Congress  to  permit  a  drawback  of  the  amount 
paid  in :  I  deny  the  constitutional  right  to  per- 
mit a  drawback  of  any  amount  beyond  what 
was  paid  in.  This  is  my  position,  which  I 
pledge  myself  to  maintain,  if  any  one  disputes 
it ;  and  applying  this  principle  to  the  fishing 
bounties  and  allowances,  and  also  to  the  draw- 
backs in  the  case  of  refined  sugars  and  rum : 
and  I  boldly  afflragi  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  in  a  state  of  flagrant 
violation,  under  the  compromise  act,  from  the 
day  of  its  passage  to  the  present  hour,  and  will 
continue  so  until  the  bill  is  passed  which  I  am 
about  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in. 

Sir,  I  quit  this  part  of  my  sulject  with  pre- 
senting,  in  a  single  picture,  the  condensed  view 
of  what  I  have  been  detailing.  It  is,  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  derived  from  mgar,  salt, 
and  molasses,  is  delivered  over  gratuitously  to  a 
few  thousand  persons  in  a  particular  section  of 
the  Union,  and  is  not  even  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  demands !     In  other  words,  that  a  tax 
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apon  a  nation  of  seventeen  milliona  of  people, 
npon  three  articles  of  universal  consumption, 
articles  of  necessity,  and  of  comfort,  is  laid  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  dozen  rum  distillers  and 
sugar  refiners,  and  a  few  thousand  fishermen ; 
and  not  being  sufBcient  for  them,  the  deficit, 
amounting  to  many  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  is  taken  from  other  branches  of  the 
revenue,  and  presented  to  them !  and  all  this 
the  efiect  of  an  act  which  was  made  out  of  doors, 
which  was  not  permitted  to  be  amended  on  its 
passage,  and  which  is  now  held  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable !  and  which  will  eventually  sink 
under  its  own  iniquities,  though  sustained  now 
by  a  cry  which  was  invented  by  knavery,  and 
is  repeated  by  ignorance,  folly,  and  faction— a 
cry  that  that  compromise  saved  the  Union. 
This  is  the  picture  I  present— which  I  prove  to 
be  true — and  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  legislation,  or  even  in  the  despotic  decrees, 
of  arbitrary  monarohs,  in  any  other  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

About  five  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
taken  from  the  Treasury  under  these  bounties 
and  allowances — the  greater  part  of  it  most  un- 
duly and  abusefblly.*  The  fishermen  are  only 
entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on 
tho  imported  salt,  which  is  used  upon  that  part 
of  the  fish  which  is  exported ;  and  the  law  re- 
quires not  only  the  exportation  to  be  proved, 
but  the  landing  and  remaining  of  the  cargo  in 
a  foreign  country.  They  draw  back  this  year 
9355,000.  Do  they  pay  that  amount  of  duty  on' 
the  salt  put  on  the  modicum  of  fish  which  they 
export  ?  Why,  it  is  about  the  entire  amount  of 
the  whole  salt  tax  paid  by  the  whole  United 
States  I  and  to  justify  their  right  to  it,  they 
must  consume  on  the  exported  part  of  their 
fish  the  whole  quantity  of  foreign  salt  now  im- 
ported into  the  United  States — leaving  not  a 
handfiil  to  be  used  by  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  by  themselves  on  that  part  of  their  fish 
which  is  consumed  at  home— and  which  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  exported  part.  This 
shows  the  enormity  of  the  abus^,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  salt  tax  now  goes  to  a  few 
thousand  fishermen  j  and  if  this  compromise 
act  is  not  corrected,  that  whole  amoimt,  after 
1842,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  this  small 

*  About  (bnr  ud  k  qavter  mllUoni  taken  aU>o«;  Md  ttlll 
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class— not  equal  in  number  to  the  fimnersim 
common  Kentucky  county ;  and  other  mtnev 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasujy  to  i^ 
good  the  deficiency.  I  have  often  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  evil,  and  render*  gtM 
service  to  the  country,  by  repealing  in  totoikt\ 
tax  and  all  the  bounties  and  allowances  erected! 
upon  it.  At  present  I  only  propose,  and  thitj 
without  the  least  prospect  of  success,  to  conwt 
a  part  of  the  abuse,  by  reducmg  the  paymenti 
to  the  fishermen  in  proportion  to  the  reductiMi 
of  the  duty  on  salt:  but  tho  true  remedy  ij 
one  applied  under  Mr.  Jefierson's  adminisi 
tion — total  repeal  of  both. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

EXPENDITUEE8  OF  THE  QOVBBNMEHT, 

At  no  point  does  the  working  of  the  goven 
ment  more  seriously  claim  the  attention  t 
statesman  than  nt  that  of  its  ezpenset.  It  i 
the  tendency  of  all  governments  to  inert. 
their  expenses,  and  it  should  be  the  care  oft 
statesmen  to  restrain  them  within  the  limiti  j 
a  judicious  economy.    This  obligation  wu  fJ 
as  a  duty  in  the  early  periods  of  our  iiistoij 
and  the  doctrine  of  economy  became  a  pri 
in  the  political  faith  of  the  party,  which,  whefl 
called  Republican  as  formerly,  orDemocnticj 
now,  is  still  the  same,  and  was  incorporated  j 
its  creed.     Mr.  Jefierson  largely  r«sted 
character  of  his  administration  upon  it; 
deservedly  :  for  even  in  tho  last  year  of  I 
administration,  and  after  tho  enlargement 
our  territory  by  the  acquisition  of  Louia 
the  expenses  of  the  government  were  but  a 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  dolhtrs.  At  tbeJ 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  sixteen  jej 
later,  they  had  risen  to  about  seven  millii 
and  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Tan  Burcn's  (1 
teen  years  more),  they  had  risen  to  about  I 
teen  millions.    At  the  same  time,  at  eicli| 
these  epochs,  and  in  fact,  in  every  yearofeiT 
administration,  there  were  paymenU  from 
Treasury  for  extraordinary  or  tcniponur 
Jects,  often  far  exceeding  in  amount  the  regi 
governmental  expenses.    Thus,  in  tiie  lut] 
of  Mr.  Jefierson,  the  whole  outlay  (m 
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ff^ffigaiT,  was  about  tvelre  millions  and  a  half ; 
(^Thieh  eight  millions  went  to  the  payment  of 
g^ptl  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
gj^nt  one  million  to  other  extra  objects.    And 
io  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  whole  pay- 
ments were  about  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
of  vhich  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  went  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt ;  and  above  eight 
igillions  more  to  other  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary objects.    Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Van 
Baren's  administration,  this  aggregate  of  outlay 
for  all  objects  had  risen  to  about  thirty-seven 
Billions,  which  the  opposition  called  thirty- 
nine;  and  presenting  this  gross  sum  as  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  government,  made  a  great 
outcry  against  the  extravagance  of  the  adminis- 
tration; and  the  people,  not  understanding  the 
mbject,  were  seriously  impressed  with  the  force 
and  truth  of  that  accusation,  while  the  real  ex- 
penses were  but  about  the  one-third  of  that  sum. 
To  present  this  result  in  a  plain  and  authentic 
form,  the  author  of  this  View  obtained  a  call 
upon  the  Secretary  for  the  different  payments, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  from  the  Treasury 
for  a  series  of  years,  in  which  the  payments 
would  be  placed  under  three  heads — the  ordi- 
nary, the  extraordinary,  and  the  public  debt— 
ipecifying  the  items  of  each ;  and  extending 
htm  Monroe's  time  (admitted  to  be  economi- 
cal), to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  charged  with'extravft- 
gasce.   This  return  was  made  by  the  Secretary, 
divided  into  chree  columns,  with  specifications, 
IS  required ;  and  though  obtained  for  a  terapo- 
niy  and  transient  purpose,  it  possesses  a  per- 
minent  interest  as  giving  a  complete  view  of  the 
financial  working  of  the  government,  and  fixing 
points  of  comparison  in  the  progress  of  expondi- 
tnro— very  proper  to  bo  looked  back  upon  by 
tlw«e  who  would  hold  the  government  to  some 
degree  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the  public 
money.   There  has  been  no  such  examination 
Bnoo  the  year  1840 :  there  would  seem  to  be 
,  mom  for  it  now  (1855),  when  the  aggregate  of 
ippropriations  exceed  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lirs.  A  deduction  for  eztraordinaries  would 
lirgely  reduce  that  aggregate,  but  still  leave 
enough  behind  to  astound  the  lovers  of  economy. 
Three  branches  of  expenditure  alone,  each  with- 
in itself,  exceeds  by  upwards  of  four  to  one,  the 
I  whole  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  in 
time  of  Mr.  Jefferson  j  and  upwards  of 
I  loublo  of  such  expense  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Mon- 


roe; and  some  millions  more  than  the  same 
aggr^iato  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The^  three  branches  are,  1.  The  civil,  diplo* 
matic,  and  misoelUmeous,  $17,265,929  and  5G 
cents.  2.  The  naval  service  (without  the  pen- 
sions and  "reserved"  list),  $15,012,091  and  53 
cents.  3.  The  army,  fortifications,  military 
academy  (without  the  pensions),  $12,571,496 
and  64  cents.  These  three  branches  of  expendi- 
ture alone  would  amount  to  about  forty-five 
millions  of  dollars — to  which  twenty-six  mil- 
lions more  are  to  be  added.  The  dormant  spirit 
'Of  economy — ^hoped  to  be  only  dormant,  not 
dead — should  widce  up  at  this  exhibition  of  the 
public  expenditure :  and  it  is  with  that  view — 
with  the  view  of  engaging  the  attention  of  some 
economical  members  of  Congress,  that  the  ex- 
hibit is  now  made — ^that  this  chapter  is  writ- 
ten— and  some  regard  invoked  for  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  The  evils  of  extravagance 
in  the  government  are  great.  Besides  the  bur^ 
den  upon  the  people,  it  leads  to  corruption  in 
the  government,  and  to  a  janissary  horde  of 
office  holders  to  livOvupon  the  people  while  pol- 
luting their  elections  and  legislation,  and  poison- 
ing tho  fountains  of  public  information  in  mould- 
ing public  qpinion  to  their  own  purposes.  Mon 
than  that.  It  is  the  true  source  of  the  just  dis> 
content  of  the  Southern  States,  and  must  aggra- 
vate more  and  more  the  deep-seated  complaint 
against  the  unnecessary  levy  of  revenue  upon 
the  industry  of  one  half  of  the  Union  to  bo 
chiefly  expended  in  the  other.  That  complaint 
was  great  enough  to  endanger  the  Union  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  levy  and  expenditure 
was  thirty  odd  millions :  it  is  now  seventy  odd ! 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 
that  a  practical  man,  acquuntod  with  the  objects 
for  which  the  federal  government  was  created, 
and  familiar  with  its  financial  working  fW>m  the 
time  its  fathers  put  it  into  operation,  ootild  take 
his  pen  and  cross  out  nearly  the  one  half  of 
these  seventy  odd  millions,  and  leave  the  govern- 
ment in  full  vigor  for  all  its  proper  objects,  and 
more  pure,  by  reducbg  the  number  of  thoae 
who  live  upon  the  substance  of  the  people.  To 
complete  the  eflcct  of  this  chapter,  some  extracts 
are  given  in  the  ensuing  oue,  fVom  the  speech 
made  in  1840,  upon  the  expenditures  of  the 
government,  as  presenting  practical  views  upon 
a  Buljeot  of  permanent  interest,  and  more  wo^ 
thy  of  examination  now  than  then. 
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CHAPTER   LVI. 

IXPENSES  OF  THE  eOVEBNMEMT,  COHFABATTVE 
AND  FBOOBESSrVE,  AND  SEPABATED  FBOM  EX- 
TBA0BDINABIE8. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  print  an  extra  number 
of  these  tabular  statements  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  proposed  to  give 
his  reasons  for  the  motion,  and  for  that  pm-pose, 
asked  that  the  papers  should  be  sent  to  him. 
(which  was  doQe) ;  and  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say 
that  his  object  was  to  spread  before  the  country, 
in  an  authentic  form,  the  full  view  of  all  the 
government  expenses  for  a  series  of  years  past, 
going  back  as  far  as  Mr.  Monroe's  admmistra- 
tion;  and  thereby  enabling  every  citizen,  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  see  the  actual,  the 
comparative,  and  the  classified  expenditures  of 
the  government  for  the  whole  period.  This 
proceeding  had  become  no':esEary,  Mr.  B.  said, 
from  the  systematic  efforts  made  for  some  years 
past,  to  impress  the  country  with  the  belief  that 
the  expenditures  had  increased  threefold  in  the 
last  twelve  years — that  they  had  risen  from 
thirteen  to  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  ;  and 
that  this  enormous  increase  was  the  effect  of 
the  extravagance,  of  the  corruption,  and  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  administrations  which  had 
succeeded  those  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Monroe. 
These  two  latter  administrations  were  held  up 
as  the  models  of  economy ;  those  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  General  Jackson  were  stigmatized  as 
monsters  of  extravagance ;  and  tables  of  figures 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  color  to  the  charac- 
ters attributed  to  each.  These  systematic  efforts 
— this  reiterated  assertion,  made  on  this  floor, 
of  thirteen  millions  increased  to  thirty-nine — 
and  the  effect  which  such  statements  must  have 
upon  the  fninds  of  those  who  cannot  see  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  was  expended, 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  B.),  to  require  some  more 
formal  and  authentic  refutation  than  any  one 
Individual  could  give — something  more  impos- 
ing than  the  speech  of  a  solitary  member  could 
afford.  Familiar  with  the  action  of  tho  govern- 
ment for  twenty  years  past—coming  into  the 
Sonate  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroc^remaining 
(n  it  ever  since — a  friend  to  economy  in  public 
and  in  private  life — and  closely  scrutinising  the 


expenditures  of  the  govemfnent  during  the 
whole  time — he  (Mr.  B.)  felt  himself  to  be  nrr 
able  at  any  time  to  have  risen  in  his  place,  and 
to  have  exposed  the  delusion  of  this  thirteen 
and  thirty-nine  million  bugbear ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  it  was  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
was  disinclined  to  bandy  contradictions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate ;  and,  in  the  second  phm 
because  he  relied  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  to  set  all  right  whenever  they  obtained 
a  view  of  the  facts.  This  view  he  had  made 
himself  the  instrument  of  pn)curing,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  :jow  presented  it 
It  was  ready  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
American  people ;  and  he  could  wish  every  citi- 
zen to  have  the  picture  in  his  iwn  hands,  that 
he  might  contempIawC  it  at  his  own  firesida,  and 
at  his  full  leisure.  He  could  wish  every  dtizen 
to  possess  a  copy  of  this  report,  now  reaired 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
call  of  the  Senate,  and  printed  by  its  order;  he 
could  wish  every  citizen  to  possess  one  of  these 
authentic  copies,  bearing  the  imprimatur  oHk 
American  Senate;  but  that  was  impossible' 
and,  limiting  his  action  to  what  was  possible, 
he  would  propose  to  print  such  number  of  extn 
copies  as  would  enable  some  to  reacL  creir 
quarter  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  B.  then  opened  tho  tables,  and  explained 
their  character  and  contents.     The  first  one 
(marked  A)  consisted  of  three  columns,  and  ex- 
hibited the  aggregate,  and  the  classified  expen- 
ditures of  tho  government  from  the  year  1821 
to  1839,  inclusive ;  the  second  one  (marlied  B) 
contained  the  detailed  statement  of  the  pay- 
ments annually  made  on  account  of  all  tempo- 1 
rary  or  extraordinary  objects,  including  the 
public  debt,  for  the  some  period.    The  second  1 
table  was  explanatory  of  the  third  column  of 
the  first  one  ;  and  the  two,  token  together,  j 
would  enable  every  citizen  to  see  the  actual  ex- 
penditures, and  the  comparative  cxpcndituret 
of  the  government  for  the  whole  |)criod  whidi  | 
he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  B.  then  exammed  tho  actual  and  the  I 
comparative  expenses  of  two  of  tho  years,  taken 
from  the  two  contrasted  periods  referred  lo,  j 
and  invoked  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  tiie  | 
results  which  the  comparison  woul(i  exhibit,  j 
Ho  took  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  years  men-  ■■ 
tioned  in  the  tables— tho  years  1824  and  1839  j 
—and  began  with  the  first  item  in  tho  fintl 
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This  showed  the  aggr^ate  expendi- 
J^  for  every  object  for  the  year  1824,  to  have 
leen  $31)898,538  47— very  near  thirty-two  mil- 
lions pf  dollars,  said  Mr.  B.,  and  if  stated  alone, 
ind  vithout  explanation,  very  capable  of  aston- 
ishing the  public,  of  imposing  upon  the  igno- 
nnt,  and  of  raisiug  a  cry  against  the  dreadful 
eitniTagance,  the  corruption,  &nd  the  wicked- 
ness of  .Mr.  Monroe's  administration.    Taken 
byitselt'(uid  indisputably  true  it  is  in  itself), 
tnd  tbis  aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions 
is  yerjEnfflcient  to  effect  all  this  surprise  and 
indigMtion  in  the  public  mind ;  but,  passing  on 
to  the  second  column  to  see  what  were  the  ex- 
penditures, independent  of  the  public  debt,  and 
tlds  luge  aggregate  will  be  found  to  be  reduced 
mote  than  one  half;  it  sinks  to  $15,330,144  71. 
>[]ii8  is  a  heavy  deduction ;  but  it  is  not  all. 
Passing  on  to  the  third  column,  and  it  is  seen 
thit  the  actual  expenses  of  the  government  for 
pemunent  and  ordinary  objects,  independent 
of  the  temporary  and  extraordinary  ones,  for 
thii  s»me  year,  were  only  $7,107,892  05  j  be- 
s  than  the  one-fourth  part  of  the  aggre- 
I  gito  of  near  thirty-two  millions.    This  looks 
i  reasonable,  and  goes  far  towards  relieving 
I  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  from  the  imputa- 
tion to  which  a  view  of  the  aggregate  cxpendi- 
I  tore  for  the  year  would   have  suojectud  it. 
,  to  make  it  entirely  satisfactory,  and  to 
i  enible  every  citizen  to  understand  the  impor- 
tint  point  of  the  government  expenditures — a 
I  point  on  which  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  repre- 
lientatiTe  government  should  be  always  well 
iofonned— to  attain  this  full  satisfaction,  let  us 
I  piss  on  to  the  second  table  (marked  B),  and  fix 
{oar  eyes  on  its  first  column,  under  the  year 
We  shall  there  find  every  temporary 
I  lid  extraordinary  object,  and  the  amount  paid 
I  on  account  of  it,  the  deduction  of  which  reduced 
I  ID  iggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions  to  a 
1  friction  over  seven  millions.    We  shall  there 
i  the  explanation  of  the  difierence  between 
Itiie  first  and  third  columns.    The  first  item  is 
jtliesiunof  $1G,5C8,393  7C,  paid  on  account  of 
llle  principal  and  mterest  of  the  public  debt. 
Iliit  second  is  the  sum  of  $4,801,386  56,  paid 
Itoniirchants  for  indemnities  under  the  treaty 
liilh  Spain  of  1819,  by  which  we  acquired 
iFiorida.  And  bu  on  through  nine  minor  items, 
Inonnting  in  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  public 
hbt,  to  about  eight  millions  and  a  quarter. 


This  total  added  to  the  sum  paid  on  account  of 
the  public  debt,  makes  doee  upon  twenty-fivo 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  this,  deducted  from  the 
aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions,  leaves  a 
fraction  over  seven  millions  for  the  real  ex- 
penses of  the  government — the  ordinary  and 
permanent  expenses —during  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration. 

This  is  certainly  a  satisfactory  result.  It  ex- 
empts the  administration  of  that  period  from 
the  imputation  of  extravagance,  which  the  un- 
explained exhibition  of  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures might  have  drawn  upon  it  in  the  minds 
of  uninfcrmed  persons.  It  clears  that  adminis- 
tration from  all  blame.  It  must  be  satisfactory 
to  every  candid  mind.  And  now  let  us  apply 
the  test  of  the  same  examination  to  soma  year 
of  the  present  administration,  now  so  inconti- 
nently charged  with  ruinous  extravagance.  Let 
us  see  how  the  same  rule  will  work  when  ap- 
plied to  the  present  period ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, let  us  take  the  last  year  in  the  table,  that 
of  1839.  Let'  others  take  any  year  that  they 
please,  or  aa  many  as  they  please :  I  take  one, 
because  I  only  propose  to  give  an  example ; 
and  I  take  the  last  one  in  tbe  table,  because  it 
is  the  last.  Let  us  proceed  with  this  examina- 
tion, and  see  what  the  results,  actual  and  ''om* 
parative,  will  be. 

Commencing  with  the  aggregate  payments 
from  the  Treasury  for  all  objects,  Mr.  B.  said 
it  would  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
column  in  the  first  table,  that  they  amounted 
to  $37,129,396  80 ;  passing  to  the  second  col- 
umn, and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  sum  was 
reduced  to  $25,982,797  75 ;  and  passing  to  the 
third,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  latter  sum 
was  itself  reduced  to  $13,525,800  18  j  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  second  table,  under  the  year  1839, 
and  it  would  be  seen  how  tbis  nggr^t^ate  of 
thirty-seven  millions  was  reduced  to  thirteen 
and  a  half.  It  was  a  great  reduction ;  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  two-thirds  from  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  out ;  and  left  for  the  proper  ex- 
penses of  the  government — its  ordinary  and 
permanent  expenses — an  inconceivably  small 
sum  for  a  great  nation  of  seventeen  millions 
of  souls,  covering  an  immense  extent  of  territo- 
ry, and  acting  a  part  among  the  great  powerg 
of  the  world.  To  trace  this  reduction— to  show 
the  reasons  of  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  third  columns,  Mr.  B.  would  follow  thfl 
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tome  process  which  he  had  pnrsued  in  ezplun- 
ing  the  expenditures  of  the  year  1824^  and  ask 
for  nothbg  in  one  case  which  had  not  been 
granted  in  the  other. 

1.  The  first  item  to  be  deducted  ih>m  the 
thirty-seven  million  aggregate,  was  the  sum  of 
$11,146,599  05,  paid  on  account  of  the  public 
debt.  He  repeated,  on  account  of  the  public 
debt ;  for  it  was  paid  in  redemption  of  Treasury 
notes ;  and  these  Treasury  notes  were  so  much 
debt  incurred  to  supply  the  place  of  the  revenue 
deposited  with  the  States,  in  1836,  or  shut  up 
in  banks  during  the  suspension  of  1837,  or  due 
from  merchants,  to  whom  indulgence  had  been 
granted.  To  supply  the  place  of  these  unattain- 
able funds,  the  government  went  in  debt  by 
issuing  Treasury  notes ;  but  faithful  to  the  sen- 
timent which  abhorred  a  national  debt,  it  paid 
off  the  debt  almost  as  fast  as  it  contracted  it. 
Above  eleven  millions  of  this  debt  was  paid  in 
1839,  amounting  to  almost  the  one-third  part 
of  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  that  year ;  and 
thus,  nearly  the  one-third  part  of  the  sum  which 
is  charged  upon  the  administration  as  extrava- 
gance and  corruption,  was  a  mere  payment  of 
debt ! — a  mere  payment  of  Treasury  notes 
which  we  had  issued  to  supply  the  place  of  our 
misplaced  and  captured  revenue — our  three  in- 
stalments of  ten  millions  cash  presented  to  the 
States  under  the  false  and  fraudulent  name  of  a 
deposit,  and  our  revenue  of  1837  captured  by 
the  banks  when  they  shut  their  doors  upon 
their  creditors.  The  glorious  administration 
of  President  Jack^tn  left  the  country  free  from 
public  debt :  its  w  orthy  successor  will  do  the 
same. 

Bemoval  of  Indians  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  and  extinction  of  their  titles, 
and  numerous  smaller  items,  all  specified  in  the 
third  column  of  the  table,  amount  to  about 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  more;  and  these 
added  to  the  payments  on  the  public  debt,  the 
remainder  is  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  is  but  about  the  one-third  of  the  aggregate 
expenditure — to  bo  precise,  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions and  a  hal£ 

With  this  view  of  the  tabular  statements  Mr. 
B.  closed  the  examination  of  the  items  of  ex> 
penditure,  and  stated  the  results  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  thirty-seven  million  aggregate  in 
1839,  like  that  of  the  thirty-two  million  aggre- 
|ate  in  1824,  to  about  one-third  of  its  amount 


The  veiy  first  item,  that  of  the  payment  of  pofc. 
lie  debt  in  the  redemption  of  Treasury  note* 
reduced  it  eleven  millions  of  dollars :  it  gouku 
from  thirty-seven  millions  to  twenty-six.  The 
other  eighteen  items  amounted  to  $12656977 
and  reduced  the  twenty-six  millions  to  thirteen' 
and  a  aalf.    Here  then  is  a  result  which  is  at- 
ts'^ed  by  the  saSne  process  which  applies  to  the 
/ear  1824,  and  to  every  other  year,  and  whidi 
is  right  in  itself ;  and  which  must  put  to  flight 
and  to  shame  all  the  attempts  to  excite  the 
country  with  this  bugbear  story  of  extrara- 
gance.    In  the  first  place  the  aggregate  expen- 
ditures  have  not  increased  threefold  in  fifteen 
years ;  they  have  not  risen  from  thirteen  to 
thirty-nine  millions,  as  incontinently  asserted 
by  the  opposition ;  but  from  thirty-two  milliom 
to  thirty-seven  or  thirty-nine.    And  how  ban 
they  risen  1    By  paying  last  year  eleven  mil- 
lions  for  Treasury  notes,  and  more  than  twelve 
millions  for  Indian  lands,  and  wars,  removals 
of  Indians,  and  increase  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  other  items  as  enumerated.    The  result  la 
a  residuum  of  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  for 
the  real  expenses  of  the  government;  a  sm 
one  and  a  half  millions  short  of  what  gentlemen 
proclaim  would  be  an  economical  expenditure. 
They  all  say  that  fifteen  millions  would  be  in 
economical  expenditure ;   very  well  I  here  li 
thirteen  and  a  half!  which  is  a  million  and  i 
half  short  of  that  mark. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

DEATU   OF  ME.  JUSTICE  BARBOUE  OF  THE  SU 
PBEME  COURT,  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  PETH  I 
V.  DANIEL,  ESQ.,  IN  HIS  PLACE. 

Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barbour  was  a  reprcsentatin  | 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia  when  1 1 
was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1820.  I  hid 
the  advantage — (for  advantage  I  truly  deemed 
it  for  »  young  member) — to  bo  in  habitual  so- 
ciety with  such  a  man— one  of  the  same  mesi 
with  him  the  first  session  of  my  service.  Nor 
was  it  accidental,  but  sought  for  on  my  put 
It  was  a  talented  mess— among  others  the  bril- 
liant orator,  William  Pinkney  of  Maryludi 
and  the  eloquent  James  Barbour,  of  the  Seut^  I 
brother  to  the  representative :  their  cousin,  the 
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MnsentatiTO  John  S.  Barbour,  equal  to  either 
In  the  endowments  of  the  mind :  Floyd  of.  Vir- 
lMa:  Trimble  and  Glay  of  Kentucky.    I  knew 
the  advantage  of  such  assodation — and  cher- 
ished  it.    From  that  time  I  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  Phillip  F*  Barbour  during  the  twenty-one 
printers  which  his  duties,  either  as  representa- 
tiTe  ia  Congress,  or  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Gonrt,  required  him  to  be  at  Washington.    He 
,ni  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  re- 
public-modest, virtuous,  pure:    artless  as  a 
child :  Aill  of  domestic  affections :  patriotic  : 
flljilly  devoted  to  Virginia  as  his  mother  State, 
ind  a  friend  to  the  Union  firom  conviction  and 
nentiment    He  had  a  clear  mind — a  close,  log- 
ical and  effective  method  of  speaking — copious 
without  difiEiision ;  and,  always  speaking  to  the 
subject,  both  with  knowledge  and  sincerity,  ho 
tu  always  listened  to  with  favor.     He  was 
ttm  time  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
Picsident  Von  Buren  in  1837,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Justice  Duval,  resigned.     He  had  the  death 
which  knows  no  pain,  and  which,  to  the  body, 
is  Bleep  without  waking.    He  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  in  good  health  and 
ipiritB,  and  had  done  his  part  the  night  before 
in  one  of  the  conferences  which  the  labors  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  impose  almost  nightly  on 
the  ieuned  judges.     In  the  morning  he  was 
supposed  by  his  servant  to  be  sleeping  late,  and, 
finally  going  to  liis  bedside,  found  him  dead — 
the  face  all  serene  and  composed,  not  a  feature 
or  muscle  disturbed,  the  body  and  limbs  in 
their  easy  natural  posture.     It  was  evident 
thit  the  machinery  of  life  had  stopped  of  itself, 
ind  without  a  shock.    Ossification  of  the  heart 
WIS  supposed  to  be  the  cause.    He  was  suo- 
oeedcd  on  the  Supreme  Bench  by  Peter  Y. 
Dtniel,  Esq.,  of  the  same  State,  also  appointed 
by  Mr.  Tan  Buien — one  in  the  first,  the  other 
in  the  last  days  of  his  administration. 

A  beautiful  instance  in  Mr.  Barbour  of  self-. 
denial,  and  of  fidelity  to  party  and  to  personal ' 
friendship,  and  regard  for  honor  and  decorum, 
occurred  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  in  the  Senate :  the  time  for 
his  re-election  came  round :  he  had  some  per- 
Knal  enemies  in  his  own  party,  who,  Joined  to 
tb)  whig  party,  could  defeat  him :  and  it  was  a 
high  object  with  the  adnunistration  at  Wash- 
ington (that  of  Mr.  Adania),  to  have  him  de- 


feated. The  disaffected  and  the  opposition  corn* 
bined  together,  counted  their  numbers,  aseer- 
tainod  their  strength,  and  saw  that  they  could 
dispose  of  the  election;  but  only  in  &vor  of 
some  one  of  the  E<jne  party  with  Mr.  Randolph. 
They  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Barbour.  It  wac 
the  natural  ascent  in  the  gradation  of  his  ap- 
pointments ;  and  he  desired  it ;  and,  it  may  be 
said,  the  place  desired  him :  for  he  was  a  man  to 
adorn  the  chamber  of  the  American  Senate.  But 
honor  forbid ;  for  with  him  Bums's  line  was  a 
law  of  his  nature :  Where  you  feel  your  honor 
erip,  let  that  atill  be  your  border.  He  was  the 
personal  and  political  friend  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  would  not  be  used  against  him ;  and  sent  an 
answer  to  the  combined  parties  which  put  an 
end  to  their  solicitetions.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  then 
governor  of  the  State,  and  standmg  in  the  same 
relation  with  Mr.  Barbour  to  Mr.  Randolph,  was 
then  offered  the  place :  and  took  it.  It  was  hi» 
fiist  step  in  the  road  to  the  Whig  camp ;  where 
he  airived  eventually — and  lodged,  until  elected 
out  of  it  into  the  vi«  -presidential  chair. 

Judge  Barbour  was  a  Virginia  country  gen- 
tleman, after  the  most  perfect  model  of  that 
most  respectable  class — living  on  his  ample 
estate,  baronially,  with  his  family,  his  slaves, 
his  flocks  and  herds — all  well  cared  for  by  him- 
self, and  happy  in  his  care.  A  farmer  by  posi- 
tion, a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  politician  of 
course— dividing  his  time  between  his  estate, 
his  library,  his  professional,  and  his  public  du- 
ties—scrupulously attentive  to  his  duties  in  all : 
and  strict  in  that  school  of  politics  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  John  Taylor  of 
Caroline,  Mr.  Monix)e,  Mr.  Macon,  and  others, 
were  the  great  exemplars.  A  friend  to  order 
and  economy  in  his  private  life,  he  carried  the 
same  noble  qualities  into  his  public  stetions, 
and  did  his  part  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment with  the  simplicity  and  purity  which  its 
founders  intended  for  it. 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 

PBEHIDENTIAI.  ELECTION. 

Mr.  Van  Bvren  was  the  democratic  candidate* 
His  administration  had  been  so  acccptoble  to 
his  party,  that  his  nomination  in  a  convention 
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was  s  matter  of  form,  gone  through  according 
to  custom,  but  the  result  commanded  bj  the 
party  in  the  different  States  in  appointing  their 
delegates.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  actual 
Vice-President,  was  also  nominated  for  re-eleo- 
tion ;  and  both  nominations  were  made  in  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  the  people  who  sent  the 
delegates.  On  the  part  of  the  whigs  the  same 
nominations  were  made  as  in  the  election  of 
1836 — General  William  Heniy  Harrison  of 
Ohio,  for  President;  and  Mr.  John  Tyler  of 
Vir^nia,  for  Vice-President.  The  leading  states- 
'men  of  the  whig  party  were  again  passed  by  to 
stake  room  for  a  candidate  more  sure  of  being 
elected.  The  success  cf  General  Jackson  had 
turned  the  attention  of  those  who  managed  the 
presidential  nominations  to  military  men,  and  an 
"odor of  gunpowder"  was  considered  a  sufficient 
attraction  to  rally  the  masses,  without  the  civil 
qualifications,  or  the  actual  military  fame  which 
General  Jackson  possessed.  ATailability,  to 
nse  their  own  jargon,  was  the  only  ability 
which  these  managers  asked — that  is,  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  and  for  their 
own  advancement,  relying  on  themselves  to  ad- 
minister the  government.  Mr.  Clay,  the  prom- 
inent man,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  the  par- 
ty, was  not  deemed  available ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  set  him  aside.  How  to  do  it  was  the 
question.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  power 
and  spirit  to  be  rudely  thrust  aside.  Gentle, 
and  respectful  means  were  necessary  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  was 
concertedly  importuned  to  withdraw  from  the 
canvass.  He  would  not  do  so,  bul  wrote  a  let- 
ter submitting  himself  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
vention. When  he  did  so  he  certainly  expected 
an  open  decision — a  vote  in  open  convention — 
every  delegate  acting  responsibly,  and  according 
to  the  will  of  his  constituents.  Not  so  tho  fact. 
He  submitted  himself  to  the  convention :  the 
convention  delivered  him  to  a  committee :  the 
committee  disposed  of  bun  in  a  back  chamber. 
It  devised  a  process  for  getting  at  a  result, 
which  is  a  curiosity  in  the  chapter  of  ingenious 
Inventions — ^which  is  a  study  for  the  complica- 
tion of  its  machinery — a  model  contrivance  of 
the  few  to  govern  many — a  secure  way  to  pro- 
duce an  intended  result  without  showing  the 
design,  and  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  to 
show  what  was  done  :  and  of  which  none  but 


itself  can  be  its  own  deUneator :  and,  therdbM 
here  it  is : 

"  OrderedfTbiA  the  delegates  from  each  State 
be  requested  to  assemble  as  a  delegation,  imd 
appoint  a  oommitte&  not  exceeding  thice  Iq 
number,  to  receive  the  views  and  opinions  of 
Buch  delegation,  and  communicate  the  same  to 
the  assembled  committees  of  all  the  delegations, 
to  be  by  them  respectively  reported  to- their 

Srincipals ;  and  that  thereupon  the  delegates 
■om  each  State  be  requested  to  assemble  a»« 
delegation,  and  ballot  for  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  to  conunit  the  ballot  designating 
the  votes  of  each  candidate,  and  by  whom  give^ 
to  its  committee ;  and  thereupon  all  the  com- 
mittees shall  assemble  and  compare  the  several 
ballots,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same  to 
their  several  delegations,  together  with  such 
facts  as  may  bear  upon  the  nomination;  and 
said  delegation  shall  forthwith  re-assemble  and 
ballot  again  for  candidates  for  tho  above  offices^ 
and  again  conmiit  the  result  to  the  above  com- 
mittees, and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majoritv 
of  the  ballots  ore  for  any  one  man  for  candi- 
date for  President,  said  committee  shall  report 
the  result  to  the  convention  for  its  considera- 
tion ;  but  if  there  shall  be  no  snch  majority 
then  the  delegations  shall  repeat  the  balloting 
until  such  a  majority  shall  be  obtained,  and 
then  report  the  same  to  the  convention  for  its 
consideration.  That  the  vote  of  a  majority  cf 
each  delegation  shall  be  reported  as  the  vote  of 
that  State;  and  each  State  represented  here 
shall  vote  its  full  electoral  vote  by  such  delega- 
tion in  the  committee." 

As  this  View  of  the  Thirty  Tears  is  intended 
to  show  the  working  of  our  political  system, 
and  how  things  were  done  still  more  thaauhal 
was  ione ;  and  as  the  election  of  chief  magis- 
trate is  the  highest  part  of- that  working;  and 
as  the  party  nomination  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date is  the  election  of  that  candidate  so  far  as 
the  party  is  concerned :  in  all  these  points  of 
view,  the  device  of  this  resolution  becomes  his- 
torical, and  commends  itself  to  the  commenta- 
tors upon  our  constitution.  The  people  are  to 
elect  the  President.  Here  is  a  process  through 
multiplied  filtrations  by  which  the  popular  sen- 
timent is  to  be  deduced  from  the  masses,  collected 
in  little  streams,  then  united  in  one  swelling  cur- 
rent, and  poured  into  tho  hall  of  the  convention 
— no  one  seeing  tho  source,  or  course  of  any 
one  of  the  streams.*  A!gebra  and  alchemy 
must  ha>e  been  laid  under  contribution  to  work 
out  a  quotient  from  such  a  combination  of  signs 
and  symbols.    But  it  was  done.    Those  who 
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^  ^  sum  could  work  it :  and  the  quotient 
^  political  death  to  Mr.  Cla,y,     The  result 
groduced  -  was — ^for  General  Scott,  16  votes  : 
for  Mr.  Clay,  90  votes :  for  Genend  Harrison, 
148  votes.    And  as  the  law  of  these  conventions 
nnllows  up  nil  minorities  in  an  ascertained 
Buority,  so  the  majority  for  General  Harrison 
nnllowed  up  the  106  votes  given  to  Mr.  Clay 
ind  Qeneral  Scott,  made  them  count  for  the 
yictor  presenting  him  as  the  unanimity  can- 
didate of  the  convention,  and' the  defeated  can- 
didate and  all  their  fiiends  boimd  to  join  in 
lis  support    And  in  this  way  the  election  of 
1^40  was  effected !  a  process  certainly  not 
^thin  the  purview  of  those  framers  of  the 
eonstitution,  who  supposed  they  were  giving  to 
t  nation  the  choice  of  its  own  chief  magistrate. 
From  the  beginning  it  had  been  foreseen  that 
there  was  to  be  an  embittered  contest — the  se- 
rerest  ever  known  in  our  country.    Two  powers 
f  eie  iu  the  field  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  each 
strong  within  itself,  and  truly  formidable  when 
ifiited— the  whole  whig  party,  and  the  large 
leigne  of  suspended  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States — ^now  criminal  as  well  as 
builirupt,  and  making  its  last  struggle  for  a 
new  national  charter  in  the  effort  to  elect  a 
President  friendly  to  it.    In  elections  as  in  war 
money  is  the  sinew  of  the  contest,  and  the 
broken  and  suspended  banks  were  in  a  condi- 
tion, and  a  temper,  to  furnish  that  sinew  with- 
out stint    By  mutual  support  they  were  able 
to  make  their  notes  pass  as  money ;  and,  not 
being  subject  to  redemption,  it  could  be  fur- 
nished without  restraint,  and  with  all  the  good 
vill  of  a  self-interest  in  putting  down  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  whose  hard-money  policy,  and  in- 
dependent treasury  scheme,  presented  it  as  an 
enemy  to  paper  money  and  delinquent  banks. 
The  inflnence  of  this  moneyed  power  over  its 
debtors,  over  presses,  over  travelling  agents, 
was  enormous,  and  exerted  to  the  uttermost, 
ind  in  amounts  of  money  almost  &bulous ;  and 
in  ways  not  dreamed  of.    The  mode  of  operat- 
ing divided  itself  into  two  general  classes.  One 
(otrdve— addressed  to  the  business  pursuits 
isd  personal  interests  of  the  community :  the 
other  seductive,  «md  addressed  to  its  passions. 
The  phrases  given  out  in  Congress  against  the 
financial  policy  of  the  administration  became 
texts  to  ipeak  upon,  and  hints  to  act  upon. 
Gitiying  out  the  idea  that  the  re-election  of 


Mr.  Van  Boren  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
down&ll  of  all  prices,  the  ruin  of  all  industry, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  labor,  the  newspapers 
in  all  the  trading  districts  began  to  abound 
with  such  advertisements  as  these :  ■'  The  sub- 
scriber will  pay  six  dollars  a  barrel  for  flour 
if  Harrison  is  elected,  and  three  dollars  if 
Van  Buren  is."    "  The  subscriber  will  pay  five 
dollars  a  hundred  for  pork  ij  Harrison  is 
elected,  and  two  and  a  half  if  Van  Buren  is." 
And  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  mar- 
ketable articles,  and  through  the  different  kinds 
of  labor :  and  these  advertisementa  were  signed 
by  respectable  men,  large  dealers  in  the  arti- 
cles mentioned,  and  well  able  to  fix  the  market 
price-  for  them.    In  this  wn.^  the  result  of  the 
election  was  brought  to  bear  coercivcly  upon 
the  business,  the  property,  and  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  people.     The  class  of  induce- 
ments addressed  to  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  people  were  such  as  history  blushes 
to  record.     Log-cabins,  coonskins,  and  hard 
cider  were  taken  as  symbols  of  the  party,  and 
to  show  its  identification  with  the  poorest  and 
humblest  of  the  people :  and  these  cabins  were 
actually  raised  in  the  most  public  parts  of  the 
richest  cities,  ornamented  with  coonskins  after 
the  fashion  of  frontier  huts,  and  cider  drank  in 
them  out  of  gourds  in  tlie  public  meetings 
which  gathered  about  them:  and  the  virtues 
of  these  cabins,  these  skins,  and  this  cider  were 
celebrated  by  travelling  and  stationary  orators. 
The  whole  country  was  put  into  commotion 
by  travelling  parties:    and   public    gatiierings. 
Steamboats  and  all  public  conveyances  were 
crowded  with  parties  singing  doggerel  ballads 
made  for  the  occasion,  accompanied  with  the 
music  of  drums,  fifes,  and  fiddles ;  and  incited 
by  incessant  speaking.     A  system  of  public 
gatherings  was  got  up  which  pervaded  every 
State,  county  and  town — which  took  place  by 
day  and  by  night,  accompanied  by  every  pre- 
paration to  excite  ;  and  many  of  which  gather- 
ings were  truly  enormous  in  their  numbers — 
only  to  be  estimated  by  the  acre ;  attempts  at 
counting  or  computbg  such  masses  being  out 
of  the  question.    The  largest  of  these  gather- 
ings took  place  at  Dayton,  iu  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  month  before  the  election ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  as  given  by  its  enthusiastic  firiends, 
will  give  a  vivid  idea  of  that  monster  asstm- 
blage,  and  of  the  myriads  of  others  of  which  it 
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was  onlj  the  greatest— di£feriiig  in  degree  only, 
not  in  Idnd : 

"  Dayton,  the  whole  body  there  assembled  in 
conTention  oorered  ten  acrea  by  actual  meaa- 
orement!     And  at  no  time  were  there  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  people  on  the  ground. 
Every  house  with  a  flag  was  a  hotel  without 
price— the  strings  of  every  door  being  out,  and 
every  latch  un&stened!     One  hundred  thour 
tana  I     It  were  useless  to  attempt  any  thing 
like  a  detailed  description  of  this  grand  gathr 
ering  of  the  people.    We  aavi  it  all— /e/t  it  all — 
and  "hall  bear  to  our  graves,  live  we  yet  half  a 
century,  the  impression  it  made  upon  our  hearts. 
But  we  cannot  describe  it    No  eye  that  wit- 
nessed it,  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  another, 
even  a  faint  semblance  of  the  things  it  there 
beheld.     The  bright  and  glorious   day— the 
beautiftal  and  hospitable  city — the  green-clad 
and  heaven-blessed  valley — the  thousand  flags, 
fluttering  in  every  breeze  and  waving  from 
every  window — the  ten  thousand  banners  and 
badges,  with  their  appropriate  devices  and  pa- 
triotic inscriptions— "and,  more  than  all,  the 
hundred  thousand  human  hearts  beating  in  that 
dense  and  seething  mass  of  people — are  things 
which  those  alone  can  properly  feel  and  appre- 
ciate, who  beheld  this  grandest  spectacle  of 
time.     The  number  of  persona  preaent  was, 
during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  variously  es- 
timateid  at  from  seventy-five  to  mnety  thousand. 
Coiyecture,  however,  was  put,  to  rest  in  the  af- 
ternoon, at  the  speakers'  stand.    Here,  while 
the  crowd  was  compact,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
described  it,  and  during  the  speech  of  General 
Harrison,  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood  was 
measurea  by  three  diSerent  civil  engineers,  and 
allowing  to  the  square  yard  four  persons,  the 
following  results  were  arri\ed  at :    the  first 
made  it  77,600,  the  second  75,000,  and  the  third 
80,000.    During  the  time  of  making  three  meas- 
urements, the  number  of  square  yards  of  sur- 
face covered  was  continually  changing,  by  pres- 
sure without  and  resistance  from  witnin.    Mr. 
Van  Burcn  and  his  wiseacre  assistants,  have  so 
managed  currency  matters,  that  we  have  very 
little  to  do  business  with.    We  can,  therefore, 
be  away  from  home,  a  portion  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  at  home.     And  with  respect  to  our 
fiunilies,  when  we  leave  upon  a  rally,  we  take 
them  with  ua  !    Our  wives  and  daughters,  wo 
are  proud  to  say,  have  the  blood  of  their  revo- 
lutionary mothers  and  grandmothers  coursing 
through  their  veins.    There  is  no  man  among 
us  whose  heart  is  more  filled  and  animated 
than  theirs,  by  the  spirit  of  seventy-six.    Look 
at  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  Nashville,  who 
invited  Henry  Clay,  the  nation's  pride,  to  be 
with  them  and  their  husbands  and  brothers  on 
the  15th  of  August  I    Look  at  the  four  hundred 
at  St  Louis,  the  nine  hundred  at  the  Tippeca- 
noe battle-ground,  the  five  thousand  at  Dayton ! 
What  now,  bnt  too  spirit  of  seventy-six,  does 


all  this  manifest  ?    Ay,  and  what  tale  doet  it 
all  tellf     Does  it  not  say,  that  the  wick^ 
charlatanry,  and   mad  ambition,  and  seli^ 
schemhigs,  of  the  leading  members  of  this  i^ 
mmistration  of  the  general  government,  have 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  very  sanctum  sano. 
torum  of  domestic  life  1     Does  it  not  speak  of 
the  cheerless  hearth,  where  willing  hands  sit 
without  employment?    Does  it  not  speak  of 
the  half-recompensed  toil  of  the  worn  laboRr 
who  finds,  now  and  then,  a  week's  hard  work' 
upon  the  scant  proceeds  of  which  he  must  eubl 
sist  himself  and  his  fiunily  for^  month !    Dots 
it  not  speak  of  empty  larders  id  the  town,  while 
the  gamers  of  the  country  are  overflowiiwl 
Does  it  not  speak  of  want  here  and  abundime 
there,  without  any  medium  of  exchange  to 
equalize  the  dispanty  7    Does  it  not  8p«4  of » 
general  disorganization  of  conventional  opera- 
tions—of embarrassment,  stagnation,  idlenea, 
and   despondency— whose  'malign  influence' 
have  penetrated  the  inner  temples  of  man's 
home,  and  aroused,  to  indicant  speech  and 
unusual  action,  her  who  is  its  peace,  its  gentle- 
ness, its  love,  its  all  but  divinity  ?    The  truth 
is — and  it  should  be  told — the  women  are  the 
very  life  and*  soul  of  these  movements  of  the 
people.    Look  at  their  liberal  preparations  at 
Nashville.    Look  at  theu-  boundless  hospitality 
at  Dayton.    Look  at  their  ardor  and  activity 
every  where.    And  last,  though  far  from  tb 
least  unportant  look  at  their  presence,  in  haa- 
dreds  and  by  thousands,  wherever  there  is  any 
good  to  be  done,  to  animate  and  encourage,  and 
urge  on  their  athers,  husbands  and  brothers. 
Whence  those  six  hundred  and  forty-four  fl^ 
whose  stars  and  stripes  wave  in  the  morning 
breeze,  from  nearly  every  house-top,  as  we  en- 
ter the  beautiful  little  city  of  Dayton  1   From 
the  hand  of  woman.    Whence  thd  decorations 
of  these  porticoes  and  balconies,  that  gleam  in 
the  rismg  sun,  as  we  ride  through  the  broad 
and  crowded  streets  1    From  the  hand  of  wo- 
man.    Whence  this  handson)e  and  prouiy 
cherished  banner,  under  which  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation returned  from  Nashville,  and  which  not 
marks  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cincinnati  dele- 
eation  of  one  thousand  to  Dayton  1    From  the 
hand  of  woman.    Whence  yon  richly  wrought 
and    surpassingly    beautiful   standard,  about 
which  cluster  the  Tippecanoe  hosts,  and  whose 

Eroduction  has  cost  many  weeks  of  incessant 
ibor  1  From  the  hand  of  woman.  And  to 
come  down  to  less  poetical  but  more  substan- 
tial things,  whence  all  the  wholesome  viands 
prepared  in  the  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
nag-houses  around  us,  for  our  re&eshment,  and 
all  the  pallets  spread  for  our  repose  1  from 
the  hand  of  woman." 

By  arts  like  these  the  community  was  worked 
up  into  a  delirium,  and  the  election  was  carried 
by  storm.  Out  of  294  electoral  votes  Mr.  Van 
Burcn  received  but  60 :  out  of  twerty-six  Statt* 
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henedTtd  the  votes  of  only  aeveu.  He  seemed 
to  hen  been  abudoned  by  the  people!   Onthe 
eootwy  he  hsd  been  nnpreoedentedly  rapport* 
edbf  them— had  reoehed  a  larger  popuUr  vote 
^  erer  bad  been  given  to  any  Preaideut  be- 
Hm!  tnd  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou- 
lud  votes  more  than  he  himself  had  received  ui 
tbepieriouB  presidential  election  when  he  beat 
the  same  General  Harrison  fourteen  thousand 
Totes.  Here  was  a  startling  fact,  and  one  to 
eicHe  inquiry  in  the  public  uind.     How  could 
fysn  be  such  overwhelming  defeat  with  such 
a  enoimous  increase  of  strength  on  the  de- 
felted  side?    This  question  pressed  itself  upon 
nery  thinking  mind ;  and  it  was  imposs'llc  to 
me  it  a  solution  consistent  with  the  honor  and 
purity  of  the  elective  franchise.    For,  alter  mak- 
ing all  allowance  for  the  greater  number  of 
TOten  brought  out  on  this  occasion  than  at  the 
pRTiooB  election  by  the  extraordinary  exertions 
wm  made  to  bring  them  out,  yet  there  would 
itill  be  required  a  great  number  to  make  up  the 
fire  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  votes  which 
General  Harrison  received  over  and  above  his 
Tote  of  four  years  before.    The  belief  of  false 
ind  firaudulent  votes  was  deep-seated,  and  in 
bet  susceptible  of  proof  in  many  instances. 
Huy  thought  it  right,  for  the  sake  of  vindi- 
atiog  the  purity  of  elections,  to  institute  a 
scrntinj  into  the  votes ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  attempted,  and  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  February,  1841,  all  the  electoral  votes 
were  counted  without  objection — General  Har- 
rison found  to  have  a  majority  of  the  whole 
nnmber  of  votes  given — and  Messrs.  Wise  and 
liing  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Mr. 
Preston  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  were  ap- 
pointed to  give  him  the  formal  notification  of 
liis  election.    Mr.  Tyler  received  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes  with  hiip,  and  became  Vice-presi- 
dent: Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson  fell  twelve  votes 
behind  Mr.  Van  Buren,  receiving  but  48  elec- 
toral votes.    It  was  a  complete  rout  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,  but  without  a  single  moral 
I  effect  of  victory.    The  spirit  of  the  party  ran  as 
lias  ever,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  immedi- 
I  itely,  and  generally,  proclaimed  the  democratic 
eudidate  for  the  election  of  1844. 


GHAPTEB   LIX. 

OONOLUBION  OF  MB.  VAN  BUBEITS  ADIUKISTBA- 
TION. 

The  last  session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress 
was  barren  of  measures,  and  necessarily  so,  as 
being  the  last  of  an  admmistration  superseded 
by  ti^<e  popular  voice,  and  soon  to  expire ;  and 
therefore  restricted  by  a  sense  of  propriety, 
during  the  brief  remamder  of  its  existence,  to 
the  details  of  business  and  the  routine  of  service. 
But  his  administration  had  not  been  barren  of 
measures,  nor  inauspicious  to  the  harmony  of 
the  Union.  It  had  seen  great  measures  adopted, 
and  sectional  harmony  conciliated.  The  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
constitutional  currency,  were  illustrious  meas- 
ures, beneficial  to  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  benefits  of  which  will  continue  to 
be  felt  as  long  as  they  shall  be  kept.    One  of 
them  dissolved  a  meretricious  connection,  disad- 
vantageous to  both  parties,  and  most  so  to  the 
one  that  should  have  sufiered  least,  and  was 
made  to  sufier  most    The  other  carried  back 
the  government  to  what  it  was  intended  to  be — 
re-established  it  as  it  was  in  the  first  year  of 
Washington's  administration — made  it  in  fact  a 
hard-money  government,  giving  solidity  to  the 
Treasury,  and  f^ing  the  government  and  the 
people  from  the  revulsions  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  paper  system.    No  more  complaints  about 
the  currency  and  the  exchanges  since  that  time. 
Unexampled  prosperity  has  attended  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  government,  besides  excess  of  solid 
money  'u  time  of  peace,  has  carried  on  a  foreign 
war,  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  with  its 
securities  above  par  during  the  whole  time :  a 
felicitous  distinction,  never  enjoyed  by  our  coun- 
try before,  and  seldom  by  any  country  of  the 
world.    These  two  measures  constitute  an  era 
in  the  working  of  our  government,  entitled  to  a 
proud  place  in  its  history,  on  which  the  eye  of 
posterity  may  look  back  with  gratitude  and 
admiration. 

His  administration  was  auspicious  to  the 
general  harmony,  and  presents  a  period  of  re* 
markable  exemption  from  the  sectional  bitter- 
ness which  had  so  much  afllicted  the  Union  for 
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■ome  years  before— cad  so  much  more  sorelj 
sinoe.  Faithful  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
hia  inangoral  address,  he  held  a  firm  and  even 
ooorse  between  sections  and  parties,  and  passed 
through  his  term  without  offence  to  the  North  or 
the  South  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  recon- 
ciled South  Carolina  to  the  Union — received  the 
support  of  her  delc^tion  in  Oongress — saw  his 
administration  receive  the  approving  vote  of  her 
general  assembly — and  counted  her  vote  among 
those  which  he  received  for  the  presidency — the 
first  presidential  vote  which  she  had  given  in 
twelve  years.  No  President  ever  had  a  more 
difScult  time.  Two  general  suspensions  of  the 
banks — one  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  administration — the  delin- 
quent institutions  in  both  instances  allying  them- 
selves with  a  great  political  party — were  power- 
ful enough  to  derange  and  distress  the  business 
of  the  country,  and  unscrupulous  enough  to 
charge  upon  his  administration  the  mischiefs 
which  themselves  created.  Meritorious  at  home, 
and  in  his  internal  policy,  his  administration  was 
equally  so  in  its  foreign  relations.  The  insurrec- 
tion in  Oanada,  contemporaneous  with  his  acces- 
sion to  the  presidency,  made  a  crisis  between  the 
United  States  and  Qreat  Britain,  in  which  he  dis- 
ohaiged  his  high  duties  with  equal  firmness, 
skiU,  and  success.  The  border  line  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  thousaTid  miles,  was  in  commotion  to 
join  the  insurgent  Canadians.  The  laws  of  neu- 
trality, the  duties  of  good  neighborhood,  our  own 
peace  (liable  to  be  endangered  by  lawless  expe- 
ditions from  our  shores),  all  required  him  to  re- 
press this  commotion.  And  faithfully  he  did 
so,  using  all  the  means— judicial  and  military — 
which  the  laws  put  in  his  hands ;  and  successfully 
for  the  maintenance  of  neutrality,  but  with  some 


personal  deti!ment,  losing  much  popular  favor  in 
the  border  States  from  his  strenuous  reprejsion 
of  aid  to  a  neigLN>ring  people,  insurging  for 
liberty,  and  militarily  crushed  in  the  attempt 
He  did  his  duty  towards  Great  Britain  by  pre. 
venting  succor  from  going  to  her  revolted  sub. 
jects  J  and  when  the  scene  was  changed,  and  her 
authorities  did  an  injury  to  us  by  the  murder 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  destruction  of  a  vease! 
on  our  own  shore— the  case  of  the  Caroline  at 
Schlosser — he  did  his  duty  to  tbr  luited  States 
by  demanding  redress ;  and  when  one  oi  ..le  jj. 
leged  perpetrators  was  caupht  in  the  State  where 
the  outrage  had  been  committer., '.  a  did  Lis  duty 
to  that  Staia  by  nssev  cing  her  right  to  punish 
the  infraction  of  her  own  laws.    And  although 
he  did  not  obtain  the  redress  for  the  outrage  at 
Schlosser,  yet  it  was  never  refused  to  him,  nor 
the  right  to  redress  denied,  nor  the  outrage  it- 
self assumed  by  the  British  government  as  long 
as  hia  administration  lasted.     Respected  at 
home,  his  administi-ation  was  equally  so  abroad. 
Cordially  supported  by  his  friends  in  Congress, 
ho  was  equally  so  by  his  cabinet,  and  his  lead- 
ing newspaper,  the  Washington  Globe.  Messn. 
Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State— Woodbuiy  of  the 
Treasury— Pomsett  of  War— Paulding  of  the 
Navy— Kendall  and  John  M.  Niles,  Postmas- 
ters-general— and  Butler,  Grundy  and  Gilpin, 
successive   Attorneys-general- were  all  ha^ 
monious  and  efficient  co-operators.  Withered 
title  to  respect,  and  to  public  confidence,  he  wis 
disappointed  of  a  second  election,  but  in  a  can- 
vass which  had  had  no  precedent,  and  has  had 
no  imitation ;   and   in  which  an  increase  of 
364,000  votes  on  his  previous  election,  attests 
an  increase  of  strength  which  fair  means  ooald 
not  have  onroome. 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

llSiCOLRATION  OP  PRESIDENT  HARBISON:  HIS 
CABBET-CALL  OP  CONGRESS— AND  DEATH. 

[uucH  the  4th,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  Senate 
I  net  in  its  chamber,  as  summoned  to  do  by  the 
lietiring  President,  to  be  ready  for  the  inauguro- 
Itaof  tliePresideDt  elect,  and  the  transaction 
Itf  such  executive  busiccss  as  he  should  bring 
Ibtfcie  it  The  body  was  quite  ftill,  and  was 
laikd  to  order  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Asbury 
IDicken!;  and  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  being 
Idected  temporary  President  of  the  Senate,  ad- 
stcred  the  oath  of  ofBoo  to  the  Vice-presi- 
|jeit  elect,  John  Tyler,  Esq.,  who  immediately 
nk  the  chair  as  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
ein  the  chamber  was  simple  and  impressive. 
e senators  were  in  their  seats:  members  of 
e  House  in' chairs.  The  justices  of  the  Su- 
reme  Court,  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps 
)  in  the  boxA  semicircle  of  chairs,  on  the 
r  of  the  Senate.  OflBccrs  of  the  army  and 
iny  were  present — many  citizens — and  some 
tiles.  Every  part  of  the  chamber  and  galleries 
e  crowded,  and  it  required  a  vigilant  police 
oprerent  the  entrance  of  more  than  the  allot- 
d  number.  After  the  Vice-president  elect  had 
if  his  seat,  and  delivered  to  the  Senate  over 
)  was  to  preside  a  well-conceived,  well- 
BKv'cil,  and  well-delivered  address,  appropri- 
ily  brief,  a  short  pause  and  silence  ensued. 
ePresidentclnpf,  oiitercd,  and  was  conducted 
^thc  seat  pr.  J  . ;_  for  hiiw  >  front  of  the  sec- 
i  table.  The  prorcs-  .  was  formed  and 
sededtothespftilm         crn  porticc  where 
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seats  were  placed,  and  the  ceremony  of  thb  in- 
auguration vraa  to  take  place.  An  immense 
crowd,  extending  far  and  wide,  stood  closely 
wedged  on  the  pavement  and  enclosed  grounds 
in  front  of  the  portico.  The  President  elect 
read  his  inaugural  address,  with  animation  and 
strong  voice,  and  was  well  heard  at  a  distance. 
As  an  inaugural  address,  it  was  confined  to  a 
declaration  of  general  principles  and  sentiments ; 
and  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism  which  ad- 
versaries, as  well  as  friends,  admitted  to  be 
sincere,  and  to  come  from  the  heart.  After  the 
conclusion  of  t'  o  address,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Taney,  administered  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
constitution :  and  the  ceremony  of  inauguration 
was  at  an  end. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chamber,  and  hav- 
ing received  a  message  from  the  President  with 
the  nominations  for  his  cabinet,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  their  consideration;  and  unanimously 
confirmed  the  whole.  They  were :  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Secretary  of  State  5  Thtfmas  Ewing,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ;  John  Bell,  Secretary  at 
War ;  George  E.  Badger,  Secrctiuy  of  the  Navy ; 
Francis  Granger,  Postmaster-general ;  John  J. 
Crittenden,  Attorney-general. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation,  convoking  the  Congress  in  ex- 
traordinary session  for  the  31st  day  of  May  en- 
suing. The  proclamation  followed  the  usual 
form  in  not  specifying  the  immediate,  or  direct, 
cause  of  the  convocation.  It  merely  stated 
"  That  sundry  and  weighty  matters,  principally 
growing  out  of  the  condition  of  the  revenue  and 
finances  of  the  country,  appear  to  call  for  the 
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convocation  of  Congress  at  an  earlier  day  than 
ita  next  annual  session,  and  thus  form  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  two 
Houses  to  convene  as  soon  as  practicable." 

President  Harrison  did  not  live  to  meet  the 
Congress  which  he  had  t^us  convoked.  Short 
as  the  time  was  that  he  had  fixed  for  its  meet- 
ing, his  own  time  upon  earth  was  still  shorter. 
In  the  last  days  of  March  he  was  taken  ill :  on 
the  fourth  day  of  April  he  was  dead — at  the  age 
of  69 ;  being  one  year  under  the  limit  which 
the  psalmist  fixed  for  the  term  of  manly  life. 
There  was  no  failure  of  health  or  strength  to 
indicate  such  an  event,  or  to  excite  apprehension 
that  he  would  not  go  through  his  term  with  the 
vig(i'  with  which  he  commenced  it.  His  attack 
was  sudden,  and  evidently  fatal  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  public  funeral  was  given  him,  most 
numerously  attended,  and  the  body  deposited 
in  the  Congress  vault — to  wait  its  removal  to 
his  late  home  at  North  Bend,  Ohio ; — whither 
it  was  removed  in  the  summer.  He  was  a  man 
of  infinite  kindness  of  heart,  affectionate  to  the 
human  race, —  of  undoubted  patriotism,  irre- 
proachable integrity  both  in  public  and  private 
life ;  and  of  a  hospitality  of  disposition  which 
received  with  equal  welcome  in  his  house  the 
humblest  and  the  most  exalted  of  the  land. 

The  public  manifestations  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  President,  were  appro- 
priate and  impressive,  and  co-extensivo  with  the 
bounds  of  the  Union.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  respect  which  his  memory  received, 
more  felt  than  expressed,  and  more  pervading 
than  public  ceremonies :  it  was  the  regret  of  the 
nation,  without  distinction  of  party ;  for  it  was 
a  case  in  which  Iho  heart  could  have  fair  play, 
and  in  which  political  opponents  could  join  with 
their  adversaries  in  manifestations  cf  respect 
and  sorrow.  Both  the  deceased  President,  and 
the  Vice-president,  were  of  the  same  party, 
elected  by  the  same  vote,  and  their  administra- 
tions expected  to  be  of  the  same  character.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  no  political  calculation  could 
Interfere  with  private  feeling ;  and  the  national 
regret  was  sincere,  profound,  and  pervading. 
Gratifying  was  the  spectacle  to  see  a  national 
union  of  feeling  in  behalf  of  one  who  hod  been 
80  lately  the  object  of  so  much  political  division. 
It  was  a  proof  that  there  can  bo  political  opposi- 
tion without  personal  animosity. 


General  Harrison  was  a  native  ofViiwui.! 
son  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde^l 
ence,  and  a  descendant  of  the  "  regicide  "  R  'I 
son  who  sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  session  of  Congresil 
after  the  death  of  General  Harrison— that  s 
sion  which  convened  under  his  call— the  opM^| 
tunity  presented  itself  to  the  author  of  this  Tie^ 
to  express  his  personal  sentiments  with  respecl 
to  him.    President  Tyler,  in  his  message,  n 
commended  a  grant  of  money  to  the  family  on 
the  deceased  President  "  in  consideration  of  his 
expenses  m  removing  to  the  seat  of  goTernmentJ 
and  the  limited  means  which  he  had  left  1 
hind ; "  and  a  bill  had  been  brought  into  thJ 
Senate  accordingly,  taking  one  year's  presiden, 
tial  salary  ($25,000)  as  the  amount  of  thcgrantl 
Deeming  this  proceeding  entirely  out  of  thj 
limits  of  the  constitution— against  the  policja 
the  government — and  the  commencement  of  tk 
monarchical  system  of  providing  for  families  JH 
Benton  thus  expressed  himself  at  the  conclusioi 
of  an  argument  agamst  the  grant : 

"  Personally  I  was  friendly  to  General  Hai 
son,  and  that  at  a  time  when  his  friends  wei( 
not  so  numerous  as  in  his  last  days;  and  if  I 
had  needed  any  fresh  evidences  of  the  kindno 
of  his  heart,  I  had  them  in  hLs  twice  mcmioniii 
to  mo,  during  the  short  period  of  his  presidenq 
that,  which  surely  I  should  never  have  ned 
tioued  to  him — the  circumstance  of  my  fricnJ 
ship  to  him  when  his  friends  were  fcirer, 
would  gladly  now  do  what  would  be  kind  a 
respectful  to  his  memory— what  would  be  I 
nil  and  beneficial  to  his  most  respectable  widoi^ 
but,  to  vote  for  this  bill !  that  I  cannot  ( 
High  considerations  of  constitutional  kv  a 
public  policy  forbid  me  to  do  bo,  and  commiu 
me  to  make  this  resistance  to  it,  that  a  man 
may  be  made — a  stone  set  up— at  the  | 
where  this  new  violence  was  done  to  the  consj 
tution — this  new  page  opened  in  the  book  of  oi 
public  expenditures;  and  this  new  dopartd 
taken,  which  leads  into  the  bottomless  gull' j 
civil  pensions  and  family  gratuities." 

The  deceased  President  had  been  closely  pij 
ceded,  and  was  rapidly  followed,  by  the  deatj 
of  almost  all  his  numerous  family  of  sons  i 
daughters,  i^  worthy  son  survives  (John  S 
Harrison,  Esq.),  a  most  respectable  member  j 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER    LXI. 


OP   THE  VICK-PRE8IDENT  TO    THE 
PRESIDENCY. 


Itbe  Vice-president  was  not  in  'Washington 
libeD  the  President  died :  ho  was  at  his  rcsi- 
Itee in  lower  Virginia:  some  days  would  ne- 
leBsmly  elapse  before  ho  could  arrive.    Presi- 
linl  Harrison  had  not  been  impressed  with  the 
mluble  fatal  termination  of  his  disease,  and 
(consequent  propriety  of  directing  the  Vice- 
adent  to  be  sent  for.    His  cabinet  could  not 
etl  themselves  justified  in  taking  such  a  step 
Me  the  President  lived.    Mr.  Tyler  would 
Wit  indelicate  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  govem- 
Knt|Of  his  own  will,  on  hearing  the  report  of 
[President's  illness.    The  attending  physi- 
I,  from  the  most  proper  considerations,  held 
!  of  recovery  to  near  the  last ;  but,  for 
rdiys  before  the  event,  there  was  a  pervad- 
{ feeling  in  the  city  that  the  President  would 
Msarvive  his  attack.    Ilis  death  left  tho  ex- 
tive  government  for  some  days  in  a  state  of 
pemgnum.    There  was  no  authority,  or  per- 
i  present,  legally  empowered  to  take  any 
{kp;  and  so  vital  an  event  as  a  change  in  tho 
ief  magistrate,  required  the  fact  to  be  formally 
1  publicly  verified.    In  tho  absence  of  Con - 
I  and  the  Vice-president,  the  members  of 
Jlate  cabinet  very  properly  united  in  announ- 
B  event  to  tho  country,  and  in  despatch- 
la  messenger  of  state  to  Mr.  Tyler,  to  give 
I  tho  authentic  information  which  would 
kthe  necessity  of  his  presence  at  tho  seat 


of  govermnent.  He  repaired  to  it  immedifttely 
took  the  oath  of  office,  before  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
William  Cranch,  Esquire;  and  appointed  the 
late  cabinet  for  his  own.  Each  was  retained  in 
the  place  held  under  his  predecessor,  and  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  regard  and  confi- 
dence. 

Four  days  after  his  accession  to  tho  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Tyler  issued  an  address,  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  inaugural,  to  the  people  of  tho  United 
States,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  was  very 
appropriately  devoted  to  his  predecessor,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  elevation  to  the 
presidential  chair.  That  paragraph  was  in  these 
words: 

"  Before  my  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government, 
the  painful  communication  was  made  to  you,  by 
the  officers  presiding  over  tho  several  depart- 
ments, of  the  deeply  rcgi-ctted  death  of  William 
Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  him  you  had  conferred  your  suf- 
frages for  the  first  oflBce  in  your  gift,  and  had 
selected  him  as  your  chosen  instrument  to  cor- 
rect and  reform  all  such  errors  and  abuses  as 
had  manifested  themselves  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  practical  operations  of  tho  government. 
While  standing  at  tho  threshold  of  this  great 
work,  ho  has,  by  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  been  removed  from  amongst  us,  and 
by  tho  provisions  of  tho  constitution,  the  ellbrts 
to  be  directed  to  tho  accomplishing  of  this  vi- 
tally important  task  have  devolvfcd  upon  myself. 
This  same  occurrence  has  subjected  the  wisdom 
and  sufficiency  of  our  institutions  to  a  new  test. 
For  tho  first  time  in  our  history,  the  itcrson 
elected  to  the  Vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  happening  of  a  contingency  pro- 
vided for  in  tho  constitution,  has  had  devolved 
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upon  him  the  presidential  o£Bcc.  ThH  spirit  of 
faction,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  a  lofty  patriotism,  may&id  in  this  occasion 
for  assaults  upon  my  administration.  And  in 
succeeding,  under  circumstances  so  sudden  and 
unezpect^  and  to  responsibilities  so  greatly 
augmented,  to  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  I  shall  place  in  the  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  my  only  sure  reliance. — 
My  earnest  prayer  shall  lie  constantly  addressed 
to  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being  who  made 
me,  and  by  whose  dispensation  I  am  called  to 
the  high  office  of  President  of  this  confederacy, 
understandingly  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
that  constitution  which  I  have  sworn  "  to  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  defend." 

Two  blemishes  were  seen  in  this  paragraph, 
the  first  being  in  that  sentence  which  spoke  of 
the  "errors  and  abuses"  of  the  government 
which  his  predecessor  had  been  elected  to  "  cor- 
rect and  reform ;"  and  the  correction  and  refor- 
mation of  which  now  devolved  upon  himself. 
These  imputed  errors  and  abuses  could  only 
apply  to  the  administrations  of  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  both  which  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  a  zealous  opponent;  and  therefore 
might  not  be  admitted  to  be  an  impartial  judge. 
Leaving  that  out  of  view,  the  bad  taste  of  such 
a  reference  was  palpable  and  repulsive.  The 
second  blemish  was  in  that  sentence  in  which 
he  contrasted  the  spirit  of  "  faction  "  with  the 
spirit  of  "  lofty  patriotism,"  and  seemed  to  refer 
in  advance  all  the  "  assaults  "  which  should  be 
made  upon  his  administration,  to  this  factious 
spirit,  warring  upon  elevated  patriotism.  Little 
did  he  think  when  ho  wrote  that  sentence,  that 
within  three  short  months — within  less  time 
than  a  commercial  bill  of  exchange  usually  has 
to  run,  the  groat  party  which  had  elected  him, 
and  the  cabinet  officers  which  he  had  just  ap- 
pointed with  such  warm  expressions  of  respect 
and  confidence,  should  bo  united  in  that  assault ! 
'  should  all  bo  in  the  lead  and  van  of  a  public 
outcry  against  him  1  Tlie  third  paragraph  was 
also  felt  to  bo  a  fiing  at  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  therefore  unfit  for  a  place 
In  a  President's  message,  and  especially  in  an 
inaugural  address.  It  was  the  very  iKiriphrasls 
of  the  current  party  slang  against  General  Jack- 
son, plainly  visible  through  the  transparent  hy- 
pothetical guise  which  it  put  on;  and  was  in 
these  words : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact,  well  avouched  by  history, 
that  the  tendency  of  a\|  human  institutions  is  to 


concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  sinfflena. 
and  that  their  ultimate  downfall  has  proceS 
from  this  cause,  I  deem  it  of  the  most  lessS 
importance  that  a  complete  separation  ghonW 
take  place  between  the  sword  and  the  Dura» 
No  matter  where  or  how  the  public  monm 
shall  be  deposited,  so  long  as  the  President  can 
exert  the  power  of  appointing  and  removine  it 
his  pleasure,  the  agents  selected  for  their  cus 
tody,  the  commandcr-in-chier  of  the  army  ami 
navy  is  in  fact  the  treasurer.   A  permanent  and  i 
radical  change  should   therefore  be  decreei 
The  patronage  incident  to  the  presidential  offi» 
already  great,  is  constantly  increasing.  Such  in' 
crease  is  destined  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  our  population,  until,  without  a  figure  of 
speech,  an  army  of  officeholders  may  be  spread 
over  the  land.   The  unrestrained  power  exerted 
by  a  selfishly  ambitious  man,  in  order  cither  to 
perpetuate  his  authority  or  to  hand  it  over  to 
some  favorite  as  his  successor,  may  lead  to  the 
employment  of  all  the  means  within  his  control 
to  accomplish  his  object.    The  right  to  remove 
from  office,  while  subjected  to  no  just  restraint 
is  inevitably  destinqd  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
crouching  servility  with  the  official  corps  which 
in  order  to  uphold  the  hand  which  feeds  them, 
would  lead  to  direct  and  active  interferencem 
the  elections,  both  State  and  federal,  thereby 
subjecting  the  course  of  State  legislation  to  the 
dictation  of  the  chief  executive  offlcor,  and  mak. 
ing  the  will  of  that  officer  absolute  and  su- 
preme." 

This  phrase  of  "purse  and  sword,"  once  sol 
appropriately  used  by  Patrick  Henry,  in  del 
scribing  the  powers  of  the  federal  gOTemmeDtj 
and  since  so  often  applied  to  General  Jackson,! 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  could  have  nol 
other  aim  than  a  fling  at  him ;  and  the  abuse  of  I 
patronage  in  removals  and  appointments  to  l)e^| 
petuate  power,  or  hand  it  over  to  a  favorite,  wul 
the  mere  repetition  o'f  the  slang  of  the  prcsideii-| 
tial  canvass,  in  relation  to  General  Jackson  iind| 
Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Departing  from  the  usual  reserve  and  generi 
alization  of  an  inaugural,  this  address  went  into 
a  detail  which  indicated  the  establishment  ofi) 
national  bank,  or  the  re-eliartcr  of  the  defunct 
one,  masked  and  vitalized  under  a  Pennsjin 
State  charter.    That  paragraph  ran  thus; 

"  The  public  interest  also  demands  that, 
any  war  has  existed  between  the  goTemmenl 
and  the  currency,  it  shall  cense.    Measures  of  j 
financial  character,  now  having  the  sanrtiono 
legal  enactment,   shall  bo  faithfully  enforcw 
until  repealed  by  the  legislative  authority.  Bnl 
I  owe  it  to  myself  to  declare  that  I  rejrnrd  cxir 
ing  enactments  as  unwixo  and  impolitic,  and  i 
ft  nigh  degree  oppressive.    I  shall  prouiplii 
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vemy  eanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
Shich.  originating  in  Oongress,  shall  have  for 
LoSect  we  restoration  of  a  sound  circulating 
l«aanL  so  essentially  necessaiy  to  give  confl- 
Zce  in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to 
itry  its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to 
publish  the  public  prosperity.  In  deciding 
^  the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the 
\  proposed  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the 
tion,  I  shall  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 


J  ^publican  school  for  advice  and  instruc- 
I  Eto  M  drawn  flrom  their  sage  views  of  our 
LsWm  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their 
I  e«r  glorious  example." 

The  concluding  part  of  this  paragraph,  in 

Ifhichthenew  President  declares  that,  in  look- 

Ita  to  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  a 

ImtioMl  bank,  he  should  look  for  advice  and 

liastruction  to  the  example  of  the  fathers  of  ths 

IBepublic,  he  was  understood  as  declaring  that 

L  would  not  be  governed  by  his  own  former 

lomioiis  against  a  national  bank,  but  by  the 

jnple  of  Washington,  a  signer  of  the  consti- 

ion  (who  signed  the  charter  of  the  first  na- 

konil  bank) ;  and  by  the  exampb  of  Mr.  Madi- 

bh,  mother  signer  of  the  constitution,  who, 

ielding  to  precedent  and  the  authority  of  ju- 

1  decisions,  had  signed  the  charter  for  the 

[ond  bank,  notwithstanding  his  early  consti- 

itionil  objections  to  it.    In  other  parts  of  the 

laph  he  was  considered  as  declaring  in 

^Torof  the  late  United  States  Bank,  as  in  the 

revioua  part  of  the  paragraph  where  he  used 

!  phrases  which  had  becuine  catch-words  in 

ng  contest  with  that  bank—"  war  upon 

e  currency  "— "  sound  circulating  medium  " — 

Iwtoration  of  national  prosperity ; "  &c.,  &c. 

J  WM  understood  to  express  a  preference  for 

irMharter  of  that  institution.    And  this 

^prasionwas  well  confirmed  by  other  circum- 

ices— his  zealous  report  in  favor  of  that 

k  vhen  acting  as  volunteer  chairman  to  the 

ute'8  committee  which  was  sent  to  examine 

-his  Btanding  a  canvass  in  a  presidential  olec- 

D  in  which  the  re-charter  of  that  bank,  though 

koertedly  blinked  in  some  parts  of  the  Union, 

s  the  understood  vital  issue  every  where — 

|i  publicly  avowed  preference  for  its  notes  over 

l,itWhceling,  Virginia— the  retention  of  a 

inct,  pledged  to  that  bank,  with  expressions 

leonfidcnce  in  them,  and  in  terms  that  prom- 

1  i  four  years'  service  together — and  his 

'wndemuation  in  other  parts  of  hia  inau- 

1  ud  m  ad  his  public  speeches,  of  every 


other  plan  (sub-treasury,  state  banks,  revival 
of  the  gold  currency),  which  had  been  presented 
as  remedies  for  the  financial  and  currency  dis- 
orders. All  these  cireumstances  and  declara- 
tions left  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  only  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank,  but  of  re-chartering 
the  late  one ;  and  that  he  looked  to  it,  and  to 
it  alone,  for  the  "sound  circulating  medium" 
which  he  preferred  to  the  constitutional  cur- 
rency— for  the  keeping  of  those  deposits  which 
he  had  condemned  JackMm  for  removing  from 
it — and  for  the  restoration  of  that  national  pros- 
perity, which  the  imputed  war  upon  the  bank 
had  destroyed. 


CHAPTER    LXII. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  C0N0EES8:  FIRST  SESSION: 
LIST  OF  MEMBEBS,  AND  ORGANIZATION  01* 
TUB   HOUSE. 

Members  of  the  Senate. 

Maine. — Reuel  'Williams,  George  Evans. 

New  Hampshire. — Franklin  Pierce,  Levi 
Woodbury. 

Vermont. — Samuel  Prentis,  Samuel  Phelps. 

Massachusetts. — Rufus  Choate,  Isaac  C. 
Bates. 

Rhode  Island. — Nathan  F.  Dixon,  James  F. 
Simmons. 

Connecticut. — Perry  Smith,  Jaz.  W.  Hunt- 
bgton. 

New  York.— Silos  Wright,  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey. — Sam.  L.  Southard,  Jacob  W. 
Miller. 

Pennsylvania. — James  Buchanan,  D.  W. 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware.— Richard  H.  Bayard,  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Maryland. — John  Leeds  Kerr,  Wm.  D.  Mop- 
rick. 

Virginia. — Wm.  C.  Rives,  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Carolina.— Wm.  A.  Graham,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — Wm.  C.  Preston,  John 
C.  Calhoun. 

Georgia. — Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  M.  Ber- 
rien. 

Alabama.- Clement  0.  Clay,  William  R. 
King. 

Aiississirpi. — John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana. — Alexander  Mouton,  Alexander 
Barrow. 

Tennessee. — A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  Spencer 
Jamagin,  executive  appointment.  Ephraim  H^ 
Foster. 

Kentucky. — Henry  Clay,  J.  J.  Morohcad. 
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Ohio.— William  Allen,  Benjamin  Tappan. 

Indiana.— Oliver  H.  Smith,  Albert  S.  White. 

Illinois. — Richard  M.  Young,  Sam'l  McRob- 
erts. 

Missouri. — Lewis  F.  Linn,  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton. 

Arkansas. — Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  William  S. 
Fulton. 

Michigan. — Augustus  S.  Porter,  William 
Woodbridge. 

Members  of  the  House. 

Maine. — Nathaniel  Clifford,  Wm.  P.  Fessen- 
den,  Benj.  Randall,  David  Bronson,  Nathaniel 
Littlefield,  Alfred  Marshall,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
Elisha  II.  Allen. 

New  Hampshire.— Tristram  Shaw,  Ira  A. 
Eastman,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Edmund  Burke, 
John  R.  Reding. 

Vermont. — HUand  Hall,  William  Slade, 
Horace  Everett,  Augustus  Toung,  John  Mat- 
tocks. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Lev- 
erctt  Saltoustall,  Caleb  Cushing,  Wm.*  Parmen- 
ter^  Charles  Hudson,  Osmyn  Baker,  Geo.  N. 
Briggs,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Wm.  S.  Hastings, 
Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  Barker  Burnell,  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

Rhode  Island. — Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Wil- 
liam B.  Cranston. 

Connecticut. — Joseph  TrumbtiU.  Wm.  W. 
Boardman,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Thos.  B.  Os- 
borne, Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brockway. 

New  York. — Chas.  A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Egbert, 
John  McKeon,  James  J.  Roosevelt,  Fernando 
Wood,  Chas.  G.  Ferris,  Aaron  Ward,  Ricliard 
D.  Davis,  James  G.  Clinton,  John  Van  Buren, 
R.  McClellan,  Jacob  Ilauck,  jr.,  Hiram  P.  Hunt, 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Arcliibald  L.  Lin,  Bernard 
Blair,  Thos.  A.  Tomlinson,  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 
John  Sanford,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  John  G.  Floyd, 
David  P.  Brewster,  T.  C.  Chittenden,  Sam.  S. 
Bowne,  Samuel  Gordon,  John  C.  Clark,  Lewis 
Riggs,  Sam.  Partridge,  Victory  Birdseye,  A.  L. 
Foster,  Christopher  Morgan,  John  Mi^nard, 
John  Greig,  Wm.  M.  Oliver,  Timothy  Childs, 
Seth  M.  Gates,  John  Young,  Stanley  N.  Clark, 
Millard  Fillmore, Babcock. 

New  Jersey. — John  B.  Aycripg,  John  P. 
B.  Maxwell,  William  Halstcd,  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Joseph  F.  Stratton,  Thos.  Jones  Yorke. 

Pennsylvania.^ — Charles  Brown,  John  Ser- 
geant, George  W.  Tolland,  Charles  Ingersoll, 
John  Edwards,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Francis 
James,  Joseph  Fornanco,  Roljcrt  Ramsay, 
John  Westbrook,  Peter  Newhard,  George  M. 
Keim,  Wm.  Simonton,  James  Gerry,  James 
Cooper,  Amos  Gustine,  James  Irvine,  Benj. 
Bidlack,  John  Snyder,  Davis  Dimock,  Albert 
0.  Marchaiid,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Wm.  W.  Ir- 
win, William  Jack,  Thomoa  Henry,  Arnold 
Plumer. 

Delaware.— George  B.  Rodney. 


Maryland.— Isaac  D.  Jones,  Jas.  A  P«. 
James  W.  Williams,  J.  P.  Kennedv  Al!^ 
der  Randall,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  Jotn  T  m 
son  Augustus  R.  SoUers.  '    "™^-*«- 

ViRGiNiA.-Heniy  A.  VV^se,  Francis  Mallorv 
George  B.  Cary,  John  M.  Botts,  R.M  t  n,? 
ter,  John  Taliaferro,  Cuthbert  Powell  r 
Banks,  Wm.  0.  Goode,  John  W.  Jones  Ew 
Hubbard,  Walter  Coles,  Thomas  W  c^\Z' 
Wm.  L.^oggin,  R.  B.  B'arton,  Wm.  A.  hS 
A.  H.  H.  Stuart  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  gS 
Summers,  S.  L,  Hays,  Lewis  Steinrod 

North  Carolina.— Kenneth  Ravner  u 
R.  J.  Daniel,  Edward  Stanly,  Wm.  H  VJ 
mgton,  James  J.  McKay  Archibald  A;ringto!" 
Edmund  Deberry,  R.  M.  Saunders,  Aug'e  1? 
Shepherd,  Abraham  Rencher,  Green  C  Cald  I 
well,  James  Graham,  Lewis  Williams. 

South   Carolina.— Isaac  E.  Holmes  Wil 
liam  Butler,  F.  W.  Pickens,  John  Campbe 
James  Rogers,  S.  H.  Butler,  Thomas  D  Su 
ter,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  C.  P.  Caldwell.  " 

Georgia.- Rich'd  W.  Habersham,  Vm  C 
Dawson,  Julius  C.  Alvord,  Eugonius  A.  Nisbe' 
Lott  Warren,  Thomas  Butler  King,  RoHr  1 
Gamble,  Jas.  A.  Merriwether,  Thos.  F.  Foster, 

Alabama. — Reuben  Chapman,  Geo.  S.  Hoi 
ton,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Benj.  G.  Shields. 

Mississippi.- A.  L.  Bingaman,  TV.  R.  Ilarle 

Louisiana.— Edward  D.  White,  J.  B.  Da 
son.  John  Moore. 

Arkansas. — Edward  Cross. 

Tennessee. — Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Abra 
McClellan,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Thomae 
Campbell,  Hopkins  L,  Turney,  Wm.  B.  Cam 
bell,  Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Meredith  P.  Gentr 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Ca 
Johnson,  Milton  Brown,  Christoplier  H,  W 
liains. 

Kentucky.— Linn  Boyd,  Philip  Triplet,  J( 
scph  R.  Underwood,  Bryan  W.  Owsley,  John 
Thompson,  Willis  Green,  John  Pope,  James 
Sprigg,  Jchn  White,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  I 
doff  W.  Andrews,  Garret  Davis,  ¥11118111 
Butler. 

Ohio.— N.  G.  Pendleton  John  B.  Well 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Jereniiiih  Morrow,  Willii 
Doane,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  Kussell,  Jose; 
Ridgeway,  Wm.  Medill,  Samson  Mason,  B, 
Cowan,  Joshua  Matheot,  James  .Matthei 
Geo.  Sweeney,  S.  J.  Andrews,  Joshua  E.  G 
dings,  John  Hastings,  Ezra  Dean,  Sam,  St 
ley. 

Indiana. — George  AV.  Proflit,  Richard 
Thompson,  Joseph  L.  White,  James  II.  C 
vens,  Andrew  Kennedy,  David  Wallace,  Her 
S.  Lane. 

Missouri. — John  Miller,  John  C.  Edwi 

Michigan. — Jacob  M.  Howard, 

Mr.  John  White  of  Kentuclcy  (wh 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  over  Mr,  John  j 
Jones  of  Virginia,  democratic.    Mr.  Matlh( 
St.  Olair  Clarke  of  PenasyWania  (whig), 


"I  say  (continued  Mr. 
I  Anlt  if  this  House  be  dis 
I  ithc  majority—  vc  have  a : 
we  are  responsible  to  our 
jtitution,  and  to  our  God 
our  duty  here.    It  is  ou 
the  orpinization  of  the  I] 
tionofthe  business  for  w 
Bsliere.   And  I  appeal  t 
this  floor  that  they  do  t 
irt  manfully  and  expediti( 
(oerer  the  House  may  oi 
m  ruiesj  or  under  no  n 
prepared,  if  this  resolutioi 
all  upon  the  Speaker  for  t 
iblll  from  the  Senate,  no\ 
to  move  that  we  proceed  \\ 
limentary  law.     We  can 
fe  are  a  Howe,  with  a 
officers;  and  whether  we 
hnmaterial.    We  can  proa 
ioEngWdo.    We  can  a 
ferring  them  to  a  Committ 
theslatcof  the  Union,  or  t 
if  there  are  no  standing  < 
m  prepared,  if  the  House 
under  the  proposition  now 
Iporposc  of  testing  the  qm 
the  country  to  see  whose  fi 
not  goon  with  its  business 
the  action  of  the  Hou.ee  upoi 
[pirhainciitarylaw.    Once  n 
»hig  party,  for  party  lines,: 
0  be  drawn;  I  appeal  to  th< 
friends  of  tiic  administratio 
to  one,  and  that  is  the  adn 
ijicr-that  is  the  administi 
fi»  no  other  in  the  United  S 
1  «ppral  to  the  administra 
Ws  of  the  ndministratic 
tt  at  thi.s  hour  they  come 
5«i[  country,  and  organize 
♦U'vor rules:  because,  if  v 
taioaswoaronowbecon 
«.tho  scorn,  the  contomp 
W'^Lnited  States."  *^ 
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dected  clerk  over  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Garland  of  Vir- 
rinj,  democratic.  The  whigs  had  a  majority 
fnear  fifty  '^^  *^®  House,  and  of  seven  in  the 
Senate ;  bo  that  all  the  legislative,  and  the  ej> 
jjyg  department  of  the  government-^the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  a-,1  --.l- 
ijet-were  of  the  same  political  party,  present- 
ly .  hannony  of  aspect  .*requently  wanting 
dnrine  tlio  three  previous  adn^iinistrations. 
Notwithstanding  their  large  majority,  the  whig 
jurty  proceeded  "slowly  in  the  organization  of 
the  House  in  the  adoption  of  rules  for  its  pro- 
cecjinfr.  A  fortnight  had  heen  consumed  in 
njnwhcn  Mr.  Gushing,  urgently,  and  success- 
fiilly  exhorted  his  whig  friends  to  action : 

q  jjy  (continued  Mr.  Gushing)  that  it  is  our 
yt  if  this  House  be  disorganized.  We  are  in 
•the  majority-  ve  have  a  majority  of  forty— and 
It  are  responsible  to  our  country,  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  our  God,  for  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  here.  It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  to 
the  ormnization  of  the  House,  to  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  for  which  the  country  sent 
as  here.  And  I  appeal  to  the  whig  party  on 
this  floor  that  they  do  their  duty— that  they 
ict  manfully  and  expeditiously,  and  that,  how- 
(ocTcr  the  House  may  organize,  under  what- 
I  ewr  rules,  or  under  no  rules  at  all ;  for  I  am 
prepared,  if  this  resolution  be  not  adopted,  to 
I  all  upon  the  Speaker  for  the  second  reading  of 
I  bill  from  the  Senate,  now  upon  the  table,  and 
to  move  that  wo  proceed  with  It  under  the  par- 
liunentary  law.  We  can  go  on  under  that. 
We  are  a  House,  with  a  speaker,  clerk,  and 
oiccrsi  and  whether  wo  have  rules  or  not  is 
immaterial.  We  can  proceed  as  the  Gommons 
in  England  do.  We  can  act  upon  bills  by  re- 
(erring  them  to  a  Goramittee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  or  to  select  committees, 
if  there  are  no  standing  committees.  And  I 
im  prepared,  if  tho  House  cannot  be  organized 
under  the  proposition  now  before  us,  for  the 
I  purpose  of  testing  the  question  and  enabling 
I  the  country  to  see  whose  fault  it  is  that  wo  do 
I  not  po  on  with  its  business,  to  call  at  once  for 
I  tie  action  of  tho  Hou.«e  upon  that  bill  under  tho 
|[«iliainentary  law.  Once  more  I  appeal  to  the 
I  whig  party,  for  party  lines,  I  see,  are  now  about 
Itoktown ;  I  appeal  to  tho  whig  party,  to  tho 
I  friends  of  tho  administration — and  I  recognize 
Iktone,  and  that  is  the  administration  of  John 
llylci'— that  is  tho  administration,  and  I  rccog- 
lniie  no  other  in  tho  United  States  at  this  time ; 
lluppeal  to  tho  administration  party,  to  the 
Ims  of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler, 
Itlitt  at  this  hour  they  come  to  tho  rescue  of 
IWr  country,  and  organize  tho  House,  under 
Ithaicvcrnilcs;  because,  if  we  do  not,  wo  shall 
Ibraio,  as  wo  aro  now  becoming,  tho  laughing- 
lnock,  tiic  scorn,  tho  contempt  of  the  people  of 
llkese  United  States." 


The  bill  from  the  Senate,  for  action  on  which 
Mr.  Gushing  was  so  impatient,  and  so  ready  to 
act  without  rules,  was  the  one  for  the  repeal 
of  the  sub-treasury ;  whilom  characterized  by 
him  as  a  serpent  hatched  of  a  fowHs  egg,  (cock- 
atrice) ;  which  the  people  would  trample  into 
the  dust.  Under  his  urgent  exhortation  the 
House  soon  organized,  and  made  the  repeal. 
Passed  so  promptly,  this  repealing  bill,  with 
equal  celerity,  was  approved  and  signed  by  the 
President — leaving  him  in  the  first  quarter  of 
his  administration  in  full  possession  of  that  for- 
midable sword  and  long  purse,  the  imputed 
union  of  which  in  the  hands  of  General  Jack- 
son had  been  his  incontinent  deprecation,  even 
in  his  inaugural  address.  For  this  repeal  of 
the  sub-treasury  provided  no  substitute  for 
keeping  the  public  moneys,  and  left  them  with- 
out law  in  the  President's  hands. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

FIRST  MESSAGE  OP   ME.   TYLER   TO   CONGRESS, 
AND  MB.  CLAY'S  PROGRAMME  OP  BUSINESS. 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  message  related  to 
the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  after  a 
proper  expression  of  respect  and  regret,  it  went 
on  tr.  recommend  a  grant  of  money  to  his  family, 
grounded  on  the  consideration  of  his  expenses 
in  removing  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  the 
limited  means  of  his  private  fortune : 

"  With  this  public  bereavement  are  connected 
other  considerations  which  will  not  escape  tho 
attention  of  Gongress.  The  preparations  neces- 
sary for  his  removal  to  the  seat  of  government, 
in  view  of  a  residence  of  four  years,  must  have 
devolved  upon  tho  late  President  heavy  expen- 
ditures, wliich,  if  permitted  to  burden  the 
limited  resources  of  his  privoto  fortune,  may 
tend  to  tho  serious  embarrassment  of  his  sur- 
viving family;  and  it  is  therefore  respectfully 
submitted  to  Gongress,  whether  tho  ordinary 
principles  of  justice  would  not  dictate  the  pro- 
priety of  its  legislative  interposition." 

This  recommendation  was  considered  by  many 
as  being  without  tho  pale  of  tho  constitution, 
r.nd  of  dangerous  precedent.  With  respect  to 
tho  limited  means  of  which  he  spoke,  tho  fact 
was  alike  true  and  honorable  to  tho  late  Presi* 
dent.    In  public  employment  fVom  early  lifa 
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and  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  no  pecu- 
niary benefit  had  resulted  to  him.  In  situations 
to  afford  opportunities  for  emolument,  he  availed 
himself  of  none.  With  immense  amotmts  of 
public  money  passing  through  his  hands,  it  all 
went,  not  only  faithfully  to  its  objects,  but 
without  leaving  any  profit  b'  bind  from  its  use. 
lie  lived  upon  his  salaries,  iiocrally  dispensing 
hospitality  and  charities,  and  with  simplicity 
and  economy  in  all  his  habits.  He  used  all  that 
he  received,  and  came  out  of  of9ce  as  he  entered 
it,  and  died  poor.  This,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans was  a  comr:'.ndable  issue  of  a  public  ca- 
reer, to  be  mercioned  with  honor  at  the  funeral 
of  an  illustrious  man :  and  should  be  so  held 
by  all  republican  people. 

The  message  showed  that  President  Tyler 
would  not  have  convoked  the  Congress  in  extra 
session  had  it  not  been  done  by  his  predecessor ; 
but  being  convoked  he  would  not  disturb  the 
arrangement ;  and  was  most  happy  to  find  him- 
self so  soon  surrounded  by  the  national  repre- 
sentation : 

"In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  oflBce,  I 
did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  becoming  in  mo  to 
disturb  what  had  been  ordered  by  my  lamented 

Eredecessor.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have 
een  my  opinion  originaJly  as  to  the  propriety 
of  convening  Congress  at  so  early  a  day  from 
that  of  its  late  adjournment,  I  found  a  new  and 
controlling  inducement  not  to  interfere  with  the 
patriotic  desires  of  the  late  President,  in  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  I  was  so  unex- 
pectedly placed.  My  first  wish,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  necessarily  have  been  to  have 
called  to  my  aid  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  in  order  to  take  their  counsel  and 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  extricating  the 
government  and  the  country  from  the  embar- 
rassments weighing  heavily  on  both.  1  am  then 
most  happy  in  finding  myself  so  soon,  after  my 
accession  to  the  presidency,  surrounded  by  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  States  and 
people." 

The  state  of  our  foreign  relations  claimed  but 
a  brief  paragraph.  The  message  stated  that  no 
important  change  had  taken  place  in  them  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  nothing  to  make  him  doubt  the  con- 
linuanco  of  the  peace  with  which  the  country 
was  blessed.    He  passed  to  homo  affairs  < 

*•  In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  intelligent  constituency,  in  view  of 
their  beet  interests,  will  without  hesitation,  sub- 


mit to  all  necessary  burdens.  But  it  is,  ner* 
theless,  important  so  to  impose  them  asto  avoH 
de^stmg  the  just  expectations  of  the  countrr 
growing  out  of  pre-ex=stmg  laws.  The  act  3 
the  2d  March,  1833,  commonly  called  the  com 
promise  act,  should  not  be  altered,  except  under 
urgent  necessities,  which  are  not  believed  at 
this  time  to  exist.  One  year  only  remains  to 
complete  the  series  of  reductions  provided  for 
by  that  law,  at  which  time  provisions  made  bv 
the  same,  and  which  law  then  will  be  brousht 
actively  in  aid  of  the  manufacturmg  interest  of 
the  Union,  will  not  fail  to  produce  the  mnst 
beneficial  results."  ™' 

This  compromise  act  of  1833,  was  drawine 
towards  the  close  of  its  career,  and  was  proTine 
itself  to  have  been  a  complete  illusion  in  all  the 
good  it  had  proimsed,  and  a  sad  reality  la  all  j 
the  ill  that  bad  been  predicted  of  it.   It  \^  i 
been  framed  en  the  prmciple  of  helping  manu-J 
factures  for  nine  years,  and  then  to  be  a  f 
trade  measure  for  ever  after.    The  first  part ' 
succeeded,  and  so  well,  in  keeping  up  high  duties  I 
as  to  raise  far  more  revenue  than  the  goveni- 
ment  needed :  the  second  part  left  the  govom- 
ment  without  revenue  for  its  current  uses  and  I 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  that  uniform  | 
twenty  per  centum  duty  on  the  value  of  imports, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  permanent  law  of  I 
our  tariff}  and  which  never  became  law  at  all. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  compromise  havi-^  pro- 1 
vided  for  periodical  reductions  in  the  duties  o 
imported  sugars  and  molasses,  made  no  provi- 1 
sion  for  proportionate  reductions  of  the  drair- 1 
back  upon  these  articles  when  exported  in  the  I 
changed  shape  of  rum  and  refined  sugars:  and! 
enormous  sums  were  drawn  from  the  treasury  I 
by  this  omission  in  the  compromise  act-thej 
great  refiners  and  rum  distillers  driving  an  im-i 
mense  capital  into  their  business  for  the  mere  I 
purpose  of  getting  the  gratuitous  drawbacks.  | 
The  author  of  this  View  endeavored  to  supply  I 
the  omission  at  the  time,  and  repeatedly  after-] 
wards;  but  these  efforts  were  resisted  by  the  I 
advocates  of  the  compromise  iintil  these  gratm-j 
ties  becoming  enormous,  rising  from  §2,000  perl 
annum,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  per  minuin,! 
and  finally  reaching  five  hundred  thousimd,! 
they  roused  the  alarm  of  the  government,  aDdl 
sunk  under  the  enormity  of  their  abuse.  Yet  itl 
was  this  compromise  which  was  held  too  sacred  j 
to  have  its  palpable  defects  corrected,  and  the! 
inviolability  of  which  was  recommended  to  bel 
I  preserved,  that  in  addition  to  its  other  faults,! 
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iQi^ng  an  annual  present  of  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  two  classes  of  manu- 

ftcluren. 
A  bank  of  some  kind  was  reconunended,  under 
^  name  of  fiscal  agent,  as  necessary  to  facili- 
l,tethe  operations  of  the  Treasury,  to  promote 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
leTcnue  and  to  supply  a  currency  of  uniform 
^„e.  The  message  said: 

«In  intimate  connection  with  the  <juestion  of 
lerenue  is  that  which  makes  provision  for  a 
citable  fiscal  agent  capable  of  adding  increased 
(Kilitlcs  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
lie  public  rcTenues,  rendering  more  secure  their 
tjstody  and  consulting  a  true  economy  in  the 
BMtmultipliea  and  delicate  operations  of  the 
^uiy  department.  Upon  such  an  agent  de- 
jends  in  an  eminent  degreo,  the  establishment 
oh  currency  of  uniform  value,  which  is  of  so 
mjt  importance  to  all  the  essential  interests 
JfMiciety ;  and  on  the  wisdom  to  be  manifested 
iaits  creation,  much  depends." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  General  Hamil- 
ton rave  for  asking  the  establishment  of  the 
list  national  bank,  in  1791,  and  which  have 
ten  given  ever  since,  no  matter  with  what 
nriation  of,  phraseology,  for  the  creation  of  a 
HBiilar  institution.  This  preference  for  a  bank, 
under  a  new  name,  was  confirmed  by  the  rejec- 
1  of  the  Bub-treasury  and  hard-money  cui> 
reniy,  assumed  by  the  message  to  have  been 
I  condemned  by  the  people  in  the  result  of  the 
[  presidential  election.  Speaking  of  this  system, 
it  said:  ^^ If  carried  through  all  the  stages  of 
\  ill  imnsmutaiion,  frovi  paper  and  specie  to 
I  Mns  but  the  precious  metals,  to  say  nothing 
i^tk  insecurily  of  the  public  moneys  its  inju- 
rmeffects  have  been  anticipated  by  the  coun- 
(ly,  ill  its  unqualified  condemnation."  The 
jrstice  and  wisdom  of  this  condemnation,  thus 
Jnterred  from  the  issue  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  carried  as  that  election  was  (and  as 
his  been  described),  has  been  tested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years,  without  finding  that  in- 
I  Kcuiity  of  the  public  moneys,  and  those  inju- 
I  rioos  cfiectH  which  the  message  assumed.  On 
I  ti»  contrary  those  moneys  have  been  safely 
|i[tpt,and  the  public  prosperity  never  as  great 
IIS  under  the  Independent  Treasury  and  the 
and  silver  currency  of  the  federal  govern- 
liKit:  and  long  has  it  been  since  any  politicior. 
liiisalloircd  himself  to  be  supposed  to  bo  against 
jtiitm,  Up  to  the  date  of  that  message  then— 


up  to  the  first  day  of  the  extra  session,  1841— 
Mr.  Tyler  may  be  considered  as  in  favor  of  a 
national  bank,  with  its  paper  currency,  and  op- 
posed to  the  gold  and  silver  currency,  and  the 
Bub-treasury.  A  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  was  recommended 
as  a  means  of  assistmg  the  States  In  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  and  raising  the  price  of  their 
stocks  in  foreign  markets. .  Bepudiating  as  un- 
conAitutional,  the  federal  assumption  of  the 
State  debts,  he  still  recommended  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  public  funds  to  enable  them  to 
meet  these  debts.  In  this  sense  the  message 
said: 

"  And  while  I  must  repudiate,  as  a  measure 
founded  in  error,  and  wanting  constitutional 
sanction,  the  slightest  approach  to  an  assump- 
tion by  this  government  of  the  debts  of  the 
States,  yet  I  can  see  in  the  distribution  adverted 
to  much  to  recommend  it.    The  compacts  be- 
tween the  proprietor  States  and  this  government 
expressly  guarantee  to  the  States  all  the  bene- 
fits which  may  arise  from  the  soles.   The  mode 
by  which  this  is  to  be  efiected  addresses  itself 
to  the  discretion  of  Congress  as  the  trustee  for 
the  States,  and  its  exercise,  after  the  most  bene- 
fioial  manner,  is  restrained  by  nothing  in  'the 
grants  or  in  tne  constitution  so  long  as  Congress 
shall  consult  that  equality  in  the  distribution 
which  the  compacts  require.    In  the  present 
condition  of  some  of  the  States,  the  question  of 
distribution  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  a 
question  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
If  the  distribution  be  not  made  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  necessity  will  daily  become  more 
urgent  with  the  debtor  States  for  a  resort  to  an 
oppressive  system  of  direct  taxation,  or  their 
credit,  and  necessarily  their  power  and  influence, 
will  be  greatly  diminished.    The  payment  of 
taxes,  often  the  most  inconvenient  and  oppres- 
sive mode,  will  be  exacted  in  place  of  contri- 
butions for  the  most  part  voluntarily  made, 
and  therefore  comparatively  unoppressive.   The 
States  are  emphatically  the  constituents  of  this 
government,  and  we  should  be  entirely  regard- 
less of  tho  objects  held  in  view  by  them,  in  the 
creation  of  this  government,  if  we  could  bo  in- 
difTorent  to  their  good.    Tne  happy  cfi'ects  of 
such  a  measure  upon  all  the  States,  would  im- 
mediately bo  manifested.     With   the    debtor 
Stotcs  it  would  effect  the  relief  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  citizens  from  a  heavy  burden  of  direct 
taxation,  which  presses  with  severity  on  tho 
laboring  classes,  and  eminently  assist  in  restor- 
ing the  general  prosperity.    An  immediate  ad- 
vance would  t{^ke  place  in  the  price  of  the  State 
securities,  and  tho  attitudes  of  the  States  would 
become  once  moro,  as  it  should  over  be,  lofty 
and  erect.    Whether  such  distribution  should 
be  made  dircctl;^  to  the  States  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales,  or  m  tho  form  of  profits  by  virtue 
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of  the  operations  of  any  fiscal  agency  having 
those  proceeds  as  its  basis,  should  such  measure 
be  contemplated  by  Congress,  would  well  de- 
serve its  consideration." 

Mr.  Tyler,  while  a  member  of  the  democratic 
party,  had  been  one  of  the  most  strict  in  the 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  one  of  the 
most  vigilant  and  inflexible  in  bringing  pro- 
posed'measures  to  the  test  of  that  instrument — 
repulsing  the  most  insignificant  if  they  could 
not  stand  it.  He  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
against  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank, 
and  voting  for  a  scire  facias  to  vacate  the  char- 
ter of  the  last  one  soon  after  it  was  established. 
Now,  in  recommending  the  grant  of  money  to 
the  family  of  General  Harrison — in  recommend- 
ing a  bank  under  the  name  of  fiscal  agent — in 
preferring  a  national  paper  currency — in  con- 
demning the  currency  of  the  constitution — in 
proposing  a  distribution  of  the  land  revenue — 
1.1  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debts : 
in  all  these  recommendations  he  seemed  to  have 
gone  far  beyond  any  other  President,  however 
latitudinarian.  Add  to  this,  he  had  instituted 
an  inquisition  to  sit  upon  the  conduct  of  officers, 
to  hear  and  adjudge  in  secret ;  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  informers  and  debaters,  and  to  the  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the 
freedom  of  opinion  in  the  subordinates  of  the 
government.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  author  of 
this  work  immediately  exclaimed : 

"  What  times  we  have  fallen  upon !  what 
wonders  we  witness  1  how  strange  are  the  scenes 
of  the  day !  We  have  a  President,  who  has  been 
the  foremost  in  the  defence  of  the  conscitution, 
and  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  States — 
whose  walk  has  been  on  the  outward  wall  of 
the  constitution — his  post  in  the  front  hno  of 
'ts  defenders — his  seat  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  democratic  tree.  I  will  not  d  sparage  the 
President  by  saying  that  ho  fought  side  by  side 
with  me  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  the 
States,  and  against  the  iatitudinarians.  It  would 
be  to  wrong  him  to  place  him  by  my  side.  His 
position,  as  ^uard  of  the  constitution,  was  fai' 
ahead,  and  far  above  mine.  He  was  always  in 
the  advance — on  the  look-out — listening  and 
watching — snulflng  danger  in  the  first  tainted 
breeze,  and  making  anticipated  battle  against 
the  still  invisible  invader.  Hardly  any  thing 
was  constitutional  enough  for  him.  This  was 
but  a  few  brief  years  ago.    Now  we  see  the 


measures  brought  forward  in  the  very  bud  and 
first'  blossom  of  this  administration  which  I 
all  former  unconstitutional  measures  far  Li  th 
rear— which  add  subterfuge  and  evasion  to  open 
violence,  and  aim  more  deadly  wounds  at  th 
constitution  than  the  fifty  previous  years  of  its 
existence  had  brought  upon  it.  I  know  not  th 
sentiment  of  the  President  upon  these  measures. 
except  as  disclosed  by  himself,  and  say  nothing 
to  reach  him ;  but  I  know  the  measures  them- 
selves— thoir   desperate   character,  and  fatal 
issues :  and  I  am  free  to  say,  if  such  things  can 
come  £0  pass— if  they  can  survive  the  double 
ordeal  of  the  House  and  the  Senate— then  there 
IS  an  end  of  all  that  our  fathers  contended  for  in 
the  formation  of  the  federal  government    To 
be  sure,  the  machinery  of  government  would 
still  stand.    We  should  still  have  President, 
Congress,  and  a  Judiciary— an  army,  a  navy-  i 
a  taring  power,  the  tax-payers,  the  tax-gather- 
ers,  and  the  tax-wnsumcrs.    But,  if  such  mea- 
sures  as  these  are  to  pass— a  bill  to  lavish  U  I 
public  lands  on  tlie  (indebted)  States  in  order 
to  pay  their  debt-,,  supply  their  taxes,  and  rake  j 
the  market  price  of  their  stock— a  contrivance 
to  defraud  the  constitution,  and  to-smuggje  and 
bribe  a  bank,  though  a  national  bank,  through 
Congress,  under  the  alius  dictua  of  fiscal  agent  | 
—the  bill  to  commence  the  areer  of  civil  pen- 1 
sions  and  family  gratuities— the  inquisitorial  | 
committee,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert  I 
Walpole's  committees  of  secrecy,  now  sitting  in 
the  custom-house  of  New  York,  the  terror  of 
the  honest  and  the  hope  of  the  corrupt-the 
ex  post  facto  edict  for  the  creation  of  politic,' 
oifences,  to  be  punished  on  suspicion  in  exparte 
trials — the  schemes  for  the  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  for  the  eneouragemcDt  [ 
and  reward  of  debaters  and  informers :  if  such 
schemes  and  measures  as  these  are  to  come  to  I 
pass,  then  do  I  .-say  that  all  the  guards  and  limi-  f 
tntions  upon  o\ir  government  are  broken  down! 
that  our  limited  government  is  gone !  and  i 
new,  wild,  and  boundless  autijority,  substituted 
in  its  place.    The  '  e\7  triumvirate— Bank,  Con- 
gress, and  Preside  ,t— will  then  ho  supreme, 
Fraud  and  corruption,  more  odious  tha^i  amu 
and  force,  will  rule  the  land.    The  constitution 
will  bo  covered  with  a  black  veil ;  and  thit 
derided  and  violated  instrument  will  never  be 
referred  to,  except  for  the  mock  sanction  of  a 
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hndnlent  interpretation,  or  the  insulting  cere- 
pony  of  a  derisory  adjuration." 
Mr.  Tyler  had  delivered  a  message :  Mr.  Clay 
firtaally  delivered  another.  In  the  first  week 
of  the  session,  he  submitted  a  programme  of  mea- 
sures in  the  form  of  a  resolve,  to  bo  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  enumerating  and  declaring  the  par- 
ticukr  subjects,  to  which  he  thought  the  atten- 
rion  of  Congress  should  be  limited  at  this  extra 
The  following  was  his  programme : 


'■Rtsolwd,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  That 

tt  the  present  session  of  Congress,  no  business 

ought  to  be  transacted,  but  such  as  being  of  an 

iimortant  or  urgent  nature,  may  be  supposed  to 

law  influenced  the  extraordinary  convention 

of  Congress,  or  such  as  that  the  postponement 

of  it  might  be  materially  detrimental  to  the 

pullic  interest.  .   .        ^  , 

''Jlesoked,  therefore,  as  the  opinion  of  the 

^mle  That  the  following  subjects  ought  first, 

if  not  exclusively,  to  engage  the  deliberation  of 

Congress,  at  the  present  session— 

"Ist.  The  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury. 

"2d.  The  incorporation  of  a  bank  adapted  to 

tie  wants  of  the  people  and  of  the  government. 

"3d.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue 

for  the  government  by  the  imposition  of  duties, 

ind  inchiding  an  authority  to  contract  a  tempo- 

isry  loan  to  cover  the  public  debt  created  by 

the  last  administration. 

•'4th.  The  prospective  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  publiclands. 

"oth.  The  passage  of  necessary  appropriation 
hills;  and 

"eth.  Some  modification  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  District. 
^Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  distribute 
Ihe  business  proper  to  be  done  this  session,  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  Ilonse  of  Representatives, 
Eo  &s  to  avoid  both  Houses  acting  on  the  same 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time." 

It  was,  probably,  to  this  assumption  over  the 
business  of  Congress— this  recommendation  of 
measures  which  Mr.  Clay  thought  ought  to 
be  adopted— that  Mr.  Cushing  alluded  in  the 
House,  when,  in  urging  the  instant  repeal  of 
the  sub-treasury  act,  he  made  occasion  to  say 
that  he  recognized  no  administrution  but  that 
of  John  Tyler.  As  for  the  "  public  debt,"  here 
mentioned  as  being  "  created  by  the  last  ad- 
mnistration,"  it  consisted  of  the  treasury  notes 
lud  loans  resorted  to  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
revenue  lost  under  the  descending  scale  of  the 
xtmpromlse,  and  the  amount  taken  from  the 
Treasury  to  bestow  upon  the  States,  under  the 

budulent  name  of  a  deposit. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

BEPEAL  OP  THK  INDEPENDENT  TEEA8UET  ACT 

This  was  the  first  measure  of  the  new  dominant 
party,  and  pursued  with  a  zeal  that  bespoke  a 
resentment  which  required  gratification,  and  in- 
dicated a  criminal  which  required  punishment. 
It  seemed  to  be  considered  as  a  malefactor  which 
had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
whose  instant  death  was  necessary  to  expiate 
his  offences.     Mr.  Clay  took  the  measure  into 
his  own  charge.  It  was  No.  1,  in  his  list  of  bills 
to  be  passed ;  and  the  bill  brought  in  by  him- 
self, was  No.  1,  on  the  Senate's  calendar ;  and 
it  was  rapidly  pushed  on  to  immediate  decision. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  were  as  summary  as 
the  proceedings  upon  it  were  rapid.  It  provided 
for  instant  repeal — to  take  efiect  as  soon  as 
passed,  although  it  was  iu  full  operation  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  ofiicci^  at  a  distance, 
charged  with  its  execution,  could  not  know  of 
the  repeal  until  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
event,  and  during  all  which  time  they  would  be 
acting  without  authority ;  and,  consequently, 
without  ofiBcial  liability  for  accident  or  miscon- 
duct.   No  substitute  was  provided ;  and  when 
passed,  the  public  moneys  were  to  remain  with- 
out legal  guardianship  until  a  substitute  should 
bo  provided — intended  to  be  a  national  bank ; 
but  a  substitute  which  would  require  time  to 
pass  it,  whether  a  bank  or  some  other  measure. 
These  considerations  were  presented,  but  pre- 
sented in  vain  to  an  impatient  majolity.    A 
respite  of  a  few  days,  for  the  act  to  be  known 
before  it  took  effect,  was  in  vain  urged.  In  vnin 
was  it  urged  that  promulgation  was  part  of  a 
law :  that  no  statute  was  to  taki?  efiect  until  it 
was  promulgated ;  and  that  time  must  be  allow- 
ed for  that  essential  formality.    The  delay  of 
passing  a  substitute  was  urged  as  certain :  the 
possibiluy  of  not  passing  one  at  all,  was  sug- 
gested :  and  then  the  reality  of  that  alarm  of 
danger  to  the  Treasury — the  union  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword — which   had  so  haunted  the 
minds  of  senators  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits ;  and  which  alarm,  groundless  then, 
was  now  to  have  a  real  foundation.    All  in  vain. 
The  days  of  the  devotet'.  act  were  numbered: 
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the  sun  was  not  to  set  upon  it  alive :  and  late 
in  the  evening  of  a  long  and  hot  day  in  June, 
the  question  was  called,  with  a  refusal  upon 
yeas  and  nays  by  the  majority,  to  allow  a  post- 
ponement until  the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of 
debate.  Thus,  refused  one  night's  postpone- 
ment, Mr.  Benton,  irritated  at  such  unparlia- 
mentary haste,  and  at  the  unmeasured  terms  of 
abuse  which  were  lavished  upon  the  doomed 
act,  rose  and  delivered  the  speech,  of  which 
some  extracts  are  given  ;n  the.  next  chapter. 

In  the  prog^ss  of  this  bill  a  clause  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Benton  to  exclude  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  from  becoming  a  depository  of 
public  moneys,  under  the  new  order  of  things 
which  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-treasury  system 
would  bring  about ;  and  he  gave  as  a  reason,  her 
criminal  and  corrupt  conduct,  and  her  insolvent 
condition.  The  clause  was  rejected  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Archer — 
who  voted  for  the  exclusion.  The  repeal  bill 
was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  strict  party 
vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Prf  s;  n,  Rives, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  'j'all- 
madge.  White,  and  Woodbridge — 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Cay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  McRoberts,  Nichol- 
son, Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young — 18. 

In  the  House  the  repeal  was  carried  by  a 
decided  vote — 134  to  87.  The  negative  voters 
were: 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  Linii  Boyd, 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmund 
Burke,  Sampson  H.  Butler,  William  0.  Butler, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  George 
B.  Cary.  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan  Clifford, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross, 
John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis,  John  B. 
Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doan,  Andrew 
W.  Doig,  John  0.  Edwards,  Joseph  Egbert, 
Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A. 
Floyd,  Joseph  Fornance,  William  O.  Goode, 
Samuel  Gordon,  Amos  Qustine,  William  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck, 
jr.j  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard, 
ert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Charles  J.  IngersoU, 
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Wiliam  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W  Jo„ 
George  M.  Keuc  Andrew  Kennedy,  Dixon  ff 
Lewis,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefied,  Joshua  A  Low  n 
Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McCIelkn  w" 
J.  McKay,  Albert  G.karchand,  Alfred  Alarstn 
John  Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews  Wir 
liam  Medill,  John  Miller,  WUliam  M  6Wr 
William  Parmenter,  Samuel  Patridee  Win;   ' 

John  R.  Redmg,  Lewis  Riggg,  James  Rom  J' 
James  L  Roosevelt,  John  Sanford,  Romulus  jT 
Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw,  Benjamin  G  Shields" 
John  S^der,  C.  Sprigg,  Lewis  Steenrod,  Hot' 
kms  L.  Tumey,  John  Van  Buren,  Aaron  Ward 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  WeUer  John 
Westbrook,  Jomes  W.  Williams,  Fe^ando 
Wood. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

WiTKAL  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  TREASCBYACT- 
MB.  BENTON'S  SPEECH. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  heat  of  the  day 
the  impatience  of  the  majority,  and  the  deter- 
mination evinced  to  suffer  no  delay  in  gratify. 
ing  the  feeling  which  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Independent  Treasury  system,  shall  not  pre- 
vent  me  from  discharging  the  duty  which  I  owe 
to  the  friends  and  authors  of  that  system  and 
to  the  countrj     .  %  by  defending  it  from  the 
unjust  and  odious  character  which  clamor  and 
faction  have  fastened  upon  it.   A  great  and  sys- 
tematic effort  has  been  made  to  cry  down  the  sub- 
treasury  by  dint  of  clamor,  and  to  render  it  odious 
by  unfounded  representations  and  distorted  de- 
scriptions.   It  seems  to  have  been  selected  as 
a  subject  for  an  experiment  at  political  bam- 
boozling; and  nothing  is  too  absurd,  too  pre- 
posterous, too  foreign  to  the  truth,  to  be  urged 
against  it,  and  to  find  a  lodgment,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  and  cre- 
dulous part  of  the  community.    It  is  painted 
with  every  odious  color,  endowed  with  every 
mischievous  attribute,  and  made  the  source  and 
origin  of  every  conceivable  calamity.   Not  a 
vestige  of  the  original  appears ;  and,  instead 
of  the  old  and  true  system  which  it  revives  and 
enforces,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  new  and  hide- 
ous monster,  come  to  devour  the  people,  and  tc 
destroy  at  once  their  liberty,  happiness  and  pro- 
perty.   In  all  this  the  opponents  of  the  system 
copy  the  conduct  of  the  French  jacobins  of  tlif 
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^  189,  in  attacking  the  veto  power  reserved 
to  the  king*  ^he  enlightened  historian,  Thiers, 
l^ginTen  us  an  account  of  these  Jacobinical  ez- 
Mnments  upon  French  credulity ;  and  we  are 
jmost  tempted  to  believe  he  was  describing, 
,rith  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  what  we  have  seen 
Mas  place  among  ourselves.  He  says  that,  in 
loae  pffts  of  the  country,  the  people  were 
jioght  to  believe  that  the  veto  was  a  tax,  which 
ogirtit  to  be  abolished ;  in  others,  that  it  was  a 
ainiinal, ^'*''''*  ought  to  be  hung;  in  others 
Mjin,  that  it  was  a  monster,  which  ought  to  be 
jjlled;  and  in  others,  that  it  was  a  power  in  the 
^o  to  prevent  the  people  from  eating  or  drink- 
JBiT.  As  a  specimen  of  this  latter  species  of 
imposition  which  was  attempted  upon  the 
ignorant,  the  historian  gives  a  dialogue  which 
ictually  took  place  between  a  jacpbin  politician 
md  a  country  peasant  in  one  of  the  remote  de- 
partments of  France,  and  which  ran  in  about 
these  terms :  '^  Aty  friend,  do  you  know  what 
tk  wto  is?"  ^I  do  not."  Then  I  will  tell 
m  that  it  is.  It  is  this:  You  have  some 
mp  i»  youT  porringer  ;  you  are  going  to  eat 
it;  tk  king  commands  you  to  empty  it  on  the 
imnd,  and  you  must  instantly  empty  it  on  the 
inmd:  that  is  the  veto  !  "  This,  said  Mr.  B. 
is  the  account  which  an  eminent  historian  gives 
OS  of  the  means  used  to  bamboozle  ignorant 
peasants  and  to  excite  them  against  a  constitu- 
tional provision  in  France,  made  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  which  only  arrested  legislation  till  the 
people  could  speak ;  and  I  may  say  that  means 
little  short  of  such  absurdity  and  nqnsense  have 
been  used  in  our  country  to  mislead  and  deceive 
tbe  people,  and  to  excite  them  against  the  sub- 
treasury  here. 

It  is  my  intention,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  expose  and 
to  explode  these  artifices;  to  show  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  the  inventions  which  were  used 
to  delude  the  people  in  the  country,  and  which 
no  senator  of  the  opposite  party  will  so  for  for- 
^t  himself  as  to  repeat  here ;  and  to  exhibit 
the  independent  treasury  as  it  is — ^not  as  a  new 
and  hurtful  measure  just  conceived ;  but  as  an 
old  and  salutary  law,  fallen  into  disuse  in  evil 
times,  and  now  revived  and  improved  for  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  the  country. 

What  is  it,  Mr.  President,  which  constitutes 
the  system  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Bub-treasury,  or  the  independent  treasury  ? 
Itiitvo  features,  and  two  fcatiues  alone,  which 


constitute  the  system— all  the  rest  i^     -wil— 
and  these  two  features  are  borrowed  and  lakt-a 
from  the  two  acts  of  Congress  of  September 
first,  and  September  the  second,  1789 ;  the  one 
establishing  a  revenue  system,  and  the  other 
establishing  a  treasury   department   for   the 
United  States.    By  the  first  of  these  acts,  and 
by  its  30th  section,  gold  and  silver  coin  alone 
was  made  receivable  in  payments  to  the  United 
States ;  and  by  the  second  of  them,  section  four, 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  made  the 
receiver,  the  keeper,  and  the  payer,  of  tho 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion 
of  banks,  of  whicli  only  three  then  existed.    By 
these  two  laws,  the  first  and  the  original  finan- 
cial system  of  the  United  States  was  established ; 
and  they  both  now  stand  upon  the  statute 
book,  unrepealed,  and  in  full  legal  force,  except 
in  some  details.    By  these  laws,  made  in  the 
first  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, which  sat  under  the  constitution,  gold 
and  silver  coin  only  was  made  the  ciu-rency  of  ' 
the  federal  treasury,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  was  made  the  fiscal  agent  to  re- 
ceive,  to  keep,  and  to  pay  out  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin.    This  was  the  system  of  Washington's 
administration ;  and  as  such  it  went  into  effect. 
All  payments  to  the  federal  government  wert 
made  in  gold  and  silver ;  all  such  money  paid 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  himself, 
until  he  paid  it  out ;  or  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lectors of  the  customs,  or  the  receivers  of  the 
land  offices,  until  he  drew  warrants  upon  them 
in  favor  of  those  to  whom  money  was  due  from 
the  government.    Thus  it  was  in  the  beginning 
— in  tho  first  and  happy  years  of  Washington's 
administration.    The  money  of  the  government 
was  hard  money ;  and  nobody  touched  that 
money  but  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  officers  who  collected  it ;  and  tho  whole 
of  these  were  under  bonds  and  penalties  for 
theu:  good  behavior,  subject  to  the  lawful  or- 
ders and  general  superintendence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  bound  to  see  the  laws 
faithfully  executed.    The  government  was  then 
what  it  was  made  to  be — a  hard-money  govern- 
ment.   It  was  made  by  hard-money  men,  who 
had  seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  paper  money 
and  wished  to  save  their  posterity  from  such 
evils  in  future.    Tho  money  was  hard,  and  it 
1  was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  govem< 
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ment — those  who  were  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  gOTemment — and  not  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  only  subject  to  requisitions — who 
could  refuse  to  pay,  protest  a  warrant,  tell  the 
government  to  sue,  and  thus  go  to  law  with  the 
goyemment  for  its  own  money.  The  framers 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  authors  of  the  two 
mats  of  1789,  had  seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  the 
system  of  requisitions  under  the  confederation 
to  warn  them  against  it  under  the  constitution- 
They  determined  that  the  new  government 
should  keep  its  own  hard  money,  as  well  as  col- 
lect it ;  and  thus  the  constitution,  the  law,  the 
practice  under  the  law,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  hard-money  and  independent  treasury  men, 
were  all  in  harmony,  and  in  full,  perfect,  and 
beautiful  operation,  under  the  first  years  of 
General  Washington's  administration.  All  was 
right,  and  all  was  happy  and  prosperous,  at  the 
commencement. 

But  the  spoiler  came !  General  Hamilton 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  the 
advocate  of  the  paper  system,  the  banking  sys- 
tem, and  the  funding  system,  which  were  fast- 
ened upon  England  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
his  long  and  baneful  administration  under  the 
first  and  second  George.  General  Hamilton 
was  the  advocate  of  these  systems,  and  wished 
to  transplant  them  to  our  America.  He  exerted 
his  great  abilities,  rendered  still  more  potent 
by  his  high  personal  character,. and  his  glori- 
ous revolutionary  services,  to  substitute  paper 
money  for  the  federal  currency,  and  banks  for 
the  keepers  of  the  public  money ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  his  wishes.  The  hard- 
money  currency  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1789,  was  abolished  by  construction, 
and  by  a  Treasury  order  to  receive  bank  notes ; 
the  fiscal  agent  for  the  reception,  the  keeping, 
and  the  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys,  con- 
sisting of  the  treasurer,  and  his  collectors  and 
receivers,  was  superseded  by  the  creation  of  a 
national  bank,  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
keeping  the  public  moneys,  paying  them  out, 
and  furnishing  supplies  of  paper  money  for  the 
payment  of  dues  to  the  government.  Thus,  the 
two  acts  of  1789  were  avoided,  or  superseded ; 
not  repealed,  but  only  avoided  and  superseded 
by  a  Treasury  order  to  receive  paper,  and  a  bank 
to  keep  it  and  pay  it  out.  From  this  time  paper 
money  became  the  federal  currency,  and  a  bank 
the  keeper  of  the  federal  money.   It  is  needless 


to  pursue  this  departure  farther.  The  bink 
had  its  privileges  for  twenty  years— was  sno 
ceeded  in  them  by  local  banks— they  superBeded 
by  a  second  national  bank — it  again  by  lo«i 
banks— and  these  finally  by  the  independent 
treasury  system— which  was  nothing  but  a 
return  to  the  fundamental  acts  of  1789. 

This  is  the   brief  history— the  genealogy 
rather— of  our  fiscal  agents ;  and  from  this  it 
results,  that  after  more  than  forty  years  of  de- 
parture from  the  system  of  our  forefathers- 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  of  banks,  local  and  national- 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  wallowing  in  the 
slough  of  paper  money,  'sometimes  sound,  some- 
times rotten — we  have  returned  to  the  point 
from  which  we  sat  out — hard  money  for  our 
Federal  Treasury ;  and  our  own  ofiBcers  to  keep 
it.    We  returned  to  the  acta  of '89,  not  sud- 
denly and  crudely,  but  by  degrees,  and  with 
details,  to  make  the  return  safe  and  easy.   The 
specie  clause  was  restored,  not  by  a  sudden  and 
single  step,  but  gradually  and  progressively  to 
be  accomplished  in  four  years.    The  custody  of 
the  public  moneys  was  restored  to  the  treasurer 
and  his  ofQcers ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take  manual  possession  of  the  moneys 
every  where,  a  few  receivers-general  were  given 
to  him  to  act  as  his  deputies,  and  the  two  mints 
m  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  (proper  places 
to  keep  money,  and  their  keys  m  the  hands  of 
our  oflBcers),  were  added  to  his  means  of  receiv- 
ing and  keeping  them.    This  return  to  the  old 
acts  of  '89  was  accomplished  in  the  summer  of 
1840.    The  old  system,  with  a  new  name,  and 
a  little  additional  organization,  has  been  in  force 
near  one  year.    It  has  worked  well.   It  has 
worked  both  well  and  easy,  and  now  the  c 
tion  is  to  repeal  it,  and  to  begin  again  wliere 
General  Hamilton  started  us  above  forty  years 
ago,  and  which  involved  us  so  long  in  the  fate 
of  banks  and  in  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  I 
paper  money.   The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  go  for  the  repeal ;  we  against  it) 
and  this  defines  the  position  of  the  two  srcat  j 
parties  of  the  day — one  standing  on  ground  oc- 
cupied by  General  Hamilton  and  the  federalists  I 
in  the  year  '91 ;  the  other  standing  on  the  prounJ  I 
occupied  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Jell'er-oii  s 
the  democracy. 

The  democracy  oppose  the  repeal,  becaus;| 
this  system  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  iht 
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ofest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  best  mode  of  col- 
Iffting  the  revenues,  and  keeping  and  disbnrs- 
iu;  the  public  moneys,  which  the  wisdom  of  man 
h|^  yet  invented.    It  is  the  safest  mode  of  col- 
lecting, because  it  receives  nothing  but  gold  and 
ilrer  and  thereby  saves  the  government  from 
loss  by  paper  money,  preserves  the  standard  of 
nlue  and  causes  a  supply  of  specie  to  be  kept 
in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  for 
the  support  of  the  sound  part  of  the  banks.    It 
is  the  cheapest  mode  of  keeping  the  moneys; 
forthe  salaries  of  a  few  receivers  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  cost  of  employing  banks ;  for 
links  must  be  paid  either  by  a  per  centum,  or 
bvi  gross  sum,  or  by  allowing  them  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  the  public  money.    This  latter 
method  has  been  tried,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  the  dearest  of  all  possible  modes.    The  sub- 
treisury  is  the  safest  mode  of  keeping,  for  the 
receivers-general  are  our  oflBcers — subject  to 
ou:  orders— removable  at  our  will — punishable 
jiminally— suable  civilly — and  bound  in  heavy 
Kcaritics.    It  is  the  best  mode ;  for  it  has  no 
interest  in  increasing  taxes  in  order  to  increase 
the  deposits.    Banks  have  this  interest.    A  na- 
tional bank  has  an  interest  in  augmenting  the 
reTenue,  because  thereby  it  augmented  the  pub- 
lic deposits.    The  late  bank  had  an  average  de- 
posit for  near  twenty  years  of  eleven  millions 
Slid  a  half  of  public  money  in  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  the  names  of  public  oflScers. 
It  had  an  annual  average  deposit  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions, and  was  notoriously  in  favor  of  all  taxes, 
ind  of  the  highest  tariffs,  and  was  leagued  with 
I  the  party  which  promoted  these  taxes  and 
I  Uriifs.  A  sub-treasury  has  no  interest  of  this 
kind,  and  in  that  .particular  alone  presents  an 
immense  advantage  over  any  bank  depositories, 
nbcthor  a  national  institution  or  a  selection  of 
local  banks.     Every  public  interest  requires 
the  independent  treasury  to  be  continued.    It 
is  the  old  system  of  '89.    The  law  for  it  has 
j  been  on  our  statute-book  for  fifty-two  years. 
I  Every  citizen  who  is  under  fifty-two  years  old 
jkas  lived  all  his  life  under  the  sub-treasury  law, 
lilthoughtho  law  itself  has  been  superseded  or 
Iivoided  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
lijlic  the  country  gentleman  in  Molidre's  come- 
|ly,whohad  talked  prose  all  his  life  without 
|hio»ing  it,  every  citizen  who  is  under  fifty-two 
lis  lived  his  life  under  the  sub- treasury  law — 


under  the  two  acts  of  '89  which  constitute  it, 
and  which  have  not  been  repealed. 

We  are  against  the  repeal ;  and  although  un- 
able to  resist  it  here,  we  hope  to  show  to  the 
American  people  that  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  the  time  will  come  when  its 
re-establishment  will  be  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic voice. 

Independent  of  our  objections  to  the  merits 
of  this  repeal,  stands  one  of  a  preliminary  char- 
acter, which  has  been  too  often  mentioned  to 
need  elucidation  or  enforcement,  but  which  can- 
not be  properly  omitted  in  any  general  exami-   • 
nation  of  the  subject    We  are  about  to  repeal 
one  system  without  having  provided  anothei, 
and  without  even  knowing  what  may  be  sub- 
stituted, or  whether  any  substitute  whatever 
shall  be  agreed  upon.    Shall  we  have  any,  and 
if  any,  what  ?    Shall  it  be  a  national  bank,  after 
the  experience  we  have  just  had  of  such  insti- 
tutions 1    Is  it  to  be  a  nondescript  invention — 
a  fiscality — or  fiscal  agent — to  be  planted  in 
this  District  because  we  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction here,  and  which,  upon  the  same  argu- 
ment, may  be  placed  in  all-  the  forts  and  arse- 
nals, in  all  the  dock-yards  and  navy-yards,  in 
all  the  lighthouses  and  powder  magazines,  and 
in  all  the  territories  which  the  United  States 
now  possess,  or  may  hereafter  acquire?    We 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  these ;  and 
if,  with  this  argument,  we  can  avoid  the  consti- 
tution in  these  ten  miles  square,  we  can  also 
avoid  it  in  every  State,  and  in  every  territory 
of  the  Union.    Is  it  to  be  the  pet  bank  system 
of  183G,  which,  besides  being  rejected  by  all 
parties,  is  an  impossibility  in  itself?    Is  it  to 
be  the  lawless  condition  of  the  public  moneys, 
as  gentlemen  denounced  it,  which   prevailed 
from  October,  1833,  when  the  deposits  were 
removed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
till  June,  1830,  when  the  State  bank  deposit 
system  was  adopted ;  and  during  all  which  time 
we  could  hear  of  nothing  but  the  union  of  the 
purse  and  the  sword,  and  the  danger  to  our 
liberties  from  the  concentration  of  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  ?    Is  it  to  be  any  one  of 
these,  and  which  ?    And  if  neither,  then  arc  the 
two  acts  of  '89,  which  have  never  been  repealed 
— which  have  only  been  superseded  by  tempo- 
rary enactments,  which  have  ceased,  or  .by  trea- 
sury constructions  which  no  one  can  now  de- 
fend— are  these  two  acts  to  recover  their  vitali- 
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ty  and  vigor,  and  again  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  they  were  in  the  first  years  of  General 
Washington's  administration,  and  before  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  o.erpowered  them?  If  so,  we 
are  still  to  have  the  identical  system  which  we 
now  repeal,  with  no  earthly  diflference  but  the 
absence  of  its  name,  and  the  want  of  a  few  of  its 
details.  Be  all  this  as  it  may — let  the  substi- 
tute be  any  thing  or  nothing — we  have  still  ac- 
complished a  grsat  point  by  the  objection  we 
have  taken  to  the  repeal  before  the  substitute 
was  produced,  and  by  the  vote  which  we  took 
upon  that  pomt  yesterday.  We  have  gained 
the  advantage  of  cutting  gentlemen  off  ft-om  all 
plea  for  adopting  their  baneful  schemes,  found- 
ed upon  the  necessity  of  adopting  something, 
because  we  have  nothing.  By  their  own  vote 
they  refuse  to  produce  the  new  system  before 
they  abolish  the  old  one.  By  their  own  vote 
they  create  the  necessity  which  they  deprecate ; 
and  having  been  warned  in  time,  and  acting 
with  their  eyes  open,  they  cannot  make  their 
own  conduct  a  pica  for  adopting  a  bad  measure 
rather  than  none.  If  Congress  adjourns  with- 
out any  system,  and  the  public  moneys  remain 
as  they  did  from  1833  to  1836,  the  country  will 
know  whoso  fault  il:  is;  and  gentlemen  will 
know  what  epithets  to  apply  to  themselves,  by 
Becollecting  what  they  applied  to  General  Jack- 
son from  the  day  the  deposits  were  removed 
until  the  deposit  act  of  '3G  was  passed. 

Who  demands  the  repeal  of  this  system? 
Not  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  tor  there 
is  not  a  solitary  petition  from  the  farmers,  the 
mechanics,  the  productive  classes,  and  the  busi- 
ness men,  against  it.  Politicians  who  want  a 
national  bank,  to  rule  the  country,  and  mil- 
lionary  speculators  who  want  a  bank  to  plun- 
der it — these,  to  bo  sure,  are  clamorous  for  the 
repeal ;  and  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  the 
present  system  stands  in  the  way  of  their  great 
plans.  But  who  else  demands  it  ?  Who  else 
objects  to  either  feature  of  the  sub-treasury — 
the  hard-money  feature,  or  the  deposit  of  our 
own  moneys  with  our  own  officers  ?  Make  the 
Inquiry — pursue  it  through  its  details — exam- 
ine the  community  by  classes,  and  see  who  ob- 
jects. The  hard-money  feature  is  in  f'!  force. 
It  took  full  effect  at  once  in  the  Soi  .h  and 
West,  because  there  were  no  bank-notes  in 
those  quarters  of  the  Union  of  the  receivable 
description:   it  took  full  effect  in  New  York 


and  New  England,  because,  having  preserved 
specie  payments,  specie  was  just  as  plenty  in 
that  quarter  as  paper  money ;  and  all  payments 
were  either  actually  or  virtually  in  hard  monev 
It  was  specie,  or  its  equivalent.     The  hard- 
money  clause  then  went  into  operation  at  once 
and  who  complained  of  it  ?    The  payers  of  the 
revenue  ?     No,  not  one  of  them.     The  moN 
chants  who  pay  the  duties  have  not  com- 
plained ;  the  farmers  who  buy  the  public  lands 
have  not  complained.    On  vbe  contrary  they 
rejoice ;  for  hard-money  payments  keep  off  the 
speculator,  with'  his  bales  of  notes  borrowed 
from  banks,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his 
land  at  a  fair  price.    The  payers  of  the  revcnutj 
then  do  not  complain.    How  stands  it  with  the 
next  most  interested  class — the  receivers  of 
money  from  the  United  States  ?    Are  they  dis- 
satisfied at  bemg  paid  in  gold  and  silver?  And 
do  they  wish  to  go  back  to  the  depreciated  pa- 
per — the  shinplasters— the  compound  of  lamp- 
black and  rags — which  they  received  a  few 
years  ago  ?     Put  this  inquiry  to  the  merito- 
rious laborer  who  is  working  in  stone,  in  wood, 
earth,  and  in  iron  for  you  at  this  moment 
Ask  him  if  he  is  tired  of  hard-money  payments, 
and  wishes  the  independent  treasury  system  re-  i 
pealed,  that  he  may  get  a  chance  to  receive  his 
hard-earned  wages  in  broken  bank-notes  agaia 
Ask  the  soldier  and  the  mariner  the  same  ques-  i 
tion.     Ask  the  salaried  officer  and  the  con- 
tractor the  same  question.    Ask  ourselves  here  1 
if  we  wish  it — wo  who  have  seen  ourselves  j 
in  gold  for  years  past,  after  having  been  for  I 
thirty  years  without  a  sight  of  that  metal 
No,  sir,  no.    Neither  the  payers  of  money  to 
the  government,  nor  the  receivers  of  money 
from  the  government,  object  to  the  hard-money 
clause  in  the  sub -treasury  act.    How  is  it  then 
with  the  body  of  the  people — the  great  mass  of 
the  productive  and  business  classes?   Do  the; 
object  to  the  clause  ?    Not  at  nil.    They  rejoice  I 
at  it :  for  they  receive,  ut  second-hand,  all  that 
comes  from  the  government.    No  officer,  con-  { 
tractor,  or  laborer,  eats  the  hard  money  which 
he  receives  from  the  government,  but  pays  it  I 
out  for  the  supplies  which  support  his  family;  I 
it  all  goes  to  the   business  and  productinj 
classes :  and  thus  the  payments  from  the  gor- , 
ernment    irculate  from  hand  to  hand,  and  p  I 
through  tho  whole  body  of  the  people.  Tina  I 
the  whole  body  of  tho  productive  classes  recein 
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lu  benefit  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  govom- 
Mt  hard-money  payments.     Who  is  it  then 
A,j  objects  to  it  f    Broken  banks,  and  their 
ulitical  confederates,  are  the  clamorers  against 
i  Banks  which  wish  to  make  their  paper  a 
gillie  currency :  politicians  who  wish  a  n»- 
jjjj,!  bank  as  a  machine  to  rule  the  country. 
jiese  banks,  and  these  politicians,  are  the  sole 
jjniorers  against  the  hard-money  clause  in  the 
mb-treasury  system:   they  alone  clamor  for 
-per  money.     And  how  is  it  with  the  other 
jjise— the  one  which  gives  the  custody  of  the 
(iblic  money  to  the  hands  of  our  own  oflBcers, 
loBid  to  fidelity  by  character,  by  official  posi- 
Ijoii,  by  responsibility,  by  ample  securityship — 
lid  makes  it  felony  in  them  to  touch  it  for 
Jar  own  use  1    Here  is  a  clear  case  of  con- 
tention between  the  banks  and  the  government, 
((between  the  clamorers  for  a  national  bank 
Bd  the  government.     These  banks  want  the 
(Btody  of  the  public  money.    They  struggle 
oi  Etrive  for  it  as  if  it  was  their  own.    They 
{fit  for  it:  and  if  they  get  it,  they  will  use  it 
Btlicir  own— as  we  all  well  know ;  and  refuse 
torender  back  when  they  choose  to  suspend. 
RiL'itlie  whole  struggle  for  the  repeal  resolves 
telf  into  a  contest  between  the  government, 
od  ill  the  productive  and  business  classes  on 
oedde,  and  the  federal  politicians,  the  rotten 
girt  of  the  local  banks,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
Bitional  bank  on  the  other. 
Sir,  the  independent  treasury  has  been  organ- 
lad;  I  eay,  organized!  for  the  law  creating  it 
-two  years  old — has  been  organized  in 
loWicno!  to  the  will  of  the  people,  regularly 
pssed  through  their  representatives  after 
t  question  hod  been  carried  to  them,  and  a 
«ril  election   hod  intervened.      The  sub- 
iry  system  was  proposed  by  President 
|Tu  Buren  in  1837,  at  the  called  session :  it 
I  adopted  in  1840,  after  the  question  had 
1  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  elections 
ido  to  turn  upon  it.    It  was  established,  and 
irly  established,  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
lire  the  people  condemned  it  1     Have  they 
[pressed  dissatisfaction  ?    By  no  means.    Tiio 
Kidcntial  election  was  no  test  ot  this  ques- 
d;  nor  of  any  question.     The  election  of 
lerel  Harrison  was  effected  by  the  combi- 
ion  of  all  parties  to  pull  down  one  party, 
mt  any  unity  among  the  assailants  on 
I  question  of  measures.     A  candidate  was 
Vol.  II.— 15 


agreed  upon  by  the  opposition  for  whom  all 
could  vote.  Suppose  a  different  selection  had 
been  made,  and  an  enunent  whig  candidate 
taken,  and  he  had  been  beaten  two  to  one 
(as  would  probably  have  been  the  case) : 
what  then  would  have  been  the  argument! 
Why,  that  the  sub-treasury,  and  every  other 
measure  of  the  democracy,  had  been  approved, 
two  to  one.  The  result  of  the  election  admits 
of  no  inference  against  this  system ;  and  could 
not,  without  imputing  a  heedless  versatility  to 
the  people,  which  they  do  not  possess.  Their 
representatives,  in  obedience  to  their  will,  and 
on  full  three  years'  deliberation,  established  the 
system — established  it  in  July,  1840 :  is  it  pos- 
sible that,  within  four  months  afterwards — in 
the  month  of  November  following — the  same 
people  should  condemn  their  own  work  ? 

But  the  system  is  to  be  abolished ;  and 
we  are  to  take  our  chance  for  something,  or 
nothing,  in  place  of  it.  The  abolition  is  to 
take  place  incontinently — incessantly — upon 
the  instant  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  1  such  ii 
the  spirit  which  pursues  it !  such  the  revenge- 
ful feeling  which  burns  against  it '  And  the 
system  is  still  to  be  going  on  for  a  while  after 
its  death — for  some  days  in  the  nearest  parts, 
and  some  weeks  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  receiver-general  in  St.  Louis  will 
not  know  of  his  official  death  until  ten  days 
after  he  shall  have  been  killed  here.  In  the 
mean  time,  supposing  himself  to  be  alive,  he  is 
acting  under  the  law ;  and  all  he  docs  is  with- 
out law,  and  void.  So  of  the  rest.  Not  only 
must  the  system  bo  abolished  before  a  substi- 
tute is  presented,  but  before  the  knowledge  of 
the  abolition  can  reach  the  officers  who  carry 
it  on ;  and  who  must  continue  to  i»ceive,  and  pay 
out  public  moneys  for  days  and  weeks  after 
their  functions  have  ceased,  and  when  all  their 
acts  havo  become  illegal  and  void. 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  pursues  the  measure 
— such  the  vengeance  against  a  measure  which 
hns  taken  the  money  of  the  people  from  the 
moneyed  corporations.  It  is  the  vengeance  of 
the  banking  spirit  against  its  enemy — against  a 
system  which  deprives  soulless  corporations  of 
their  rich  prey.  Something  must  rise  up  in 
the  place  of  the  abolished  system  until  Con 
gress  provides  a  substitute;  and  that  some 
thing  will  bojho  nest  of  local  banks  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  choose  to  select. 
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Among  these  local  banks  stands  that  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  repeal  of  the 
sub-treasury  has  restored  that  institution  to 
ts  capacity  to  become  a  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys :  and  well,  and  largely  has  she  pre- 
pared herself  to  receive  them.  The  Merchants' 
Bank  in  New  Orleans,  her  agent  there;  her 
branch  in  New  York  under  the  State  law ;  and 
her  branches  and  agencies  in  the  South  and  in 
the  "West :  all  these  subordinates,  already  pre- 
pared, enable  her  to  take  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  That  she 
expected  to  do  so  we  learn  from  Mr.  Biddle, 
who  considered  the  attempted  resumption  in 
January  last  as  unwise,  because,  in  showing  the 
broken  condition  of  his  bank,  her  claim  to  the 
deposits  would  become  endangered.  Mr.  Bid- 
die  shows  that  the  deposits  were  to  have  been 
restored ;  that,  while  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
his  bank  was  as  good  as  any.  De  noche  todaa 
los  gatos  son  pardoa.  So  says  the  Spanish 
proverb.  In  the  dark,  all  the  cats  are  grey — all 
of  one  color :  the  same  of  banks  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  And  in  this  darkness  and  assimi- 
lation of  colors,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  found  her  safety  and  security — her  equality 
with  the  rest,  and  her  fair  claim  to  recover  the 
keeping  of  the  long-lost  deposits.  The  attempt 
at  resumption  exposed  her  emptiness,  and  her 
rottenness — showed  her  to  be  the  whited  sepul- 
chre, filled  with  dead  men's  bones.  Liquida- 
tion was  her  course — the  only  honest — the  only 
justifiable  course.  Instead  of  tha*  she  accepts 
new  terms  (just  completed)  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislatures — allects  to  continue  to 
exist  as  a  bank :  and  by  treating  Mr.  Biddle  as 
the  Jonas  of  the  ship,  when  the  whole  crew 
were  Jonases,  expects  to  .save  herself  by  throw- 
ing'him  overboard.  That  bank  is  now,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  sub-treasury,  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  for  the  reception  of  the  public  moneys. 
She  is  legally  in  the  category  of  a  public  de- 
pository, under  the  act  of  1830,  tho  moment 
she  resumes :  and  when  her  notes  are  shaved 
In — a  process  now  in  rapid  movement — she 
may  assert  and  enforce  her  right.  She  may 
resume  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  to  get  hold  of 
tho  public  moneys.  By  tho  repeal,  tlic  public 
deposits,  lio  far  as  law  is  concerned,  aro  restored 
to  tlio  Bank  of  (liu  United  States.  AVIien  the 
Senate  have  this  night  voted  the  repeal,  they 
have  also  voted  tho  restoration  of  tlto  deposits ; 


and  they  will  have  done  it  wittingly  and  know, 
mgly,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  full  Jf, 
ception  of  what  they  were  doing.    When  thw 
voted  down  my  proposition  of  yesterday^ 
vote  in  which  the  whole  opposition  concurred 
except  tho  senator   from   Virginia  who  sits  I 
nearest  me  (Mr.  Archer)— when  they  voted 
down  that  proposition  to  exclude  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  from  the  list  of  future  d  1 
posit  banks,  they  of  course  declared  that  i 
ought  to  remain  upon  the  list,  with  the  1 
right  to  avail  herself  of  her  privilege  under  tie  I 
revived  act  of  1836.    In  voting  down  tliat  pi,*.  I 
position,  they  voted  up  the  prostrate  bank  of! 
Mr.  Biddle,  and  accomphshed  the  great  objectl 
of  the  panic  of  1833-'34-that  of  ccnsuriij 
General  Jackson,  and  of  restoring  the  deposits  I 
The  act  of  that  great  man— one  of  the  mostptl 
triotic  and  noble  of  his  life— the  apt  by  which! 
he  saved  forty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  AmeriJ 
can  people— is  reversed.    The  stockholders  aidf 
creditors  of  the  institution  lose  above  forty  milj 
lions,  which  the  people  otherwise  would  haTel 
lost.     They  lose  the  whole  stock,  thirty-fiTJ 
millions— for  it  will  not  be  worth  a  straw  tj 
those  who  keep  it :  and  tho  vote  of  the  bank  p 
fusing  to  show  their  list  of  debtors— supprresii 
hiding  and  concealing— the  rotten  list  of  debts 
(in  which  it  is  mortifying  to  see  a  Southerj 
gentleman  concurring)— is  to  enable  the  i 
itia ted  jobbers  and  gamblers  to  shove  off  theiJ 
stock  at  some  price  on  ignorant  and  innocenl 
purchasers.    Tho  stockholders  lose  the  thirtjf 
five  millions  capital :  they  lose  tho  twenty  p 
centum  advance  upon  that  capital,  at  whicj 
many  of  the  later  holders  purchased  it; 
which  is  near  seven  millions  more :  they  1 
tho  six  millions  surplus  profits  wliichweret 
ported  on  hand :  but  which,  perliaps,  waso 
a  bank  report :   and  tlio  hoUlei's  of  the  nolJ 
lose  tlie  twenty  to  thirty  \kv  centum,  wliich  j 
now  tho  depreciation  of  tho  notes  of  the  ban4 
soon  to  be  much  more.     Those  losses  mal 
some  fifty  millions  of  dollars.    They  now  fJ 
on  tho  stockholders,  and  uotc-lioldcrs:  wh(i 
would  they  have  fallen  if  the  deposits  had  nj 
been  removed  ?    They  would  have  fallen  np 
tlio  public  treasury— upon  tho  people  of  t 
United  States :   for  tho  public  is  always  I 
goose  that  is  to  bo  first  plucked.    The  pnbl 
money  would  have  been  token  to  siislaia  I 
bank :  taxes  would  have  been  laid  to  uphol 
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,      jjie  high  tariff  would  have  been  revived 
for  her  benefit.     Whatever  her  condition  re- 
uired  would  have  been  dope  by  Congress. 
The  bank,  with  all  its  crimes  and  debts— with 
11  its  corruptions   and   plunderings — would 
liave  been  saddled  upon  the  country — its  char- 
ter renewed— and  the  people  pillaged  of  the  more 
thim  forty  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been 
lost  Congress  would  have  been  enslaved :  and 
,  new  career  of  crime,  corruption,  and  plunder 
commenced.     The  heroic  pitriotism  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  saved  us  froia  this  shame  and 
•oss:  but  we  have  no  Jackson  to  save  us  now ; 
md  millionary  plunderers— devouring  harpies 
-foul  birds,  and  voracious'  as  foul — are  again 
to  seize  the  prey  which  his  bravo  and  undaunted 
inn  snatched  from  their  insatiate  throats. 
The  deposits  are  restored,  so  far  as  the  vote 
of  the  Senate  goes ;  and  if  not  restored  in  fact, 
it  will  be  because  policy,  and  new  schemes  for- 
bid it.  And  what  new  scheme  can  wo  have? 
A  nondescript,  hermaphrodite,  Janus-faced  fls- 
cjlityl  or  a  third  edition  of  General  Hamil- 
ton's bank  of  1791  ?  or  a  bastard  compound, 
the  unclean  progeny  of  both  ?    Which  will  it 
be!  Hardly  the  first  named.    It  comes  forth 
mth  the  feeble  and  rickety  symptoms  which 
lanounce  an  unripe  conception,  and  an  untime- 
ly death.   Will  it  bo  the  second  ?    It  will  be 
that,  or  worse.    And  where  will  the  late  flat- 
terers—the  present  revilers  of  Mr.  Biddle — the 
luthors  equally  of  the  bank  that  is  ruined,  and 
of  the  one  that  is  to  bo  created :  where  will 
they  find  better  men  to  manage  the  next  than 
they  had  to  manage  the  last  ?    I  remember  the 
tune  when  the  vocabulary  of  praise  was  ex- 
hiustcd  on  Mr.  Biddle — when  in  this  chamber, 
ind  out  of  it,  the  censer,  heaped  with  incense, 
TO  constantly  kept  burning  under  his  nose : 
when  to  hint  reproach  of  him  was  to  make,  if 
tot  a  thousand  chivalrous  swords  leap  from 
their  scabbards,  at  least  to  make  a  thousand 
tongues,  and  ten  thousand  pens,  start  up  to  de- 
fend him.   I  remember  the  time  when  a  sena- 
tor on  this  floor,  and  now  on  it  (Mr.  Preston 
of  South  Carolina),  declared  in  his  place  that 
the  bare  annunciation  of  Mr.  Biddlo's  name  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would   raise  the 
nils  of  the  people's  property  one  hundred 
Mllinns  of  dollars.     My  fVicnd  hero  on  my 
li|lit  (pointing  to  Senator  Woodbury)  was 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  mere 
transposition  of  names  and  places — the  mere 
substitution  of  Biddle  for  Woodbury — ^was  to 
be  worth  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  property  of  the  country !  What  flattery 
could  rise  higher  than  that?  Yet  this  man, 
once  so  lauded — once  so  followed,  flattered,  and 
courted — now  lies  condemned  by  all  his  former 
friends.  They  cannot  now  denounce  sufBcient- 
ly  the  man  who,  for  ten  years  past,  they  could 
not  praise  enough :  and,  after  this,  what  confi- 
dence are  we  to  have  in  their  judgments  ? 
What  confidence  are  n-e  to  place  in  their  new 
bank,  and  their  new  managers,  after  seeing  such 
mistakes  about  the  former  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  bank  went  to 
ruin  since  it  became  a  State  institution.    The 
State  ciarter  made  no  difference  in  its  charac- 
ter, or  ill  its  management :  and  Mr.  Biddle  de- 
clared it  to  be  stronger  and  safer  without  the 
United  States  for  a  partner  than  with  it.    The 
mortal  wounds  were  all  given  while  it  was  a 
national  institution ;  and  the  late  report  of  the 
stockholders  shows  not  one  species  of  oficnce, 
the  cotton  speculations  alone  excepted,  which 
was  not  shown  by  Mr.  Clayton's  report  of 
1832 ;  and  being  shown,  was  then  defended  by 
tho  whole  power  of  those  who  are  now  cutting 
loose  from  the"  old  bank,  and  clamoring  for  a 
new  one.    Not  an  act  now  brought  to  light, 
save  and  except  the  cotton  operation,  not  even 
that  for  which  Reuben  M.  Whitney  was  crushed 
to  death,  and  his  name  constituted  the  syno- 
nymo  of  perjury  and  infamy  for  having  told  it  j 
not  an  act  now  brought  to  light  which  was  not 
shown  to  exist  ten  years  ago,  and  which  was 
not  then  defended  by  the  whole  federal  party ; 
so  that  tho  pretension  that  this  institution  did 
well  as  a  national  bank,  and  ill  ns  a  State  one, 
i-  A3  unfounded  in  ftct,  ps  it  is  preposterous  and 
absurd  in  idea.    Tho  bank  was  in  tho  high  road 
to  ruin — in  tho  gulf  of  insolvency — in  the  slough 
of  crime  and  corruption — when  the  patriot  Jack- 
son signed  tho  veto,  and  ordered  the  removal 
of  tho  deposits ;   and  nothing  but  these  two 
^reat  acts  saved  tho  people  from  tho  loss  of  tho 
forty  millions  of  dollars  which  have  now  fallen 
upon  tho  stockholders  and  the  note  holders, 
and  from  the  shame  of  seeing  their  government 
tho  slavo  and  instrument  of  the  bank.    Ji^ck- 
son  saved  tho  people  from  this  loss,  and  theif 
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government  from  this  degradation ;  and  for  this 
he  is  now  pursued  with  the  undying  vengeance 
of  those  whose  schemes  of  plunder  and  ambi- 
tion were  balked  by  him. 

Wise  and  prudent  was  the  conduct  of  those 
who  refused  to  recharter  the  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  They  profited  by  the  error 
of  their  friends  who  refused  to  recharter  the 
first  one.  These  latter  made  no  preparations 
for  the  event — did  nothing  to  increase  the  con- 
stitutional currency — and  did  not  even  a<.  until 
the  last  moment.  The  renewed  charter  was 
only  refused  a  few  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  charter,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment fell  back  upon  the  State  banks,  which  im- 
mediately sunk  under  its  weight.  The  men  of 
1832  acted  very  differently.  They  decided  the 
queption  of  the  renewal  long  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  charter.  They  revived  the 
gold  currency,  which  had  been  extinct  for  thir- 
ty years.  They  increased  the  silver  currency 
by  repealing  the  act  of  1819  against  the  circula- 
tion of  foreign  silver.  They  branched  the 
mints.  In  a  word,  they  raised  the  specie  cur- 
rency from  twenty  millions  to  near  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars ;  and  thus  supplied  the 
country  with  a  constitutional  currency  to  take 
the  place  of  the  United  States  Bank  notes. 
The  supply  was  adequate,  being  nearly  ten 
times  the  average  circulation  of  the  national 
bank.  That  average  circulation  was  but  eleven 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  gold  and  silver  wa.s 
near  one  hundred  millions.  The  success  of  our 
measures  was  complete.  The  country  was  hap- 
py and  prosperous  under  it ;  but  the  architects 
of  mischief — the  political,  gambling,  and  rotten 
part  of  the  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  aided  by  a  political  party — 
set  to  work  to  make  panic  and  distress,  to 
make  suspensions  and  revulsions,  to  destroy 
trade  and  business,  to  degrade  and  poison  the 
currency ;  to  harass  the  country  until  it  would 
give  them  another  national  bank :  and  to  charge 
all  the  mischief  they  created  upor  the  demo- 
cratic administration.  This  has  been  their  con- 
duct 5  and  having  succeeded  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election,  they  now  come  forward  to 
seize  the  spoils  of  victory  in  creating  another 
national  bank,  to  devour  the  substance  of  the 
people,  and  to  rule  the  government  of  their 
country.  Sir,  the  suspension  of  1837,  on  tho 
Sart  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stat«8  oud  its 


confederate  banks  and  politicians,  was  a  coiv 
spiracy  and  a  revolt  against  the  government 
The  present  suspension  is  a  continuation  of  th 
same  revolt  by  the  same  parties.  Many  good 
banks  are  overpowered  by  them,  and  forced 
into  suspension  ;  but  with  the  Bank  of  th 
United  States,  its  affiliated  banks,  and  its  con- 
federate politicians,  it  is  a  revolt  and  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  government. 

Sir,  it  is  now  nightfall.    We  are  at  the  end  oi 
a  long  day  when  the  sun  is  more  than  fourteen 
hours  above  the  horizon,  and  when  a  suffocat- 
ing heat  oppresses  and  overpowers  the  Bmk, 
My  friends  have  moved  adjournments:  they 
have  been  refused.        i-iave  been  compelled  to 
speak  now,  or  never,  and  from  this  commence- 
ment wo  may  sec  the  conclusion.    Discussion  is 
to  be  stifled ;  measures  are  to  be  driven  through- 
and  a  mutilated  Congress,  hastily  assembled' 
imperfectly  formed,  and  representing  tho  census 
of  1830,  not  of  1840,  is  to  manacle  posterity 
with  institutions  which  are  as  abhcrcnt  to  the 
constitution  as  they  are  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties, the  morals,  and  the  property  of  the  people 
A  national  bank  is  to  be  established,  not  even  a 
a  simple  and  strong  bank  like  that  of  General 
Hamilton,  but  some  monstrous  compound,  bora 
of  hell  and  chaos,  more  odious,  dangeroua  and 
terrible  than  any  simple  bank  could  be.   Pos- 
terity is  to  be  manacled,  and  delivered  up  in 
cliiiins  to  this  deformed  monster ;  and  by  whom  1 
By  a  rump  Congress,  representing  an  expired 
census  of  tho  people,  in  the  absence  of  mem- 
bers from  States  which,  if  they  had  their  mens. 
bers  here,  would  still  have  but  the  one-third 
part  of  their  proper  weight  in  the  counciUof  the  i 
Union.    The  census  of  1840  gives  many  States 
and  Missouri  among  the  rest,  three  times  their  I 
present   relative  weight;   and  no  permancBt 
measure  ougb.t  to  be  discussed  until  this  new  | 
relative  weight    should   appear  in  Congress,  i 
Why  take  the  census  every  ten  years,  if  an  ex- 
piring representation  at  tho  end  of  tho  term  | 
may  reach  over,  ami  bind  tho  increased  num- 
bers by  laws  which  claim  immunity  from  re- 1 
peal,  and  which  are  rushed  through  without  de- 1 
bate?    Am  I  to  submit  to  such  work?  Xo,] 
never !    I  will  war  against  the  hank  jou  i 
establish,  whether  a  simple  or  a  conipo 
monster;  I  will  war  against  it  by  cverynieaail 
known  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  h 
vote  for  tho  repeal  of  its  charter,  as  G«iitnl| 
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Hirrieon  and  others  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Ijtebank  chiirter  in  1819.  I  will  promote  quo 
nananto's  and  8ci.fa:»  against  it    I  will  op- 


pcte 


its  friends  and  support  its  enemies,  and 


Jrorkatits  destruction  in  every  legal  and  con- 
satutional  way.     I  will  war  upon  it  while  I 
have  breath ;  and  if  I  incur  political  extinction 
ij  the  contest,  I  shall  consider  my  political  lifb 
mil  Bold— sold  for  a  high  price— when  lost  in 
such  a  cause. 
But  enough  for  the  present.    The  -question 
BOW  before  us  is  the  death  of  the  sub-treasury. 
The  discussion  of  the  substitute  is  a  fair  inquiry 
in  this  question.     Wo  have  a  right  to  see  what 
is  to  follow,  and  to  compara  it  with  what  we 
have.  But  gentlemen  withhold  their  schemes, 
ad  ffe  strike  in  the  dark.  My  present  purpose 
is  to  vindicate  the  independent  treasury  sys- 
tem-to  free  it  from  a  false  character — to  show 
it  to  be  what  it  is,  nothing  but  the  revival  of  the 
hro  great  acts  of  September  the  1st  and  Sep- 
tember the  2d,  1789,  for  the  collection,  safe 
keeping,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys. 
under  which  this  government  went  into  opera- 
tion; and  under  which  it  operated  safely  and 
strcessfully  until  General  Hamilton  overthrew 
ittoBubstitute  the  bank  and  state  system  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  has  been  the  curse 
I  of  England,  and  towards  which  we  are  now 
j  Eiirrjing  again  with  headlong  steps  and  blind- 
fold eyes. 


CHAPTER   LXVI. 

5I1ANKEUPT  ACT:  WHAT  IT  WAS:  AND  UOW 
IT  WAS  PAB8KU. 

lliksbccn  Been  in  Mr.  Tyler's  mcssngo  that,  as 
limefisureof  his  own  administration,  he  would 
I  not  have  convened  Congress  in  extraordinary 
iKision;  but  this  having  been  done  by  his  prc- 
Idecp  '  ho  would  not  revoke  his  act.  It  was 
Ihowi.  :l.at  the  call  had  been  made  at  the 
lugent  instance  of  Mr.  Clay.  That  ardent 
liUtesnian  had  so  long  seen  his  favorite  meas- 
iiRs  bafiled  by  a  majority  opposition  to  them 
111  one  House  or  the  other,  and  by  the  twelve 
\m  presidency  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
iVinBurcn,  that  ho  was  naturally  now  impatient 
llo  mil  himself  of  the  advantage  of  having  ftll 


the  branches  of  the  government  in  their  &vor. 
He  did  so  without  delay.    Mr.  Tyler  had  de 
livered  his  message  recommending  the  measures 
which  he  deemed  proper  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress :  Mr.  Clay  did  the  same — that  is  to 
say,  recommend  his  list  of  measures  to  Congress 
also,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  message,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  resolve,  submitted  to  the  Senate ;  and 
which  has  been  given.    A  bankrupt  act  was  not 
in  his  programme,  nor  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage ;  and  it  was  well  known,  and  that  by  evi- 
dence less  equivocal  than  its  designed  exclusion 
from  his  list  of  measures,  that  Mr.  Clay  was 
opposed  to  such  a  bill.    But  parties  were  bo 
nearly  balanced  in  the  Senate,  a  deduction  of 
two  or  three  ttoxa  the  one  side  and  added  to  the  , 
other  would  operate  the  life  or  death  of  most 
important  measures,  in  the  evcot  that  a  few 
members  should  make  the  passage  of  a  favorito 
measure  the  indispensable  condition  of  their 
vote  for  some  others  which  could  not  be  carried 
without  it.    This  w^s  the  case  with  the  bank 
bill,  and  the  distribution  bill.    A  bank  was  the 
Icadmg  measure  of  Mr.  Clay's  policy — ^he  cor- 
ner stone  of  his  legislative  edifice.  It  was  num- 
ber two  in  his  list :  it  was  number  one  in  his 
affections  and  in  his  parliamentary  movement. 
He  obtained  a  select  committee  on  the  second 
day  of  the  session,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
part  of  the  President's  message  which  related  to 
the  currency  and  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances  j  but  before  that  select 
committee  could  report  a  bill,  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Mississippi,  taking  the-  shortest  road  to  get  at 
his  object,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  bankruptcy.  This 
measure,  then,  which  hod  no  place  in  the  Pre- 
sident's message,  or  in  Mr.  Clay's  schedule,  and 
to  which  ho  was  averse,  took  precedence  on  the 
calendar  of  the  vital  measure  for  which  the 
extra  session  was  chiefly  called ;  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson being  determinedly  supported  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Walker,  and  a  few  other  resolute 
senators  with  whom  the  bankrupt  act  was  an 
overruling  consideration,  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
it  ahead,  and  coerce  support  from  as  many 
averse  to  it  as  would  turn  the  scale  in  its  favor. 
It  passed  the  Senate,  July  24th,  by  a  close  vote, 
20  to  23.    The  yeas  were: 

"  Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kcnturky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Hen- 
derson,   Huntington,    Kerr,    Merrick,  Miller, 
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Morehead,  Mouton,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons, 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  Walker, 
White,  Williams,  Woodbridge,  Young. 

"  Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bayard,  Ben- 
ton, Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Guth- 
bert,  Fulton,  Graham,  K.'ng,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Nicholson,  Pierce.  Prentiss,  iiives,  Sevier,  Smith 
of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Woodbury, 
Wright." 

The  distribution  bill  was  a  leading  measure 
in  Mr.  Clay's  policy :  it  ranked  next  after  the 
national  bank.  Ho  had  also  taken  it  into  his 
own  care,  and  had  introduced  a  bill  on  leave  for 
the  purpose  at  an  early  day.  A  similar  bill  was 
also  introduced  in  the  House  of  KepresentatiTcs. 
There  was  no  willing  majority  for  the  bankrupt 
bill  in  either  House ;  but  the  bank  bill  and  the 
land  bill  were  made  to  pass  it.  The  ardent 
friends  of  the  bankrupt  bill  embargoed  both  the 
others  until  their  favorite  measure  was  secure. 
They  were  able  to  defeat  the  other  two,  and  de- 
termined to  do  so  if  they  did  not  get  their  own 
measure;  and  they  did  get  it — presenting  the 
spectacle  of  a  bill,  which  had  no  majority  in 
either  House,  forcing  its  own  passage,  and  con- 
trolling the  fate  of  two  others — all  of  them  mea- 
sures of  great  national  concern. 

Tho  bankrupt  bill  had  passed  the  Senate 
ahead  of  the  bank  bill,  and  also  of  the  distribu- 
tion bill,  and  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  the  majority  was  against  it.  It 
seemed  doomed  in  that  House.  The  same  bill 
had  originated  in  that  body ;  but  lay  upon  the 
table  without  consideration.  The  President, 
beset  by  a  mass  of  debtors  who  had  repaired  to 
Washington  to  promote  the  passage  of  tho  bill, 
sent  in  a  special  message  in  its  favor ;  but  with- 
out effect.  The  House  bill  slept  on  the  table : 
the  Senate  bill  arrived  there,  and  was  soon  put 
to  rest  upon  the  same  table.  Mr.  Underwood, 
of  Kentucky,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  had  moved 
to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  and  the  motion  prevailed 
by  a  good  majority — 110  to  97.  Information 
of  this  vote  instantly  flew  to  the  Senate.  One  of 
tho  senators,  intent  upon  tho  passage  of  the  bill, 
left  his  seat  and  went  down  to  the  House ;  and 
when  he  returned  ho  informed  tho  writer  of  this 
View  that  tho  bill  would  pass — that  it  would  be 
taken  off  the  table,  and  put  through  immedi- 
ately :  and  such  was  tho  fact.  The  next  day 
tho  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed — tho  meagre 
majority  of  only  six  for  it.  Tho  way  in  which 
this  wan  done  was  mado  known  to  tho  writer 


of  this  View  by  the  senator  who  went  down  tt 
attend  to  the  case  when  the  bill  was  laid  on  tii 
table:  it  was  simply  to  let  tho  friends  of  th 
bank  and  distribution  bilk  know  that  the. 
measures  would  be  defeated  if  the  bankrupt  bil" 
was  not  passed— that  there  were  enough  de- 
termined on  that  point  to  make  sure:  and.  for 
the  security  of  the  bankrupt  bill,  it  was  require^ 
to  be  passed  first. 

The  bill  had  passed  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, postponing  tho  commencement  of  its  ope. 
ration  from  November  to  February;  and  this 
amendment  required  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Senate  for  its  concurrence— which  was  immedi- 
ately done.  This  amendment  was  a  ealvo  to  the 
consciences  ofmembers  for  their  forced  votes:  it 
was  intended  to  give  Congress  an  opportunity 
of  repealing  the  act  before  it  took  effect-  but 
the  friends  of  the  bill  were  willing  to  take  it 
that  way— confident  that  they  could  baffle  the 
repeal  for  some  months,  and  until  those  most 
interested,  had  obtained  the  relief  they  wanted 

At  tho  time  that  this  amendment  was  comiDg  ^ 
up  to  the  Senate  that  body  was  engaged  on  the  I 
distribution  bill,  tho  debate  on  the  bank  veto 
message  having  been  postponed  by  the  friends  | 
of  the  bank  to  make  way  for  it.    August  t 
18th  had  been  fixed  for  that  day— 12  o'clock  I 
tho  hour.    The  day  and  the  hour,  had  come; 
and  with  them  an  immense  crowd,  and  an  ex- 1 
dited  expectation.    For  it  was  known  that  jMr.  I 
Clay  was  to  speak— and  to  speak  according  to  I 
his  feelings— which  were  known  to  be  highljl 
excited  against  Mr.  Tyler.    In  the  midst  of  this  j 
expectation  and  crowd,  and  to  the  disappoint- 1 
ment  of  every  body,  Mr.  Berrien  rose  and  s 
that — " Under  a  sense  of  duty,  ho  wasinducedj 
to  move  that  the  consideration  of  the  cxecutiwl 
veto  message  on  tho  fiscal  bank  bill  be  post-j 
poned  until  to-morrow,  12  o'clock."— 3Ir,  Cal- 
houn objected  to  this  postponement.  "  Thcdaji 
ho  said,  had  been  fixed  by  tho  friends  of 
bank  bill.     Tho  President's  message  contain-! 
ing  his  objections  to  it  had  now  been  in  possesJ 
sion  of  tho  Senate,  and  on  tho  tables  of  memJ 
bcrs  for  two  days.    Surely  there  had  been  snlJ 
cicnt  time  to  reflect  upon  it:  yet  now  it  t 
proposed  still  longer  to  defer  action  upon  itJ 
Ho  asked  tho  senator  from  Gwrgia,  who  1 
mado  tho  motion,  to  assign  some  reason  furt 
proposed  delay."    Tho  request  of  Mr.  Callioia 
for  a  reason,  was  entirely  parliammtary  anl 
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nroper ;  and  in  fac  I  should  have  been  anticipated 


by  giving 


the  reason  with  the  motion — as  it  was 


not  deferential  to  the  Senate  to  ask  it  to  do  a 
to  without  a  reason,  especially  when  the 
thin"  to  be  Jone  was  contrary  to  an  expressed 
-jjolve  of  the  Senate,  and  took  members  by 
airprise  who  came  prepared  to  attend  to  tho 
•ppointed  business,  and  not  prepared  to  atteni 
10  another  subject,    Mr.  Bem^n  declined  <o 
rive  a  reason,  and  said  that — "When  the  sei- 
itorfrom  South  Carolina  expressed  his  personal 
(flnviction  that  time  enough  had  been  allowed 
tor  reflection  on  the  message,  he  expressed  what 
jould  no  doubt  regulate  his  personal  conduct ; 
but  when  he  himself  stated  that,  under  a  sense 
otduty  he  had  asked  for  further  time,  ho  had 
jtated  his  own  conviction  in  regard  to  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.    Senators 
joald  decide  for  themselves  which  opinion  was 
to  prevail."— M""'  Calhoun  rejoined  in  a  way  to 
ihoff  his  belief  that  there  was  a  secret  and 
sinister  cause  for  this  reserve,  so  novel  and  ex- 
tmordinary  in  legislative  proceedings.    He  said 
-"ff  ere  the  motives  such  as  could  not  be  pub- 
licly looked  af?  were  they  founded  on  move- 
ments external  to  that  chamber  ?    It  was  cer- 
Uinly  due  to  the  Senate  that  a  reason  should 
beeiven.  It  was  quite  novel  to  refuse  it.  Some 
tetson  was  always  given  for  a  postponement. 
He  had  never  known  it  to  be  otherwise."— Mr. 
Berrien  remained  unmoved  by  tliis  cogent  ap- 
pal and  rejoined—"  The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  at  liberty  to  suggest  whatever  he 
might  think  proper  5  but  that  he  should  not 
wnclude  him  (Mr.  Berrien),  as  having  made  a 
motion  hero  for  reasons  which  ho  could  not  dis- 
cte."— Mr.  Calhoun  then  said  that,  "  this  was 
I  very  extraordinary  motion,  the  votes  of  sen- 
itors  upon  it  ought  to  bo  recorded :  ho  would 
therefore  move  for  the  yeas  and  nays,"—  wliich 
were  ordered,  and  stood  thus:  Yeas:  Messrs. 
Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton  (Thomas  of  Dola- 
nre),  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Ilunt- 
irgdoii,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
j  had,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss  Preston,  Rives, 
I  SiiDmoii9,Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge, 
TCte,  and  Woodbridge,  29— the  supporters  of 
the  lank  all  voting  for  the  postponement,  their 
I  Dumbers  swelled  a  little  beyond  their  actual 
itrength  by  the  votes  of  Mr.  Hives,  and  a  few 
l^igs.   The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Allen, 


I'enton.  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama, 
Cuthbert,  Fulton^  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mou* 
^.on,  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young — 21.  It  was  now  apparent 
that  the  postponement  of  the  bank  question  was 
ai  concerted  measure  of  the  whig  party — that 
Mr.  Berrien  was  its  orgnn  in  making  the  motion 
— and  that  the  reason  for  it  was  a  party  secret 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Events, 
however,  were  in  progress  to  make  the  dis- 
closure. 

The  distribution  bill  was  next  in  order,  and 
during  its  consideration  Mr.  White,  of  Indiana, 
made  a  remark  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Benton.  Deprecating  further  debate,  as  a 
useless  waste  of  time,  Mr.  White  wished  discus- 
sion to  cease,  and  the  vote  be  taken — "  as  he 
hoped,  as  well  as  believed,  that  the  bill  would 
pass,  and  not  alon  0,  but  be  accompanied  by 
other  measures."  This  remark  from  Mr.  White 
gave  Mr.  Benton  something  to  go  upon;  and 
he  immediately  let  out  what  was  on  his  mind. 

He  thanked  the  senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
avowal ;  it  was  a  confirmation  of  what  he  well 
knew  before — that  measures,  at  this  extraordi- 
nary session,  were  not  passed  or  rejected  upon 
their  merits,  but  made  to  depend  one  upon  an- 
other, and  the  whole  upon  a  third !  It  was  all 
bargain  and  sale.  All  was  conglomerated  into 
one  mass,  and  must  go  together  or  fall  together. 
This  was  the  decree  out  of  doors.  When  the 
sun  dips  below  the  horizon,  a  private  Congress 
is  held,  the  fate  of  the  measure  is  decided ;  a 
btmdle  are  tied  together;  and  while  one  goes 
ahead  as  a  bait,  another  is  held  back  as  a  rod. 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  still  more  frank  than 
his  colleague,  stigmatized  the  motive  for  post- 
ponement, and  the  means  that  were  put  in  prac- 
tice to  pass  momentous  bills  which  could  not 
pass  on  their  own  merits ;  and  spoke  out  with- 
out disguise : 

"Thcso  artifices  grow  out  of  the  system 
adopted  for  carrying  through  measures  that 
never  could  bo  carried  through  other  than  by 
trick  and  art.  The  majority  which  by  force, 
not  by  argument,  have  to  carry  their  measures, 
must  meet  in  secret — concoct  their  measures  in 
conclave — and  then  hold  every  member  of  the 
party  bound  to  support  what  is  thus  agreed 
upon — a  master  spirit  leading  all  the  while. 
There  had  been  enough  of  falsehood,  misrepre- 
sentation and  delusion.  The  presidential  cle(v 
tion  hud  contained  enough  of  it,  without  adding 
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to  tho  mass  at  this  session.  The  country  was 
awake  to  these  impositions,  aud  required  only 
to  be  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  wire- 
workers  to  know  how  to  appreciate  their  mea- 
sures. ^~J  the  people  should  be  informed. 
As  far  Bs  it  was  possible  for  him  and  his  friends 
to  lay  that  information  before  the  country,  it 
should  be  done.  Every  man  in  the  community 
must  be  told  how  this  bank  bill,  which  was  in- 
tended to  rule  the  country  with  a  moneyed  des- 
potism for  years  to  come,  had  been  passed — ^how 
a  national  debt  was  entailed  upon  the  country — 
how  this  bankrupt  bill  was  forced  through,  as 
he  (Mr.  Linn)  now  understood  it  was,  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes,  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  many  of  its  whig  opponents  dodging 
behind  the  columns ;  and  how  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  was  now  in  the  course  of  being 
passed,  and  the  tricks  resorted  to  to  effect  its 
passage.  It  was  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
system  which  was  concocted  in  Uarrisburg, 
wrought  with  such  blind  zeal  at  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  perfected  by  being  compressed 
into  a  congressional  caucus,  at  an  extraordinary 
called,  but  uncalled-for,  session." 

Tho  distribution  bill  had  been  under  debate 
for  an  hour,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  was  on 
the  floor  speaking  to  it,  when  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appeared  at  tho  door 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  with  the  bankrupt  bill, 
and  the  amendments  made  by  the  House — and 
asking  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Still 
standing  on  his  feet,  but  dropping  the  line  of 
his  argument,  Mr.  King  exclaimed : 

"  That,  sir,  is  the  bill.  There  it  is  sir.  That 
is  tho  bill  which  is  to  hurry  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  to  its  final  passage,  without  either 
amendments  or  debate.  Did  not  the  senator 
know  that  yesterday,  when  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  laid  on  the  table  Vy  a  decided  vole  in  the 
other  House,  the  distribution  bill  could  not,  by 
any  possibility  then  existing,  be  passed  in  this 
House  ?  But  now  the  case  was  altered.  A  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  of  yesterday  had  taken 
place  in  the  other  House,  and  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  now  returned  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence ; 
after  which  it  would  want  but  tho  signature  of 
the  Executive  to  become  a  law.  But  how  had 
this  change  been  so  suddenly  brought  about  ? 
How,  but  by  putting  on  the  screws  ?  Gentle- 
men whose  States  cried  aloud  for  the  relief  of  a 
bankrupt  law,  were  told  they  could  not  have  it 
unless  they  would  pay  the  price — they  must 
pass  the  distribution  bill,  or  they  should  have 
no  bankrupt  bill.  One  part  of  the  bargain  was 
already  fullillcd :  the  bankrupt  bill  was  passed. 
The  other  part  of  tho  bargain  is  now  to  bo  con- 
■ummated:  tho  distribution  bill  can  pass  now 
without  further  delay.  He  (Mr.  Kino)  had 
hod  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  chamber  for 
many  years,  but  never  during  that  time  hod  he 


seen  legislation  bo  openly  ant'  ehamefiillv  Hi., 
graced  by  a  system  of  bargain  and  sale    uT 
extra  session  of  Congress  wouM  be  lone  rem 
bered  for  the  open  and  undissguised  extcntT 
which  this  system  had  been  ctrried." 

Incontinently  the  distribution  bill  was  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  bankrupt  bill  was  taken 
up.    This  was  done  upon  the  motion      • 
Walker,  who  gave  his  reasons,  thus : 

"He  rose  not  to  prolong  the  debate  on  ti. 
distribution  bill,  but  to  ask  that  it  mieht  h!l 
laid  on  the  table,  that  the  bill  to  establish* 
general  bankrupt  law,  which  had  just  been 


re- 


ceived from  the  House,  m- ht  be  taken  up  and 
the  amendment,  which  was  unimpoitant  mitrht 
be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  He  ex{)resMd 
his  ardent  joy  at  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  tW. 
House,  which  was  so  imperi'^Msly  demand^  m 
a  measure  of  great  relief  to  suffering  TOaunu" 
nity,' which  ho  desired  sbjuid  not  bo  held  in 
suspense  another  night ;  but  that  tKey  should 
immediately  take  up  the  amendments  and  art 
on  them.  For  this  purpose  he  moved  to  lavth» 
distribution  bill  on  the  table."  ' 

Mr.  Linn  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  that  it 
,  might  be  seen  how  senators  voted  inthisri^a- 
doon  legislation,  in  which  movements  were°Eo 
rapid,  so  complicated,  and  so  perfectly  per- 
formed.    They  were  ordered,  and  Btood:  Yeas 
—Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choato,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Erans, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  JIe^ 
rick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard  TaU- 
madge.  Walker,  White,  and  Woodbridge-2(). 
Nays— Messrs.  Allen,  E^nton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton,  Cuthbert,  Ful- 
ton, Graham,  King,  Linn,  jMcKoberts,  Mouton, 
Pierce,    Sevier,    Sturgeon,    Tappan,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young— 21.   So  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  friends  to  the  distribution 
bill,  voted  to  lay  it  down  to  take  up  the  bank- 
rupt bill,  as  they  had  just  voted  to  lay  down  the 
bank  bill  to  take  up  the  distribution.  The  three 
measures  thus  travelled  in  company,  but  bank- 
rupt in  the  lead— for  the  reason,  as  one  of  its 
supporters  told  Mr.  Benton,  that  they  were 
afhiid  it  would  not  get  through  at  nil  if  the  other 
measures  got  through  before  it.    The  bankrupt 
bill  having  thus  superseded  the  dietribution  bill, 
as  itself  had  superseded  the  bank  bill,  Mr.  Wal- 
ker moved  a  concurrence  in  tho  amendment 
Mr.  Buchanan  intimated  to  Mr.  Walker  that  b 
was  taken  in— that  the  postponement  wu  tc 
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-able  Congress  to  repeal  the  bill  before  it  took 
effect ;  an^  speakirg  in  this  sense,  said : 

a  From  the  tone  of  the  'itters  he  had  received 
um  DoUticians  differ'-  ^  with  him,  he  should 
"ivleUs friend  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker], 

t  to  be  quite  so  soft  as,  in  his  eagerness  to  pass 

"u'.  hill  to  agree  to  this  amendment,  postponing 

Zme  for  it  to  take  effect  to  February,  as  it 

dd  be  repealed  before  its  operation  com- 

^^^-.  •  although  it  was  now  made  a  price  of 


TZsm  of  the  distribution  bill.   He  felt  not 
naScleof  doubt  but  there  would  be  a  violent 
£pt  to  repeal  it  next  session." 

Mf  WMker  did  not  defend  the  amendment, 
1  u  took  it  rather  than,  by  a  non-concurrence, 
I  ^  5(nd  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  where  its 
Kends  could  not  trust  it  again.     He  said— 
•When  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania  spcke  of 
li,  being 'soft,'  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
riertedto  his  head  or  his  heart ;  but  ho  could 
igjre  him  he  was  not  soft  enough  to  run  the 
,11^  of  defeating  the  bill  by  sending  it  back 
K,  the  House."— Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  concur 
lith  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that  there 
mold  be  any  effort  to  repeal  this  bill.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  popular  at  its  first  "go  off,"  and 
if  this  bill  passed,  he  hoped  that  none  of  his 
fends  would  attempt  to  repeal  it    It  would, 
il  permitted  to  work,  produce  its  legitimate 
effffits ;  and  was  enough  to  destroy  any  adminis- 
tntioii.  He  saw  that  this  was  a  doomed  ad- 
niiBstration.   It  would  not  only  destroy  them, 
lutblowthem  "sky  high." 
This  was  the  orJy  instance  in  which  Mr.  Cal- 
(kmnwas  known  to  express  a  willingness  that 
ilad  measure  should  stand  because  it  would 
destruction  of  its  authors ;  and  on  this 
Iteasion  it  was  merely  the  ebullition  of  an  excited 
feling,  as  proved  when  the  question  of  repeal 
le  on  at  the  next  session — in  which  ho  cor- 
ly  gave  bis  assistance.   The  amendment  was 
in  without  a  division,  the  adversaries 
bill  being  for  the  postponement  in  good 
ith,and  its  friends  agreeing  to  it  for  fear  of 
lething  worse.   There  had  been  an  agrec- 
itthat  the  three  measurec  were  to  pass,  and 
ID  that  agreement  the  bank  bill  was  allowed 
^  down  to  the  House  before  the  bankrupt 
was  out  of  it ;  but  the  laying  that  bill  on 
table  raised  on  alarm,  and  the  friends  of  the 
ipt  required  the  others  to  bo  stopped  until 
cherished  measure  was  finished :  and  that 
m  of  the  reasons  for  postponing  the  debate 


en  the  bank  veto  message  which  could  not  be 
disclosed  to  the  Senate.  The  amendment  of  the 
House  being  agreed  to,  there  was  no  further 
vote  to  be  taken  on  the  bill ;  but  a  motion  was 
made  to  suppress  it  by  laying  it  on  the  table. 
That  motion  brought  out  a  clean  vote  for  and 
itgainst  the  bill — ^23  to  26.  The  next  day  it  re- 
ceived the  approval  cf  the  President,  and  became 
a  law. 

The  act  was  not  a  bankrupt  law,  but  prac- 
tically an  insolvent  law  for  the  abolition  of  debts 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor.    It  applied  to  all  per- 
sons in  debt — allowed  them  to  commence  their 
proceedings  in  the  district  of  their  own  resi- 
dence, no  matter  how  lately  removed  to  it — al- 
lowed constructive  notice  to  creditors  in  news- 
papers— declared  the  abolition  of  the  debt  where 
effects  were  surrendered  and  fraud  not  proved. 
It  broke  down  the  line  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  and  the  State  courts  in  the 
whole  department  of  debtors  and  creditors ;  and 
bringing  all  local  debts  and  dealings  into  the 
federal  courts,  at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  to  be 
settled  by  a  federal  jurisdiction,  with  every  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  the  debtor.     It  took 
away  from  the  State  courts  the  trials  I  ^twecn 
debtor  and  creditor  in  the  same  State — a  thing 
which  under  the  constitution  can  only  be  done 
between  citizens  of  different  States.    Jurisdic- 
tion over  bankruptcies  did  not  include  the  mass 
of  debtors,  but  only  that  class  known  to  legis- 
lative iind  judicial  proceedings  as  bankrupts. 
To  go  br    md,  and  take  in  all  debtors  who  could 
not  pay    iieir  debts,  and  bring  them  into  the 
federal  courts,  was  to  break  down  the  line  be- 
tween federal  and  State  jurisdictions,  and  sub- 
ject all  persons — all  neighbors — to  have  their 
dealings  settled  in  the  federal  courts.    It  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  all  bankrupt  systems — that 
of  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  for 
their  own  benefit — and  made  it  entirely  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor,  at  his  own 
will.    It  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  the 
English  insolvent  debtor's  act  of  George  the 
Fc  .  th ;  and  after  closely  paraphrasing  eighteen 
provisions  out  of  that  act,  most  flagrantly  de- 
parted f^om  its  remedy  in  the  conclusion,  in  sub- 
stituting a  release  from  the  debt  instead  of  a 
release  froii  imprisonmait.    In  that  feature, 
and  in  applying  to  all  debts,  and  in  giving  the 
initiative  to  the  debtor,  and  subjecting  the  whole 
proceeding  to  bo  carried  on  at  his  will,  it  ceased 
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to  be  n  bankrupt  act,  and  became  an  insolvent 
act ;  but  with  a  remedy  which  no  insolvent  act, 
or  bankrupt  system,  had  ever  contained  beforu— ' 
that  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  debt  by  the  act 
of  the  debtor  alone,  unless  the  creditor  could 
prove  fraud ;  which  the  sort  of  trial  allowed 
would  render  in  possible,  even  where  it  actually 
existed.    It  was  the  same  bill  which  had  been 
introduced  at  the  previous  session,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Webster  in  an  argument  which 
confounded  insolvency  with  bankruptcy,  and 
assumed  every  failure  to  pay  a  debt  to  bo  a 
bankruptcy.    The  pressure  for  the  passing  of 
the  act  was  immense.    The  long  disorders  of 
the  currency,  with  the  expansions,  contractions, 
suspensions,  and  breaking  of  banks  h.id  filled 
the  coimtry  with  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who 
looked  to  the  extinction  of  their  debts  by  law 
as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  incum- 
brances, and  commencing  business  anew.    This 
unfortunate  class  was  estimated  by  the  most 
moderate  observers  at  an  hundred  thousand 
men.    They  had  become  a  power  in  the  State. 
Their  numbers  and  zeal  gave  them  weight: 
their  common  interest  gave  them  unity:  the 
stake  at  issue  gave  them  energy.    Tiiey  worked 
in  a  body  in  the  presidential  election,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  whigs :  and  now  attended  Con- 
gress, and  looked  to  that  party  for  the  legisla- 
tive relief  for  which  they  had  assisted  In  the 
election.    Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.    They  got 
all  they  asked — but  most  unwillingly,  and  under 
a  moral  duresse — and  as  the  price  of  passing 
two  other  momentous  bills.    Such  is  legislation 
in  high  party  times !   selfish  and  sinistrous, 
when  the  people  believe  it  to  be  honest  and 
patriotic !  people  at  home,  whose  eyes  should  be 
opepcd  to  the  truth,  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  their  government.     Here  was  a 
measure  which,  of  itselfj  could  not  have  got 
through  either  House  of  Congress:  combined 
with  others,  it  carried  itself,  and  licensed  the 
passing  of  two  more !    And  all  this  was  done — 
so  nicely  were  parties  balanced — by  the  zeal 
and  activity  (more  than  the  numbers)  of  a  single 
State,  and  that  a  small  one,  and  among  the  most 
indebted.    In  brief,  the  bankrupt  act  was  passed, 
and  the  passage  of  the  bank  and  distribution 
bills  were  licensed  by  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
dominated  by  the  condition  of  its  population. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Woodbury, 
were  tho  principal  (>|ieaKers  against  the  bill  in 


the  Senate.    Mr.  Benton   addressed  himself 

mainly  to  Mr.  Webster's  position,  confcundm 

msolvency  and  bankruptcy,  as  taken  at  the  yj 

vious  session ;  and  delivered  a  speech  of « 

research  in  opposition  to  that  assumption!!^* 

which  some  extracts  are  civen  in  *\, 

b  'cu  in  thu  Bejt 

chapter. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

HASKnUPT  BILL:   MB.    t^kntoNS  SPEECn    «  I 
TKAi  IS.  "•  «■! 

The  great  ground  which  we  occupy  in  relation! 
to  the  character  of  this  bill  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  th'  •  I 
that  it  is  not  a  bankrupt  system,  but  an  iasolJ 
vent  law,  peiTcrted  to  a  discharge  from  debts  I 
instead  of  a  discharge  from  imprisonment  As 
such,  it  was  denounced  from  the  moment  i»| 
made  its  appearance  in  this  chamber,  at  the  last  I 
session,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  prove  it  to  bdi 
such.   I  have  discovered  its  origin,  and  hold  tliel 
evidence  in  my  hand.    It  is  framed  upo;-  ^hel 
English  insolvent  debtor's  act  of  the  1st  ofl 
Geoi-ge  IV.,  improved  and  extended  by  the  act! 
of  tho  7th  of  George  IV.,  and  by  the  1st  of  Tio-j 
toria.    From  these  three  insolvent  acts  our  a-f 
mous  bankrupt  system  of  1841  i.«  comiiiledJ 
and  it  follows  its  originals  with  great  fidclitrj 
except  in  a  few  particulars,  until  it  nrrircs  itj 
the  conclusion,  where  a  vast  and  terrible  altera-l 
tion  is  introduced !    Instead  of  discharging  thel 
debtor  from  imprisonment,  as  the  English  adj 
do,  our  American  copy  discharges  him  from  1 
debts  !    But  this  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  proreii 
than  told  ;  and  here  is  the  proof.  I  haveacop^ 
of  tho  British  statutes  on  my  table,  containing 
tho  three  acts  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  shi 
quote  from  tho  first  one,  in  tlie  first  year  of  ik 
reign  of  George  IV.,  and  iS  entitled  "^Inarf/oij 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  Engknii 
The  preamble  recites  that  it  is  expedient  tfll 
mak"  jj^rmanent  provision  for  the  relief  of  inJ 
Bolvt  <t  debtors  in  England  confined  in  jail,  a 
who  shall  be  willing  to  surrender  their  propert 
to  their  creditors,  and  thereby  obtain  a  discii 
from  imprisonment.    For  this  purpose  the  a 
creates  a  new  court,  to  be  called  the  iimke^ 
debtor's  court,  which  was  to  sit  in  London,  i 
send  commissioners  into  tho  counties.  Thefi 
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-rtiona  "6  taken  up  with  the  organization  of 

the  court.    Then  come  its  powers  and  duties, 

.     djes  of  proceeding,  and  the  rights  of  insol- 

nt3  in  it :  "nd  in  these  enactments,  as  in  a 

ffor  and  with  a  few  exceptions  (the  effect  of 

,  .|^  of  accident,  or  of  necessity,  from  the 

j|°rcncc  of  the  two  forms  of  government),  we 

-.fccivo  the  original  of  our  bankrupt  act.    I 

ote  partly  from  the  body  of  the  statute,  but 

^iefly  from  the  marginal  notes,  as  being  a  suffl- 

1    nt  index  to  the  contents  of  the  sections. 

(Hero  the  speaker  quoted  eighteen  separate 

i  cl»i!?es  in  which  the  bill  followed  the  English 

Kt  constituting  the  whole  essence  of  the  bill, 

iindils  mode  of  proceeding.) 

This  is  the  bill  which  we  call  bankrupt — a 

I  mre parody  and  perversion  of  the  English  in- 

Mlvent  debtor's  act.    And  now,  how  came  such 

I  bill  to  be  introduced  ?    Sir,  it  grew  out  of  the 

tontcntions  of  party ;  was  brought  forward,  as 

L party  measure;  and  was  one  of  the  bitter 

biits  of  the  election  of  1840.    The  bill  was 

bwght  forward  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 

Ipiscdin  the  Senate,  and  lost  in  the  House. 

I  It  ns  contested  in  both  Houses  as  a  party 

1  masure,  and  was  taken  up  as  a  party  topic  in 

the  presidential  canvass.    The  debtor  class— 

thMC  irretrievably  in  debt,  and  estimated  by  the 

I  most  moderate  at  a  hundred  thousand  men — 

I  atcred  most  zealously  into  the  canvass,  and  on 

I  tie  side  of  the  party  which  favored  the  act. 

Ik  elections  were  carried  by  that  party— the 

I  Congress  as  well  as  the  presidential.   All  power 

I  jj  in  the  hands  of  that  party;  and  an  extra 

Issiionof  the  legislature  was  impatiently  called 

0  realize  the  benefits  of  the  victory.    But  the 

I  opening  of  the  session  did  not  appear  to  bo  aus- 

iu3  to  the  wishes  of  the  bankrupts.    The 

I  President's  message  recommended  no  bankrupt 

biE;  and  the  list  of  subjects  enumerated  for  the 

liction  of  Congress,  and  designated  in  a  paper 

Idnimi  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  placed  on  our  journal 

I  for  our  guidance,  was  equally  silent  upon  that 

ct.  To  all  appearance,  the  bankrupt  bill 

Ins  not  to  come  before  us  at  the  extra  session. 

jitwas  evidently  a  deferred  subject.   The  friends 

liid  expectants  of  the  measure  took  the  alarm — 

lliocked  to  Congress— beset  the  President  and 

Ilk  members— obtained  from  him  a  special  mes- 

la^  recommending  a  bankrupt  law ;  and  pre- 

Inilcd  on  members  to  bring  in  the  bill.    It  was 

limught  into  the  Senate — the  same  which  had 


been  defeated  in  1840 — and  it  was  soon  seen 
that  its  passage  was  not  to  depend  upon  its  own 
merits  ;  that  its  fate  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  another  bill ;  and  that  one  must  carry  the 
other. 

This  is  an  insolvent  bill :  it  is  so  proved,  and 
so  admitted :  and  to  defend  it  the  argument  is, 
that  insolvency  and  bankruptcy  are  the  same — 
a  mere  inability  or  fliilure  to  pay  debts.  This 
is  the  corner  stone  of  the  argument  for  the  bill, 
and  has  been  firmly  planted  as  such,  by  its 
ablest  supporter  (Mr.  Webster).    He  says  ; 

"  Bankruptcies,  in  the  general  use  and  accep- 
tation of  the  tenn,  mean  no  more  than  failures. 
A  bankruptcy  is  a  fact.  It  is  an  occurrence  in 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  an  individual.  When  a 
man  cannot  pay  his  debts^  we  say  that  he  has 
become  bankrupt,  or  has  failed.  Bankruptcy  is 
not  merely  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  insol- 
vent, and  on  whom  a  bankrupt  law  is  already 
acting.  This  would  bo  quite  too  technical  an 
interpretation.  According  to  this,  there  never 
could  bo  bankrupt  laws ;  because  every  law,  if 
this  were  the  meaning,  would  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  previous  law.  Whenever  a  man's 
me.ins  are  insufficient  to  meet  his  engagements 
and  pay  his  debts,  the  fact  of  bankruptcy  has 
taken  place — a  case  of  bankruptcy  has  arisen, 
whether  there  bo  a  law  providing  for  it  or  not. 
A  learned  judge  has  said,  that  a  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bfvnkruptcios  is  a  law  making  provision 
for  cases  of  persons  failing  to  pay  their  debts. 
Over  the  whole  subject  of  these  failures,  or 
these  bankruptcies,  the  power  of  Congress,  as 
it  stands  on  the  face  of  the  constitution,  is  full 
and  complete." 

This  is  an  entire  mistake.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  confounding  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency. A  debtor  may  bo  rich,  and  yet  be  a 
bankrupt.  luability  to  pay  does  not  even  en- 
ter as  an  ingredient  into  bankruptcy.  The 
wholo  system  is  founded  on  ability  and  fraud. 
The  bankrupt  is  defined  in  Blackstone's  com- 
mentaries— a  work  just  issued  and  known  to 
all  our  statesmen  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution 
— "  to  be  a  trader,  who  secretes  hiinself,  or  does 
certain  otlur  acts  to  defraud  hia  creditors." 
So  far  from  making  insolvency  a  test  of  bank- 
ruptcy the  wholo  system  supposes  ability  and 
fraud — ability  to  pay  part  or  all,  and  a  fraudu- 
lent intent  to  evade  payment.  And  every 
British  act  upon  the  subject  directs  the  surplus 
to  bo  restored  to  the  debtor  if  his  cficcts  sell 
for  more  than  pays  the  debts — a  proof  that  in- 
solvency was  no  ingredient  in  the  acts. 

The  eminent  advocate  of  the  bill,  in  coa 
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fouading  insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  has  gone 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  Scotland,  to 
quote  the  cessio  bonorum  of  the  civil  law,  and 
to  confound  it  with  bankruptcy.  He  says: 
"  That  bankrupt  laws,  properly  so  called,  or 
laws  providing  for  the  cessio  bonorum,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  Scotland,  were  never 
confined  to  traders."  That  is  true.  This  ces- 
sio was  never  confined  to  traders :  it  applied  to 
debtors  who  could  not  pay.  It  was  the  ces- 
sion, or  surrender  of  his  property  by  the  debtor 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  freedom  for  his 
person — ^leaving  the  debt  in  full  force — and  all 
future  acquisitions  bound  for  it.  I  deal  in  au- 
thority, and  read  from  Professor  Bell's  Com- 
mentaries upon  tlie  Laws  of  Scotland — an  ele- 
gant an  instructiye  work,  which  has  made  the 
reading  of  Scottish  law  almost  as  agreeable  to 
the  law  reader  as  the  writings  of  Scott  have 
made  Scottish  history  and  manners  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Mr.  Bell  treats  of  the  cessio  and 
of  bankruptcy,  and  treats  of  them  under  dis- 
tinct heads ;  and  here  is  what  he  says  of  them : 

"  The  law  of  cessio  bonorum  had  its  origin  in 
Home.  It  was  introduced  by  Julius  Csesar,  as 
a  remedy  against  the  severity  of  the  old  Roman 
laws  of  imprisonment ;  and  his  law — which  in- 
cluded only  Rome  and  Italy — ^was,  before  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  extended  to  the  provinces. 
The  first  law  of  the  code  respecting  the  cessio 
bonorum  expresses,  in  a  single  sentence,  the 
whole  doctrine  upon  the  subject :  '  Qui  bonis 
cesserint^  says  the  Emperor  Alexander  Seve- 
rus, '  nisi  solidum  creditor  receperit,  non  sunt 
liberati.  In  eo  enim  tantumtnodo  hoc  benefi- 
cium  eis  prodest,  ne  judicati  detrahantur  in 
carcerem.  This  institution,  having  been  great- 
ly improved  in  the  civil  law,  was  adopted  by 
those  of  the  European  nations  who  followed 
that  system  of  jurisprudence.  In  France,  the 
institution  was  adopted  very  nearly  as  it  was 
received  with  us.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  from 
France  that  our  system  received  its  distinguish- 
ing features.  The  law  in  that  country  was, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  extremely  se- 
vere— not  only  against  bankrupts  (which  name 
they  applied  to  fraudulent  debtors  alone),  but 
against  debtors  innocently  insolvent.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  short  digest  of  the  law  of  cessio  in  Scot- 
land, then,  is : 

"  1.  That  a  debtor  who  has  been  a  month  in 
prison,  for  a  civil  debt,  may  apply  to  the  court 
of  session — calling  all  his  creditors  before  that 
court,  bpr  a  summons  in  the  king's  name ;  and 
concliidmg  that  he  should  be  freed  from  prison 
on  surrendering  to  liis  creditors  all  his  funds 
uid  effects. 

*'  2.  That  ho  is  entitled  to  this  benefit  without 


any  mark  of  disgra<»,  if  (proving  his  iMoWen. 
cy)  he  can  satisfy  the  court,  in  the  face  of  hi 
creditors,  that  his  insolvency  has  arisen  L 
innocent  misfortune,  and  is  willing  to  surm^T 
all  his  property  and  effects  to  his  creditors 

"3.  That,  though  he  may  clear  himself  fm„ 
any  imputation  of  fraud,  still,  if  he  has  d. 
extravagant^  and  guUty  of  sportinc  with T 
money  of  his  creditors  he  is,  in  strict  law  Z 
entitled  to  the  cessio,  but  on  the  condition  nf 
wearing  the  habit  (mark  of  disgrace)  •  h\ 
which  is  now  exchanged  for  a  prolonKation  nf 
his  imprisonment.  "' 

«4.  That,  if  his  creditors  can  establish  a 
charge  of  fraud  agamst  him,  he  is  not  entitle 
to  the  cessio  at  all;  but  must  lie  in  prison! »> 
the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  till  the  lencth  ofh!, 
imprisonment  may  seem  to  have  sufficiently 
punished  his  crime ;  when,  on  a  petitioii  th^ 
court  may  admit  him  to  the  benefit. 

"  5.  That,  if  he  has  not  given  a  "fair  account 
of  his  funds,  and  shall  still  be  liable  to  the  sus- 
picion of  concealment,  the  court  will  in  th. 
meanwhile,  refuse  the  benefit  of  the  'cessio~- 
leaving  it  to  him  to  apply  again,  when  he  is  able 
to  present  a  clearer  justification,  or  willing  to 
make  a  full  discovery."  " 

This  is  the  cessio,  and  its  nature  and  origin  I 
are  both  given.  Its  nature  is  that  of  an  insol- 
vent law,  precisely  as  it  exists  at  this  day  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  Its  origin  is 
Roman,  dating  from  the  dictatorship  of  Jujim 
CsBsar.  That  great  man  had  seen  the  evils  of 
the  severity  of  the  Roman  law  against  debtors, 
Ho  had  seen  the  iniquity  of  the  law  itself  in  I 
the  cruel  condemnation  of  the  helpless  debtor! 
to  slavery  and  death  at  the  will  of  the  creditor' 
and  he  had  seen  its  impolicy,  in  the  disturbances! 
to  which  it  subjected  the  republic— the  sedi-l 
tions,  commotions,  and  conspiracies,  which,  ftomj 
the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  people  to  the 
Mons  Sacer  to  the  terrible  conspiracy  of  Cath 
line,  were  all  built  upon  the  calamities  of  tbel 
debtor  class,  and  had  for  their  object  an  aboli-j 
tion  of  debts.  Caesar  saw  this,  and  detcrmineal 
to  free  the  commonwealth  from  a  dcep-seatedl 
cause  of  commotion,  while  doing  a  work  of  inn 
dividual  justice.  He  freed  the  person  of  tb 
debtor  upon  the  surrender  of  his  property;  arnjl 
this  equitable  principle,  becoming  ingrafted  i 
the  civil  law,  spread  over  all  the  provinces  o 
the  Roman  world — has  descended  to  ourtini 
and  penetrated  the  new  world— and  nowfon 
the  principle  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  Europ^ 
and  America.  The  English  made  it  pcrmancnl 
by  their  insolvent  law  of  the  first  of  Gnorge  tl« 
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j^l^that  act  from  which  our  bankrupt  sys- 

is  compiled ;  and  in  two  -thousand  years, 

d  smong  all  nations,  there  has  been  no  de- 


pjrtiire 


bom  the  wise  and  just  principles  of 


l»i 


jjgj's  edict,  until  our  base  act  of  Congress 
luj  undertaken  to  pervert  it  into  an  abolition 
liebt  la*  l*y  substituting  a  release  from  the 
j(bt  tor  a  release  fi-om  jail! 
This  is  the  ceasio  omnium  hononim  of  Scot- 
u  to  which  we  are  referred  as  being  the 
^e  thing  with   bankruptcy    (properly    so 
(Jlcd),  and  which  is  quoted  as  an  example  for 
^  act  of  1841.    And,  now,  what  says  Profes- 
]jell  of  bankruptcy  ?    Does  he  mention  that 
fflbicct?   Does  ho  treat  of  it  under  a  separate 
l,^_as  a  difierenjt  thing  from  the  tt«aio — and 
«  reqniring  a  separate  consideration  ?    In  fact, 
ludoes.  He  happens  to  do  so ;  and  gives  it 
ilodt  300  pages  of  his  second  volume,  under 
ll»  title  of  "System  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws ;" 
ihkh  system  runs  on  all- fours  with  that  of  the 
Wsh  system,  and  in  the  main  point — that  of 
felmrgc  from  his  debts— it  is  identical  with 
(he  English;  requiring  the  concurrence  of  four- 
its  of  the  creditors  to  the  discharge ;  and  that 
Irttomed  on  the  judicial  attestation  of  thobank- 
itpt's  integrity.    Here  it  is,  at  page  441  of  the 
lecondTolume: 

'The  concurrence  of  the  creditors,  without 
fhich  the  bankrupt  cannot  apply  to  the  court 
for  J  discharge,  must  be  not  that  of  a  mere  ma- 
joiitT,  but  a  majority  of  four-fifths  in  number 
ltd  value.  *  *  ♦  *  The  creditors  are  Bub- 
Ijtct  to  no  control  in  respect  to  their  concur- 
jMce  Against  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal, 
L  ire  they  bound  to  account  for  or  explain 
jtha  grounds  of  it.  They  are  left  to  proceed  upon 
the  whole  train  of  the  bankrupt's  conduct^  as 
ithey  may  have  seen  occasion  to  judge  of  him; 
Imd  the  refusal  of  their  concurrence  is  an  abso- 
lute bar  until  the  opposition  be  overcome.  *  * 
['  •  The  statute  requires  the  concurrence  of 
Ithe  trustee,  as  well  as  of  the  creditors.    There 

rirs,  however,  to  be  this  difference  between 
;  that  the  creditors  are  entirely  uncon- 
'  "  in  giving  or  withholding  their  concur- 
Inice;  while,  on  the  part  of  the  trustee,  it  is 
|4iiIi(mjiM<i<ia!  either  to  the  bankrupt  or  to 
'  creditors  to  give  or  withhold  his  concur- 
ice,  He  acts  not  as  a  creditor^  but  as  a  judge. 
[obis  jurisdiction  the  bankrupt  is  subjected  by 
'"choice  of  his  creditors ;  and,  on  deciding  on 
bankrupt's  conduct,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
d  on  the  same  undisclosed  motives  or 
lence  on  which  a  creditor  may  act,  but  on 
ground  of  legal  objection  alone — as  ii^ud, 
"  'icntj  nonconformity  with  the  statute. 


In  England,  the  commissioners  are  pnblic 
officers — not  the  mere  creatures  of  the  creditors. 
They  are  by  statute  invested  with  a  judicial  dis- 
cretion, which  they  exercise  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath.  Their  refusal  is  taken  as  if  they 
swore  they  could  not  grant  the  certificate  j  and 
no  mandamus  lies  to  force  them  to  sign." 

So  much  for  bankruptcy  and  ceasio — two 
things  very  difierent  in  their  nature,  though  at- 
tempted to  bo  confounded ;  and  each  of  thero 
still  more  different  from  our  act,  for  which  they 
are  quoted  as  precedents.  But  the  author  of 
our  act  says  that  bankrupt  laws  in  Scotland  are 
not  confined  to  traders,  but  take  in  all  persons 
whatsoever ;  and  he  might  have  added — though, 
perhaps,  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  at  the  mo- 
ment—that those  laws,  in  Scotland,  were  not 
confined  to  natural  persons,  but  also  included 
corporations  and  corporate,  bodies.  Bell  ex- 
pressly says : 

"  Corporate  bodies  are,  in  law,  considered  as 
persons,  when  associated  by  royal  authority  or 
act  of  Parliament.  When  a  community  is  thus 
established  by  public  authority,  it  has  a  legal 
existence  as  a  person,  with  power  to  hold  funds, 
to  sue  and  to  defend.  It  is,  of  consequence,  sub- 
ject to  diligence;  and  although  personal  exe- 
cution cannot  proceed  against  this  ideal-legal 
person,  and  so  the  requisites  of  imprisonment, 
&c.,  cannot  be  complied  with,  there  seems  to 
bo  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  corporation  may 
now  be  made  baukrupt  by  the  means  recently 
provided  for  those  cases  in  which  imprisonment 
is  incompetent." — vol.  2,  p.  107. 

The  gentleman  might  have  quoted  this  pas- 
sago  from  the  Scottish  law;  and  then  what 
would  have  become  of  his  argument  against  in- 
cluding corporations  in  the  bankrupt  act  1  But 
he  acts  the  advocate,  and  quotes  what  suits  him; 
and  which,  even  if  it  were  applicable,  would 
answer  but  a  small  part  of  his  purpose.  The  Scot- 
tish system  differs  from  the  English  in  its  appli- 
cation to  persons  not  traders ;  but  agrees  with  it 
in  the  great  essentials  of  perfect  security  for 
creditors,  by  giving  them  the  initiative  in  the 
proceedings,  discriminating  between  innocent 
and  culpable  bankruptcy,  and  making  the  dis- 
charge from  debt  depend  upon  their  consent, 
bottomed  upon  an  attestation  of  integrity  from 
the  officer  that  tries  the  case.  It  answers  no 
purpose  to  the  gentleman,  then,  to  carry  us  to 
Scotland  for  the  meaning  of  a  term  in  our  con- 
stitution. It  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  suggests 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  might  have 
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been  looking  to  Scotland  for  an  example  of  a 
bankrupt  system.  They  were  no  more  looking 
to  it  in  that  case,  than  they  were  in  speaking  of 
juries,  and  in  guarantying  the  right  of  jury 
trials — a  jury  of  twelve,  with  unanimity,  as  in 
England ;  and  not  of  fifteen,  with  a  majority  of 
eight  to  give  the  verdict,  as  in  Scotland.  In  all 
its  employment  of  technical,  legal,  and  political 
phrases,  the  constitution  used  them  as  used  in 
England — the  country  from  which  we  received 
our  birth,  oiw  language,  our  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  all  our  systems  of  law  and  politics. 
"We  got  all  from  England ;  and,  this  being  the 
case,  there  is  no  use  in  following  the  gentleman 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  after  dislodging  him 
from  Scotland ;  but  as  he  has  quoted  the  con- 
tinent for  the  effect  of  the  cessio  in  abolishing 
debts,  and  for  its  identity  with  bankruptcy,  I 
must  be  indulged  with  giving  him  a  few  cita- 
tions from  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  embodies 
the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  exemplifies 
the  systems  of  Europe  qn  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  insolvencies.  Here  they  are : 
,  Mr.  B.  here  read  copiously  from  the  Code 
Napoleon,  on  the  subjects  of  bankruptcies  and 
cession  of  property ;  the  former  contained  in  the 
commercial  division  of  the  cr  Je,  the  latter  in  the 
civil.  Bankruptcy  was  diviued  into  two  classes 
— innocent  and  fraudulent;  both  confined  to 
traders  {covimercants) ;  the  former  were  treated 
with  lenity,  the  latter  with  criminal  severity. 
The  innocent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who  be- 
came unable  to  jmy  his  debts  by  the  casualties 
of  trade,  and  who  had  not  lived  beyond  his 
means,  nor  gambled,  nor  engaged  in  speculations 
of  pure  hazard  ;  who  kept  fair  books,  and  satis- 
fied his  creditors  and  the  judge  of  his  integrity. 
The  fraudulent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who 
had  lived  prodigally,  or  gambled,  or  engaged  in 
speculations  of  pure  hazard,  or  who  had  not 
kept  books,  or  not  kept  them  fairly,  or  misap- 
plied deposits,  or  violated  trusts,  or  been  guilty 
of  any  fraudulent  practice.  He  was  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  could  not  be  discharged  from  his 
debts  by  any  majority  of  his  creditors  what- 
ever. Cession  of  property — in  French,  la  ces- 
sion de  hiens — was  precisely  the  cessio  omnium 
bonorum  of  the  Romans,  as  oMtabliRhed  by 
Julius  Csssar.  It  applied  to  alt  persons,  and 
obtained  for  them  freedom  from  imprisonment, 
tnd  from  suits,  on  tho  surrender  of  all  their 


present  property  to  their  creditors;  kavin-L 
their  future  acquisitions  liable  forthercmaind  I 
of  the  debt.    It  was  the  insolvent  laiy  of  th  I 
civil  law;  and  thus  bankruptcy  and  insolvene 
were  as  distinct  on  tho  continent  of  Eurone 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  governed  by  t 
same  principles. 

Havinjj;  read  these  extracts  from  the  civil  U  J 
Mr.  B.  resumed  his  speech,  and  went  on  to  s 
that  tho  gentleman  was  as  unfortunate  in  l 
visit  to  the  continent  as  in  his  visit  to  Scotland 
In  the  first  place  ho  had  no  right  to  go  then 
for  exempUfication  of  the  terms  wed  inourcoiK 
stitution.  Tho  framers  of  the  constitution  diJ 
not  look  to  other  countries  for  examples.  TheJ 
looked  to  England  alone.  In  the  second  place 
if  we  sought  them  elsewhere,  we  found  pre 
cisely  the  same  thmg  that  we  found  in  Ena. 
land:  we  found  bapkruptcy  and  insolvencJ 
everywhere  distinct  and  inconvertible.  Tlicl 
were,  and  are,  distinct  every  where ;  here  ■ 
elsewhere— at  home  and  abroad— in  EngM 
Scotland,  France,  and  all  over  Europe,  TheJ 
have  never  been  confounded  anywhere,  ond  cai 
not  be  confounded  here,  without  committing] 
double  offence :  jirst^  violating  our  own  consti 
tution;  secondly,  invading  the  States.  AnI 
with  this,  I  dismiss  the  gentleman's  first  fundJ 
mental  position,  affirming  that  he  has  utterll 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  confound  bankniptiT 
with  insolvency;  and,  therefore,  has  iittdl 
failed  to  gain  jurisdiction  for  Congress  overt! 
general  debts  of  the  community,  by  the  preteJ 
of  the  bankrupt  power. 

I  have  Kaid  that  this  so-called  bankrupt  bil 
of  ours  is  copied  from  the  insolvent  lawoftl 
first  year  of  George  IV.,  and  its  amendment^ 
and  so  it  is,  all  except  section  13  of  that  «o| 
which  is  omitted,  and  for  tho  purpose  of  iice| 
ing  out  the  distinction  between  bankrupts  i 
insolvents.    That  section  makes  thodistinctio 
Tho  act  periiiits  all  debtors  to  petition  forti 
benefit  of  tho  insolvent  law,  that  is  to  Say,  i 
charge  from  imprisoiiinont  on  8urrcnderirgthe| 
property ;  yet,  in  every  case  in  wlilch  tnte 
merchants,  &c.  petition,  llio  proaedinps  sid 
until  taken   up,  and  pr()CL'0(]e<l  upon  hy  l| 
creditors.    Tho  filing  the  petition  bya|crs 
subject  to  tho  bankrupt  kiv,  is  simply  iiclJ I 
bo  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  wiiifb  tiu'creilii 
may  proceed,  or  not,  ns  on  any  otiicr  ii;J  j 
bankruptcy,  precisely  as  they  please.  M  ili| 


;Sec.6.  That  if  any  such 
fcofthoLardChancelloi 
"PMdecUration  in  wrii 
wr,  and  attested  by  am 
"'  M  is  insoKent  or  un 
■ments,  tho  said  socreta 
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-jolTcncy  and  bankruptcy  are  kept  distinct  j 
donble  proTisions  on  the  same  subject  are  pre- 
u.  and  consistency  is  preserved  in  the 
Jninistnition  of  the  laws.    Not  so  under  our 
wiL  The  omission  to  copy  this  13th  section 
y  nnllified  all  that  relates  to  involuntary  bank- 
ntcT  •  pits  '*  ^^  *^®  power  of  those  who  are 
Ejbjcct'to  that  proceeding  to  avoid  it,  at  their 
rieasare,  by  the  simple  and  obvious  process  of 
Baling  themselves  of  their  absolute  right  to 
n^  voluntarily.    And  now  a  word  upon 
^l^r  bankruptcy.  _  It  is  an  invention  and  a 
jjjity  in  our  bill,  growmg  out  of  the  confound- 
iMofbankruptcy  and  insolvency.    There  is  no 
sich  thing  in  England,  or  in  any  bankrupt  sys- 
tem in  the  world ;  and  cannot  be,  without  re- 
nisingall  the  rules  of  right,  and  subjecting  the 
aeditor  to  the  mercy  of  his  debtor.     The  Eng- 
[sb  bankrupt  act  of  the  6th  George  IV.,  and 
tiie  insolvent  debtors'  act  of  the  1st  of  the  same 
Rkn  admit  the  bankrupt,  as  an  insolvent,  to 
tie  his  declaration  of  insolvency,  and  petition 
is  relief!  but  there  it  stops.    His  voluntary 
ittion  goes  no  further  than  the  declaration  and 
letilion.  Upon  that,  his  creditors,  if  they  please, 
my  proceed  against  him  as  a  bankrupt,  taking 
the  declaration  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy.    If 
thty  do  not  choose  to  proceed,  the  case  stops. 
Ihe  lanisrupt  cannot  bring  his  creditors  into 
tourt,  and  prosecute  his  claim  to  bankrupt 
ihether  they  will  or  not.  This  is  clear  from  the 
6lii  section  of  the  bankrupt  o^t  of  George  IV., 
id  the  13th  section  of  tho  insolvent  debtors' 
Ktofthe  1st  year  of  the  same  reign ;  and  thus 
our  act  of  1841  has  tho  honor  of  inventing  vol- 
unteer bankruptcy,  and  thus  putting  tho  aboli- 
tioiiofdebtsin  the  hands  of  every  person!  for 
these  volunteers  have  a  riglu  to  bo  dischaiged 
ta  their  debts,  without  tho  consent  of  their 
mditors! 

Mr.  Benton  then  read  tho  two  sections  of  tho 
two  acts  of  George  IV.  to  which  ho  had  referred, 
udcommoiited  upon  them  to  sustain  his  posi- 
tioDs.  And  first  tho  Cth  section  of  tho  act  of 
jCttrge  IV.  (1820J  for  tho  amendment  of  the 
ikiknipt  laws : 

"Sec,  6.  That  if  any  such  trader  shall  file  in  t!ic 

|ifficcoftho  Lard  Chancellor's  secretary  of  bauk- 

ptSjadeekration  in  writing,  signed  by  such 

ndcr,  and  attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor, 

1»t  he  is  insoKont  or  unable  to  meet  his  cn- 

uents,  tho  said  secretary  of  bankrupts,  or 


his  deputy,  shall  sign  a  memorandum  that  such 
declaration  hath  been  filed ;  which  memorandum 
shall  be  authority  for  the  London  Gazette  to  in* 
sert  an  advertisement  of  such  declaration  there- 
in ;  and  every  such  declaration  shall,  after  such 
advertisement  inserted  as  aforesaid,  be  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  committed  by  such  trader  at 
the  time  when  such  declaration  vsas  filed :  but 
no  commission  shall  issue  thereupon,  unless  it 
be  sued  out  within  two  calendar  months  next 
after  the  insertion  of  such  advertisement,  and 
unless  such  advertisement  shall  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  London  Gazette  within  ieight  days 
after  such  declaration  filed.  And  no  docket 
shall  be  struck  upon  such  act  of  bankruptcy  be- 
fore the  expiratiouTof  four  days  next  after  such 
insertion  of  such  advertisement,  in  case  such 
commission  is  to  be  executed  in  London ;  or  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  eight  days  next  after  such 
insertion,  in  case  such  commission  is  to  bo  exe- 
cuted in  the  country ;  and  the  Gazette  contain- 
ing such  advertisement  shall  be  evidence  to  be 
received  of  such  declaration  having  been  filed." 

Having  read  this  section,  Mr.  B.  said  it  was 
explicit,  and  precluded  argument.  The  volun- 
tary action  of  the  debtor,  which  it  outhorized, 
was  limited  to  the  mere  filing  of  the  declaration 
of  insolvency.  It  went  no  further ;  and  it  Was 
confined  to  traders — to  the  trading  classes— 
who,  alone,  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  English  had,  as  wo  all 
know,  an  insolvent  system,  as  well  as  a  bank- 
rupt system.  They  had  an  insolvent  debtors' 
court,  as  well  as  a  bankrupt  court ;  and  both 
these  were  kept  separate,  although  there  were 
no  States  in  England  to  bo  trodden  under  foot 
by  treading  down  tho  insolvent  laws.  Not  so 
with  us.  Our  insolvent  laws,  though  belonging 
to  States  called  sovereign,  are  all  trampled  un- 
der foot !  There  would  bo  a  time  to  go  into 
this.  At  present,  Mr.  B.  would  only  say  that, 
in  Englan'l,  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  were 
still  kept  distinct ;  and  no  insolvent  trader  was 
allowed  to  proceed  as  a  bankrupt.  On  tho  con- 
trary, nn  insolvent,  applying  in  tho  insolvent 
debtors'  court  for  tho  release  of  his  person, 
could  not  proceed  one  step  beyond  filing  his 
declaration.  At  that  point  the  creditors  took 
up  tho  declaration,  if  they  pleased,  transferred 
tho  case  to  tho  bankrupt  court,  and  prosecu*'  "^ 
tho  case  in  that  court.  This  is  donr  by  virtue 
of  tho  13th  section  of  tho  insolvent  debtors'  act 
of  7th  George  IV.  (1827).  Mr.  B.  read  tho 
section,  as  follows : 
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^Insolvent  debtors^  act  of  7th  year  of  George 
IV.  (1827). 

"Skc.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  filing  of  the  petition  of  every  person  in  ac- 
tual custody,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
eonoeming  bankrupts,  and  who  shall  apply  by 
petition  to  the  said  court  for  his  or  her  dBchargc 
from  custody,  according  to  this  act,  shall  be  ac- 
counted and  adjudged  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
from  the  time  of  filing  such  petition  i  and  that 
any  commission  issuing  against  such  person, 
and  under  which  he  or  she  shall  be  declared 
bankrupt  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  said 
court,  and  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette, 
for  hearing  the  matters  of  such  petition,  or  at 
any  time  within  two  calendar  months  from  the 
time  of  filing  such  petition,  shall  have  effect  to 
avoid  any  conveyance  and  assignment  of  thd 
estate  and  efiects  of  such  person,  which  shall 
have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act :  Provided,  always,  That  the  filing 
of  such  petition  shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  unless  such  person  be  so  declared 
bankrupt  before  the  time  so  advertised  as  afore- 
said, or  within  such  two  calendar  months  as 
aforesaid ;  but  that  every  such  conveyance  and 
assignment  shall  be  good  and  valid,  notwith- 
standing any  commif.sion  of  bankruptcy  under 
which  such  person  shall  be  declared  bankrupt 
after  the  time  so  advertised  as  aforesaid,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  such  two  calendar  months 
as  aforesaid." 

This  (said  Mr.  B.)  accords  with  the  section 
of  the  year  before  in  ihe  bankrupt  act.  The 
two  sections  are  accordant,  and  identical  in 
their  provisions.  They  keep  up  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  insolvency  and  bankruptcy, 
which  some  of  our  judges  have  undertaken  to 
abrogate ;  they  keep  up,  also,  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  proper  subjects  of  bankrupt- 
cy— to  wit :  traders,  and  those  who  are  not 
traders ;  and  they  keep  up  tho  distinction  be- 
tween tiie  release  of  the  person  (which  is  tho 
object  of  insolvent  laws)  and  tlio  cxiinction  of 
the  debt  with  the  consent  of  creditors,  which  is 
the  object  of  bankrupt  systems.  By  this  sec- 
tion, if  tho  ^^ person"  in  custody  who  files  a 
declaration  of  insolvency  shall  be  a  trader,  sub- 
ject to  tho  laws  of  bankruptcy,  it  only  operates 
as  an  act  of  bankruptcy — upon  which  tho  cred- 
itors may  proceed,  or  not,  as  they  please.  If 
they  proceed,  it  is  done  by  suing  out  a  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy ;  which  carries  tho  case  to 
tho  bankrupt  court  If  tho  creditors  do  not 
proceed,  tho  petition  of  tho  insolvent  trader 
only  releases  his  person.  Being  subject  to 
bankruptcy,  his  creditors  may  call  him  into  the 


bankrupt  court,  if  they  please;  if  they  do  not, 
he  cannot  take  it  there,  nor  claim  the  benefit 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  insolvent  court:  I:c  can 
only  get  his  person  relensed.     This  is  clear 
from  the  section ;  and  our  hi',1  of  1841  commits 
ted  something  worse  than  a  folly  in  not  copying 
this  section.     That  bill  creates  two  sorts  of 
bankruptcy— voluntery  and  involuntary— and. 
by  a  singular  folly,  makes  them  convcrtibie! 
so  that  all  may  be  volunteers,  if  they  plea«, 
It  makes  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  some 
others  of  the  trading  classes,  subject  to  IdtoI- 
untary  bankruptcy :  then  it  gives  all  persmi 
whatever   the   right  to   proceed  \oluntarily. 
Thus  the  involuntary  subjects  of  bankruptw 
may  become  volunteers;  and  the  distmction 
becomes  ridiculous  and  null.    Our  bill,  which 
is  compiled  from  the  English  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Act,  and  is  itself  nothing  but  an  msolvent  law 
perverted  to  tho  abolition  of  debts  at  the  will 
of  the  debtor,  should  have  copied  the  13th  sefr 
tion  of  the  English  insolvent  law :  ^or  want  of 
copying  this,  it  annihilated  'nv<:     ^-     Sjjj. 
ruptcy — made  all  persons,  tradi     .  ,,1. 

unteers  who  chose  to  be  sc — rek  ;,[, 

at  tho  will  of  tho  debtor,  without  the  consent! 
of  a  single  creditor;  and  committed  the  mm 
daring  legislative  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  J 
property,  which  tlie  world  ever  lieheld ! 


CHAPTER    LXVIIL 

DISTUIBUTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAND  liEVESIII 
AND  AbSUMl'TION  OF  TUii  STATE  DEBTi 

About  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  mij 
duo  from  States  end  corporations  to  creditoij 
in  Europe.    These  ilebts  were  In  stoiks,  muci 
depreciated  by  the  failure  in  many  instances  tj 
pay  tho  accruing  interest— in  some  instance 
failure  to  provide  for  the  principal.    Tha 
creditors  became  uneasy,  and  wished  the  fej 
oral  government  to  assumo  their  debts, 
early  as  the  year  1838  tliis  wish  began  to  | 
manifested ;  in  the  year  1839  it  was  openly  e 
pressed:  in  tho  year  1840,  it  became  a  regi 
question,  mixing  itself  up  in  our  prcs'deat^ 
election ;  and  openly  engaging  .ho  active « 
tionn  of  foreigners.    Direct  osrumption  via  I 
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—jd:  indirect,  by  giving  the  public  land  rev- 

e  to  t^  States,  was  the  mode  pursued,  and 

tie  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyler.     In  his 

lifst  regular  message,  he  reconunended  this  dis- 

Mfition  of  the  public  lands,  and  with  the  ex- 

^ed  view  of  enabling  the  States  to  pay  their 

5  bts  and  also  to  raise  the  value  of  the  stock. 

Itirts  a  vicious  recommendation,  and  a  flagrant 

mi  pernicious  violation  of  the  constitution.    It 

'  ^  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  pay- 

j  of  the  federal  debts :  that  was  declared  in 

I  aie  constitution.     There  was  no  prohibition 

the  payment  of  the  State  debts :  that  was 

I  departure  from  the  objects  of  the  Union  too 

I  ircss  to  require  prohibition :  and  the  absence 

I  jfany  authority  to  do  so  was  a  prohibition  as 

ite  as  if  expressed  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 

Irtohcld  to  tlio  limitations  of  the  constitution, 

1  ind  considered  a  power,  not  granted,  as  a  power 

Ijenlrf.    Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  with  force  and 

Itoroess,  and  with  more  than  usual  animation^ 

liniDst  this  proposed  breach  in  the  constitu- 

IlioD.  lie  said: 

•If  the  h\\\  should  become  a  law,  it  would 
l^eawider  breach  in  the  constitution,  and  be 
luioffcd  by  clianges  more  disastrous,  than  any 
lother  measure  which  has  ever  been  adopted. 
lit  would,  in  its  violation  of  the  constitution, 
In&r  beyond  the  general  welfare  doctrine  of 
IWrdays,  which  stretched  the  power  of  the 
Iptemmeiit  as  far  as  it  was  then  supposed  was 
iMssibli)  by  construction,  however  bold.  But 
|b  wide  as  were  the  limits  which  it  assigned  to 
le  powers  of  the  government,  it  admitted  by 
iplication  that  there  were  limits ;  while  this 
Uleliall  show,  rests  on  principles  which, 
Iidmittcd,  would  supersede  all  limits.  Ac- 
to  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  Con- 
^jliad  power  to  raise  moncjyr  and  appro- 
jjte  it  to  aU  objects  which  might  seem  calcu- 
A  to  promote  the  general  welfare — that  is, 
•prosperity  of  the  States,  regarded  in  their 
jpegate  character  as  members  of  the  Union : 
ijto  express  it  more  briefly,  and  in  language 
ew common,  to  national  objects:  thus  ex- 
iig,  by  necessary  implication,  all  that  were 
ilutlonal,  as  falling  withui  the  sphere  of  the 
tstc  States.  It  takes  in  what  is  excluded 
tethe  general  welfare  doctrine,  and  assumes 
|(  Congress  the  right  to  raise  money,  to  give 
Ifdistribution  to  the  States :  that  is,  to  bo  ap- 
d  by  them  to  those  very  local  State  objects 
^iliich  that  docti'ino,  bv  necessary  implica- 
Mlenied  tliat  Congress  had  a  right  to  appro- 
! moneys  and  thus  superseding  all  the 
I  of  the  constitution — as  far,  at  least,  as 
^  money  power  is  concerned.  Such,  and  so 
vbeiming,  are  the  constitutional  diUiculties 

Voi„  II.— 16 


which  beset  this  measure.  No  one  who  can 
overcome  them — ^who  can  bring  himself  to  vote 
for  this  bill — need  trouble  himself  about  consti- 
tutional scruples  hereafter.  He  may  swallow 
without  hesitation  bank,  tariff,  and  every  other 
unconstitutional  measure  which  has  ever  been 
adopted  or  proposed.  Yes ;  it  would  be  easier 
to  make  a  plausible  argument  for  the  constitu- 
tiomility  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  aboli- 
tionists— for  abolition  itselfT-than  for  this  de- 
testable bill.  And  yet  we  find  senators  from 
slaveholding  States,  the  very  safety  of  whoso 
constituents  depends  upon  a  strict  construction 
of  the  constitution,  recording  their  names  in  fa- 
vor of  a.  measure  from  which  they  have  nothing 
to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  To  what  is  a 
course  so  blind  to  be  attributed,  but  to  that  &r 
naticism  of  party  zeal,  openly  avowed  on  this 
floor,  which  regards  the  preservation  of  the 
power  of  the  whig  party  as  the  paramount  con- 
sideration ?  It  has  staked  its  existence  on  the 
passage  of  this,  and  the  other  Iheasarcs  for 
which  tills  extraordinary  session  was  called; 
and  when  it  is  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
their  defeat  or  success,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  one  and  secure  the  other,  constituents,  con- 
stitution, duty,  country,— all  are  forgotten." 

Clearly  unconstitutional,  the  measure  itself 
was  brought  forward  at  the  most  inauspicious 
time — when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  a  loan 
bill,  and  a  tax  bill  actually  depending;  and 
measures  going  on  to  raise  money  from  the  cus- 
toms, not  only  to  support  the  government,  but 
to  supply  the  place  of  this  very  land  money 
proposed  to  bo  given  to  the  States.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton exposed  this  aggravation  in  some  pointed 
remarks : 

What  a  time  to  choose  for  squandering  this 
patrimony !  We  are  just  in  the  midst  of  loans, 
and  taxes,  and  new  and  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, and  scraping  high  and  low  to  find  money 
to  support  the  government.  Congress  was 
called  together  to  provide  revenue ;  and  wo  be- 
gin with  throwing  away  what  wo  have.  We 
have  just  passed  a  bill  to  borrow  twelve  mil- 
lions, which  will  cost  tho  people  sixteen  mil- 
lions to  pay.  Wo  have  a  bill  on  tho  calendar — 
the  next  one  in  order — to  tax  every  thing  now 
IVee,  and  to  raise  every  tax  now  low,  to  raiso 
eight  or  ten  millions  for  tho  government,  at  tho 
cost  of  eighteen  or  twenty  to  tho  people.  Six- 
teen millions  of  deficit  soluto  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  ensuing  year.  A  new  loan  of 
twelve  millions  is  announced  for  tho  next  ses 
sion.  All  the  articles  of  consumption  which 
escape  taxation  now,  are  to  be  caught  and  taxed 
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then.    Such  are  the  revelations  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee;  and  they  corres- 
pond with  our  own  calculations  of  their  con- 
duct.    In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  just 
commenced   the  national   defences — ^neglected 
when  we  had  forty  millions  of  surplus,  now 
o'uliged   to   ioe  attended   to   when   we   have 
nothing :   these  defences  are  to  cost  above  a 
hundred  millions  to  create  them,  and  above  ten 
millions  annually  to  sustain  them.    A  new  and 
frijcrhtful  extravagance  has  broken  out  in  the 
Indian  Department.    Treaties  which  cannot  be 
named,  are  to  cost  millions  upon  millions.    Wild 
savages,  who  cannot  coimt  a  hundred  except  by 
counting  their  fingers  ten  times  over,  are  to 
have  millions ;  and  the  customs  to  pay  all;-  for 
the  lands  are  no  longer  to  pay  for  themselves, 
or  to  discha/ge  the  heavy  annuities  which  have 
grown  out  of  their  acquisition.     The  chances 
of  a  war  ahead :  thd  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  under  the  new  administration,  not 
thirteen  millions  as  was  promised,  but  above 
thirty,  as  this  session  proves.     To  crown  all, 
the  federal  party  in  power !  that  party  whose 
instinct  is  debt  and  tax — whose  passion  is  waste 
and  squander — whose  cry  is  that  of  the  horse- 
leech, give !  give !  give  1 — whose  call  is  that  of 
the  grave,  more !  more !  more !     In  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  such  prospects  ahead,  we 
are  called  upon  to  throw  away  the  land  revenue, 
and  turn  our  whole  attention  to  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing.   The  custom-house  duties — that  is  ro 
say,  foreign  commerce,  founded  upon  the  labor 
of  the  South  and  "West,  is  to  pay  all.    The 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  South  and  West  are 
to  take  the  chief  load,  and  to  carry  it.    Well 
may  the  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Clay] 
announce  the  fbrtiicoming  of  new  loans  and 
taxes — the  recapture  of  the  tea  and  coffee  tax, 
if  thoy  escape  us  now — and  the  increase  and 
perpetuity  of  the  salt  tax.    All  this  must  come, 
and  more  to**,  if  federalism  mles  a  few  years 
longer.    A  few  years  more  under  federal  sway, 
ut  the  rate  things  have  gone  on  at  this  session 
— this  sweet  little  session  called  to  relievo  the 
people — and  our  poor  America  would  be  ripe 
for  the  picture  for  which  England  now  sits,  and 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  drawn  in  the 
Edinburgh   Review.      Listen  to  it,  and  hear 
what  federalism  would  soon  bring  us  to,  if  not 
•topped  in  its  mad  career : 


"  Taxes  upon  every  article  which  enters  in»,> 
the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  n 
der  the  foot.    Taxes  upon  every  thinl  whicH 
is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  t^S 
Taxes    upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomoW 
Taxes  on  every  thing  on  eai-th,  and  the  wa(^ 
under  the  «irth;  on  every  thing  that  coom 
from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home.    Taxer^ 
the  raw  material ;  taxes  on  every  fresh  val 
that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  iZ° 
Taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  a  manW 
petite,  and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health^ 
on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge  Md 
the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  W 
nails  of  the  coflBn,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bri^ 
At  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  wc  aZ 
pay.    The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top;  the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with 
a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road.    The  dvins 
Englishman  pours  his  medicme,  which  has  naid 
seven  per  cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fif 
teen  per  cent. ;  flings  himself  back  upon  hiai 
chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twcnty-tVo  per 
cent. ;  makes  his  will  on  an  eiglit-pound  stamn. 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary  wliol 
has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
privilege  of  putting  hun  to  death.    Hiswholi 
property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  twi 
to  ten  per  cent.     Besides  the  probate  k 
fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  in  the'chau 
eel;  his  virtues  handed  down  to  posterity oi 
taxed  marble,  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  hil 
fathers,  to  be  taxed  no  more." 

This  is  the  way  the  English  are  now  taxed 
and  so  it  would  be  with  us  if  the  feden 
should  remain  a  few  years  in  power. 

Execrable  as  this  bill  is  in  itself,  and  for  ill 
objects,  and  for  the  consequences  which  it  drani 
after  it,  it  is  still  more  abominable  for  the  tin 
and  manner  in  which  it  is  driven  through  cd 
gress,  and  the  contingencies  on  which  its  i 
sage  is  to  depend.    What  is  the  tirae?-wb( 
the  now  States  are  just  ready  to  double  thJ 
representation,  and  to  present  a  front  whij 
would  command  respect  for  their  rights,  i 
secure  the  grant  of  all  their  just  demand 
They  are  pounced  upon  in  this  nick  of  tii 
before  tho  arrival  of  their  full  reprcsoiitati| 
under  the  new  census,  to  be  manacled  and  ( 
tcred  by  a  law  which  assumes  to  be  a  pcrpcJ 
settlement  of  tho  land  question,  and  to  bil 
their  interests  for  ever.    This  is  tho  time !  w j 
is  tho  manner  ?— gagged  through  tho  llousej 
Representatives  by  the  previous  question,  i 
by  new  niles  fabricntod  from  day  to  dayj 
stifle  discussion,  prevent  nmendnicuts,  suppi] 
yeas  and  nays,  and  hide  the  deeds  wlu'ch  ibl 
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.  the  light*    This  was  the  manner !    What 
^  the  contingency  on  which  its  passage  was 
to  depend?— the  passage  of  the  bankrnpt  bill  \ 
So  that  this  execrable  biU,  baited  as  it  was  with 
j0Xtirs  to  old  States,  and  bribes  to  the  new 
ones,  and  pressed  under  the  gag,  wid  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  new  representation,  was  still  un- 
ible  to  get  through  without  a  bargain  for  pass- 
■   jiij  bankrupt  bill  at  the  same  time.    Can 
Kch  legislation  stand?    Can  God,  or  man,  re- 
spect such  work  ? 
But  a  circumstance  which  distinguished  the 
jujjjge  of  this  bill  from  all  others— which  up 
to  that  day  was  without  a  precedent — was  the 
i  open  exertion  of  a  foreign  interest  to  influence 
(QT  legislation.    This  interest  had  ah-eady  ex- 
ited itself  iu  our  presidential  election :  it  now 
1  mpearcd  in  our  legislation.    Victorious  in  the 
[election,  they  attended  Congress  to  see  that 
I  tbdr  expectations  were  not  disappomtcd.    The 
1  lobbies  of  the   House  contained  them :    the 
[liouding-houses  of  the  whig  members  were 
I  Mr  resort:  the  democracy  kept  aloof,  though 
other  circumstances  they  would  have 
I  teen  glad  to  have  paid  honor  to  respectable 
litrangers,  only  avoided  now  on  account  of  in- 
Iteratand  exertions  in  our  elections  and  legis- 
llttion.    Mr.  Fernando  Wood  of  New  York 
Itenght  this  scandal  to  the  full  notice  of  the 
"In  connection  with  this  point  I  will 
lidd  that,  at  the  time  tliis  cheat  was  in  prepara- 
|t»D-the  merchants'  petition  being  drawn  up 
llij  the  brokers  and  speculators  for  the  con- 
wnal  market — there    were    conspicuous 
ikers  in  Wall  street,  anxious  observers,  if 
Kt  co-laborers  in  the  movement.     Among 
D  might  bo  named  Mr.  Bates,  partner  of  the 
(Itbratcd  house  of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Com- 
Bj)  Mr.  Crydcr,  of  the  equally  celebrated 
m  of  Morrison,  Cryder  &  Company ;   Mr. 
mcr,  junior,  son  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  now, 
Irlitcly,  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
(or  were  these  'allies'  seen  only  in   Wall 
let,  Their  visits  were  extended  to  the  capi- 
i  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  debate 
bill  in  the  other  House,  they  have 
|«ii  in  the  lobbies,  attentive,  and  apparently 
Ikrtsted  listeners,     I  make    no   comment. 
»!nt  is  unnecessary.    I  state  facts — undo- 
e facts;  and  it  is  with  feelings  akin  to  hu- 
lition  and  shnme  that  I  stand  up  here  and 
fcthem."   These  respectable  visitors  had  a 


twofold  object  in  their  attention  to  our  legisla- 
tion— the  getting  a  national  bank  established, 
as  well  as  the  State  debts  provided  for.  Mr. 
Benton  also  pointed  out  this  outrage  upon  our 
legislation : 

He  then  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  bill — its 
origin,  character,  and  effects ;  and  showed  it  to 
be  federal  in  its  origin,  associated  with  all  the 
federal  measures  of  the  present  and  past  ses- 
sions; with  bank,  tariff,  assumption  of  State 
debts,  dependent  upon  the  bankrupt  bill  for  its 
passage ;  violative  of  the  constitution  and  the 
compacts  with  the  now  States ;  and  crowning  all 
its  titles  to  infamy  by  drawing  capitalists  from 
London  to  attend  this  extra  session  of  Congress, 
to  promote  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  their  own 
benefit.  He  read  a  paragraph  from  the  money 
article  in  a  New  York  paper,  reciting  the  names 
and  attendance,  on  account  of  this  bill,  of  the 
foreign  capitalists  at  Washington.  The  passage 
Was  in  these  words : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  almost 
every  foreign  house  had  a  representative  here. 
Wilson,  Palmer,  Cryder,  Bates,  Willinck,  Hope, 
Jaudon,  and  a  host  of  others,  came  over  on  va- 
rious pretences ;  nil  were  in  attendance  at  Wash- 
ington, and  all  seeking  to  forward  the  proposed 
measures.  The  land  bill  was  to  give  them  three 
'.Jllions  per  annum  from  the  public  Treasury, 
or  thirty  millions  in  ten  years,  and  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  stock  at  least  thirty  millions  more. 
The  revenue  bill  was  to  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciei.  /  in  the  Treasury.  The  loan  bill  was  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  importa- 
tions and  of  exchange  operations ;  and  the  new 
bank  was  tho  instrument  of  putting  the  whole 
in  operation." 

This  Mr.  Benton  accompanied  by  an  article 
from  a  London  paper,  showing  that  the  capitalists 
in  that  city  were  counting  upon  the  success  of 
their  emissaries  at  Washington,  and  that  the 
passage  of  this  land  bill  was  the  first  and  most 
anxious  wish  of  their  hearts — that  they  con- 
sidered it  equivalent  to  tho  assumption  of  tho 
State  debts — and  that  tho  benefit  of  tho  bill 
would  go  to  themselves.  This  established  tho 
character  of  tho  bill,  and  showed  that  it  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  upon  the  national 
legislation  tho  degrading  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  a  foreign  interference.  For  tho  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  government,  foreign- 
ers have  attended  our  Congress,  to  promote  tho 
passage  of  laws  for  their  own  benefit.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  had  London  capitalists  for 
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lobby  members ;  and,  mortifying  to  be  told,  in- 
stead of  being  repulsed  by  defeat,  they  have 
been  enco  -  )d  by  success ;  and  their  future 
attendance  y  now  be  looked  for  as  a  matter 
of  course,  our  future  sessions  of  Congress, 
when  they  have  debts  to  secure,  stocks  to  en- 
hance, or  a  national  bank  to  establish. 
'  Mr.  Benton  also  denounced  the  bill  for  its 
imconstitutionality,  its  demagogue  character,  its 
demoralizing  tendencies,  its  bid  for  popularity, 
and  its  undaunted  attempt  to  debauch  the  people 
with  their  own  money. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Archer], 
to  whose  speech  I  am  now  replying,  in  allusion 
to  the  frequent  cry  of  breach  of  the  constitution, 
when  there  is  no  breach,  says  he  is  sick  and 
weary  of  the  cry,  wolf!  wolf!  when  there  is  no 
wolf.  I  say  so  too.  The  constitution  should 
not  be  trifled  with — should  not  be  invoked  on 
every  petty  occasion — should  not  be  proclaimed 
in  danger  when  there  is  no  danger.  Granting 
that  this  has  been  done  sometimes — that  too 
often,  and  with  too  little  consideration,  the  grave 
question  of  constitutionality  has  been  pressed 
into  trivial  discussions,  and  violation  proclaimed 
where  there  was  none:  granting  this,  I  must 
yet  be  permitted  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case 
now.  It  is  not  now  a  cry  of  wolf!  when  there 
is  no  wolf.  It  is  no  false  or  sham  cry  now. 
The  boy  cries  in  earnest  this  time.  The  wolf 
has  come !  Long,  lank,  gaunt,  hungry,  voror 
cious,  and  ferocious,  the  beast  is  here  !  'lowling, 
for  its  prey,  and  determined  to  have  ii  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  the  shepherd.  The  politi- 
cal stockjobbers  and  gamblers  raven  for  the 
public  lands,  and  tear  the  constitution  to  pieces 
to  get  at  them.  They  seize,  pillage,  and  plunder 
the  lands.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misconstruction, 
but  of  violation.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misunder- 
standing the  constitution,  but  of  assault  and 
battery ^f  maim  and  murder — of  homicide  and 
assassination — committed  upon  it.  Never  has 
such  a  daring  outrage  been  perpetrated — never 
such  a  contravention  of  the  object  of  a  confedera- 
tion—never such  a  total  perversion,  and  bare- 
faced departure,  f^om  all  the  purposes  for  which 
a  community  of  States  lx)und  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  defence,  and  not  for  the  plunder 
of  each  other.  No,  sir !  no  !  The  constitution 
was  not  made  to  divide  money.  This  confede- 
racy was  not  framed  for  a  di.^tribution  among 
ts  members  of  lands,  money,  property,  or  effects 


of  any  kind.  It  contwns  rules  and  dinctioni 
for  raising  money— for  levying  duties  eqnaUy 
wL  a  the  new  tariflf  will  violate ;  and  for  raisini 
direct  taxes  in  proportion  to  federal  population 
but  it  contains  no  rule  for  dividing  money  •  and 
the  distributors  have  to  make  one  as  they  «, 
and  the  rule  they  make  is  precisely  the  one  t^ 
is  necessary  to  carry  the  bill ;  and  that  varies 
with  the  varying  strength  of  the  distributing 
party.  In  183C,  in  the  deposit  act,  it  was  the 
federal  representation  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress :  in  this  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  was  the  federal  numbers. 
We  have  put  in  representation:  it  will  come 
back  to  us  with  numbers ;  and  numbers  will 
prevail ;  for  it  is  a  mere  case  of  plundcr-the 
plunder  of  the  young  States  by  the  old  ones- 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Sir,  it  is  sisteea 
years  since  these  schemes  of  distribution  were 
brought  into  this  chamber,  and  I  have  vieffed 
them  all  in  the  same  light,  and  given  them  a 
the  same  indignant  opposition.  I  have  opposed  i 
all  these  schemes  as  unconstitutional 
fatal  to  the  Union,  degrading  to  the  people  de^  I 
bauching  to  the  States ;  and  inevitably  tending  j 
to  centralism  on  one  hind  or  to  disruption  on  I 
the  other.  I  have  opposed  the  whole,  begin- 1 
ning  with  the  first  proposition  of  a  senator  froa  1 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dickerson],  to  divide  five  I 
millions  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  following  the! 
baneful  scheme  through  all  its  modifications  fori 
the  distribution  of  surplus  revenue,  and  1 
of  land  revenue.  I  have  opposed  the  .vhole,  td-J 
hering  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  objec 
of  the  confederacy,  and  scorning  tho  ephemei 
popularity  which  a  venal  system  of  plunder 
could  purchase  from  the  victims,  or  the  c 
of  a  false  and  sordid  policy. 

I  scorn  tho  bill :  I  scout  its  vaunted  pop* 
lority:  I  detest  it.    Nor  can  I  conceive  of  i 
object  more  pitiable  and  contemptible  than  thi 
of  the  demagogue  haranguing  for  votes,  ande 
hibiting  his  tables  of  dollars  and  acres,  in  o 
to  show  each  voter,  or  each  Slate,  how  mm 
money  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  tli| 
Treasury  if  tho  land  bill  posses.   Such  hai 
guing,  and  such  exhibition,  is  tho  address  of  in^ 
pudence  and  knavery  to  supposed  ignora 
meanness,  and  fully.    It  is  treating  the  p(op| 
as  if  they  wei^e  penny  wise  and  pound  fooli 
and  still  more  mean  than  foolish.   Why,  I 
land  revenue,  after  deducting  the  expenses,! 
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ujijiiniei  among  the  people,  would  not  ex- 
^  nioepenoe  a  head  per  annum ;  if  ftirly  di- 
,jded  among  the  States,  and  applied  to  their 
jebts  it  would  not  supersede  above  ninepence 
jer  uasm.  of  taxation  upon  the  units  of  the 
pLlation.   The  day  for  land  sales  have  gone 
w  The  sales  of  this  year  do  not  exceed  a  mil- 
l^aud  a  half  of  doUai*,  which  would  not  leave 
than  a  miUion  for  distribution ;  which, 
mong  sixteen  millions  of  people  would  be  ex- 
^j  fourpenoe  half  penny,  Virginia  money,  per 
iod!  a/p  in  New  York,  and  a  picaillon  in 
I^iana.   At  two  millions,  it  would  be  nine- 
Mice  a  head  in  Virginia,  equivalent  to  a  lewj  in 
1  j'ew  Yoric,  and  a  bit  in  Louisiana !  precisely 
I  the  jmount  which,  in  specie  times,  a  gentleman 
I  to  a  negro  boy  for  holding  his  horse  a 
ite  at  the  door.    And  for  this  miserable 
I  Joit-this  insignificant  subdivision  of  a  shilling 
J  York  shilling— can  the  demagogue  suppose 
I  tilt  the  people  are  base  enough  to  violate  their 
ItoMtitution,  mean  enough  to  surrender  the  de- 
I  ({Me  of  their  country,  and  stupid  enough  to  be 
I  media  their  coffee,  tea,  salt,  sugar,  coats,  hats, 
I  liluikets,  shoes,  shirts ;  and  every  article  of  com- 
Ijdrt,  decency,  or  necessity,  which  they  cat,  drink, 
Lf  ear ;  or  on  which  they  stand,  sit,  sleep,  or  lie  ? 

The  bill  was  bound  to  pass.  Besides  being 
lin  the  same  boat  with  the  other  cardinal  whig 
Ineuuies— bank,  bankrupt,  repeal  of  independent 
liuiy— andall  arranged  to  pass  together ;  and 
Hides  being  pushed  along  and  supported  by 
e  London  bankers— it  contained  withiK  itself 
tlie  means  of  success.  It  was  richly  freighted 
lith  inducements  to  conciliate  every  interest. 
ko  every  new  State  it  made  a  preliminary  dis- 
Hition  of  ton  per  centum  (in  addition  to  the 
I  per  centum  allowed  by  compact),  on  the 
nt  of  the  sales  within  the  State :  then  it 
e  in  for  a  full  share  of  all  the  rest  in  propor- 
1  to  its  population.  To  the  same  now  States 
kpTe  also  five  hundred  thousand  acres  9f  land ; 
jiquantity  suiBcient  to  make  up  that  amount 
I  less  had  been  granted.  To  the  settlers 
^tbcnew  States,  including  foreigners  who  had 
3  declaration  of  their  intentions  to  bc- 
e  naturalized  citizens,  it  gave  a  pre-emption 
ihtin  the  public  lands,  to  the  amount  of  one 
l«r  section :  160  acres.  Then  it  distributed 
liTholo  amount  of  the  laud  revenue,  after  de- 
Kion  of  the  ten  and  the  five  per  centum  to 


the  new  States,  to  all  the  old  States  and  new 
States  together,  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion: and  included  all  the  States  yet  to  bo 
created  in  this  scheme  of  distribution.    And 
that  no  part  of  the  people  should  go  without 
their  share  in  these  largesses,  the  Territories; 
though  not  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
though  not  a  Territory,  were  also  embraced  in 
the  plan — each  to  receive  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers.    So  many  inducements  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  to  desire  the  bill,  and  such  a 
chance  for  popularity  to  its  authors,  made  sure, 
not  only  of  its  passage,  but  of  its  claim  to  the 
national  gratitude.    To  the  eye  of  patriotism,  it 
was  all  a  venal  proceeding — an  attempt  to  buy 
up  the  r»r.T,\pi  with  their  own  money— having 
the  money  to  borrow  first.    For  it  so  happened 
that  while  the  distribution  bill  was  passing  in 
one  House,  to  divide  out  money  among  the 
States  and  the  people,  there  was  a  loan  bill  de- 
TcL^ing  in  the  other  House,  to  borrow  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  for  three  yean  *  and  also,  a 
tax  bill  to  produce  eighteen  millions  a  year  to 
reimburse  that  loan,  and  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  government.    To  make  a  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  the  land  revenue  (equal 
to  several  millions  per  annum),  looked  like 
fatuity;  and  was  so  in  a  financial  or  govern- 
mental point  of  view.  But  it  was  supposed  that 
the  distribution  scheme  would  be  irresistibly 
popular — that  it  would  chain  the  people  and 
the  States  to  the  party  which  passed  it — and 
insure  them  success  in  the  ensuing  presidential 
eledtions.    Baseless  calculation,  as  it  applied 
to  the  people !  Vain  hope,  as  it  applied  to  them- 
selves !    The  very  men  that  passed  the  bill  had 
to  repeal  it,  imder  the  sneaking  term  of  suspen- 
sion, before  their  terms  of  service  were  out — 
within  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  it  was 
passed!  to  be  precise,  within  eleven  calendar 
months  and  twelve  days,  from  the  day  of  its 
passage — counting  from  the  dkys,  inclusive  of 
both,  on  which  John  Tyler,  President,  approved 
and  disapproved  it — whereof,  hereafter.    But  it 
passed  1  and  was  obliged  to  pass.   It  was  a  case 
of  mutual  assurance  with  the  other  whig  mea- 
sures, and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  party  vote- 
Mr.  Preston  excepted — ^who  "  broke  ranks,"  and 
voted  with  the  democracy,  making  the  negativB 
vote  23.    Tho  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeah — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay* 
ard,  Berrien,  Ohoate,  Olay  of  Kentucky,  OlaytMl| 
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Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington, 
Kerr.  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Southard,  Talhnadge,  White,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King, 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce, 
Preston,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon, 
Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
Young. 

In  the  House  the  vote  was  close — almost 
even — 116  to  108.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas— Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Elisha 
H.  Allen,  Land^  W.  Andrews,  Sherlock  J.  An- 
drews, Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  B.  Aycrigg, 
Alfred  Babcock,  Osmyn  Baker,  Daniel  D.  Bar- 
nard, Victory  Birdseye,  Henry  Black,  Berni^d 
Blair,  William  ^V .  Boardman,  Nathaniel  B.  B6r- 
den,  John  M.  Botts,  George  N.  Briggs,  John  H. 
Brockway,  David  Bronson,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
Barker  Bumell,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Thomas 
J.  Campbell,  Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Thomas  C. 
Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  Staley  N.  Clarke, 
James  Cooper,  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  Robert  B. 
Cranston,  James  H.  Cravens,  Caleb  Cushing, 
Edmund  Deberry,  John  Edwards,  Horace  Eve- 
rett, William  P.  Fessenden,  Millard  Fillmore, 

A.  Lawrence  Foster,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Meredith 
P.  Gentry,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  William  L. 
Goggin,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Willis  Green,  John 
Greig,  Hiland  Hall,  William  Halstead,  William 
S.  Hastings,  Thomas  Henry,  Charles  Hudson, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  James  Ii-vin,  William  W.  Irvin, 
Francis  James,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Isaac  D. 
Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Henry  S.  Lane,  Joseph 
Lawrence,  Archibald  L.  Linn,  Thomas  F.  Mar- 
shall, Samson  Mason,  Joshua  Mathiot,  John 
Mattocks,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell,  John  Maynard. 
John  Moore,  Christopher  Morgan,  Calvary  Mor- 
ris, Jeremiah  Morrow,  Thomas  B.  Osborne, 
Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  James  A.  Pearce,  Nathaniel 
G.  Pendleton,  John  Pope,  Cuthbert  Powell, 
George  H.  ProflSt,  Robert  Ramsey,  Benjamin 
Randall,  Aleximder  Randall,  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Kenneth  Rayner,  Joseph  Ridgway,  George 

B.  Rodney,  William  Russel,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  John  Sergeant,  William  Simonton,  Wil- 
liam Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Augustus  11.  SoUers, 
James  C.  Sprigg,  Edward  Stanly,  Samuel  Stoke- 
ly,  Charles  C.  Stratton,  Alex.inder  H.  H.  Stuart, 
George  W.  Summers,  John  Taliaferro,  John  B. 
Thompson,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Joseph  L. 
Tillinghast,  George  W.  Toland,  Thomas  A.  Tom- 
linson,  Philip  Triplett,  Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph 
R.  Underwood,  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  David 
Wallace,  William  H.  Wa.shington,  Edward  D. 
White,  Joseph  L.  White.  Thomas  W.  Williams, 
Lewis  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Robert 
0.  Winthrop,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke,  Augustus 
Young,  John  Young. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  nogative,  are : 


Nays — Messrs.  Julius  C.  Alfir 
H.  Arrington, Charles  G.  ...herton,  Linn Bunfa 


rd,  Arelutjij 
-      ■  'i  Luin  BankR 

Henry  W.  Beeson,  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack  HasZ 
S.  Bpwne,  Linn  Boyd,  David  P.  Brewster  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Joseph  Eebert  CMu^h 
G   Ferris   John  G.  Floyd^  Jo^h  I'oS 
Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  ThomS 
W.  Gihner,  William  O.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordm 
James  Graham,  Amos  Gustine,  Richart  W  Hv 
bersham,  William  A.  Harris,  John  HastinBg 
Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac  E.  Hohnes,  GeoreeW' 
Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  George  S.  Houston" 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  Wi?! 
liam  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.Jones  Georee 
M.  Keim,  Edmund  Burke,  Sampson  H.'  Butler 
William  Butler,  William  0.  Butler  Green  W 
Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell  I 
William  B.  Campbell,  George  B.  Gary,  Reuben 
Chapman,  Nathan  Clilford,  Andrew  Kennedy 
Thomas  Butler  King,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Nathaniei 
S.  Littlefield,  Joshua  A.  Lowell,  Abraham  Mc- 
Clellan,  Robert  McClellan,  James  J.  McKay  I 
John  McKeon,  Francis  Mallory,  Albert  G.  Mai- 1 
chand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John  Thompson  JIasoD  I 
James  Mathews,  William  Medill,  James  A.  Jfc  I 
riwether,  John  Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  Eugeniusl 
A.  Nisbet,  William  M.  Oliver,  William  Parmen-I 
ter,  Samuel  Patridge,  WiUiam  W.  Payne  Fnm-f 
cis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumcr,  James  G.  Clin-L 
ton,  Walter  Coles,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Eichardl 
D.  Davis,  John  B.  Dawson.  Ezra  Dean,  DaTjjl 
Dimock,  jr.,  Willium  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig.Iril 
A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards,  John  K.  Eedim!.| 
Abraham  Rencher,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Lewis! 
Riggs,  James  Rogers,  James  I.  Roosevelt,  Johal 
Sanford,  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Tristram  Shawl 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Benjamin  G.  Shicldd 
John  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenrod,  Thomas  D.Som 
ter,  George  Sweney,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  JohJ 
Van  Buren,  Aaron  Ward,  Lott  Warren,  Harrd 
M.  Wattersonj  John  B.  Weller,  John  WestbrookJ 
James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise,  FemamiJ 
Wood. 

The  progress  of  the  «.t.use  inhe.ert  in  i 
measure  so  vicious,  was  fully  illustratvH)  in  th| 
course  of  these  distribution-bills.  First,  the]) 
were  merely  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  ped 
pie :  now  they  were  to  make  payment  of  Sta*j 
debts,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  State  sto(k( 
in  the  hands  of  London  capitalists.  Intlicb 
ginning,  they  were  to  divide  a  surplus  on  iianl 
for  which  the  government  had  no  use, 
which  ought  to  bo  returned  to  the  peoptewhj 
had  paid  it,  and  who  now  needed  it :  aftcn 
it  was  to  divide  the  land-money  years  i 
without  knowing  whether  there  would  beaii| 
surplus  or  not :  now  they  are  for  diyidi 
money  when  there  is  none  to  diride-wlii 
there  is  a  treasury  deficit— and  loans  and  t 
required  to  supply  it.     Originally,  they  \ 
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jujjortand  limited  terms— first,  for  one  year 
_ifterff»rd9  for  five  years :  now  for  perpetui- 
ty. This  bill  provides  for  eternity.    It  is  a  ca- 
nity in  human  legislation,  and  contained  a 
j0ie  which  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  had  not 
W]  impious — an  attempt  to  manacle  future 
CoD^sses,  and  to  bind  posterity  through  un- 
born generaiiona.     The  clause  ran  in  these 
fords:  That  if,  at  any  time  during  the  exist- 
jjice  of  this  act,  duties  on  imported   goods 
jhoald  be  raised  above  the  rate  of  the  twenty 
pet  centum  on  the  value  as  provided  in  the 
eomprdmise  act  of  1833,  then  the  distribution 
of  the  land  revenue  should  be  suspended,  and 
continue  so  until  reduced  to  that  rate ;    and 
then  be  resumed.    Fallacious  attempt  to  bind 
posterity!    It  did  not  even  bind  those  who 
tudeit:  for  the  same  Congress  disregarded  it. 
Bnt  it  shows  to  what  length  the  distribution 
spirit  had  gone ;  and  that  even  protective  tariflF 
-that  former  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the 
TOit«  of  the  people — was  sacrificed  to  it.    Mr. 
Cljy  undertaking  to  bind  all  the  Congresses 
for  ever  to  uniform  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
lan  duties.    And  while  the  distrib-ation-bill 
tlrainndertook  to  protect  and  save  the  compro- 
Biseof  1833,  the  new  tariff-bill  of  this  session, 
mdertook  to  return  the  favor  by  assuming  to 
protect  and  save   the    distribution-bill.     Its 
second  section  contained  this  proviso :  That  if 
jay  duty  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  on  the 
nlue  shall  be  levied  before  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1842,  it  should  not  stop  the  distribution 
of  the  land  revenue,  as  provided  for  in  the  dis- 
tribution act  of  the  present  session.    Thus,  the 
two  acts  were  made  mutual  assurers,  each  stip- 
uitting  for  the  life  of  the  other,  and  connecting 
things  which  had  no  mutual  relation  except  in 
the  coalitions  of  politicians  ;   but,  like  other 
jssurcrs,  not  able  to  save  the  lives  they  assured. 
Both  acts  were  gone  in  a  year !    And  the  mar- 
Tel  is  how  such  Himsy  absurdities  could  bo  put 
into  a  statute  1    And  the  answer,  from  the  ne- 
I  ecssity  of  conciliating  some  one's  vote,  without 
I  which  the  bills  could  not  pass.     Thus,  some 
Southern  anti-tariff  men  would  not  vote  for  the 
distribution  bill  unless  the  compromise  of  1833 
WIS  protected  j  and  some  distribution  men  of 
the  West  would  not  vote  for  the  anti-tariff  act 
unless  the  distribution  bill  was  protected.    And 
hence  the  ridiculous,  presumptuous,  and  idle 
npedieut  of  mutually  insuring  each  other. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

INSTITUTION  OP  THE  HOUK  EULE  IN  DEBATB 
IN  THE  UOUSE  OP  EEPEEi?ENTATIVE8 :  ITi 
ATTEMPT,  AND  EEPUL8E  IN  THE  SENATK. 

This  session  is  remarkable  for  the  institution 
of  the  hour  rule  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the  largest  limitation  upon  the  freedom 
of  debate  which  any  deliberative  assembly  ever 
imposed  upon  itself,  and  presents  an  eminent 
instance  of  permanent  injury  done  to  free  insti- 
tutions in  order  to  get  ridof  a  temporary  an- 
noyance.   It  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  par- 
ty, called  whig,  was  in  full  predominance  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  impatience 
of  delay  in  the  enactment  of  their  mt  qures. 
It  was   essentially  a  whig  measure — thou^ 
with  exceptions  each  way — the  body  of  the 
whigs  going  for  it ;  the  body  of  the  democracy 
against  it — several  eminent  whigs  voting  with 
them  :   Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  C. 
Dawson,  James  A.  Pearce,  Kenneth  Rayner, 
Edward  Stanly,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Ed- 
ward D.  White  and  others.    Mr.  Lott  Warren 
moved  the  rule  as  an  amendment  to  the  body 
of  the  rules ;  and,  in  the  same  moment,  moved 
the  previous  question :  which  was  carried.    The 
vote  was  immediately  taken,  and  the  rule  estab- 
lished by  a  good  majority— only  seventy-five 
members  voting  against  it.    They  were  : 

Slessrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Archibald  H. 
Arrington,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Limi  Banks, 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  John  M.  Botts,  Samuel  S. 
Bowne,  Linn  Boyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron 
Y.  Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  Barker  BumeH, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  Robert  L. 
Canithers,  George  B.  Cary,  Reuben  Chapman, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  John  R.  J. 
Daniel,  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  Andrew  W. 
Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Horace  Everett,  Charles 
G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd, 
William  O.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon,  Samuel  L. 
Hays,  Geoi-go  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck.  jr., 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Charles  Hudson,  Hiram 
P.  Hunt,  William  W.  Irwin,  William  Jack, 
Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  George  M. 
Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy.  Thomas  Butler  Kbg, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield,  Joshua 
A.  Lowell,  Abraham  McClcllan,  Robert  McClel- 
lan,  James  J.  McKay,  Francis  Mallory,  Alfted 
Marshall,  Samson  Mason,  John  Thompson  Ma- 
son, John  Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  William  Par« 
mentor,  William  W.  Payne,  James  A.  Pearce. 
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Francis  W.  Pickens,  Kenneth  Rayner,  John  R. 
Reding,  Lewis  Riggs,  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
William  Slade,  John  Snj-der,  Augustus  R.  Sel- 
lers, James  0.  Sprigg,  Edward  Stanly,  Lewis 
Steenrod,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Hopkins  L. 
Tumey,  Aaron  Ward,  John  Westbrook,  Edward 
D.  White,  Joseph  L.  Williams. 

The  Roman  republic  had  existed  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  was  verging  towards 
its  fall  under  the  first  triumvirate — (Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus) — before  pleadings  were 
•limited  to  two  hours  before  the  Judices  Se- 
LECTi.  In  the  Senate  the  speeches  of  senators 
were  never  limited  at  all ;  but  even  the  partial 
limitation  then  placed  upon  judicial  pleadings, 
but  which  were,  in  fact,  popular  orations,  drew 
from  Cicero  an  affecting  deprecation  of  its  effect 
upon  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  well  as  upon  the 
field  of  eloquence.  The  reader  of  the  admired 
treatise  on  oratory,  and  notices  of  celebrated 
orators,  will  remember  his  lamentation— as 
wise  in  its  foresight  of  evil  consequences  to  free 
institutions,  as  mournful  and  affecting  in  its 
lamentation  over  the  decline  of  oratory.  Little 
could  he  have  supposed  that  a  popular  assem- 
bly should  ever  exist,  and  in  a  country  where 
bis  writings  were  read,  which  would  voluntari- 
ly impose  upon  itself  a  far  more  rigorous  limit- 
ation than  the  one  over  which  he  grieved.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  with  our  incessant  use  of  the 
previo-as  question,  which  cuts  off  all  debate,  and 
the  hour  rule  which  limits  a  speech  to  sixty 
minutes  (constantly  reduced  by  interruptions) ; 
and  the  habit  of  fixing  an  hour  at  which  the 
question  shall  bo  tnken,  usually  brief,  and  the 
intermediate  little  time  not  secure  for  that 
question:  with  all  these  limitations  upon  the 
freeiom  of  debate  in  the  House,  ceitain  it  is 
that  such  on  anomaly  was  never  seen  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly,  and  the  business  of  a  peo- 
ple never  transacted  in  the  midst  of  such  igno- 
rance of  what  they  are  about  by  those  who  are 
doing  it. 

No  doubt  the  license  of  debate  has  been 
greatly  abused  in  our  halls  of  Congress — as  in 
those  of  the  British  parliament :  but  this  sup- 
pression of  debate  is  not  the  correction  of  the 
abuse,  but  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of 
speech :  and  that,  not  as  a  personal  privilege, 
but  as  a  rcprescntHtive  right,  essential  to  the 
welfitre  of  the  people.  For  fifty  years  of  our 
govemment  there  was  no  such  suppression : 


in  no  other  country  is  there  the  parallel  to  t 
Yet  in  all  popular  assembUes  there  is  an  ab^e 
in  the  hberty  of  speech,  inherent  in  the  rieht 
of  speech,  which  gives  to  fcction  and  folly  th. 
same  latitude  as  to  wisdom  and  patriotism 
The  English  have  found  the  best  corrective:  it 
is  in  the  House  itself— its  irregular  power:  its 
refusal  to  hear  a  member  further  when  they  an 
tired  of  him.  A  significant  scraping  and  cough- 
ing  warns  the  annoying  speaker  when  he  should 
:ea.se :  if  the  warning  is  not  taken,  a  tempest 
drowns  his  voice  :  when  he  appeals  to  the 
chair,  the  chair  reconunends  him  to  yield  to  the 
temper  of  the  House.  A  few  examples  reduce 
the  practice  to  a  rule— insures  its  observance' 
and  works  the  correction  of  the  abuse  without 
the  destruction  of  debate.  No  man  speakine 
to  the  subject,  and  giving  information  to  the 
House,  was  ever  scraped  and  coughed  down,  m 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  No  matter 
how  plain  his  language,  how  awkward  his  man- 
ner, how  confused  his  delivery,  no  long  as  he 
gives  information  he  is  heard  attentively;  while 
the  practice  falls  vith  just,  and  relentless  effect 
upon  the  loquacious  members,  who  mistake 
volubility  for  eloquence,  who  delight  them- 
selves while  annoying  the  House— who  are  in- 
sensible to  the  proprieties  of  timo  and  place 
take  the  subject  for  a  point  to  stand  on ;  and 
then  speak  off  from  it  in  all  dirccti  and 
equally  without  continuity  of  ideas  or  discon- 
nection of  words.  The  practice  of  the  British  j 
House  of  Commons  puts  an  end  to  all  such  an- 1 
noyance,  while  saving  every  thing  profitable  | 
that  any  member  can  utter. 

The  first  instance  of  enforcing  this  new  rule  1 
stands  thus  recorded  in  the  Register  of  De- 1 
bates : 

"  Mr.  Pickens  proceeded,  in  the  next  place 
to  point  out  the  items  of  expenditure  whicli  j 
might,  without  the  least  injury  to  tiie  interests 
of  the  govemment  or  to  the  piililic  service,  suf- 1 
fer  retrenchment.  He  quoted  the  report  of  the  I 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  December  9, 1840;  [ 
from  it  ho  took  the  several  items,  and  then  I 
stated  how  much,  in  his  opinion,  each  might  be  I 
reduced.  Tho  result  of  the  first  branch  of  this  j 
reduction  of  particulars  was  a  sum  to  be  re-  j 
trenched  amountmg  to  $852,000.  He  next  J 
went  into  the  items  of  pensions,  the  Floridjj 
war,  and  the  expenditures  of  Congress ;  on  | 
these,  with  a  few  minor  ones  in  addition,  hces-l 
timated  that  there  might,  without  injury,  lie  »j 
saving  of  four  millions.    Mr.  V»  had  gotten  thoi  | 
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to  in  his  subject,  and  was  just  about  to  enter 
■to*  comparison  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
fU  and  of  Treasury  notes,  when 

uThe  Chair  here  reminded  Mr.  Pickens  that 
n.  hour  had  expired. 
•^.SrPicKENS.  The  hour  out? 

"The  Chair.    Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Pickens.  [Looking  at  his  watch.] 
Wessmysoul!    Have  I  run  my  raite  ? 

tjj,  Holmes  asked  whether  his  coUet^e 
y  not  talcen  ten  minutes  for  explanations  ? 

i\[f_  Warren  desired  that  the  rule  be  en- 

;)[r  Pickens  denied  that  the  House  had 
jsTCOMtitutional  right  to  pass  such  a  rule. 

•  The  Chair  again  reminded  Mr.  Pickens 
^t  he  had  spoken  an  horn-. 

'Mr.  Pickens  would,  then,  conclude  by  say- 
Ijw  it  was  the  most  infamous  rule  ever  passed 
^jnylegislMivebody. 

«Mr.J' G.Floyd  of  New  York,  said  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  frequently  interrupted,  and 
y,  therefore,  a  right  to  continue  his  remarks. 

'The  Chair  delivered  a  contrary  opinion. 

•Mr.  Floyd  appealed  from  his  decision. 
I  'iThe  Chair  then  rose  to  put  the  question, 
fhether  the  decision  of  the  Chair  should  stand 

li  the  judgment  of  the  House  ?  when 

'Mr.  Floyd  withdrew  his  appeal. 

'Mr.  Dawson  suggested  whether  the  Chair 
Ihdnot  possibly  made  a  mistake  with  respect 
I  to  the  time. 

'The  Chair  said  there  was  no  mistake. 

"Mr.  Pickens  then  gave  notice  that  he  would 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

I  "-The  Chair  remarked  that  the  gentleman 
Ins  not  in  order. 

I  'Mr.  Pickens  said  that  if  the  motion  to 
Iftrikcontthe  enacting  clause  should  prevail, 
[he  would  move  to  amend  tfee  bill  by  introduc- 
ling  a  substitute,  giving  ample  means  to  the 
iTMSury,  but  avoiding  the  evils  of  which  he 
■  in  the  bill  now  under  consider- 


llDoil." 

The  measure  having  succeeded  in  Jie  House 
|ibich  made  the  majority  master  of  the  body, 
[enabled  them  to  pass  their  bills  without 
eastance  or  exposure,  Mr.  Clay  undertook  to 
Ido  the  same  thing  in  the  Senate.  Ho  was  im- 
jitient  to  pass  his  bills,  annoj'cd  at  the  resist- 
I  they  met,  and  dreadfully  harassed  by  the 
ies  of  warfare  to  which  thej  were  subject- 
;  and  for  which  he  had  no  turn.  The  demo- 
ntic  senators  acted  upon  a  system,  and  with  a 
urough  organization,  and  a  perfect  under- 
;.  Being  a  mmority,  and  able  to  do 
they  became  assailants,  and  attacked 
tessantly ;  not  by  formal  orations  against  the 
kkole  body  of  a  measure,  but  by  sudden,  short, 
1  pungent  speeches,  directed  against  the  vul- 


nerable parts ;  and  pointed  by  proffered  amend- 
ments.    Amendments  were  continually  offered 
— a  great  number  being  prepared  every  night, 
and  placed  in  suitable  hands  for  use  the  next 
day — always  commendably  calculated  to  expose 
an  evil,  and  to  present  a  remedy.    Near  forty 
propositions  of  amendment  were  offered  to  the 
firat  fiscal  agent  bill  alone — the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  upon  them  seven  and  thirty  times.    All 
the  other  prominent  bills — distribution,  bank- 
rupt, fiscal  corporation — new  tariff  act,  called  • 
revenue — ^were  served  the  same  way.     Every 
proposed   amendment   made  an  issue,  which 
fixed  public  attention,  and  would  work  out  in 
our  favor — end  as  it  might.    If  we  carried  it, 
which  was  seldom,  there  was  a  good  point 
gained :  if  we  lost  it.  there  was  a  bad  point  ex- 
posed.   In  either  event  we  had  the  advantage  of 
discussion,  which  placed  our  adversaries  in  the 
wrong ;  and  the  speaking  fact  of  the  yeas  and 
nays — which  told  how  every  man  was  upon  every 
point.    We  had  in  our  ranks  every  variety  of 
speaking  talent,  from  plain  and  calm  up  to  fiery 
and  brilliant — and  all  matter-of-fact  men — their 
heads  well  stored  with  knowledge.    There  were 
but  twenty-two  of  us ;  but  every  one  a  speaker, 
and  efiective.   We  kept  their  measures  upon  the 
anvil,  and  hammered  them  continually :  we  im- 
paled them  against  the  wall,  and  stabbed  them 
incessantly.    The  Globe  newspaper  was  a  pow- 
erful ally  (Messrs.  Blair  and  Rives);   setting 
off  all  we  did  to  the  best  advantage  in  strong 
editorials — and  carrying  out  our  speeches,  fresh 
and  hot,  to  the  people :  and  we  felt  victorious 
in  the  midst  of  unbroken  defeats.    Mr.  Clay's 
temperament  could  not  stand  it,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  silence  the  troublesome  minority, 
and  got  the  acquiescence  of  his  party,  and  the 
promise  of  their  .support :    and  boldly  com- 
menced his  operations — avowing  his  design,  at 
the  same  time,  in  open  Senate. 

It  was  on  the  12th  day  of  July— just  four 
days  after  the  new  rule  had  been  enforced  in 
the  L  ase,  and  thereby  established  (for  up  to 
that  day,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
enforced) — that  Mr.  Clay  made  his  first  move- 
ment towards  its  introduction  in  the  Senate; 
and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wright  of  New  York — one 
of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  waste  tlhic  in 
the  Senate,  or  to  speak  without  edification  to 
those  who  would  listen.  It  was  on  the  famous 
fiscal  bank  bill,  and  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Wright 
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to  strike  out  the  large  subscription  reserved  for 
the  goyernnicnt,  bo  as  to  keep  the  government 
unconnected  with  the  business  of  the  bank. 
The  mover  made  some  remarks  in  favor  of  his 
motion — to  which  Mr.  Clay  replied :  and  then 
went  on  to  say : 

"  He  could  not  help  regarding  the  opposition 
to  this  measure  as  one  eminently  calculated  to 
delay  the  public  business,  with  no  other  object 
that  he  could  .'ec  than  that  of  protracting  to  the 
last  moment  the  measures  for  which  this  ses- 
sion had  been  expressly  called  to  give  to  the 
people.  This  too  was  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
cduntrv  was  crying  out  in  an  agony  of  distress 
for  relief." 

These  remarks,  conveying  a  general  imputa- 
tion upon  the  minority  senators  of  factious  con- 
duct in  delaying  tho  public  business,  and  thwart- 
ing the  will  of  the  people,  justified  an  answer 
from  any  one  of  them  to  whom  it  was  appli- 
cable :  and  first  received  it  from  Mr.  Calhoun. 

"  Mr.  Callioun  was  not  surprised  at  the  impa- 
tience of  the  senator  fiom  Kentucky,  though  he 
was  at  his  attributing  to  this  side  of  the  cham- 
ber the  delaj^s  and  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  favorite  measure.  How  many  days  did 
the  senator  himself  spend  in  amending  his  own 
bill  ?  The  bill  liad  been  twelve  days  before  the 
Senntc,  and  eight  of  those  had  been  occupied  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  '^hftt  delay  did  not 
originate  on  this  side  of  tuo  House ;  but  now 
that  the  time  which  was  cheerfully  accorded  to 
him  and  his  friends  is  to  be  reciprocated,  before 
half  of  it  is  over,  the  charge  of  factious  delay  is 
raised.  Surely  the  urgency  and  impatience  of 
the  senator  and  his  friends  cannot  bo  so  very 
great  that  the  minority  must  not  be  allowed  to 
employ  as  many  days  in  amending  their  bill  as 
they  took  themselves  to  alter  it.  The  senator 
from  Kentucky  says  he  is  afraid,  if  we  go  on  in 
this  way,  we  will  not  get  through  the  measures 
of  this  session  till  the  last  of  autumn,  is  not 
the  fault  in  himself,  and  in  .the  natu'^e  of  the 
measures  he  urges  so  impatiently  ?  These  mea- 
sures arc  such  as  the  senators  in  the  minority 
are  wholly  opposed  to  on  principle — such  as 
they  conscientiously  believe  are  unconstitu- 
tional— and  is  it  not  then  right  to  resist  them, 
and  prevent,  if  they  can,  all  invasions  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  Why  does  he  build  upon  such  un- 
reasonable expectations  as  to  calculate  on  carry- 
ing measures  of  this  magnitude  and  importance 
with  a  few  days  of  hasty  legislation  on  each  ? 
What  are  the  measures  proposed  by  tho  sen- 
ator? They  comprise  the  whole  federal  sys- 
tem, which  it  took  forty  years,  from  1789  to 
1829,  to  establish — but  which  are  now,  happilj^ 
for  the  country,  prostrate  in  ihe  dust.  And  it 
IS  these  measures,  fraught  with  such  important 


results  that   are  now  sought   to  be  h    • 
through  in  one  extra  session ;  measures  S 
without  consuming  one  particle  of  u-cIm  ?^ 
to  discuss  fully   would. require,  instead'f? 
extra  session  of  Congress,  four  or  five  J  i 
sessions.    The  senator  said  the  country^'  " 
agony,  crying  for  "action,"  " action."   m!! 'M 
dersfood  whence  that  cry  came— it  campf. 
the  holdert  of  State  stocks,  the  men  who? 
pccted  another  expansion,  to  relieve  thcni.oi„ 
at  tho  expense  of  government.    "  A«*;l'l '  I 


Action "—  I 

cr  '^ ''  t^i     I 

der,"  "plunder;"  and  ho  assured  the  pcutkS  I 

that  he  could  not  be  more  anxious  in  .>i-„;»  ^  I 


"  action,"  meant  nothing  but  "  plunder » '  „i„„  I 


more  anxious  in  nrcin'r  iJ  I 
a  system  of  plunder  than  he  (Mr.  Callmnni 
would  bo  in  opposing  it.  He  so  understood  th 
senwca-  and  ho  inquired  of  him,  whether  h 
called  this  an  insidious  amendment  ?  | 

This  was  a  sharp  reply,  just  in  it,  ^(^^,1 
spirited  in  its  tone,  judicious  in  expamljn!  the 
basis  of  tho  new  debate  that  was  to  come 
on ;  and  greatly  irritated  Mr.  Clay.  He  im- 
mediately  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  impeach 
the  motives  of  senators,  and  catching  up  Mr 
Calhoun  on  that  point,  and  strongly  contistiiw 
it,  brought  on  a  rapid  succession  of  contradio: 
tory  asseverations :  Thus : 

"  Mr.  Clay.    I  said  no  such  thing,  sir'  Ic 
not  say  any  thing  about  the  moticesoim'A 

"Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  understood  the  eem-i 
tor's  meaning  to  be  that  the  motives  of  the  od-I 
position  were  factious  and  frivolous. 

"  Mr.  Clay.    I  said  no  such  thing,  gir. 

"  ISIr.  Calhoun.    It  was  so  understood. 

"  Mr.  Clay.    No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

"Mr.  Calhoun..  Yes,  sir,  yes;  it  could  bel 
understood  in  no  other  way.  I 

"  Mr.  Clay.  What  I  did  sav,  was,  that  thel 
effect  of  such  amendments,  and  of  consumiiwl 
time  in  debating  them,  would  be  a  waste  of  ihjj 
time  from  the  business  of  the  session ;  and.conJel 
qucntly,  would  produce  unnecessary  delay  aofl 
embarrassment.  I  said  nothing  of  wioai"ej>-ll 
only  spoke  of  the  practical  effect  and  result,    f 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  understood  ithadlJ 
repeated  for  the  second  time  that  there  coull 
be  no  other  motive  or  object  entertained  by  thej 
senators  in  the  opposition,  in  makin?  md' 
mcnts  and  speeches  on  this  bill,  than  to  em 
barrass  tho  majority  by  frivolous  and  veiatiot 
delay. 

"  Mr.  Clay  insisted  that  he  made  use  of  noj 
sertions  as  to  motives. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  senator  means  to  ajl 
tliat  he  does  not  accuse  this  side  of  the  Houa 
of  bringing  forward  propositions  for  the  alt  o 
delay,  he  wished  to  understand  him. 

"Mr.  Clay.    I  intended  that. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  repeated  that  lie  understo 
the  senator  to  mean  that  tlie  senators  in  the  ow 
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^tion  ven  spinning  out  the  time  for  no  other 
^Tiose  but  that  of  delaying  and  embarrassing 

..  jir  Clav  admitted  that  was  his  meaning, 
^ugh  not  thus  expressed." 

So  ended  this  keen  colloquy  in  which  the  perti- 
njcitv  uii'l  clear  perceptions  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
Itonirht  out  the  admission  that  the  impeachment 
of  motives  was  intended,  but  not  expressed. 
Hiving  got  this  admission  Mr.  Calhoun  went  on 
to  defy  the  accusation  of  faction  and  frivolity, 

1  to  declare  a  determination  in  the  minority 
id  continue  in  their  course ;  and  put  a  per- 
anptory  question  to  Mr.  Clay. 

ijlr. Calhoun  observed  that  to  attempt^ by 
fflch  charges  of  factious  and  frivolous  motives, 

0  silence  the  opposition,  was  wholly  useless. 
He  and  bis  friends  had  princip^les  to  contend  for 
llutwcre  neither  new  nor  frivolous,  and  they 
fould  hero  now,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
iiIjccs,  maintiun  them  against  those  measures,  in 
HrhateTcr  way  they  thought  most  efBcicnt.  Did 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  mean  to  apply  to  the 
Senate  the  gag  law  passed  in  the  other  branch 
otCongress  t  If  he  did,  it  was  time  he  should 
know  that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun),  and  his  friends 
irere  ready  to  meet  him  on  that  point." 

Ibis  question,  and  the  avowed  readiness  to 
meet  the  gagging  attempt,  were  not  spoken  with- 
out warrant.  The  democratic  senators  having 
jot  wind  of  what  was  to  come,  had  consulted 
together  and  taken  their  resolve  to  defy  and  to 
to  it— to  resist  its  introduction,  and  trample 
upon  the  rule,  if  voted :  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
pin  an  advantage  with  the  public  by  rendering 
odious  their  attempt.  Mr.  Clay  answered  argu- 
mentatively  for  the  rule,  and  that  the  people 
were  for  it:  ,  • 

"Let  those  senators  go  into  the  country,  and 
liicy  will  find  the  whole  body  of  tho  pc  ;  V^ 
xmplaining  of  the  delay  and  interruption  ( :" '  :,•• 
i  nslional  business,  by  their  long  speeches  in  Cou 
J  pess;  and  if  they  will  be  but  admonished  by 
tiie  people,  they  will  come  back  with  a  lesson  to 
[  cat  short  tb.oir  debating,  and  give  thnir  atten- 
tion more  to  action  than  to  yords.     VV  ho  ever 

1  heard  that  the  people  would  be  dipmi'sficd  with 
[  tlie  abridgment  of  speeches  in  Congress  ?    He 

i  never  heard  tho  shortness  of  speeches  com- 
1  plained  of.    Indeed,  he  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  people  would  get  up  remonstrances  against 
I  kngthy  speeches  in  Congress." 

With  respect  to  the  defiance,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
I  turned  it,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
I  bring  forAvard  the  measure. 

"With  regard  to  the  intimation  of  the  gentle- 
I  us  from  i^outh  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun],  he 


understood  him  and  his  course  perfectly  well, 
and  told  him  and  his  iViends  that,  for  himself, 
he  knew  not  how  his  friends  would  act ;  he  was 
ready  at  any  moment  to  bring  forward  and  sup- 
port a  measure  which  should  give  to  the  ma- 
jority the  control  of  the  business  of  theSenate 
of  the  United  States.  Let  them  denounce  it  as 
much  as  they  pleased  in  advance :  unmoved  by 
any  of  their  denunciations  and  threats,  standing 
firm  in  tho  support  of  the  interests  which  he 
believed  the  country  demands,  for  one,  he  was 
ready  for  the  adoption  of  a  rule  which  would 
place  the  business  of  the  Senate  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  majority  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Clay  was  now  committed  to  bring  for 
ward  the  measure ;  and  was  instantly  and  defy- 
'ngly  invited  to  do  so 

"  Mr.  CALHof  V  said  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  senator's  predilection  for  a  gag  law.  Let 
him  bring  on  that  measure  as  soon  as  ever  he 
pleases. 

Mr.  Beki.n.    Com':    n  with  it." 

Without  waiting  for  „ ,  y  thing  further  from 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calho  "i  ^  rocecded  to  show  him, 
still  further,  how  little  his  threat  .vas  heeded ; 
and  taunt  -J  ".  .n  with  wishing!;  :.'  revive  tho 
spirit  of  t!  e  ali...i  and  sedition  laws: 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
if  the  senator  was  not  acting  on  the  federal  side, 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  persuade  the  American 
people  of  the  fact,  by  showing  them  his  love  of 
gag  laws,  and  strong  (^position  to  silence  both 
the  nationn^  councils  and  the  press.     Did  he  not 
remember  something  about  an  alien  and  sedition 
law,  and  can  he  fail  to  iierceive  the  relationship 
with  the  measure  he  contemplates  to  put  down 
debate  here  ?    What  is  the  difference,  in  prin- 
ciple, between  his  gag  law  and  the  alien  and 
sedition  law?    We  are  gravely  told  that  the 
speaking  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
which  is  to  convey  to  them  full  information  on 
the  subjects  of  legislation  in  their  councils,  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  must  be  abated.    Who 
consumed  the  time  of  last  Congress  in  long 
speeches,  vexatious  and  frivolous  attempts  to 
embarrass  and  thwart  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, and  useless  opposition,  tending  to  no  end 
but  that  out  of  doors,  the  presidential  election  1 
Who  but  the  senator  and  his  party,  then  in  tho 
minority  ?    But  now,  when  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  most  important  measures  ever 
pressed  forward  together  in  ono  session,  he  is 
tho  first  to  threaten  a  gag  law,  to  choke  off  de- 
bate, and  deprive  the  minority  even  of  the  poor 
privilege  of  entering  their  protest." 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
mildest  and  most  amicable— one  of  the  gentlest 
language,  and  firmest  purpose — was  Dr.  Linn, 
of  Missouri.    The  temper  of  the  minority  senar 
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tors  may  be  judged  by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  hip 
remarks. 

"  He  (Mr.  Linn)  would  for  his  partj  make  a 
few  remarks  here,  and  in  doing  so  he  mtended 
to  be  as  pointed  as  possible,  for  he  had  now,  he 
found,  to  contend  for  liberty  of  speech;  and 
while  any  of  that  liberty  was  lef^  he  would 
give  his  remarks  the  utmost  bounds  consistent 
with  his  own  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself 
his  constituents,  and  the  country.  The  whigs, 
during  the  late  administration,  had  brought  to 
bear  a  system  of  assault  against  the  majority  in 
power,  which  might  justly  be  characterised  as 
triTolous  and  Tcxatious,  and  nothing  else ;  yet 
they  had  always  been  treated  by  the  majority 
with  courtesy  and  forbearance ;  and  the  utmost 
latitude  of  debate  had  been  allowed  them  with- 
out interruption.  In  a  session  of  six  months, 
they  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
speeches  for  electioneering  cITect,  so  that  only 
twenty -eight  bills  were  passed.  These  election- 
eering speeches,  on  all  occasions  that  could  be 
started,  whether  the  presentation  of  a  petition, 
motion,  or  a  resolution,  or  discussion  of  a  bill, 
were  uniformly  and  studiously  of  the  most  in- 
sulting character  to  the  majority,  whose  mildest 
form  of  designation  was  "  collar  men ;"  and  other 
epithets  equally  degrading.  How  often  had  it 
been  said  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
"  What  could  be  expected  from  a  House  so  con- 
stituted 7  "  Trace  back  the  course  of  that  party, 
step  by  step,  to  1834,  and  it  may  be  tracked  in 
blood.  The  outrages  in  New  York  in  that  year 
are  not  forgotten.  The  fierce  and  fiendish  spirit 
of  strife  and  usurpatioi||  which  prompted  the 
seizure  of  public  arms,  to  turn  them  against 
those  who  were  their  fellow-citizens,  is  yet  fresh 
as  over,  and  ready  to  win  its  way  to  what  it 
aims  at  What  was  done  then,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  shadow  of  the  great  money  power, 
may  be  done  again.  He  (Mr.  Linn)  had  mark- 
ed them,  and  nothing  should  restrain  him  from 
doing  his  duty  and  standing  up  in  the  front 
lank  of  opposition  to  keep  them  from  the  in- 
novations they  meditated.  Neither  the  frown 
nor  menace  of  any  ^cader  of  that  party — no  lofty 
bearing,  or  shaking  of  the  mane-r-wouid  deter 
him  from  the  fearless  and  honest  discharge  of 
those  obligations  which  were  due  to  his  consti- 
tuents and  to  the  country.  Ho  next  adverted 
to  the  conduct  of  the  whig  party  when  the  sub- 
treasury  was  under  discussion,  and  reminded 
the  present  party  in  power  of  the  forbearance 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  contrasting 
that  treatment  with  the  manifestations  now 
made  to  the  minority.  We  aro  no\7.  said  Mr. 
Linn  in  conclusion,  to  be  checked;  but  I  tell 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  any  other  sen- 
ator who  chooses  to  tread  in  his  steps,  that  he 
is  about  to  deal  a  double  hendod  game  at  which 
two  can  play.  He  is  welcome  to  try  his  skill. 
But  I  would  expect  that  some  on  that  side  are 
not  prepared  to  go  quito  so  far ;  and  that  there 
Ui  yet  among  them  suiflciont  liberality  to  coun- 


or 
got  the 


terbalaooe  political  feelmg,  and  induce  them  im 
to  object  to  our  right  of  spending  as  much  C, 
in  trying  to  improve  their  bill  as  thev  w! 
taken  themselves  to  dip  and  pare  and  8^^;? 
to  then:  own  &ncies."  ^  "■ 

Here  this  irritatmg  pomt  rested  for  the  day 
—and  for  three  days,  when  it  was  revived  by 
the  reproaches  and  threats  of  Mr.  Ckyagaingt 
the  minority. 

«  The  House  (he  said)  bad  been  treadine 
the  heels  of  the  Senate,  aad  at  last  had  got\™ 
start  of  it  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  busiaes* 
of  this  session.  The  reason  was  obvious  The 
majority  there  is  for  action,  and  has  secured  it. 
Some  change  was  called  for  m  this  chamber 
The  truth  is  that  the  minority  here  control  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  and  cause  all  the  delsvof 
the  public  business.  They  obstruct  the  maioritv 
in  the  dispatch  of  all  business  of  importance  to 
the  country,  and  particularly  those  measures 
which  the  majority  is  bound  to  give  to  the 
cotlntry  without  further  delay.  Did  not  tliis 
reduce  the  majority  to  the  necessity  of  adoptini? 
some  measure  which  would  place  the  control  ot 
the  business  of  the  session  in  their  hands  ?  It 
was  impossible  to  do  without  it :  it  must  h  n- 
sorted  to." 

To  this  Mr.  Calhoun  replied: 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  tells  the  Senate 
the  other  House  has  got  before  it.  Hovr  has 
the  other  House  got  before  the  Senate?  By  a 
despotic  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  majority. 
By  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  m- 
ging  their  representatives.  By  preventing  the 
minority  from  its  free  exercise  of  its  right  of  re- 
monstrance. This  is  the  way  the  House  has  got 
before  the  Senate.  And  now  there  was  too 
much  evidence  to  doubt  that  the  Senate  was  to 
bo  made  to  keep  up  with  the  House  by  the  same 
means." 

Mr.  Clay,  finding  such  undaunted  opposition 
to  the  hour  rule,  replied  in  a  way  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  the  threat  of  that  rule  was  giveu  up, 
and  that  a  measure  of  a  different  kind,  but 
equally  effective,  was  to  be  proposed;  tc.i 
would  be  certably  Adopted.    He  said: 

"  If  he  did  not  adopt  the  same  means  which 
had  proved  so  beneficial  in  cho  other  House,  h« 
would  have  something  equally  efficient  to  olfcr. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  cheerful  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  when  it,  should  come  before  the 
Senate.  So  far  f  om  the  rule  being  condemned, 
ho  •  juld  venture  to  say  that  it  would  bo  gene- 
rally approved.  It  was  the  means  of  controlling 
the  business,  abridging  long  and  uriicct'ssarj 
speeches,  and  would  be  every  way  hailal  ns  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  ng«." 

This  glimpse  of  another  measure,  conlirmed 
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lu  minority  in  the  belief  of  what  they  h«d 
l^,,tl«t  several  whig  senators  had  refused 
tojoffith  Mr.  Clay  for  the  hour  rule,  and  forced 
liBto  give  it  up;  but  they  had  agreed  to  go  for 
tlie  previous  question,  which  he  held  to  be  equally 
^ye ;  and  was,  in  fact,  more  so— as  it  cut 
jffdebate  at  any  moment  It  was  just  as  offen- 
^  g3  the  other.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  was 
tiB  first  to  meet  the  threat,  under  this  new 
taa  and  the  Register  of  Debates  shows  this 


I  Jlr.  King  siud  the  senator  firom  Kentucky 
mplained  of  three  weeks  and  a  half  haying 
jeen  lost  in  amendmeutS  to  his  bill.  Was  not 
tlie  senator  aware  that  it  was  himself  and  his 
ftiends  had  consumed  mosi,  cf  that  time  ?  But 
jowthat  the  minority  had  to  take  it  up,  the 
Seiute  is  told  there  must  be  a  gag  law.  Did 
he  understand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
^tor  to  introduce  that  measure  ? 

»JIr.  Clay.    I  will,  sir ;  I  will ! 

'Mr.KiNO.  I  tell  the  senator,  then,  th&t  he 
BBTmake  his  an-angemonts  at  his  boarding- 
loise  for  the  winter. 

"Mr.  Clay.    Very  well,  sir. 

"Mr.  Kino  was  truly  sorry  to  see  the  honor- 
ible  senator  so  far  forgetting  what  is  due  to  the 
Senate,  as  to  talk  of  coercing  it  by  any  possible 
ibridgment  of  its  free  action.  The  freedom  of 
debate  had  never  yet  been  abridged  in  that  body, 
m  the  foundation  of  this  government.  Was 
it  fit  or  becoming,  after  fifty  years  of  unre- 
gtnincd  liberty,  to  threaten  it  with  a  gag  law  ? 
He  could  tell  the  senator  that,  peaceable  a  man 
u  he  (Mr.  Kino)  was,  whenever  it  was  at- 
tempted to  violate  that  sanctuary,  he,  for  on©. 
fould  resist  that  attempt  even  unto  the  death." 

The  issue  was  now  made  up,  and  the  determi- 
mtion  on  both  sides  declared — on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clay,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  party,  to 
introduce  the  previous  qUestion  in  the  Senate, 
(or  the  purpose  of  cutting  oflf  debate  and  amend- 
ments; on  the  part  of  the  minority,  to  resist 
the  rule— not  only  its  establishment,  but  "  'j 
elocution.  This  was  a  delicate  step,  and  re- 
I  quired  justification  before  the  public,  before  a 
scene  of  resistance  to  the  execution — involving 
disorder,  and  possibly  violence — should  come 
on.  The  sckme  baC  been  denounced,  and  de- 
fied ;  but  the  ample  reasons  against  it  had  not 
been  fully  stated ;  and  it  was  deemed  best  that 
I  solid  foundation  of  justification  for  whatever 
might  happen,  should  be  laid  beforehand  in  a 
reuoned  and  considered  speech.  The  author 
otthis  View,  was  required  to  make  that  speech  { 
udfor  that  purpoae  followed  Mr.  King. 


"  Mr.  Benton  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  on  this  menace,  so  often  thrown  out 
of  a  design  to  sti^e  debate,  and  stop  amen(^- 
ments  to  bills  in  this  chamber.  He  should  con- 
sider such  an  attempt  as  much  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  the  privileges  oi  the  cham- 
ber, as  it  would'  be  for  a  military  usurper  to 
enter  upon  us,  at  the  head  of  his  soldiery,  and 
expel  us  from  our  seats. 

"  It  is  not  in  order,  continued  Mr.  B.— it  is  not 
in  order,  and  would  be  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  refer  to  any 
thing  which  may  have  taken  place  in  that  House. 
My  business  is  with  our  own  chamber,  and  with 
the  threat  which  has  so  often  been  uttered  on 
this  floor,  during  this  extra  session,  of  stifling 
debate,  and  cutting  off  amendments,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  previous  question.      % 

"  With  respect  to  debates,  senators  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  speak ;  and  while  they  speak 
to  the  subject  before  the  House,  there  is  no 
power  any  where  to  stop  them.    It  is  a  consti- 
tutional right.    When  a  member  departs  from 
the  question,  ho  is  to  be  stopped :  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chair — ^your  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  stop 
him — and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  sustain 
you  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.    We  have 
rules  for  conducting  the  debates,  and  these  rules 
only  require  to  be  enforced  in  order  to  make 
debates  decent  and  instructive  in  their  import, 
and  brief  and  reasonable  in  their  duration.   The 
government  has  been  in  operation  above  fifty 
years,  and  the  freedom  of  debate  has  been  some- 
times abused,  especially  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  when  those  out  of  power  made  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  the  arena  of  political  and 
electioneering  combat  against  the  democratic 
administration  in  power.    The  liberty  of  debate 
was  abused  during  this  time;  but  the  demo- 
cratic majority  would  not  impose  gags  and  muz- 
zles on  the  mouths  of  the  minority ;  they  would 
not  stop  their  speeches ;  considering,  and  justly 
considering,  that  the  privilege  of  speech  was  in- 
estimable and  inattackable — that  some  abuse  of 
it  was  inseparable  from  its  ei:\joyment — and  that 
it  was  better  to  endure  a  temporary  abuse  than 
to  incur  a  total  extinction  of  this  great  privi- 
lege. 

"  But,  sir,  debate  is  one  thing,  and  amendments 
another.  A  long  speech,  wandering  oflf  from  the 
bill,  Is  a  very  diti'erent  thing  from  a  short  amend- 
ment, directed  to  the  texture  of  the  bill  itself, 
and  intended  to  increase  its  beneficial,  or  to 
diminish  its  prejudicial  action.  These  amend- 
ments are  the  point  to  which  I  now  speak,  and 
to  the  nature  of  which  I  particulaily  invoke  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

"  By  the  constittition  of  the  United  States,  each 
bill  is  to  receive  three  readings,  and  each  reading 
represents  a  diflcrcnt  stage  of  proceeding,  and  a 
dinerent  mode  of  action  under  it.  The  first 
reading  is  for  information  only ;  it  is  to  let  the 
House  know  what  the  bill  is  for,  what  its  con- 
tents are ;  and  then  neither  debate  nor  amend- 
ment is  expected,  and  never  occurs,  except  in 
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extraordinary  casee.  The  second  reading  is  for 
amendments  and  debate,  and  this  reading  usually 
takes  place  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  qtmsi  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  The  third  reading,  after 
the  bill  is  engrossed,  is  for  passage ;  and  then 
it  cannot  be  amended,  and  is  usually  voted  upon 
with  little  or  no  debate.  Now,  it  is.  apparent 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  is  the  impor- 
tant one — that  it  is  the  legislative-r-the  law- 
making— reading ;  the  one  at  which  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  House  is  concentrated  upon 
it,  to  free  it  from  defects,  and  to  improve  it  to 
the  utmost — to  illustrate  its  nature,  and  trace  its 
consequences.  The  bill  is  drawn  up  in  a  com- 
mittee ;  or  it  is  received  from  a  department  in 
^he  form  of  a  projet  de  lot,  and  reported  by  "i 
committee ;  or  it  is  the  work  of  a  single  member, 
and  introduced  on  leave.  The  bill,  before  per- 
fected by  amendments,  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee, or  of  a  head  of  a  department,  or  of  a 
single  member;  and  if  amendments  are  pre- 
vented, then  thelcfj'islative  power  of  the  House 
is  annihilated ;  the  edict  of  a  secreta^Jr,  o'  a 
committee,  or  of  a  member,  becomes  the  law ; 
and  the  collected  and  concentrated  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  House  has  never  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

"  The  previous  question  cuts  ofi'  amendments ; 
and,  therefore,  neither  in  England  nor  in  the 
United  States,  until  now,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  that  question  ever  been  applied 
to  bills  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the 
second  reading.  This  question  annihilates  legis- 
lation, sots  at  nought  the  wisdom  of  the  House, 
and  expunges  the  minority.  It  is  alwr^ys  an 
Invidious  question,  but  seldom  enforced  in  Eng- 
land, and  but  little  used  in  the  carlif^r  periods 
of  our  own  government.  It  has  never  been  used 
in  the  Senate  at  nil,  never  at  any  stage  of  the 
bill ;  in  the  House  of  Rcpresentntives  it  has 
never  been  used  on  the  sucond  reading  of  a  bill, 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  until  the  present 
session — this  session,  so  ominous  in  its  call  and 
commencement,  and  which  gives  daily  proof  of 
its  alarming  tendencies,  and  of  its  unconsti- 
tutional, dangerous,  and  corrupting  measures. 
The  previous  question  has  never  yet  been  ap- 
plied in  this  chamber ;  and  to  apply  it  now,  at 
this  ominous  sijsBion,  when  all  tlio  old  federal 
measures  of  fifty  years  ago  arc  to  be  conglom- 
erated into  one  huge  and  frightful  mass,  and 
rushed  through  by  one  convulsive  effort ;  to  ap- 
ply it  now,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  muz- 
zle the  mouths,  to  gng  the  jaws,  and  tie  up  the 
tongues  of  those  whose  speeches  would  exnoso 
tiio  enormities  which  cannot  endure  the  light, 
and  present  to  the  people  these  ruinous  meas- 
ures m  the  colors  in  which  they  ought  to !»  s'.en. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  people  is  invoked — they 
aro  said  to  bo  opposed  to  long  siweches,  and  'n 
favor  of  action.  But.  do  they  want  action  with- 
out deliberation,  witliout  considciiition,  without 
knowing  what  wo  are  doing  ?  Do  they  want 
UUm  without  ameudmcnt»— without  oxamlua- 


tion  of  details — without  a  knowledge  of  ti,  • 
effect  and  operation  when  they  are  tas^Ti 
Certainly  the  people  vrish  no  such  thins  Th 
want  notlmg  which  will  not  bear  dismsi^ 
The  people  are  in  favor  of  discussion,  and  Zt 
read  our  riebates  with  more  avidity  than  f 
this  ominous  and  critical  extraordinair  sesL 
But  I  can  weU  conceive  of  those  who  are  aea^^ 

ftinan  <^nTin.fc>9   anil  nrnnf  fViom   „i:a-3      jTf- "'' 


those  debates,  and  want  them  stifled.    Old 
dition  law  federalism  is  against  them:  the c* 
morants  who  are  whetting  their  bills  for  tu 


cor- 


prey  which  the  acts  of  this  session  are  to  mw 
them,  are  against  them :  and  the  advocate  If 
these  acts,  who  can#t  answer  these  arimmenk 
and  who  shelter  weakness  under  dignified  si 
lence,  they  are  all  weary,  sick  and  tired  of  a 
contest  which  rages  on  one  side  only,  and  whioh 
exposes  at  once  the  badness  of  their  cause  mA 
the  defeat  of  its  defenders.  Sir,  this  call  for 
action  !  action !  action !  (as  it  was  well  said  vj 
terday),  comes  from  those  whose  cry  jg  pL 
der !  plunder  I  plunder !  ' ' 

"  The  previous  question,  and  the  old  Bcdition 
law,  are  measures  of  the  same  character  and 
children  of  the  same  parents,  and  intended  for 
the  same  purposes.    They  aro  to  hide  light-to 
enable  those  in  power  to  work  in  darkness-to 
enable  them  to  proceed  unmolested— and  to 
permit  them  to  establish  ruinous  measures  with- 
out  stint,  and  without  detection.   The  introduc- 
tion of  this  previous  question  into  this  body  1 
shall  resist  as  I  would  resist  its  conversion  ui'to 
a  bed  of  justice— £,?7  de  Juslice~o(  the  old 
French  monarchy,  for  the  registration  of  -oval 
edicts.   In  these  beds  of  justice— the  Parliament 
formed  into  a  bed  of  justice— the  kin<,'s  lefore 
the  revolution,  caused  their  edicts  to  be  regis- 
tered without  debate,  and  without  ameudraent. 
The  king  ordered  it,  and  it  was  done— his  word 
became  law.    On  one  occasion,  when  the  Pa^  j 
liament  was  refractory,  Louis  XIV.  entered  the 
chamber,  booted  and  spurred— a  whip  in  te  j 
hand— a  horsewhip  in  his  hand— and  stood  on 
his  feet  until  the  edict  was  registered.   This  is  | 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  passing  I 
without  debate  or  amendment,  in  France.  But,  I 
in  extenuation  of  this  conduct  of  Louis  the  XIV.,  i 
it  must  bo  remembered  that  he  was  a  veiy  young 
man  when  he  committed  this  indiscretion,  more 
derogatory  to  himself  than  to  the  i'arliamrat 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  indignity.  He 
never  repeated  it  in  his  riper  age,  for  ho  wasa 
gentlenuui  as  well  as  a  king,  and  in  a  fifty  .years' 
reign  never  repeated  that  indiscretion  of  li 
youth.     'I'ruo,  no  wliijjs  iiiaj  lie  brought  into 
our  legislative  halls  to  enforce  the  paj  imil  tlie  ( 
muzzle,  but  1  jio  against  the  ()iiii<rs  tlien:,-elves- 
agtiinst  the  inlVingomoiit  of  the  rij^lit  of  .-im-li-  I 
and  against  tlie  annihilalion  of  our  hp-latire 
faculties  by  uniiihiliiting  the  right  o(  iiiakiig 
amendments.    I  go  against  tho.'<e ;  niid  siy  tlial 
wc  shall  bo  nothing  but  a  bed  of  jii.stiie  lirllie  | 
registration  of  presidential,  or  purtisini.  or  civil 
chieftain  edicts,  when  debates  and  nniiU'JujinU  | 
are  suppa'ssed  in  this  body. 


kfincss,  maugro  all  the 
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"Sir  wben  the  pnrious  question  shall  be 

.A  jJIJb  this  chamber — when  it  shall  be 

Jmlied  to  our  bills  in  our  ^uaai  committee — I 

mmiy  t°  ^^  ™y  legislative  life  terminated. 

Uant  no  seat  here  when  that  shall  be  the  case. 

As  the  Romans  held  their  natural  Utcs,  bo  do 

I  hold  my  political  existence.    The  Roman  car- 

■  d  his  life  on  the  point  of  his  sword ;  and 

lien  that  life  ceased  to  be  honorable  to  himself, 

museful  to  his  country,  he  fell  upon  his  sword, 

Ldied.    This  made  of  that  people  the  most 

rhke  and  heroic  nation  of  the  earth.    What 

rtly  did  with  their  natural  lives,  I  am  willing 

S)  with  my  legislative  and  political  existence : 

hm  willing  to  terminate  it,  either  when  it  shall 

Leto  be  honorable  to  myself,  or  useful  to  my 

!!mtry  •  and  that  I  feel  would  be  the  case  when 

L  chamber,  stripped  of  its  constitutional  frce- 

ioB,  shall  receive  the  gag  and  muzzle  of  the 

previous  question." 

Mr.  Clay  again  took  the  floor.  He  spoke 
jiildiy,  and  coaxingly— reminded  the  minority 
of  their  own  course  when  in  power — gave  a  hint 
ibout  going  into  executive  business— but  still 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  the  majority  the  control 
ot  .--  public  business,  notwithstanding  the 
threatened  Ksistance  of  the  minority. 

"He  (Mr.  Clay)  would,  however,  say  that 

iftcrall,  he  thought  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 

i  liJcTCuld  find  it  was  better  to  go  on  with  the 

1  pablic  business  harmoniously  and  good  humor- 

',  tdlv  together,  and  all  would  get  along  better. 

HdVould  remind  the  gentlemen  of  their  own 

eourse  when  in  power,  and  the  frequent  occa- 

lions  on  which  the  minority  then  acted  with 

I  courtesy  in  allowing  their  treasury  note  bills  to 

I MS3,  aud  on  various  other  occasions.   Ho  thought 

it  Vte  understood  that  they  were  to  go  into 

esecutive  session,  and  afterwards  take  up  the 

loan  bill,   lie  should  fer  1  it  his  duty  to  take 

masurcs  to  give  tho  majority  the  control  of  the 

I  buEiuess,  maugre  all  tho  menaces  that  had  been 

1  m*le," 

Here  was  a  great  change  of  tone,  and  tho  hint 
I  ibout  going  into  executive  business  was  a  sign 

ot  hesitation,  iaintly  counterbalanced  by  the 
I  reiteratioa  of  his  purpose  under  a  sense  of  duty, 
lit  was  still  tho  morning  hour — the  hour  for 
Inioiionii,  before  the  calendar  was  called:  tho 
I  hour  for  tho  motion  ho  had  been  expected  to 
I  make,  That  motion  was  evidently  deferred. 
■  The  intimation  of  going  into  executive  business, 
Vsh  a  surprise.  Such  business  was  regularly 
I  pine  into  towards  tho  close  of  tho  day's  session 

-after  the  day's  legislative  work  was  done ; 

I'liii  this  course  was  never  departed  from  except 
linemcrgent  coses— cases  which  would  consume 
|i  whole  day,  or  could  not  wait  till  evening : 


and  no  such  cases  were  known  to  exist  at  present 
This  was  a  pause,  and  losing  a  day  in  the  carry- 
ing along  of  those  very  measures,  for  hastening 
which  the  new  rule  was  wanted.  Mr.  Cal)ioun, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hesitation  which  he 
perceived,  and  to  increase  it,  by  daring  the 
threatened  measure,  instantly  rose.  He  was 
saluted  with  cries  that  "  the  morning  hour  was 
out : "  "  not  yet ! "  said  he :  "  it  lacks  one  minute 
of  it ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  that  minute : "  and 
then  went  on  for  several  minutes. 

"  He  thought  this  business  closely  analogous 
to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.   Here  was  a  pal- 
pable attempt  to  infringe  the  right  of  speech. 
He  would  tell  the  senator  that  the  minority  had 
rights  under  the  constitution  which  they  meant 
to  exercise,  and  let  the  senator  try  when  he 
pleased  to  abridge  those  rights,  he  would  find 
it  no  easy  job.  When  had  that  (our)  side  ot  tho 
Senate  ever  sought  to  protract  discussion  unne- 
cessarily ?    [Cries  of '  never  1  never ! ']    Where 
was  there  a  body  that  had  less  abused  its  privi- 
leges ?    If  the  gag-law  was  attempted  to  be  put 
in  force,  he  would  resist  it  to  the  last.   As  judg- 
ment had  been  pronounced,  he  supposed  submis- 
sion was  expected.    The  unrestrained  liberty 
of  speech,  and  freedom  of  debate,  liad  been  pre- 
served in  the  Senate  for  fifty  years.    But  now 
the  warning  was  given  that  the  yoke  was  to  be 
put  on  it  which  had  already  been  placed  on  the 
other  branch  of  Congress.  There  never  had  been 
a  body  in  this  or  anjr  other  country,  in  which, 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  so  much  dignity  and 
decorum  of  debate  had  been  maintained.   It  was 
remarkable  for  the  fact,  the  range  of  discussion 
was  less  discursive  than  in  any  other  similar 
body  known.    Speeches  were  uniformly  con- 
fined to  the  subject  under  debate.    There  could 
bo  no  pretext  for  interference.    There  was  none 
but  that  of  all  despotisms.    He  would  give  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  notice  to  bring  on  his 
gag  measure  as  soon  as  ho  pleased.    lie  would 
find  it  r.3  such  easy  matter  as  he  seemed  to 
think." 


Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  rose  tho  instant  Mr. 
Calhoun  stopped,  and  inquired  of  the  Choir  if 
tho  morning  hour  was  out.  The  president  pro 
tempore  answered  that  it  was.  Mr.  Linn  said, 
he  desired  to  say  a  few  words.  The  chair  re- 
ferred him  to  the  Senate,  in  whoso  discretion  it 
was,  to  depart  from  the  rule.  Mr.  Linn  appealed 
to  ilio  ticnatc .  it  gave  him  leave :  and  he  stood 

up  and  said : 
• 
"It  was  an  old  Scottish  proverb,  that  threat- 
ened people  live  longest,  lie  hoped  the  liberties 
of  tho  Senate  would  yet  outlive  tho  threats  of 
tho  senator  from  Kentucky.  But,  if  tho  lash 
was  to  bo  applied,  he  would  rather  it  was  ap- 


11 
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plied  at  once,  tban  to  be  always  threatened  with 
it.  There  is  great  complaint  of  delay ;  but  who 
iraa  causing  the  delay  now  growing  out  of  this 
threat  1  Had  it  not  been  made^here  would  be 
no  necessity  for  repelling  it.  He  knew  of  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  consume 
the  time  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public 
biisiness.  He  had  never  known  his  friends, 
<  .  ile  in  the  majority,  to  complain  of  discussion. 
He  knew  very  well,  and  could  make  allowances, 
it'^i.  Ihe  senator  from  Kentucky  was  placed  in 
a  v«;"y  trying  situation.  He  knew,  also,  that 
his  political  friends  felt  themselves  to  be  in  a 
very  critical  condition.  If  he  brought  forward 
measures  that  were  questionable,  ho  had  to  en- 
counter resistance.  But  he  was  in  the  predica- 
ment that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  carry  those 
measures,  and,  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be  his 
political  ruin.  He  had  ev^ry  tiling  on  the  issue, 
hence  his  impatience  to  pronounce  judgment 
agamst  the  right  of  the  minority  to  discuss  his 
measures." 

Mr.  Clay  interrupted  Mr.  Linn,  to  say  that  he 
had  not  offered  to  pronounce  judgment.  Mr. 
Linn  gave  his  words  "  that  if  the  Senate  was 
disposed  to  do  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  do, 
they  would  adopt  the  same  rule  as  the  other 
House."  Mr.  Clay  admitted  the  words;  and 
Mr.  Linn  claimed  their  meaning  as  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  and  said : 

"  Very  well ;  if  the  senator  was  in  such  a  criti- 
cal condition  as  to  bo  obliged  to  say  he  cannot 
get  his  measures  through  without  cutting  off 
debates,  why  docs  ho  not  accept  the  proposition 
of  taking  the  vote  on  his  bank  bill  on  Monday  ? 
If  ho  brings  forward  measures  that  ha\  e  been 
battled  against  successfully  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  should  be 
opposed,  and  time  should  be  demanded  to  dis- 
cuss them  ?  The  senator  is  awaro  that  whiggory 
is  dying  off  in  the  country,  and  that  there  is  no 
time  to  bo  lost :  unless  ho  and  his  friends  pass 
these  measures  they  are  ruined.  All  he  should 
say  to  him  was,  pass  them  if  he  could.  If,  in 
order  tO  do  it,  ho  is  obliged  to  come  on  with  his 
gag  law,  he  (Mr.  Linn^  would  say  to  his  friends, 
let  them  meet  him  like  men.  Ho  was  not  for 
threatening,  but  if  ho  was  obliged  to  meet  the 
crisis,  he  would  do  it  as  became  him." 

Mr.  Berrien,  apparently  acting  on  the  hint  of 
Mr.  Clay,  moved  to  go  into  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.  A  question  of  order  was 
raised  upon  that  motion  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Tho 
Chair  decided  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
manded what  was  tho  necessity  for  going  into 
executive  business  ?  Mr.  Berrien  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  discuss  that  point :  so  the  executive 
session  was  gone  into :  and  when  it  was  over, 
tho  Senate  oc^ourned  for  tho  day. 


Here,  then,  was  a  day  lost  for  such  pre?sin, 
busmess— the  bill,  which  was  so  urjdt,  and  the 
motion,  which  was  intended  to  expedite  it 
Neith  "  of  them  touched:  and  the  omissioa 
entir  j  tlio  fault  of  the  majority.  There  was 
•evidently  a  balk.  This  was  the  15th  of  JiJv 
The  16th  came,  and  was  occupied  with  the 
quiet  transaction  of  business :  not  a  word  said 
about  tho  new  rules.  The  17th  came  and  as 
soon  as  the  Senate  met,  Mr.  Calhoun  took  the 
floor;  and  after  presenting  some  resolutions 
from  a  public  meetmg  in  Virginia,  condemning 
the  call  of  the  extra  session,  and  all  its  measures, 
he  passed  on  to  correct  an  erroneous  idea  that 
had  got  mto  the  newspapers,  that  he  himself  in 
1812,  at  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  being  actuig  chairman  of  tho  committee 
of  foreign  relations,  who  had  reported  the  war 
bill,  had  stifled  discussion— had  hurried  the  bill 
through,  and  virtually  gagged  tho  Uouse.  He 
gave  a  detail  of  circumstances,  which  showed 
the  error  of  this  report— that  all  the  causes  of 
war  had  been  discussed  before— that  there  was 
nothing  new  to  bo  said,  nor  desire  to  speak: 
and  that,  for  one  hour  before  the  vote  was  taken 
there  was  a  pause  in  tho  House,  waiting  for  a 
paper  from  the  department ;  and  no  one  choosmg 
to  occupy  any  part  of  it  with  a  speech,  for  or 
against  tho  war,  or  on  any  subject.  Ho  then 
gave  a  history  of  tho  introduction  of  the  pre. 
vious  question  into  the  House  of  Represea- 
tatives. 

"  It  had  been  never  used  before  the  11th  Con- 
gress (1810-12).  It  was  then  adopted,  as  lie  I 
always  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse 
of  tho  right  of  debate  by  Mr.  Gardinier  of  Kcir 
York,  remarkable  for  his  capacity  for  niiiiiijg  I 
long  speeches.  He  could  keep  the  floor  for  days. 
Tho  abuse  was  considered  so  great,  that  tlie  i 
previous  question  was  introduced  to  prevent  it)  j 
but  so  little  was  it  in  favor  with  those  wholi 
themselves  forced  to  adopt  it,  that  ho  won 
venture  to  sajr  without  having  looked  at  tho  I 
journals,  that  it  was  not  used  half  a  dozen  timea  I 
during  the  whole  war,  with  a  powerful  and  un-l 
scrupulous  opposition,  and  that  in  n  body  nearly  I 
two-thirds  the  size  of  tho  present  House.  Ilej 
bolieved  he  might  go  farther,  and  assert  that  it  I 
was  never  used  but  twice  during  that  eventful  j 
period.  And  now,  a  measure  ir  rodnced  under  I 
such  pressing  circumstances,  and  so  siMringljl 
used,  is  to  be  made  tho  pretext  for  introduciii(|l 
tho  gag-law  into  tho  Senate,  a  boiiy  so  machl 
smaller,  and  so  distingiushed  for  the  closenessl 
of  Its  debate  and  tho  brevity  of  its  discussion.! 
He  would  odd  tliat  from  tho  first  introduction! 
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nhe  previous  question  into  the  House  of  Kep- 
ilsentatives  his  impression  was  that  it  was  not 
'^  but  four  titaes  in  seventeen  years,  that  is 
S 1811  to  1828,  the  last  occasion  on  the  pas- 
flL  of  the  tariff  bill.  He  now  trusted  that  he 
y  repellcil  ofTectually  the  attempt  to  prepare 
rcoimtry  for  the  effort  to  gag  the  Senate,  by 
rrefercncc  to  the  early  history  of  the  previous 
Jnestion  in  the  other  House." 

jlr.  Calhoun  then  referred  to  a  decision  made 

I  j^  jjf_  Clay  when  Speaker  of  the  House, 

1  ud  the  benefit  of  which  he  claimed  argumen- 

I  tttlTelj.   Mr.  Clay  disputed  his  recollection : 

Ur,  Calhoun  reiterated.     The  senators  became 

beated  Mr.  Clay  calling  out  from  his  seat— 

«No  sir  No !  "—and  Mr.  Calhoun  answering 

I  bick  as  he  stood—"  Yes,  sir,  yes : "  and  each 

his  own  version  of  the  circumstance 

I  irithout  convincing  the  other.     He  then  retum- 

Itdtothe  point  of  irritation — the  threatened 

jpj;-andsaid: 

'The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  endeavored 
Itodraw  a  distinction  between  the  gag  law  and 
lie  old  sedition  law.  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  ad- 
liiitted  there  wiis  a  distinction — the  modern  gag 
|l»f  ffasby  far  the  most  odious.  The  sedition 
lljir  was  an  attempt  to  gag  the  people  in  their 
jiiidiriilual  character,  but  the  senator's  gag  was 
luaUempt  to  gag  the  representatives  of  the 
littple,  selected  as  their  agents  to  'leliberate, 
Ifaiiss,  and  decide  on  the  important  subjects 
lintmsted  by  them  to  this  government." 

Tills  W.1S  a  taunt,  and  senators  looked  to  see 
liiiat  would  follow.    Mr.  Clay  rose,  leisurely, 
d  Burveying  the  chamber  with  a  pleasant  ex- 
tssion  of  countenance,  said . 

"The  morning  had  been  spent  so  very  agree- 
iblv,  tliat  he  hoi)ed  the  gentlemen  were  in  a 
M  humor  to  go  on  with  the  loan  bill,  and 
word  the  necessary  relief  to  the  Treasury." 

j  The  loan  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  pro- 
1  with  in  a  most  business  stylo,  and  quite 
ably.    And  this  was  the  last  that  was 
lof  the  hour  rule,  and  the  previous  ques- 
ion  in  the  Senate :  and  the  secret  history  of 
kir  silent  abandonment  was  aftcwards  fnl'j 
nt.  Several  whig  senators  had  yielded  as- 
int  to  Mr.  Clay's  desire  for  the  hour  rule  un- 
r  the  belief  that  it  would  only  be  resisted 
irliamentarily  by  the  minority ;  but  when 
^y  saw  its  introduction  wua  to  produce  ill 
,  and  disagreeable  scenes  in  the  chamber, 
|(]r  withdrew  their  assent  j  and  left  him  with- 
it  the  votes  to  carry  it:  and  that  put  an  end 
Vol.  II.— 17 


to  the  project  of  the  hour  rule.  The  previous 
question  was  then  agreed  to  in  its  place,  sup- 
posing the  minority  would  take  it  as  a  "  com- 
promise ; "  but  when  they  found  this  measun 
was  to  be  resisted  like  the  former,  and  was 
deemed  still  more  odiou.s,  hurtful  and  degrading, 
they  withdrew  their  assent  again :  and  then  Mr. 
Clay,  brought  to  a  stand  again  for  want  of  voters, 
was  compelled  to  forego  his  design ;  and  to  re- 
.reat  from  it  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
shown.  He  affected  a  pleasantry,  but  was 
deeply  chagrined,  and  the  more  so  for  having 
failed  in  the  House  where  he  acted  in  person, 
after  succeeding  in  the  other  where  he  acted 
vicariously.  Many  of  his  friends  were  much 
dissatisli'^d.  One  of  them  said  to  me :  "  Ho 
gives  your  party  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  his 
own  a  great  deal  more."  Thus,  the  firmness  of 
the  minority  in  the  Senate — it  may  be  said, 
their  courage,  for  their  intended  resistance  con- 
templated any  possible  extremity — saved  the 
body  from  degradation — constitutional  legisla- 
tion from  suppression  —  the  liberty  of  speech 
from  extinction,  and  the  honor  of  republican 
government  from  a  disgrace  to  which  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  are  not  subjected  in  any 
monarchy  in  Europe.  The  previous  question 
has  not  been  called  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  one  hundred  years — and  never  in 
the  House  of  Peers. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

BILL  FOB  THE  RELIEF  OF  MRS.  HARRISON,  WIDOW 
OF   THE   LATE   I'RESIDENT   OF   TUE    UNITED 

STATES. 

Such  was  the  title  of  the  bill  which  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  in- 
demnity, as  it  was  explained  to  be,  to  the  family 
of  the  late  President  for  his  expenses  in  the 
presidential  election,  and  in  removing  to  the 
seat  of  government.  The  bill  itself  was  in  these 
words :  "  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  -^ut  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Harrison, 
widow  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  event  of 
her  death  before  payment,  to  the  legal  repre- 
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seutatiTes  of  the  said  William  Henry  Harrison, 
the  sum  of  $25,000.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
as  reporter  of  the  bill  from  the  select  committee 
to  whicti  had  been  referred  that  por,tion  of  thf> 
President's  message  relating  to  the  fumily  of 
hJB  predecessor,  explained  the  motives  on  winch 
tlie  bill  hod  been  founded;  and  said: 

"  That  this  sum  (??25,000)  as  far  ar  ite  under 
stood,  was  in  corresj)ondent:o  with  tl  ^  prcyail- 
iiii  sentiment  oi'  tlie  joint  c<inimittee  r'lised  on 
thia  rabject,  an!  «,'1'  which  tl  ■.  gentlemv;.  notr 
in  the  chair  had  Ik-  n  a  meinbcr.  There  had 
been  eome  diffeicn  ;  of  opinion  among  the 
mei.ibtia  of  the  coniinittec  as  to  the  sum  which 
il  wonld  be  proper  to  approp.riate,  an'l,  also,  on 
the  part  o*"  one  or  two  (.rentlfrnon  r^^  to  the  con- 
fititutionu.ity  of  the  act  itself  in  any  phapi;. 
There  had  been  more  objection  to  tht;  constitu- 
tionality than  there  had  Li .;n  i\.^  to  the  .um 
proposed.  So  far  as  there  Jiad  boon  nny  li's- 
cu  ■  :ion  in  the  committee,  it  tieemed  to  be  tlie 
giTv^ral  sense  of  those  composing  it,  that  some 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  family  of 
the  late  President,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  grant, 
but  as  an  indemnity  for  actual  expenses  incurred 
by  himself  first,  when  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. It  had  been  observed  in  the  committee, 
and  it  must  be  known  to  all  nrnibers  of  the 
House,  that,  in  the  situation  in  iv!iich  General 
Harrison  had  been  placed — far  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  for  eighteen  moiiUis  or  two 
years,  while  a  candidate  for  the  preeitlency,  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  he 
could  not  possibly  avoid — it  was  no  more  than 
equitable  that  ho  should,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, be  indemnified.  He  had  been  thus  bur- 
dened wliile  in  ch'cumstances  not  opulent ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  one  ground  on 
which  he  had  received  so  decided  proof  of  the 
people's  favor,  that  through  a  long  course  of 
public  service  ho  remained  poor,  which  was  in 
Itself  a  demonstrative  proof  tliat  he  had  remain- 
ed pure  also.  Such  had  been  his  condition  be- 
fore leaving  home  to  travel  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. After  his  an-ival  here,  he  had  been 
exposed  to  another  considerable  burden  of  ex- 
pense, far  beyond  any  amount  ho  had  received 
from  the  public  purse  during  the  short  month 
ho  had  continued  to  be  President.  His  decease 
had  left  his  family  in  circumstances  which  would 
bo  much  improved  by  this  act  of  justice  done  to 
him  by  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives. The  feeling  was  believed  to  bo  very 
generol  throughout  the  country,  and  without 
distinction  of  party,  in  favor  of  such  a  meas- 
ure." 

This  bill,  on  account  of  its  principle,  gave  rise 
to  a  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  some 
members  who  believed  they  saw  in  it  a  de- 
parture from  the  constitution,  and  the  cstablish- 
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ment  of  a  dangerons  precedent.    Mr, 
Alabama,  said : 

«  As  he  intended  to  vot»  agabst  this  pronosk 
tion  It  was  due  to  himself  to  stftte  the  S 
v;hic.h  would  actuate  him.     In  doiu"  go  hT^ 
not  xslU>d  'M  (.xamine  either  the  nTerits  or  rf 
merKs  of  Gmoral  Harrison.    They  had  notl.' 
to  do  with  tb:,  question.    The  question  W^ 
the  House  v.-.  \  uot  whether  General  Har2 
,vai:  J  wa:;  in;  a  meritorious  individual  b„ 


•:.ause  would  make  an  BDDwnri 
ation  to  his  widow  and  descendants.  TbtS 
the  question,  the  first  inquiry  was  had  th 
House  a  right  to  vote  this  money  and  if  th« 
had  was  it  proper  to  do  so?    Mr.  P  was  ™ 
of  those  who  :'elieved  that  Congress  had  n 
c.,^is^i^u  lonal  aght  to  appropriate  the  cubH 
ni(jue>-  Co;'  such  an  object.     He  quoted  the  lai 
;  iiafi,o  of  the  constitution,  and  then  inquira 
i.rther  tliig  was  an  appropriation  to  pay  3 
dtlits  of  ti.e  Union,  to  secure  the  common  (U 
fence,  or  to  promote  the  general  welfare? 
denied  that  precedents  ever  ought  to  be  col 
sidered  as  settling  a  constitutional  question. 
they  could,  then  the  people  had  no  remedy 
was  not  pretended  that  this  money  was  to 
given  as  a  reward  for  General  Harrison's  puij 
services,  but  to  reimburse  him  for  the  exped 
of  an  electioneering  campaign.    This  was  i 
finitely  worse." 

Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginiu,  said: 

"  When  he  had  yesterday  moved  for  the  risi 
of  the  committee,  he  had  not  proposed  to  1 
self  to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  Hous, 
debate,  nor  was  such  his  purpose  at  presej 
With  every  disposition  to  vote  for  this  bill  j 
had  then  fclt,  and  ho  still  felt,  himself  unabW 
give  it  his  sanction,  and  that  for  reasons  wU 
had  been  advanced  by  many  of  tlie  adTocatej 
its  favor.    This  was  not  a  place  to  indulge  f 
ing  and  sympathy :  if  it  were,  ho  prcsui 
there  would  bo  but  one  sentiment  througU 
that  House  and  throughout  the  country,] 
that  w;ould  be  in  favor  of  the  bill.   If  this « 
an  act  of  generosity,  if  the  object  were  to  vol 
bounty,  a  gratuity,  to  the  widow  or  rclativa 
the  late  President,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  0.  thatU 
ought  not  to  vote  it  in  the  representative  a 
city,  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  privately! 
their  own  personal  resources.    Tliey  hadl 
right  to  be  generous  with  the  money  of  thef 
pie.     Gentlemen  might  bestow  as  much  oil 
their  own  purses  as  they  pleased;  luti 
were  hero  as  trustees  for  the  property  of  otlj 
and  no  public  agent  was  at  liberty  to  disn 
the  trust  confided  to  him  under  the  theory  o 
government.    It  was  quite  needless  here  t 
tempt  an  eulogy  on  the  eharactcrof  the  ilia 
ous  dead ;  history  has  done  and  would  hera 
do  ample  justice  to  the  civil  and  military  ch| 
ter  of  William  Henry  Harrison.   The  rcsuj 
tho  recent  election,  a  result  unparalleled  i 
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I  ^j  jf  this  country,  spoke  the  sentiment  of 
llhMtion  in  regard  to  his  merits,  while  the 
taery  of  death  which  shrouded  the  legislatiye 
IX  the  general  gloom  which  overspread  the 
■tion  spwie  that  sentiment  in  accents  mourn- 
Sr  impressive.  But  those  rhapsodies  m  which 
LAiiiien  had  indulged,  might,  he  thought,  bet- 
fbe  deferred  for  some  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
•it  least  reserved  for  other  theatres  than  this. 
Lyhad  come  up  here  not  to  be  generous,  but 
rjie  just.  His  object  now  was  to  inquire 
liether  they  could  not  place  this  bill  on  the 
L  of  indisputable  justice,  so  that  it  might 
\f>  carried  by  a  mere  partial  vote,  but  might 
cjiate  the  support  of  gentlemen  of  all  parties, 
[Ism  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  He  wish- 
it  possible,  to  see  the  whole  House  united, 
IS  to  give  to  their  act  the  undivided  weight 
mblic  sentiment.  Mr.  G.  said  he  could  not 
to  the  authority  of  precedent ;  he  should 
>ct  under  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
surrounded  him.  His  wish  was,  not  to 
Ji  an  evil  precedent  to  others  by  his  ex- 
Je,  He  thought  the  House  in  some  danger 
irtftig  one  of  that  character;  a  precedent 
idi  might  hereafter  be  strained  and  tortured 
mly  to  cases  of  a  very  different  kind,  and 
s  of  a  widely  different  character.  He 
._upon  the  advocates  of  the  bill  to  enable 
tte  members  of  the  House,  or  as  nearly  all 
ns  practicable  (for,  after  wLat  had  trans- 
id  yesterday,  ho  confessed  his  despair  of  see- 
the House  entirely  united),  to  agree  in  voting 
the  bill." 

Ilhtre  was  an  impatient  majority  in  the  House 

m  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  that 

Hience  Mr.  Gilmer  referred  as  making  de- 

Lof  any  mumimity  in  the  House,  or  of  any 

ierate  deliberation.      The   circumstances 

jentirely  averse  to  any  such  deliberation — 

torious  party,  come  into  power  after  a  most 

i  election,  seeing  their  elected  candidate 

( on  the  threshold  of  his  administration, 

I,  md  beloved :  it  was  a  cajo  for  feeling 

I  tkn  of  judgment,  especially  with  the  po- 

ilfriends  of  the  decea.sed — but  few  of  whom 

i  follow  the  counsels  of  the  head  against 

I  impulsions  of  the  heart.    Amongst  these 

I  Ur,  Gilmer  was  one,  and  Mr.  Underwood 

Ly,  another ;  who  said : 


shcart  was  on  one  side  and  his  judgment 
^the  other.  If  this  was  a  new  case,  he  might 
imy  by  his  heart;  but  as  he  had  hero- 
^  in  his  judgment,  opposed  all  such  claims 

nld  do  eo  now.  He  gave  b's  rcaoCiio  ihus 
ause  a  gentleman  irom  Indiana,  on 

flitr  side  of  the  Hoi'^e,  denounced  those 
liliould  7uie  agttlust  the  bill.    Ho  objected 

fit  was  retroactive  in  its  provisions,  and  I 


because  it  called  into  existence  legislative  dis- 
cretion, and  applied  it  to  past  cases— because  it 
provided  for  the  widow  cf  a  President  for  ser- 
vices rendered  by  her  husband  while  in  office, 
thus  increasing  the  President's  compensation 
after  his  death.  If  it  applied  to  the  widow  of 
the  President,  it  applied  to  the  widows  of  mili- 
tary officers.  He  considered  if  this  bill  passed^ 
that  Mr.  Jefferson's  heirs  might  with  equal 
propriety  claim  the  same  compensation." 


If  the  House  had  been  in  any  condition  for 
considerate  legislation  there  was  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  New  York,  which 
might  have  brought  it  forth.  He  proposed  an 
indemnity  equal  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter's 
salary,  ^6,250.  He  proposed  it,  but  got  but 
little  support  for  his  proposition,  the  majority 
calling  for  the  question,  and  some  declaring 
themselves  for  ^50,000,  and  some  for  §100,000. 
The  vote  was  taken,  and  showed  60  negatives, 
comprehending  the  members  who  were  best 
known  to  the  country  as  favorable  to  a  strict 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  an  econom- 
ical administration  of  the  government.  The 
negatives  were : 

Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  G.  Ather- 
ton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Bceson,  Linn  Boyd, 
David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles 
Brown,  Edmund .  Burke,  William  0.  Butler, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John 
Campbell,  George  B.  Gary,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Nathan  Clifford,  James  G.  Clinton,  Walter 
Coles,  John  II.  J,  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis, 
William  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  East- 
man, John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Egbert,  John 
G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  James  Gerry,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Gopde,  Samuel  Gordon,  Amos  Gustine, 
William  A.  HaiTis,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  George  W. 
Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  Edmund  W.  Ilub- 
ard,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Cave  Johnson,  John 
W.  Jones,  George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Joshua  A.  Lowell,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  Albert  G.  Mar- 
chand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John  Thompson  Ma- 
son, James  Mathews,  William  Medill,  John 
Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  William  W.  Payne, 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumcr,  Jolm  R. 
Reding,  James  Rogers,  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
Tristram  Shaw,  John  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
Harvey  M.  Wattexison,  John  B.  WcUer,  James 
W.  Williams. 

Carried  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  the 
bill  continued  to  receive  there  a  determined  op- 
position from  a  considerable  minority.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn said : 

"  Ho  believed  no  government  on  earth  loaned 
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more  than  ours  towards  all  the  corruptions  of 
an  enormous  pension  list.  Not  even  the  aris- 
tocratic government  of  Great  Britain  has  a 
stronger  tendency  to  it  than  this  government. 
This  is  no  new  thing.  It  was  foreseen  from 
the  heginning,  and  the  great  strugp;le  then  was, 
to  keep  out  the  entering  wedge.  lie  recollected 
very  well,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  and  the  military  pension  bill 
passed,  that  while  it  was  under  debate,  it  was 
urged. as  a  very  sn  ill  matter — only  an  appro- 
priation of  something  lilce  $150,000  to  poor  and 
meritorious  soldiers  of  the  Itevolution,  who 
would  not  long  remain  a  burden  on  tho  Treas- 
ury. Small  as  the  sum  was,  and  indisputable 
as  were  the  merits  of  the  claimants,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  the  bill  passed.  Why  was  this 
difficulty — this  hesitation  on  such  an  apparent- 
ly irresistible  claim  ?  Because  it  was  wisely 
argued,  and  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy  since  ful- 
filled, that  it  would  prove  an  entering  wedge, 
whicn,  once  admitted,  would  soon  rend  the  pil- 
lar of  democracy.  And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  trifling  grant  ?  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  enormous  pension  list  of  this  govern- 
ment at  the  present  day. 

"  He  asked  to  have  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution pointed  out  in  which  there  was  authori- 
ty for  making  such  an  appropriation  as  this. 
If  the  authority  exists  in  the  Constitution  at 
nil,  it  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has 
yet  been  acted  upon,  and  it  is  time  i;'>  have  the 
fact  known.  If  the  Constitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  this 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States,  it  surely 
authorizes  it  to  make  an  appropriation  of  like 
nature  for  a  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  other  officer  of  the 
government.  There  can  be  no  distinction 
drawn.  Pass  this  act,  and  tho  precedent  is 
established  for  the  family  of  every  civil  offi?cr 
in  the  government  to  be  placed  on  t'.o  pension 
list.  Is  not  this  the  consummation  of  the  ten- 
dency so  lovg  combated,?  But  tho  struggle  is 
in  vain — there  is  not,  ho  would  repeat,  a  gov- 
ernment on  the  face  of  tho  earth,  in  vhich  there 
is  such  a  tendency  to  all  tho  corruptions  of  an 
aristocratic  pension  list  as  there  is  in  this." 

,  Mr.  Woodbury  said : 

"  This  was  tho  first  instance  within  his  (Mr. 
W.'s)  knowledge,  of  an  application  to  pension  a 
civil  officer  being  likely  to  succeed ;  and  a  dan- 
gerous innovation,  he  felt  convinced,  it  would 
prove.  Any  civil  officer,  by  tho  mere  act  of 
taking  possession  of  his  office  for  n  month, 
ought  to  get  his  salary  for  a  year,  on  tho  rea- 
soning adopted  by  the  senator  from  Delaware, 
though  only  performing  a  month's  service.  If 
that  can  be  shown  to  bfc  right,  he  (Mr.  W.) 
would  go  for  this,  and  all  bills  of  the  kind. 
But  it  must  first  bo  shown  satisfactorily.  If 
this  lady  was  really  poor,  there  would  be  some 
plea  for  sympathy,  at  least.     But  ho  could 


point  to  hundreds  who  have  that  claim,  and  n  i 
on  account  of  civil,  but  military  senice    i 
yet  have  obtained  no  such  grant,  and  wj 
vnll.    He  could  pomt  to  others  in  the  civiUr  ■ 
vice,  who  had  gone  to  great  expense  in  taiZ  I 
possession  of  office  and  then  died,  butnoeS 
of   this    kind  was   encouraged,  though  th  J 
widows  were  left  in  most  abject  poverty    In 
analogy  in  civil  cases  was  against  going Vnnj 
the  death  of  the  incumbent  in  alk)E£ 
salary  or  gratuity."  °      '■'I 

Mr.  Pierce  said : 

"  Without  any  feelings  adverse  to  this  cla 
political  or  otherwise,  ho  protested  against  anvl 
legislation  based  upon  our  sympathies~h  prol 
tested  against  tho  power  and  dominion  of  tiiaJ 
'  inward  orbilcr,'  which  in  private  life  was  J 
most  sure  to  lead  us  right ;  but,  as  public  ml 
and  as  tho  dispensers  of  other  men's  ineai 
other  men's  contributions — was  quite  as  sm 
to  lead  us  wrong.     It  made  a  vast  difl'ercnc] 
whether  we  paid  tho  money  from  our  ow 
pockets,  or  drew  it  from  the  pockets  of  cor  coiJ 
stituents.     He  knew  his  weakness  on  this  tioinl 
personally,  but  it  would  be  his  steady  pn™ 
in  spite  of  taunts  and  unworthy  imputations 
escape  from  it,  as  the  representative  of  othenl 
But  he  was  departing  from  the  object  which  ii 
duccd  him,  for  a  moment,  to  trespass  upon  tli 
patience  of  the  Senate.     This  claim  did  nl 
come  from  the  flimily.     No  gentleman  undJ 
stood  on  what  ground  it  was  placed.    Theinii 
gcnce  of  the  family  had  not  even  been  mw 
he  believed  they  were  not  only  in  casyciitui 
stano^j,  but  alliuent.     It  was  not  for  loss  i 
limb,  property,  or  life,  in  the  military  serriJ 
If  for  any  thing  legitimate,  in  any  sense,  or « 
any  construction,  it  v/as  for  the  civil  senil 
of  the  husband ;   and,  in  this  respect,  wmj 
broad  and  dangerous  precedent. 

In  saying  that  the  claim  did  not  come  fnmtj 
family  of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Pierce  sjx 
tho  words  which  all  knew  to  be  true.  Wi« 
then  did  it  come  from?  It  came,  as  was « 
known  at  the  time,  from  persons  who  hadi 
vanced  moneys  to  the  amount  of  about  §22^01 
for  tho  purposes  mentioned  in  the  bill;  i 
had  a  claim  upon  tho  estate  to  that  amount.  | 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  recommit  the  1 
instructions  to  prefix  a  preamble,  or  insert 
amendment  showing  upon  what  ground! 
grant  was  motived.    The  bill  itself  showfdl 
grounds  for  tho  grant.    It  was,  on  its  I 
simple  legislative  donation  of  money  to  ill 
describing  her  ns  the  widow  of  the  late  1 
dent ;  but  in  no  way  connecting  either  1 
or  her  deceased  husband,  with  any  actor] 
OS  the  alleged  ground  of  the  grant,  The; 
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•  -ithout  consideration :  the  donee  is  merely 
tecribed,  to  prevent  the  donation  from  going  to 
I  wrong  person.  It  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Harri- 
1  jj.  What  Mrs.  Harrison  ?  Why,  the  widow 
Lthe  l»te  President  Harrison.  This  was  dc- 
I  .  (i«  and  suflBciently  descriptive  ;  for  it 
I  mold  tarry  the  money  to  the  right  person. 
[Mffty  carry  it?  That  was  tho  question 
Ifiich  the  bill  had  rot  answered ;  for  there  is 
InotMiig  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  the  widow  of 
I  President  which  could  entitle  the  widow  to  a 

\m  of  public  ™°®y'  ^^"^  ^'^  *^^'  ^y  ^^^  ^' 

Ijortcr  of  the  bill,  and  endeavored  to  bo  sup- 
by  an  explanation,  that  it  was  not  a 
jt"  but  an  "indemnity;"  and  an  indem- 
f  for  "actual  expen'"  2S  incurred  when  he  was 
^aadidate  for  the  presidency;"   and  for  cx- 
1  incurred  after  his  "  arrival  at  the  seat 
teoTemment;"  and  as  "some  provision  for 

«  ..  ,      «  »  re  «% 


llyj" 


and  because   he  was  "poor." 

Jlowivhynot  put  these  reasons  into  the  bill? 

lis  the  omission  oversight,  or  design  ?     If 

it  should  bo  corrected ;  if  design,  it 

old  be  thwarted.    The  law  should  be  com- 

Itte  in  itself.    It  cannot  be  helped  out  by  a 

tiller's  speech.    It  was  not  oversight  which 

iiitd  the  omission.     The  member  who  re- 

1  the  bill  is  not  a  man  to  commit  over- 

dits.  It  was  design !  and  because  such  rca- 

not  be  put  on  the  face  of  the  bill ! 

nld  not  be  voted  upon  by  yeas  and  nays !  and 

Kfoie  must  be  left  blank,  that  every  member 

kyvote  upon  what  reasons  he  pleases,  with- 

t  king  committed  to  any.    This  is  not  the 

Ijtoli'gislate;  and,  therefore,  tho  author  of 

Is  View  moved  the  re-commitment,  with  in- 

i  to  put  a  reason  on  the  face  of  the  bill 

^either  in  tho  shape  of  a  preamble,  or  of  an 

Bdnicnt— leaving  the  selection  of  the  rea- 

B  to  the  friends  of  tho  bill,  who  constituted 

(committee  to  which  it  would  be  sent.    Mr. 

liiooo  supported  the  motion  for  re-commit- 

JDt,  and  said: 

lis  it  an  unreasonable  request  to  ask  the 
piitce  for  a  specific  report  of  the  grounds 
phich  they  have  i-ecommcnded  this  appropri- 
Til  No;  and  the  gentlemen  know  it  is  not 
sonable ;  but  they  will  oppose  it  not  on 
Iwount;  they  will  Oppose  it  because  they 
•»  such  a  report  would  defeat  their  bill.  It 
Id  not  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  their  own 
rt'  Not  that  there  would  bo  no  ground  as- 
ri,  but  because  those  who  now  support  tho 


bill  do  so  on  grounds  as  different  as  any  possibly 
can  be ;  and,  if  the  committee  was  fastened  down 
to  one  ground,  those  who  support  the  others 
would  desert  the  standard." 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  and  ne- 
gatived. The  yeas  were :  Messrs.  Allen,  Ben- 
ton, Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King 
of  Alabama,  Linn,  McRobvrts,  Pierce,  Sevier 
Smith  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Williams  o* 
Maine,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young  of  Illinois. 
To  the  argument  founded  on  the  alleged  poverty 
of  Qeneral  Harrison,  Mr.  Benton  replied : 

"  Look  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  man 
than  whom  no  one  that  ever  existed  on  God's 
earth  were  the  human  family  more  indebted  to. 
His  furniture  and  his  estate  were  sold  to  satisfy 
his  creditors.  His  posterity  was  driven  from 
house  and  home,  and  his  bones  now  lay  in  soil 
owned  by  a  stranger.  His  family  are  scattered ; 
some  of  his  descendants  are  married  in  foreign 
lands.  Look  at  Monroe — the  amiable,  the  pa- 
triotic Monroe,  whose  services  were  revolution- 
ary, whose  blood  was  spilt  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, whose  life  was  worn  out  in  civil  ser- 
vice, and  whose  estate  has  been  sold  for  debt, 
his  family  scattered,  and  his  daughter  buried  in 
a  foreign  land.  Look  at  Madison,  the  model  of 
every  virtue,  public  or  private,  and  he  would 
only  mention  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
his  love  of  order,  his  economy,  and  his  sys- 
tematic regularity  in  all  his  habits  of  business, 
lie,  when  his  term  of  eight  years  had  expired, 
sent  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  (a  son  of  whom  is 
now  upon  this  floor)  [Mr.  Preston],  enclosing 
a  note  for  five  thousand  dollars,  wluch  he  re- 
quested him  to  endorse,  and  raise  the  money  in 
Virginia,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  leave  this  city, 
and  return  to  his  modest  retreat — his  patrimo- 
nial inheritance — in  that  State.  General  Jackson 
drew  upon  the  consignee  of  his  cotton  crop  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  thousand  doHats  to  enable 
him  to  leave  the  seat  of  goverimicnt  without 
leaving  creditors  behind  him.  These  were 
honored  leaders  of  the  republican  party.  They 
had  all  been  Presidents.  They  had  made  great 
sacrifices,  and  left  the  presidency  deeply  embar- 
rassed ;  and  yet  the  republican  party  who  had 
the  power  and  the  strongest  disposition  to  re- 
lieve their  necessities,  felt  they  had  no  right  to 
do  so  by  appropriating  money  from  the  public 
Trea.sury.  Democracy  would  not  do  this.  It 
was  left  for  the  era  of  federal  rule  and  federal 
supremacy — who  are  now  rushing  the  country 
with  steam  power  into  all  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  a  monarchy,  with  its  pensioned 
ai'istocracy — and  to  entail  upon  the  country  a 
civil  pension  list. 

"  To  the  argument  founded  on  the  expense  of 
removing  to  tho  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Ben» 
ton  replied  that  there  was  something  iu  it,  and 
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If  the  bill  was  limited  to  indemnity  for  that  ex- 
pense, and  a  rule  given  to  go  by  in  all  cases,  it 
might  find  claims  to  a  serious  consideration. 
Such  a  bill  would  have  principle  and  reason  in 
it — the  same  principle  and  the  same  reason 
which  allows  mileage  to  a  member  going  to  and 
returning  from  Congress.  The  member  was 
supposed  during  that  time  to  be  in  the  public 
service  (he  was  certainly  out  of  his  own  ser- 
vice): he  was  at  expense :  and  Tor  these  reasons 
he  was  allowed  a  compensation  for  his  journeys. 
But,  it  was  by  a  uniform  rule,  applicable  to  all 
members,  and  the  same  at  each  session.  The 
same  reason  and  principle  with  foreign  mi- 
nisters. They  received  an  out-fit  before  they 
left  home,  and  an  in-fit  to  return  upon.  A 
quarter's  salary,  was  the  in-fit :  the  out-fit  was 
a  year's  salary,  because  it  included  the  expense 
of  setting  up  a  house  after  the  minister  arrived  at 
his  post.  The  President  finds  a  furnished  house 
on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  so  that 
.  the  principle  and  reason  of  the  case  would  not 
give  to  him,  as  to  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court,  a 
full  year's  salary.  The  in-fit  would  be  the  proper 
measure ;  and  that  rule  applied  to  the  coming  of 
the  President  elect,  and  to  his  going  when  he 
retires,  would  give  him  $C,250  on  each  occasion. 
For  such  an  allowance  he  felt  perfectly  clear 
that  he  could  vote  as  an  act  of  justice;  and 
nearly  as  clear  that  he  could  do  it  constitution- 
ally. But  it  would  have  to  be  for  a  general  and 
permanent  act." 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  bare  quorum,  28 
affirmatives  out  of  52.  The  negatives  were  IG : 
so  that  18  senators — being  a  greater  number 
than  voted  aj;ainst  the  bill — were  either  absent, 
or  avoided  tlie  vote.  The  absentees  were  con- 
sidered mostly  of  tliat  class  who  were  willing 
to  see  the  bill  pass,  but  not  able  to  vote  for 
it  themselves.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — '  fcssrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Buchanan,  Choate,  Olay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon.  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Man- 
gum,  Mernck,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  Walker,  White, 
Woodbridge. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Nicholson,  bevier,  Smith  of  Connecticutj  Sur- 
geon, Tappan,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
Young. 

It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  stanch 
members  of  the  democratic  party,  and  elabo- 
rately resisted  in  a  speech  frrim  the  writer  of 
this  View — of  which  an  extract  is  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

MR8.  IIARKISON-S  BILL:  SPEECH  OP  ME.Bmr,J 
EXTEACT8.  ""■ '^ia'TOSl 

Mr.  Be:-  in  said  he  was  opposed  to  this  1 
opposed  to  it  on  high  constitutional  groundi 
and  upon  grounds  of  high  national  pollcy~a„, 
could  not  sufler  it  to  be  carried  through  l 
Senate  without  making  the  resistance  to  L 
which  ought  to  be  made  against  a  new  drl 
gcrous,  and  unconstitutional  measure. 

It  was  a  bill  to  make  a  grant  of  money-j 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars— out  of  the  cod 
mon  Treasury  to  tlie  widow  of  a  gentleraanwU 
had  died  in  a  civil  ofiice,  that  of  President  of  tB 
United  States ;  and  was  the  commencement  i 
that  system  of  civil  pensions,  and  support  f| 
families,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  JefiersJ 
has  divided  England,  and  other  European  cod 
tries  into  two  classes — the  tax  payers  and  tl 
tax  consumers— and  which  sends  the  laborj 
man  supperless  to  bed. 

It  is  a  new  case — the  first  of  the  kmd  nw 
our  statute  book — and  should  have  been  ace 
panied  by  a  report  from  a  committee,  or  i 
ceded  by  a  preamble  to  the  bill,  or  interj« 
with  a  declaration,  8ho^ving  the  reason  for  whi 
this  grant  is  made.  It  is  a  new  ease,  andshoj 
have  carried  its  justification  along  with  it. 
nothing  of  this  is  done.    There  is  no  rert 
from  a  committee— from  the  two  committt 
fact — which  sat  upon  the  case.    There  isJ 
preamble  to  it,  setting  forth  the  itasonforf 
grant.    There  is  no  declaration  ia  the  bodjf 
the  bill,  showing  the  reason  why  this  monei 
voted  to  this  lady.    It  is  simply  a  bill  granl 
to  Mrs.  Harrison,  widow  of  William  H.  1 
son,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  tfce^ 
of  ^25,000.    Now,  all  this  is  wrong,  and « 
trary  to  parliamentary  practice.   Reason  I 
us  there  should  be  a  report  from  a  com 
in  8M<"h  a  case.     In  fact,  we  have  reports e 
day  in  every  case,  no  matter  how  inconaden 
whicli  even  pays  a  small  sum  of  money  t 
individual.     It  is  our  daily  practice,  andj 
two  committees  have  shrunk  from  tliatpn 
in  this  new  and  important  case.  They? 
not  make  a  report,  though  urged  to  do  ilJ 
speak  advisedly,  for  I  was  of  the  commiltte,  j 
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Ljoff  what  was  done.  No  report  could  be  ob- 
gijed;  and  why?  because  it  was  difBcult,  if 
jot  impossible,  for  any  committee  to  agree  upon 
reason  which  would  satisfy  the  constitution, 
uid  satisfy  public  policy,  f.)r  making  this  grant. 
Gentlemen  could  agree  to  give  the  money— they 
ccald  agree  to  vote— but  they  could  not  agree 
the  reason  which  was  to  be  left  upon  the 
lord  as  a  justification  for  the  gift  and  the  vote. 
jeinff  no  report,  the  necessity  became  apparent 
for  a  preamble ;  but  we  have  none  of  that.  And, 
„rse  than  all,  in  the  absence  of  report  and  pre- 
mblc.  the  bill  itself  is  silent  on  the  motive  of 
the  imnt  It  does  not  contain  the  usual  clause 
ijmouey  bills  to  individuals,  stating,  in  a  few 
nrds  for  what  reason  the  grant  or  payment  is 
jadc'  All  this  is  wrong;  and  I  point  it  out 
now  both  as  an  argument  againiit  the  bill,  and 
Bj'reason  for  having  it  recommitted,  and  re- 
toned  with  a  report,  or  a.  preamble,  or  a  de- 
daatory  clause. 

We  were  told  at  the  last  session  that  a  new 
let  of  books  were  to  be  opened— that  the  new 
dnmistration  would  close  up  the  old  books, 
indopeu  new  ones ;  and  truly  we  find  it  to  be 
the  case.  New  books  of  all  kinds  are  opened, 
a  foreign  to  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the 
coetry,  as  they  are  to  the  former  practice  of 
thegoTemroent,  and  to  the  late  professions  of 
these  new  patriots.  Many  new  books  are  open- 
|eii,some  by  executive  and  some  by  legislative 
jiiitliority;  and  among  ifiem  is  this  portentous 
[wlume  of  civil  pensions,  and  national  recom- 
penses, for  the  support  of  families.  Military 
pensiocs  we  have  always  had,  and  they  are 
ni)on  a  principle  which  the  mind  can  un- 
Itetand,  the  tongue  can  tell,  the  constitution 
eu  recognize,  and  public  policy  can  approve. 
iy  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  personal 
r  and  suffermg  in  the  cause  of  the  country 
ipon  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  war.  This  is 
sonable.  The  man  who  goes  forth,  in  his 
tr)''s  cause,  to  be  shot  at  for  seven  dollars 
month,  or  for  forty  dollars  a  month,  or  even 
one  or  two  hundred,  and  gets  his  head  or  his 
inbs  knocked  off,  is  in  a  very  different  case 
im  him  who  serves  the  same  country  at  a 
sk  or  a  table,  with  a  quill  or  a  book  in  his 
111,  who  may  quit  his  place  when  he  sees  the 
my  coming ;  and  has  no  occasion  to  die  ex- 
it iu  his  tranquil  and  peaceful  bed.    The  case 


of  the  two  classes  is  wholly  difierent,  and  tbna 
far  the  laws  of  our  country  have  recognized  and 
maintained  the  difference.  Military  pensiom 
have  been  granted  from  tb''  foundation  of  the 
government — civil  pensions,  never;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
grant  thci  A  grant  of  money  is  to  be  made 
to  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  who  has  not  been 
in  the  army  for  near  thirty  years — who  has, 
since  that  time,  been  much  employed  in  civil 
service,  and  has  lately  died  in  a  civil  ofBce.  A 
pension,  or  a  grant  of  a  gross  sum  of  money, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  a  new  proceeding 
under  our  government,  and  which  finds  no  war- 
rant in  the  constitution,  and  is  utterly  con- 
demned by  high  considerations  of  public  policy. 

The  federal  constitution  differs  in  its  nature 

• 

— and  differs  fundamentally  from  those  of  the 
States.  The  States,  being  original  sovereignties, 
may  do  what  they  are  not  prohibited  from  do- 
ing; che  federal  government,  being  derivative, 
and  carved  out  of  the  States,  is  like  a  corpora- 
tion, the  creature  of  the  act  which  creates  it, 
and  can  only  do  what  it  can  show  a  grant  for 
doing.  Now  the  moneyed  power  of  the  federal 
government  is  contained  in  a  grant  from  the 
States,  and  that  grant  authorizes  money  to  be 
raised  either  by  loans,  duties  or  taxes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  debts,  supporting  the  govern- 
ment, and  providing  for  the  common  defence  of 
the  Union.  These  are  the  objects  to  w^pk  mo- 
ney may  be  applied,  and  this  grant  to  Bfes.  Har- 
rison can  come  within  neither  of  them. 

But,  gentlemen  say  this  is  no  pension — it  is 
not  an  annual  payment,  but  a  payment  in  hand. 
I  sa]{  so,  too,  and  that  it  is  so  much  the  more 
objectionable  on  that  account.  A  pension  must 
have  some  rule  to  go  by — so  much  a  month — 
and  g':teraliy  a  small  sum,  the  highest  on  our 
pension  roll  bo^ng  thirty  dollars — and  it  termi- 
natixi  in  a  reasonable  time,  usually  five  years, 
and  at  most  for  life.  A  pension  granted  to  Mrs. 
Harrison  on  this  principle,  could  amount  to  no 
great  sum — to  a  mere  fraction,  at  most,  of  these 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  a  pen- 
sion, then,  but  a  gift — a  gratuity — a  large  pres- 
ent— a  national  recompense ;  and  the  more  ob- 
jectionable for  being  so.  Neither  our  constitu- 
tion, nor  the  genius  of  our  government,  admits 
of  such  benefactions.  National  recompenses  are 
high  rewards,  and  require  express  powers  to 
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grant  them  in  every  limited  government.  The 
French  Consular  Constitution  of  the  year  1799, 
authorized  such  recompenses ;  ours  does  not, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  attempted,  even  in  mili- 
tary cases.  Wc  have  not  yet  voted  a  fortune  to 
an  officer's  or  a  soldier'.s  family,  to  lift  them 
from  poverty  to  wealth.  These  recompenses 
are  worse  than  pensions  :  they  are  equally  un- 
founded in  the  constitution,  more  incapable  of 
being  governed  by  any  rule,  and  more  suscep- 
tible of  great  and  dangerous  abuse.  We  have 
no  rule  to  go  by  in  fixing  the  amount.  Every 
one  goes  by  feeling — by  his  personal  or  political 
feeling — or  by  a  cry  got  up  at  home,  and  sent 
here  to  act  upon  hira.  Hence  the  diversity  of 
the  opinions  as  to  the  proper  sum  to  be  given. 
Sojne  gentlemen  are  for  the  amount  in  the  bill ; 
some  are  for  double  that  amount ;  and  some  are 
for  nothing.  This  diversity  itself  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  measure.  It  shows  that  it  has 
no  natural  foundation — nothing  to  rest  upon — 
nothiog  to  go  by ;  no  rule,  no  measure,  no  stand- 
ard, by  which  to  compute  or  compare  it.  It  is 
all  guess-work — the  woi'k  of  the  passions  or 
policy — of  faction  or  of  party. 

By  our  constitution,  the  persons  who  fill 
oflices  are  to  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
.services  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  this  compensation 
is  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  period  for  which  the  person  shall  have  been 
electo^<|.  and  in  some  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  "deceiving  presents  either  from  foreign 
States,  or  from  the  United  States,  or  from  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  office  of  President 
comes  under  all  these  restrictions,  and  shows 
how  jealous  the  framcrs  of  tha  constitution  ^ere, 
of  any  moneyed  influence  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union.  All 
these  limitations  are  for  obvious  and  wise  rea- 
sons. The  President's  salary  is  not  to  be  di- 
minished during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  lest  his  enemies,  if  they  get  the  upper 
hand  of  him  in  Congress,  should  deprive  him  of 
his  support,  and  starve  him  out  of  ofSce.  It  is 
not  to  be  increased,  lest  his  friends,  if  they  get 
the  upper  hand,  should  enrich  him  at  tiie  public 
expense;  and  he  is  not  to  receive  "a/jy  other 
emohtment,"  lest  the  provision  against  an  in- 
areaso  of  salary  should  be  evaded  by  the  grant 
of  gross  siuuB.  These  are  the  constitutional  pro- 
fiaions ;  but  to  what  effect  are  they,  if  the  sums 


can  be  frranted  to  the  oflBoer's  femily,  ^^i^t 
cannot  be  granted  to  himself  ?— if  his  ,^■y^  _^ 
his  wife — his  children  can  receive  what  he  "* 
not  1  In  this  case,  the  term  for  which  Gcnml 
Harrison  was  elected,  is  not  out.  It  ha.s 
expired ;  and  Congress  cannot  touch  his  salary 
or  bestow  upon  him  or  his,  any  emolumeutwith! 
out  a  breach  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  general  clauses  of  the 
constitution.    Besides  the  general  spirit  of  ih 
instrument,  there  is  a  specific  clause  upon  the 
subject' of  >he  President's  salary  and  emoJH- 
ments.    It  forbids  him  any  compensation  ex" 
cept  at  stated  times,  for  services  rendered-  it 
forbids  increase  or  diminution ;  and  it  forbids 
all  emolument.    To  give  salary  or  emolument 
to  his  family,  is  a  mere  evasion  of  this  clause 
His  family  is  himself— so  far  as  property  is  con- 
cerned, a  man's  famUy  is  himself.    And  many 
persons  would  prefer  to  have  money  or  propertv 
conveyed  to  his  family,  or  some  member  of  it 
because  it  would  then  receive  the  destination 
which  his  will  would  give  it,  and  would  be  free 
from  the  claims  or  contingencies  to  which  his  omi  i 
property— that  in  his  own  name— would  Is  sub- 
ject. There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  wa^ 
rant  this  proceeding,  and  there  is  much  in  it  to 
condemn  it.    It  is  condemned  by  all  the  clauses 
which  relate  to  the  levy,  and  the  application  ofj 
money ;  and  it  is  specially  condemned  by  t 
precise  clause  which  regulates  the  compensation  I 
of  the  President,  and  which  clause  would  control  I 
any  other  part  of  the  constitution  which  mi^t  I 
come  in  conflict  with  it.    Condemned  upon  the  I 
constitutional  test,  how  stands  this  bill  en  tilt  I 
question  of  policy  and  expediency  ?  It  is  con- 1 
demned — utterly  condemned,  and  reprobated,! 
upon  that  test !  The  view  which  I  have  alreadjl 
presented  of  the  difibrence  between  military  and  | 
naval  services  (and  I  always  mclude  the  nitill 
when  I  speak  of  the  military)  shows  that  tlel 
former  are  proper  subjects  for  pensioD5-tlie| 
latter  not.     The  very  nature  of  the  serricel 
makes  the  difference.    Differing  in  principle,  u| 
the  military  and  civil  pensions  do,  they  ( 
quite  as  much  when  you  come  to  details,  andl 
undertake  to  administer  the  two  classes  of  n<l 
wards.    The  military  has  something  to  go  bj-l 
somo  limit  to  it — and  provides  for  classes  of  in-l 
dividuals — not  for  families  or  for  individnib-l 
one  by  one.  Though  subject  to  great  ibuse^  jn 
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.   military  peneions  have  some  limit — some 
koonduy— to  *^®''  amount  placed  upon  them. 
<^y  are  limited  at  least  to  the  amount  of  ar- 
j^  and  tlie  number  of  wars.    Our  armies  are 
(julL  and  our  wars  few  and  far  between.    We 
lave  had  but  two  with  a  civilized  power  in  sixty 
jjjre.  Our  navy,  also,  is  limited ;  and  compared 
to  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  army  and  navy 
must  be  always  small.  Confined  to  their  proper 
gubiects,  and  military  and  naval  pensions  have 
limits  and  boundaries  which  confine  them  within 
some  bounds ;  and  then  the  law  is  the  same  for 
ill  persons  of  the  same  rank.   The  military  and 
unl  pensioners  are  not  provided  for  individu- 
^T  and  therefore  do  not  become  a  subject  of 
iToritism,  of  party,  or  of  faction.    Not  so  with 
aril  pensions.    There  is  no  limit  upon  them. 
They  may  apply  to  the  family  of  every  person 
cinlly  employed— that  is,  to  almost  every  body 
-ind  this  without  intermission  of  time ;  for 
otI  serrices  go  on  in  peace  and  war,  and  the 
I  dams  for  them  will  be  eternal  when  once  begun. 
Hen  again  civil  pensions  and  grants  of  money 
ue  given  individually,  and  not  by  classes,  and 
(Ttry  case  is  governed  by  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  predominance  of  the  party  to 
fMch  the  individual  belonged.    Every  case  is 
Heiport  of  party,  of  faction,  of  favoritism ;  and 
of  feelings  excited  and  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
lias  it  is  in  England,  and  thus  it  will  bo  here. 
liie  English  civil  pension  list  is  dreadful,  both 
lor  the  amount  paid,  and  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
I  noes  rewarded ;  but  it  required  centuries  for 
I  to  ripen  her  system.    Are  wo  to  begin 
I  it  in  the  first  half  century  of  our  existence? 
I  ind  begin  it  without  rule  or  principle  to  go  by  ? 
Iftery  thing  to  be  left  to  impulse  and  favor — by 
I  tlie  politics  of  the  individual,  his  party  afBnities, 
lind  the  political  complexion  of  the  party  in 
Ipower. 

Gentlemen  refuse  to  commit  themselves  on 
Ithe  record ;  but  they  have  reasons ;  and  we  have 
liieard  enough,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  have  a 
Ijiimpseof  what  they  are.  First,  poverty :  as  if 
|tiiat  was  any  reason  for  voting  a  fortune  to  a 
inily,  even  if  it  was  true !  If  it  was  a  reason, 
I  half  of  tho  community  might  be  packed 
ion  tho  backs  of  the  other.  Most  of  our  pub- 
c  men  die  poor;  many  of  them  use  up  their 
trimonial  inheritances  in  the  public  service ; 
^et,  until  now,  the  reparation  of  ruined  fortune 
I  not  been  attempted  out  of  tho  public  Treas- 


ury.   Poverty  would  not  do,  if  it  was  true , 
but  here  it  is  not  true :  the  lady  in  question  has 
a  fine  estate,  and  certainly  has  not  'applied  for 
this  money.    No  petition  of  hers  is  here !    No 
letter,  even,  that  we  have  heard  of !    So  far  as 
we  know,  she  is  ignorant  of  tho  proceeding! 
Certain  it  is,  she  has  not  applied  for  this  grant, 
either  on  the  score  of  poverty,  or  any  thing  else. 
Next,  election  expenses  are  mentioned;  but 
that  would  seem  to  be  a  burlesque  upon  the 
character  of  our  republican  institutions.    Cer- 
tainly nc  candidate  for  the  presidency  ought  to 
electioneer  for  it — spend  money  for  it — and  if  he 
did,  tho  public  Treasury  ought  not  to  indemnify 
him.   Travelling  expenses  coming  on  to  the  seat 
of  government,  are  next  mentioned ;  but  these 
could  be  but  a  trifle,  even  if  the  President  elect 
came  at  his  own  expense.    But  we  know  to 
the  contrary.    We  know  that  the  contest  is 
for  the  honor  of  bringing  him ;  that  convey- 
ances and  entertainments  are  prepared;  and 
that  friends  dispute  for  prer/jdence  in  the  race 
of  lifting  and  helping  along,  and  ministering  to 
every  want  of  the  man  who  is  so  soon  to  be  the 
dispenser  of  honor  and  fortune  in  the  shape  of 
office  and  contracts.    Such  a  man  cannot  travel 
at  his  own  expense.    Finally,  tho  fire  in  the 
roof  of  the  west  wing  of  the  North  Bend  man- 
sion has  been  mentioned ;  but  Jackson  had  the 
whole  Hermitage  burnt  to  tho  ground  when  he 
was  President,  and  would  have  scorned  a  gift 
from  tho  public  Treasury  to  rebuild  it.    Such 
are  the  reasons  mentioned  in  debate,  or  else- 
where, for  this  grant.    Their  futility  is  apparent 
on  their  face,  and  is  proved  by  the  unwillingness 
of  gentlemen  to  state  them  in  a  report,  or  a  pre- 
amble, or  in  the  body  of  the  bill  itself. 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 

ABUSE  OP  TUE  NAVAL  PENSION  SYSTEM :   VAIN 
ATTEMPT  TO  COREECr  IT. 

The  annual  bill  for  these  pensions  being  on  its 
passage,  an  attempt  was  made  to  correct  tho 
abuse  introduced  by  the  act  of  1837.  That  act 
had  done  four  things : — 1.  It  had  carried  back 
the  commencement  of  invalid  naval  pensions  to 
the  time  of  receiving  tho  inability,  instead  of 
tho  time  of  completing  the  proof.     2.  It  ez« 
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tended  the  pensions  for  death  to  all  cases  of 
death,  whether  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  or 
not.  3.  It  extended  the  widows'  pensions  for 
life,  when  five  years  had  been  the  law  both  in 
the  army  and  the  navy.  4.  It  pensioned  chil- 
dren until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  thereby 
(wlopting  the  English  pension  system.  The  ef- 
fects of  these  changes  were  to  absorb  and  bank- 
rupt the  navy  pension  fund — a  meritorious  fund 
created  out  of  the  government  share  of  prize 
money,  relinquished  for  that  purpose ; — and  to 
throw  the  pensions,  the  previous  as  well  as  the 
future,  upon  the  public  treasury — where  it  was 
never  intended  they  were  to  be.  Thi?  act,  so 
novel  in  its  character — so  plundering  in  its  ef- 
fects— and  introducing  such  fatal  principlos  into 
the  naval  pension  system,  uid  -vhich  it  has 
been  found  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of— was  one 
of  the  deplorable  instances  of  midnight  legisla- 
tion, on  the  last  night  of  the  session ;  when,  in 
the  absence  of  many,  the  haste  of  all,  the  sleep- 
iness of  some,  and  a  pervading  inattention,  an 
enterprising  member  can  get  almost  any  thing 
passed  through — and  especially  as  an  ameYicl- 
ment.  It  was  at  a  time  like  this  that  this  pen- 
sion act  was  passed,  the  night  of  March  3d, 
1837 — its  false  and  deceptive  title  ("  An  act  for 
the  move  equitable  adtninistration  of  the  Navy 
Pension  Fund)  being  probably  as  much  of  it 
as  was  heard  by  the  few  members  who  heard 
any  thing  about  it ;  and  the  word  "  equitable," 
so  untruly  and  deceptiously  inserted,  probably 
the  only  '  of  it  which  lodged  on  their  minds. 
And  iu  way  was  passed  an  act  which  in- 

staptly  I ..  aged  a  sacred  fund  of  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars — which  has 
thrown  the  naval  pensioners  upon  the  Treas- 
ury, instead  of  the  old  navy  pension  fund,  for 
their  support — which  introduced  the  English 
pension  system — whi^h  was  so  hard  to  repeal ; 
and  which  has  still  all  its  burdens  on  our 
finances,  and  some  of  its  principles  in  our  laws. 
It  is  instructivi.  .o  learn  the  liistoi^'  of  such 
legislation,  and  to  see  its  power  (a  power  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  nature  of  an  abuse,  and  the 
gi-eater  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
abuse)  to  resist  corn^ction :  and  with  this  view 
the  brief  debate  ou  an  ineflectual  attempt  in  the 
Senate  to  k\xo\  the  act  of  this  session  is  here 
given— Mr.  lleuel  Williams,  of  Maine,  having  the 
honor  to  commence  the  movement. 

"  The  naval  pension  appropriation  bill  Iwing 


under  consideration,  Mr.  Williams  offered  » 
amendment,  providing  for  the  repeal  of  tbiS 
of  1837 ;  and  went  at  some  length  into  the  r^ 
sons  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
He  said  all  adnutted  the  mjurious  tendency  nf 
the  act  of  1837,  by  which  the  fund  which  hai 
been  provided  by  the  bravery  of  our  mllarif 
sailors  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  ornhZ 
of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  battle  oxCa 
died  from  wounds  which  had  been  ^ivt] 
while  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  had  been  utter- 
ly  exhausted ;  and  his  amendment  went  to  thA 
repeal  of  that  law." 

"  Mr.  Mangum  hoped  the  amendment  would 
not  bo  adopted — that  the  system  would  be  al 
lowed  to  remain  as  it  was  until  the  next  Bes-' 
sion.  It  was  a  subject  of  great  complexity  and 
if  this  amendment  passed  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  rfepeal  of  all  the  naval  pension  acts " 

«  Mr.  Williams  understood  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  saying,  that  if  they  passed 
this  amendment,  and  thus  repealed  the  act  of 
1837,  they  repeal  all  acts  which  grant  a  pension 
for  disability." 

"Mr.  Mangum  had  said,  if  they  repealed  the 
law  of  '37,  they  would  cut  off  every  widow  and 
orphan  now  on  the  pension  list,  and  leave  none 
except  the  seamen,  officers,  and  marines  enti- 
tled to  pensions  under  the  act  of  1800."   ' 

"Mr.  Williams  said  the  senator  was  entirely 
mistaken ;  and  read  the  law  of  1813,  which  m 
still  in  full  force,  and  coulo  not  be  afl'ected  by  j 
the  i-epeal  of  the  law  of  1837.    The  law  of  1813 
gives  a  pension  to  tlic  widows  and  orphans  of 
all  who  are  killed  in  battle,  or  who  die  I 
wounds  received  in  battle  ;  and  also  gives  pcn^  j 
sions  to  those  who  are  disabled  while  in  ths  | 
line  of  their  duty.    This  law  was  now  in  force. 
The  additional  provisions  of  the  law  of  1837 
were  to  carry  back  the  pensions  to  the  time  j 
when  tho  disability  was  incurred,  and  to  extend 
it  to  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  died, 
no  matter  from  what  cause,  while  they  were  in 
the  naval  service.     Thus,  if  an  officer  or  seauaii  | 

-d  from  intoxication,  or  even  coramittcil  sui- 
cide, his  widow  received  a  pension  for  life,  aid  I 
his  children  received  pensions  until  they  were  I 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

•'Again:'  if  ofiicers  or  seamen  received  j  I 
wound  which  did  not  disable  them,  they  con- [ 
tinned  in  tho  service,  receiving  their  full  pavfor  j 
years.  When  they  thought  proper  they  retired  j 
from  tho  service,  and  applied  foraptnBionforl 
disability,  which,  by  the  law  of  1837.  they  wrej 
authorized  to  have  carried  back  to  the  tinicthtj 
disability  was  incurred,  though  they  had.dll^l 
iug  tho  whole  series  of  years  subsequent  to re-I 
ceiving  tho  disability,  and  prior  to  the  npplici- j 
tior  for  a  pension,  been  R'ceiviug  their  full  psyl 
asoff.'ers  or  seamen.  It  was  to  prevent  thel 
continuance  of  such  abuses,  that  die  amcndmcDtl 
was  otfered." 

" Mr.  Walker  nmst  vote  iigr.inat  this « 
mcnt,  repealing  tho  act  of  1837,  because  ajj 
amendment  which  had  been  oflbred  by  iiml 
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ind  tdoptcd,  provided  for  certain  pensions  un- 
"r  this  veiy  act,  and  which  ought,  in  justice, 

"  Mr.  Williams  thought  diflFerently,  as  the 
snccific  provision  in  the  amendment  of  the  sen- 
Xr  from  Mississippi,  would  except  the  cases 
inclnded  in  it  from  the  operation  of  the  repeal- 
iniT  clause." 

^■Mr.  Evans  opposed  the  amendment,  on  the 
mound  that  it  cut  off  all  the  amendments 
jSopted,  and  brought  back  agam  the  law  of 
1800." 

The  proposed  amendment  of  Mr."  Williams 
yas  then  put  to  the  vote— and  negatived— only 
nineteen  senators  voting  for  it.    The  yeas  and 

nays  were : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  Alahama,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Jlouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of 
Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  Young— 19. 

jjj^YS—jIessrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
aid  Berrien,  Ohoate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton|  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangura,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  Walker,  White, 
Woodbridge— 28. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  vote  upon  a  pal- 
pable and  enormous  abuse  in  the  navy,  there 
was  not  a  whig  vote  among  the  democracy  for 
correcting  it,  nor  a  democratic  vote,  except  one, 
among  the  negatives.  A  difference  about  a 
j  iia>7— on  the  point  of  how  much,  and  of  what 
kind-  -bad  always  been  a  pomt  of  diilerence  be- 
tween the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
Union,  which,  under  whatsoever  names,  are  al- 
ways the  same— each  i)reserving  its  identity  in 
principles  and  policy :  but  here  the  .,wo  parties 
divided  upon  an  abuse  which  no  ono  could  de- 
ny, or  defend.  The  excuse  was  to  put  it  off  to 
another  time,  which  is  the  successful  wa_y  of 
perpetuating  abuses,  as  there  are  always  in 
every  public  asscr  bly,  as  in  every  mass  of  indi- 
viduals, many  worvhy  men  whoso  easy  toniper- 
iments  delight  in  tt'nporizations ;  and  who  are 
alWiiys  willing  to  pat  ctf,  temporarily,  the  re- 
peal of  a  bad  law,  or  even  to  adopt  temporarily, 
theenactmcnt  of  a  doubtful  one.  Mr.  Williams' 
proposed  amendment  was  not  ono  ()f  repeal  only, 
but  of  enactment  also.  It  repoulcd  the  net  of 
183",  and  revived  that  of  1832,  and  corrected 
some  injurious  principles  interjected  into  the 
naval  pension  code — especially  tlio  ante-dating 
rf  pensions,  and  the  abuse  of  drawing  pay  and 


pension  at  the  same  time.  This  amendment 
being  rejected,  and  some  minor  ones  adopted, 
the  question  came  \ip  upon  one  offered  by  Mr. 
Walker — providing  that  all  widcws  or  children 
of  naval  ofiScers,  seamen,  or  marines,  now  de- 
ceased, and  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  act 
of  1837,  should  receive  the  same  until  otherwise 
directed  by  law ;  and  excluding  all  cases  from 
future  deaths.  Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  to  amend 
this  amendment  by  striking  out  the  substantive 
part  of  Mr.  Walker's  amendment,  and  after  pro- 
viding for  those  now  on  the  pension-roll  undei 
the  act  of  1837,  confining  all  future  pensioners 
to  the  acts  of  April  23d,  ;•  800— January  24th, 
1813 — and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1814.  In  support  of  his  motion 
Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  briefly,  and  pointedly,  and 
unanswerably ;  but  not  quite  enough  so  to  save 
his  proposed  amendment.  It  was  lost  by  one 
vote,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  president  pro  tem- 
pore, Mr.  Soutliard.  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  brief  speech  is  thus  preserved  in  the 
register  of  the  Congress  debates : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  among  the  several 
objections  to  this,  there  was  ono  to  which  he 
did  hope  the  Senate  would  opply  the  correction. 
The  amendment  not  only  kept  alive  the  act  of 
1837,  as  to  the  pensioners  now  on  the  list,  un- 
der that  act.  but  also  kept  it  alive  for  all  future 
applications  which  might  be  made  under  it,  until 
it  should  be  hereafter  repealed,  if  it  ever  should 
be.    To  this  ho  strong  y  objected. 

"  There  was  one  point  on  which  all  were 
agreed,  tha*^  the  act  in  question  was  not  only 
inexpedient,  but  something  much  worse — that 
it  committed  something  like  a  fraud  upon  the 
pension  fund.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate 
that  that  fund  was  the  nsult  of  prize  moiiey 
pledged  to  the  use  of  ifieriioriouH  officers  and 
sailors  who  might  b*  disabled  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  whole  of  t.'iis  fund,  iunount- 
ing  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  was 
swept  away  by  this  iniquitous  act,  that  passed 
on  the  third  of  March-  Mie  very  last  day  of  the 
session — introduced  and  carried  through  by  no- 
body knows  who,  and  for  which  nobody  seems 
responsible.  He  ventured  no(  liiug  in  assorting, 
that  if  such  nn  act  was  now  under  discussion 
for  the  ilrst  time,  it  would  not  receive  a  single 
vote  with  the  present  knowledge  which  the 
Senate  has  of  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
would  be  cast  from  it  with  universal  scorn  and 
indignation.  Ho  went  further:  it  would  now 
be  repealed  Avilh  like  unanimity,  were  it  not 
that  mnuy  persons  had  been  placed  upon  the 
list  under  the  net,  which  was  still  in  force, 
which  was  felt  by  many  to  bo  a  sort  of  a  pledge 
to  pny  them  until  the  act  was  foimally  repealed. 
But  why  should  we  go  further V    >Vhy  should 
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we  keep  it  alive  to  let  in  those  who  are  not  yet 
put  upon  the  list  ?  But  one  answer  could  bdi 
given,  and  that  one  statSd  by  the  two  senators 
from  Massachusetts,  that  the  act  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  contract  between  the  government 
and  the  oflBcers,  sailors  and  marines,  compre- 
hended within  its  provisions.  There  might  be 
some  semblance  of  reason  for  the  few  cases 
which  have  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the 
act ;  but  not  the  slightest  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
that  more  numerous  class  which  occurred  be- 
fore its  jiassage.  And  yet  the  amendment  keeps 
the  act  open  for  the  latter  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer. As  strong  as  this  objection  is  to  the 
amendment  a.s  it  stands,  there  are  others  not 
less  so. 

'•  It  introduws  ne-v  and  extraordinary  prin- 
ciples into  our  pension  list.  It  gives  pensions 
for  life — yes,  beyond — to  children  for  twenty- 
one  yearSj  as  well  as  the  widows  of  the  deceased 
ofllcer,  sailor  or  marine,  who  may  die  while  in 
service.  It  msikes  no  distinction  between  the 
deatli  of  tlie  gallant  and  brave  in  battle,  or  him 
who  may  die  quietly  in  his  hammock  or  his  bed 
on  shore,  or  even  him  who  commits  suicide. 
Nor  does  it  even  distinguish  between  those 
who  have  served  a  long  or  a  short  time.  The 
widows  and  cliiklren  of  all,  however  short  the 
service,  even  for  a  single  day,  -whatever  might 
be  the  cause  of  death,  are  entitled,  under  thi.s 
fraudident  act,  to  receive  pensions,  the  widow 
for  life,  and  the  children  for  twenty-one  years. 
To  let  in  this  undeserving  class,  to  this  un- 
measured liberality  of  public  bounty,  this  act  is 
to  be  kept  alive  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
— till  the  Congress  may  hereafter  choose  to  re- 
peal it. 

'•  The  object  of  my  amendment,  said  Mr.  C, 
is  to  correct  this  monstrous  abuse ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  ho  proposed  so  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  as  to  ex- 
clude (ill  who  are  not  now  on  the  pension  roll 
from  receiving  pensions  under  the  act  of  1837, 
and  also  to  prevent  any  one  from  being  put  on 
the  navy  pension  roll  hereafter  luuler  any  act, 
except  those  of  April  2:],  1860,  January  20,1813, 
and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  30th  March 
1814.  These  acts  limit  the  pensions  to  the  case 
of  oflicers,  sailors  and  marines,  being  disabled  in 
the  lino  of  tlieir  duty,  and  limit  the  pensions  to 
their  widows  and  children  lo  five  years,  even  in 
those  meritorious  cases  Mr.  C.  then  sent  his 
amendment  to  tlie  chaii.  It  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  after  (ho  word  '  now,^  and  insert,  '  the 
pension  roll,  under  the  act  of  1837,  shall  receive 
their  pension  till  otherwise  decided  by  law,  but 
no  o.Me  shall  hereafter  be  put  on  the  navy  pen- 
sion roll,  under  the  said  act,  or  any  other  act, 
e.\cei)t  that  of  April  23,  IHOO,  and  the  act  of 
January  21,  1813.  and  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  3d  March,  1814,'  The  question  was  then 
taken  on  the  amendment  by  a  count,  and  the 
'Jhairwniounced  the  amendment  was  lost— aye.s 
30,  uoes  21.    Mr.  Calhouu  inquired  if  the  Chair 


had  voted.  The  Chair  said  he  had  voted  w\t\ 
the  majority.  Mr.  Buchanan  then  said  h. 
would  offer  an  amendment  which  he  had  m 
tempted  to  get  an  opportunity  of  offeriiK.  ,„ 
committee.  It  was  to  strike  out  the  worH 
'  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,'  and  insert T 
words 'until  the  close  of  the  next  scs-^io-  nt 
Congress,'  so  as  to  limit  the  operations  c 
bill  to  that  period.  The  amendment  Avas  a  nf 
cd,  and  the  amendments  to  the  bill  were  ordero,) 
to  bo  engrossed,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  a  thiM 
reading."  ™ 

Mr.  Pierce  having  been  long  a  member  of  the 

Pension  Committee  had  seen  the  abuses  to  which 

our  pension  laws  gave  rise,  and  spoke  decidedly 

'against  their  abuse— and  especially  in  the  naval 

branch  of  the  service.    He  said : 

"There  were  cases  of  cfTicers  receiving  nav 
for  full  disability,  when  in  command  of  line-ot' 
battle  ships.    The   law  of  1837  gave  pay  to 
officers  from  the  time  of  their  disabilit!-,    ii„ 
had  been  long  enough  connected  with  the  Pen- 
sion  Committee  to  understand  something  of  it" 
He  had  now  in  his  drawer  more  than  fifty  kC 
ters  from  officers  of  the  army,  neither  bc^KJn^ 
nor  imploring,  but  demanding  to  be  iilacwl  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  navy  in  regard  to 
pensions.     He  thought,  on  his  conscience  th,it 
the  pension  system  of  this  country  wa^  the 
worst  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  they 
could  never  have  cither  an  army  or  a  navy  until 
there  were  reforms  o.'  more  things  than  pen- 
sions.    He  pointed  to  the  military  .acadomy  an- 
l)ointment8  to  which  rested  on  the  influence 
that  could  bo  brought  to  bear  by  both  Uonm 
of  Congress.     Ho  had  looked  on  that  scicnlijic 
iih^tilutiun,  from   which  no  army  Avould  ever 
have  a  conmiander  while  \Vest  Point  was  in  the 
a.scendency  ;  and  he  would  tell  why.  Tiie  prin- 
ciples on  which  Frederick  the  Or'ea*  and  Mapo- 
Icon  acted  were  those  to  muko  soldiers— where 
ni'-rit   was,  reward  always  followed,  but  lia^i 
they  not  witnessed  cases  of  men  of  charactd' 
courage,  and  capacity,  asking,  from  day  to  dny, 
in  vain  for  the  humble  rank  of  third  lieutenant 
in  ycjur  army,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  such 
appointments  1    I  know  ^said  .Mr.  P.)  a  nidu 
who,  at  the  battle  of  the  ii'ilhlaaiochic,  hudlie 
performed  the  same  service  under  jsapoleon, 
wouhl  have  received  a  6a<o«.    Lut  in  ourswliat 
did  ho  get  ?    Three  times  did  that  caliant  M- 
low,  with  his  arm  broken  and  hanging  ai  iiis 
side,  charge  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  from 
their  hammocks,  where  they  were  intivnclail, 
The  poor  sergeant  staid  in  the  service  until  iiij 
time  expired,  and  that  was  all  ho  got  fur  liii , 
givllantry  and  disinterestedness.    Such  ii'iia'iwj 
of  neglect  would  upset  any  .service,  de.-tii))  all 
enuilation,  and  check  all  pioi)er  pride an<l  ambi- 
tion in  suliordinates.     Jf  ever  they  were  to  have  i 
a  good  army  or  inivy,  they  must  promote  iiicril 
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jn  both  branches  of  service,  as  every  tnily  great 
reneral  had  done,  and  every  wise  government 
fught  to  do." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  an  instruc- 
tive debate  took  place,  chiefly  between  Mr. 
Vdams  and  Mr.  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
in  which  tlie  origin  and  course  of  the  act  was 
somewhat  traced— enough  to  find  out  that  it 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  upon  the  faith  of  a 
committee,  without  any  discussion  in  the  body ; 
and  in  the  House  by  the  previous  question,  cut- 
tinir  off  all  debate ;  and  so  quietly  and  rapidly  as 
•  to  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  most  vigilant 
jienibers— the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self, proverbially  diligent.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  ho  (Mr.  Adams)  said : 

Upwards  of  ^1,200  000  in  the  year  1837, 
constituting  that  fund,  had  been  accumulating 
(or  a  number  of  years.  What  had  become  of  it, 
if  the  fund  was  exhausted  ?    It  was  wasted — it 
ivas  gone.    And  what  was  it  gone  for  ?     Gen- 
tlemen would  tell  the  House  that  it  had  gone  to 
par  tlioso  pensioners  not  provided  for  by  the  8th 
and  9th  sections  of  the  act  which  had  been  read 
-the  act  of  1800;  but  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
rjci.t  of  others,  their  wives  and  children  ;  and 
their  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts,  for  aught  he 
j;„f,y_pi-ovidcd  for  by  the  act  of  1837.    It  was 
cone.   Now,  he  wished  gentlemen  who  were  so 
much  attaciied  to  the  economies  of  the  pvesent 
administration,  to  make  a  little  comparison  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  fund  now  and  itscondi- 
tionin  ISliT,  wlien  tlie  sum  of  .'i{!l,200,000  had  ac- 
cumulated—from the  interest  of  which  all  Ow 
pensions  designated  in  the  act  of  180U  wen   >•■.' 
tave  been  paid.  In  the  space  of  three  little  year 
tills  fund  of  J>1,200,000  (carrying  an  interest  o' 
8?0,000)  was  totally  gone — absorbixl— not   .i 
dollar  of  it  left.    Yes :  there  wei'c  some  State 
jtocks,  to  be  sure;  about  §18,000  or  less ;  but 
they  were  unsaleable ;  and  it  was  bcr    .ro  they 
mre  unsaleable  that  this  appropriat'e^r.,  ui  part, 
was  wanted.    IIow  came  this  act  of  1837  to 
have  passed  Congress  ?    Because  he  .saw,  from 
the  ground  taken  bv  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
ffiiitM  on  naval  aflairs,  that  it  was  Congress 
that  had  been  guilty  of  this  waste  of  the  public 
money;  the  President  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it-liw  administration  had  nothing  to  do  with 
It,  How,  he  asked,  was  this  law  of  1837  pass- 
ed? Would  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Suva!  Affairs  tell  the  House  how  it  had  been 
passed;  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  in  niul 
supported ;  and  in  what  manner  it  had  been  car- 
ried through  both  Houses  of  Congress  ?    If  ho 
¥0uld|WO  should  then  hear  whether  it  came 
from  wuigs;  or  from  economists,  rotrenchcra, 
ml  rcformer.s." 


the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Adams's  inquiry,  as  to  who  were  the  authors 
of  this  act  of  1837,  stated  that 

"  It  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
honorable  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Illinois,  and  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  of  which  Mr, 
Southard  was  a  member,  and  he  had  reported 
the  bill  to"  the  Senate,  by  whom  it  had  been 
passed  without  a  division.  The  Senate  bill 
coming  into  the  House,  had  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  in  the  House.  Mr. 
T.  read  the  names  of  this  committee,  among 
which  that  of  Mr.  Wise  was  one.  The  bill  had 
been  ordered  to  its  third  reading  without  a  di- 
vision, and  passed  by  the  House  without  amend- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Wise  explained,  stating  that,  though 
his  name  appeared  on  the  naval  committee,  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  bill.  Ho  was  at  that 
time  but  nominally  one  of  the  committee — his 
attention  was  directed  elsewhere — he  had  other 
fish  to  fry — and  could  no  longer  attend  to  the 
business  of  thar  committee  [of  which  he  had 
previously  been  an  active  member],  being  ap- 
pointed on  another,  wliich  occupied  his  time  and 
thoughts." 

Jlr.  Adam.s,  while  condemning  the  act  of  1837, 
would  not  now  refuse  to  pay  the  pensioners  out 
of  the  Treasury.    He  continued : 

"When  the  act  of  1837  was  before  Congress 
then  was  the  time  to  have  inquired  whethci 
these  persons  were  fairly  entitled  to  such  a  pen 
sion — whether  Congress  was  bound  to  providb 
for  widows  and  children,  and  for  relatives  in  the 
seventh  degree  (for  aught  he  knew).  But  that 
was  not  now  the  inquiry.  He  thought  that,  by 
looking  at  the  journals,  gcntlemer  would  sec 
that  the  bill  was  passed  through  under  the  pi-c- 
vious  question,  or  something  of  that  kind.  He 
was  m  tlie  House,  but  he  could  not  say  how  it 
passed  Ho  was  not  conscious  of  it;  and  the 
discussion  must  have  been  put  down  in  the  way 
in  which  such  things  were  usually  done  in  .his 
House — by  clappiug  the  previous  question  upon 
it.  No  questions  were  asked  ;  and  that  was  the 
way  in  which  the  bill  pasacd.  Ho  did  not  think 
he  could  tell  the  whole  story ;  but  he  thought  it 
very  probable  that  there  were  those  in  this  House 
who  could  tell  if  they  would,  and  who  could  tell 
what  private  interests  were  provided  for  in  it 
Ho  had  not  been  able  to  look  quite  far  enough 
behind  the  curtain  to  know  these  things,  but  ho 
know  that  ,ie  bill  was  passed  in  a  way  quite 
conmion  since  the  reign  of  reform  commenced  in 
squandering  away  the  public  treasure.  'J'/iut 
h'^  .tllirmiil,  av'il  tlio  Cliairnmn  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  would  not,  ho  thought,  uiuler- 
tako  to  contradict  it.    So  much  for  that." 

Mr.  Adams  showed  that  a  furtlier  loss  had 


Mr,  Francis  Thomas,  now  tho  Chairman  of    been  sustniued  under  this  |)ension  act  of  1837, 
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under  the  conduct  of  the  House  itself,  at  the 
previous  session,  in  refusing  to  consider  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  and  in  refusing  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  show  the  loss  which  was 
abo  -t  to  be  sustained.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  part  of  this  naval  pension  fund  ($153,000) 
still  on  hand,  but  it  was  in  stocks,  greatly  de- 
preciated 5  and  the  President  sent  in  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  1^50,000 
was  wanfed  for  the  half-j'early  payments  duo 
the  first  of  July ;  and,  if  not  appropriated  by 
Congress,  the  stocks  mast  be  sold  for  what  they 
would  bring.    On  this  head,  he  said : 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  message  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, covering  a  communicat'on  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  suggesting;  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  was  necessaiy  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  coming  duo  on  the  1st  of  July 
last.  The  message  was  sent  on  the  1 9tb  of  June, 
and  there  was  in  it  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  stating  that  the  sum  of  f;30,000  was 
required  to  pay  pensions  coming  due  ou  the  then 
1st  of  July,  and  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  effec*;  a  sale  of  the  stocks  belonging  to  the 
fund,  even  at  considerable  loss,  in  time  to  meet 
the  payment.  What  did  the  House  do  with  that 
message  ?  It  had  no  time  to  consider  it ;  and 
then  '\t  was  that  he  had  offered  his  resolutions. 
But  the  House  would  not  receive  them — would 
•»ot  allow  them  to  bo  read.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment came — and  sccrifices  of  the  stocks  were 
iiiado,  which  were  absolutely  indispensable  so 
long  as  the  House  would  not  make  the  pay- 
ment. And  that  $50,000  was  one  of  the  demon- 
strations and  reductions  from  the  expenditures 
of  1840,  about  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  tiie  Trca.'sury  were  congratulating 
themselves  and  the  country.  They  called  for 
the  $50,000.  They  told  the  House  that  if  that 
sum  WIS  not  appropriated,  it  would  bo  necessary 
to  moke  great  sacrifices.  Yet  the  House  refused 
to  conoider  the  subject  at  all. 

"  He  had  desired  a  long  time  to  say  this  much 
to  the  House ;  and  he  said  it  now,  although  a 
little  out  of  order,  because  he  had  never  been 
allowed  to  say  it  in  order.  At  Iho  last  ses- 
sion the  House  would  not  hear  liiru  ujion  any 
thing ;  and  it  was  that  consideration  which  in- 
duced him  to  oiler  the  resolutions  he  had  read, 
and  which  gave  something  like  a  sample  of 
these  things.  Ho  ollcred  them  after  the  very 
message  calling  for  $50,000  for  this  very  ob- 
ject, had  come  in.  But  no,  it  was  not  in  order, 
and  there  was  a  gentleman  here  who  cried  oni 
"  J  object  I "  Ho  (Mr.  A.)  was  not  heard  by 
the  House,  but  he  had  no\.  been  heard;  and 
bo  hoped  that  when  ho  f^hould  again  offer  these 
resolutions,  as  ho  wished  to  do,  they  might  at 
least  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  journal  as  a  record, 
to  show  that  such  propositions  had  Iwon  ollerod. 


Those  resolutions  went  utterly  and  entirel 
against  the  system  of  purchasing  State  bonds 
above  par,  and  selling  them  fifty  or  s./ty  wt 
cent,  below  par."  *  ^  '^' 

These  debates  are  instructive,  as  showiae  in 
what  manner  legislation  can  be  carried  on  under 
the  silencing  process  of  the  previous  qu'eption. 
Here  was  a  bill,  slipped  through  the  House  witlj 
out  the  knowledge  of  its  vigilant  members,  by 
which  a  fund  of  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand  dollars  w^s  squandered  at  once  and  a 
charge  of  about  $100,000  per  annum  put  upon 
the  Treasury  to  supply  the  place  of  the  souan- 
dered  fund,  to  continue  during  the  lives  of  the 
pensioners,  so  far  as  they  were  widows  or  in- 
valids, and  until  twenty-one  years  of  an-e  so  far 
as  they  were  children.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  one  took  notice  of  the  pregnant  insinua- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams,  equivalent  to  an  affirmation 
that,  although  he  could  not  tell  the  whole  story 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1837,  there  were 
others  in  the  House  who  could,  i'"  they  would- 
and  also  could  tell  what  private  ;  ntcrests  were 
provided  for. 

No  branch  of  the  public  service  requires  the 
reforming  and  retrenching  hand  of  Cou'T^si 
more  than  the  naval,  now  costing  (ocean  steam 
mail  lines  included)  above  eighteen  millions  of 
dollars  :  to  be  prcciso— $18,580,547,  and  41 
cents  ;  and  exclusive  of  the  coast  survey,  about 
$400,000  more  ;  and  exclusive  of  the  n.ival 
pensions.  The  civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscella- 
neous branch  is  frightful,  now  amounting  to 
$17,255,929  and  59  cents :  and  tlio  militaiy, 
also,  now  count.ng  $12,571,490  and  04  cents 
(not  including  the  pensions).  Both  these 
branches  cry  aloud  for  retrenchment  and  re- 
form ;  but  not  equally  with  the  naval— which 
stands  the  least  chance  to  receive  it.  The  navv, 
being  a  maritime  establishment,  has  been  coi> 
sidcred  a  branch  of  service  with  which  niemlurs 
from  the  interior  were  supposed  to  have  but 
little  acquaintance ;  and,  consequently,  but  little 
right  of  interference.  I  have  scon  many  eyes 
open  wide,  when  a  incnibor  from  the  interior 
would  presume  to  speak  upon  it.  By  conse- 
quence, it  ha.s  fallen  chiefly  imder  the  miuiao- 
ment  of  members  fi'om  the  .^ca-coast— the  tiJc- 
water  districts  of  the  Atlantic  coa.st;  when 
there  is  an  interest  in  its  growth,  and  abo  it 
its  abuses.  Seven  navy  yards  (while  (licai 
Britain  has  but  two) ;  the  constant  buildiii;:, 
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indeqmJly  constant  repairing  and  altering  ves- 
ttls  •  their  renewed  equipment ;  the  enlistment 
and  discharge  of  crews ;  the  schools  and  hos- 
.jtjis  •  the  dry  docks  and  wet  docks ;  the  con- 
ereeation  of  officers  ashore  ;  and  the  ample  pen- 
sion list :  all  these  make  an  expenditure,  pe- 
rennial and  enormous,  and  always  increafiinj" 
mates  a  powerful  interest  in  favor  of  every 
proposition  to  spend  money  on  the  navy— espe- 
cially in  the  north-east,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
money  goes;  and  an  inttrest  not  confined  to 
Uie  members  of  Congress  from  those  districts, 
but  iucludino;  a  powerful  lobby  force,  supplied 
mth  the  argiunents  which  deceive  many,  and 
the  means  which  seduce  more.     Arhile  this 
mima'njnient  remains  local,  reform  and  retrench- 
ment are  not  to  be  expected ;  nor  could  any 
member  accomplish  any  thing  without  the  sup- 
port and  countenance  of  an  administration.    Be- 
sides a  local  interest,  potential  on  the  subject, 
jBinst  reform,  party  spirit,  or  policy,  opposes 
ttc  same  obstacle.   The  navy  has  been,  and  still 
IS,  to  some  degree,  a  party  question— one  party 
jisiiming  to  be  its  guardian  and  protector ;  and 
Wmding  abuses  to  sustain  that  character.    So 
[iras  this  question  goes  to  the  degree,  and  kind 
ofa  navy— whether  fleets  to  fight  battles  for  the 
doDiinion  of  the  seas,  or  cruisers  \iO  protect  com- 
jifrfo—it  is  a  fair  question,  on  which  parties 
may  diCfer :  hut  as  to  abuse  and  extravagance, 
there  should  be  !io  difference.    And  yet  what 
kt  abuse— what  but  headlong,  wilful,  and  irrc- 
sponsible  extravagance,  could  carry  up  our  naval 
esprnditiirc  to  18  millions  of  dollars,  m  time  of 
poc,  without  a  ship  of  the  lino  afloat !  and 
witlwiit  vessels  enough  to  perform  current  ser- 
vifc,  without  hiring  and  purchasing ! 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

HOME  SQUADRON,  AND  AID  TO  PUIVATE  STEAM 
LINES. 

;  Qrpat  Britain  has  a  home  squadron,  and  that 
results  from  her  gcogiaphical  structuro  as  a 
tlusUr  of  islands,  often  invaded,  more  frequently 
ttinatined,  and  nlwnyp  liable  to  sudden  descents 
upon  Bome  part  of  her  coast,  resulting  from  her 
frosiniily  to  continental  Europe,  and  engaged 


as  principal  or  ally  in  almo  it  all  the  wars  of  that  - 
continent.  A  fleet  for  home  purposes,  to  cruise 
continually  along  her  coasts,  and  to  watch  the 
neighboring  coasts  of  her  often  enemies,  was, 
th^n,  a  necessity  of  her  insular  position.  Not 
so  ii'ith  the  United  States.  We  are  not  an 
ip'i.and,  but  a  continent,  geographically  remote 
from  Europe,  and  politically  still  more  so — ^un- 
connected with  the  wars  of  Europe — having  but 
few  of  our  own ;  having  but  little  cause  to  ex- 
pect descents  and  invasions,  and  but  little  to 
fear  from  them,  if  they  came.  Piracy  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  West  Indies  twenty  years 
before.  We  had  then  no  need  for  a  home  squad- 
ron. But  Great  Britain  had  one ;  and  therefore 
we  must.  Tliat  was  the  true  reason,  with  the 
desu-c  for  a  great  navy,  cherished  by  the  party 
opposed  to  the  democracy  (no  matter  under 
what  name),  and  now  dominant  iu  .ill  the  de- 
partments of  the  government,  for  the  creation 
of  a  home  squadron  at  this  session.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  navy  board  recom- 
mended it:  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  from  the 
Naval  Committee  of  the  House,  reported  a  bill 
for  it,  elaborately  recommended  in  a  most  ample 
report:  the  two  Houses  passed  it:  the  Presi- 
dent approved  it :  and  thus,  at  this  extra  ses- 
sion, was  fastened  upon  the  country  a  supernu- 
merary fleet  of  two  frigates,  two  sloops,  two 
schooners,  and  two  armed  steamers :  for  the 
annual  subsistence  and  repairs  of  which,  about 
uine  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated. This  was  fifteen  yoars  ago ;  and  the 
country  has  yet  to  hear  of  the  fli-st  want,  the 
first  service,  rendered  by  this  domestic  squad- 
ron. In  the  mean  time,  it  furnishes  comfortable 
pay  and  subsistence,  and  coinnKxlions  living 
about  home,  to  some  considerable  number  of 
officers  and  men. 

But  the  ample  report  >vhich  was  drjiwn  up, 
and  of  which  five  thouwind  extra  copies  were 
printed,  and  the  speeches  de]'vcrod  in  itt*  favor 
were  bound  to  produce  rea.sons  ibr  tliis  new 
precaution  against  the  danxer  of  invMion,  now 
U>  bo  provided  after  tbrces(M>re  years  <^cit'mi- 
eii'M(  without  it,  and  when  w(-  twd  grow/i  t'to 
strong,  and  too  well  covered  our  tnntitUi^  citi«(l 
with  fxrtrcKKes,  to  dread  thf  deseent  "f  nny 
enemy,  lleasor-.s  were  necesbwy  to  Ia'  /ivfii, 
and  were  5  in  which  the  British  'juunpUi,  */ 
course,  was  omilt**!.  But  T(nwm>,  woro  givi'n 
(in  addition  t(,>  tho  in*Wf  object  of  defence^,  M 
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that  it  would  be  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  midshipmen ;  and  that  it  would 
give  employment  to  many  junior  officers  then 
idle  in  the  cities.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  reasons  it  was  believed  by  some  that  the 
merchant  service  was  the  best  school  in  which 
a  naval  oiBcer  was  ever  trained ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  idle  officers,  that  the  true  remedy 
was  not  to  create  so  many.  The  sum  appro- 
priated by  tho  bill  was  in  gross— so  much  for 
all  the  dilTerent  objects  named  in  the  bill,  with- 
out saying  how  much  for  each.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Mr.  McKay  of  North  Carolina,  as 
being  contrary  to  democratic  practice,  which 
required  specific  appropriations;  also  as  being 
a  mere  disguise  for  an  increase  <-?"  the  navy; 
and  further  that  it  was  not  coini/ctent  for  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  employment  of  a  navy.  He 
said  : 

"  That  the  bill  before  the  committee  pi'oposcd 
to  appropriate  a  gross  sum  to  etiect  tho  object 
in  view,  which  ho  deemed  a  departure  from  the 
wholesome  rule  heretofore  obsi.-rved  in  miking 
appropri'ttioas.  It  was  known  to  all  tiiat  .lince 
the  political  revolution  of  1800,  which  placed 
the  democratic  party  in  power,  the  doctrine  had 
generally  prevailed,  that  all  our  appropriations 
should  b'j  specific.  Now  ho  would  sufrgest  to 
the  chairman  wiicther  it  would  not  be  better  to 
pursue  that  course  iu  the  present  instance. 
Here  Mr.  McKay  enumerated  the  different  items 
of  exixniliture  to  be  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
and  named  the  specific  sum  for  each.  This  was 
the  form,  he  said,  in  which  all  our  naval  appro- 
priation bills  had  heretofore  passed.  He  saw 
no  reason  for  a  departure  from  this  wholesome 
practice  in  this  instance — a  practice  which  was 
the  best  and  most  eifcctual  means  of  securing 
the  accountability  of  our  disbursing  officers. 
Tlieru  was  another  suggestion  he  woul  \  throw 
out  for  the  considerat^ion  of  the  chairman,  and 
he  thought  it  possessed  some  weight.  This  bill 
purported  to  be  f  )r  the  establishment  Oi  a  homo 
sqr  '  ron,  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  for  tho  increase  of  the  navy. 
Again,  could  Con'-  'jss  be  asked  to  direct  the 
manner  in  which  ...is  squadron,  aftor  it  was  fit- 
ted out,  should  bo  employed  ?  It  was  true  that 
by  the  constitution,  Congress  alone  was  author- 
ized to  build  and  fit  out  a  navy,  but  tho  Presi- 
dent was  the  oommander-in-chicf,  and  had  alone 
the  power  to  direct  how  and  where  it  should  be 
employed.  The  title  of  this  bill,  therefore, 
should  be  '  a  bill  to  increase  tho  navy,'  for  it 
would  not  be  imperative  on  the  President  to  em- 
ploy this  squadron  on  nur  coasts.  Mr.  M.  said 
he  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion, 
but  merely  to  suL-^gcEt  to  the  consideration  of 
the  ciiairuxau  of  the  committee,  tho  propriety 


of  makmg  the  appropriations  m  the  bill  sn^ 
cific.  !*■ 

"  Mr.  Wise  said  that  he  agreed  entirelv  w-ifi, 
the  gentleman  fi-om  North  Carolina  as  to  Z 
doctrine  of  specific  appropriations ;  and  if  I 
supposed  that  this  bill  violated  that  salutan' 
prmcip'e  ho  should  be  willing  to  amend  t 
But  it  did  not ;  it  declared  a  specific  Gl.JMt  fl 
which  the  money  was  given.  He  did  not \w 
the  necessity  of  going  into  all  the  items  which 
made  up  the  sum.  That  Congress  Lad  nn 
power  to  ordain  that  a  portion  of  the  navv 
should  be  always  retained  upon  tho  coast  as  a 
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home  squadron,  waa  to  him  a  new  doctril  • 
The  bill  did  not  spy  i  hat  these  vessels  sliould 
never  be  sent  any  whe;e  else." 

"Mr.  McKav  insisted  on  the  ground  ho  had 
taken,  and  went  into  a  very  handsome  cuIoct 
on  the  principle  of  specific  appropriations  of  the 
public  money,  as  giving  to  tho  people  the  only 
security  they  had  for  the  proper  and  the  eci 
nomical  use  of  their  money ;  but  tliis  by  the 
present  shape  of  the  bill,'  they  would  entirely  he 
deprived  of.  The  bill  might  be  modified  with 
tho  utmost  ea,se,  but  he  should  move  no  amcD'!- 
ments." 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  the  reporter  of  the 
bill,  entered  largely  mto  its  support,  and  made 
some  comparative  statements  to  show  that 
much  money  had  been  expended  lieretoforo  on 
the  navy  with  very  inadequate  results  iu  get- 
ting guns  afloat,  going  as  high  as  eight  millions 
of  dollars  in  a  year  and  floating  but  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guns ;  and  claimed  an  improre- 
ment  now,  as,  for  seven  millions  and  a  third 
they  would  float  one  thousand  and  seventy 
guns.    Mr.  King  then  said  : 

"  He  had  heard  much  about  the  abuse  and  I 
misapplication  of  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
navy,  and  ho  believed  it  all  to  be  true.    To 
illustrate  tho  truth  of  tho  charge,  he  would  re- 1 
for  to  the  table  already  quoted,  showin.i one 
hand  the  apj'ropriations  made,  and  on  liie  other  1 
tlie  results  thereby  obtaiuedi     In  ISOO  thcrcj 
had  been  an  appropriation  of  $2,70U-18,  and) 
we  hud  then  87()  guns  afloat;  while  iu!8Si),[ 
with  uu  appropriation  of  ^7.011,055.  we  kill 
ijut  402  guns  afloat     In  1841,  with  au  appro- j 
priation  of  a  little  over  </(reemillionii,  vo  had  j 
830  guns  afloat;  and  in  f838,  withan  appro-l 
priation  clover  eight  millions,  we  had  I)Ut554J 
ginis  afloat.     These  facts  were  suflicicnt  to  Amu 
how  enormous  must  have  been  the  abuses  wuie-i 
where." 

Mr.  King  also  gave  a  stutcmcnt  of  the  Frcncl^ 
and  Briti.sh  navies,  and  shotvcd  t'leir 
strength,  in  order  to  encourage  our  om  buiJdJ 
ing  of  a  great  navy  to  bo  able  to  cope  witif 
thom  on  '.  he  ocean.    Ho 
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11  Alluded  to  the  change  which  had  manifest- 
jit«lf  in  the  naval  policy  of  Great  Britain,  in 
Zm  to  a  substitution  of  steam  power  for  or- 
St  ships  of  war.  He  stated  the  enumera- 
*^f  the  British  fleet,  in  1840,  to  be  as  fol- 
w«'  ships  of  the  line,  105 ;  vess#B  of  a  lower 
S  in  all  403 ;  and  war  steamers,  87.  The 
mlir  of  steamers  had  since  then  been  stated 
TsOO    The  French  navv,,in  1840,  consisted 

f  23  ships  of  the  line,  180  lesser  vessels,  and  36 
'  lamers ;  besides  which,  there  had  been,  at 
i  list  tir«  eight  more  steamers  on  the  stocks. 

X=e  .-es.'-els  could  be  propelled  by  steam 
I '„.j,ne  Atlantic  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

What  «'0"''l  ^^  ^'"^  condition  of  the  lives  and 

uroDcrty  ot  our  people,  if  encountered  by  a 
lloKtof  this  description,  without  a  gun  to  de- 
jleiid  themselves'?" 

Lines  of  railroad,  with  their  steam-cars,  had 
I  not,  at  that  time,  taken  such  extension  and 
LjltipUcation  as  to  bo  taken  into  the  account 
■dr  national  deltnce.  Now  troops  can  come 
Ifrcm  tlK  geographical  cefitre  of  Missouri  in 
lilKiut  sixty  hours  (summoned  by  the  electric 
Le-wph  in  a  few  minutes),  and  arrive  at  al- 
liiostany  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  from 
itkiutcTOiediate  States  in  a  proportionately 
sstimc.  The  railroad,  and  the  electric  tcle- 
npli,  liave  opened  a  new  era  in  defensive  war, 
i  esrucially  for  the  United  States,  supurscd- 
old  ideas,  and  depriving  invasion  of  all 
But  tliL  bill  was  passed — almost  unan- 
touslj-— only  eight  votes  against  it  in  the 
pcuse;  namely:  Linn  Boyd  of  Ken1*fcky; 
filter  Coles  of  Virginia ;  John  G.  Floyd  of 
km  York ;  William  0.  Goode  of  Virginia  ; 
|ne  Johnson,  Abraham  McClelland,  and 
lofkiiis  L.  Turiiey  of  Temiessee ;  and  John 
SiMnpson  Mason  of  Maryland.  It  passed  the 
late  without  yeas  and  nays. 
I A  part  of  the  report  in  favor  of  the  home 
lnudron  was  also  a  recommendation  to  extend 
jiEiitance  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  es- 
isliment  of  private  lines  of  ocean  steamers, 
bteJ  to  war  purposes ;  and  in  conformity  to 
lilr.  King  moved  this  resolution : 

l*ftso(rff/.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
[bertby  directed  to  inquire   into   the  expe- 
iiicy  of  aiding  individuals  or  companies  in  our 
blishment  of  lines  of  armed  steamers  he- 
rn some  of  our  principal    Northern  and 
ntliem  ports,  and  to  foreign  ports  ;  to  adver- 
|i(ori)ru|)osuls  for  the  establishment  of  such 
lashii  n-.ay  deem  most  important  and  prac- 
pklei  aiui  to  report  to  this  House  at  the  next 
ion  of  Congress." 

Vol.  1I..-18 


This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  annual  enormous  appro- 
priations for  private  lines  of  ocean  steamers 
which  have  subjected  many  members  of  Con- 
gress to  such  odious  imputations,  and  which 
has  taken,  and  is  taking,  so  many  millions  of 
the  public  money  to  enable  individuals  to  break 
down  competition,  and  enrich  themselves  at 
the  public  expense.  It  was  a  measure  worthy 
to  go  with  the  home  squadron,  and  the  worst 
of  the  two — each  a  useless  waste  of  money; 
and  each  illustrating  the  difficulty,  and  almost 
total  impossibility,  of  gettinj;,  rid  of  bad  meas- 
ures when  once  passed,  and  an  interest  created 
for  them. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

EECUAETER  OF  THE  DISTRICT  BANKS  :  ME.  BEK. 
TON'S  SPEECH :   EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  Benton  then  proposed  the  following 
amendment : 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  and 
every  of  said  banks  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
expressly  prohibited  ft-om  issuing  or  paying 
out,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  any  bill, 
note,  or  other  paper,  designed  or  intended  to  be 
used  and  circulated  as  money,  of  a  less  denomi- 
nation than  five  dollars,  or  of  any  denomination 
between  five  and  ten  dollars,  after  one  year 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  or  between  ten 
and  twenty  dollars,  after  two  years  from  the 
same  time ;  and  for  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  or  for  issuing  or  paying 
out  the  notes  of  any  bank  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, its  own  inclusive,  the  oUbnding  bank  shall 
incur  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  pro- 
vided and  directed  bj'  the  first  section  of  this 
act  for  the  cise  of  supension  or  refusal  to  pay 
in  specie ;  to  be  enforced  in  like  manner  as  is 
directed  by  that  section." 

Mr.  Benton.  The  design  of  the  amendment 
is  to  suppress  two  groat  evils  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem ;  the  evil  of  small  notes,  and  that  of  banks 
combining  to  sustain  each  other  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  Small  notes  aro  a  curse  in  them- 
selves to  honest,  respectable  banks,  and  lead  to 
their  embarrassment,  whether  issued  by  them- 
selves or  others.  They  go  into  hands  of  labor- 
ing people,  and  become  greatly  diffused,  and 
give  rise  to  panics ;  and  when  a  panic  is  raised 
it  cannot  bo  stopped  among  the  holders  of  these 
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small  notes.  Their  multitudinous  holders  can- 
not go  into  the  counting-room  to  examine 
assets,  and  ascertain  an  ultimate  ability.  They 
rush  to  the  counter,  and  demand  pay.  They 
assemble  in  crowds,  and  spread  alarm.  When 
started,  the  alarm  becomes  contagious — makes 
a  run  upon  all  banks ;  and  overturns  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad.  Small  notes  are  a  curse  to 
all  good  banks.  They  are  the  cause  of  suspen- 
sions. When  tho  Bank  of  England  commenced 
operations,  she  issued  no  notes  of  a  less  denom- 
ination than  one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and 
when  the  notes  were  paid  into  the  Bank,  they 
were  cancelled  and  destroyed.  But  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  three  years,  ehe 
worked  down  from  one  hunOred  pound  notes 
to  one  pound  notes.  And  when  did  they  com- 
mence reducing  the  amount  of  their  notes? 
During  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wa!- 
pole.  When  the  notes  got  down  to  one  pound, 
specie  was  driven  from  circulation,  and  went  to 
Franco  and  Holland,  and  a  suspension  of  six 
and  twenty  years  followed. 

Thoy  are  a  curse  to  all  good  banks  in  another 
way:  they  banish  gold  and  silver  from  tjio 
country :  and  when  that  is  banished  the  foun- 
dation which  supports  the  bank  is  removed : 
and  the  bank  itself  must  come  tumbling  down. 
While  there  is  gold  and  silver  in  the  country — 
in  common  circulation — banks  will  be  but  little 
called  upon  for  it :  and  if  pressed  can  get  assist- 
ance from  their  customers.  But  when  it  is 
banished  tho  country,  they  alone  are  called 
upon,  and  get  no  help  if  havd  run.  AH  good 
banks  should  be  against  small  notes  on  their 
own  account. 

These  small  notes  are  a  curse  to  the  public. 
They  are  the  great  source  of  counterfeiting. 
Look  at  any  price  current,  and  behold  tho  cata- 
logue of  the  counterfeits.  They  are  almost  all 
on  the  small  denominations — under  twenty  dol- 
lars. And  this  counterfeiting,  besides  being  a 
crime  in  i'^self,  leads  to  crimes — to  a  general 
demoralization  in  ,,assing  them.  Holders  can- 
not allbrd  to  lose  them  :  they  cannot  trace  out 
the  person  from  whom  they  got  them.  They 
gavt;  value  for  them  ;  and  pass  them  to  some- 
body— gencially  the  most  meritorious  and  least 
ablo  to  bear  tlie  loss — the  day-laborer.  Final- 
ly, they  stop  in  somebody's  bauds — generally 
in  the  hands  of  a  working  man  or  woman. 

Wh^  are  bauiis  so  fund  of  issuing  these  small 


notes  ?  '  Why,  in  the  first  place,  banks  of  1 
character  are  against  them :  it  is  only  the  tr^'  I 
atory  class  that  are  for  them:  and,  unfort!* 
nately,  the^are  a  numerous  progeny,   itj    I 
vain  they  say  they  issue  them  for  public",^! 
commodation.    Tho  public  would  be  much  Z\ 
ter  accommodated  with  silver  dollars  gold  d  iJ 
lars-with    half,  whole,  double,  and  qu  J 
eagles-whereof  they  would  have  enough  iJ 
these  predatory  notes  were  suppressed.  Xo 
they  are  issued  for  profit— for  dishonest 
—for  the  shameful  and  criminal  purpose  of  cet: 
ting  something  for  nothing.    It  is  for  the  ^1 
and  tear  of  these  little  pilfering  messerfersl 
for  their  loss  in  the  hands  of  somebody!  Zm 
loss  is  the  banker's  gain !  the  gain  of  a  dayW 
a  week's  work  from  a  poor  man,  or  woman,  f] 
nothing.    Shame  on  such  a  spu-it,  and  crimi 
punishment  on  it  besides.    But  although  i 
gains  are  small  individually,  and  m  the  petty  1 
ceny  spirit,  yet  tho  aggregate  is  great;  and  ci 
ter«  into  the  regular  calculation  of  profit  m  theJ 
pajxir  money  machmes ;  and  counts  m  the  en 
There  is  always  a  large  ^per  centum  of  tha, 
notes  outstanding— never  to  come  back,  Whe] 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  Parliament  r 
pealed  the  privUege  granted  to  the  Bank  i 
England  to  issue  notes  under  five  pounds,  I 
large  amount  were  outstanding;  and  thou'-htlj 
repeal  took  place  more  than  twenty  years  i 
yet  ^cry  quarterly  return  of  the  Bank 
shows  that  millions  of  these  notes  are  still  od 
irtanding,  which  are  lost  or  destroyed,  and  nen 
will  be  presented.    The  Bank  of  England  doj 
not  now  issue  any  note  under  five  pounds  stt 
ling:   nor  any  other  bank  in  England.  Il 
large  banks  repulsed  the  privilege  for  ttel 
selves,  and  got  it  denied  to  all  the  small  cli 
To  carry  the  iniquity  of  these  pillaging 
notes  to  tho  highest  point,  and  to  make  I 
open  swindlers,  is  to  issue  them  at  one  pljj 
redeempble  at  another.     That  is  to  doablej 
cheat — to  multiply  the  ch.-'.nce  of  losing  the  li 
plunderer  by  sending  him  abroad,  and  tog 
chance  of  "  shaving  "  him  in  if  he  does  not  g 
The  statistics  of  crit"'i  in  Great  Britain  eIk 
that  of  all  the  counterfeiting  of  bank  bills  i| 
paper  securities  in  that  kingdom,  more  is  c 
tcrfeited  on  notes  under  five  pounds  tlianoij 
and  it  is  the  same  in  this  country'.   On  wli 
does  tho  loss  of  these  counterfeit  notes  fail?  I 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant— the  laborer  and  I 
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cchinic.  Hence  these  banks  inflict  a  doable 
•  iuTT  on  the  poorer  classes ;  and  of  all  the  evils 
of  the  banking  system,  the  most  revolting  is  its 
imposing  unequal  burdens  on  that  portion  of  the 
«(,ple  the  least  able  to  bear  them. 

jlr.  B.  then  instanced  a  case  in  point  of  an 
'(nsurance  Company  in  St.  Louis,  which,  in  vio- 
Ution  of  law,  assumed  banking  privileges,  and 
jitnlated  to  a  large  extent  the  notes  of  a  sus- 
pended bank.  Up  to  Saturday  night  these  notes 
Irere  paid  out  from  its  counter,  and  the  working 
i  jan  and  mechanics  of  St.  Louis  were  paid  their 
jeek's  wages  in  them.    Well,  when  Monday 
1  ^j,^g  came,  the  Insurance  Company  refused 
V)receiTC  one  of  them,  and  they  fell  at  once  to 
3ftr  cents  on  the  dollar.    Thus  the  laborer  and 
themeclianic  had  three  days  of  their  labor  an- 
nihilated, or  had  worked  three  days  for  the  cx- 
1  dnsire  benefit  of  those  who  had  swindled  them ; 
ad  all  this  by  a  bank  having  power  to  receive 
I  or  refuse  -.vhat  paper  they  please,  and  when  they 
I  jjjje.  And  the  Senate  are  now  called  upon  to 
I  confer  the  same  privilege  upon  the  banks  of  this 

I  district. 
Jlr.B.  said  it  was  against  the  munutable  prin- 

eples  of  justice— in  opposition  to  God's  most 
llijlv  canon,  to  make  a  thing  of  value  to-day, 
lihicbwill  be  of  none  to-morrow.  You  might 
[ismll  permit  the  dry  good*  merchant  to  call 
Ikis  yard  measure  three  yards,  or  the  grocer  to 
loll  his  quart  three  quarts,  as  to  permit  the 
lliiiikertocall  his  dollar  three  dollars.  There 
jiino difference  in  principle,  though  more  subtle 
■in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  Money  is  the  stand- 
lud  of  Talue,  as  the  yard,  and  the  gallon,  and 
Itbe  pound  weight,  were  the  standards  of  meas- 

When  ho  proposed  the  amendment,  he  con- 

lered  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  bring  before 

i  people  of  the  United  States  the  great  ques- 

lon,  whether  they  should  have  an  exclusive 

Uper  currency  or  not.    He  wished  to  call  their 

tention  to  this  war  upon  the  currency  of  the 

institution— a  war  unremitting  and  merciless 

[-to  establish  in  this  country  an  exclusive  paper 

rcncy.  This  war  to  subvert  the  gold  and 

liver  currency  of  the  constitution,  is  waged  by 

lilt  party  who  vilify  your  branch  mints,  ridicule 

I,  ridicule  silver,  go  for  banks  at  all  times 

d  it  all  places ;  and  go  for  a  paper  circulation 

I  to  notes  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents.    Ho 

feiced  that  this  question  was  presented  in  that 


body,  on  a  platform  so  high  that  every  American 
can  see  it — the  question  of  a  sound  or  depreciated 
currency.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  advocates  of 
banks.  State  and  national,  show  their  hand  oo 
this  question.  * 

To  hear  thest  paper-money  advocates  cele- 
brate their  idols — ^foi  they  really  seem  to  wor- 
ship bank  notes — and  the  smaller  and  meaner 
the  better — one  would  be  tempted  to  think  that 
bank  notes  were  the  ancient  and  universal  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  and  that  gold  and  silver 
were  a  viodem  invention — an  innovation — an 
exporiment — the  device  of  some  quack,  who  de- 
served no  better  answer  than  to  be  called  hum- 
bug. To  bear  them  discoursing  of  "sound 
banks,"  and  "  sound  circulating  medium,"  ot« 
would  suppose  that  they  considered  gold  and 
silver  unsound,  and  subject  to  disease,  rotten- 
ness, and  death.  But,  why  do  they  apply  this 
phrase  "  sound  "  to  banks  and  their  currency  ? 
It  is  a  phrase  never  applied  to  any  thing  which 
is  not  subject  to  unsoundness — to  disease — ^to 
rottenness — to  death.  The  very  phrase  brings 
up  the  idea  of  something  subject  to  unsound- 
ness ;  and  that  is  true  of  banks  of  circulation 
and  their  currency :  but  it  is  not  true  of  gold 
and  silver :  and  the  phrase  is  never  applied  to 
them.  No  one  speaks  of  the  gold  or  silver  cur- 
rency as  being  sound,  and  for  the  reason  that  no 
one  ever  heard  of  it  as  rotten. 

Young  merchants,  and  some  old  ones,  think 
there  is  no  living  without  banks — no  transact- 
ing business  without  a  paper  money  currency. 
Have  these  persons  ever  heard  of  Holland,  where 
there  are  merchants  dealing  in  tens  of  millions, 
and  all  of  it  in  gold  and  silver  ?  Have  they  ever 
heard  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  there 
was  no  bank  of  circulation,  not  even  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and  whose  immense  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  exclusively  upon  gold 
and  the  commercial  bill  of  exchange?  Have 
they  ever  heard  of  France,  where  the  currency 
amounts  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  all  hard  money  ?  For,  although 
the  Bank  of  Franco  has  notes  of  one  hundred 
and  live  hundred,  and  one  thousanc?  francs,  they 
are  not  used  as  currency  but  as  convenient  bills 
of  exchange,  for  remittance,  or  travelling.  Havo 
they  ever  heard  of  tho  armies,  and  merchants, 
and  imperial  courts  of  antiquity?  Were  tho 
Roman  armies  paid  with  paper  ?  did  the  mer- 
chant princes  deal  in  paper?    Was  Nineveh 
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and  Babylon  built  on  paper?  Was  Solomon' 
temple  so  built  ?  And  yet,  according  to  these 
paper-money  idolaters,  we  cannot  pay  a  haiid- 
'  1  of  militia  without  paper  !  cannot  opi ..  l;  'Iry 
igoods  store  in  a  shanty  without  ■pa  <ei  '  0  liv.iot 
build  a  house  withoutf  paper!  cannot  Imild  a 
village  of  log  houses  in  the  wodsj  or  a  street  of 
sLantics  in  a  suburb,  withoi.  a  bank  in  their 
midst !  This  is  real  humbufrgcr3  :  and  for 
which  the  industrial  classes — the  ■vviiole  work- 
ing population,  have  to  pay  an  enormous  priqc. 
Does  any  one  calculate  the  cost  to  the  people  of 
banking  in  our  country  ?  how  many  costly  edi- 
fices have  to  be  built?  what  an  army  of  ofiBccrs 
have  to  be  maintained?  what  daily  expenses 
have  to  be  incurred  !  hou'  many  stockholders 
must  get  profits  ?  in  a  word,  what  "a  vast  sum  a 
link  lays  out  \  efore  it  begins  to  make  its  half 
yearly  dividen  1  of  four  or  five  per  centum,  leav- 
ing a  surplus—  all  to  come  out  of  the  productive 
classes  of  the  people  ?  And  after  that  comes 
the  losses  by  the  wear  :md  tear  of  small  notes 
— by  suspensions  and  breakings — by  expansions 
and  contractions  —  by  making  money  scarce 
when  they  want  {<>  buy,  and  plenty  when 
they  want  to  sell.  AVe  talk  of  standing 
armies  in  Europe,  living  on  the  people :  we 
have  an  army  of  bank  officers  here  doing  the 
same.  We  talk  of  European  taxes;  the  banks 
tax  us  here  as  much  as  kings  tax  their  subjects. 
And  this  district  is  crying  out  for  banks.  It 
has  six,  and  wants  them  rcchartercd — Congress 
all  the  time  spending  more  hard  money  amon;r 
them  than  they  can  use.  They  had  twelve 
banks :  and  what  did  they  have  to  do  ?  Send 
to  Holland,  where  there  is  not  a  single  bank  of 
circulation,  to  boirow  one  million  of  dollars  in 
gold,  which  they  got  at  five  per  centum  per  an- 
num ;  aiid  then  could  not  pay  the  interest.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  the  interest  could  not 
be  paid ;  and  Congress  had  to  pay  it  to  save  the 
whole  corporate  effects  of  the  city  from  being 
sold — sold  to  the  Dutch,  because  the  Dutch  had 
no  banks.  And  sold  it  would  have  been  if  Con- 
gress had  not  put  up  the  money :  for  the  dis- 
tress warrant  was  out,  and  was  to  be  levied  in 
thirty  days.  Then  what  does  this  city  want 
with  banks  of  circulation  7  She  has  no  use  for 
them }  but  I  only  propose  to  make  them  a  little 
safer  by  suppressing  their  small  notes,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  dealing  in  the  depreciated 
Totcs  of  suspended,  or  broken  banks. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 


The  revolt  which  took  place  in  Canada  in 
winter  of  18a7-'8   led  to  consuquonces  whid, 
tried  the  li,  .iness  of  the  administration,  and 
also  tried  the  action  of  -^ur  duplicate  form  of 
government  in  its  relations  wiili  foreign  powers 
The  revolt  commenced  imposingly,  with  a  lar^ 
show  of  disjointed  forces,  gaining  advantages  at 
the  start ;  but  was  soon  clieckcd  by  the  r^ular 
local  troops.    The  French  population,  being  t 
majority  of  the  people,  were  chiefly  its  ^Z 
meters,  with  some  emigrants  from  the  Unitcl 
States;  and  when  defeated  they  took  refuge  on 
an  island  in  the  Niagai-a  River  on  the  British  I 
side,  near  the  Canadian  coast,  and  were  collect- 
mg  men  and  supplies  from  the  United  States  to  j 
renew  the  contest.    From  the  beginning  an  in- 
tense  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents  mnni. 
fcsted  itself  all  along  the  United  States  border  I 
upon  a  line  of  r.  thousand  miles— from  Vcrmontl 
to  Michigan.    As  soon  as  blood  began  to  flo  J 
on  the  Canadian  side,  this  feeling  broke  out  into! 
acts  on  flic  American  side,  and  into  organizationj 
for  the  assistance  of  the  revolting  party-tlijr 
patriots,  as  they  were  called.    Men  asscmbla 
and  enrolled,  formed  themselves  into  compauie 
and  battalions,  appointed  ofiSccrs— even  gene- 
rals— issued  proclamations — forced  the  puMiJ 
stores  and  supplied  themselves  with  arms  ai 
ammunition:  and  were  certainly  assembling; 
sufficient  numbers  to  have  enabled  the  iisn 
gents  to  make  successful  head  agamst  any  BriJ 
ish  forces  then  in  tlic  provinces.     The  wtoll 
border  lino  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  anj 
commotion — many  determined  to  crossover,! 
assist — many  more  willing  to  see  the  assisti 
given:   the  smaller  part  only  discountenanM 
the  proceeding  and  wished  to  preserve  the  nli 
tions  which  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  tlj 
duties  of  good  neighborhood,  required.  Totij 
Canadian  authorities  these  movements  oa  1 
American  side  were  the  cause  of  the  dccjK 
solicitude;  and  not  without  reason:  for 
numbers,  the    inflamed   feeling,  and  the 
termiucd  temper  of  these  auxiliaries,  presentei 
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impossible  for  the  Canadian  authorities  to 
-  -t  if  dasliing  upon  them,  and  difficult  for 
T^  own  government  to  restrain.    From  the 
first  demonstration,  and  without  waiting  for 
'  fcquest  from  tho  British  minister  at  Wash- 
^ton  (Mr-  Fox),  the  President  took  the  steps 
"hich showed  his  determination  to  have  the  laws 
of  neiu.-ality  r'spected.    A  proclamation  was 
immediately  is  JeJ,  admonishing  and  command- 
ijj  all  citizens  to  desist  from  such  illegal  pro- 
jf^lings.  and  threatening  the  guilty  with  tho 
utmost  penalties  of  the  law.   But  t '       '   ^ident 
biew  fulU-ell  that  it  wa>  not 
jprocluiuation,  and  a  threat,  w. 
ocy;  and  he  took  care  to  .■  Id  . 
,0  his  words.    Iii.su  actions   »vei 
Ihefedern!  law  ofBcers  alon;^  ti 
^KJials  :ind  district  attorneys,  to  be  vigilant 
in  making  arr  sis:  and.  many  were  made,  and 
pnBdCUtions  instituted.    He  called  upon  the 
Lernors  of  the  border  States  to  aid  in  sup- 
prtsing  the  illegal  movement :  wliich  they  did. 
Aj]  to°these  he  added  all  the  military  and  naval 
Ksonrccs  which  could  be  collected.    Major-gen- 
enlScotiwas  .sent  to  the  line,  with  every  dis- 
posable .'-T'llar  soldier,  and  with  authority  to 
oljonth      .vernors  of  New  York  and  Michi- 
m  for  militia  and  volunteers :  several  steam- 
boats were  chartcrc;d  on  Lake  Erie,  placed  un- 
to the  command  of  naval  officers,  well  manned 
irith  n^ular  soldiers,  and  ordered  to  watch  tho 

lake. 

Tlic  fidelity,  and  even  sternness  with  which 
ill  these  lawless  expeditions  from  tho  United 
States,  were  repressed  and  rebuked  by  Presi- 
dent Tan  Buren,  were  shown  by  him  in  his  last 
ommunication  to  Congress  ou  the  subject ;  in 
iirliich  he  said : 

'Information  has  been  given  to  me,  derived 

tom  official  and  other  sources,  that  many  citi- 

m  of  the  United  States  have  associated  to- 

jlhcr  to  make  hostile  incursions  from  our 

iiitory  into  Canada,  and  to  aid  and  abet  insur- 

rtion  there,  in  violation  of  the  obligations  and 

jiTs  of  the  United  States,  and  in  open  disregard 

(their  own  duties  a,s  citizens. 

"The  results  of  tlieso  criminal  assaults  upon 

e  peace  and  order  of  a  neighboring  country 

|ive  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  fatally  de- 

racthre  to  the  misguided  or  deluded  persons 

I  in  them,  and  highly  injurious  to  those 

Ifhose  behalf  they  are  professed  to  have  been 

idertakcn.    The  authorities  in  Canada,  from 

tt%ncc  received  of  such   intended  move- 


ments among  our  citizens,  have  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  take  precautionary  measures  against 
them ;  have  actually  embodied  the  militia,  aa<J 
assumed  an  attitude  to  repel  the  invasion  tc 
wbch  they  believed  the  colonies  were  exposed 
from  the  United  States.    A  state  of  feeling  on 
both  sides  of  tho  frontier  has  thus  been  pro-* 
duced,  which  called  for  prompt  and  vigorous  in- 
terference. If  an  insurrection  existed  in  Canada, 
the  amicable  dispositions  of  the  United  States 
towards  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
themselves,  would  lead  them  to  maintain  a  st  '; ' 
neutrality,  and  to  restram  their  citizens  from  ■''{ 
violations  of  the  laws  which  have  been  pn    c^. 
for  it.s  enforcement.    But  this  govemine     '■ 
cognizes  a  still  higher  obligation  to  repj  .■  i  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  to  discurb 
tho  peace  of  a  country  where  order  prevails,  or 
has  been  re-established.    Depredations  by  our 
citizens  upon  nations  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  or  combinations  for  committing  them, 
have  at  all  times  been  regarded  by  the  Ajnerican 
government  and  people  with  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence.    Military  incursions  by  our  citizens  into 
countries  so  situated,  and  the  commission  of  acts 
of  violence  on  tho  members  thereof  in  order  to 
effect  a  change  in  its  government,  or  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  have,  from  the  commencement 
of  our  government,  been  held  equally  criminal 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  as 
much  deserving  of  punishment  as  would  be  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  similar  acts  within  our  own  territory." 

By  these  energetic  means,  invasions  from  the 
American  side  were  prevented ;  and  in  a  contest 
with  the  British  regulars  and  the  local  troops, 
tho  disjointed  insurgents,  though  numerous, 
were  overpowered — dispersed — subjected — or 
driven  out  of  Canada.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  neutrality  most  faithfully, 
not  merely  in  obedience  to  treaties  and  the  law 
of  nations,  but  from  a  high  conviction  of  what 
was  right  and  proper  in  itself,  and  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  his  own  country  as  well  as 
that  of  a  neighboring  power.  Interruption  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  would 
be  an  evil  itself,  even  if  limited  to  such  inter- 
ruption: but  the  peace  of  the  United  States 
might  bo  endangered :  and  it  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  bands  of  disorderly  citizens  should 
bring  on  war.  Ho  had  done  all  that  tho  laws, 
and  all  that  a  sense  of  right  and  justice  required 
— and  successfully,  to  the  repression  of  hostile 
movements — and  to  tho  satisfaction  of  tho  Brit- 
ish authorities.  F?itlifuUy  and  ably  seconded 
by  his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Forsyth),  and 
by  his  Attoruey-general  (Mr.  Gilpin),  he  suc- 
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ceeded  in  preBerving  our  neutral  relations  in  the 
most  trying  drcumstances  to  which  they  had 
ever  been  exposed,  and  at  large  cost  of  personal 
popularity  to  himself:  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
border  States  resented  his  so  earnest  interfer- 
ence to  prerent  aid  to  the  insurgents. 

The  whole  affair  was  over,  and  happily,  when 
a  most  unexpected  occurrence  revived  the  diffi- 
culty— gave  it  a  new  turn — and  made  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  itself,  the  scene  of  inva- 
sion— of  bloodshed— of  conflagration — and  of 
abduction.  Some  remnant  of  the  dispersed  in- 
surgents had  taken  refuge  on  Navy  Islaud,  near 
the  Canadian  shore;  and  reinforced  by  some 
Americans,  were  making  a  stand  there,  and 
threatening  a  descent  upon  the  British  colonies. 
Their  whole  number  has  been  ascertained  to 
have  been  no  mors  taan  some  five  himdred — 
but  magnified  by  rumor  at  the  time  to  as  many 
thousands.  A  small  steamboat  from  the  Ameri- 
can side,  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  men  and  supplies 
to  this  assemblage  on  the  island.  Her  practices 
became  known  to  the  British  military  authori- 
ties, encamped  with  some  thousand  men  at  Chip- 
pewa, opposite  the  island;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  her  in  the  fact,  and  destroy  her. 
It  was  then  the  last  of  December.  A  night  ex- 
pedition of  boats  was  fitted  out  to  attack  this 
vessel,  moored  to  the  island;  but  not  finding 
her  there,  the  vessel  was  sought  for  in  her  own 
waters — found  moored  to  the  American  shore ; 
and  there  attacked  and  destroyed.  The  news 
of  this  outrage  was  immediately  communicated 
to  the  President,  and  by  him  made  known  to 
Congress  in  a  special  message — accompanied  by 
the  evidence  on  which  the  information  rested, 
and  by  a  statement  of  the  steps  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  in  consequence.  The  principal 
evidence  was  from  the  master  of  the  boat — her 
name,  the  Caroline — and  Schlosscr,  on  the 
American  shore,  her  home  and  harbor.  After 
admitting  that  the  boat  had  been  employed  in 
carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  assemblage  on 
Navy  Island,  his  affidavit  continues : 

"That  ftom  this  point  the  Caroline  ran  to 
Schlosser,  arriving  tliere  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
ftftsmoon;  that,  between  this  time  and  dark, 
the  Caroline  made  two  trips  to  Navy  Island, 
landing  as  before.  That,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  tliis  deponent  caused  the  said  Caroline 
to  be  landed  at  Schlosser,  and  made  fast  with 


chains  to  the  dock  at  that  ploce.  That  the 
and  officers  of  the  Ca^line  numbered  ten''"^ 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  I^rentv  rtM 
i?'*!j^^»«J''i'^  of  whom  were  citizens  oftfS 
Umted  States,  came  on  board  of  the  Cuoii™ 
and  requested  thU  deponent  and  otherXJS 


of  the  boat  to  ixsrmit  them  to  remain  on  h^i 
during  the  night,  as  they  were  unable  tomt 
lodgings  at  the  tavern  near  by;  these  requS 
were  acceded  lo,  and  the  persons  thuscoiK 
board  retired  to  rest,  as  did  also  all  of  the  mw 
and  officers  of  the  Caroline,  except  srch  as  we» 
stationed  to  watch  during  the  night.   Th.t 
about  midnight,  this  deponent  was  informed  bv 
one  of  the  watch,  that  several  boats  filled  with 
men,  were  making  towards  the  Caroline  from 
the  river,  and  this  deponent  immediate!'-  em 
the  alarm ;  and  before  he  was  able  to  reach  the 
deck,  the  Caroline  was  boarded  by  some  70  oi 
80  men,  all  of  whom  were  armed.    That  thcf 
immediately  commenced  a  warfare  with  muskets 
swords,  and  cutlarses,  upon  the  defenceless  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  Caroline,  under  a  fierce 
cry  of  G— d  damu  them,  give  them  no  quarter- 
kill  every  man :  fire !  fire !    That  the  Caroline 
was  abandoned  without  resistance,  and  the  only 
effort  made  by  either  the  crew  or  passengere 
seemed  to  be  to  escape  slaughter.    That  this 
deponent  narrowly  escaped ;  having  jtcenei 
several  wounds,  none  of  which,  however  are  of 
a  serious  character.   That  immediately  aher  the 
Caroliiie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  armed  force 
who  boarded  her,  she  was  set  on  fire,  cut  loose 
from  the  dock,  was  towed  into  the  current  of 
the  river,  there  abandoned,  and  soon  after  de- 
scended the  Niagara  Falls :  that  this  deponent 
has  made  vigilant  search  after  the  individuals, 
thirty-three  in  number,  who  are  known  to  hare 
been  on  the  Caroline  at  the  time  she  m 
boarded,  and  twenty-one  only  are  to  be  fonnd, 
one  of  whom,  to  wit,  Amos  Durfee.  of  Buffala 
was  found  dead  upon  the  dock,  having  receired 
a  shot  from  a  musket,  the  ball  of  which  pene- 
trated the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  came  cot 
at  the  forehead.    James  II.  King,  and  Captain 
0.  F.  Harding,  were  seriously,  though  not  mo^ 
tally  wounded.    Several  others  received  slight 
wounds.    The  twelve  individuals  who  are  miss- 
ing, this  deponent  has  no  doubt,  were  cither 
murdered  upon  the  steamboat,  or  found  a  watery 
grave  in  the  cataract  of  the  fulls.    And  this  de- 
ponent further  says,  that  immediately  after  the 
Caroline  was  got  into  the  current  of  the  Bttcan 
and  abandoned,  as  before  stated,  beacon  lights 
were  discovered  upon  the  Canada  shore,  near 
Chippewa ;  and  after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
to  enable  the  boats  to  reach  that  shore,  this  de- 
ponent distinctly  huard   loud  and  vociriroui 
cheering  at  that  point.    That  this  deponent  bai 
no  doubt  tlmt  the  individuals  who  boarded  the 
Caroline,  were  a  part  of  tlie  British  forces  no»  | 
stationed  at  Cliippewa." 

Ample  corroborative  testhnony  oonflnned  thii 
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Msfit—toT  which,  in  feet,  there  was  no  neoes- 
gfr  IS  the  officer  in  conunand  of  the  boats  made 
lij 'official  report  to  his  snperior  (Col.  Mo- 
jlib)  to  the  same  efifect— who  published  it  in 
•enenl  orders ;  and  celebrated  the  event  as  an 
Bploit  This  report  varied  but  little  from  the 
jiinerisn  in  any  respect,  and  made  it  worse  in 
others.  After  stating  that  he  did  not  And  the 
Citoline at Njivy  Island,  "as  expected,"  ho  went 
in  search  of  her,  and  found  her  at  Grand  Island, 
ind  moored  to  the  shore.  The  report  pro- 
oeed«: 

"1  iL?n  assembled  the  boats  off  the  point  of 
the  Island,  and  dropped  <^uietly  down  upon  the 
steamer ;  we  were  not  diacovered  until  within 
twenty  yards  pf  her,  when  the  sentry  upon  the 
angway  hailed  us,  and  asked  for  the  counter- 
sigiL  which  I  told  him  wo  would  give  when  we 
tot  on  board ;  he  then  fired  upon  us,  when  we 
immediately  boarded  and  found  from  twenty  to 
thirty  men  upon  her  decks,  who  were  easily 
oreieome,  and  in  two  minutes  she  was  in  our 
possession.  As  the  current  was  running  strong, 
indour  position  close  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  I 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  bum  the  vessel ;  but 
periously  to  setting  her  on  fire,  we  took  the 
precaution  to  loose  her  from  her  moorings,  and 
tnm  her  out  into  the  stream,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  destruction  of  anything  like 
American  property.  In  short,  all  those  on  board 
the  steamer  who  did  not  resist,  were  quietly  put 
onshore,  as  I  thought  it  possible  there  might 
be  some  American  citizens  on  board.  Those  who 
lEsailed  us,  were  of  course  dealt  with  according 
to  the  usages  of  war. 

i  "I  beg  to  add,  that  we  brought  one  prisoner 
my,  a  British  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  belonged  to  Duncombe's 
|nny,  and  was  on  board  the  steamer  to  join 
Ueiizie  upon  Navy  Island.  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Cormack,  of  tho  Royal  Navy,  and  two  others 
veie  wounded,  and  I  regret  to  add  that  five  or 
1  Ml  of  the  enemy  were  killed."  . 

This  is  the  official  report  of  Oaptiun  Drew, 

I  and  it  adds  the  crimes  of  impressment  and  ab- 

daction  to  all  the  other  enormities  of  that  mid- 

I  night  crime.  Tho  man  carried  away  as  a  British 

ject,  and  because  he  had  belonged  to  tho  in- 

I  snrgcnt  forces  in  Canada,  could  not  (even  if  these 

gations  had  been  provM  upon  liim),  been  de- 

I  liwred  up  under  any  demand  upon,  our  govem- 

1  B^nt:  yet  he  was  carried  off  by  violence  in  the 

|#t. 

This  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  reversed  tho 

I  Kindition  of  tho  parties,  and  changed  tho  tenor 

of  their  communications.    It  now  became  tho 

mrt  of  tho  United  States  to  oompUtin,  and  to 


demand  redress ;  and  it  was  immediately  done 
in  a  communication  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Sec< 
retary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minis 
ter,  at  Washington.  Under  date  of  January  5th, 
1838,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  him : 

"  The  destruction  of  the  property,  and  assas* 
sination  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  tha 
soil  of  New  York,  at  the  moment  when,  as  is 
well  known  to  you,  the  President  was  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  ulay  the  excitement,  and  earnestly 
seeking  to  prevent  any  unfortunate  occnrrenoe 
on  the  frontier  of  Canada,  has  produced  upon 
his  mind  tho  mosfr  painful  emotions  of  surprise 
and  regret.  It  will  necessarily  form  the  subject 
of  a  demand  for  redress  upon  her  majesty's 
government.  This  communication  is  made  to 
you  under  the  expectation  that,  through  your 
mstrumertality,  an  earl^  explanation  may  be 
obtained  from  the  authorities  of  Upper  Canada, 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction :  and 
that,  by  your  advice  to  those  authorities,  such 
decisive  precautions  may  be  used  as  will  render 
the  perpetration  of  similar  acts  hereafter  im- 
possible. Not  doubting  the  disposition  of  the 
government  of  Upper  Canada  to  do  its  duty  in 
punishing  the  aggressors  and  preventing  future 
outrage,  the  President,  notwithstanding,  has 
deemed  it  necesoary  to  order  a  sufiScient  force 
on  the  frontier  to  repel  any  attempt  of  a  like 
character,  and  to  make  known  to  you  that  if  it 
should  occur,  he  cannot  be  answerable  for  the 
effects  of  the  indignation  of  the  neighboring 
people  of  tho  United  States." 

In  communicating  this  event  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Yon  Buren  showed  that  he  had  already  taken 
the  steps  which  tho  peace  and  honor  of  the 
country  required.  The  news  of  the  outrage^ 
spreading  through  the  border  States,  inflamed 
the  repressed  feeling  of  tho  people  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  formidable  rctiiliatory  expeditions 
were  immediately  cont,(f'i>plated.  The  President 
called  all  the  resources  of  the  frontier  into  in- 
stant requisition  to  repress  these  expeditiona|, 
and  at  tho  same  time  took  measures  to  obtain 
redress  from  tho  British  government.  His  mes- 
sage to  the  two  Houses  said : 

"I  regret,  however,  to  inform  you  that  an 
outrage  of  a  most  aggravated  character  has  been 
committed,  accompanied  by  a  hostile,  though 
temporary  invasion  of  our  territory,  producing 
tho  strongest  feelings  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the 
whole  border  line ;  and  that  the  excitement  pre- 
viously existing,  has  been  alakiningly  increased. 
To  guard  against  the  possible  recurrence  of  any 
simuar  act,  I  have  thought  it  indispensable  to 
call  out  a  portion  of  the  militia  to  be  po.st«d  on 
that  frontier.    Tho  documents  herewith  pre- 
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sented  to  Congress  show  the  character  of  the 
outrage  committed,  the  meo-sures  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  its  occurrence,  and  the  necessity  for 
resorting  to  them.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
subject  was  immediaiely  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  minister  accredited  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  proper  steps  taken  on  our  part  to 
obtain  the  fullest  information  of  all  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  and  attendant  upon  the  trans- 
action, preparatory  to  a  demand  for  reparation." 

Tho  feeling  in  Congress  was  hardly  le66  strong 
than  in  the  border  States,  on  account  of  this  out- 
rage, combining  all  the  crimes  of  assassination, 
arson,  burglary,  and  invasion  of  national  terri- 
tory. An  act  of  Congress  was  immediately 
passed,  placing  large  military  means,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  in  the  President's  hands, 
for  the  protection  of  our  frontier.  His  demand 
for  redress  woi  unanimously  seconded  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  what  had  been  so  earnestly  depre- 
cated from  tho  beginning,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  border  trouble — a  diflBculty  between  the 
two  nations — had  now  come  to  pass ;  but  en- 
tirely from  the  opposite  side  from  which  it  had 
beeu  expected.  The  British  government  delayed 
the  answer  to  the  demand  for  redress — avoided 
the  assumption  of  the  criminal  act — excused  and 
justified  it — but  did  not  assume  it :  and  in  fact 
could  not,  without  contradicting  the  official  re- 
ports of  her  own  officers,  all  negativing  tho  idea 
of  any  intention  to  violate  the  territory  of  tho 
United  States.  The  orders  to  the  officer  com- 
manding tho  boats,  was  to  seek  tho  Caroline  at 
Navy  Island,  where  she  had  been  during  tho 
day,  and  was  expected  to  be  at  night.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  order,  tho  fleet  of  boats  went  to 
tne  island,  near  midnight ;  and  not  flndinfr  the 
offending  vessel  there,  sought  her  else v  here. 
This  is  the  official  report  of  Capt.  Drew,  rf  'So 
Royal  Navy,  commanding  tho  boats :  "  I  immo- 
mediatcly  directed  five  boats  to  bo  armed,  and 
manned  ^vith  forty-flvo  volunteers ;  and,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  pushed  off  from 
the  shore  for  Navy  Island,  when  not  finding  her 
there,  as  expected,  wo  went  in  search,  and  found 
her  moored  between  the  island  and  tho  main 
shore."  Tho  island  here  spoken  of  as  tho  one 
between  which  and  the  main  shore,  tho  Caroline 
was  found,  was  tho  American  island,  called 
Grand  Island,  any  descent  upon  which.  Colonel 
McNab  had  that  day  officially  disclaimed,  be- 
cause it  was  American  territory.  Tho  United 
States  Attorney  for  tho  District  of  New  York, 


(Mr.  Rodgers),  then  on  the  border  to  enfoi^ 
the  laws  against  the  violators  of  our  nrutrality 
hearing  that  there  was  a  design  to  make  a  d^ 
scent  upon  Grand  Island,  addressed  a  note  to 
Col.  McNab,  commanding  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  to  learn  its  truth ;  and  received 
this  answer : 

"With  respect  to  the  report  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  that  certain  forces  under  my  command 
had  knded  upon  Grand  Island— an  island  with 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States— I  can  as; 
sure  you  that  it  is  entirely  without  foundation- 
and  that  so  far  from  my  having  any  intention 
of  the  kindj  sucb  a  proceeding  would  be  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
her  Britannic  majesty's  government,  in  this 
colony,  whose  servant  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Entering  at  once  into  the  feeling  which  induced 
you  to  address  me  on  this  subject,  I  beg  leave 
to  call  your  attention  to  tho  foUowin"  facts- 
That  so  far  from  occupying  Cf  mtending  to  oc! 
cupy,  that  or  any  other  portion  of  tho  Ameri- 
can territory,  aggressions  of  a  serious  and  hos- 
tile nature  have  been  made  upon  the  forces  un- 
der my  command  from  that  island.  Two  affi- 
davits are  now  before  me,  stating  that  a  volley 
of  musketry  from  Grand  Island  was  yesterday 
fired  upon  a  party  of  unarmed  persons,  some 
of  whom  were  females,  without  the  slightest 
provocation  having  been  offered.  Tbafonthe 
same  day,  one  of  my  boats,  unarmed,  manned  by 
British  subjects,  passing  along  the  Ameriraj 
shore,  and  without  any  cause  being  given,  was 
fired  upon  from  tho  American  side,  near  Fort 
Schlosser,  by  cannon,  the  property,  I  am  told, 
of  the  United  States.*' 

This  was  written  on  the  29th  day  of  Decern- 
h"  ul  it  was  eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  of 
t  ;   that  tho  Caroline  was  destroyed  on 

th  ..merican  shore.  It  was  Col,  JlcXab, 
commanding  the  forces  at  Chippewa,  that  gave 
the  order  to  destroy  the  Caroline,  The  letter 
and  the  order  were  both  written  the  same  day 
— probably  within  the  same  hour,  as  both  were 
written  in  the  afternoon :  and  they  were  coin- 
cident in  import  as  well  as  in  date.  The  order 
was  to  k,eck  the  offending  vessel  at  Navy  Island, 
being  British  territory,  and  where  she  was  seen 
at  dark :  tho  letter  disclaimed  both  tlio  fact.uid 
the  hitent,  of  invading  Grand  Island,  because  it 
was  American  territory :  and  besides  the  dis- 
claimer for  himself|  Col.  McNab  superadded 
another  equally  positive  in  behalf  of  her  Mijei* 
ty's  government  in  Canada,  declaring  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  bo  in  direct  opposition  tc 
tho  wishes  and  intentions  of  tho  colonial  goT- 
crnment.    In  the  face  of  these  foots  the  firitiili  I 
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-^mment  found  it  difficult,  and  for  a  long 
^impossible,  to  assume  this  act  of  destroy- 
■  the  Caroline  as  a  government  proceeding. 
It  was  never  so  assumed  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Bnren— a  period  of  upwards 
of  three  years— to  be  precise — (and  this  is  a 
nseffhicli  requires  precision)— three  years  and 
if 0  months  and  seven  days :  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  29tR  of  December,  1837,  to  March  3d, 

IW.  • 

When  this  letter  of  Col.  McNab  was  read  in 

the  House  of  Representatives  (which  it  was 
within  a  few  days  after  it  was  written),  Mr. 
Fillmore  (afterwards  President  of  the  United 
SUtcs.  and  then  a  representative  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  and,  from  that  part  of  the  State 
which  included  the  most  disturbed  portion  of 
tie  border),  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  said : 

"The  letter  just  read  by  the  clerk,  at  his  col- 
ittgne's  request,  was  written  in  reply  to  one 
ta  the  district  attorney  as  to  the  reported 
intention  of  the  British  to  invade  Grand  Island ; 
uiii  in  it  is  the  declaration  that  there  was  no 
sich  intention.  Now,  Mr.  F.  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  that  letter 
WIS  written  on  the  29th  December,  and  that  it 
ns  on  the  very  night  succeeding  the  date  of  it 
tot  this  gross  outrage  was  committed  on  the 
Caroline.  Moreover,  he  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  well-authiw,uticated  fact, 
tkt,  after  burning  the  boat,  and  sending  it  over 
tic  falls,  the  assassins  were  lighted  back  to 
McXab's  camp,  where  he  was  in  person,  by  bea- 
cons lighted  there  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  P. 
certainly  deprecated  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
■8  sincerely  as  any  gentleman  on  that  floor 
I  could  possibly  do :  and  hoped,  as  earnestly,  that 
these  difficulties  would  be  amicably  adjusted 
1  between  the  two  natious.  Yet,  he  must  say, 
that  the  letter  of  McNab,  instead  of  affording 
mds  for  a  palliation,  was,  in  reality,  a  great 
I  ^graration  of  the  outrage.  It  held  out  to  as 
I  lie  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
'  1  to  bo  apprehended;  and  yet,  a  few  hours 
I  ilterTards,  this  atrocity  was  pcriKtrated  by  an 
officer  sent  directly  from  the  camp  of  that 
I  McNab." 

At  the  time  that  this  was  spoken  the  order 
lofCol,  McNab  to  Captain  Drew  had  not  boon 
liKn,and  consequently  it  was  not  known  that 
I  the  letter  and  the  order  were  coincident  in  their 
Itharacter,  and  that  the  perfidy,  implied  in  Mr. 
iFiUmore's  remarks,  was  not  justly. attributable 
ItoCol.  McNab:  but  it  is  certain  ho  applauded 
Itht  act  when  done:  and  his  letter  will  stand 
Ifcrt  condemnation  of  it,  and  for  the  disavowal 
Ittuitkority  to  do  it 


The  invasion  of  Xew  York  was  the  invasion 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  had  im- 
mediately demanded  redress,  both  for  the  pub- 
lic outrage,  and  for  the  loss  of  property  to  the 
owners  of  the  boat  Mr.  Van  Buren's  entire 
administration  went  off  without  obtaining  an 
answer  to  these  demands.  As  late  as  January, 
1839 — a  year  after  the  cTcnt — Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  United  States  minister  in  London,  wrote : 
"I  regret  to  say  that  no  answer  has  yet  been 
given  to  my  note  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline." 
And  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  in 
writing  to  him,  expressed  the  belief  that  an  an- 
swer would  soon  be  given.  He  says :  "I  have 
had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Fox  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject — one  of  very  recent  dat^— 
and  from  its  tone,  the  President  expects  the 
British  government  will  answer  yoar  applica- 
tion in  the  case  without  much  further  delay." 
— Delay,  however,  continued ;  and,  as  late  as 
December,  1840,  no  answer  having  yet  been  re- 
ceived, the  President  directed  the  subject  again 
to  be  brought^  to  the  notice  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment 5  and  Mr.  Forsyth  accordingly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fox : 

"The  President  deems  this  to  be  a  proper 
occasion  to  remind  the  government  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty  that  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline  " 
has  been  long  since  brought  to  the  attention  of 
her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs,  who,  up  to  this  day,  has  not 
communicated  its  decision  thercupc.i.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  government  of  her  Mnjesty  will 
perceive  the  importance  of  no  longer  leaving  the 
government  of  the  United  Stat.'s  uninformed 
of  its  views  and  intentions  upon  a  subject  which 
hafi  naturally  produced  much  exasperation,  and 
which  has  fed  to  such  grave  consequences.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you 
the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consider- 
ation." 

This  was  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration,  and  up  to  that  time  it  must  bo 
noted,  Jirat,  that  the  British  government  had 
not  assumed  the  act  of  Captain  Drew  in  de- 
stroying the  Caroline;  secondly,  that  it  had 
not  answered  (had  not  refused  redress)  for  that 
act.  Another  circumstance  showed  that  the 
government,  in  its  own  conduct  in  relation  to 
those  engaged  in  that  affair,  had  not  even  indi- 
rectly assumed  it  by  rewarding  those  who  did 
it.  Three  years  after  the  event,  in  the  IIouso 
of  Commons,  Lord  John  BussoU,  the  premier, 
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was  asked  in  his  place,  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  ministers  to  recommend  to  her  Ma- 
jesty to  ber.tow  any  reward  upon  Captain  Drew, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the  Caroline ; 
to  which  he  replied  negatively,  and  on  account 
of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  subject.  His  an- 
swer was :  '  No  reward  had  been  resolved  upon, 
and  as  the  question  involved  a  subject  of  a  vciy 
delicate  nature,  he  must  decline  to  answer  it 
further."  Col.  McNab  had  been  knighted ;  not 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  on  United 
States  territory  (which  his  order  did  not  justi- 
fy, and  his  letter  condemned),  but  for  his  ser- 
vices in  putting  down  the  revolt. 

Thus  the  affair  stood  till  near  the  close  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  when  an  event 
took  place  which   gave  it  a  new  turn,  and 
brought  on  a  most  serious  question  between 
the   United    States,  and    Great    Britain,  and 
changed  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries— the  United  States  to  become  the  injured 
party,  claiming  redress.      The  circumstances 
were  these :  one  Alexander  McLeod,  inhabitant 
of  the  opposite  border  shore,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject, had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  destroyers  of  tlie  Caroline, 
and  that  he  had  himself  killed  one  of  the 
"damned  Yankees."     There  were  enough  to 
repeat  these  boastings  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line ;  axuI  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1838 
the  Grand  Jury  for  the  county  in  which  the 
outrage  had  been  committed,  found  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  him  for  murder  and  arson. 
He  was  then  in  Can-ida,  and  would  never  have 
been  troubled  upon  the  indictment  if  he  had  re- 
mained there ;  but,  with  a  boldness  of  conduct 
which  bespoke  clear  innocence,  or  insolent  defi- 
ance, ho  returned  to  the  seat  of  the  outrage — to 
the  county  in  which  the  indictment  lay — and 
publicly  exhibited  himself  in  the  county  town. 
This  was  three  years  after  the  event ;  but  the 
memory  of  the  scone  was  fresh,  ind  indignation 
boiled  at  his  appearance.    He  was  quickly  ar- 
rested on  the  indictment,  also  sued  for  damages 
by  the  owner  of  the  destroyed  boat,  and  com- 
mitted to  jail— to  take  his  trial  in  the  Stato 
court  of  the  county  of  Niagara.     This  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  McLeod  immediately  drew 
an  application  for  his  release  in  a  note  from  Mr. 
Fox  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State.    Un- 
der uate  of  the  13th  December,  1840,  he  wrote : 


« I  feel  It  my  «iuty  to  call  upon  the  «>»»». 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  take  i.roifnl^ 
effectual  steps  for  the  Uberation  of  M™ vM 
It  is  well  known  that  the  destruction  of  tZ 
steamboat  'Carohne'  was  a  public  act  of  tw 
sons  in  her  Majesty's  service,  obeying  the  otZ 
of  their  superior  authorities.— That  act  thci^ 
fore,  according  to  the  usages  of  nations,  c^n  onk 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  twn 
national  governments;  it  cannot  justly  be  mad« 
the  ground  of  legal  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  agafast  the  individuals  concerned.  wh« 
were  bouiTd  to  obey  the  authorities  appointed  1 
by  their  own  government    I  may  add  that  I S 
lieve  it  is  quite  notorious  that  Jlr.  McLeod  wu 
not  one  of  the  party  engaged  in  the  dcatmction 
of  the  steamboat '  Caroline,'  and  that  the  pre! 
tended  charge  upon  which  he  has  been  imprig. 
oned  rests  only  upon  the  perjured  testimony  of 
certain  Canadian  outlaws  and  their  abettonl 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  thatnci-h.! 
borhood,  are  still  permitted  by  the  authoritJej! 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  infest  the  Canadian  I 
frontier.     The  question,  however,  of  whetiierl 
Mr.  McLeod  was  or  was  not  concerned  in  thef 
destruction  of  the  'Caroline,'  is  beside  the  pur. I 
pose  of  the  present  communication.    ThatactI 
was  *he  public  act  of  persons  obeying  the  con- 1 
stituted  authorities  of  her  Majesty's  provmcc  I 
The  national  government  of  the  United  Statesl 
thought  themselves  called  upon  to  remonstratal 
against  it ;  and  a  remonstrance  which  the  Pres-I 
ident  did  accordingly  address  to  her  Majcsty'jl 
government  is  still,  I  believe,  a  pending  subjectl 
of  diplomatic  discussion  between  her  Majcsty'jl 
government  and  the  United  States  legation  inl 
London.    I  feel,  therefore,  justified  in  expectingl 
that  the  President's  government  will  gee  tiitl 
justice  and  the  necessity  of  causing  the  prcscntf 
immediate  release  of  Mr.  JIcLcod,  as  well  aa 
of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  requisite  fon 
preventing  others   of  her  Majesty's  subjecu 
from    being   persecuted,  or  inolcsted  in  tin 
United  States  in  a  similar  manncr'fortiiefuj 

tUTB." 

This  note  of  Mr.  Fox  is  fair  and  unexccptionJ 
able — free  from  menace — ^and  notable  in  showj 
ing  that  the  demand  for  redrci;ii  for  the  affaii| 
of  the  Caroline  was  still  under  diplomatic  ( 
cussion  in  London,  and  that  the  British  gorcn 
ment  had  not  then  assumed  the  act  of  Captiiij 
Drew.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  prompl 
and  clear — covering  the  questions  arising  oul 
of  our  duplicate  form  of  government,  and  thi 
law  of  nations — and  explicit  upon  the  rights  o| 
the  States,  the  duties  of  the  federal  gorm 
ment,  and  the  principles  of  national  laiv.  Itil 
one  of  the  few  answers  of  the  kind  which  cif 
oumstances  have  orison  to  draw  from  our  goij 
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—Bent,  and  deserves  to  be  well  considered 
britslmninouB  and  correct  expositions  of  the 
tatortMt  questions  of  which  it  treats.  Under 
Me  of  the  28th  of  December,  and  writing  un- 
totbeinBtructions  of  the  President,  he  says : 

•^  The  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  which 
upstitute  the  Union  is,  within  its  appropriate 
ntere.  perfectly  independent  of  the  federal 
oTcrnment.  The  oflfence  with  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Lid  is  charged  was  committed  within  the  tcr- 
liloiy  »nd  against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the 
jtite'of  New  York,  and  is  one  that  comes 
iarly  within  the  competency  of  her  tribunals. 
It  ddes  not,  therefore,  present  an  occasion  where, 
I  Oder  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union, 
themterposition  called  for  would  be  proper,  or 
lofffhich  a  warrant  can  be  found  in  the  powers 
litl  which  the  federal  executive  is  invested. 
SorTOuId  the  circumstances  to  which  you  have 
lArred,  or  the  reasons  you  have  urged,  justify 
tlie  exertion  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existed.  The 
hDsaction  out  of  which  the  question  arises, 
I  atients  the  case  of  a  most  unjustifiable  in- 
naon,  m  time  of  peace,  of  a  portion  of  the  ter- 
litjryofthe  United  States,  by  a  band  of  armed 
I M  from  the  adjacent  territory  of  Canada,  the 
1  (itible  capture  by  them  within  our  own  waters, 
I  ad  the  subsequent  destruction  of  a  steamboat, 
I  tie  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
I  ad  the  murder  of  one  or  more  American  citi- 
Ins.  If  arrested  at  the  time,  the  offenders 
jii^t  unquestionably  have  been  brought  to 
Ijiiiticc  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State 
liithin  whose  acknowledged  territory  these 
laiiiieswere  committed;  and  their  subsequent 
lioliiiitary  entrance  within  that  territory,  plncp? 
Ilbtminthe  same  situation.  The  President  is 
lutiware  of  any  principle  of  international  law, 
'i  of  reason  or  justice,  wliich  entitles 


|ijeh  offenders  to  impunity  before  the  legal  tri- 
jlimls,  when  coming  voluntarily  within  their 
■Dilependcnt  and  undoubted  jurisdiction,  because 
Itbiy acted  in  obedience  to  their  superior  authori- 
llifi,  or  because  their  acts  have  become  the  sub- 
IjKt  of  diplomatic  discussion  between  the  two 
Imeraments.  These  methods  of  redress,  the 
llipl  prosecution  of  the  offenders,  and  the  appli- 
lation  of  their  government  fur  satisfaction,  are 
liiiependent  of  each  other,  and  may  bo  sepa- 
Intely  and  simultaneously  pursued.  The  avowal 
|«jastiflcation  of  the  outrages  by  the  British 
Ihorities  might  bo  a  ground  of  complaint  with 
!  govcnimcnt  of  the  United  States,  distinct 
1  the  violation  of  the  territory  and  laws  of 
e  State  of  New  York.  The  application  of  the 
fiernment  of  the  Union  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
1,  for  the  redress  of  an  authorized  outrage  of 
I  peace,  dignity,  and  rights  of  the  United 
Ws,  cannot  deprive  the  State  of  New  York 
i  her  undoubted  right  of  vmdicating,  through 
Vewrciseof  her  judicial  power,  the  property 
■d  lives  of  her  citizens.    You  have  very  prop- 


erly regarded  the  alleged  absence  of  Mr.  McLeod 
from  the  scene  of  the  offence  at  the  time  when 
it  was  committed,  as  not  material  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  present  question.  That  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  legal  evidence ;  and  the  sincere 
desire  "'  the  President  is,  that  it  may  be  satis- 
factorily established.  If  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  was  a  public  act  of  persons  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's service,  obeying  the  order  of  their  supe- 
rior authorities,  this  fiict  has  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
by  a  person  authorized  to  make  the  admission ; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  court  which  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  offence  with  which  Mr.  McLeod 
is  charged,  to  decide  upon  its  validity  when  le- 
gally established  before  it." 

This  answer  to  Mr.  Pox,  was  read  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  5th  of  January,  and 
was  heard  with  great  approbation — apparently 
unanimous  in  the  Senate.  It  went  to  London, 
and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  gave  rise 
to  some  questions  and  answers,  which  showed, 
that  the  British  government  did  not  take  its 
stand  in  approving  the  burning  of  the  Caroline, 
until  after  the  presidential  election  of  1840 — 
until  after.that  election  had  ensured  a  change  of 
administration  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  to  inquiries  as  to  what  steps 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Mc- 
Leod, the  answers  were  general  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Lord  Melbourne,  "  That  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  uould  take  those  measures 
which,  in  their  estimation,  would  be  best  cal 
culated  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation.''  This  answer  was  a  key  to  the  in- 
structions actually  given  to  Mr.  Fox,  showing 
that  they  were  framed  upon  a  calculation  of 
what  would  be  most  effective,  and  not  upon  a 
conviction  of  what  wus  right.  They  would  do 
what  they  thought  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  event  showed  that  the  calculation 
led  them  to  exhibit  the  wor  attitude — to  assume 
the  offence  of  ilcLeod,  and  to  bully  the  new  ad- 
ministration. And  here  it  is  to  bo  well  noted 
that  the  British  ministry,  up  to  that  time,  had 
done  nothing  to  recognize  the  act  of  Captain 
Drew.  Neither  to  the  American  ministr  in 
London,  nor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  hero,  had 
they  assumed  it.  More  than  that :  they  care- 
fully abstained  from  indirect,  or  implied  assump- 
tion, by  withholding  pensions  to  their  wounded 
officers  in  tliat  affair — one  of  whom  had  five 
severe  wounds.    This  fact  was  brought  out  at 
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this  time  by  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Lord  Jolm  RusselV  in 
which — 

"  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord  a  question 
relating  to  a  matter  of  fact.  Ho  believed  that, 
in  the  expedition  which  hod  been  formed  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  certain  ofScers, 
who  held  commissions  in  her  Majesty's  army 
and  navy,  were  concerned  in  that  aiiair,  and  that 
some  of  these  ofBcers  had,  in  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  were  issued,  received  wounds. 
The  question  he  wished  to  ask  was,  whether 
or  not  h?r  Majesty's  gOTemment  had  thought 
proper  to  award  pensions  to  those  officers,  cor- 
responding in  amount  with  those  which  were 
Tisually  granted  for  wounds  received  in  the  regu- 
lar service  of  her  Majesty." 

This  was  a  pointed  question,  and  carrying  an 
argument  along  with  it.  Had  the  wounded  offi- 
cers received  the  usual  pension  ?  If  not,  there 
inust  be  a  reason  for  dcpartiL^  from  the  usual 
practice ;  and  the  answer  showed  that  the  prac- 
tice had  been  departed  from.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell replied : 

"  That  he  vjoa  not  aware  of  any  pensions 
having  been  granted  to  those  officers  who  were 
wounded  in  the  expedition  against  the  Caro- 
line." 

This  was  sufficiently  explicit,  and  showed 
that  up  to  the  8th  day  of  February,  1841,  the 
act  of  Captain  Drew  had  not  been  even  indi- 
rectly, or  impliedly  recognized.  But  the  matter 
did  not  stop  there.  Mr.  Hume,  a  thoroughly 
business  member,  not  satisfied  with  an  answer 
which  merely  implied  that  the  government  had 
not  sanctioned  the  measure,  followed  it  up  with 
a  recapitulation  of  circumstances  to  show  that 
the  government  had  not  answered,  one  way  or 
the  other,  during  the  three  years  that  the  United 
States  had  been  calling  for  redress ;  and  ending 
with  a  plain  interrogatory  for  information  on 
that  point. 

"He  said  that  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston), 
had  just  made  a  speech  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  North  Lancashire ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Hume^  wished  to  ask  the  House 
to  suspend  their  opmion  upon  the  subject  until 
they  had  the  whole  of  the  papers  laid  before  the 
House.  He  had  himself  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  would  explain  ma^y  things  connected 
with  this  question,  and  Thit  by-the-bye,  were 
not  exactly  consistent  w  '  h  the  statement  which 
had  just  been  made.  It  appeared  by  the  papers 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  that  in  January, 
1838,  a  motion  was  mode  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 


Representatives,  calling  upon  the  President  <a 
place  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  all  the  mnen 
respecting  the  CarolLie,  and  all  the  correswind 
ence  which  had  passed  between  the  EOTemmi.nJ 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  S 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline.    In  consequence  of  that  motion,  cer 
tain  papers  were  laid  upon  the  table,  includia» 
one  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  present  minister 
here  from  the  U.  States.    These  were  acoomM 
nied  by  a  long  letter,  dated  the  15th  of  Mw 
1838,  from  that  gentleman  and  in  that  letter' 
the  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  characterized 
in  very  strong  language.    He  also  stated,  that 
agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  President  he  had 
laid  before  the  British  government  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  subject  which 
had  been  taken  upon  the  spot  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son denied  he  had  ever  been  informed  that  tht 
expedition  against  the  Caroline  teas  author- 
ized or  sanctioned  by  the  British  government 
Now,  from  May,  1838,  the  time  when  the  letter 
had  been  written,  up  to  this  hour,  no  answer 
had  been  given  to  that  letter,  nor  had  any  satis- 
faction been  given  by  the  British  govemmen* 
upon  this  subject.    In  a  letter  dated  from  Lon- 
don, the  2d  of  July,  Mr.  Stevenson  stated  that 
he  had  not  received  any  answer  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  press  the 
subject  further;  but  if  the.  government  of  the 
United  States  wished  him  to  do  so,  he  prayed 
to  be  informed  of  it.    By  the  statement  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Congress  it 
appeared  that  the  govemmept  of  the  United 
States  had  been  ignorant  of  any  information  that 
could  lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  enterprise 
against  the  Caroline  had  been  undertiien  by 
the  orders  of  the  British  government,  or  by 
British  authority.    That  he  believed  was  the 
ground  upon  which  Mr.  Forsyth  acted  as  he  had 
done.    He  takes  his  objections,  and  denies  the  j 
allegation  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  neither  had  he  nor 
her  Majestj^'s  government  made  any  communi- 
cation to  him  or  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  British  government  hada!(/A«p- 
ized  trie  destruction  of  the  Caroline.  He  (Jlr. 
Hume)  therefore  hoped  that  no  discussion  would 
take  place,  until  all  the  papers  connected  with  | 
the  matter  were  laid  before  the  Housi>.  He 
wished  to  know  what  the  nature  of  those  com- 1 
munications  was  with  Mr.  Stevenson  and  het  I 
Mi^jesty's  government  which  had  induced  hio  I 
to  act  as  he  had  done." 

Thus  the  ministry  were  told  to  their  faces,  I 
and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Parliament  that  I 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  under  repeated  I 
calls,  they  had  never  assumed  the  destnictiool 
of  the  Caroline :  and  to  that  assertion  the  miii-| 
istry  then  made  no  answer.    On  the  i 


day  tho  subject  was  again  taken  up,  "aiidi'ii| 
the  course  of  it  Lord  Palmerston  udmitttii 
that  the  government  approved  oj  the  burnwii 
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if  the  Caroline.^  So  says  the  Parliamentary 
jegtoter  of  Debates,  and  adds :  "  The  concer- 
ttttim  viat  getting  rather  warm,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  interposed  by  a  motion  on  the 
Mrt  of  Persia."  This  was  the  first  know- 
ym  that  the  British  parliament  had  of  the  as- 
lumption  of  that  act,  which  undoubtedly  had 
just  been  resolved  upon.  It  is  clear  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  the  presiding  spirit  of 
thisresnlve.  He  is  a  bold  man,  and  a  man  of 
judgment  in  hip  boldness.  He  probably  never 
irould  have  made  such  an  assumption  in  deal- 
ing with  General  Jackson :  he  certainly  made 
no  such  assumption  during  the  three  years  he 
liad  to  deal  with  the  Tan  Buren  administration. 
The  conversation  was  "getting  warm;"  and 
tell  it  might :  for  this  pregnant  assumption,  so 
long  delayed,  and  so  given,  was  entirely  gra- 
tnitous,  and  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  Col. 
JIcNab  was  the  commanding  officer,  and  gave 
iB  the  orders  that  were  given.  Captain  Drew's 
report  to  him  shows  that  his  orders  were  to  de- 
6tro7  the  vessel  at  Navy  Island:  McNab's  let- 
ter of  the  same  day  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  (Rodgers),  shows  that  he  would 
not  authorize  an  eiqpedition  upon  United  States 
territory!  and  his  sworn  testimony  on  the  trial 
of  McLeod  shows  that  he  did  not  do  it  in  his 
criers  to  Captain  Drew.    That  testimony  says : 

'•I  do  remember  the  last  time  the  steamboat 
Ciroline  came  down  previous  to  her  destruc- 
tion;  from  the  information  I  received,  I  had 
ewry  reason  to  believe  that  she  came  down  for 
the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  rebels  and 
brigands  on  Navy  Island  with  arms,  men,  am- 
munition, provisions,  stores,  &c. ;  to  ascertain 
this  fact.  I  sent  two  officers  with  instructions 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  boat,  to  note 
the  Nui:*.  and  report  to  me ;  they  reported  they 
Hff  her  'and  a  cannon  (a  six  or  nine-pounder), 
sereral  men  armed  anu  equipped  as  soldiers, 
ind  that  she  had  dropped  her  anchor  on  the 
tut  side  of  Navy  Island ;  on  tho  information  I 
hid  previously  received  from  highly  respectable 
persons  in  Buffalo,  together  with  the  report  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  determined  to  destroy  her 
thit  night.  I  intrusted  tho  command  of  the 
expedition  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  Capt. 
A.  Drew,  royal  navy ;  8ev<.n  boats  were  equip- 
ped, and  left  the  Canadian  shore ;  I  do  not  re- 
collect tho  number  of  men  in  each  boat ;  Cap- 
I  tiin  Drew  held  the  rank  of  commander  in  her 

jesty's  royal  navy ;  I  ordered  the  expedition, 

lud  first  communicated  it  to  Capt.  Andrew 

Drew,  on  the  beach,  where  the  men  embarked 

I  short  time  previous  to  their  embarkation ; 

I  Capttdn  Drew  was  ordered  to  take  and  destroy 


the  Caroline  wherever  he  could  find  her;  I  gave 
the  order  as  officer  in  comnuind  of  the  forces 
assembled  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  they  em- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  river;  in 
my  orders  to  Captain  Drew  nothing  was  sud  < 
about  invading  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  but  such  was  their  nature  that  Captain 
Drew  might  feel  himself  justified  in  destroying 
the  boat  wherever  he  might  find  her." 

From  this  testimony  it  is  clear  that  McNab 
gave  no  order  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  tes- 
timpny  agrees  with  Captain  Drew's  report, 
that  it  was  "expected"  to  have  foimd  the  Car- 
oline at  Navy  Island,  where  she  was  in  fact  im- 
mediately before,  and  where  McNab  saw  her 
while  planning  the  expedition.  No  such  order 
was  then  given  by  him — nor  by  any  other  au- 
thority; for  the  local  government  in  Quebec 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  British  ministry 
in  London.  Besides,  Col.  McNab  was  only  the 
military  commander  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion. He  had  no  authority,  for  he  disclaimed 
it,  to  invade  an  American  possession ;  and  if  the 
British  government  }iad  given  such  authority, 
which  they  had  not,  it  would  have  been  an  out- 
rage to  the  United  States,  not  to  be  overlooked. 
They  then  assumed  an  act  which  they  had  not 
done;  and  assumed  it  1  and  took  a  war  attitude ! 
and  all  upon  a  calculation  that  it  was  the  most 
eiTectual  way  to  get  McLeod  released.  It  was 
in  the  evening  of  tho  4th  day  of  March  that  all 
Washington  city  was  roused  hy  the  rumor  of 
this  assumption  and  demam  ^nd  on  the  12th 
day  of  that  month  they  were  ui '  formally  com- 
municated to  our  government.  It  was  to  the  new 
administration  that  this  formidable  communica- 
don  was  addressed — and  addressed  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  that  decency  would  permit.  The 
cfiect  was  to  tho  full  extent  all  that  could  have 
been  calculated  up  jn ;  and  wholly  reversed  the 
stand  taken  under  Mr.  Van  Burcn's  adminis- 
tration. The  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  ud-> 
mitted  to  bo  an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  sov- 
ereign, and  not  the  perpetrators,  was  liable: 
the  invasion  of  the  American  soil  was  also  an 
act  of  war :  the  surrender  of  McLeod  could  not 
be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, because  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
court,  charged  with  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
that  State :  but  the  United  States  became  his 
defender  and  protector,  with  a  determination  to 
save  him  harmless :  and  all  this  was  immedi- 
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ately  communicated  to  Mr.  Fox  in  unofficial  in- 
terriews,  before  the  Ibrmal  communication  could 
be  drawn  up  and  deliTered.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  policy  was  triimiphant ;  and  it  is  neoessa- 
17  to  show  it  in  order  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  Caroline  affitir  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
and  in  its  train  that  of  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, so  long  disputed ;  and  that  of  the  north- 
western boundary,  never  before  disputed ;  and 
tAat  of  the  liberated  slaves  on  their  way  from 
one  United  States  port  to  another:  and  all 
other  questions  besides  which  England  wished 
settled.  For,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  the 
Palmerstonian  policy  in  the  case  of  the  Caro- 
line, it  was  incontinently  applied  in  all  other 
cases  of  dispute  between  the  countries — and 
with  the  same  success.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
The  point  at  present  is,  to  show,  as  has  been 
shown,  that  the  assumption  of  this  outrage  was 
not  made  until  three  years  after  the  event,  and 
then  upon  a  calculation  of  its  efiBdcncy,  and 
contrary  to  the  &cts  of  the  case;  and  when 
made,  accompanied  by  lai^ge  naval  and  military 
demonstrations — ^troops  sent  to  Canada — ships 
to  Halifiix — newspapers  to  ourselves,  the  T\mes 
especially — all  odorous  of  gunpowder  and  clam- 
orous for  war. 

This  is  dry  detail,  but  essential  to  the  scope 
of  this  work,  more  occupied  with  telling  how 
things  were  done  than  what  was  done :  and  in 
pursuing  this  view  it  is  amazing  to  see  by 
what  arts  and  contrivances — ^by  what  trifles  and 
accidents — the  great  niTairs  of  nations,  as  well 
as  the  small  ones  of  individuals,  are  often  de- 
cided. The  finale  in  this  case  was  truly  ridicu- 
lous :  for,  after  all  this  disturbance  and  commo- 
tion— two  great  nations  standing  to  their  arms, 
exhausting  diplomacy,  and  inflaming  the  people 
to  the  war  point — after  tho  formal  assumption 
of  McLeod's  ofl'ence,  and  war  threatened  for  his 
release,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  not  there ! 
and  was  acquitted  by  an  American  jury  on  am- 
ple evidence.  He  had  slept  that  night  in  Chip- 
pewa, and  only  heard  of  the  act  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table— when  he  wished  he 
had  been  there.  Which  wish  afterwards  ri- 
pened into  an  assertion  that  he  was  there !  and, 
further,  had  himself  killed  one  of  the  damned 
Yankees — ^by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  a 
man  boasting  of  performing  exploits  in  a  fight 
which  he  did  not  see.  But  what  a  lesson  it 
teaches   to   nations  I      Two   great   countries 


brought  to  angry  feelings,  to  crimuutlw  dinlo. 
macy,  to  armed  preparation,  to  war  thrwto- 
their  governments  and  people  in  oonunotion-. 
their  authorities  all  in  council,  and  taxine  the' 
skill  and  courage  to  the  uttermost:  and  all  tj 
settle  a  national  quarrel  as  despicable  in  itg  orf 
gin  as  the  causes  of  tavern  brawls ;  and  exceed 
ingly  sunUar  to  the  origin  of  such  brawls! 
McLeod's  false  and  idle  boast  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  serious  difficulty  between  two  om 
Powers. 

Mr.  Fox  had  .wavered  his  formal  demand  and 
threat  on  the  12th  day  of  March:  the  adminis. 
tration  immediately  undertook  McLeod's  n- 
lease.  The  assumption  of  his  unputed  act  had 
occasioned  some  warm  words  m  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  knoivn  to 
be  gratuitous :  its  communication  created  no 
warmth  in  our  cabinet,  but , a  cold  chill  rathor 
where  every  spring  was  immediately  put  in  «! 
tion  to  release  McLeod.  Bemg  in  the  hands 
of  a  State  court,  no  order  could  be  given  for  his 
liberation ;  but  all  the  authorities  in  New  York 
were  immediately  applied  to— governor  legis. 
lature,  supreme  court,  local  court— all  in  vain: 
and  then  the  United  States  assumed  his  defence, 
and  sent  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Crittenden, 
to  manage  his  defence,  and  General  Scott,  of  the  j 
United  States  army,  to  protect  him  from  popn- 
lar  violence ;  and  hastened  to  lay  all  their  steps  j 
before  the  British  minister  as  fast  as  they  veR 
taken. 

Tho  acquittal  of  McLeod  was  honorable  to 
the  jury  that  gave  it ;  and  his  trial  was  honoN  f 
able  to  the  judge,  who,  while  asserting  the 
right  to  try  the  man,  yet  took  care  that  the  j 
trial  should  be  fair.    The  judges  of  the  Suprane  [ 
Court  (Bronson,  Nelson,  and  Cowan)  refused  i 
the  habeas  corpus  which  would  take  him  out  I 
of  the  State :  the  Circuit  judge  gave  himaiiir| 
trial.    It  was  satisfactory  to  the  British;  md I 
put  on  end  to  their  complaint  against  us  :m- 1 
happily  it  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  our  com- 1 
plaint  against  them.    All  was  postponed  fori  I 
future  general  treaty — tho  invasion  of  territo7  [ 
the  killing  of  citizens,  the  arson  of  the  boat,  the  I 
impressment  and  abduction  of  a  supposed  Brit- 1 
ish  subject — all,  all  were  postponed  to  the  din 
of  general  settlement:  and  when  that  day  ciiu| 
all  were  given  up. 

The  conduct  of  tho  administration  in  tiies«t-| 
tlement  of  tho  afiair  became  0  subject  of  d'yl 
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gyoon  in  both  Houses  of  OongresB,  and  was 
•everely  censured  by  the  democracy,  and  zeal- 
^y  defended  by  the  whigs.  Mr.  Charles  Ja- 
>  Ingersoll,  after  a  Ml  statement  of  the  ex- 
ttjoTdinuy  and  successful  efforts  of  the  admm- 
Mntion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  prevent  any  aid 
to  the  insurgents  from  the  American  side,  pro- 
ceeded to  say: 

•  Notwithstanding,  however,  every  exertion 
that  coold  be  and  was  made,  it  was  impossible 
iltoeether  to   prevent   some    outbreucs,  and 
^  the  rest  a  parcel  of  some  seventy  or 
jujhtT  Canadians,  as  I  have  understood,  with  a 
!L  few  Americans,  took  possession  of  a  pkoe 
Jt  the  Canadian  shorOj  called  Navy  Island, 
ud  fortified  themselves  in  defiance  of  British 
tower,   if  I  have  not  been  misinformed  there 
were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  Americans 
imong  them.     An  American  steamboat  sup- 
pW  them  with  a  cannon  and  perhaps  other 
Bunitions  of  war:   for  I  have  no  disposition 
to  diminish  whatever  was  the  full  extent  of 
imerican  illegality,  but,  in  this  statement  of  the 
premises,  desire  to  present  the  argument  with 
I  Ihe  most  unreserved  concessions.    I  am  discuss- 
m  nothing  as  the  member  of  a  party.    I  con- 
^rthe  Secretary  of  State  as  the  representa- 
tite  of  his  government  and  country.    I  desire 
to  be  understood  as  not  intending  to  say  one 
rord  against  that  gentleman  as  an  individual ; 
B  meaning  to  avoid  every  thing  like  personali- 
tT,and  addressing  myself  to  the  position  he  has 
issumed  for  the  country,  without  reference  to 
fhether  he  is  connected  with  one  administra- 
tion or  another;  viewing  this  as  a  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, in  which  all  Americans  should  be  of 
one  party,  acknowledging  no  distinction  between 
the  acts  of  Mr.  Forsvth  and  Mr.  Webster,  but 
considering  the  whole  affair,  under  both  the 
Kccessive  administrations,  as  one  and  indivisi- 
ble; and  on  many  points,  1  believe  this  country 
isjltogethcrof  one  and  the  same  sentimect  con- 
cemini;  this  controversy.    It  seems  to  bo  uni- 
wrsally  agreed  that  British  pirates  as  they 
j  were,  as  I  will  show  according  to  the  strictest 
legal  definition  of  the  term,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
1  krglarioualy  invaded  our  country,  murdered 
It  least  one  of  our  unoffending  fellow-citizens, 
vere  guiltv  of  the  further  crime  of  arson  by 
burning  what  was  at  least  the  temporary  dwell- 
ing of  a  number  of  persons  asleep  in  a  steam- 
I  b(»t  moored  to  the  wharf,  and  finally  cutting 
I  her  loose,  carried  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
I  Etrcam,  where,  by  romantic  atrocity,  unexam- 
I  |dcd  in  the  annals  of  crime,  they  sent  her  over 
[the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  how  many  persons 
I  in  her,  God  only  will  ever  know. 
I  ''  Now  Mr,  Speaker,  this^  in  its  national  aspect, 
I  m  precisely  the  same  as  if  perpetrated  in  your 
IbmBe  or  mine,  and  should  be  resented  and  pun- 
Hedaocor^ngly.    Some  time  afterwards  one 


of  the  perpetrators,  named  McLeod,  in  a  fit  of 
that  sort  of  infatuation  with  which  Providence 
mostly  betrays  the  guilty,  strayed,  over  from 
Canada  to  the  American  shore,  like  a  fool,  as  he 
was,  and  there  was  soon  arrested  and  imprisoned 
by  that  popular  police,  which  is  always  on  the 
alert  to  administer  justice  upon  malefactors. 
First  proceeded  against,  as  it  appears,  for  civil 
redress  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  he  was  soon 
after  indicted  by  the  appropriate  grand  jury,  and 
has  remained  ever  since  in  custody,  awaiting  the 
regular  administration  of  justice.  Guilty  or  in- 
nocent, however,  there  he  was,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  law  of  the  sovereign  State  of  New  York, 
with  the  full  protection  of  every  branch  of  the 
government  of  that  State,  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration superseded  the  last,  and  the  first 
moment  after  the  late  President's  inauguration 
was  ungenerously  seized  by  the  British  minister 
to  present  the  new  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
letter  containing  the  insolent,  threatening,  and 
insufferable  language  which  I  am  about  to  read 
from  it : 

■* '  The  nnderaigncd  ts  Instructed  to  demand  from  the  gDyern- 
ment  of  the  Unlte<l  States,  formally,  In  the  name  of  the  Brititb 
government,  the  Immediate  release  of  Mr.  Alexander  McLeod. 
The  transaction  in  qucstinn  may  have  been,  as  her  Majesty'! 
government  are  of  opinion  that  It  was,  a  Jnstlflabia  employ- 
ment of  force  forthe  purpose  of  defending  the  British  territory 
iVom  the  unprovolieil  attack  of  a  band  of  British  rebels  and 
American  pirates,  who,  having  been  permitted  to  arm  and  or< 
ganlze  themselves  within  the  territory  of  the  United  StateSi 
nod  actaally  Invaded  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  her  M^esty ;  or  it  may  have  been,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  For^ 
syth,  in  his  note  to  the  undersigned  uf  the  2Gth  of  December, 
a  most  nnluFtiflable  invasion  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  territoiT 
ofthe  United  States.'" 

"  Finally,  after  a  tissue  of  well  elaborated  di- 
plomatic contumely,  the  very  absurdity  of  part 
of  which,  in  the  application  of  the  term  pirates 
to  the  interfering  Americans,  is  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Webster — the  British  minister  reiter- 
ates, towards  the  conclusion  of  his  artfully  in- 
sulting note — that  'be  that  as  it  may,  her 
Majesty's  government  formally  demands,  upon 
the  grounds  already  stated,  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  Mr.  McLeod ;  and  her  Maje-sty's  govern- 
ment entreats  the  President  of  the  United  States 
— I  pray  the  House  to  mark  the  sarcasm  of  this 
offensive  entreaty — to  take  into  his  deliberate 
consideration  the  serious  nature  of  the  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  from  a  rejection  of 
(his  demand.' 

"  Taken  in  connection  with  all  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case — the  tone  of  the  British 
press,  both  in  England  and  Canada,  the  language 
of  members  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  palpable  terms  of  Mr.  .Fox's  letter  itself  it 
is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  see  we  cannot  wink 
so  hard  as  not  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Fox's  is  a 
threatening  letter.  It  surprises  me  that  this 
should  have  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  an- 
other part  of  this  building,  while  I  cannot  doubt 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  perfectly  sati.sflcd  of  the 
menacing  aspect  of  the  first  letter  he  received 
from  the  British  minister.  Anxious — perhaps 
laudably  anxious — to  avoid  a  quarrel  so  veiy 
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tinpromising,  at  the  very  outset  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, he  seems  to  have  shut  his  eyes  to 
what  must  flash  in  every  American  face.    And 
here  was  his  first  mistake ;  for  his  course  was 
perfectly  plain.    He  had  nothing  to  do  but,  by 
an  answer  in  the  blandest  terms  of  diplomatic 
courtesy,  to  send  back  the  questionable  phrases 
to  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  respectful  suggestion  that 
they  looked  to  him  as  if  conveying  a  threat ; 
that  he  hoped  not,  he  believed  not ;  he  trusted 
for  the  harmony  of  their  personal  relations,  and 
the  peace  of  their  respective  nations,  that  he  wab 
laboring  under  a  mistake ;  but  he  could  not  di- 
vest his  mind  of  the  impression,  that  there  were 
in  this  note  of  Mr.  Fox,  certain  phrases  which, 
in  all  controversies  among  gentlemen  as  well  as 
nations,  inevitably  put  an  end  to  further  nego- 
tiation.   Mr.  Fox  must  have  answered  nega- 
tively or  affirmatively,  and  the  odious  indignity 
which  now  rankles  in  the  Itreast  of  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  the  couiury,  interpreting  it 
as  the  meaning  of  the  British  communication, 
would  have  been  avoided.    Mr.  Webster  had 
Mr.  Fox  absolutely  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  the  manly 
feeling  of  all  his  countrymen,  the  good  will  of 
right-minded  Englishmen  themselves,  to  a  firm 
and  inoffensive  stand  like  this,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  correspondence.   Why  ho  did  not,  is  not 
for  me  to  imagine.    With  no  feeling  of  personal 
disparagement  to  that  gentleman,  I  charge  this 
as  an  obvious,  a  capital,  and  a  deplorable  lapse 
from  the  position  he  should  have  assumed,  in 
his  very  first  attitude  towards    the   British 
minister. 

"  The  British  argument  addressed  to  him  was, 
that  '  the  transaction  in  question  was  a  justi- 
fiable employment  of  public  force,  with  the  sanc- 
tion, or  by  order  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  a  State,  engaging  individuals  in  military  or 
naval  enterprises  in  their  country's  cause,  when 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  universal  practice  of 
civilized  nations  to  fix  individual  responsibility 
upon  the  persons  engaged.'  This,  as  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it,  false  assumption  of  law, 
is,  at  once,  conceded  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
remarkable  terms,  that  the  '  government  of  the 
United  States,'  by  which  he  must  mean  himself, 
entertains  no  doubt  of  the  asserted  British  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Webster  had  just  before  said,  that 
'  the  President  is  not  certain  that  he  understands 

Erecisely  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
y  her  Majesty's  government,'  'which  doubt,' 
he  adds,  'has  occasioned  with  the  President 
some  hesitation.'  Thus  while  the  President  en- 
tertained a  doubt,  the  government  entertained 
no  doubt  at  all ;  which  I  cannot  understand, 
otherwise,  than  that  while  the  President  hesi- 
tated to  concede,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  to  concede  at  once  the  whole 
British  assumption,  and  surrender  at  discretion 
the  whole  American  cose.  For  where  is  the  use 
of  Mr.  Webster's  posterior,  elaborated  argument 
when  told  by  the  British  minister  that  this 


trwisaction  was  justifiable,  and  informed  bvtk. 
public  prmts  that  at  a  very  earlv  dav  «/    . 
the  British  Secretaries.  Lord  John  Ru^.T^'*' 
clared  in  open  Parliament  that  the  British 
vernment;tM//^erf  what  is  called  the  tramn  ,f^ 

Webster  set  his  powerful  mind  to  prodnp-  !; 
argument  on  the  subject.    The  Br^tisi,  „. 
h^  taken  its  po^itioi    Mr.  WebsiS.nr^ 
had;  and  he  may  write  the  most  ele-;mt  Lh 
palhetic  letter  till  doomsday,  with  m  other 
effect  than  to  display  the  purity  of  his  EnM^h 
to  adminng  fellow-citizens,  and  the  infirmitv  n? 
his  argument  to  Great  Britain  ami  tlie  worM 
By  asserting  the  legal  position  which  thevaZ 
sume  and  justifying  the  transaction,  togethw 
with  Mr.  AVebster's  concession  of  their  leml  nl 
sition,  the  transaction  is  settled.    Nothing  C 
mains  to  be  done.    Mr.  Webster  may  vZ 
about  It  If  he  will,  but  Mr.  Fox  and  the  bS 
minister  hold  the  written  acknowledmcnt  of 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  afliir 
is  at  an  end.    I  call  this,  sir,  a  terrible  mistalj. 
a  fatal  blunder,  irrecoverable,  desperate,  Imm 
us  nothing  but  Mr.  Webster's  dreadful  alteram 
tive  of  cold-blooded,  endless,  causeless  war 

«  Our  position  is  false,  extremely  and  lament- 
ably  false.  The  aggrieved  party,  as  we  are,  and 
bound  to  msist  upon  redress,  to  require  the 
punishment  of  McLeod,  Drew,  and  McXab  and 
the  other  pirates  who  destroyed  the  Carohne, 
we  have  been  brought  to  such  a  reverse  of  thj 
true  state  of  things,  as  to  be  menaced  with  the 
wrong-doer's  indignation,  unless  we  yield  every 
thhig.  I  care  not  whose  fault  it  is,  whether  of 
this  administration  or  that.  In  such  an  afl'air 
I  consider  both  the  present  and  the  past,  as  pre- 
senting one  and  the  same  front  to  one  and  the 
same  assailant.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
saying,  that  whatever  may  have  been  our  posi- 
tion, it  has  been  greatly  deteriorated  by  Mr. 
Webster's  unfortunate  concession. 

"  Never  did  man  lose  a  greater  occasion  thjj 
Mr.  Webster  cast  away,  for  placing  himself  and 
his  country  together,  upon  a  pinnacle  of  jmt 
renown.    Great  Britain  had  humbled  France; 
conquered  Egypt,  subdued  vast  tracts  of  Indii, 
and  invaded  the  distant  empire  of  China-there 
was  nothing  left  but  our  degradation,  to  fill  the 
measure  of  her  glory,  if  it  consists  in  sudi 
achievements ;  and  she  got  it  by  merely  de- 
manding, without  expecting  it.    And  why  h»re 
we  yielded?    Was  there  any  occagion  for  it? 
Did  she  intend  to  realize  her  threat?  Were  the 
consequences  which  Mr.  Webster  was  entreated 
to  take  into  his  consideration,  the  immediate  and 
exterminating  warfare,  servile  war  and  all,  wMch 
belligerent  newspapers,  peers,  and  other  such, 
heralds  of  hostilities  have  proclaimed  ?  Nosucki 
thing.     We  may  rely,  I  think,  with  contideiloe; 
upon  the  common  good  sense  of  the  Englisii 
nation,  not  to  rush  at  once  upon  such  extrend- 
ties,  and  for  such  a  cause.    Mr.  Fox  took  Jlr. 
Weoster  in  the  melting  mood,  and  conquei 
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t  .threat;  that  is  to  say,  conquered  for  the 
"  f  because  the  results,  at  some  distant 

rnnlcss  his  steps  are  retraced,  will  and  must 

L  trancetncnt  between  kmdred  nations,  and 
liWooded  hostilities,    I  have  often  thought, 

S  sSkcr  that  this  affair  of  McLeod  in  what 
nitArv  men  call  a  demonstmMon,  a  feint,  a 

STattack,  to  divert  us  from  the  British  design 
The  State  of  Maine ;  of  which  I  trust  not  one 
Swill  ever  be  given  up.  And  truly,  when  we 
u  the  best  cause  in  the  world,  and  were  the 
^t  clearly  in  the  right,  it  has  been  contrived, 
^e  how  or  other,  to  put  us  in  fab«e  position, 
i«n  the  defensive,  instead  of  the  offensive  and 
T^mies  the  plainest  case  with  vexatious  com- 
I  and  concession." 


The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  prophetic — 
I  ji^it^hich  related  to  the  designs  on  the  State 
of  Maine.  Successful  in  this  experiment  of  the 
most  elBcacious  means  for  the  release  of  Mc- 
Leod, the  British  ministry  lost  no  time  in 
nuking  another  trial  of  the  same  experiment, 
1  OB  the  territory  of  that  State—  and  again  success- 

My:  but  of  this  in  its  proper  place.  Mr.  John 
iQiiiiicy  Adams,  and  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  were 
I  the  prominent  defenders  of  the  administration 
iMlicTin  the  House  of  Representatives — resting 
I  oDihe  point  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
I  ns  an  act  of  war.    Mr.  Adams  said : 

«1  take  it  that  the  late  affair  of  the  Caroline 
Ins  in  hostile  array  against  the  British  govcm- 
Ineiit.  and  that  the  parties  concerned  in  it  were 
leBploTcd  in  acts  of  war  against  it :  and  I  do 
iMt  subscribe  to  the  very  learned  opinion  of  the 
Idiicf  justice  of  the  State  of  New  York  (not  I 
\\ai.  the  chief  justice,  but  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
remc  Court  of  that  State),  that  there  was  no 
jtofwar  committed.  Nor  do  I  subscribe  to 
it  that  every  nation  goes  to  war  only  on  issuing 
^declaration  or  proclamation  of  war.  This  is 
Btthe  fact  Nations  often  wage  war  for  years, 
lithout  issuing  any  declaration  of  war.  The 
pestion  is  not  here  upon  a  declaration  of  war, 
nt  acts  of  war.  And  I  say  that  in  the  judg- 
tent  of  all  impartial  men  of  other  nations,  we 
II  be  held  as  a  nation  responsible ;  that  the 
roline,  there,  was  in  a  state  of  war  against 
at  Britain ;  for  purposes  of  war,  and  the 
rast  kind  of  war— to  sustain  an  insurrection ; 
[fill  not  say  rebellion,  because  rebellion  is  a 
me,  and  because  I  heard  them  talked  of  as 
riots." 

I  Ur.  Gushing  said : 

iHt  is  strange  enough  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 

|in6uren  should  deny  that  the  attack  on  the 
mline  was  an  act  of  war.  I  reply  to  them 
itonly  by  exhibiting  the  reason  •■uul  the  prin- 
"b of  the  thing,  but  by  citing  tl;e  authority 
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of  their  own  President.    I  hold  in  my  ha\id  « 
copy  of  the  despatch  addressed  by  Mr.  Steven- 
son to  Lord  Palme;. -ton,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  making  demand  of  reparation 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  and  in  that 
despatch,  which  has  been  published,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson pursues  the  only  course  he  could  pur- 
sue; ho  proceeds  to  prove  the  hostile  nature 
of  the  act  by  a  full  exhibition  of  facts,  and 
concludes  and  winds  up  the  whole  with  declar- 
ing in  these  words :  '  The  case  then  is  one  of 
open,  undisguised,  and  unwarrantable  hostility.' 
After  this,  let  no  one  complain  of  Mr.  Webster 
for  having  put  the  case  of  the  Caroline  on  the 
same  precise  ground  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
assumed  for  it,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  United  States  could  un- 
dertake to  hold  the  British  government  respon- 
sible.   And  when  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  considering  the  first  great  negotiation 
of  Mr.  Webster,  how  does  he  happen  to  forget 
the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  first  great  ne- 
gotiation undertaken  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  7    And 
is  it  not  an  act  of  mere  madness  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  compel  u^  lo 
compare  the  two  ?    Hero  is  a  despatch  before 
us,  addressed  in  a  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Greot  Britain,  containing  one 
of  the  ablest  vindications  of  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten.   Mr,  Van  Buren  began,  also,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  between  us  and  Great 
Britain.    And  in  what  spirit  ? — that  of  a  pa- 
triot, a  man  of  honor,  and  an  American  1    Is 
not  that  despatch,  on  the  contrary,  a  monument 
of  ignominy   in  the  history  of  the    United 
States?    Instead  of  maintaining  the  interests 
of  this  country,  did  not  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  that 
occasioHj  utterly  sacrilice  them  ?    Did  he  not 
dictate  in  that  despatch,  a  disposition  of  the 
great  question  of  the  colony  trade  Iiotwten  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which,  from 
that  time  to  this,  has  proved  most  disastrous  in 
its  effects  on  the  commereial  and  navigating  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  ?    And  pernicious 
as  was  the  object  of  the  despatch,  was  not  the 
spirit  of  it  infinitely  worse  1  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  party  quarrels  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  carried  into  our  foreign 
affairs — in  which  a  preceding  administration 
was  impliedly  reproached  for  the  zeal  with 
which  it  had  defended  our  interests — in  which 
it  was  proclaimed  that  the  new  administration 
started  in  the  world  with  a  set  purpose  of  con- 
cession toward  Great   Britain — in  which  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  was  laid  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  British  throne,  and  the  proud 
name  of  America,  to  sustain  which  our  fathers 
had  carried  on  a  first  and  a  second  war,  as  wo 
may  have  to  do  a  third — that  glory  which  the 
arms  of  our  enemy  could  not  reach,  was,  in  this 
truckling  despatch,  laid  low  for  the  first,  and,  I 
trust  in  God,  the  last  time,  before  the  lion  of 
England." 
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The  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Gushing  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  Webster  (for 
they  seemed  to  consider  him,  and  no  doubt  tru- 
ly, as  t^e  whole  administration  in  this  case) 
was  only  shifting  the  defence  from  one  bad 
ground  to  another.  The  war  ground  they  as- 
sumed could  only  apply  between  Great  Bn'tain 
and  the  insurgents :  she  had  no  war  with  the 
Uni^."'^  States :  the  attack  on  the  Caroline  was 
an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power 
— at  peace  with  the  invader.  That  is  a  liberty 
not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  nations — not  allowed 
by  the  concern  which  any  nation,  even  the  most 
inconsiderable,  feels  for  its  own  safety,  and  its 
own  self-respect.  A  belligerent  party  cannot 
enter  the  territory  of  a  neutral,  even  in  fresh 
pursuit  of  an  enemy.  No  power  allows  it. 
That  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day,  in  the  ca&c 
of  the  Poles,  in  their  last  insurrection,  driven 
across  tho  Austrian  frontier  by  the  Russians ; 
and  the  pursuers  stopped  at  tho  line,  and  the 
fugitive  Poles  protected  the  instant  they  had 
crossed  it :  and  in  the  case  of  the  late  Hunga- 
rian revolt,  in  which  tho  fugitive  Hungarians 
driven  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  were  pro- 
tected from  pursuit.  The  Turks  protected 
them,  Mahometans  as  they  were ;  and  would 
not  givo  up  fugitive  Christians  to  a  Christian 
power ;  and  afterwards  assisted  the  fugitives  to 
escape  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  British  then  had  no  right  to  invade  the 
United  States  even  m  fresh  pursuit  of  fugitive 
belligerents :  but  the  Caroline  and  crew  were 
not  belligerents.  She  was  an  Amerlean  ferry- 
boat carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  insur- 
gents, but  she  was  not  a  combatant.  And  if 
she  had  been — had  been  a  war-vessel  belonging 
to  the  insurgents,  and  fighting  for  them,  she 
could  not  bo  attacked  in  a  neutral  port.  The 
men  on  board  of  her  were  not  Canadian  insur- 
gents, but  American  citizens,  amenable  to  their 
own  country  for  any  infraction  of  her  neutrali- 
ty laws :  and  if  they  had  been  Canadian  insur- 
gents they  could  not  have  been  seized  on  Amer- 
ican soil ;  nor  even  demanded  under  tlie  extra- 
dition clause  in  the  treaty  of  170G,  even  if  in  force. 
It  did  not  extend  to  political  oflcnccs,  cither  of 
treason  or  war.  It  only  applied  to  the  common 
law  olFences  of  murder  ond  forgery.  How  con- 
tradictory and  absurd  then  to  claim  a  right  to 
come  and  take  by  violence,  what  could  not  bo 
demanded  under  any  treaty  or  the  law  of  na- 


tions.   No  power  gives  up  a  political  funti^ 
Strong  powers  protect  them  openly,  while  Z,| 

demean  themselves  orderly :  wpulr  .>„_    ^1 
...  ,      '     "*'""  powers  Mil 

them  to  go  away  when  not  able  to  pn)^| 
them.  None  pve  them  up-not  eveTZl 
weakest.  All  the  countries  of  Europe-^l 
smallest  kingdom,  the  most  petty  principalit  J 
the  feeblest  republic,  even  San  Marino-lgcoral 
to  give  up  a  political  fugitive,  and  though  unj.! 
ble  to  chastise,  never  fail  to  resent  anyviolvl 
tion  of  its  territory  to  seize  them.  Wealonal 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  acknowle<w| 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  invade  our  tert-I 
tory,  seize  and  kill  American  citizens  slccpinjl 
under  the  flag  of  their  country,  to  cut  out  «| 
American  vessel  moored  in  our  port  and  s 
her  in  flames  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Wei 
alone  do  that !  but  we  have  done  it  but  onoeli 
and  history  places  upon  it  the  stigma  of  oppro.! 
brium. 

Mr.  William  0.  Butler  of  Kentucky,  rcplia^ 
to  Mr.  Gushing,  especially  to  his  rehash  of  M 
stale  imputations,  worn  out  at  the  time  of  Slr.l 
VanBuren's  senatorial  rejection  as  minister  tol 
Great  Britain,  and  said : 

"He  expected  from  the  gentleman  a  di6ciij.| 
sion  on  national  law ;  but  how  much  was  ii«| 
astonished  the  next  day,  on  reading  his  speeciil 
in  the  Intelligencer,  and  finding  him  msiiiin 
most  virulent  attack  on  the  conduct  and  repu- 
tation of  Mr,  Van  Buren.    The  gentleman  i» 
fcrred  to  tho  letter  of  instructions  of  Mr.  Va 
Buren  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St] 
James,  and  compared  it  with  the  instructioM 
of    Mr.    Webster   to    tho   Attomey-gcncrall 
speaking  of  the  latter  as  breathing  the  statc« 
man  and  patriot  throughout,  while  he  chjn 
terizes  tho  former  as  infamous.    Mr,  B.  said  1 
would  not  repeat  tho  harsh  and  oUensivo  tent 
in  whicli  the  gentleman  hud  spoken  of  Mr,  Tin 
Buren's  letter ;  he  would  read  what  the  gcntk 
man  said  from  his  printed  speech,  in  order  thitl 
the  House  might  see  tho  length  to  wliich  1 
invectives  were  carried.     [Hero  Mr.  I),  ra 
extracts  from    Mr.  Cu-shing's  speech.]   Thi 
gentleman  spoke  of  comparing  the  two  letten 
together.    But  did  ho  think  uf  comparing  tb( 
thmg  wo  complain  of  with  tiie  thing  he  com-j 
plains  of?    No:  that  would  be  next  tonud 
ness.    Tho  gentleman  shrinks  from  thit  com 
parison,  and  goes  on  to  compare  not  tlie  thin} 
we  complain  of  with  tiio  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren, but  tho  beautiful  comi)0sition  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, written  forty  days  after  complyini;  wit! 
the  British  minister's  insulting  demands,  ad 
intended  to  cover  over  tho  instructions  to  Mrl 
Crittcudeii,  ofter  which  ho  characlerizes  SIrJ 
Van  Buren's  letter  as  a  monument  of  igswDjJ 
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Vr  B.  said  he  would  make  the  same  re- 

I  jTtlat » cUgnifled  farmer  of  Itentucky  did  to 

I  ^«er    The  lawyer  prosecuted  the  farmer 

I,  fstodcr  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  took 

ion  to  heap  on  him  all  the  abuse  and  in- 

!Seof  which  the  BiUingsgate  vocabulary  is 

Mf    Yet  the  jury,  without  leaving  their 

rlnonnced  a  verdict  of  acquittal.     The 

Sctof  an  honest  and  intelligent  jury,  said 

rfermer,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  your 

jL    Jiit  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Jr.  tier  had  made  a  great  noise  In  the  coun- 

,„,  u  been  extensively  circulated  and  read, 

\miid  been  assailed  with  the  utmost  virulence 

irthe  opposite  party.     Yet  the  highest  jury 

iBiartMhe  American  people,  had  pronounced 

ILcQuittal  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  electing  liim 

Iftthe CUef  Magistracy.    The  Ecntleman  com- 

llkd  that  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Webster  not 

ISrhad  been  assailed,  but  that  the  gentleman 

Itm  Pennsylvania  had  had  the  temerity  to  at- 

l^that  most  beautiful  of  letters  which  the 

|«lriotic  Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox.    Now  he 

lob.BJwoiUd  admit  that  it  was  a  beautifhl 

llieteof  composition,  and  he  know  of  but  one 

lEt  would  compare  with  it,  and  that  was  the 

lition  of  General  Hull,  just  before  sur- 

Jering  the    Northwestern    army    to    the 

tish." 

Ik  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  had  a  fashion  of 
Iclling  his  intellect  when  his  acts  were  in 
BtioDi  and  on  no  occasion  was  that  fashion 
!  lirgely  indulged  in  than  on  the  present 
His  letter,  superscribed  to  Mr.  Fox — 
ight  out  for  heme  consumption  forty  days 
r  the  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given — 
seulted  to  the  skies  for  the  harmony  of  its 
Is,  the  beauty  of  its  composition,  the  co- 
r  of  its  reasons !  without  regarding  the  na- 
1  honor  and  interest  which  it  let  down  into 
1  mud  and  mirei  and  without  considering 
ttheBritiah  imperious  demand  required  in 
( inswer  to  it,  nerve  as  well  as  head — and 
mmost.   It  was  a  case  for  an  iron  will, 
e  than  for  a  shining  intellect :  and  iron  will 
I  not  the  strong  side  of  Mr.  Webster's  char- 
ter, His  intellect'  was  great — his  will  small. 
(pursuits  were  civil  and  intellectual ;  and  ho 
i  not  the  man,  with  a  goose  quill  in  his  hand, 
^itudup  against  the  British  empire  in  arms. 
ighout  the  debate,  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
1,  the  answer  to  Mr.  Fox  was  treated  by 
.  Webster's  friends,  as  his  own ;  and,  no 
bbt,  Justly— his  supremacy  as  a  jurist  being 
flugiy  deferred  to. 

[The  debate  in  the  House  was  on  the  adoption 
« resolution  offered  by  Mr.  John  O.  Floyd, 


of  New  York,  calling  on  the  President  for  in* 
formation  in  relation  to  the  steps  taken  to  aid 
the  liberation  of  McLeod ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
resolution  was  significant  of  the  temper  of  the 
House — a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  with- 
out a  direct  vote.  It  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  a  good  majority — 110  to  70.  The  nays, 
being  those  who  were  for  prosecutbg  the  in- 
quiry, were : 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  Linn  Boyd. 
Aaron  V.  Brown,    Charles    Brown,  Edmund 
Burke,  Reuben  Chapman,  James  G.  Clinton, 
Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross,  John  R.  J.  Daniel, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doanj 
Andrew  W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Ed- 
wards, Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles 
A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Fomance,  James  Gerrjr,  Wil- 
liam 0.   Goode,  Samuel  Gordon,  William  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  George  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  Wil- 
liam Jack,   Cave    Johnson,  John  W.  Jones, 
George  M.  Keim,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  John  McKeon, 
Albert  G.  Marchand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John 
Thompson    Mason,  James   Mathews,  William 
Medill,  John  Miller,  Christopher  Morgan,  Peter 
Newhard,  William  Parmentcr,  Samuel  Patridge, 
William  W.  Payne,  Arnold  Plumer,  John  Rey- 
nolds, Lewis  Riggs,  Tristram  Shaw,  John  Sny- 
der, Lewis  Steenrod,  George  Sweeny,  Thomas  A. 
Tomlinson,  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  John  Van  Buren, 
Aaron  Ward,  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  West- 
brook,  James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise, 
Fernando  Wood. 

The  same  subject  was  largely  debated  in  the 
Senate — among  others  by  Mr.  Benton — some 
extracts  from  whose  speech  will  constitute  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER     LXXVI. 

DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  OAUOLINE:  AEUEST  AND 
TUIAL  OF  MoLEOD:  MR.  BENTON'8  SPEECH; 
EXTKACTS. 

Mr.  Benton  said  the  history  of  our  country 
contained  a  warning  lesson  to  gentlemen  who 
take  the  side  of  a  foreign  country  against  their 
own :  he  alluded  to  the  case  of  Arbuthuot  and 
Ambrister,  seized  among  the  Seminole  Indian.<i 
in  1818,  and  hung  as  outlaws  and  pirates  by  th« 
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orders  of  General  Jackson.  The  news  of  that 
execution  was  heard  with  joy  by  the  American 
people,  who  considered  these  Englishmen  as  a 
thousand  times  more  culpable  than  the  wretched 
savages  whom  they  stimulated  to  the  murder  of 
women  and  children — men  who  had  abandoned 
their  own  country,  and  the  white  race  to  which 
they  belonged,  to  join  savages  against  a  country 
with  which  their  own  government  was  at  peace. 
The  country  heard  the  news  of  the  execution 
with  joy:  they  approved  the  act  of  General 
Jackson.  Not  so  with  the  politicians — the  po- 
liticians of  the  federal  school  especially.  They 
condemned  it;  partisan  presses  attacked  it; 
and  when  Congress  met,  committees  of  each 
House  of  Congress  reported  against  it — loudly 
condemned  it — and  were  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  speakers.  All  the  phrases  now  heard  in 
claiming  exemption  for  McLcod,  and  bewail- 
ing his  fate,  were  then  heard  in  deploring 
the  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  Viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nations — inhuman — unworthy 
of  the  nineteenth  century — shocking  to  human- 
ity— barbarous — uncivilized — subjecting  us  to 
reprisals,  and  even  to  war  from  England — draw- 
ing upon  us  the  reproaches  of  Christendom,  and 
even  the  wiath  of  Ileaven :  such  wtre  the  holi- 
day phrases  with  which  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress then  resounded.  To  hear  wliat  was  said, 
aud  it  would  seem  that  tl>e  British  lion  would 
be  instantly  upon  us.  \Ve  were  taught  to  trem- 
ble for  the  return  news  from  Engbid.  Well !  it 
came !  and  what  was  it  ?  Not  one  word  from 
the  British  government  against  the  act  of  Jack- 
son I  Not  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  a  minister 
ou  the  subject !  Not  a  word  in  Parliament  ex- 
cept the  unsupported  complaint  of  some  solitary 
members— just  enough  to  show,  by  the  indifler- 
enco  with  which  it  was  received,  that  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  had  no  condemnation  to 
pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson. 
Their  silence  justified  him  in  England,  while 
committees  and  orators  condemned  him  in  his 
own  country :  and  this  justification  from  abroad, 
in  a  case  where  two  Englishmen  were  actually 
hanged,  should  be  a  waniing  to  gentlemen  how 
they  should  commit  themselves  in  a  case  where 
au  Englishman  is  merely  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
And  has  nothing  to  fear  from  "  God  and  the 
country  "  if  he  is  as  innocent,  as  he  now  alleges, 
and  which  humanity  would  wish  him  to  be. 
General  Jackson  was  right,  and  the  committees 


and  orators  who  condemned  him  were  wro 
He  was"  right  in  the  law,  and  in  the  applicati!  I 
of  the  law.    He  had  no  musty  volumes  of  na. 
tional  law  to  refer  to  in  the  swamps  of  Florida. 
and  he  needed  none.    He  had  the  law  of  natuJ 
and  of  nations,  in  his  heart.   He  had  an  Amwi! 
can  heart,  and  that  heart  never  led  him  wro    I 
when  the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  honor  o5 
his  country  were  dt  stake.    He  hung  the  Enc  I 
lishmen  who  were  inciting  savages  to  the  murJ 
der  of  our  women  and  children:  and  the  poliwl 
of  the  measure  has  become  no  less  apparent  than  I 
its  legality  was  clear.    Before  that  time  En^-.f 
lishmen  were  habitually  in  the  camp  and  t1.\ 
wam  of  the  Indians,  stimulating  to  war  up'oil 
us :   since  that  time  no  Englishman  has  hetd 
heard  of  among  them.    The  example  was  i 
pressive  — its  eflcct  salutary— its  lesson  peN| 
manent.    It  has  given  us  twenty-five  years  of  I 
exemption    from    British  interference  m  ouif 
Indian  relations ;  and  if  the  assassins  of  the! 
Caroline  shall  be  hung  up  in  like  manner  it  v 
give  us  exemption  froui  future  British  outn 
along  the  extended  line  which  divides  thelmoi 
from  the  British  Canadian  provinces. 

It  is  humiliating  to  sec  senators  of  cmincaJ 
ability  consulting  books  to  find  passages  iJ 
justify  an  outrage  upon  their  own  counliyl 
Better  far  throw  away  the  books,  and  go  bv  tin 
heart.  Then,  at  least,  with  American  iieai 
they  would  always  have  the  consolation  of  kit 
on  their  country's  side.  Better  even  to  talictiii 
rule  of  the  illustrious  coramodore  whose  actioj 
have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  Amoria 
name  (Decatur),  and  go  for  their  coiintr)',rigl)| 
or  wrong.  Then  they  would  always  have  I 
own  hearts  on  their  side.  Besides,  there  is  i 
book  which  fits  our  case— none  whicli  vi 
written  for  the  duplicate  form  of  govemmen 
which  we  possess.  We  have  State  govcrnnieiilj 
as  well  as  a  general  government;  and  ihw 
governments  have  their  I'ights,  and  are  sorcreig 
within  their  limits.  The  protection  of  tiic  lin 
liberty,  and  property  of  their  citizens,  is  amod 
these  rights :  the  punishment  of  murder,  irso| 
and  burglary,  are  among  these  rights  If  tk 
was  nothing  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  written  i| 
the  books,  to  recognize  these  r'ghts,  it  woni 
be  necessary  for  us  to  do  an  act  which  id 
cause  a  new  lino  to  be  written  iu  these  booU 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Tlio  htw  of  nationiij 
it  now  stands,  is  sufiicicut  for  us.  It  hu  I 
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•  from  Vattel  bj  several  aen&tors ;  and  is 

I  -ncliHiTe  in  our  fevor.    What  is  it  ?    Why, 

(lit  if  the  citiz^nB  of  one  country  commit  an 

ootrage  upon  another,  you  must  apply  to  their 

I  nnreign  for  redress :  but  if  the  wrong-doer 

g0»  into  your  country,  you  may  seize  and 

guush  him.   This  is  the  law  of  nations,  and  it 

to  onr  case  5  •*°^  ^®  ^^°  followed  it    The 

[nited  States,  as  charged  with  our  foreign  re- 

l,te  have  made  the  demand  for  redress  upon 

Giat Britain:  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the 

lironged  local  authority,  has  seized  the  wrong- 

1  te  when  he  came  upon  her  territory ;  and  is 

I  Bring  him  what  he  did  not  give  her  citizens— a 

I  trill  for  his  life :  aii<l  ^^^i^  she  has  a  right  to  do : 

I  lid  if  the  federal  government  attempts  to  give 

LthJt  man,she  shrinks  from  the  defence  of 

liklitTiolates  the  law  of  nations,  and  invades 

I  te  jurisdiction  of  New  York. 

This  brings  us  to  the  case  before  \i8.  What 
hit?  The  facts  of  the  transaction  are  all 
Ineid  oat  in  ofBcial  documents,  and  sustained 
lipoD  clear  and  undeniable  testimony.  Some 
ICuiiiiiaD  insurgents  are  on  an  island,  near  the 
Icuidi  shore,  entrenching  themselves,  and  re- 
ainn<r  aid  in  men  and  arms  from  the  American 
An  American  ferry-boat,  the  Steamer 
jCuoline,  carries  that  aid.  She  is  seen  in  the 
tt-scen  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
^l«h  forces,  as  he  stands  on  the  Canadian 
lore,  looking  on.  lie  sees  her  there  late  in  the 
iig— saw  her  cast  anchor  near  the  island — 
ddctermines  to  destroy  her  there.  Five  boats 
«&ted  out  in  the  dark  to  go  and  do  the  work ; 
d  if  they  had  done  it  there,  not  a  word  would 
^rekcn  said ;  for  it  was  a  British  island,  and 
e  was  there  upon  an  unlawful  business — vio- 
ing  the  laws  of  neutrality,  disobeying  the 
|mof  her  own  country,  disregarding  the  proc- 
ution  of  the  President ;  and  doing  an  act 
^hich might  bring  her  own  country  into  trouble. 
I  she  had  been  found  there  and  destroyed,  not 
(ford  would  have  been  said :  but  she  was  not 
lod  there,  and  the  captain  of  the  boats,  of  his 
I  head,  contrary  to  the  order  which  ho  had 
md,  and  which  directed  him  to  the  British 
ml,  and  contrary  to  the  letter  written  by  his 
landing  offlcer  on  that  very  day,  abjuring 
|1  right  and  all  intent  to  make  a  descent  upon 
r  coast,  because  it  was  ours :  this  captain, 
I  name  Drew,  and  an  offlcer  in  the  British 
'  without  the  knowledge  of  his  commander, 


determines  to  cross  the  line — to  steal  across  the 
river  in  the  night— oars  mufiSed— all  noises  si- 
lenced—creep upon  the  imsuspecting  vessel,  an- 
chored at  the  shore,  sleeping  under  the  flag,  and 
sheltered  by  the  laws  of  her  country,  and  the 
law  of  nations :  and  stealthily  get  on  board. 
They  run  to  the  berths — cut,  stab,  slash,  and 
shoot,  all  that  they  see — pursue  the  flying — 
kill  one  man  on  the  shore — no  distinction  of 
persons — and  no  quarter  the  word.   Several  are 
killed  in  the  boat :  none  escape  but  those  whom 
darkness  and  confusion  favored.    Victorious  in 
an  attack  upon  men  asleep,  the  conquerors  draw 
the  vessel  into  the  middle  of  the  river — it  was 
just  above  the  falls— set  her  on  fire }  and,  with 
all  her  contents — the  dead  and  the  dying,  the 
living  and  the  wounded — send  her,  luminous  in  . 
flames,  over  the  frightful  cataract  of  Niagara. 
One  man  alone  had  been  spared,  and  he  as  a 
British  subject,  to  bo  taken  home  for  punish- 
ment   These  are  facts.    What  do  they  amoimt 
to  in  law — that  of  nations,  and  that  of  New 
York,  where  the  deed  was  done  ?    First,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  in  invading  the  soil 
of  the  United  States— in  attacking  a  vessel  (even 
if  it  had  been  a  belligerent),  in  a  neutral  port — 
in  attacking  persons  on  neutral  territory — in 
impressing  and  carrying  off  a  man  firomour  ter- 
ritory: then  each  of  these  acts  was  a  crime 
against  the  municipal  laws  of  New  York.    Mc- 
Leod,  one  of  the  actors  in  that  cowardly  assas- 
sination, and  conflagration,  guilty  upon  his  own 
boasting,  and  caught  upon  the  scene  of  his  out- 
rage, now  m  the  hands  of  justice  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  while  no  indemnity  is  offered  for  the 
outrage  itself:  this  perpetrator  we  are  required, 
and  that  under  a  threat,  to  release  from  the 
hands  of  u  State,  which  has  the  legal  right  to 
try  him.    All  this  was  years  before — near  four 
years  before — December,  1837.    The  news  flew 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.   It  fired  the  bosoms 
of  the  border  inhabitants,  upon  a  line  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles.    Retaliation  was  in  every  heart, 
threats  in  every  mouth,  preparation  open — war 
imminent.    Mr.  Van  Buren  was  then  President 
To  repress  the  popular  risings,  proclamations 
were  issued  :   to  prevent  acts  of  retaliation, 
troops  wero  stationed  along  the  line,  and  armed 
steamers  floated  the  river  and  the  lakes :  to 
punish  any  violation  of  order,  instructions  were 
issued  to  the  district  attorneys,  and  marshals ; 
and  the  aid  of  the  State  authorities  was  olaiir.ed, 
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and  obtained.  To  obtain  redress  for  the  outrage 
to  our  citizens,  and  the  insults  to  our  national 
character,  immediate  application  was  made  to 
the  British  government  That  government  de- 
lajed  its  answer  to  our  just  demand — avoided 
the  assumption  of  the  criminal  act — excused  and 
justified,  without  assuming  it,  either  in  words, 
or  indirectly,  by  rewarding  the  actors,  or  even 
giving  pensions  to  those  wounded  in  the  attack : 
for  there  were  several  of  them  in  the  dark  and 
dastardly  attack.  Diplomacy  was  still  drawing 
out  its  lengthened  thread — ^procrastination  the 
game,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  the  hope — 
when  McLcod,  the  boaster  in  Canada  of  his 
active  share  in  this  triple  crime  of  murder,  ar- 
son, and  robbery,  against  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  of  violated  neutrality  against  the  United 
States,  crosses  over  to  the  United  States,  exhibits 
himself  on  the  very  spot  of  his  exploits,  and  in 
the  sight  of  those  who  had  often  heard  of  his 
boasts.  Justice  then  took  hold  of  him.  He  was 
arrested  on  an  indictment  found  against  him, 
immediately  after  the  act ;  and  he  was  also  sued 
by  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  A  trial,  of  courf^e, 
in  each  case,  was  to  take  place  in  the  courts  of 
the  Sta^  whose  laws  had  been  violated.  Yattel 
prescribed  that.  The  United  States  had  nothing 
to  do  wi^h  it.  Her  business  was  with  his  sove- 
reign. To  the  State  it  belonged  to  punish  the 
violation  of  her  own  laws,  the  perpetrator  hav- 
ing been  caught  within  her  jurisdiction :  to  the 
owner  of  the  boat  it  belonged  to  sue  for  dama- 
ges; and  neither  the  United  States,  nor  the 
State  of  New  York,  had  any  right  to  defeat  his 
action,  by  releasing  the  defendant.  It  was  a 
transitory  action,  and  would  lay  any  where 
where  the  defendant  was  caught.  McLeod  went 
to  jail  in  both  cases— the  indictment,  and  the 
civil  suit;  and  would  seem  to  have  courted 
that  fate  by  coming  over  to  defy  it.  The  news 
of  these  proceedings  fly  to  the  British  mmister 
in  this  city  (Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox) :  that  minister 
addresses  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Forsyth),  demanding  the  release  of  McLeod: 
the  Secretary  answered,  by  the  direction  of 
President  Van  Burcn,  that  this  man,  being 
charged  with  criminal  offences  against  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  sued  in  a  civil  action  by  one 
of  her  citizens,  the  general  government  had  no 
right  to  release  him :  and  would  not  undertake 
to  do  so.  This  answer  was  read  in  this  chamber 
ou  the  night  of  the  6th  of  January  last,  when 


the  Senate  was  composed  very  nearly  as  it  • 
now— nearly  all  the  same members-when  ih,\ 
present  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Webster)  Z 
the  present  Attorney-general  (Mr.  Crittenden) 
were  both  present:  and  we  all  know  in  wW  I 
manner  that  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  wag  «. 
ceived.     It  received  the  unanimous  approba 
tion  of  this  chamber !    Mr.  B.  repeated  the  ex! 
pression— unanimous  approbation !  and  g^^^A 
would  pause  for  correction  if  he  was  mistake  I 
(He  paused.    Several  senators  said,  yes!  yes! 
No  one  said  the  contrary.)    Mr.  B.  continued- 
I  remember  that  letter  well,  and  the  feelinJ 
of  unanimous  approbation  which  pervaded  thel 
chamber  when  it  was  read.    Every  senator  that! 
spoke,  expressed  his  approbation.    Nocne8ig.| 
nified  dissent :  and  the  feelmg  was  then  univerl 
sal  that  the  proper  answer  had  been  given  bri 
the  American  government— the  answer  which! 
the  law  of  nations,  our  duplicate  form  of  govern-l 
ment,  the  dignity  of  the  Union,  the  rights  of  thu 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  rights  of  the  omiei] 
of  the  destroyed  vessel— all  required  to  be  given. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  recollection,  I  repeat  thj 
request:   let  mo  be  set  right  now.   (Seven 
voices  exclaimed,  "  right  I  right ! "  No  one  saij 
the  contrary.)    Mr.  B.  resumed:  a  great  poii 
— one  vital  to  the  case  as  it  concerns  our  action] 
and  conclusive  in  this  debate,  is  now  establish 
It  is  established,  that  in  the  month  of  Januai 
last,  when  the  answer  of  the  American  I 
tary  was  read  in  this  chamber,  we  were  all  og 
opinion  that  he  had  given  the  correct  and  prepi 
answer :  and  among  the  senators  then  preseni 
were  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  vh  1 
undertaken  to  get  McLeod  out  of  the  cbtchf 
of  the  law  in  New  York ;  and  also  the  preseii 
attorney-general,  who  has  gone  to  New  Yorl| 
upon  that  errand.    This  is  enough.  Those  g 
tlemen  heard  the  case  then,  and  uttered  nod 
sent.   The  Senate  was  then  unanimous-includl 
ing  those  who  dissent  now.    How  was  it  in  t 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  same  | 
pers  were  read  at  the  ^amo  time  7   Hoir  irisil 
there,  in  a  body  of  220,  and  the  immediate  rcpn 
sentatives  of  the  people  ?    About  the  sane  tbi 
it  was  in  the  Senate — only  more  formallje 
pressed.    The  papers  were  sent  to  the  CimEil 
tee  of  Foreign  Affairs.   That  committee,  throiid 
Mr.  Pickens,  its  chairman,  made  an  ample  repoij 
fully  sustaining  the  answer  of  the  imerio 
government :  and  of  that  report,  five  thoiu 
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-rtrt  copies  were  printed  by  the  unanimous  con- 
.  gf  tiie  House,  for  distribution  among  the 


In  the  month  of  January  last,  it  may  then  be 
^snmed,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
jroved  the  decision  of  President  Van  Buren ; 

d  according  to  that  decision,  McLeod  was 
neither  to  be.given  up,  nor  the  course  of  justice 
in  New  York  interfered  with  by  the  federal  gov- 
(.mment.  Mr.  Fox  received  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Forsyth— transmitted  it  to  his  government— 
jnd  received  from  that  government  precise  in- 
gtrttciions  to  avow  and  assume  the  attack  on 
the  Caroline  as  a  national  act — to  make  a  per- 


emptory 


demand  for  the  release  of  McLeod — to 


tliieaten  us  with  serious  consequences  in  the 
event  of  refusal ;  and,  as  the  London  newspa- 
pers said,  to  demand  his  passports  and  leave 
tlie  country  if  his  demand  was  not  immediately 
complied  with.    It  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  day  of  March— the  day  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  President,  so  nicely  had  the  British 
ministry  calculated  the  time — that  the  news  of 
these  instructions  arrived  in  this  city ;  and 
ilODg  with  that  news  came  the  war-threats, 
ud  the  war  speeches  of  the  press  and  public 
men  of  Great  Britain — the  threat  of  many  pa- 
pen  to  send  admirals  and  war-steamers  to  bat- 
ter down  our  cities;  and  the  diabolical  speech 
oTa  peer  of  the  realm  (Lord  Mountcashel)  to 
acite  our  three  millions  of  slaves  to  insurrec- 
tion—to raise  all  the  Indian  tribes  against  us — 
and  to  destroy  our  finances  by  bursting  the  par 
per  bubbles  on  which  they  floated.     Yes!  it 
TOs  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  March 
that  these  instructions— these  threats— these 
war  annunciations — all  arrived  together  in  this 
dtv.  The  new  President  (General  Harrison) 
had  just  been  inaugurated :  his  cabinet  had  just 
been  indicated :  the  men  who  were  to  compose 
the  presidential  council  were  fully  known :  and 
I  undertook  at  once  to  tell  what  would  be  done. 
I  said  to  several— some  now  in  this  city  if  not 
in  this  chamber:  McLeod  will  be  given  up— not 
directly,  but  indirectly.    Underhanded  springs 
vill  be  set  in  motion  to  release  him,  and  a  let- 
ter will  afterwards  be  cooked  up  to  show  to 
Congress  and  the  people,  and  to  justify  whai 
had  been  done.    This  is  what  I  said.    Persons 
Be  now  in  Uiis  city  to  whom  I  said  it.    And 
now  let  us  resume  the  succession  of  events,  and 
He  what  was  done  by  this  new  administration 


which  had  just  been  inducted  into  office  in  the 
midst  of  triumphal  processions — ^under  the  fin 
of  cannon — the  beating  of  drums — the  display 
of  flags ;  and  all  the  glorious  pomp  and  circum* 
stance  of  war.  Let  us  see  what  they  did.  On 
the  12th  of  Illarch — the  new  administration 
having  been  allowed  a  week  to  organize — Mr. 
Fox  addresses  to  Mr.  Webster  a  formal  demand, 
in  the  name  of  his  government  for  the  release 
of  McLeod,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

''  The  grounds  upon  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment made  this  demand  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  these :  that  the 
transaction  on  account  of  which  Mr.  McLeod 
has  been  arrested,  and  is  to  be  put  upon  hia 
trial,  was  a  trauEaction  of  a  public  character 
planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  empow- 
ered by  her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities  to 
take  any  steps,  and  to  do  any  acts  which  might 
be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  her  Majesty's 
territories,  and  for  the  protection  of  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects ;  and  that,  consequently^  those 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  who  engaged  in  that 
transaction  were  performing  an  act  of  publks 
duty,  for  which  they  cannot  be  made  personaUv 
and  individually  answerable  to  the  laws  and  tri- 
bunals of  any  foreign  country." 

And  after  enforcing  this  demand,  by  arga> 
ment,  contesting  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  For* 
syth,  and  suggesting  the  innocence  of  McLeod, 
the  letter  proceeds  to  say : 

"  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment formally  demands,  upon  the  ground* 
already  stated,  the  immediate  release  of  Mr. 
McLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  government  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
his  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 
nature  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensne 
from  a  rejection  of  this  demand." 

This  letter  to  Mr.  Webster  bears  date  on  the 
12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  delivered  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  which 
was  Monday,  Mr.  Webster  delivers  to  the  At- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  a  set  of  in- 
structions, and  delivers  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
Mr.  Fox,  in  which  ho  yields  to  the  demand  of 
this  Minister,  and  despatches  the  Attorney-gen- 
eral to  New  York,  to  efiect  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner.  The  instructions,  among  other  things, 
say: 

*'  You  are  well  aware  that  the  President  has 
no  power  to  arrest  the  proceeding  in  the  civil 
and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
If  this  indictment  were  pending  in  one  of  the 
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flonrts  of  the  United  States,  I  am  directed  to 
uy  that  the  President,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Fox's  last  communication,  would  have  imme- 
diately directed  a  nolle  prosemii  to  bo  entered. 
Whether  in  this  case  the  Governor  of  Now 
York  have  that  power,  or,  if  he  have,  whether 
he  would  not  feel  it  bis  duty  to  exercise  it,  are 
points  upon  which  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
understood  that  McLeod  is  holden  also  on  civil 
process,  sued  out  against  him  by  the  owner  of 
tlje  Caroline.  We  suppose  it  very  clear  that 
the>Executive  of  the  State  cannot  interfere  with 
such  process ;  and,  indeed,  if  such  process  were 
pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  could  not  arrest  it.  In  such,  and 
many  analogous  cases,  the  party  prosecuted  and 
sued,  must  avail  himself  of  his  exemption  or  de- 
fence, by  judicial  proceedings,  either  in  the 
court  into  which  ho  is  called,  or  in  some  other 
court.  But  whether  the  process  be  criminal 
or  civil,  the  fact  of  having  acted  under  public 
authority,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  law- 
ful Bupcrio'rs,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valid  de- 
fence ;  otiicrwiso,  individuals  would  be  holden 
responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  acts 
of  government,  and  even  from  the  operations  of 
public  war.  You  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  this  instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  Executive 
of  New  York,  and  the  Attorney-general  of  that 
State.  You  will  carry  with  you  also  authentic 
evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment of  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  as 
an  act  of  public  force,  done  by  national  author- 
ity. The  President  is  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  transferring  the  trial  from  the  scene 
of  the  principal  excitement  to  some  other  and 
distant  county.  You  will  take  care  that  this 
be  suggested  to  the  prisoner's  counsel.  The 
President  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  has  already  directed  that  the 
trial  take  place  before  the  Cfhief  Justice  of  the 
State.  Having  consulted  with  the  Governor 
you  will  proceed  to  Lockport,  or  w'  tcver  else 
the  trial  may  be  holden,  and  fun  ii  the  pris- 
oner's counsel  with  the  evidence  of  which  you 
will  be  in  possession  material  to  his  defence. 
You  will  see  that  he  have  skilful  and  eminent 
counsel,  if  such  bo  not  already  retained,  and. 
olthouen  you  are  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel 
yourself,  you  will  cause  it  to  bo  signified  to  him, 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  may  conduct  his  de- 
fence, that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  government 
that,  in  case  his  defence  be  overruled  by  the 
court  in  which  ho  shall  bo  tried,  proper  steps 
be  taken  immediately  for  removing  the  cause, 
by  writ  of  error,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  hopes  that  you 
will  use  such  despatch  as  to  make  your  arrival 
St  the  place  of  trial  sure  before  the  trial  comes 
on ;  and  he  trusts  you  will  keep  him  informed 
of  whatever  occurs  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
ence through  this  Department." 

A  copy  of  these  instructions,  as  I  have  said, 


was  delivered  to  Mr.  Pox  at  the  time  the 
were  written.  At  the  same  moment  they  we» 
delivered  to  the  new  Attorney-general  f^ 
Crittenden],  who,  thus  equipped  with  writ! 
ten  du-ections  for  his  guide,  and  accompanied  b? 
an  oflBcer  of  high  rank  in  the  United  States  ar 
my  [Major-general  Scott],  immediately  p,o! 
ceeded  on  the  business  of  his  mission  to  the 
State  of  New  York  and  to  the  place  of  the  im. 
pending  trial,  at  :oockport.  About  forty  dayg 
thereafter,  namely,  on  the  24th  day  of  April 
Mr.  Webster  replies  to  Mr.  Pox's  letter  of  ^ 
12th  of  March ;  elaborately  reviews  the  casi 
of  McLeod— justifies  the  instructions-absolves 
the  subject — and  demands  nothing  from  th 
sovereign  who  had  assumed  his  offence.  Thus 
what  I  had  said  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
March  had  come  to  pass.  Underhand  sprinn 
had  been  set  'n  motion  to  release  the  man -a 
letter  was  afteiwards  cooked  up  to  justify  the 
act.  This,  sir,  is  the  narrative  of  the  case-the 
history  of  it  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  now 
stands ;  and  upon  this  case  I  propose  to  make 
some  remarks,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  exam. 
ine  mto  the  legality  and  the  propriety  of  the 
mission  in  which  our  Attorney-general  was  em- 
ployed. I  mean  this  as  a  preliminary  inquin- 
unconnected  with  the  general  question  and 
solely  relating  to  the  sending  of  our  Attoniey. 
general  into  any  State  to  interfere  in  any  bna- 1 
ness  iu  its  courts.  I  believe  this  mission  of  Mr, 
Crittenden  to  New  York  was  illegal  and  im.  j 
proper— a  violation  of  our  own  statutes,  and  j 
will  test  it  by  referring  to  the  law  under  \diich  | 
the  office  of  Attomey-gehcral  was  created,  and  j 
the  duties  of  the  officer  defined.  That  law  waj  | 
passed  in  1789,  and  is  in  these  words : 

"  And  there  shall  also  be  appointed  a  meet 
person,  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  Attomej- 
general  of  the  United   States,  who  shall  be 
sworn,  or  affirmed,  to  a  faithful  execution  ofhis 
oflice ;  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  prosecute  and 
conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  concerned,  and  to 
give  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  questions  of  I 
law,  when  required  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  when  requested  by  any  of  the  I 
heads  of  the  Departments,  touchiug  any  matten  I 
that  may  concern  their  departments ;  and  shili 
receive  such  compensation  for  his  services  ii| 
shall  bo  by  law  provided." 

Here,  said  Air.  B.,  are  the  duties  of  the  At<  I 
tomoy  general.     He  is  subject  to  no  orden  I 
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-weyer  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  That 
ojjretary  has  nothing  to  do  with  him  except  to 
Bfluest  his  legal  advice  on  a  matter  which  con- 
py  his  department  Advice  on  a  question 
of  municipal  law  was  doubtless  what  was  m- 
tended;  but  no  advice  of  any  kind  seems  to 
lave  been  asked  of  the  Attorney-general.  He 
seems  to  have  been  treated  as  the  ofScial  sub- 
j^ate  of  the  Secretary— as  his  clerk  or  mes- 
_j»r_Hmd  sent  off  with  "inatructiona"  which 
lewafl  to  read  and  to  execute.  This  was  ctr- 
Binlyan  illegal  assumption  of  authority  over 
tie  Attorney-general,  an  assumption  which  the 
itjtutc  does  not  recognize.  In  the  next  place, 
.  i|^  officer  is  sent  into  a  State  court  to  assist  at 
Jiedefcnceof  a  person  on  trial  in  ihat  court  for 
I  violation  of  the  State  laws,  and  is  directed  to 
enploy  eminent  and  skilful  counsel  for  him — 
I  to  furnish  him  with  evidence— to  suggest  a 
jof  venue— and  to  take  a  writ  of  error  to 
I  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
defence  of  the  prisoner  bo  overruled  by  the 
B  court.  Ifbrought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
I  by  this  writ  of  error— a  novel  application  of  the 
nit,  it  must  bo  admitted — then  the  Attomcy- 
foeral  is  to  appear  in  this  court  for  the  pris- 
I  Mier,  not  to  prosecute  him  in  the  name  of  the 
I  United  States,  but  to  dismiss  the  ^v^it.  Now, 
I  it  is  very  clear  that  all  this  is  foreign  to  the 
[toy  of  the  Attorney-general — foreign  to  his 
liiK-disrespcctMand  injurious  to  the  State 
jefNew  York— mcompatible  with  her  judicial 
Independence— and  tending  to  bring  the  general 
IpTcrmnent  and  the  State  government  into  col- 
m.  "McLcod,  a  foreigner,  is  under  prosecu- 
1  in  a  State  court  for  the  murder  of  its  citi- 
jitns;  the  importance  of  the  case  has  induced 
llbeOoremorof  the  State,  as  he  has  ofBcially 
ligfonned  its  legislature,  to  direct  the  Attor- 
liey-general  of  the  State  to  repair  to  the  spot, 
lud  to  prosecute  the  prisoner  iu  person;  and 
liiere  is  the  Attorney-general  of  the  United 
{SUtcs  sent  to  the  same  place  to  defend  the 
person  against  the  Attorney-general  of 
the  State.  Tho  admonition  to  Mr.  Crittenden, 
lit  ho  was  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel  him- 
^l^was  an  admission  that  he  ought  not  so  to 
tt'that  all  he  was  doing  was  illegal  and  im- 
topci^and  that  he  should  not  carry  the  im- 
lopriety  so  far  as  to  make  it  public  by  making 
^ipecch.  lie  was  to  oppose  the  State  without 
Miciy  appearing  to  do  bo  ;  and,  ai  for  his  du- 


ty in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
hd  was  to  violate  that  outright,  by  acting  for 
the  accused,  instead  of  prosecuting  for  the 
United  States !  From  all  this,  I  hold  it  to  be 
clear,  that  our  Attorney-general  has  been  ille- 
gally and  improperly  employed  in  this  business; 
that  All  that  he  has  done,  and  all  the  expense 
that  he  has  incurred,  and  the  fee  he  may  have 
promised,  are  not  only  without  law  but  against 
law ;  and  that  the  rights  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  not  only  been  invaded  and  infringed 
in  this  interference  in  a  criminal  trial,  but  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  owners  of  the 
Caroline,  who  have  brought  a  civil  action 
against  McLeod  for  damages  for  the  destruction 
of  their  property,  have  been  also  gratuitously 
assailed  in  that  part  of  tho  Secretary's  instruc- 
tions in  which  he  declares  that  such  civil  suit 
cannot  be  maintained.  I  consider  the  mission 
OS  illegal  in  itself  and  involving  a  triple  illegal- 
ity, Jirat,  as  it  concerns  the  Attorney-general 
himself,  who  was  sent  to  a  place  where  he  had 
no  right  to  go ;  next,  as  it  concerns  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  interfering  with  her  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  and,  thirdly,  as  it  concerns 
the  owners  of  the  Caroline,  who  have  sued 
McLeod  for  damages,  and  whose  suit  is  de- 
clared to  be  unmaintainable. 

I  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  tho  main  in- 
quiry in  this  case,  the  correctness  and  propriety 
of  tho  answer  gl  'pu  by  our  Secretary  of  State 
to  Mr.  Fox,  and  its  compatibility  with  the 
honor,  dignity,  and  future,  welfare  of  this  re- 
public. 

I  look  upon  tho  "  instructions  "  which  were 
given  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Fox,  as  being  the  answ  zr  to 
that  Minister ;  and  I  deem  tho  letter  entitled 
an  answer,  and  dated  forty  days  afterwards,  as 
being  a  mere  afterpiece — an  article  for  home 
consumption — a  speech  for, Buncombe,  as  we 
say  of  our  addresses  to  our  constituents — a 
pleading  intended  for  us,  and  not  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  wholly  designed  to  excuse  and  defend 
the  real  answer  so  long  before,  and  so  promptly 
given.  I  will  give  some  attention  to  this,  so 
called,  letter,  before  I  quit  the  case ;  but  for  the 
present  my  business  is  with  the  "  instmctions,^* 
a  copy  of  which  being  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox, 
was  the  answer  to  his  demand ;  and  as  such 
was  transmitted  to  tho  British  government,  and 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  being  en- 
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tirely  satisfactory.  This  quotation  took  place 
on  the  6th  day  of  May,  several  days  before  the, 
80  called,  letter  of  the  24th  of  April  could  pos- 
sibly have  reached  London.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume, 
referred  to  these  instructions  as  being  satis- 
factory, and  silenced  oil  further  inquiry  about 
the  affair,  by  showing  that  they  had  all  they 
wanted. 

I  hold  these  instructions  to  have  been  erro- 
neous, in  point  of  national  law,  derogatory  to  us 
in  point  of  nationa.  character,  and  tending  to 
the  future  degradation  and  injury  of  this  re- 
public. 

That  the  Secretary  has  mistaken  the  law  of 
the  case  in  consenting  to  the  release  ^^f  McLcod 
is  persuasively  shown  by  referring  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  January 
last.  Their  opinions  were  then  unanimous  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  answer ;  and  that  an- 
swer was  a  peremptory  refusal  ej^her  to  admit 
that  McLeod  ought  to  be  released,  or  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf  with  the  courts  of  New  York. 
The  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Forsyth  for  making  the  demand,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  those  subsequently  given 
in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  two  demands  was  in  the  formality 
of  the  latter,  being  under  instructions  from  his 
government,  and  in  the  threat  which  it  con- 
tained. In  other  respects  the  two  demands 
were  the  same ;  so  that,  at  the  outset  of  this  in- 
quiry, we  have  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  body  of 
their  friends  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
plead  against  themselves.  Then  we  produce 
against  our  Secretary  the  law  of  nations,  as  laid 
down  by  Vattel.    He  says : 

"However,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best 
regulated  State,  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  ab- 
loTute  sovereign  to  model  at  his  pleasure  all  the 
actions  of  his  subjects,  and  to  coniine  them  on 
every  occasion  to  the  most  exact  obedience,  it 
would  bo  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation  or  the 
sovereign  every  fault  committed  by  the  citizens. 
We  ought  not,  then,  to  soy,  in  general,  that  we 
have  received  an  injury  wom  a  nation,  because 
wo  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members. 
But  if  a  nation  or  its  chief  approves  and  ratifles 
the  act  of  the  individual,  it  then  becomes  a  pub- 
lic concern,  and  the  injured  party  is  then  to 
consider  the  nation  as  the  real  author  of  the  in- 
jurjr,  of  which  the  citizen  was,  perhaps,  only 
the  instrument.    If  tlie  offended  State  has  in 


her  power  the  indirndml  who  has  dont  (L.  •  i 
jury,  she  may,  without  scruple,  brine  hV^l 
justice,  and  punish  him.  If  he  has  esA?Jfl 
and  returned  to  his  own  country,  she  o3^\ 

JKr."""  "^""""^^  *'  ^"'^  •'"^"'*  ^^3i 

This  is  the  case  before  us.    The  male&ctor  J 
taker,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  justice.    His ' 
puted   crime  is  murder,  arson,  and  robCl 
His  government,  by  assuming  his  crime  cai 
absolve  his  guilt,  nor  defeat  our  right  to'trv 
punish  him  according  to  law.    The  mm2 
of  his  act  only  adds  to  the  number  of  the  , 
pable,  and  gives  us  an  additional  offender  t( 
deal  with  them,  if  we  choose.    We  may  proceR 
against  one  or  both ;  but  to  give  up  the  inii. 
vidual  when  we  have  him,  without  redress  frof 
the  nation,  which  justiBes  him,  is  to  thro- 
away  the  advantage  which  chance  or  fortm 
has  put  into  our  hands,  and  to  make  a  virtual 
if  not  actual  surrender,  of  all  claim  to  rei 
whatsoever. 

The  law  of  nations  is  clear,  and  the  iawoftl 
patriot  heart  is  equally  clear.    The  case  m 
no  book,  no  more  than  the  hanging  of  Arbm 
not  and  Ambrister  required  the  justificatioa  ol 
books  when  General  Jackson  was  in  the  hoi 
mocks  and  marshes  of  Florida.    A  band  of  foi 
eign  volunteers,  without  knowing  what  thei 
were  going  to  do,  but  ready  to  follow  their 
leader  to  the  devil,  steal  across  a  boundary  ri' 
in  the  night,  attack  unarmed  people  asleep  ™ 
the  soil,  and  under  the  flag  of  their  countiy 
give  no  quarter — make  no  prisoners— (listin 
guish  not  between  young  and  old— mnocentoi 
guilty— kill  all — ^add  fire  to  the  sword-seni 
the  vessel  and  its  contents  over  the 
flames— and  run  back  under  cover  of  the  si 
darkness  which  has  concealed  their  approd 
All  this  in  time  of  peace.    And  then  to  call  tl 
an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  perpetrators 
not  amenable,  and  for  which  redress  must 
had  by  fighting,  or  negotiating  with  the  nitii 
to  which  they  belong.    This  is  absurd,  Itii 
futile  and  ridiculous.    Common  sense  condci 
it.    The  heart  condemns  it.    Jackson's  c: 
pic  in  Florida  condemns  it ;  and  we  should  rei 
der  ourselves  contemptible  if  we  took  anysui 
weak  and  puerile  course. 

Mr.  Fox  nowhere  says  this  actwasdoiiebj 
the  sovereign's  command.    Ho  shows,  in  fi 
that  it  was  not  so  done;  and  wo  know  tiutil 
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not  It  was  the  act  of  yolunteers,  un- 
taown  to  tbe  British  government  until  it  was 
i^r  «nd  unassumed  by  them  for  three  years 
^r  it  occurred.  The  act  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber 1837;  our  minister,  Mr.  Stevenson,  de- 
jaided  redress  for  it  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
rhi  British  government  did  not  then  assume  it, 
Bordid  they  assume  it  at  all  until  McLeod  was 

M  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  assume 
od  jostify,  "id  evidently  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  extricating  McLeod.  The  assumption  is 
xoii  Governments  cannot  assume  the  crimes 
of  individuals.  It  is  only  as  a  military  enter- 
jfise  that  this  offence  can  be  assumed ;  and  we 
biow  this  affair  was  no  such  enterprise,  ahd  is 
lot  even  represented  as  such  by  the  British 
5^ter.  He  calls  it  a  "  transaction."  ^hree 
times  in  one  paragraph  he  calls  it  a  "  transac- 
tion;" and  whoever  heard  of  a  fight,  or  a  bat- 
tle being  characterized  as  a  transaction  1  We 
ipply  the  term  to  an  aftair  of  business,  but 
lever  to  a  military  operation.  How  can  we 
hive  a  military  operation  without  war  ?  with- 
(fflt  the  knowledge  of  tlie  sovereign  ?  without 
the  forms  and  preliminaries  which  the  laws  of 
tjtions  exact  1  This  was  nft  military  enter- 
in  form,  or  in  substance.    It  was  no  at- 

;  upon  a  fort,  or  a  ship  of  war,  or  a  body  of 
trooM.  It  was  no  attack  of  soldiers  upon  sol- 
(fieis,  but  of  assassins  upon  the  sleeping  and  the 
defenceless.  Our  American  defenders  of  this 
gX  go  beyond  the  British  in  exalting  it  into 
I  military  enterprise.  They  take  different 
pound,  and  higher  ground,  than  the  British, 
ia  setting  up  that  defence ;  and  are  just  as 
wrong  now  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  Arbuth- 
notandAmbrister. 

Incorrect  in  point  of  national  law,  I  hold 
these  instructions  to  have  been  derogatory  to 
oj  in  point  of  national  character,  and  given  with 
most  precipitate  haste  when  they  should  not 
hiTe  JKcn  given  at  all.  They  were  given  under 
I  formal,  deliberate,  o£Qcial  threat  from  the 
minister;  and  a  thousand  unofficial  threats 
I  and  respectable  sources.  Tbe  minis- 
ter says: 

"But,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
!niment/on)m//«  (iemojj(/Sj  upon  the  grounds 

i  ilrcady  stated,  the  immediate  release  of  Mr. 
McLeod;  and  ner  Mtuesty's  government  entreat 

I  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
!iiB  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 


prise 


natuie  of  the  conscquenoes  which  must  ensue 
from  a  rejection  of  this  demand." 

Nothing  could  be  more  precise  and  forma, 
than  this  demand — nothing   more   significant 
and  palpable  than  this  menace.    It  is  such  as 
should  have  prevented  any  answer — such  aa 
should  have  suspended  diplomatic  intercourse— 
until  it  was  withdrawn.     Instead  of  that,  a 
most  sudden  and  precipitate  answer  is  given: 
and  one  that  grants  all  that  the  British  de 
manded,  and  more  too ;  and  that  without  ask 
ing  any  thing  from  them.    It  is  given  with  a 
haste  which  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility 
6f  regular  deliberation,  cabinet  council,  and 
official  form.    The  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  bears  date  , 
the  12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  may 
have  been  delivered  in  office  hours  of  that  day. 
The  instruction  to  Mr.  Crittenden  was  delivered 
on  the  15th  of  March,  which  was  Monday,  and 
a  copy  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox.    This  was  the  an- 
swer to  the  demand  and  the  threat ;  and  thus 
the  answer  was  given  in  two  days ;  for  Sunday, 
as  the  lawyers  call  it,  is  dies  nan ;  that  is  to 
say,  no  day  for  business ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed  that  an  administration  which  seems 
to  be  returning  to  the  church  and  state  times 
of  Queen  Anne,  had  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  open,  and  ^the  clerks  at  the'r 
desks  on  Sunday,  instead  of  being  in  their  pews 
at  church.    The  answer,  then,  was  given  in  two 
days;   and  this  incontinent  haste  to  comply 
with  a  threat  contrasts  wonderfully  with  the 
delay — the  forty  days'  delay — before  the  letter 
was  written  which  was  intended  for  homo  con- 
sumption; and  which,  doubtless,  was  consid- 
ered as  written  in  good  time,  if  written  ii:  time 
to  be  shown  to  Congress  at  this  extra  session. 

Sir,  I  hold  it  to  have  been  derogatory  to  our 
national  character  to  have  given  any  answer  at 
all,  much  less  the  one  that  was  given,  while  a 
threat  was  hanging  over  our  heads.  What  must 
be  the  effect  of  yielding  to  demands  under  such 
circumstances?  Certainly  degradation — na- 
tional degradation — and  an  encouragement  to 
Great  Britain  to  continue  her  aggressive  course 
upon  us.  That  nation  is  pressing  us  in  the 
Northeast  and  Northwest ;  she  is  searching  our 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  she  gives  liberty 
to  our  slaves  wrecked  on  her  islands  in  their 
transit  from  one  of  our  ports  to  another;  she 
nurtures  in  London  tho  societies  which  produced 
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the  San  Domiugo  insurrection,  and  which  are 
preparing  a  smilar  insurrection  for  us ;  and  she 
is  the  mistress  of  subjects  who  hold  immense 
debts  against  our  States,  and  for  the  payment  of 
irhich  the  national  guarantee,  or  the  public 
tands,  are  wanted.    She  has  many  points  of  ag- 
gressive contnct  upon  us ;  and  what  is  the  effect 
of  this  tame  submission — this  abject  surrender 
of  McLeod,  without  a  word  of  redress  for  the 
affair  of  the  Caroline,  and  under  a  public  threat 
—what  is  the  effect  of  this  but  to  encourage  her 
to  press  us  and  threaten  us  on  every  other 
point  ?    It  must  increase  her  arrogance,  and  en- 
courage her  encroachments,  and  induce  her  tO 
go  on  until  submission  to  further  outrage  be- 
comes impossible,  and  war  results  from  the 
cowardice  which  courage  would  have  prevented 
On  this  head  the  history  of  many  nations  is  full 
of  impressive  lessons,  and  none  more  so  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.    It  is  a  nation  of  brave 
people ;  but  they  have  sometimes  had  ministers 
who  were  not  brave,  and  whose  timidity  has 
ended  in  involving  their  country  in  all  the 
calamities  of  war,  after  subjecting  it  to  all  the 
disgrace  of  pusillanimous  submission  to  foreign 
insult.    The  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  long,  cowardly  and  corrupt  —tyrannical  at 
home  and  cringing  abroad — was  a  s"gnal  instance 
of  this ;  and,  as  a  warning  to  ourselves,  I  will 
read  a  passage  from  English  history  to  show  his 
conduct,  and  the  consequences  of  it.     I  read 
from  Smollett,  and  from  his  account  of  the  Span- 
ish depredations,  and  insults  upon  English  sub- 
jects, which  were  continued  the  whole  term  of 
Walpolo's  administration,  and  ended  in  bringing 
on  the  universal  war  which  raged  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  cost  the 
English  people  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
The  historian  says : 

"  The  merchants  of  England  loudly  complained 
of  these  outrages ;  the  nation  was  fired  with  re- 
sentment, and  cried  for  vengeance ;  but  the  mi- 
nister appeared  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  '.imorous. 
He  knew  that  a  war  would  involve  him  in  such 
difficulties  as  must  of  necessity  endanger  his  ad- 
ministration. The  treasure  which  ho  now  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes  must  in  that  case 
be  expended  in  military  armaments ;  the  wheels 
of  that  machine  on  which  ho  had  raised  his  in- 
fluence would  no  longer  move ;  the  opposition 
would  of  consequence  gain  ground,  and  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxes,  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of 
popular  resentment  against  his  person  and  mi- 


nistry. Moved  by  these  considerations  )i.  t. 
dustriously  endeavored  to  avoid  a  runtni*  j 
to  obtain  some  sort  of  satisfaction  bv  dat  ? 
memorials  and  negotiations,  in  which  he  brtr» 
ed  his  own  fears  to  such  a  degree  as  ani 
tho  Spaniards  to  persist  in  th^eir  deprcdallnnf 
and  encouraged  the  court  of  Madrid  to  disiZwi 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassad^ 

Such  is   tho   picture  of  Walpole's  foreign 
policy ;  and  how  close  is  the  copy  wo  are  n^ 
presenting  of  it !    Under  the  scourge  of  Spanish 
outrage,  he  was  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timorous- 
and  such  is  the  conduct  of  our  secretary  under 
British  outrage.  He  wanted  the  public  treaeme 
for  party  purposes,  and  neglected  tho  public  de. 
fences :  our  ministry  want  the  public  .ands  and 
the  public  money  for  douceurs  to  the  States, 
and  leave  the  Union  without  forts  and  ships. 
Walpole  sought  some  sort  of  satisfaction  by  dint 
of  negotiation ;  our  minister  does  the  same.  The 
British  minister  at  Madrid  was  paralyzed  by  the 
timidity  of  the  cabinet  at  home ;  so  is  ours  pan. 
lyzcd  at  London  by  our  submission  to  Mr.  F« 
here.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  accumulated 
outrage,  coalitions  against  England,  universal 
war,  the  disgrace  of  the  minister,  and  the  elera- 
tion  of  the  man  to  the  highest  place  in  hiscoun-'  I 
try,  and  to  the  hi-hest  pinnacle  of  glory,  whom 
Walpole  had  dismissed  from  the  lowest  place  ia 
the  British  army— that  of  comet  of  horse-for 
the  political  offence  of  voting  against  him.  The 
elder  William  Pitt— the  dismissed  comet-con- 
ducted with  glory  and  success  the  war  which 
the  timidity  of  Walpole  begat;  and,  thattk 
smallest  circumstances  might  not  be  wanting  to 
the  completeness  of  the  parallel,  our  prime  mi- 
nister here  has  commenced  his  career  byissniiJ 
an  order  for  treating  our  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers as  Pitt  was  treated  by  Walpole,  and  for  tin 
same  identical  offence. 

Sir,  I  consider  tho  mstructions  to  Mr.  Cril 
tenden  as  most  unfortunate  and  deploraljfe 
They  have  sunk  the  national  character  in  the 
eyes  of  England  and  of  Europe.  They  have  lost 
us  the  respect  which  we  gained  by  the  late  war 
and  by  tho  glorious  administration  of  Jackson 
They  bring  us  into  contempt,  and  encourage  the 
haughty  British  to  push  us  to  extremities.  We 
shall  feel  the  effect  of  this  deplorable  diplonucy 
in  our  impending  controversies  with  that  peo- 
ple; and  happy  and  fortunate  it  willbeforiu 
if,  by  correcting  our  error,  retracing  our  ittpt 
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grering  our  manly  attitude,  discarding  our 
liiitribution  schemes,  and  preparing  for  war,  we 
AM  be  able  thereby  to  prevent  war,  and  to 
p^rre  our  rights. 

T  hsTC  never  believed  our  English  difScuUies 
bee  from  danger.  I  have  not  spoken  upon  the 
S'ortheastern  question;  but  the  senator  from 
Ihit  State  who  sits  on  my  right  (looking  at  sen- 
rt)rWaLiAMs)  knows  my  opinion.  He  knows 
M  I  have  long  believed  that  nothing  could 
the  rights  of  Maine  but  the  war  counte- 
TMce  of  our  government.  Preparation  for  war 
jiight  prevent  war^  and  save  the  rights  of  the 
State.  This  has  been  my  opinion ;  and  to  that 
Doint  have  all  my  labors  tended.  I  have  avoided 
I  have  opposed  all  distributions  of 


and  and  money ;  I  have  gone  for  ships,  forts 
ind  cannon— the  ultima  ratio  of  Republics  as 
mil  as  kings.  I  gP  for  them  now,  and  declare 
it  88  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  our 
lights,  and  to  avoid  eventual  war  with  England, 
is  to  abandon  all  schemes  of  distribution,  and  to 
MiiTert  our  public  lands  and  surplus  revenue, 
,lien  we  have  it,  into  cannon,  ships  and  forts. 

Hard  pressed  on  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden—prostrate  and  defenceless  there — the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  take  refuge  under 
tiie  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  celebrate  the  harmony 
otits  periods,  and  the  beauty  of  its  composition. 
1  grant  its  merit  in  these  particulars.  I  admit 
the  beauty  of  the  style,  though  attenuated 
into  gossamer  thinness  and  lilliputian  weaKness. 
la^ec  that  the  Secretary  writes  well.  I  admit 
his  ability  even  to  compose  a  prettier  letter  in 
less  than  forty  days.  But  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  question  of  right  and  wrong — of 
honor  and  shame — of  war  and  peace — with  a 
foreign  government?  In  a  contest  of  rhetori- 
cians, it  would  indeed  be  important ;  but  in  the 
contests  of  nations  it  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  statesman  wants  knowledge,  firm- 
ness, patriotism,  and  invincible  adherence  to  the 
rights,  honor,  and  interests  of  his  country. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  statesman ; 
and  tried  by  these  tests,  what  becomes  of  this 
letter,  so  encomiastically  dwelt  upon  here  ?  Its 
knowledge  is  shown  by  a  mistake  of  the  law  of 
nations— its  firmness,  by  yielding  to  a  threat — 
its  patriotism,  by  taking  the  part  of  foreigners 
-its  adherence  to  the  honor,  rights  and  interests 
of  our  own  country,  by  surrendering  McLeod 

Mthout  receiving,  or  even  demanding,  one  word 


of  redress  or  apology  for  the  outrage  upon  tht 
Caroline ! 

The  letter,  besides  its  fiital  concessions,  is  de- 
flcient  in  manly  tone — in  American  feeling — in 
nerve — in  force — in  resentment  of  injurious  im- 
putations— and  in  enforcement  of  our  just  claims 
to  redress  for  blood  spilt,  territory  invaded,  and 
flag  msulted. 

The  whole'  spirit  of  the  letter  is  feeble  and  do-- 
precatory.  It  does  not  repel,  but  begs  off.  It 
does  not  recriminate,  but  defends.  It  does  not 
resent  insult — not  even  the  audacious  threat — 
which  is  never  once  complained  of,  nor  even 
alluded  to. 

This  letter  is  every  way  an  unfortunate  pro- 
duction. It  does  not  even  show  the  expense 
and  trouble  we  took  to  prevent  our  citizens  from 
crossing  the  lino  and  joining  the  Canadian  in- 
surgents. It  does  not  show  the  expense  wo 
were  at  in  raising  a  new  regiment  of  infantry 
expressly  for  that  service  (several  voices  said  yes, 
yes,  it  mentions  that).  Good,  let  it  be  credit- 
ed accordingly.  But  it  does  not  mention  the 
appropriation  of  $050,000  made  at  one  time  for 
that  object ;  it  docs  not  mention  the  numerous 
calls  upon  the  militia  authorities  and  the  civil 
authorities  along  the  line  to  assist  in  restraining 
our  people ;  it  dpes  not  mention  the  arrests  of 
persons,  and  seizures  of  arms,  which  we  made ; 
it  does  not  mention  the  prosecutions  which  we 
instituted ;  it  does  not  show  that  for  two  years 
we  were  at  great  expense  and  trouble  to  restrain 
our  people ;  and  that  this  expense  and  troubla 
was  brought  upon  us  by  the  excitement  produ- 
ced by  the  affair  of  the  Caroline.  The  British 
brought  us  an  immenso  expense  by  that  affair, 
for  which  they  render  us  no  thanks,  and  the 
Secretary  fails  to  remind  them.  The  letter  does 
not  repel,  with  the  indignant  energy  which  the 
declaration  required,  tb^t  we  had  "permitted  " 
our  citizens  to  arm  and  jom  the  insurgents.  It 
repels  it,  to  be  sure,  but  too  feebly  and  gently, 
and  it  omits  altogether  what  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  this  case,  that  the  British  have 
taken  great  vengeance  on  our  people  for  their 
rashness  in  joining  this  revolt.  Great  numbers 
of  them  were  killed  in  action;  many  were 
hanged ;  and  many  were  transported  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  world — to  Van  Diemcn's  Land, 
under  the  antarctic  circle — where  they  pme  out 
a  miserable  existence,  far,  far,  and  for  ever  re- 
moved from  kindred,  homo  and  friends. 
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The  faulto  of  the  letter  are  fundamental  and 
radical — no  beauty  of  composition,  no  tropes 
and  figures,  no  flowers  of  rhetoric — can  balance 
or  gloss  over.  The  objections  go  to  its  spirit 
and  substance — to  errors  of  fact  and  law — to  its 
ttfmeness  and  timidity — and  to  its  total  omis- 
sion to  demand  redress  from  the  British  govern- 
ment for  the  outrages  on  the  Caroline,  which 
khat  government  hafl  assumed.  She  has  now 
assumed  that  outrage  for  the  first  time — as- 
sumed it  after  three  years  of  refusal  to  speak ; 
and  in  the  assumption  offers  not  one  word  of 
apology,  or  of  consolation  to  our  wounded  feel- 
ings. She  claps  her  arms  akimbo,  and  avows 
the  offence ;  and  our  Secretary,  in  lii^  long  and 
beautiful  letter,  finds  no  place  to  insert  a  de- 
mand for  the  assumed  outrage.  He  gives  up 
the  culprit  subject,  and  demands  nothing  from 
the  imperious  sovereign.  He  lets  go  the  ser- 
vant, and  does  not  lay  hold  of  the  master.  This 
is  a  grievous  omission.  It  is  tantamount  to  a 
surrender  of  all  claim  for  any  redress  of  any 
kind.  McLeod,  the  culprit,  is  given  up :  he  is 
given  up  without  conditions.  The  British  gov- 
ernment assume  his  offence — demand  his  release 
—offer  us  no  satisfaction :  and  we  give  him  up, 
and  ask  no  satisfaction.  The  letter  demands 
nothing — literally  nothing :  and  in  that  respect 
again  degrades  us  as  mncli  as  the  surrender 
upon  a  threat  had  already  dtgraded  us.  This  is 
a  most  material  point,  and  I  mean  to  make  it 
clear.  I  mean  to  show  tliat  the  Secretary  in 
giving  up  tlic  alleged  instrument,  has  demanded 
nothing  from  the  assuming  superiors :  and  this 
I  will  do  him  tlie  justice  to  show  by  reading 
from  liis  own  letter.  I  have  examined  it  care- 
fully, and  can  find  but  two  places  where  the 
slightest  appi-oacli  is  made,  not  even  to  a  demand 
for  redress,  but  to  the  suggestion  of  an  intima- 
tion of  a  wish  on  our  side  ever  to  licar  the  name 
of  the  Caroline  mentioned  again.  These  two 
places  are  on  the  concluding  pages  of  the  letter, 
as  printed  by  our  order.  If  there  ai-o  others, 
>t  gentlemen  point  them  out,  and  they  shall 
1 3  read.  The  two  paragraphs  I  discover,  are 
<  uese :  t 

"'.''hi'  government,  therefore,  not  only  holds 
ifowlf  above  i  i. preach  :'n  every  thing  respecting 
the  preservation  of  n'utrality,  the  observance 
of  the  principle  of  n  in-intervention,  and  the 
?:ricte3'  conformity,  in  these  respects,  to  the 
«ules  of  intemational'law,  but  it  doubts  not  that 


the  world  will  do  it  the  ju.<<tioe  to  t „„, 

that  it  has  set  an  example  nc*  unfit  tobelfT 
lowed  by  others,  and  that,  by  iu  steady  ledsl^ 
tion  on  this  most  important  eubjctt,  it  lias  jn^ 
something  to  promote  peace  an  1  goon  ,iei.>hbor 
hood  among  nations,  and  to  advance  l!iocf»ilia' 
tion  of  mankind. 

"  The  President  instructs  the  undorsienefl  tn 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  confidently  tnist! 
that  this  and  all  other  questions  of  difforenM 
between  the  two  governments  will  be  treat^ 
by  both  in  the  full  exercise  of  such  a  spirit  of 
candor,  justice,  and  mutual  respect,  us  slrnll  eiy. 
assurance  of  the  long  continuance  of  peace  V 
tween  the  two  countries."    , 

This  is  all  I  can  see  that  looks  to  the  possible 
contingency  of  any  future  allusion  to  (he  case  of 
the  Caroline.    Certainly  theie  could  iiof  be  a 
more  effectual  abandonment  of  our  daVu  to  re- 
dress.   The  first  paragraph  goes  no  iurtlier  than 
to  "trust"  that  the  grounds  may  be  presented 
which  "justify  "—a  strange  word  in  sucli  acase 
— the  local  authorities  in  attacking  and  destrc-- 
ing  this  vessel ;  and  the  second  buries  it  all  up 
by  deferring  it  to  the  general  and  pence  lul  settle- 
ment of  all  other  questions  and  difl'erences  be- 
tween the  two  countries.    Certainly  this  is  i 
farewell  salutation  to  the  whole  aft'air.  It  is  the 
valedictory  to  the  Caroline.    It  is  tlie  \mai 
word,  and  is  evidently  so  understood  by  the 
British  ministry.    They  have  taken  no  notire 
of  this  beautiful  letter :  they  have  returned  no 
answer  to  it ;  they  have  not  even  acknowledtiHi 
its  receipt.    The  ministry,  the  parliament,  and 
the  press,  all  acknowledge  themselves  satis- 
fied— satisfied  with  the  answer  wliich  was  given 
to  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  12th  of  March.    Thej  cease 
to  speak  of  the  affair ;  and  the  miserable  Caro- 
line— plunging  in  flames  over  the  friglitful  cata- 
ract, the  dead  and  the  dying  both  on  board-ii 
treated  as  a  gono-by  procession,  which  has  lost 
its  interest  for  ever.    Mr.  Webster  has  given  it 
up,  by  deferring  it  to  general  set;'-;ment;and 
in  so  {..iviii';  it  up,  t^is  not  only  abandoned  the 
riglits  and  honor  of  his  country,  but  violated  the 
laws  of  diplomatic  intercourse.    Outrages  and 
insults  are  never  deferred  to  a  general  settle- 
ment.   They  are  settled  ])er  6V— and  promptly 
and  preliminarily.    All  other  negotiations  ceas« 
until  the  insult  and  outniqc  is  settled    Thai  ii 
the  course  of  Great  Britain  herself  in  this  case. 
She  assumes  the  arrest  of  McLend  to  be  an 
offence  to  the  British  crown,  and  dropping  all 
other  questions  of  difference,  demands  instant 
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tion  fof  that  offence.  Mr.  Webster  should 

done  the  same  by  the  offence  to  his  coun- 

Itwas  prior  in  time,  and  should  have  been 

■  r  in  settlement— at  all  events  the  two  '>ffen- 

l^should  have  been  settled  together.    Iu^    )i(l 

,  .|^(  lie  hastens  to  make  reparation  to  the 

jjjjisli-does  it  in  person— and  without  waiting 

to  draw  up  a  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox  ! 

d  then,  of  his  on  n  head,  defers  our  complaint 

general  settlement.    This  is  unheard  of. 


national  or  individual  insults.    What 


to  a 

ether  in 

ivi'id  we  think  of  a  man,  who  being  insulted 
ir  an  ou'-iot  to  his  family  in  his  house,  should 
artothc  perpetrators:  "We  have  some  out- 
jing  accounts,  and  some  day  or  other  we 
BW  hare  a  general  settlement ;  and  then,  I  trust 
jfiwill  settle  this  outrage."    What  would  be 
J,!  of  an  individual  in  such  a  case,  must  be 
aid  of  ourselves  in  this  case.    In  vain  do  gen- 
tlemen  point  to  the  paragraph  in  the  letter,  so 
Mwrfully  drawn,  which  paints  the  destruction 
rfthe  Caroline,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
tBtjswcll  as  the  guilty,  asleep  on  board  of 
ber.  That  paragraph  aggravates  the  demerit 
of  the  letter:  for,  after  so  well  showing  the 
oomity  of  the  wrong,  and  our  just  title  to  re- 
tess.  it  abandons  tho  case  without  the  slightest 
itonemeat.    But  that  letter,  with  all  its  ample 
Iffluties,  found  no  place  to  rebuke  the  impress- 
ittDt  and  abduction  of  tho  person  claimed  as  a 
British  subject,  because  he  was  a  fugitive  rebel. 
Whsther  so,  or  not,  he  could  not  be  seized  upon 
American  soil— could  not  even  be  given  up  un- 
to the  extradition  clause  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
even  if  in  force,  which  only  applied  to  personal 
md  not  to  political  offences.    But  that  letter, 
US  for  Buncombe:  it  was  for  home  consump- 
tion: it  was  to  justify  to  tho  American  people 
on  the  24th  of  May,  what  had  been  done  on  the 
12th of  March.    It  -.as  superscribed  to  Mr. 
Foj,  but  written  foe  our  own  people :  and  so 
Mr.  Fox  understood  it,  and  never  even  acknow- 
ledged its  receipt. 

But  gentlemen  point  to  a  special  phrase  in  the 
letter,  and  quote  it  with  triumph,  as  showing 
pluck  and  fight  iu  our  Secretary :  it  is  the 
phrase,  "bloody  and  ewtspcrated  war" — and 
coridcr  this  phra?  as  a  euro  for  all  deficiencies. 
ilMlitwould  f''  .itii  have  been  the  very  thing 
which  did  the  I  ,.iivs.s  fi  )r  our  Scrr<!t«ry.  That 
jBood,  with  war,  and  exasperaiiii..  "vms  tolr  » 
IwteDid  bis  submission  to  the  British  dern:<    i. 


But  how  was  it  with  Mr.  Fox  1    Did  it  hMtn 
his  incluiatiun  to  pacify  us  ?    Did  he  take  it  M 
a  thing  to  quicken  himi  or,  did  the  British 
goveniiiiont  feel  it  as  an  inducement,  or  stimu- 
lus to  hasten  atonement  for  the  injury  they  had 
assumed  ?    Not  at  all !   Far  from  it !    Mr.  Fox 
did  not  take  fright,  and  answer  in  two  days ! 
nor  has  he  answered  yet !  nor  will  he  ever  while 
such  gentle  epistles  are  written  to  him.    Its 
effect  upon  the  British  ministry  is  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  it — the 
contempt  of  silence.    No,  sir !  instead  of  these 
gentle  phrases,  there  ought  to  have  been  two 
brief  words  spoken  to  Mr.  Fox — first,  your  let- 
ter, contains  a  threat ;  and  tho  American  govern- 
ment does  not  negotiate  under  a  threat ;  next, 
your  government  has  assumed  the  Caroline  out- 
rage to  the  United  States,  and  now  atone  for  it : 
and  as  to  McLeod,  he  is  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  will  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations.   This  is  the  answer  which  ought 
to  have  been  given.    But  not  so.    Instont  sub- 
mission on  our  part,  was  the  resolve  and  tho 
act.    Forty  days  afterwards  this  fine  letter  was 
delivered.   Unfortunate  as  is  this  boasted  letter 
in  so  man^  respects,  it  has  a  further  sin  to  an- 
swer for,  and  that  is  for  its  place,  or  order — its 
collocation  and  connection — in  the  printed  docu- 
ment which  lies  before  us ;  and  also  in  its  as- 
sumption to  "enclose"  tho  Crittenden  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Fox — which  had  i   en  personally 
delivered  to  him  forty  days  before.    The  letter 
is  printed,  in  the  document,  before  the  "  instruc- 
tions," though  written  forty  days  after  them ; 
and  purports  to  "  enclose  "  what  had  been  long 
before  delivered.   Sir,  the  case  of  McLeod  is  not 
an  isolation :  it  is  not  a  solitary  act :  it  is  not 
an  atom  lying  by  itself.    But  it  is  a  feature  in 
a  large  picture — a  link  in  a  long  chain.    It  con- 
nects itself  with  all  the  aggressive  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States — her 
eucroachnients  on  tho  State  of  Maine — her  occu- 
pation of  our  territory  on  the  Oregon — her  inso- 
lence in  searching  our  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
Africa — the  liberation  of  our  slaves,  wrecked  on 
her  islands,  when  in  transition  from  one  part 
of  the  Union  to  another — her  hatching  in  Lon- 
don for  the'  Southern  States,  what  was  hatched 
there  above  forty  years  ago  for  San  Domingo : 
and  the  ominous  unof3cial  intimation  to  our 
aforesaid  Secretary,  that  tho  federal  government 
is  bound  for  the  European  debts  of  the  individuW 
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States.  The  McLeod  case  mixes  itself  with  the 
whole  of  these ;  and 'the  success  which  has  at- 
tended British  threats  in  his  case,  may  bring  ua 
threats  in  all  the  other  cases;  and  blows  to 
back  them,  if  not  settled  to  British  liking. 
Submission  invites  aggression.  The  British  are 
a  great  people — a  wonderful  people;  and  can 
perform  as  well  as  threaten.  Occupying  some 
islands  no  larger  than  two  of  our  States,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  commanding  points 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  dominate 
oyer  an  extent  of  land  and  water,  compared  to 
which  the  greatest  of  empires — that  of  Alexan- 
der, of  Trajan,  of  the  Caliphs — was  a  dot  upon 
the  map.  War  is  to  them  a  distant  occupation — 
an  ex-territorial  excursion — something  like  pi- 
racy on  a  vast  scale ;  iv  vhich  their  fleets  go 
forth  to  capture  and  destroy — to  circumnavigate 
the  globe ;  and  to  return  loaded  with  the  spoil 
of  plmidercd  nations.  Since  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  no  foreign  hostile  foot  has  trod 
their  soil ;  and,  safe  thus  far  from  the  ravages 
of  war  at  home,  they  are  the  more  ready  to  en- 
gage in  ravages  abroad.  To  bully,  to  terrify, 
to  strike,  to  crush,  to  plunder — and  then  exact 
indemnities  as  the  price  of  forbearance — is  their 
policy  and  their  practice :  and  they  look  upon 
us  with  our  rich  towns  and  extended  coasts,  as 
a  fit  subject  for  tliesc  compendious  tactics.  Wo 
all  deprecate  a  war  with  that  people — none  de- 
precate it  more  than  I  do — not  for  its  dangers, 
but  for  its  effects  on  the  business  pursuits  of 
the  two  countries,  and  its  injury  to  liberal 
governments :  but  we  shall  never  prevent  war 
by  truckling  to  threats,  and  squandering  in 
douceurs  to  tlio  States  what  ought  to  bo  conse- 
crated to  tUo  defence  of  the  country.  The  result 
of  our  first  war  with  tliis  people,  when  only  a 
fifth  of  our  present  numbers,  shows  what  we 
could  do  in  a  seven  years'  contest :  the  i-esult  of 
the  second  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
having  repulsed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  all 
points,  we  were  just  ready  to  light  upon  Canada 
with  an'  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  fired  by 
the  glories  of  New  Orleans.  And  in  any  future 
war  with  that  nation,  woo  to  the  statesman  that 
woos  peace  at  tlie  repulse  of  the  foe.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  wo  arc  the  people  to  land 
upon  the  coa$ts  of  England  and  Ireland.  We 
are  their  kin  and  kith  ;  and  the  visits  of  kindred 
have  sympathies  and  affections,  which  statutes 
and  proclamations  cannot  control. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

EKFUSAL  OP  TUE  HOUSE  TO  ALLOW  liFcV!. 
COMMITTEES.  ^°* 

Two  propositions  submitted  at  this  session  to 
allow  committees  to  sit  in  the  recess,  and  collect 
information  on  industrial  subjects— commcree 
manufactures,  and  agriculture— with  a  view  to 
beneficial  legislation,  had  the  effect  of  brinuinir 
out  a  very  full  exammation  into  the  whole  sul> 
ject— under  all  its  aspects,  of  constitutionali. 
ty  and  expediency.  The  whole  debate  was 
brought  on  by  the  principal  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Winthrop,  from  the  Committeo  I 
on  Commerce,  in  these  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  mem- 1 
hers,  not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  from 
any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Cliair  to  sit 
during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  takin"  evi- 1 
dence  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry  anddsfr 
where,  as  to  the  operation  of  the  cxistin"  sts-  i 
tem  and  rates  of  duties  on  imports  upon  the  I 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  commercial  in- 1 
tercsts  of  the  country,  and  of  procm'ing.  (;eii- 1 
erally,  such  information  as  may  be  useful  to  1 
Congress  in  any  revision  of  the  revenue  laws  I 
which  may  be  attempted  at  the  next  session."  I 

On  this  resolution  there  was  but  little  saii  I 
The  previous  question  was  soon  called,  and  the  I 
resolution  carried  by  a  lean  majority— lOii  to  I 
104.  A  reconsideration  was  instantly  moTedl 
by  Mr.  McKeon  of  New  York,  which,  after! 
some  discussion,  was  adopted,  100  to  90.  Thel 
resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table;  froml 
which  it  was  never  raised.  Afterwards  a  mod- 1 
ification  of  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Knmedj I 
of  Maryland,  from  the  committee  on  couiniera,! 
in  these  words : 

"  licsolved,  That  a  select  committee  ofelcven I 
members,  not  more  than  one  of  wiiich  shall  bef 
from  any  one  State,  bo  appointed  by  the  Chairi 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  at  the  pria-l 
cipal  ports  of  entry  and  elsewhere  as  to  tbel 
operation  of  the  existing  system  and  latcs  off 
duties  on  imports  upon  tlie  manufacturing^l 
commercial,  and  agricultural  interests  of  thel 
country ;  and  of  procuring,  generally,  such  ia-l 
formation  as  may  bo  useful  to  Congress  in  anj I 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws  wh'  'i  may  he  at-I 
tempted  at  the  next  session.  I 

"  liesoieed,  further,  That  said  committee  l»l 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  to  eol 
ploy  a  clerk." 
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i  motion  was   made   by  IngersoU  which 

hrtMht  up  the  question  of  recess  committees 

their  own  merits,  stripped  of  the  extraneous 

njjsiderations  which  a  proposition  for  such  a 

g^ttee,for  a, particular  purpose,  would  al- 

«T6  introduce.    Ho  moved  to  strike  out  the 

wA^to  sit  during  the  recess."    This  was 

the  proper  isolation  of  the  contested  point.    In 

tHs  form  the  objections  to  such  committees 

0e  alone  considered,  and  found  to  be  insuper- 

ible.  In  the  first  place,  no  warrant  could  be 

tiiiiid  in  the  constitution  for  this  elongation  of 

■0hj  the  House  by  means  of  its  committees, 

ind  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  adjournment 

tir  which  the  constitution  provides,  and  with 

^  immunities  to  members  which  are  limited 

10  tie  term  of  service,  and  the  time  allowed  for 

tnvellm"  to  and  from  Congress.    No  warrant 

(wld  be  found  for  them  in  the  constitution,  and 

mctical  reasons  against  them  presented  them- 

kItcs  more  forcibly  and  numerously  as  the 

jieition  was  examined.    The  danger  of  degen- 

iiBliDg  into  faction  and  favoritism,  was  seen  to 

lent.    Committees  might  bo  appointed 

to  perambulate  the  Union — at  the  short  ses- 

jioiis  for  nine  months  in  the  year— spending 

tlKlf  tiuie  id'y,  or  engaged  in  political  objects — 

jdnwing  tlie  pay  and  mileage  of  members  of 

iD«Rss  all  the  time,  with  indefinite  allow- 

s  for  contingencies.     If  ono   committee 

[lit  bo  60  appointed,  then  as  many  others  as 

House  chose  :  if  by  one  House,  then  by 

ith;  if  to  perambulate  the  United  States, 

in  all  Europe — constituting  a  mode  of  mak- 

ilic  tour  of  Europe  at  the  public  expense. 

Congress  might  be  so  employed:  but  it 

probable  that  only  the  dominant  party, 

thin  its  turn,  would  so  favor  its  own  parti- 

is,  and  for  its  own  purposes.    The  practical 

of  the  measure  augmented  to  the  view  as 

bore  and  more  examined  :    and  finally,  the 

■hole  question  was  put  to  rest  by  the  decided 

mse  of  the  House — only  sixty-two  members 

;  against  the  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 

|tt  to  bo  taken  up  again ;   a  convenient,  and 

mpendious  way  to  get  rid  of  a  subject,  as  it 

injs  on  the  direct  vote,  without  discussion, 

Wwithont  the  process  of  the  previous  ques- 

J  to  cut  off  debate. 

|Saeh  was  the  decision  of  the  Iloifeo;  and, 
m  has  happened  in  the  Senate,  goes  to  con- 
a  the  wisdom  of  their  decision.    Recess  com- 
VoL.  II.— 20 


mittees  have  been  appointed  from  that  body; 
and  each  case  of  such  appointment  has  become 
a  standing  argument  against  their  existence. 
The  first  instance  was  that  of  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee, in  the  palmy  days  of  the  limted  States 
Bank,  consistmg  of  the  friends  of  that  bank, 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  its  own  friends  to 
examine  it — spending  the  whole  recess  in  the 
work:  and  concluding  with  a  report  lauding 
the  management  of  the  bank,  and  assailing 
those  who  opposed  it.  Several  other  senato- 
rial recess  committees  have  since  been  appoint- 
ed; but  imder  circumstances  which  condemn 
them  as  an  example ;  and  with  consequences 
which  exemplify  the  varieties  of  abuse  to  which 
they  are  subject ;  and  of  which,  faction,  favorit- 
ism, personal  objects,  ungovernable  expense, 
and  little,  or  no  utility,  constitute  the  heads. 


CHAPTEK    LXXVIII. 

EEDUCTION  OF  THE  EXPENSE  OP  FOREIGN  Mia- 
SI0N8  BY  REDUCING  TUTS,  NUMBER. 

A  QUESTION  of  permanent  and  increasing  in- 
terest was  opened  at  this  session,  which  has  bo- 
come  more  exigent  with  time,  and  deserves  to 
be  pursued  until  its  object  shall  be  accom- 
plished. It  was  the  question  of  reducing  the 
expenses  of  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the 
number,  and  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the 
Jefiersonian  policy  of  having  no  ministers  resi- 
dent, or  permanent  succession  of  ministers 
abroad.  The  question  was  brought  on  by  a 
motion  from  Mr.  Charles  Jarcd  IngersoU  to 
strike  from  the  appropriation  bill  the  salaries 
of  some  missions  mentioned  in  it;  and  this 
motion  brought  on  the  question  of,  how  far  the 
House  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  these  missions 
and  c6ntrol  them  by  withholding  compensa- 
tion ?  and  how  far  it  was  expedient  to  diminish 
their  number,  and  to  return  to  the  JcfTcrsonian 
policy  ?  Charges  had  been  appointed  to  Sar- 
dinia and  Naples :  Mr.  IngersoU  thought  them 
unnecessary;  as  also  the  mission  to  Austria, 
and  that  the  ministers  to  Spain  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  chargSships.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  con- 
sidered the  appointment  of  these  ministers  as 
giving  them  "  vested  rights  in  their  salaries," 
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snd  that  the  House  was  bound  to  vote.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  scouted  this  idea  of  "vested  rights." 
Mr.  Adams  said  the  office  of  minister  was  cre- 
ated by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  belonged  to 
the  President  and  Senate  to  fill  it,  and  for  the 
Congress  to  control  it,  if  it  judged  it  necessary, 
as  the  British  parliament  has  a  right  to  control 
the  war  which  the  king  has  a  right  to  declare, 
namely,  by  withholding  the  supplies :  but  it 
would  require  an  extreme  case  to  do  so  after 
the  appomtment  had  been  made.  He  did  not 
think  the  House  ought  to  lay  aside  its  power 
to  control  in  a  case  obviously  improper.  And 
he  thought  the  introduction  of  an  appropriation 
bill,  like  the  present,  a  fit  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  every  mission ;  and  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
our  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the  number : 
and  with  this  view  he  should  offer  a  resolution 
when  it  should  be  in  order  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, as  one  of  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment, 
had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  representation;  and  ho  believed,  with 
Mr.  Adams,  that  both  the  grade  and  the  desti- 
nation of  our  foreign  agents  would  admit  of  a 
beneficial  reduction.  Mr.  Ingersoll  rejoined  on 
the  different  branches  of  the  question,  and  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  policy,  and  for  following  up 
the  inquiry  proposed  by  Mr.  Adams ;  and  said : 

"  If  tho  stand  ho  had  now  taken  should  even- 
tually lead  to  the  retrenchment  alluded  to  in 
tlie  resolution  of  tho  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  he  should  be  content.  He  still 
thought  the  House  might  properly  exercise  its 
withholding  power,  not,  indeed,  so  as  to  stop 
tho  wheels  of  government,  but  merely  to  curtail 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  ;  and  ho  hoped 
there  would  bo  enough  of  constitutional  feeling, 
of  tlio  cs))rit  tin  corps,  to  lead  them  to  insist 
upon  their  right.  He  scouted  tho  idea  of  tho 
President's  ai>i)ointment  creating  a  vested  in- 
terest in  tho  appointee  to  his  salary  as  minister. 
Such  a  doctrine  would  bo  monstrous.  The 
IIou.se  might  be  bound  by  high  considerations 
of  policy  and  propriety,  but  never  by  .the  force 
of  a  contract,  to  appropriate  for  an  appointed 
minister.  This  was  carrying  the  j)rinciple  totally 
e.rtra  iiKEiiia  mundi.  Jlr.  I.  disclaimed  o])- 
posing  these  measures  on  tlio  mere  ground  of 
dollars  and  cents  ;  he  allmled  to  the  inulliplica- 
tion  of  missions  to  and  from  this  country  as  in- 
troducing examples  of  lavisli  expenditure  and 
luxurious  living  among  our  own  citizens.  As 
to  the  distinction  between  temporary  and  per- 
manent missions,  the  gentlonuui  from  Jliissa- 
ohusetta  [Mr.  Cusimnc]  perfectly  well  knew 


that  origmally  all  public  missions  were  tPn,«J 
rary ;  such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  foreim^'j 
sion  was  unheard  of.  This  was  an  invrntJ 
of  modern  times ;  and  it  had  been  Mr  JpffJ 
son's  opinion  that  such  missions  ouchtnnfV 
exist.  It  was  high  time  that  public\tten5d 
was  called  to  the  subject;  and  he  hoped  thn  J 
tho  next  session  Mr.  Adams  would  biimrfJ 
ward  and  press  his  resolution  of  inquirv »  7 
tho  expediency  of  reducing  the  whole  svZ 
of  foreign  intercourse."  ^ 

Mr.  Adams  afterwards  introduced  his  m 
posed  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  t| 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Commiitee  on  ForeiJ 
Relations ;  but  which  has  not  yet  produced  t 
required  reform.    This  was  his  resolve : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreji 
Affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ei3 
diency  of  reducing  the  expenditures  in  tliedl 
lomatic  department  of  the  government  bvl 
minishing  the  number  of  ministers  anil  m 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  and  report  thereon! 
the  House." 

It  would  be  a  public  benefaction,  and  a 
honor  to  tho  member  who  should  do  it  for& 
ardent  man  to  take  charge  of  this  subject- 
vive  Mr.  Adams'  resolution,  and  pursue  tliej. 
quiry' through  all  tho  branches  which  bclon»| 
it :  and  they  arc  many.  First:  The  full  i 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extJ 
ordinary,  formerly  created  only  on  extraorj 
nary  occasions,  and  with  a  few  great  courts,!! 
intrusted  to  eminent  men,  are  now  lavishedl 
profusion ;  and  at  secondary  courts ;  and  iilf 
with  men  but  little  adapted  to  grace  tbeni;  j 
witliout  waiting  for  an  occasion,  but  rapidly  I 
accommodate  political  partisans ;  and  a,s  a  ma 
party  policy,  recalling  a  politic:il  opponent  [ 
make  room  for  an  adherent :  and  so  kcopia") 
a  perpetual  succession,  and  converting  Hie  \ 
voys  extraordinary  into  virtual  ministers  r 
dent.  In  the  second  place,  there  arc  no  p!(l 
potentiaries  now — no  ministers  with  full  poirj 
— or  in  fact  with  any  powers  at  all,  except  toe( 
what  is  sent  to  them,  and  sign  what  thoyaretoj 
The  Secretaries  of  State  now  do  the  him 
themselves,  either  actually  making  the  troalyl 
homo  while  the  minister  is  idle  nluoad,  orvirj 
ally  by  writing  instructions  for  home  cd'ectolj 
published  before  they  are  delivered,  ami 
taining  every  word  tho  minister  m  to.w-wl 
ortlers  to  apply  for  fresh  instructions  iit  cvJ 
new  turn  (he  business  takes.    And couimimi 
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iMiim  now  become  feo  rapid  and  facile  that 
it  entire  negotiation  may  be  conducted  at  home 
tko  important  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
loy  extraordinary  being  reduced  to  the  func- 
jjjj  of  8  messenger.    In  the  third  place,  all 
Ikj  missions  have  become  resident,  contrary  to 
Ike  policy  and  interest  of  our  country,  which 
(J  no  entangling  alliances  or  connections 
jyoad ;  and  to  the  damage  of  our  treasury,  which 
■  bearily  taxed  to  keep  up  a  numerous  diplomatic 
gtibfehment  in  Europe,  not  merely  useless, 
lat  pernicious.    In  the  fourth  place,  our  foi-eign 
"jtereourse  has  become  inordinately  expensive, 
vrfiBjf  above  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
^;  and  for  ministers  who  do  not  compare 
J^'the  John  Marshalls  of  Virginia,  the  John 
ftuncy  Adamses,  the  Pinckneys  of  South  Caro- 
jM  the  Pinkney  of  Maryland,  the  Rufus  Kings, 
ilbert  Gallatins,  James  Monroes,  the  Living- 
iKiDS,and  all  that  class,  the  pride  of  their  coun- 
ts, and  the  admiration  of  Europe;  and  which 
anot  cost  us  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
MT  and  had  something  to  do,  and  did  it— and 
fflitacnted  a  nation  abroad,  and  not  a  party. 
Lminently' among  the  great  subjects  demand- 
Lrrefonn,  is  now  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
Mnited  States.  Reduction  of  number,  no  mis- 
m  irithout  an  object  to  accomplish,  no  pcr- 
itul  succession  of  ministers,  no  ministers  resi- 
it,  no  exclusion  of  one  party  by  the  other 
im  this  national  representation  abroad,  no 
higher  than  a  charge  except  when  a  special 
ice  is  to  bo  performed  and  then  nationally 
iposcd:  and  the  expenses  inexorably  brought 
within  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
Such  are  the  reforms  which  our  diplo- 
ilic  fureign  intercourse  has  long  required — 
;h  60  loudly  called  for  the  hand  of  correction 
m  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Adams  submitted 
resolution ;  and  al  the  evils  of  which  have 
■ly  doubled  since.    It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
flse  of  Representatives,  the  immediate  rcpre- 
iititivcs  of  the  people,  and  the  sole  constitu- 
il  originator  of  taxes  upon  them,  should  act 
» check  upon  the  President  and  Senate ;  and 
it  as  the  British  House  of  Conunons  checks 
Idng,  the  lords  and  the  ministry — by  with- 
Iding  the  supplies. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

INFRINGEMENT  OF  THE  TARIFF  C0MPR0MI8B 
ACT  OP  1883:  CORRECTION  OF  ABC8E8  IN 
DRAWBACKS. 

The  history,  both  ostensible  and  secrect,  of  this 
act  has  been  given,  and  its  brief  existence  fore- 
told, although  intended  for  perpetuity,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Union,  in  numerous  State  legislative 
resolves,  and  in  i  numerable  speeches,  declared 
to  depend  upon  i  ts  inviolability.  It  was  assumed 
to  have  saved  the  Union :  the  corollary  of  that 
assumption  was,  that  its  breach  would  dissolve 
the  Union.  Equally  vain  and  idle  were  both 
the  assumption  and  the  inference  1  and  equally 
erroneous  was  the  general  voice,  which  attri- 
buted the  act  to  Mr.  G'>ay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
They  appeared  to  the  outside  obsei-ver  as  the 
authors  of  the  act:  the  inside  witness  saw  in 
Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Tjctcher,  of  Kentucky,  its  real  archi- 
tects— the  former  in  commencing  the  measure 
and  controlling  its  provisions ;  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing brought  Mr.  Calhoun  to  its  acceptance  by 
the  communication  to  him  of  President  Jack- 
son's intentions;  and  by  his  exertions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  composed  of 
two  pllrts — one  part  to  last  nine  years,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers :  the  other  ^art  to 
last  for  ever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  planting  and 
consuming  interest.  Neither  part  lived  out  its 
allotted  time ;  or,  rather,  the  first  part  died  pre- 
maturely, and  the  second  never  began  to  live. 
It  was  a  felo  de  se  from  the  beginning,  and 
bound  to  perish  of  the  diseases  in  it.  To  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  was  a  political  necessity — 
one  to  get  rid  of  a  stumbling-block  (which  protec- 
tive tariff  had  become) ;  the  other  to  escape  a 
personal  peril  which  his  nullifying  ordinance  had 
brought  upon  him :  and  with  Iwth,  it  was  a  piece 
of  i)olicy,  to  enable  them  to  combine  against  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  by  postponing  their  own  contention ; 
and  a  device  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  ^Ir. 
Clay  to  preserve  the  protective  system,  doomed 
to  a  correction  of  its  abuses  at  the  ensuing  scs^ 
sion  of  Congress.  The  presidential  election  was 
over,  and  General  Jackson  elected  to  his  second 
term,  pledged  to  a  revenue  tariiT  and  incidental 
protection:  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con* 
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gross  were  under  the  same  pledge :  the  public 
debt  was  rapidly  verging  to  extinction:  and 
both  the  circumstances  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
temper  of  the  government  were  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  "judicious 
tariff; "  limited  to  the  levy  of  the  revenue  re- 
quired for  the  economical  administration  of  a 
plain  government,  and  so  levied  as  to  extend 
encouragement  to  the  home  production  of  arti- 
cles necessary  to  our  independence  and  comfort. 
AH  this  was  ready  to  bo  done,  and  the  country 
quieted  for  ever  on  the  subject  of  the  tariflj  when 
the  question  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
government  by  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr,  Calhoun,  and  a  bill  concocted,  as  vicious  in 
principle,  as  it  was  selfish  and  unparliamentary 
in  its  conception  and  execution.  The  plan  was 
to  give  the  manufacturers  their  undue  protec- 
tion for  nine  years,  by  making  annual  reduc- 
tions, so  light  and  trifling  during  the  time,  that 
they  would  not  bo  felt ;  and  after  the  nine  years, 
to  give  the  anti-tariff  party  their  millennium,  in 
jumping  down,  at  two  leaps,  in  the  two  last 
years,  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty 
per  centum  on  all  dutied  articles.  All  practical 
men  saw  at  the  time  how  this  concoction  would 
work — that  it  would  produce  more  revenue  than 
the  government  wanted  the  first  seven  years, 
and  leave  it  deficient  afterwards — that  the  re- 
i-ult  would  be  a  revulsion  of  all  interests  against 
a  system  which  left  the  government  without 
revenue — and  that,  in  this  revulsion  there  must 
be  a  re-modelling,  and  an  increase  in  the  tariff: 
all  ending  in  a  complete  dcce[)tion  to  the  anti- 
tariff  party,  who  would  see  the  protective  part 
of  the  compromise  fully  enjoyed  by  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  the  relief  part  for  them- 
selves wholly  lost.  All  this  was  seen  at  the 
time :  but  a  cry  was  got  up,  by  folly  and  knavery, 
of  danger  to  the  Union :  this  bill  was  proclaimed 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  it :  ignorance,  credu- 
lity, timidity  and  temporizing  temperaments 
united  to  believe  it.  And  so  the  bill  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  God-send :  the  coming  of  which  had 
saved  the  Union — the  loss  of  which  would  de- 
stroy it :  and  tho  two  ostensible  architects  of 
the  measure  (cuJi  having  worked  in  his  own 
interest,  and  one  greatly  over-reaching  the 
other),  were  saluted  as  pacificators,  who  had 
eacriflced  their  ambition  upon  tho  altar  of  pa- 
triotism for  the  good  of  their  country. 
Ibe  time  bad  como  for  testing  these  opinions, 


We  were  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  compromise 
the  first  part  had  nearly  run  its  course:  witlii 
one  year  the  second  part  was  to  begin.   Th" 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  declared  thcnj! 
ccssity  of  loans  and  taixes  to  carry  on  the  eo 
ment :  a  loan  bill  for  twelve  millions  had  bee' 
passed:  a  tariff  bill  to  raise  fourteen  million^ 
more  was  depending;  and  the  chairman  of  the  i 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  MiUa  a 
Fillmore,  thus  defended  its  necessity: 

"  He  took  a  view  of  the  effects  of  the  comnro.  I 
mise  act,  m  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  C 
that  act  one  tenth  of  the  customs  over  twentT 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  to  come  oU'on  thfl 
1st  January,  1834;  and  on  the  1st  Januair  I 
183G,  another  tenth  was  to  be  deducted :  on  the  I 
1st  January,  1838,  another  ti-nth;  and  on  the! 
1st  January,  1840,  another  tenth;  and  on  tie! 
1st  January,  1842,  three  tenths  more:  and  onl 
the  1st  July,  1842,  the  remuinin?  tlirce  tenths! 
were  to  bo  deducted,  so  that,  on  that  day  what! 
was  usually  termed  the  compromise  act  vvastol 
go  fully  into  effect,  and  reduce  the  revenue  tol 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  importa 
into  the  country.  It  ajipcared  from  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  (he  meant  the  financial  res 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  documenl 
No.  2,  page  20),  showing  the  amount  ofimnord 
for  the  seven  years  from  1834  to  1840  indiisivd 
that  there  were  imported  into  tliis  country  om 
hundred  and  forty-one  million  four  hundred  anL 
seventy-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sLflyl 
nine  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  of  .which  seniitrl 
one  million  seven  hundred  aud  twentv-ciehf 
thousand  three  hundred  aud  twelve  dollaK  wenf 
free  of  duty,and  si.\ty-nine  million  seven liundM 
and  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  andtillrt 
seven  dollars  paid  duty.    Thcu,  havini;  thesl 
amounts,  and  knowing  that,  by  the  coniprom 
act,  articles  paying  duty  over  20  per  cent.,a_ 
many  of  them  paid  more,  were  to  be  reduce 
down  to  that  standard,  nnd  all  were  to  pay  onl 
20  per  cent.,  what  would  l)o  tho  amount  of  n 
venue  from  that  source  ?  AVhy,  its  prossamoni 
would  only  be  thirteon  million  nine  hi 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  round  nunilxis-j 
that  is,  taking  tho  average  of  goods  iraporti'ill| 
tho  last  seven  years,  the  whole  gross  amouiitl 
duty  that  would  pass  into  the  Treasury,  did  i 
tho  imported  articles  pay  the  highest  rate  (| 
duty,  would  only  bo  thirteen  million  imM 
dred  and  fifty-four  tliousauJ  dollars— say fouj 
teen  millions  of  dollars  m  round  numbers," 

Thus  tho  compromise  act,  under  its  m 
stage,  was  only  to  produce  about  fourteen  n 
lions  of  dollars — little  moi-o  than  half  wiiatll 
exigencies  of  tho  government  rcquiriHl. 
Fillmore  pasai'd  in  review  the  different  mod 
by  which  nuniey  could  be  raised,  iirit,  I 
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..  and  rejected  that  mode  as  only  to  be 
Lj  temporarily,  and  until  taxes  of  some  kind 

o  (^  levied.    Next,  by  direct  taxation :  and 

Kiected  that  mode  as  being  contrary  to  the 

labits  Mid  feelings  of  the  people.    Thirdly,  by 

jQtics:  and  preferred  that  mode  as  being  the 

1  pe  preferred  by  the  country,  and  by  which  the 

of  the  tax  became,  in  a  large  degree, 

I  ^j^j^jijjy—according  to  tLj  taste  of  the  payer 

I  ji  purchasing  foreign  goods.  He,  therefore,  with 

He  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  preferred  that 

mode,  although  it  involved  an  abrogation  of  the 

Lpromise.     His  bill   proposed  twenty  per 

I  (entum  additional  to  the  existing  duty  on  ccr- 

I  tsnepecified  articles — sufficient  to  make  up  the 

I  iinount  wanted.    This  encroachment  on  a  mea- 

I  SOB  so  much  vaunted  when  passed,  and  which 

I  y  been  kept  inviolate  while  operating  in  favor 

Irfone  of  the  parties  to  it,  naturally  excited  com- 

Ipliiiit  and  opposition  from  the  other ;  and  Mr. 

iCflmer,  of  Virginia,  said: 

In  referring  to  the  compromise  act,  the  true 
IdBncteristics  of  that  act  which  recommended 
lit  s'jongly  to  him,  were  that  it  contemplated 
■tot  duties  were  to  bo  levied  for  revenue  only, 
lid  in  the  next  place  to  the  amount  only  neces- 
r  to  the  supply  of  the  economical  wants  of 
J  government.  He  begged  leave  to  call  the 
ittmtion  of  the  conmiittee  to  the  principle  re- 
jed  in  the  language  of  the  compromise — a 
iple  which  ought  to  be  recognized  in  all 
i  to  come  by  every  department  of  the  govern- 
jit  It  i?,  said  he,  that  duties  to  be  raised  for 
[tvenueare  to  bo  raised  to  such  an  amount  only 
liiDeceesary  for  an  economical  administration 
ftiicgoTeriuncnt.  Some  incidental  protection 
Lust  necessarily  be  given,  and  ho,  for  one,  com- 
j  from  an  anti-tariflf  portion  of  the  country, 
hiuld  not  object  to  it.  But  said  ho,  we  were 
Ud  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
Istts  (Mr.  Adams],  that  he  did  not  consider 
ecompromise  bindmg,  because  it  was  a  com- 
llictvrccn  the  South  and  the  West,  in  which 
f  England  was  not  a  party,  and  it  was  eram- 
Jdown  her  throat  by  tho  previous  question, 
kming  against  it  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
pania  mi  to-day  almost  tho  same  thing,  for 
IcoMidered  it  merely  a  point  of  honor  which 
Ivas  wiUinp  to  concede  to  tho  South,  and  that 
ict  gained,  there  was  no  longer  reason  for 
biiig  to  it. 

I'Did  the  pentlcman  contend  that  no  law  was 
ding  on  New  England,  and  on  him.  unless  it 
inctioned  by  him  and  the  New  England  dole- 
tal  Sir,  said  Mr.  G.,  I  believe  that  it  is 
fa  whether  sanctioned  by  New  England  or 
i  Tiie  gentleman  snid  that  ho  would  give 
ipobllc  lauds  to  the  States,  and  the  compro- 


mise act  to  the  dogs.  Sir,  if  the  lands  are  t« 
be  given  to  the  States,  if  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions are  to  be  deducted  from  that  source  of 
revenue,  and  we  are  then  to  be  told  that  this 
furnishes  a  pretert,  first  for  borrowing,  and  then 
for  taxing  tho  pecnl'^,  we  may  well  feel  cause  for 
insisting  on  the  ol  -ligations  of  the  compromise. 
Sir,  said  M* .  ^.,  gentlemen  know  very  well  that 
there  is  some  virtue  in  the  compromise  act,  and 
that  though  it  may  be  repudiated  by  a  few  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  yet  the  people 
iheTuselvea  will  adhere  to  it  as  the  means  of 
averting  tho  greatest  of  evila  But  he  had  seen 
enough  to  show  him  that  the  power  of  giving 
might  be  construed  as  the  power  of  taking,  and 
he  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  proposition 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States — for  the  more 
that  you  give,  the  more  that  is  wanted. 

"After  some  further  remarksj  Mr.  G.  said 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  hurrymg  of  this  im- 
portant measure  through  at  the  present  session. 
Let  us  wait  until  sufficient  information  is  ob- 
tained to  enable  us  to  act  judiciously.    Let  us 
wait  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  necessity 
for  raising  an  increased  revenue  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars  from  articles,  all  of  which,  under  the 
compromise  act,  are  either  free  of  duty  or  liable 
to  a  duty  of  less  than  20  per  cent.    Let  us  not 
bo  told  that  on  account  of  the  appropriations  for 
a  home  squadron,  and  for  fortifications  amount- 
ing to  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  this  large  sum.    We  have  al- 
ready borrowed  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ewing 
tells  us  that  the  customs  will  yield  five  millions, 
which  together,  will  make  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars  of  available  means  in  the  Treasury.   Then 
there  was  a  large  sum  in  the  hands  of  tho  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  government,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  theie  would  do  more  than 
twenty  millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury 
before  the  expiration  of  tho  next  session  of  Con- 
gress.   Are  we  to  bo  told,  said  Mr.  G.,  that  wc 
are  to  increase  the  tariff  in  order  to  give  to  the 
States  this  fourth  instalment  under  the  deposit 
act  ?    No  sir ;  let  us  arrest  this  course  of  ex- 
travagance at  the  outset ;  let  us  arrest  that  bill 
which  is  now  hanging  in  tho  other  House  [the 
distribution  bill],  and  which  I  tmst  will  ever 
hang  there.  Let  us  arrest  that  bill  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  that  source  will,  in  the  coming  four 
years,  pay  this  twelve  million  loan.    But  these 
measures  are  all  a  part  of  tho  same  system. 
Distribution  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  a  loan,  and 
a  loan  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  high  duties.    This 
was  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  would  be  within  a  few  months 
a  regular  session — inasmuch  as  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  had  reported  a  resolution  contem- 
plating the  organization  of  a  select  committee, 
with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  information  to 
aid  in  tho  revision  of  the  tariff  for  revenue— and 
inasmuch  as  the  conipromise  goes  fully  into 
operation  in  July  next — he  thought  that  wi»- 
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dom,  as  well  as  justice,  demanded  that  they 
should  not  hurry  through  so  important  a  mea- 
sure, when  it  was  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  wants  of  the  government. 

"After  some  further  remarks,  Mr,  G.  said 
that  it  was  time  that  ho  and  his  whig  friends 
should  understand  one  another.  lie  wanted 
now  to  understand  what  were  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  whig  party,  of  which  he  was  r  ^ 
humble  member.  He  had  for  six  or  seven  yeai  i 
been  a  member  of  that  party,  and  thought  he 
understood  their  principles,  but  ho  much  feared 
that  he  had  been  acting  under  some  delusion ; 
and  now  that  they  were  all  here  together,  he 
wished  to  come  to  a  perfect  understanding." 

The  perfect  understanding  of  cr^ch  other  which 
Mr.  Gilmer  wished  to  have  with  his  whig  friends, 
was  a  sor*^^  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Clay  to  stand  by 
the  act  of  1833.  He  represented  that  party  on 
one  side  of  the  compromise,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
the  other :  and  now,  when  it  was  about  to  be 
abrogated,  he  naturally  called  on  the  guaranty 
of  the  other  side  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Mr. 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  pleasantly  and  sarcas- 
tically apostrophized  the  two  eminent  chiefs, 
who  represented  two  opposite  parties,  and  glo- 
riously saved  the  Union  (without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  government),  at  the  making  of  that 
compromise :  and  treated  it  as  glory  that  had 
passed  by : 

"  I  listened  with  edification  to  the  account  of 
the  venerable  member  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams],  of  the  method  of  enacting  the  compro- 
mise act — what  may  be  called  the  perpetration 
of  that  memorable  measure.  Certainly  it  put 
an  end  to  fearful  strife.  Perhaps  it  saved  this 
glorious  Union.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  respectfully  of  both  the  distinguished 
persons  who  are  said  to  have  accomplished  it. 
After  all,  however,  it  was  rather  their  individual 
achievement  than  an  act  of  Congress.  The  two 
chiefs,  the  towering  peaks,  of  overhanging  pro- 
hibitory protection  and  forcible  nullification, 
nodded  their  summits  together,  and  the  work 
was  done,  without  the  active  agency  of  either 
the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Its  influences  on  public  tranquillity  were 
benignant.  But  how  to  be  regarded  as  economi- 
cal or  constitutional  lessons,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion, which,  at  this  session,  I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  unravel.  Undiscriminating  impost,  twenty 
per  cent  flush  throughout,  on  all  ar(?lc8  alike, 
will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  or 
of  my  State.  It  is  not  supposed  by  their  r  d- 
vocates  that  it  will.  The  present  bill  is  to  bo 
transient ;  wo  are  to  have  more  particular,  more 
thorough  and  iwrmanent  laws  hereafter.  With- 
out giving  in  my  adhesion  to  the  compromise 
act,  or  announcing  opposition  to  it,  I  hoi)o  to  see 


such  government  as  wUl  ensure  Bteadv»n,.. 
ment,  at  good  wages,  by  which  iTetnft 
wages,  paid  m  hard  money;  no  others  m„T 
good,  high,  or  adequate,  or  money  nTt 
every  branch  of  industry,  agricultiial  rn  '  "' 
cial,  manufacturing,  and  navigation  tWr!?"' 
state  of  a  country,  to  which  this  of  all  otr^"".^  1 
entitled,  -pulcherrimo  populifaatigio."     ^^\ 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  the  int,Wte  I 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  also  raised  his  t  • 
against  the  abrogation  of  the  act  which  had  U 
kept  in  good  faith  by  the  free-trade party  Z\ 
the  consuming  classes  while  so  injurious  to  then 
and  was  now  to  be  impaired  the  moment  it  wal 
io  become  beneficial :  I 

"All  the  gentlemen  who  had  SDokpn,Ujl 
the  binding  foms  of  the  compronu-s^S  T\ 
urn  the  doctrine  of  the  party  i„  power"?    n! 
P.  had  wished  to  hear  from  Kentuckv  thiuJ 
might  (hscover  whether  this  had  bJ^n  £« 
mined  m  conclave     The  struggle  would  he  tl 
vere  to  bring  back  the  system  of  182-1 '"« ,'!^l 
'32     The  fact  could  no  longer  £  JU  •  ?J 
and  gentlemen  might  prepare  themsfihe/forrtJ 
conflict.    Ho  saw  plainly  that  this  bill  wi,  J 
be  passed  by,  and  that  all  the  great  que^tio  3 
of  the  tanft  policy  would  he  again  thrown  oi»l 
as  though  the  compromise  act  had  no  cxiste  ceJ 
Was  this  fair?    In  1835-«,  wl«;n  the  kial 
ministration  had  taken  possession  of  power  i 
was  determined  that  the  revenue  must  be  n- 
duced ;  but  Mr.  P.  had  at  that  time  insi«t«i 
that,  though  there  was  a  surplus,  the  comproi 
mise  act  was  not  lightly  to  be  touched,  and  thl 
it  would  therefore  be  better  to  forbear  and  i 
that  act  run  its  course.   Gentlemen  on  the  othi 
side  had  then  come  up  and  congratulated  himo 
his  speech ;  for  they  had  already  received  ti 
benefit  of  that  act  for  four  years.  Then  his  dw 
trine  was  all  right  and  proper ;  bnt  now  wIh 
the  South  came  to  enjoy  its  share  of  the  lienelii 
they  took  the  other  side,  and  the  comrromi* 
was  as  nothing.    Oiio  gentleman  had  ,«aid  tlil 
twenty-eight  millions  would  be  needed  tocafi] 
on  the  government ;  another,  that  twcnfy-sereJ 
another,  that  twenty-five ;  and  in  this  lastopiJ 
ion,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [.Vr,  I 
okksoll]  agreed.    And,  as  this  sum  could  n 
bo  raised  without  duties  over  20  per  cent.  tM 
compromise  must  bo  sot  aside.  Until  latolyl 
P.  had  not  been  prepared  for  this ;  he  had  ei 
pected  that  at  least  the  general  spirit  of  tin 
act  would  be  carried  out  in  the  legislation  (j 
Congress ;  but  he  now  saw  that  the  whole  t 
question  must  bo  met  in  all  its  lengtli 
breadth." 

.  Very  Justly  did  Mr.  Pickens  saj-  that  tlie  l 
had  licen  kept  inviolate  while  operating  iijj 
riously  to  the  consumers— thai  no  altcniti| 
would  bo  allowed  in  it.    That  was  the  com 
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f  the  Congress  to  such  a  dfigreo  that  a  pal- 
ble  error  in  relation  to  drawbacks  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  rectified,  though  plundering  the  Trea- 
j«  of  Bonie  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
r  annum.  But  the  new  bill  was  to  be  passed : 
^wasane^ssity:  for,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Adams  the  compromise  act  had  beggared  the 
Treasury,  and  would  continue  to  beggar  it— 
jroducing  only  half  enough  for  the  support  of 
L  iTOTernmeut :  and  the  misfortune  of  the  free 
tnde  party  was,  that  they  did  nol,  foresee  that 
conjeQuence  at  the  time,  as  others  did ;  or  see- 
.  jt^  ^cre  obliged  to  submit  to  what  the  high 
uriff  party  chose  to  impose  upon  them,  to  re- 
Ifise  eminent  men  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
perilous  condition  in  which  the  nullification 
ordinance  had  placed  them.  It  passed  the  House 
\v  a  vote  of  116  to  101 — the  vote  against  it 
jfinr  stronger  than  the  resistance  in  debate  in- 


The  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties  under 
the  universal  ad  valorem  system,  in  which 
everr  thing  had  to  be  valued,  was  enormous, 
tod  Inquired  an  army  of  revenue  officers — many 
otthem  mere  hack  politicians,  little  acquainted 
lith  their  business,  less  attentive  to  it,  giving 
the  most  variant  and  discordant  valuations  to 
the  same  article  at  diflferent  places,  and  even  in 
the  same  place  at  different  times ;  and  often 
torruptly ;  and  more  occupied  with  politics  than 
irith  custom-house  duties.  This  was  ono  of 
the  evils  foreseen  when  specific  duties  were 
ibolished  to  make  way  for  ad  valorems  and 
home  valuations,  imd  will  continue  until  specific 
ifatiis  are  restored  as  formerly,  or  "  angels " 

I  procured  to  make  the  valuations.  Mr.  Charles 
Jared  IngersoU  exposed  this  abuse  in  the  de- 
bjte  Upon  this  bill,  showing  that  it  co.st  nearly 

j  two  millions  of  dollars  to  collect  thirteen ;  and 
that  two  thousand  olflcers  were  employed  about 
it,  who  also  employed  themselves  in  the  elec- 
tions, He  said: 

"Even  the  direct  tax  and  internal  duties 
j  levied  during  the  late  war  cost  but  littlo  more 
than  live  per  cent,  for  collection ;  whei-eas,  now, 
upon  an  income  decreasing  under  the  compro- 
mise act  in  geometriciil  ratio,  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing it  increases  in  that  ratio;  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  the  answer  I  got  from  the  chairman 
ot  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Moans,  to  at 
tettffcWe  percent.;  near  two  millions  of  dol- 
lur-,  says  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
|J!r,  Sai-tonstali.]— ono  million  seven  hun- 
1  Iwl  thousand  dollars.     To  manage  tho  cus- 


toms, government  is  obliged  to  employ  not  lesa 
than  two  thousand  officers,  heavily  paid,  ant] 
said  to  be  the  most  active  partisans;  those 
who,  in  this  metropolis,  are  extremely  annoy- 
ing by  their  importunate  contests  for  office,  and 
elsewhere  still  more  ofiensive  by  misconduct, 
sometimes  of  a  gross  kind,  as  in  the  instance  of 
one,  whom  I  need  not  name,  in  my  district. 
The  venerable  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Everett]  suggested  yesterday  a  tax  on  auc- 
tions as  useful  to  American  manufactures.  On 
that,  I  give  no  opinion.  But  this  I  say,  that  a 
stamp  tax  on  bank  notes,  and  a  duty  on  auc- 
tions, would  not  require  fifty  men  to  collect 
them.  It  is  not  for  us  of  the  minority  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  be  laid.  Yet  I  make 
bold  to  suggest  to  the  friends  of  the  great 
leader,  who,  next  to  the  President,  has  tho 
power  of  legislation  at  present,  that  one  of 
three  alternatives  is  inevitable." 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate  where  it  found 
its  two  authors — such  to  the  public ;  but  in  rel 
ativo  positions  very  different  from  what  they 
were  when  it  was  passed — then  united,  now  di- 
vided— then  concurrent,  now  antagonistic :  and 
the  antagonism,  general  upon  all  measures,  was 
to  be  special  on  this  one.  Their  connection 
with  the  subject  made  it  their  function  to  lead 
ofi'  in  its  consideration ;  and  their  antagonist 
positions  promised  sharp  encounters — which 
did  not  fail  to  come.  From  the  first  word  tem- 
per was  manifest ;  and  especially  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clay,  He  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  bill 
when  it  was  called :  Mr.  Calhoun  wished  it  put 
off  till  Monday.  (It  was  then  Friday.)  Mr. 
Clay  persevered  in  his  call  to  go  on  with  the 
bill,  as  tho  way  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
Then  ensued  a  brief  and  peremptory  scene, 
thus  appearing  in  the  Register  of  Debates  : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  subject  had  bet- 
ter lie  over.  Senators  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  amendments ;  indeed,  few  had 
even  tho  bill  before  them,  not  expecting  it  to 
come  up.  He  agreed  with  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  that  it  >ras  important  to  give  satis- 
faction, but  tho  best  way  was  to  do  what  was 
right  and  proper ;  and  he  always  found  that,  in 
tho  end,  it  satisfied  more  persons  than  they 
would  by  looking  about  and  around  to  sec  what 
particular  interest  could  be  conciliated.  What- 
ever touched  tho  revenue  touched  tho  pockets 
of  tho  people,  and  should  bo  looked  to  with 
great  caution.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  was  so 
preposterous  as  to  expect,  by  a  high  duty  on 
these  articles,  to  increase  tho  revenue.  If  the 
duty  was  placed  nt  20  per  cent,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevjnt  sinuggling.  Tho  articles  in 
question  would  not  bear  any  sucli  duty ;  in- 
deed, if  they  wcro  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  more 
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revenue  would  be  realized.  He  really  hoped 
the  senator  would  let  the  matter  lie  over  until 
to-morrow  or  Monday." 

"  Mr.  Clay  said  he  always  found,  when  there 
was  a  journey  to  bo  performed,  that  it  was  as 
well  to  make  the  start ;  if  they  only  got  five  or 
six  miles  on  the  way,  it  was  so  much  gained  at 
least." 

'Mr.  Calhoun.  We  ought  to  have  had 
.iome  notice." 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  give  you  notice  now.  Start ! 
start !  The  amendment  was  very  simple,  and 
easily  'a:;Jcrstood.  It  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  exempt  the  artic'es  named  from 
the  list  of  exceptions  in  the  bill,  by  which  they 
would  bo  subjected  lo  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
Those  who  agreed  to  it  could  say  'aye,'  and 
those  who  did  not  'no;'  and  that  was  all  he 
should  say  on  the  subject." 

The  bill  went  on.    Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

"  He  was  now  to  be  called  on  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  proposing,  as  it  did,  a  gveat  increase  of 
taxes  on  the  community,  because  it  was  an  exi- 
gency measure.  He  should  give  his  votes  as  if 
for  the  permanent  settlement  of  ihe  tariflf.  The 
exigency  wae  produced  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  they  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it.  This  necessity  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  present  administration — it  was  of 
their  making,  and  he  should  vote  for  this  as  if 
he  were  settling  the  taxes,  and  as  if  the  gentle- 
men had  done  their  duty,  and  had  not  by  ex- 
travagance and  distribution  created  a  deficiency 
in  the  Treasury,  for  which  they  were  responsi- 
ble. They  yesterday  passed  a  bill  emptying 
the  Treasury,  by  giving  away  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  and  to-day  we  have  a  bill  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  a  resort  to  a  tax  which 
in  itself  was  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act. 
The  compromise  aut  provides  that  no  duty  shall 
bo  laid  except  for  tne  economical  support  of  the 
government ;  and  he  regarded  the  giving  away 
of  the  public  lands  a  violation  of  that  act, 
whether  the  duty  was  raised  to  20  per  cent,  or 
not,  because  they  had  not  attempted  to  bring 
dojvn  the  expenses  of  the  government  to  an 
economical  standard.  He  should  proceed  with 
this  bill  as  if  ho  were  fixing  the  tarifi*;  he 
thought  an  average  of  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  our  imports  would  raise  an  ample  rev- 
enue for  tho  support  of  the  government,  and  in 
his  votes  on  the  several  classes  of  articles  he 
should  bcnr  this  average  in  mind,  imposing 
higher  duties  on  some,  and  lower  duties  on 
others,  as  iio  thought  the  several  cares  called 
-or." 

"  Mr.  Benton  said  the  bill  came  h>  the  right 
place ;  and  at  the  right  moment :  it  came  to 
fill  up  the  gap  which  we  had  just  made  in  the 
xvvenuo  by  voting  away  the  land-money.  He 
should  not  help  to  till  that  gap.    Those  who 


govemment 


made  it  may  fill  iv,    He  knew  the 
needed  money,  and  must  have  it,  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  vote  factiously,  to  stop  its  wheels  b 
considerately  to  compel  it  to  do  right.   Sto 
the  land-money  distribution,  and  he  would  vote 
to  supply  its  place  by  increased  duties  on  im. 
ports ;  but  while  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
was  lavished  on  the  States  in  order  to  purchase 
popularity  for  those  who   squandered  it  he 
would  not  become  accessory  to  their  offenw  by 
giving  them  other  money  to  enable  thera  to  do 
so.    The  present  c.Tcasion,  1k;  said,  was  one  of 
high  illustration  of  the  vicious  and  debauching 
distribution  schemes.     When  those  schemes 
were  first  broached  in  this  chamber  ten  years 
before,  it  was  solely  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus- 
solely  to  get  rid  of  money  lying  idle  in  the 
Treasury— merely    to   return   to  the  people 
money  which  they  had  put   nto  the  Treasmy 
and  for  which  there  was  nc  public  use.   Such 
was  the  aigument  for  these  distributions  for 
the  first  years  they  were  attempted.    Then  the 
distributors  advanced  a  step  further,  and  pro- 
posed  to  divide  the  land  money  for  a  series  of 
years,  without  knowmg  whether  there  would  be 
any  surplus  or  not.    Now  they  have  taken  the 
final  stride,  and  propose  to  borrow  money  and 
divide  it :  propose  to  raise  money  by  taxes  and 
divide  it:  for  that  is  what  the  distiibution of 
the  land  money  comes  to.    It  is  not  a  separate 
fund:  it  is  part  of  the  public  revenue:  it  is  in 
the  Treasury  :  and  is  as  much  custom-house 
revenue,  for  the  customs  have  to  be  resorted  to 
to  supply  its  place.    It  is  as  much  public  money 
as  that  which  is  obtained  upon  loan :  for  the 
borrowed  money  goes  to  supply  its  loss.  The 
distribution  law  is  a  fraud  and  a  cheat  on  its 
face:  its  object  is  to  debauch  tlie  people, and 
to  do  it  with  their  own  money ;  and  I  will 
neither  vote  for  the  act ;   nor  for  any  tas  to 
suppl/  its  place." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Woodbury  lo  include 
sumach  among  the  dutiable  artic'es,  on  tbe 
ground  that  it  was  an  article  of  hjme  OTirth, 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  for  Jod'cf*'"  manufic- 
turing  purposes  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Mr, 
Clay  opposed  this  motion,  and  fell  in;  a  pe^ 
feet  free-trade  argument  to  justify  his  i. 
tion,  and  to  show  that  suraacli  ought  to  com  j 
in  free.  This  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  an  opportunity, 
which  was  not  neglected,  to  compliment  him  on 
his  conversion  to  the  right  faith. ;  and  this  con- 
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.     |.  ]g,]  to  some  interesting  remarks  oil  Calhoun  in  the  biting  spirit  whw    ac  gave  tc 
Lth  sides,  in  which  each  greeted  the  other  in  a  nis  replies— getting  sharper  as  ho  went  on,  untfl 
different  spirit  from  what  they  had  done  Mr.  Clay  pleasantly  took  refuge  under  sumn<!h 

— popularly  called  shoe-make  in  the  South  and 
West. 


,    ij,  ,y  ^ere  framing  that  compromise  which 
one  of  them  was  now  breaking.    Thus : 


«Mr  Clay  snid  it  was  very  true  that  sumach 
•Man article  of  home  growth ;  but  he  undcr- 
r°j  it ^as  abundant  where  it  was  not  wanted ; 
ml  where  those   manufactures   exist    jrhich 
ould  require  it,  there  was  none  to  bo  found. 
Tndcr  these  circumstances,  it  had  not  as  yet 
Uncultivated  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
wobably  would  not  be,  as  long  as  agricultural 
llr  could  be  more  profitably  employed.    Im- 
nOT^cd  sumach  came  from  countries  where  la- 
te was  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country,  and 
he  thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  our  manu- 
Lirera  to  obtain  it  upon  the  cheapest  terms 
rtev  can.    Our  agricultural  labor  would  bo 
much  employed  in  other  channels  of  industry." 
'•Mr  Calhoun  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  at  last  coming  round 
in  support  of  this  sound  doctrine.    It  was  just 
ybat  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  long  expected  that 
Ur  Clay  would  be  forced  to  conform  to,  that 
tkffie  articles  ought  to  bo  imported,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  abroad  on  cheaper  terms  than 
I  thev  can  be  produced  at  home." 
«}Ir.  Clay  thought  the  senator  from  South 
Ciwlina  was  not  entitled  to  his  interpretation 
I  of  what  he  (Mr.  Clay)  had  said.    The  senator 
eonrerts  a  few  words  expressed  in  favor  of  con- 
turam"  the  free  importation  of  sumach,  under 
present  circumstances,  into  a  general  approba- 
tion of  free  trade— a  thing  wholly  out  of  view 
iiihis(Mr.  Clay's)  mind  at  the  time  he  made 
his  remarks.    It  was  certainly  owing  to  the  pe- 
I  cdiar  habit  of  mind  in  which  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  so  fond  of  indulging,  that 
lie  TO  thus  always  trying  to  reduce  every  thing 
I  to  his  system  of  abstractions." 

These  "absti.  2tions,"  and  this  "peculiar 
|li>bit,"were  a  standing  resort  with  Mr.  Clay 
lirhen  a  little  pressed  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  They 
I  were  mere  flouts,  but  authorizing  retaliation; 
lud,  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  question 
|w«  to  break  up  that  compromise  which  (in  his 
Ipart  of  it,  the  universal  20  per  cent,  ad  valo 
litms)  was  the  refined  essence  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
Ikncial  system,  and  which  was  to  be  perpetual, 
lind  for  which  he  had  already  paid  tho  conside- 
Intion  in  the  nine  years'  further  endurance  of  the 
^rotcj'ivo  system :  when  this  was  tho  work  in 
,  an,',  it  aggravated  by  tho  imperative  man- 
ler  in  which  it  was  brought  on — refusal  to  wait 
Monday,  and  that  most  extemporaneous 
Mticc,  accompanied  by  tho  command,  "  start ! 
irt!"— all  this  was  a  good  justification  to  Mr. 


"  Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  had  evidently  very  strong  prejudices 
against  what  he  calls  abstractions.  This  would 
be  easily  understood  when  wo  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  senator  and  his  friends 
characterized  as  abstractions.  What  he  and 
they  called  abstractions,  was  the  principle  of 
scrutiny  and  opposition  so  powerfully  evinced 
by  this  side  of  the  Senate,  against  the  low  esti- 
mates, ruinous  projects,  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditures which  constitute  the  leading  meas- 
ures of  the  present  administration.  As  regards 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  if  these  were  ab- 
stractions, he  was  happy  to  know  that  he  was 
in  company  with  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain.  He  referred  to  the  report  re- 
cently made  in  Parliament  on  this  subject — a 
document  of  eminent  ability." 

"Mr.  Clay  observed  that  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  based  his  abstractions  on  the 
theories  of  books — on  English  authorities,  and 
on  the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  free  trade  oy 
a  certain  party  in  the  British  Parliament.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Clay),  and  his  friends  would  not  admit 
of  these  authorities  being  entitled  to  as  much 
weight  as  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  which 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  found  to  be  in  favor 
of  protecting  home  manufactures  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. This  was  the  whole  difFerence.  The  sen- 
ator was  in  favor  of  book  theory  and  abstrac- 
tions: he  (Mr.  Clay)  and  his  friends  were  in 
favor  of  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  and  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures.  And  what  better  proof  could 
bo  given  of  national  decision  on  this  point 
than  that  furnished  by  the  recent  elections  in 
Great  Britain.  A  report  pn  the  subject  of  free 
trade,  written  by  the  astute  and  ingenious 
Scotchman,  Mr.  Hume,  had  obtained  pretty  gen- 
eral circulation  in  this  country.  On  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  that  report  the  British  min- 
istry went  before  the  people  of  England  at  a 
generiil  election,  and  tho  result  proved  that  they 
were  repudiated." 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  had  supposed  tho  senator  from 
Kentucky  was  possessed  of  more  tact  than  to 
allude  at  all  to  tho  recent  elections  in  England, 
and  claim  them  as  a  triurapu  of  his  principles, 
much  less  to  express  himself  in  such  strong 
terms  of  approbation  at  the  result.  The  sena- 
tor was,  however,  elated  at  the  favorable  result 
of  the  late  elections  lo  the  tory  party  in  Eng- 
land. That  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at , 
for  tho  interests,  objects,  and  aims  of  the  toiy 
party  there  and  the  whig  party  here,  arc  identi- 
cal. The  identity  of  tho  two  parties  is  remark- 
able.   Tho  tory  party  are  tho  patrons  of  corpr- 
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rate  monopolies ;  and  are  not  you  ?  They  are 
advocates  of  a  high  tariiT;  and  are  not  you '' 
They  are  the  supporters  of  a  national  bank ; 
and  are  not  you?  They  arc  for  corn-laws — 
laws  oppressive  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
■  favorable  to  their  own  power ;  and  are  not 
you?  Witness  this  bill.  The  tory  party  in 
England  are  not  supported  by  the  British  peo- 
ple. That  party  is  the  representative  of  the 
mere  aristocracy  of  the  country,  which,  by  the 
most  odious  and  oppressive  system  of  coercion 
exercised  over  the  tenantry  of  the  country,  has 
obtained  the  power  of  starving  the  mass  of  the 
people,  by  the  continuation  of  laws  exclusively 
protecting  the  landed  interests,  that  is,  the  rent 
rolls  of  tlie  aristocracy.  These  laws  that  party 
will  uphold,  rather  than  suifcy  the  people  to  ob- 
tain cheap  bread.  The  administration  party  in 
Engl.and  wished  to  dissipate  this  odious  system 
of  exclusive  legislation,  and  to  give  the  mass  of 
the  p?oplo  cheap  bread.  This  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  characterizes  as  ridiculous  abstrac- 
tion. And  who  are  these  tories  of  England  ? 
Do  not  the  abolitionists  constitute  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  party?  Those  very  abolitionists, 
who  hiivo  more  sympathy  for  the  negroes  of  the 
AV'est  India  Islands,  than  for  the  starving  and 
oppressed  white  laborers  of  England.  And  why  ? 
Because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tory  party  to 
have  high  rents  at  home,  and  high  tarilF  duties 
against  the  sugar  of  this  country,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  owners  of  estates  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  This  is  the  party,  the  success  of  which, 
at  the  recent  elections  in  Great  Britain,  has  so 
elated  the  senator  from  Kentucky  1  The  suc- 
cess of  that  party  in  England,  and  of  the  whig 
party  here,  is  the  success  of  the  great  money 
power,  which  concentrates  the  interests  of  the 
two  parties,  and  identifies  their  principles.  The 
stniggle  of  both  is  a  struggle  for  the  ascendency 
of  this  great  money  power.  When  the  whole 
subject  is  narrowly  looked  into,  it  is  seen  that 
the  whole  question  at  issue  is  that  of  the  as- 
cendency of  tliis  enormous  and  dangerous  power, 
or  that  of  popular  rights.  And  this  is  a  strug- 
gle which  the  opposition  in  this  Capitol,  to 
whom  alone  the  people  of  this  country  can  now 
look  for  protection  against  the  measures  threat- 
ened to  be  consummated  here,  will  maintain  to 
the  last,  regartlless  of  the  success  of  the  tories 
abroad  or  their  allies  at  home." 


Jlr.  Clay  did  not  meet  these  biting  interroga- 
tories, lie  did  not  undertake  to  show  any  in- 
justice in  classifying  his  modern  whig  party 
with  the  English  high  tory  party,  but  hauled 
off,  washing  his  hands  of  sympathy  for  that 
party — a  retreat,  for  which  Mi'.  Calhoun  taunted 
him  in  his  reply.  Fact  was,  the  old  federal 
party — and  I  never  refer  to  them  as  such  in  re- 
proach— had  become  unpopular,  and  changed 
name  without  changing  principles.    They  took 


e  Lthat  of  whJK,  as  having  a  seductive  revolution. 

^  pry  odor,  without  seeming  to  perceive  that  t 
had  not  a  principle  in  common  with  the  wh' ' 
of  the  revolution  which  their  adversaries  W 
not  also ;  t.nd  that  in  reality  they  occupied  the 
precise  ground  in  our  political  parties  which  the 
high  tory  party  did  m  England.  Jlr.  Calhoun 
drove  this  home  to  Mr.  Clay  witli  a  poiut  and 
power,  and  a  closeness  of  application  which 
stuck,  and  required  an  exculpatory  answer  if 
any  could  be  given.  But  none  such  was  at- 
tempted, cither  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  of  his 
friends;  and  the  issue  has  shown  the  folly  of 
taking  a  name  without  corresiwnding  works 
The  name  "  whig  "  has  been  pretty  well  pven 
up,  without  finding  a  better,  and  perlmps  with. 
out  saving  the  commendable  princijile  of  con- 
servatism  which  w  v  in  it ;  and  which  in  its 
liberal  and  enlighvened  sense,  is  so  essential  ia 
all  governments.  One  thing  both  the  disputants 
seemed  to  foi^et,  though  others  did  not ;  and  that 
was,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acted  with  this  pany 
for  ten  jcars  against  President  Jackson. 

"  Mr.  Clay  denied  that  he  had  miide  any  ho.ist 
of  the  success  of  the  tories  in  tlie  Entdish  (.Ik. 
tions.  He  had  expressed  no  sympathy  with 
that  party.  He  cared  nothing  about  their  sue- 
ct"s.  though  ho  did  hope  that  the  tories  would 
no;  ^ome  into  power  in  this  country.  Hoy 
omy  advr.'ted  to  their  triumph  in  England  as  an 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  the  T  "sh  nationon 
the  subject  of  free  trade.  His  argument  ra, 
that  no  matter  what  contending  politicians  eaid 
about  abstract  principles,  when  it  can'c  to  the 
practical  action  of  the  whole  nation  on  these 
principles,  that  action  was  found  decisive  aminst  I 
theories  and  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  nitioiis 
all  over  the  globe.  As  to  the  succt'ss  of  the 
tories  in  England,  he  had  frequently  made  the 
remark  that  this  government  had  more  to  ex- 
pect from  the  justice  of  a  tory  mhiistiy  than  a  | 
whig  ministry,  either  in  England  or  Franco,  as  | 
the  latter  were  afraid  of  being  accused  cf  Ij 
swayed  by  their  liberal  sentiments." 

This  was  disavowing  a  fcUow-feeling-not  I 
showing  a  difference ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  seeing  I 
his  advantage,  followed  it  up  with  cliiichiiig| 
vigor,  and  concluded  with  a  taunt  justified  by  { 
the  occasion. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  said  when  there  wasaques-j 
tion  at  issue  between  the  senator  from  Ken-I 
tucky  and  himself,  that  senator  ffas  not  t 
judge  of  its  accuracy,  nor  was  hu ;  but  ho  would  I 
leave  it  to  the  Senate,  and  to  all  i)resent  wliol 
had  heard  the  argument,  if  ho  had  not  met  it  I 
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t'  ir  Did  he  not  quote,  in  tones  of  exultation, 
?I  triumph  of  the  lory  party  in  England  as  the 
Sumph  of  his  principles  over  the  principles  of 
r:  trade  1  And  when  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had 
^iced  the  points  of  identity  in  principle  b«- 
?"  n  the  tory  party  of  England  and  the  whig 
Iltv  of  this  country,  had  the  senator  attempted 
r^ply'?  Nay  niore,  he  had  alluded  to  the 
strikin"  coincidence  between  the  party  affinities 
•  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  and  showed 
Alt'  this  victory  was  not  a  tory  victory  only, 
but  an  abolitionist  victory — the  advocates  of 
hph  taxes  on  sugar  joining  the  advocates  of 
Wh  taxes  on  bread,  and  now  the  senator  wishes 
M  produce  the  impression  that  he  had  not  fairly 
met  the  question,  and  tries  to  make  a  new  issue. 
There  was  one  trait  in  the  senator's  character, 
which  he  had  often  noticed.  He  makes  his  ou- 
[huchts  with  great  impetuosity,  not  always 
thinking  where  they  will  carry  him ;  and  when 
he  finds  himself  in  difficulty,  all  his  gieat  in- 
Muity  is  taxed  to  make  a  skilful  retreat. 
yke  the  French  general,  Moreau,  he  is  more 
celebrated  for  the  dexterity  of  his  retreats  than 
the  fame  of  his  battles." 

Mr.  Clay  pleasantly  terminated  this  interlude, 
iriiich  was  certainly  unprofitable  to  him,  by  re- 
olling  the  Senate  to  the  question  before  them, 
which  was  simply  in  relation  to  the  free,  or 
tss«l  importation  of  sumach :  a  word  which  he 
pronounced  with  an  air  and  emphcjis,  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  a  satiric 
fpeech  when  he  wished  to  make  any  thing  ap- 
pear contemptible,  or  ridiculous. 

'Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  not  going  into  a 
dissertatiou  on  the  political  institutions  of  the 
British  nation.    He  would  merely  recapitulate 
the  facts  with  relation  to  the  question  at  issue 
I  ktween  the  administration  party  in  England 
and  the  tory  party.    Hero  Mr.  Clay  rc-stated 
tiie  position  of  both  parties  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  the  result ;  and  concluded  by  declar- 
in?.  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  question  now  be- 
i  fore  the  Senate,  whether  it  was  a  tory  victory 
in  England  and  a  whig  victory  here,  but  whether 
«Biiiac7i  was  or  was  not  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty.   He  thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
revert  to  that  question  and  let  it  be  decided. 
1  For  his  part,  he  cared  very  little  whether  it  was 
I  or  was  not.    He  would  leave  it  to  the  Senate  to 
I  decide  the  question  just  as  it  pleased." 

The  vote  was  taken:  sumach  was  taxed :  the 
I  foreign  rival  was  discouraged — with  what  bene- 
fit to  the  American  farmer,  and  the  domestic 
grower  of  the  article,  the  elaborate  statistics  of 
I  llio  decennial  census  has  yet  failed  to  inform  us. 
I 'Bat  certainly  so  insignificant  a  weed  has  rarely 
1  becD  the  occasion  of  such  keen  debate,  between 


such  eminent  men,  on  a  theatre  so  elevated. 
The  next  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  was  at  a 
point  of  more  concern  to  the  American  farmer : 
and  appears  thus  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Allen  had  proposed  to  make  salt  a  free 
article,  which  Mr.  Walker  had  proposed  to 
amend  by  adding  gunny  bags. 

"  Mr.  Benton  ai)pealed  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  let 
the  vote  be  taken  on  salt. 

'■  Mr.  Kino  also  appealed  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippf  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

"Mr.  Walker  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friends,  he  should  withdraw  his  amendment  for 
the  present,  as  it  was  supposed  by  some  it  might 
embarrass  the  original  amendment. 

"Mr.  Huntington  opposed  the  amendment 
as  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act. 
It  would  result,  also,  in  the  annihilation  of  tho 
extensive  American  works  engaged  in  this  manu- 
facture, and  would  give  the  foreign  manufactur- 
ers a  monopoly  in  trade,  which  would  tend  to 
greatly  increase  the  price  of  the  article  as  it  en- 
tered into  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

"Mr.  Kino  was  in  favor  of  the* compromise 
act,  so  far  as  it  could  be  maintained.  Tho  article 
of  salt  entered  equally  into  the  consumption  of 
all  classes — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  He 
should  vote  for  this  amendment.  If  the  senator 
wished,  he  would  vote  to  amend  the  proposition 
so  that  it  should  not  take  effect  till  the  30th  of 
June,  1842 ;  and  that  would  prevent  its  inter- 
ference with  tiie  compromise.  Ho  hoped  the 
exiierimcnt  would  be  made,  and  be  ascertained 
whether  revenue  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of 
government  could  be  raised  by  taxation  on  other 
articles  which  could  better  bear  it.  lie  should 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

"  Air.  Bates  said  the  duty  on  salt  affected  two 
great  portions  of  the  community  in  a  very  dif- 
iierent  manner — tho  interior  of  the  country, 
which  derived  their  supplies  from  the  domestic 
manufacture,  from  s.alines,  and  those  parts  on 
the  seaboard  which  were  supplied  with  imported 
salt.  The  price  of  salt  for  the  interior  of  the 
country,  which  was  supplied  with  domestic  salt, 
of  which  there  wns  a  great  abundance,  would 
not  be  affected  by  an  imposition  of  duty,  as  the 
price  was  regulated  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
could  not  bo  repealed  or  modified ;  but  the  price 
of  salt  on  the  seaboard,  which  was  .supplied  by 
imports,  and  some  manufactured  from  marine 
water,  would,  however  gentlemen  might  be  dis- 
posed to  disbelieve  it,  be  increased  if  tho  duty 
were  taken  oii";  as  the  manufactories  of  salt  from 
marine  water  would  be  entirely  suspended,  since 
none  would  continue  tho  investment  of  their 
capital  in  so  uncertain  a  business — the  foreign 
supply  being  quite  irregular.  Thus  perhaps,  a 
third  of  the  supplies  being  cut  off,  a  greater  de- 
mand would  arise,  and  the  price  be  increased 
on  the  seaboard,  while  tho  interior  would  not  be 
affected. 
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"  Mr.  Sevier  wished  to  know  how  much  reve- 
nue was  collected  from  salt ;  ho  had  heard  it 
stated  that  the  drawbacks  amounted  to  more 
than  the  duty ;  if  so,  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
it  among  the  I'ree  articles. 

"Mr.  Clay  did  not  recollect  positively;  he 
believed  the  duty  was  about  ^400,000,  and  the 
drawbacks  near  "^200,000— the  tax  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  drawback. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  individually  there  was, 
perhaps,  no  article  which  he  would  prefer  to  have 
exempted  from  duty  than  salt,  but  he  was  op- 
posed, by  any  TOto  of  his,  to  give  a  i^etext  for 
a  violation  of  the  compromise  act  hereafter. 
The  duty  on  salt  was  going  off  gradually,  and 
full  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  safety  to 
commercial  interests.  No  one  could  regard  the 
bill  before  them  as  permanent.  It  was  evident 
that  the  whole  system  would  have  to  be  revised 
under  the  compromise  system. 

"  Mr.  Walker  was  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  He  regarded  a  tax  on  salt  as  in- 
human and  unjust.  It  was  almost  as  necessary 
to  human  life  as  the  air  they  breathed,  and 
should  be  exempted  from  all  burdens  whatever. 

"  Mr.  Allen  then  modified  his  amendment  so 
as  that  it  should  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
3dof  June,  1842. 

"Mr.  Clay  spoke  against  the  amendment; 
and  said  the  very  circumstance  of  the  univer- 
sality of  its  use,  was  a  reason  it  should  come  in 
for  its  share  of  taxation.  lie  never  talked  about 
the  poor,  but  he  believed  he  felt  as  much,  and 
probably  more,  than  those  who  did.  Who  were 
the  poor  ?  Why  we  were  all  poor ;  and  any 
attempt  to  select  certain  classes  for  taxation  was 
absurd,  as  before  the  collector  came  round  they 
might  be  poor.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
tax  might  not  be  interfered  with.  This  was  a 
subject  which  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Macon  took 
under  their  peculiai*  care,  and  other  gentlemen 
had  since  mounted  the  hobbj'',  and  literally  rode 
it  down.  Ho  could  tell  them,  if  they  desired  to 
preserve  the  compromise,  they  must  leave  the 
Bait  tax  alone. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Walker,  Benton,  Calhoun,  and  Preston, 
when  the  question  was  taken  on  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  negative, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Mc- 
Roberts.  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Prentiss, 
Preston',  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Walker, 
White,  Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young— 21. 

Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hun- 
tington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller^  Porter, 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Sturgeon,  Tall- 
madge,  and  Woodbridge — 23. 

This  odious  and  impious  tax  on  salt  has  been 
kept  up  by  a  combination  of  private  and  political 


interests.  The  cod  and  mackerel  flsheriej  d 
New  England  and  the  domestic  -nanufacturerj 
of  salt  on  the  Kenhawa  and  in  New  York  co 
Btituting  the  private  interest ;  and  the  tariff-pro! 
tective  party  constituting  the  political  interest 
The  duty  has  been  reduced,  not  abolished;  and 
the  injury  has  become  greater  to  the  Treasury 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction ;  and  still  re- 
mains  considerable  to  the  consumers.  The  salt 
duty,  previous  to  the  full  taking  effect  of  the 
compromise  act  of  1833,  paid  the  fishing  bountiea 
and  allowances  founded  upon  it,  and  left  a  sur- 
plus for  the  Treasury :  now,  and  since  1842 
these  bounties  and  allowances  take  the  whole 
amount  of  the  salt  duty,  and  a  large  sum  be- 
sides, out  of  the  public  Treasury.  In  five  years 
(from  1848  to  1854),  the  duty  produced  from 
about  ^210,000,  to  ^20,000 ;  and  the  bounties 
and  allowanced  during  the  same  time,  were  from 
about  $240,000,  to  $300,000 ;  leaving  the  Treas- 
ury a  loser  to  the  amount  of  the  difference :  and 
without  going  into  figures,  the  same  result  may 
be  predicated  of  every  year  since  1842.  To  the 
consumer  the  tax  still  remaining,  although  only 
one-fifth  of  the  value,  about  doubles  the  cost  of 
the  article  consumed  to  the  consumer.  It  sends 
all  the  salt  to  the  custom-house,  and  throws  it 
into  the  hands  of  regraters ;  and  they  combine 
and  nearly  double  the  price. 

The  next  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  was  on 
Mr.  Woodbury's  motion  to  exempt  tea  and 
coffee  from  duty,  which  was  successful  by  a 
large  vote — 39  to  10.  The  nays  were :  Mcfsrg, 
Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
Henderson,  Leeds  Kerr,  Merrick,  Preston. 
Rives,  Southard.  The  bill  was  then  passed  by 
a  genepjil  vote,  only  eleven  against  it,  upon  the 
general  ground  that  the  government  must  have 
revenue :  but  those  who  voted  against  it  thought 
the  proper  way  to  stop  the  land  bill  was  to  deny 
this  supply  until  that  was  given  up. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833— by  a  mere 
blunder,  for  it  cannot  bo  supposed  such  an  omis- 
sion could  have  been  intentional— in  providing 
for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imported  sugars, 
molasses,  and  salt,  made  no  corresponding  pro- 
vision for  the  reduction  of  drawbacks  when  tiie 
sugars  underwent  refining  and  exportation;  nor ! 
upon  molasses  when  converted  into  rum  a 
exported ;  nor  on  the  fishing  bounties  and  »!•  j 
lowancos,  when  the  salt  was  re-exported  on  the  j 
fish  which  had  been  cured  by  it.  This  omissioii 
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aetected  at  the  tirao  by  members  not  parties 
the  compromise,  but  not  allowed  to  be  cor 
J  by  any  ""lo  nnfriendly  to  the  compromise.' 
The  author  of  this  View  offered  an  amendment 
to  that  effect— which  was  rejected,  by  yeas  and 
as  follows :  Yens— Messrs.  Benton,  Buck- 
Kr  Calhoun,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  For- 
gyth,  Johnson.  Kane,  King,  Rives,  Robinson, 
Lmour,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White,  AVilkins, 
'■  j  w'right.   Nays — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black, 
^ar,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Hoimcs,  Knight,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Nau- 
jiiin  Poindcxter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Silsbee, 
Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Troup,  and  Tyler.    Of 
those  then  voting  against  this  provision,  one 
()Ir.  Ewing,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  now, 
in  1841  recommended  its  adoption,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  refined  sugars  and  mm;  another 
fJIr.  Clay),  supported  his  recommendation  ;  a 
third  (Mr.  Tyler),   approved    the   act  which 
idopted  it:  but  all  this,  after  the  injury  had 
been  going  on  for  eight  years,  and  had  plundered 
the  Treasury  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
Isrs.  The  new  tariff  act  of  this  extra  session 
jiade  the  corresponding  reductions,  and  by  a 
jninimous  vote  in  each  House ;  the  writer  of 
tMsView,  besides  his  motion  at  the  time,. hav- 
ing renewed  it,  and  in  vain,  almost  every  year 
ifletirards— always  rejected  on  the  cry  that 
(he  compromiso  was  sacred  and  inviolable — had 
siTcd  the  Union  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and 
would  endanger  it  the  day  it  was  broken.   Well ! 
it  was  pretty  well  broken  at  this  extra  session : 
snd  the  Union  was  just  as  much  destroyed  by 
its  breaking  as  it  had  been  saved  by  its  making. 
In  one  case  the  reductions  of  drawback  re- 
mained untouched — that  of  the  bounties  and 
alioTances  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  fisher- 
man, or  the  exporter,  the  amount  of  duty  sup- 
posed to  have  been  paid  on  the  imported  salt 
cirried  back  out  of  the  country  on  that  part  of 
the  fish  which  was  exported.   The  fisheries  have 
so  long  possessed  this  advantage  that  they  now 
claim  it  as  a  right — ^no  such  pretension  being 
Eet  up  until  it  was  attacked  as  an  abuse.   A  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  in  the  year  18i6,  of  which 
Mr,  Benton  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  John  Davis 
ofMassachusctts,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson, 
ffere  members,  made  a  report  which  explored  this 
ibi'se  to  its  source ;  but  without  being  able  to  get 
it  corrected.  The  abuse  commenced  after  the  late 
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war  with  Great  Britain,  and  has  taken  since 
that  time  about  six  millions  of  dollars ;  and  is 
now  going  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  government,  these  bounties  and  al- 
lowances were  always  stated  in  the  annual 
treasury  report,  according  to  their  true  nature 
in  connection  with  the  salt  duties,  and  as  de- 
pendent upon  those  duties :  and  the  sums  al- 
lowed were  always  carried  out  in  bushels  of 
salt:  which  would  show  how  much  salt  was 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  exported  fish.  A  treasury  statement 
of  that  kind  at  present,  would  show  rbout  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  for- 
eign salt  (for  it  is  only  on  the  foreign  that  the 
bounties  and  allowances  accrue),  so  exported, 
while  there  is  only  about  one  million  of  bushels 
imported — nineteen-twcntieths  of  which  is  cm- 
ployed  in  other  branches  of  business — ^beef  and 
pork  packing,  and  bacon  curing,  for  exami)le : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
branches  export  far  more  foreign  salt  on  the  ar- 
ticles they  send  abroad,  than  is  done  on  cod  and 
mackerel  exported.  In  viewing  the  stniggles 
about  these  bounties  and  allowances,  I  have  of- 
ten had  occasion  to  admire  the  difference  be- 
tween the  legislators  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  South  and  AVest — the  former  always  intent 
upon  the  benefits  of  legislation — the  latter  upon 
the  honors  of  the  government. 


CHAPTER   LXXX. 

NATIONAL  BANK :    FIRST  BILL. 

This  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session,  and 
the  great  object  of  the  whig  party,  and  the  one 
without  which  all  other  measures  would  be 
deemed  to  bo  incomplete,  and  the  victorious 
election  itself  little  better  than  a  defeat.  Though 
kept  out  of  view  as  an  issue  during  the  canvass, 
it  was  known  to  every  member  of  the  party  to 
bo  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  contest,  and  the 
crowning  consummation  of  ten  years  labor  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank.  It  was  kept  in  the 
background  for  a  reason  perfectly  understood. 
Both  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  had  been 
ultra  against  a  national  bank  while  members  of 
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the  democratic  party :  they  had  both,  as  mem- 


ously  in  order  to  make  the  measure  odious.  Si 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  in  i^  cessful  resistance  was  impossible  and  a    , '"'' 
small  minority  in  favor  of  issuing  a  writ  ofn  of  the  act  at  a  subsequent  Congress  was  th     i 

inf.   Iifiinnp   +>irt«  ,1 ,     -  * 


rity  m  lavor  or  issumg 
scire  facias  against  the  late  Bank  of  vhe  United 
States  soon  after  it  was  chartered;  and  this 
could  be  quoted  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  a  bank  was  unpopular.     At  the  same 
time  the  party  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
present  sentiments,  and  wanted  no  discussion 
which  might  scare  off  and- bank  men  without 
doing  any  good  on  theu-  owu  side.    The  bank, 
then,  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session — 
the  great  cause  of  the  called  session — and  as 
such  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  into  his  own  care  from 
the  first  day.     lie  submitted  a  schedule  of 
measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  body,  and 
for  acting  on  whicli  ho  said  it  might  be  imder- 
Btood  the  extraordinary  session  was  convoked ; 
he  moved  for  a  select  committee  to    report 
a  bill,  of  which  committee  he  was  of  course  to 
be  chairman :  and  he  moved  a  call  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Ewing)  for  the 
plan  of  a  bank.     In  was  furnished  accordingly, 
and  studiously  contrived   so  as  to  avoid  the 
President's  objections,  and  save  his  consistency 
— a  i)oint  upon  wliieli  lie  was  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive.     The  bill  of  the  select   committee   was 
modelled  upon  it.     Even  tlic  title  was  made  ri- 
diculous to  please  the  Prosident,  though  not  as 
much  so  as  lie  wished.   lie  objected  to  the  name 
of  bank,  eiltier  in  the  title  or  the  body  of  the 
chartoi'.  and  pfopo-ed  to  stylo  it  "  The  Fiscal 
Institute  ;  "  and  ufterwiuds  the  ''  Fiscal  Agr  it ;" 
and  finally  the  "Fiscal  Coi'iioration."    Mr.  Clay 
and  his  IVieiids  could  not  stand  these  titles  ;  but 
iiiidiii;r  the  President  tenacious  on  the  title  of  tiie 
bill,  and  having  all  the  properties  of  all  sorts 
of  banks — discount — deposit — circulation — ex- 
change— all  in  tlie  plan  so  studiously  contrived, 
they  yielded  to  the  word  Fiscal — rejecting  each 
of  its  proposed  addenda— and  substituted  bank. 
The  title  of  the  instrument  then  ran  thus :   "  A 
Hill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Fiscal 
Bank  of  the  United  States."    Thus  entitled, 
and  thus  arranged  out  of  doors,  it  was  brouglit 
into  tho  Senate,  not  to  be  perfected  by  the  col- 
lective legislative  wisdom  of  tho  body,  but  to 
be  carried  through  tho  forms  of  legislation, 
\«ithout  alteration  except  from  its  friends,  and 
made  into  law.    Tho  deliberative  power  of  tlio 
body  had  notliing  to  do  with  it.    Registration 
of  what  had  been  agreed  upon  was  Its  only 
•aire.   The  democratic  members  resisted  strenu- 


hopc— a  veto  not  being  then  dreamed  of.  b 
peal,  therefore,  was  taken  as  the  watchword  nti 
formal  notice  of  it  proclaimed  in  successive 
speeches,  that  all  subscribers  to  the  bank  should 
be  warned  in  time,  and  deprived  of  the  ;,leaof 
innocence  when  the  repeal  should  be  moved. 
Jlr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  besides  an  arn;ument  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  this  repeal,  produeed  a  re- 
solve from  tho  House  Journal  of  1819,  in  whifi 
General  Harrison,  then  a  member  of  that  bodv 
voted  with  others  for  a  resolve  directing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  a  MU  to  L^^ 
the  then  United  States  Bank  charter-not  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealinfr,  but  to 
repeal  absolutely. 

The  bill  was  passed  through  both  Houses- 
in  the  Senate  by  a  close  vote,  20  to  23-intii. 
House  by  a  better  majority,  128  to  98.  Tliii 
was  the  .sixth  of  August.    All  was  considered 
finished  by   the  democracy,  and  a  future  re- 
peal their  only  alternative.    Suddenly  ii.-bt  be. 
pan  to  dawn  upon  them.    Rumors  ciuno  that 
President    Tyler  would    disapprove  the  act' 
which,  in  fact  ho  did :  but  with  siich  cxprcs' 
sions  of  readiness  to  approve  another  bill  which 
should  bo  free  from  tho  objections  wliidi  he 
named,  as  still  to  keep  his  party  together,  and 
to  prevent  tho  explosion  of  his  cabinet.  But 
it  iiiaJo  an  explosion  elsewhere.    Mr.  Clav  ra 
not  of  a  tompcr  to  bo  balked  in  a  measure  so 
ilear  to  liis  hpart  without  giving  cxi>rcf.«ioii  to 
Iiis  dissatisfaction ;  and  did  so  in  the  debate  on 
tho  veto  message  ;  and  in  terms  to  assert  that 
Mr.  Tyler  had  violated  his  faith  to  the  whig 
party,  and  had  been  led  off  from  them  by  ncir 
associations.     He  said: 

"On  the  4th  of  April  last,  the  lamented IIa^ 
rison,  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  paiil 
the  debt  of  nature.     President  Tyler,  who,  as 
Vice-President,  siureeih'd  to  the  dii  lies  of  that, 
office,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Wiisliinjitun  in  the' 
fith  of  that  month.    IIctiMiiid  tliewliiilonietrnpo- 
lis  wrajit  in  gloom,  every  heart  lilleil  with  mm 
and  .sadness,  every  eyo  stivainiiij;  with  tears, 
and  the  sun'omidini;-  hills  yet  fliiiLNni  luick  llic 
echo  of  the  bells  which  were  tulleil  on  that  i 
melancho'.     occasion.    On  ciiterin'r  tiio  I'lw- 
dential  nian.,ion  he  contiiiiplated  tlv  palelnKiv 
of  his  predecessor  slretclied  "  elbre  him,  iiii'l 
clothed  in  the  black  habiliments  of  death.  \l 
that  solemn   moment,    I   have  no  diMiM  ' 
the  licart  of  President  Tyler  wii«  (nvil! 
with  mingled  emotions  of  grief,  of  i  :it ' 
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A  eratitude— above  all,  of  gratitude  to  that 

'^mtir  by  a  majority  of  whose  suffrages,  be- 

.tnwed  at  the  preceding  November,  he  then 

tnnd  the  most  distinguished,  the  most  elevated, 

Ihe  most  honored  of  aU  living  whigs  of  the 

United  States.  ,  .  ^  ,  . 

"it  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  m 

tW,  probaUo  state  of  mind,  that  President 

Tvler  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month  of 

Inril' voUintary  promulgated  an  address  to  the 

nooDlc  of  tlic  United  States.     That  address  was 

r  [],g  nature  of  a  coronation  oath,  which  the 

Uiicfof  tlic  State,  in  other  countries,  and  under 

Ucr  formp,  takes  upon  ascending  the  throne. 

It  referred  to  the  solemn  obligations,  and  the 

rofoimd  sense  of  duty  under  which  the  new 

President  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which 

had  devolved  upon  him,  by  the  joint  acts  of  tlie 

wople  and  of  Providence,   and  it  stated  tlic 

principles  and  delineated  the  policy  by  which 

L  ffouid  be  governed  in  his  exalted  station.   It 

was  emphatically  a  whig  address  from  begin- 

jii'n:;  to  end— every  inch  of  it  was  whig,  and 

was  patriotic. 

'•In  that  address  the  President,  in  respect 
to  tlie  liubjcet-mattcr  embraced  in  the  present 
hill  held  the  following  conclusive  and  emphatic 
lairiiagc:  'I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction 
to  anv' constitutional  measure  which,  originat- 
ij..  iii  Congress,  shall  have  for  its  object  the 
re'itoration  of  a  sound  circulating  medium,  so 
e«eiitially  necessary  to  give  coniidence  in  all 
tk  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to  industry 
its  jtist  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish the  public  prosperity.  In  deciding  upon 
tlio  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the  end 
pro|io.-ed.  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the  Con- 
6titi:ti(m,  1  shall  resort  to  the  fathors  of  the 
i.Tt:it  repiililioan  school  for  adviiio  and  instruc- 
i^ioii,  to  be  drawn  from  their  sago  views  of  our 
sytini  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their 
c'viT  ilorious  example.' 

•To  this  clause  in  the  address  of  tho  Presi- 
ik'v.t  I  believe  but  one  interpretation  was  given 
thwii-hoiit  this  whole  country,  by  friend  and 
fo,  hv  wlii;,'  and  democrat,  and  by  tlio  presses 
(if  liitli  iiarties.  It  was  by  every  man  witii 
wlini  I  conversed  on  tho  subject  at  the  time 
of  n^  apiiiaranee,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  in- 
quired, construed  to  mean  that  the  President 
iaitiiled  to  occupy  the  Madison  ground,  and  to 
ft';;ard  the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a 
I  iiiiiuiial  bank  as  immovably  settled.  And  I 
think  1  may  confidently  appeal  to  tho  Senate, 
am!  t>i  the  country,  to  sustain  tho  fact  that  this 
I  w  the  contemporaneous  and  unanimous  judg- 
niiiit  of  the  public.  Reverting  back  to  the 
firiod  (if  tho  promulgation  of  tho  a(hlress, 
coiiM  any  other  construolion  have  been  given 
1  loi'islanjjnajjcl  What  is  it?  'I  shall  promptly 
I  tivi'iiiy  sanction  to  any  constitutional  uu'asure 
I  which,  oripinaling  in  Congress,'  shall  have  cer- 
I  tain  dollued  objects  in  view,  llo  coneetles  tho 
hiti'.  iiiiportiuice  of  a  sound  cii-culating  in;;- 
I  diiim  to  industry  and  to  tho  public  prosperity. 


He  concedes  that  its  origin  must  be  in  Congress. 
And,  to  prevent  any  inference  from  the  qualifi- 
cation, which  ho  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being 
interpreted  to  mean  that  a  United  States  Bank 
was  unconstitutional,  he  declares  that,  in  de- 
ciding on  the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the 
end  proposed,  and  its  conformity  to  the  consti- 
tution, he  will  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the  great 
Republican  school.  And  who  were  they  ?  If 
tho  Father  of  his  country  is  to  be  excluded,  are 
Madison  (the  father  of  the  constitution),  Jef- 
ferson, Jlonroe,  Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long 
list  of  Republicans  who  acted  with  them,  not  to 
be  regarded  as  among  those  fiithers  ?  JJut  Presi- 
dent Tyler  declares  not  only  that  he  should 
appeal  to  them  for  advice  and  instruction,  but  to 
the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  example.  What 
example?  What  other  meaning  could  have 
been  possibly  applied  to  the  phrase,  than  that 
he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done 
during  the  administrations  of  Jefferson,  Sladi- 
son,  and  Jlonroo  ? 

"  Entertaining  this  opinion  of  tho  address,  I 
came  to  Washington,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and  buoyant 
hopes  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to  carry 
all  their  prominent  measures,  and  especially  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  far  that  one  of 
the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I  antici- 
pated nothing  but  cordial  co-operation  between 
the  two  departments  of  government ;  and  I 
reflected  with  pleasure  that  I  should  find  at  the 
head  of  tho  Executive  branch,  a  personal  and 
political  friend,  whom  I  h.ad  long  and  intimately 
known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be 
my  fault  if  out  amicable  i-elations  should  un- 
happily cease,  in  consequence  of  any  dillerence 
of  opinion  between  us  (m  this  occasion.  The 
President  has  been  always  perfectly  familiar 
with  my  opinion  on  this  bank  question, 

'■  Upon  tiie  opening  of  the  session,  but  es- 
pecially on  the  receipt  of  the  jjlan  of  a  national 
bank,  as  proposed  by  tho  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  iears  were  excited  that  the  Prosi<lent 
had  been  misunderstood  in  his  address,  and  that 
he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to  his  constitu- 
tional scruples.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  iiululgence  of  a  nmtual 
spirit  of  comproniiso  .and  cunces.<ion,  a  bank, 
competent  to  fulfil  the  expectations  and  satisfy 
tho  wants  of  the  people,  might  bo  established. 

'•Under  the  inlluence  of  that  spirit,  the  Sen- 
ate and  tho  IIouso  agreed,  Ist,  as  to  the  name 
of  the  proposed  baniv.  I  confess,  sir,  that  there 
was  sumething  exceedingly  outri  and  revolting 
to  my  ears  in  tho  term  "Fiscal  Bank;"  but 
I  thought,  "  What  is  there  in  a  name  I  A  rose. 
by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  sweet.'' 
Looking,  therefore,  rather  to  tho  utility  of  tho 
substantial  faculties  than  to  tiie  name  of  the 
contemplated  institution,  wo  consenteil  to  that 
wliieh  was  pi'oposed. 

In  his  veto  message  Mr.  Tyler  fell  back  upon 
Ilia  early  opinions  against  tho  constitutionality 
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of  a  national  bank,  so  often  and  so  publicly  ex- 
pressed ;  and  recurring  to  these  early  opinions 
he  now  declared  that  it  would  be  a  crime  and 
an  infamy  in  him  to  sign  the  bill  which  had 
been  presented  to  him.  In  this  sense  ho  thus 
expressed  himself: 

"Entertaining  the  opinions  alluded  to,  and 
havinf;  taken  this  oath,  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try will  SCO  that  I  could  not  give  my  sanction 
to  a  measure  of  the  character  described  without 
Burrendei-ing  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honor- 
able men — all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  self-respect — all  regard  for  moral  and 
religious  obligations  ;  without  an  observance 
of  which  no  government  can  bo  prosperous,  and 
no  people  can  be  happy.  It  would  be  to  com- 
mit a  crime  which  I  would  not  wilfully  commit 
to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  would 
justly  subject  me  to  tho  ridicule  and  scorn  of 
all  virtuous  men." 

Mr.  Clay  found  these  expressions  of  self-con- 
demnation entirely  too  strong,  showing  too 
much  sensibility  in  a  President  to  personal 
consiilcrations — laying  too  much  stress  upon 
earl^'  opinions — ignoring  too  completely  later 
opinions — and  not.sufliciently  deferring  to  those 
fathers  of  the  government  to  whom,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  he  had  promised  to  look  for 
advice  and  instruction,  both  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  bank,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
public  wants.  And  ho  thus  animadverted  on 
the  passage : 

"  I  must  think,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say.  witli  profound  deference  to  tho  Chief 
Magistrate,  that  it  appears  to  mo  he  has  viewed 
with  too  lively  sensibility  tho  personal  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ; 
and  that,  surrendering  himself  to  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, he  has  depicted  them  in  much  too  glow- 
ing ami  exaggenited  colors,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  most  happy  if  !io  had  looked  more 
to  tho  deplorable  consequences  of  a  veto  upon 
tho  hopes,  the  interests,  and  tho  happiness  of 
his  country.  Doi's  it  follow  that  a  magistrate 
who  yields  his  private  judgment  to  the  concur- 
ring autliority  of  numerous  decisions,  repeated- 
ly and  deliberately  pronounced,  after  tho  lapse 
of  long  intervals,  by  all  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  by  all  parlies,  incurs  tho  dreadful 
penalties  described  by  tho  President  ?  Can 
any  man  be  ilisgraced  and  dishonored  who 
yields  his  private  opinion  to  tlio  judgment  of 
tho  nation  i  In  this  case,  the  country  (I  mean 
a  majority),  Congress,  and,  according  to  com- 
mon fame,  an  imanimous  cabinet,  were  all  unit- 
ed in  favor  of  tlio  bill.  Should  any  man  feel 
liimself  humbled  and  degraded  in  yielding  to 
tho  conjoint  force  of  such  high  authority  ? 
Uoua  any  man,  who  at  ono  period  of  liis  life 


shall  have  expressed  a  particular  opinion  anrt .» 
a  subsequent  period  shall  act  upon  the  onnmit 
opinion,  expose  himself  to  the  terrible  co 
quences  which  have  been  portrayed  bv 


opinion,  expose  himself  to  the  terrible  con«/^ 
quences  which  have  been  portrayed  1 
President  ?  How  is  it  with  the  judm  in  tl, 
case  by  no  means  rare,  who  bows  to  the 
thority  of  repeated  precedents,  settlinr-  a  mr" 
ticular  question,  whdst  in  his  privato  iud'irinm* 
tho  law  was  otherwise  ?  How  is  it  witb  th  t 
numerous  class  of  public  men  in  this  counts 
and  with  the  two  great  parties  that  have  divicfci 
it,  who,  at  different  periods,  have  maintained 
and  acted  on  opposite  opinions  in  respect  to  thi 
very  bank  question  1  , 

"  How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  father 
of  tho  constitution— that  great  man  whose  8er 
vices  to  his  country  placed  him  only  second  to 
Washington— whoso  virtues  and  pmitv  in  nri 
vate  life— whoso  patriotism,  intelligence  and 
wisdom  in  public  councils,  stand  unsurpa,ssed  ? 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention 
that  formed,  and  of  tho  Virginia  convention 
that  adopted  the  constitution.    No  man  under 
stood  it  better  than  he  did.    He  was  opposed  in 
1791  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  upon  constitutional  ground  •  and 
in  181G  ho  approved  and  signed  the  charter  of 
tho  late  Bank  of  tho  United  States.    It  is  a  part 
of  the  secret  history  connected  with  the  first 
Bank,  that  James  Madison  had,  at  the  instanoe 
of  General  W-asliington,  prepared  a  veto  for  him 
in  the  contingency  of  his  rejection  of  the  bill. 
Thus  stood  James  JIadison  when,  in  1815,  he 
applied  the  veto  tp  a  bill  to  cliarter  a  bank 
ui)On  considerations  of  expediency,  but  with  a 
clear  and  express  admission  of  tlie  existence  of 
a  const!  tut  iwial  power  in  Congress  to  charter 
one.     In  ISIO,  the  bill  which  was  tlien  p> 
senteil  to  him  being  free  from  the  objections 
applicable  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  iic  sanc- 
tioned and  signed  it.    Did  Jamcs'iMadi-on  sur- 
render 'all  claim  to  tho  respect  of  honoraiiienieD 
— all  confidence  on  the  jiart  of  the  people-all 
self-respect — all  regard  for  moral  and  relt'ious 
obligations?'     Did  the  pure,  tho  virtuous. tk 
gifted  James  Madison,  by  his  sanction  and  sig- 
nature to  the  charter  of  tho  late  Jiaiik  of  the 
United   States,  commit  a  crime  which  jiiiilr 
subjected  him  'to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  ail 
virtuous  men  ?'" 

But  ill  view  of  these  strong  personal  conso-l 
quences  to  his  (Mr.  Tyler's)  own  chnriicterintJiej 
event  of  signing  tlio  bill,  Mr.  Clny  pointed  outjj 
course  which  tho  President  might  have  takcDl 
which  would  have  saved  his  consistency— con-j 
formed  to  tho  constitution— fulfilled  hisoWigvl 
tions  to  the  party  tliat  eld'ted  him— lunl  [leniiiti 
ted  the  establisluuent  of  that  sound  ourreney.aiidl 
that  relief  from  the  public  distress,  which  hijin- 
augural  address,  and  his  mcssiigo  toConj:res8,ioii| 
liis  veto  iiKBsage,  all  so  earnestly  declared  to  I) 
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It  was  to  have  let  the  bill  lie  in 


Ijg  landB  without  approval  or  disapproval :  in 
Hchcase  it  would  have  become  a  law  without 
jct  of  his.    The  constitution  had  made  pro- 
■ 'on  for  the  case  in  that  clause  in  which  it  de- 
luesthat— "If  anybill  shall  not  be  returned 
to  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
tcd)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
1  wji  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as 
if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
;  djoumment  prevent  its  return ;  in  which  case 
'  7shall  not  be  a  law."    In  this  case  there  was 
j  BO  danger  of  Congress  adjourning  before  the 
lapceof  the  ten  days ;  and  Mr.  Clay  adverted 
to  this  course  as  the  one,  under  his  embarrass- 
ing circumstances  the  President  ought  to  have 
jted,  and  saved  both  his  consistency  and 
Ifcith  to  his  party.     Ho  urged  it  as  a  proper 
1  oome-saying : 

'•And  why  should  not  President  Tyler  have 
iioffcrcd  the  bill  to  become  a  law  without  his 
I  smtnre  ?  Without  meaning  the  slightest  pos- 
Ole  disrespect  to  him  (nothing  is  further  from 
I  my  heart  than  the  exhibition  of  any  such  foel- 
Ijii  towards  that  distinguished  citizen,  long  my 
Ipttsonal friend),  it  cannot  bo  forgotten  that  he 
loiaeiiito  his  present  oflice  under  peculiar  cir- 
Iciuastimces,  The  people  did  not  foresee  the 
|(ontin;ency  which  has  happened.  They  voted 
I  for  kim  as  Vice-President.  They  did  not,there- 
Iforc,  scrutinize  his  opinions  with  tha  care  which 
lltey  probably  ought  to  have  done,  and  would 
Ibivedone,  if  they  could  have  looked  into  futu- 
Iritr.  If  the  present  ^te  of  the  fact  could  have 
■been  anticipated— if  at  Ilarrisburg,  or  at  the 
Ipolls,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  General  Ilarri- 
\m  would  dio  iu  one  short  month  after  the 
Icoinmenccraeiit  of  his  administration  ;  that 
IvicfrPresidcnt  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the 
Ipresidcutial  chair ;  that  a  bill,  passed  by  dcci- 
lilte  majorities  of  the  first  wliig  Congress,  char  • 
|teriii<:  a  national  bank,  would  be  presented  for 
lliis  sanction ;  and  that  he  would  veto  the  bill, 
Mo  I  hazard  any  thing  when  I  express  the  cou- 
tiction  that  ho  would  not  have  received  a  soli- 
Jtiry  vote  in  the  nominating  convention,  nor 
BM  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  State  in  the 
Union?" 

Not  having  taken  this  course  with  the  bill, 

llr.Clay  pointed  out  a  third  one,  suggested  by 

|he  ccnduct  of  the  President  himself  under 

alojous  circumstances,  and  which,  while  pre- 

lirving  his  self-respect,  would  accomplish  all 

Ihe  objects  in  view  by  the  party  which  elected 

,  by  simply  removing  the  obstacle  which 

between  them  and  the  object  of  their 

(ea ;  it  was  to  resign  the  presidency.     For 
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this  contingency — that  of  neither  President 
nor  Vice-President — the  constitution  had  also 
made  provision  in  declaring — "In  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  President  from  ofBce,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President ;  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  the 
removal,  death,  rc^iignation,  or  inability  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  sh.ill  then  act  as  President ;  and 
s;ich  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected."  Congress  had  acted  under  this  in- 
junction and  had  devolved  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, first  on  the  president  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore  y  and  if  no  such  temporary  president, 
then  on  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  and  requiring  a  new  election  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing  Decem- 
ber if  there  was  time  before  it  for  a  notification 
of  two  months  ;  and  if  not,  then  the  new  elec- 
tion to  take  place  (if  the  vacant  term  had  not 
expired  on  the  tliird  day  of  March  after  they 
happened)  on  th^  like  Wednesday  of  the  next 
ensuing  month  of  December.  Here  was  pro- 
vision made  for  the  case,  and  the  new  election 
might  have  been  held  in  less  than  four  months 
— the  temporary  president  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Southard,  acting  as  President  in  the  mean  time. 
The  legal  path  was  then  clear  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
resignation,  and  Jlr.  Clay  thus  enforced  the 
propriety  of  that  stop  upon  him : 

"  But,  sir,  there  was  still  a  third  alternative, 
to  which  I  allude  not  because  I  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  it  should  bo  embraced,  but  because  I 
am  reminded  of  it  by  a  memorable  event  in  the 
life,  of  President  Tyler.  It  will  bo  recollected 
that,  after  the  Senate  had  passed  the  resolution 
declaring  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  have  been  deroga- 
tory from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  resolution  President 
(then  senator)  Tyler  had  voted,  tho  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  instructed  the  senators 
from  that  State  to  vote  for  the  expunging  of 
that  resolution.  Senator  Tyler  decluied  voting 
in  conformity  with  that  instruction,  and  re- 
signed his  scat  in  tho  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  he  did  because  he  could  not  con- 
form, and  did  not  think  it  right  to  go  counter 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  placed  him  in 
tho  Senate.  If,  when  tho  penple  of  Virginia,  or 
tho  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  were  his 
only  constituency,  ho  would  not  set  up  his  own 
particular  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs,  what 
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ought  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct  when  the 
people  of  twenty-six  States — a  whole  nation — 
compose  his  constituepey  ?  Is  the  will  of  the 
constituency  of  one  State  to  be  respected,  and 
that  of  twenty-six  to  be  wholly  disregarded? 
Is  obedience  due  only  to  the  single  State  of  Vir- 
ginia? The  President  admits  that  the  Bank 
question  deeply  agitated,  and  continues  to  agitate, 
the  nation.  It  is  incontestable  that  it  was  the 
great,  absorbing,  and  controlling  question,  in  all 
our  recent  divisions  and  exertions.  I  am  firm- 
ly conrinced,  and  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment, 
that  an  immense  majority,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution. 
All  doubts  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  dispelled 
by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  two  Houses  of 
CongresB.  I  speak  of  thorn  as  evidence  of  pop- 
ulf.r  opinion.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  majority  was  131  to  100.  If  the  House  had 
been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  the 
16th  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have 
been  a  probable  majority  of  47.  Is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  this  large  majority  of  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from 
amongst  them,  snd  to  whom  the  President 
seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message,  to  re- 
fer this  very  question,  have  mistaken  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents  7  " 

The  acting  President  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  resign,  although  it  may  be  the  judgment 
of  history  (after  seeing  the  expositions  of  his  sec- 
retaries at  the  resignation  of  their  places  conse- 
quent upon  a  second  veto  to  a  second  bank  act), 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  so.  In  his  veto 
message  he  seemed  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
his  approval  of  a  charter  free  from  the  excep- 
tions be  had  taken ;  and  rumor  was  positive  in 
asserting  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  arranging 
with  some  friends  the  details  of  a  bill  which  he 
cnuld  approve.  In  allusion  to  this  rumor,  Mr. 
Clay  remarked : 

"  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  departments, 
the  point  of  difference  might  be  developed,  and 
it  would  be  then  seen  whether  they  could  be 
brought  to  coincide  in  any  measure  correspond- 
in^  with  the  public  hopes  and  expectations.  I 
regret  that  the  President  has  not,  in  this  mes- 
sage, favored  us  with  a  more  clear  and  explicit 
exhibition  of  his  views.  It  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States 
formed  after  two  qjd  models.  I  think  it  is  fairly 
to  be  inferred  that  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  could  not  have  received  his  sanc- 
tion, lie  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  ho  has  returced  j  but  whether  he  would 
give  hia  approbation  to  any  bank,  and,  if  any, 
what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  absolutely  clear.    I 


think  it  may  bo  collected  from  the  meM»l 
with  the  aid  of  information  derived  twSl 
other  sources,  that  the  President  would  cm^  I 
in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  whose  ohom*;  I 
should  be  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of  eS,! 
to  deposits  and  to  the  fupply  of  acinn2l 
exclaaing  the  power  of  discounting  promissn^l 
notes.  And  I  understand  that  some  of  o  I 
friends  are  now  considering  the  practicabilitv'Sl 
arranging  and  passing  a  bill  in  conformitv  wi*l 
the  views  of  President  Tyler.  Whilet  I  rSI 
that  I  can  take  no  active  part  m  suchanexwri  I 
ment,  and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  rJEht  nfl 
determining  whether  I  can  or  cannot  vote  ^1 
such  bill  after  I  see  it  in  its  matured  6™/!! 
assun.  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no  obst*.! 
cle  or  impediment  in  me.  On  the  contrarv  11 
say  to  them,  go  on :  God  speed  you  in  any  mi  I 
sure  which  will  serve  the  country,  and  preservel 
or  restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  de-l 
partments  of  government.  An  executive  Tetol 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  after  thesadei-l 
perience  of  late  years,  is  an  event  which  was  noil 
anticipated  by  the  political  friends  of  the  PresiJ 
dent ;  certainly  not  by  me.  But  it  has  conel 
upon  us  with  tremendous  weight,  and  amidstl 
the  greatest  excitement  withm  and  without  M 
me*  ropolis.  The  queption  now  is,  what  shaJ]  bel 
done?  What,  under  this  most  embamseinel 
and  unexpected  state  of  things,  will  our  consfrl 
tnenta  expect  of  us  ?  What  is  required  by  tbel 
duty  and  the  dignity  of  Congress?  I  repeat! 
that  if,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  exe-l 
cutive  message,  a  bank  can  be  devised  which  mll| 
afford  any  remedy  to  existing  evils,  and  secnnl 
the  President's  approbation,  let  the  project  off 
such  a  bank  be  presented.  It  shall  encoimterl 
no  opposition,  if  it  should  receive  no  support,! 
from  me."  •• 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  brought  out  Mr.l 
Rives  in  defence  of  the  President,  who  comj 
menced  with  saying : 

"  lie  came  to  the  Senate  that  morning  to  girt! 
a  silent  vote  on  the  bill,  and  he  should  hm\ 
contented  himself  with  doing  so  butfortheob-l 
servations  which  had  fallen  from  the  Ecnitorl 
(torn  Kentucky  in  respect  to  the  conductor Ite! 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  R,  hiii| 
hoped  the  senator  would  have  confined  himKlfl 
strictly  to  the  merits  of  the  question  before  th«l 
Senate.  He  told  us,  said  Mr.  R.,  tliat  the  quei-! 
tion  was  this:  the  President  having  rcturnedl 
the  bill  for  a  fiscal  bank  with  his  cxceptml 
thei-cto,  the  bill  was  such  an  one  as  ought  tol 
pass  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  two-l 
thirds ;  and  thus  become  a  law  of  the  laadT 
Now  what  was  the  real  issue  before  the  Senate  Jl 
Was  it  not  the  naked  question  between  the  bill  I 
and  the  objections  to  it,  as  compared  with  eacbl 
other?  I  really  had  hoped  that  the  honorablej 
senator,  after  announcing  to  us  the  issue  in  tbiil 
very  proper  uiann«r,  would  have  confined  hii  ok  I 
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i-nAoBB  to  it  alone ;  and  if  he  had  done  so  I 

iSm  not  have  troubled  the  Senate  with  a 

liSl  word.   But  what  has  been  the  course  of 

IS^norable  senator?    I  do  not  reproach  him 

\j&k  He  no  doubt,  felt  it  necessary, in  order 

"^iliate'his  own  position  before  the  country, 

^  vnloate  the  course  taken  by  the  President : 

!L "SWly  *^"*  two-thirds  of  his  speech 

fi^r  qualified  by  expressions  of  personal 

S.*^<i  und  respect,  were  taken  up  in  a  solemn 

Sent  of  the  President  of  the  United 

SZ^^Most  of  ihe  aUegations  put  forth  by 

riaator  seem  to  arrange  themselves  under 

i«nei»l  (iarge  of  perfidy— of  faithlessness 

to  pMty,  and  to  the  people." 

Mr  Bives  went  on  to  defend  the  President  at 
points,  declaring  the  question  of  a  bank  was 
ii  an  issue  in  the  election— repelling  the  im- 
in  of  perfidy— scouting  the  suggestions  of 
ition  and  of  pocketing  the  bill  to  let  it  be- 
liff— arguing  that  General  Harrison  him- 
fould  have  disapproved  the  same  bill  if  he 
and  it  had  been  presented  to  him.  In 
jrtof  this  opinion  he  referred  to  the  Gene- 
arly  opposition  to  the  national  bank  of 
16  and  to  his  written  answer  given  during 
annus— "that  he  would  not  give  his  sanc- 
to»Bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  by 
fiilure  of  all  other  expedients,  it  should  be 
mtrated  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
ions  of  government ;   and  unless  there 
Id  be  a  general  and  unequivocal  manifesta- 
of  the  will  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  such  an 
itution ;  and  then  only  as  a  fiscal,  and  not 
I  commercial  bank."    But  this  authentic  de- 
ition  seemed  to  prove  the  contrary  of  that 
which  it  was  quoted.   It  contained  two  con- 
ions,  on  vhe  happening  of  which  General 
in  would  sign  a  bank  charter — first,  the 
anre  of  all  other  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
ial  operations  of  the  government ;  and, 
iidlj,  tiie  manifestation  of  public  opinion  in 
for  of  it.  That  the  first  of  these  conditions 
been  fulfilled  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Rives 
ilf  in  the  concluding  passages  of  his  speech 
!re  he  said :    "  All  previous  systems  have 
rejected  and  condemn  Vl  —the  sub-treasury 
18  net  banks— an  old-fasu.oned  Bank  of  the 
ited  States— a  now-fashioned  fiscal  agent." 
second  condition  was  fulfilled  in  the  prcsi- 
M  election  b  tho  success  of  the  whig  party, 
object  was  a  bank ;  and  in  tho  elec- 
of  members  of  tho  House  and  tho  Senate, 
the  mi^jorities  yren  in  favor  of  a  bank. 


The  conditions  were  fulfilled  then  on  which 
General  Harrison  was  to  approve  a  bank  char- 
ter ;  and  the  writer  of  this  View  has  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  given  his  signature  to  a 
usual  bank  charter  if  he  Lad  lived ;  and  from 
an  obligatory  sense  of  duty,  and  with  no  more 
dishonor  than  Mr.  Madison  had  incurred  in 
signing  the  act  for  the  second  bank  charter  after 
having  been  the  great  opponent  of  the  first  one ; 
and  for  which  signing,  as  for  no  act  of  his  life, 
was  dishonor  imputed  to  him.    The  writer  of 
this  View  believes  tnat  General  Harrison  would 
have  signed  a  fair  bank  charter,  and  under  its 
proper  name ;  and  he  believes  it,  not  from  words 
spoken  between  them, :  it  fVom  public  manifesta- 
tions, %een  by  every  body.    1.  His  own  decla- 
ration, stating  the  conditions  on  which  he  would 
do  it ;  and  which  conditions  were  fulfilled.    2. 
The  fact  that  he  was  the  presidential  candidate 
of  the  party  which  was  emphatically  the  bank 
party.    3.  The  selection  of  his  cabinet,  every 
member  of  which  was  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank.    4.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  measures  proposed  by  him 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  extra 
session,  in  which  a  national  bank  was  included ; 
and  which  measures  he  stated  were  probably 
those  for  which  the  extraordinary  session  had 
been  convened  by  President  Harrison —  a  ^uint 
on  which  Mr.  Clay  must  be  admitted  to  be  well 
informed,  for  he  was  the  well  reputed  adviser  of 
President  Harrison  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Clay  rejoined  to  Mr.  Rives,  and  became 
more  close  and  pointed  in  his  personal  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Tyler's  conduct,  commencing  with 
Mr.  Rives'  lodgment  in  the  "  half-way  house," 
i.  e,  the  pet  bank  system — which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  camping  station  in  the  transition 
fVom  the  democratic  to  the  whig  camp.  He  be- 
gan thus : 

"  I  have  no  desire,  said  he,  to  prolong  this  un- 
pleasant discussion,  but  I  must  sav  that  I  heard 
with  groat  surprise  and  regret  the  closing  re- 
mark, especially,  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  as,  indeed,  I  did  many  of  those 
which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  I  found  him  several  years 
ago  in  the  half-way  house,  where  he  seems  afraid 
to  remain,  and  from  which  he  is  yet  unwilling 
to  go.  I  had  thought,  after  the  thorough  rid- 
dling which  the  roof  of  tho  house  had  received 
in  the  breaking  up  of  tho  pet  bank  svstcni,  he 
would  have  fl^  somewhere  else  for  refuge ;  but, 
there  he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  sliiver- 
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ing  and  pelted  by  the  pitiless  storm.  The  sub- 
treasury  is  repealed — the  pet  bank  system  is 
abandoned  —  the  United  States  Bank  bill  is 
vetoed — and  now,  when  there  is  as  complete 
and  perfect  a  reunion  of  the  purse  and  the  sword 
.n  the  hands  of  the  executive  as  ever  there  was 
under  General  Jackson  or  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
senator  is  for  doing  nothing." 

There  was  a  whisper  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Tyler  had  an  inner  circle  of  advisers,  some  de- 
mocratic and  some  whig,  and  most  of  whom  had 
sojourned  in  the  "half-way  house,"  and  who 
were  more  confidential  and  influential  with  the 
President  than  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  To 
this  Mr.  Clay  caustically  adverted. 

"Although  the  honorable  senator  profcsses 
not  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  President,  it 
certainly  does  turn  out  in  the  sequel  that  there 
is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those 
opinions  and  his  own ;  and  he  has,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  defended  the  motives  and  the 
course  of  the  President  with  all  the  solicitude 
and  all  the  fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  privy 
council.  There  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  a  cabal 
"jiists — a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet — whose 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  tlio  regular  cabinet — 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party — the  disper- 
sion of  Congress,  without  accomplishing  any  of 
the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session — and  a 
total  change,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  face  of  our 
political  atiairs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade  myself, 
that  the  honorable  senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one 
of  the  component  members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but 
I  must  say  that  there  has  been  displayed  by  the 
honorable  senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  aston- 
ishing and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost 
all  of  what  I  have  said,  and  a  perseverance,  after 
repeated  corrections,  in  misunderstanding — for  I 
will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and  intention- 
ally misrepresenting — the  whole  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  address  which,  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  as  a  senator,  I  felt  myself  bound  in  duty  to 
make  to  this  body." 

There  was  also  a  rumor  of  a  design  to  make 
a  thini  party,  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  was  to  bo  the 
head ;  and,  as  part  of  the  scheme,  to  make  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Clay,  in 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  to  bo  made  the  aggressor ; 
and  ho  brought  this  rumor  to  the'  notice  of  Mr. 
Bives,  repelling  the  part  which  inculpated  himself, 
and  leaving  the  rest  for  Mr.  Kives  to  answer. 

"  Why,  sir.  what  possible,  what  conceivable 
motive  can  I  nave  to  quarrel  with  the  President, 
or  to  brvak  up  the  whig  party  ?  What  earthly 
motive  can  impel  me  to  wish  for  any  other  re- 
Bult  than  that  that  party  shall  remain  in  per- 
fect harmony,  undivided,  and  shall  move  undis- 
mayed, boldly,  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  ac- 


complishment of  the  all-important  public  oliio««. 
which  it  has  avowed  to  be  its  aim?   \n 
imaginable  interest  or  feeling  can  I  have  nrt 
than  the  success,  the  triumph,  the  clorvnnu' 
whig  party  ?    But  that  there  may  be  deKS 
purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  individili 
to  place  me  in  inimical  relations  with  tlie  PrT' 
dent,  and  to  represent  me  as  personally  onCi 
to  him,  I  can  well  imagine— individuals  vCZ 
beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavorin?  tofom 
a  third  party,  with  materials  so  scanty  as  toh^ 
wholly  insufScient  to  compose  a  decent  en    I 
pond's  guard.    I  fear  there  are  such  indivirt'  I 
uals,  though  I  do  not  charge  the  senator  as 
bemg  himself  one  of  them.    What  a  spectaor  I 
has  been  presented  to  this  nation  durine  th , 
entire  session  of  Congress !    That  of  the  che 
ished  and  contiCicntial  friends  of  John  Tvie' 
persons  who  boast  and  claim  to  heparemh 
knee,  his  exclusive  and  genuine  fniends  bcmJ 
the  bitter,  systematic,  determined,  uncompromis'l 
ing  opponents  of  every  leading  measure  of  Joho'l 
Tyler's  administration  !    AVas  there  ever  before! 
such  an  example  presented,  in  this  or  anyotherl 
age,  in  this  or  any  other  country  ?   I  have  inv. 
self  known  the  President  too  long,  and  chei- 
ished  towards  him  too  sincere  a  fricndshin  toi 
allow  my  feelings  to  be  affected  or  alienated  byf 
any  thing  which  has  passed  here  to  day.  Jrt 
the  President  chooses— which  I  am  sure  hJ 
cannot,   unless  falsehood  has  been.whisperei 
into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  mto  his  heart 
to  detach  himself  from  me,  1  shall  deeply  rcml 
it,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  friendship  at 
our  common  country.    I  now  repeat,  what 
before  said,  that,  of  all  the  measures  of  k\ 
which  the  American  people  have  called  upon 
for,  that  of  a  National  Bank  and  a  sound 
imiform  currency  has  been  the  most  loudly 
importunately  demanded." 

Mr.  Clay  reiterated  his  assertion  that  k 
or  no  bank,  was  the  great  issue  of  the  presided 
tial  canvass  wherever  he  was,  let  what  ej 
might  have  been  the  issue  in  Virginia,  ivhe 
Mr.  Bives  led  for  General  Harrison. 

"The  senator  says  that  the  question  of  a  B^ 
was  not  tho  issue  made  before  the  people  atd 
late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one,  my  own  ca 
viction  is  diametrically  the  contrary.  WU 
may  have  been  the  character  of  the  canvussl 
Virginia,  I  will  not  say ;  probably  genllej 
on  both  sides  were,  every  where,  governedl 
some  degree  by  considerations  of  Ioci>l  polif 
What  issues  may  therefore  have  l)een  prejcnj 
to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  J 
low  tide  water,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  ij 
great  error,  however,  of  the  honorable  kuI 
is  in  thinkmg  that  the  sentiments  of  a  ptrtiT 
lar  party  in  Virginia  jire  always  a  fair  eij 
nent  of  tho  sentiments  of  tho  whole  Unl 
I  can  tell  tho  senator,  that,  wherever  1 1 
— in  tho  great  valley  of  tho  Mississippi,! 
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iMitncky  in  Tennessee,  in  Maryland— in  all 
r  circle  in  which  I  moved  every  where, 
!^k  or  no  Bank '  was  the  great,  the  leading, 


In  condusion,  Mr  Clay  apostrophized  him- 

1  If  in  a  powerful  peroration  as  not  having 

oral  courage  enough  (though  he  claimed  as 

iich  as  fell  to  the  share  of  most  men)  to  make 

Moself  ta  obstacle  to  the  success  of  a  great 

Ijiasare  for  the  public  good;  in  which  the 

Losioa  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  veto  was  too 

to  miss   the   apprehension  of  any 


prtion  tbat  k 
|c  of  the  prcsidel 
kt  what  e4 
|a  Virginia,  win 
rison. 

t^uestionofa 
I  the  people  at 
bne,  my  own 
jeontrary.  Wl 
lof  the  can\»ss 
lobaWy  pitta 
■here,  jovemtdl 
Is  of  locfl  pel'' 
Ive  been  presc"! 
■her  above  oi 
laredtoEay. 
lionorable  mm] 
tents  of  a 
Lays  ftto«: 
Iho  whole  l^ 
wherever  1 


"The  senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like 
lairanistanccs,  I  would  have  been  the  last  man 
itoJToid  putting  a  direct  veto  upon  the  bill, 
it  met  my  disapprobation ;  and  he  does  me 
honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of 
in  and  unbending  intrepidity.    I  hope  that 
til  that  relates  to  personal  firmness— all 
concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  in- 
Jcanoe  of  human  life— whatever  may  be 
Impted  to  threater   or  alarm  a  soul  not 
It  swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or'  in- 
idatedby  menace— a  stout  heart  and  a  steady 
that  can  surrey,  unmoved  and  undaunted 
mere  personal  perils  that  assail  this  poo»- 
■nt  perishing  frame — I  may,  without  dis- 
.  oment,  compare  with  other  men.  But  there 
ilort  of  courage  which,  I  frankly  confess  it, 
1  not  possess— a  boldness  to  which  1  dare 
aspire— a  valor  which  I  cannot  covet.     I 
lot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the 
ire  and  happiness  of  my  countiy.    That  I 
lot,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do.    I  can- 
iiterposo  the  power  with  which  I  may  be 
ited— ft  power  conferred  not  for  my  per- 
J  benefit,  not  for  my  aggrandizement,  but  for 
Muntry's  good— to  check  her  onward  march 
{Mtness  and  glory.    I  have  not  courage 
>h,  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.    I  would 
Idarenot,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust, 
im,  and  place  my  body  across  the  path  that 
ly  country  to  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Ea  sort  of  courage  widely  different  from 
fMch  a  man  may  display  in  liis  private 
lict  and  personal  relations.    Personal  or 
le  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that 
(and  nobler  courage,  which  prompts  the 
jot  to  offer  himself  a  voluntary  sacriflco  to 
rantry's  good.    Apprehensions  of  the  im- 
lioiiof  the  want  of  firmness  sometimes  im- 
t(i  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts. 
the  greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
ion  of  the  want  of  courage.    But  pride, 
egotism,  so  unamiable  and  oiTenriivo  in 
Mejare  vices  which  parti'.ke  of  the  char- 
of  crimes  in  the  conduct  of  public  afl'airs. 
fortunate  victim  of  these  passions  cannot 
ond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle 
oirn  personal  interests.    All  his  thoughts 


are  withdrawn  from  his  country,  and  concen- 
trated on  his  consistency,  his  firmness,  himself. 
The  hi^h,  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of 
a  patriotism,  which,  soaring  towards  Heaven, 
rises  far  above  all  mean,  low,  or  selfish  things 
and  is  absorbed  by  one  soul- transporting 
thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory  of  one's 
country,  are  never  felt  in  his  impenetrable 
bosom.  That  patriotism  which,  catching  its 
inspiration  from  the  immortal  God,  and  leaving 
&t  an  immeasurable  distance  below,  all  lesser, 
grovelling,  personal  interests  and  feelings,  ani- 
mates and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
valor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself— that  ia 
public  virtue — that  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest 
'>f  all  public  virtues ! " 

Mr.  Rives  replied  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  with 
respect  to  the  imputed  cabal,  the  privy  council, 
and  liis  own  zealous  defence  of  Mr.  Tyler,  said : 

"  The  senator  has  indulged  his  fancy  in  rf  gard 
to  a  certain  cabal,  which  he  says  it  is  aller,ed  by 
rumor  (an  authority  he  seems  prone  to  quote  of 
late)  has  been  formed  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  regular  cabinet,  and  dissolving 
the  whig  party.    Though  the  senator  is  pleased 
to  acquit  me  of  being  a  member  of  the  supposed 
cabal,  he  says  he  should  infer,  from  the  zeal  and 
promptitude  with  which  I  have  come  forward  to 
defend  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  President, 
that  I  was  at  least  a  member  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil !    I  thank  God,  Mr.  President,  that  in  his 
gracious  goodness  he  has  been  pleased  to  give 
me  a  heart  to  repel  injustice  and  to  defend  the 
innocent,  without  being  laid  under  any  special 
engagement,  as  a  privy  councillor  or  otherwise, 
to  do  justice  to  my  fellow-man ;  and  if  there  be 
any  gentleman  who  cannot  find  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  bosom  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  so  natural  an  impulse,  I,  for  one,  envy 
him  neither  his  temperament  nor  his  philosophy. 
If  Mr.  Tyler,  instead  of  being  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  my  own  State,  and  filling  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  station  of  the  most  painful  responsibility, 
which  entitles  him  to  a  candid  interpretation  of 
his  ofiQcial  acts  at  the  hands  of  all  his  country- 
men, had  been  a  total  stranger,  unknown  to  me 
in  the  relations  of  private  or  political  friendship, 
I  should  yet  have  felt  myself  irresistibly  im- 
pelled by  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity 
to  undertake  his  defence,  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
ability,  when  I. have  seen  him  this  day  so  pow- 
erfully ncsailcd  for  an  act,  as  I  verily  believe,  of 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country  and  the  sacred  obligation  of  his  high 
trr  .. ' 

With  respect  to  the  half-way  house,  Mr. 
Rives  admitted  his  sojourn  there,  and  claimed  a 
sometime  companionship  in  it  with  the  senator 
from  Kentucky,  just  escaped  from  the  lordly 
mansion,  gaudy  without,  but  rotten  and  rat- 
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eaten  writhr.  (the  Bank  of  the  United  States) ; 
and  glad  to  shelter  in  this  humble  but  comfort- 
able stopping  place. 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  says  he  found 
me  several  years  ago  in  this  half-way  house, 
which,  after  the  thor^-ugh  riddling  the  roof  had 
receiTcd  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank  sys- 
tem, he  had  supposed  I  would  have  abandoned. 
How  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart,  Mr.  President, 
to  abandon  it  when  I  found  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (even  after  what'he  calls 
the  riddling  of  the  roof)  so  anxious  to  take  re- 
fuge in  it  from  the  ruins  of  his  own  condemned 
and  repudiated  system,  and  where  he  actually 
took  refuge  for  four  long  years,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  When  I  first  had  the  honor  to  meet 
the  honorable  senator  in  this  body,  I  found  him 
not  occupying  the  humble  but  conuortable  half- 
way house,  which  has  given  him  shelter  from 
the  storm  for  the  last  four  years,  but  a  more 
lordly  mansion,  gaudy  to  look  upon,  but  alto- 
gcthei  imsafe  to  inhabit ;  old,  decayed,  rat-eaten, 
which  has  since  tumbled  to  the  ground  with  its 
own  rottenness,  devoted  to  destruction  alike  by 
the  indignation  of  man  and  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Yet  the  honorable  senator,  unmindful  of  the 
past,  and  heedless  of  the  warnings  of  the  pres- 
ent, which  are  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  will  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  instant  reconstruction  of  this 
devoted  edifice." 

Mr.  Rives  returned  to  the  imputed  cabal, 
washed  his  hands  of  it  entirely,  and  abjured  all 
desire  for  a  cabinet  ofBce,  or  any  public  station, 
except  a  seat  in  the  Senate ;  thus : 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself,  Mr.  President,  before  I 
close,  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  this 
gorgon  of  a  cabal,  which  the  senator  tells  us, 
upon  the  authority  of  dame  Rumor,  has  been 
formed  to  break  up  the  cabinet,  to  dissolve  the 
whig  party,  and  to  fojm  a  new  or  third  party. 
Although  the  senator  was  pleased  to  acquit  me 
of  being  a  member  of  this  supposed  cabal,  he 
yet  seemed  to  have  some  lurking  jealousies  and 
suspicions  in  his  mind  on  the  subject.  I  will 
tell  the  honorable  senator,  then,  that  I  know  of 
no  such  cabal,  and  I  should  really  think  that  I 
was  the  last  man  that  ought  to  be  suspected  of 
any  wish  or  design  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
I  have  shown  myself  at  all  times  restive  under 
mere  party  influence  and  control  from  any  quar- 
ter. All  party,  in  my  humble  judgment,  tends, 
in  its  modern  degeneracy,  to  tyranny^  and  is 
attended  with  serious  hazard  of  sacrificing  an 
honest  sense  of  duty,  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  to  an  arbitrary  lead,  directed  by 
other  aims.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  take  upon 
mysolf  no  new  party  bonds,  while  I  am  anxious 
to  fulfil,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  country  will  permit,  every  honorable 
engagement  implied  in  existing  ones.  In  regard 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  I  had  hoped 


that  I  was  as  far  above  the  suspicion  of  i,.  • 
any  personal  mterest  in  such  an  event.     *  I 
man.   I  have  never  sought  office  hn*  ^.     !".' 
declined  it;  and  will  now  S  th«^*'"^' 
senator  from  Kentucky  a  full  nuLv     '''' 
release  of  all  cabinet  pretentnlnot^Z/^ 
ever.    He  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  Win!     I 
see  me  m  any  cabinet,  under  this  or  Z  21 
admimstration.   During  the  brief  remnar  t  of  n,  I 
public  life,  the  measure  of  my  ambitiM^^  /I 
filled  by  the  humble,  but  honesSim  1.' 

permitted  to  take  on  this  floor  mVonsulS 
for  the  common  good."  '"•"mnom 

Mr.  Rives  finished  with  informing  Mr  ChJ 
of  a  rumor  which  he  had  hcard-the  rumwofj 
dictatorship  installed  in  the  capitol,  seekins  t] 
govern  the  country,  and  to  intimidate  the  P^ 
dent,  and  to  bend  everything  to  its  own  v 
thus: 

"Having  disposed  of  this  rumor  of  a  o 
to  the  satisfaction  I  trust,  of  the  hoionN 
senator,  I  will  tell  him  of  another  rumorlkil 
heard,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  equ?!V  dctij 
of  foundation.  Rumor  is  busy  in  alle"!!!"  M 
there  in  an  organized  dictatorship,  in  peVaneJ 
session  in  this  capitol,  seekmg  to  control  tU 
whole  action  of  the  government,  in  both  t| 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  and  sendj 
deputation  after  deputation  to  the  President) 
the  United  States  to  teach  him  his  duty  t 
bring  him  to  terms.  I  do  not  vouch  for  ti 
correctness  of  this  rumor.  I  humbly  hope] 
may  not  be  true ;  but  if  it  should  unfortunati 
be  so,  I  will  say  that  it  is  fraught  with  far  mj 
danger  to  the  regular  and  salutary  action  of  a 
balanced  constitution,  and  to  the  liberties  cf3 
people,  than  any  secret  cabal  that  ever  has  e 
isted  or  ever  will  exist." 

The  allusion,  of  course,  was  to  Mr.  C'y,! 
promptly  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  I 
puted  dictatorship.  In  this  interlude  betir 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Rives,  both  members  of  j 
same  party,  the  democratic  senators 
part;  and  the  subject  was  dropped,  to  be  i 
lowed  by  a  little  conversational  debate,  of  I 
dred  interest,  growing  out  of  it,  betifeen  1 
Archer  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Clay— which  j 
pears  thus  in  the  Register  of  Debates: 

"  Mr.  Archer,  in  rising  on  the  presentm 
sion,  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  ( 
on  the  subject  of  the  President's  message, 
thought  enough  had  been  said  on  the  si' 
the  two  senators  who  had  preceded  I 
was  disposed,  for  his^part.  to  letthequesti^ 
taken  without  any  more  aebate.   His  objea 
rising  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  sd 
from  Kentucky  to  a  certain  portion  of  iiii 
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,_jjj«  in  which  he  hoped  the  senator,  upon  re- 
S,  would  see  that  the  language  used  by 
vta  hacl  been  too  harsh.  His  honorable  friend 
JImi  Kentucky  had  taken  occasion  to  apply 

me  very  harsh  observations  to  the  ccr  luct  of 
wrtain  persons  who  he  supposed  ha&  ...cigatcd 
Ae  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  course 
Z  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  bill  for  chartering 
Jhe  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
hot)?'"*''"  '^cna'or  took  occasion  to  disclaim  any 
J  „.  •  lO  his  colleague  [Mr.  Rives],  and  he 
wodd  say  beforehand  that  he  knew  the  honor- 
ible  senator  would  except  him  also. 

'•Mr.  Clay  said,  certainly,  sir ! " 

This  was  not  a  parliamentary  disclaimer,  but 
I  disclaimer  from  the  heart,  and  was  all  that 
Mr  Archer  could  ask  on  his  own  account ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  generous  spirit  as  well  as  of 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  taking  up  the  case  of 
his  col  -'agues  in  the  House,  who  seemed  to  be 
implicated,  and  could  not  appear  in  the  chamber 
aid  ask  for  a  disclaimer,  Mr.  Archer  generously 
did  60  for  them ;  but  without  getting  wha^  he 
iBkedfor.    The  Register  says : 

"Mr.  AncHF.n.  He  would  say,  however,  that 
the  remarks  of  the  senator,  harsh  as  they  were, 
might  well  be  construed  as  having  allusion  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  other  House.  He  (Mr. 
jL)  discharged  no  more  than  the  duty  which  ho 
knew  his  honorable  colleagues  in  the  other 
House  would  discharge  towards  him  were  an 
offensive  allusion  supposed  to  be  made  to  him 
Tfhere  he  could  not  defend  himself,  to  ask  of 
the  honorable  .senator  to  make  some  disclaimer 
IS  regarded  them. 

"Mr.  Clay  hero  said,  no,  no. 

"Mr.  Archeh.     The  words  of  the  senator 

mre:  'A  low,  vulgar,  and  proiiigsto  cabal ;' 

irhich  the  senator  also  designated  as  a  kitchen 

1  abinct,  had  surrounded  the  President,  and  were 

endeavoring  to  turn  out  the  present  cabinet. 

I  Now,  who  would  the  public  suppose  to  be  that 

j  low  and  infamous  cabal  1    Would  the  people 

I  rf  the  United  States  suppose  it  to  be  composed 

of  any  other  than  those  who  were  sent  here  by 

the  people  to  represent  them  in  Congress  ?    Ho 

iskcd  the  senator  from  Kentucky  to  say,  in  that 

spirit  of  candor  and  frankness  which  always 

(iaracterized  him,  who  he  meant  by  that  cabal, 

and  to  disclaim  any  allusion  to  his  colleagues  in 

I  the  other  House,  as  he  had  done  for  his  col- 

I  league  and  himself  in  this  body. 

I  "Mr.  Clay  said,  if  the  honorable  senator 

I  would  make  an  inquiry  of  him,  and  stop  at  the 

itoquiry,  without  going  on  to  make  an  argu- 

linent,  he  would  answer  him.    Ho  had  said  this, 

lud  he  would  repeat  it,  and  make  no  disclaimer 

I -that  cei-tain  gentlefnen,  professing  to  be  the 

Ifeni",  purexce/Zence,  of  the  President  of  the 

IDnitcd  btatcs,  had  put  themselves  in  opposition 

Iki  all  the  leading  measures  of  his  adiainistrar 


tion.  He  said  that  rumor  stated  that  a  cab<*l 
was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
the  present  cabinet  and  forming  a  new  one; 
and  that  that  cabal  did  not  amoimt  to  enough 
to  make  a  corporal's  guard.  He  did  not  say 
who  they  were  ;  but  he  spoke  of  rumor  only. 
Now,  he  would  ask  his  friend  from  Virginia 

SMr.  Archer]  if  he  never  heard  of  that  rumor  t 
f  the  gentlerom  would  tell  him  that  he  never 
heard  of  tha^  rumor,  it  would  give  him  some 
claims  to  an  answer. 

"  Mr.  Archer  confessed  that  he  had  heard 
of  such  a  rumor,  but  he  never  heard  of  any  evi- 
dence to  support  it. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  repeat  it  here,  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  that  there  are  persons  who  call 
themselves,  par  excellence,  the  friends  of  John 
Tyler,  and  yet  oppose  all  the  leading  measures 
of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler.  I  will 
say  that  the  gentleman  himself  is  not  of  that 
cabal,  and  that  his  colleague  is  not.  Farther 
than  that,  this  deponent  saith  not,  and  will  not 
say. 

"  Mr.  Archer.  The  gentleman  has  not  ad- 
verted to  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  language- 
he  employed  when  he  was  first  up,  and  he 
would  appeal  to  gentlemen  present  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  version  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  given 
of  it.  The  gentjeman  said  there  was  a  cabal 
formed — a  vile  kitchen  cabinet — low  and  infa- 
mous, who  surrounded  the  President  and  insti- 
gated him  to  the  course  he  had  taken.  That 
was  the  language  employed  by  the  honorable 
senator.  Now  suppose  language  such  as  this 
had  been  used  in  the  other  branch  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  him  (Mr.  A.)  where  he  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  aefending  himself;  what  would  be 
the  course  of  his  colleagues  there  1  The  course 
of  those  high-minded  and  honorable  men  there 
toward  him,  would  be  similar  to  that  ho  had 
taken  in  regard  to  ther 

"Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  l.esident,  did  I  say  one 
word  about  the  colleagues  of  the  gentleman? 
I  said  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  down  the  present  cabinet,  and  that 
that  cabal  did  not  number  a  corporal's  guard ; 
but  I  did  not  say  who  that  cabd  was,  and  do 
not  mean  to  be  interrogated.  Any  member 
on  this  floor  has  a  right  to  ask  me  if  I  alluded 
to  him ;  but  nobody  else  has.  I  spoke  of  ru- 
mor only. 

"  Mr.  Archer  said  a  few  words,  but  he  was 
not  heard  distinctly  enough  to  bo  reported. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said 
there  was  a  rumor-  -nat  public  fame  had  stated 
that  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  cabinet,  and  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  has  not  heard  of  that  rumor  ?  , 

"  Mr.  Archer,  after  some  remarks  too  low 
to  be  heard  in  the  gallery,  said  it  was  not  the 
words  the  gentleman  had  quoted  to  which  he 
referred.  It  was  the  remark  of  the  gentleman 
that  there  was  a  low  and  infamous  cabal— a  vile 
kitchen  cabinet — and  the  gentleman  knew  that 
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to  his  view  there  could  not  he  a  more  odious 
phrase  used  than  kitchen  cahinct — and  that  it 
was  those  expressions  that  he  wished  an  ex- 
planation of. ' 

"Mr.  Berrien  said  it  was  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  all  the  senators  around  him,  that  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  had  spoken  of  the  cabal 
as  a  rumor,  and  as  not  coming  within  his  own 
knowledge.  Ho  hoped  the  senator  would  un- 
derstand him  in  rising  to  make  this  explanation. 

"Mr.  Arciikr  said  he  was  pla(.  to  hear  the 
disclaimer  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, and  he  would  therefore  sit  down,  under  the 
conviction  that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
had  made  no  such  blow  at  his  colleagues  of  the 
other  House,  as  he  had  supposed." 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  disclaim  for  the  Virginia 
members  of  the  House — that  is  to  say,  for  all 
those  members.  Runjor  was  too  loud  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  them  to  allow  him  to  do  that. 
He  rested  upon  the  rumor ;  and  public  opinion 
justified  him  in  doing  so.  He  named  no  one,  nor 
was  it  necessary.  They  soon  named  themselves 
by  the  virulence  with  which  they  attacked  him. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  over  again,  as 
required  by  the  constitution,  and  so  far  from 
receiving  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  barely  escaped 
defeat  by  a  simple  majority'.  The  vote  was  24 
to  24 ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were : 

"  Yeas — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Evans, 
Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Man- 
gum,  Merrick,  Sliller,  MorclKad,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  South- 
ard, Tallmadge,  White.  Woodbridge. 

"  Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton, 
Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Liim,  Mclioborts, 
Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Rives,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  Young." 

The  rejection  of  the  bank  bill  gave  great  vex- 
ation to  one  side,  and  equal  exultation  to  the 
other.  Hisses  resounded  from  the  galleries  of 
the  Senate  :  the  President  was  outraged  in  his 
house,  in  the  night,  by  the  language  and  conduct 
of  a  disorderly  crowd  assembled  about  it.  Mr. 
Woodbury  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of 
these  two  disturbances,  and  their  authors ;  and 
a  committee  was  proposed  to  be  charged  with 
the  inquiry :  but  the  perpetrators  were  found  to 
be  of  too  low  an  order  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
proceeding  was  dropped.  Some  manifestations 
of  joy  or  sorrow  took  place,  however,  by  actors 
of  high  order,  and  went  into  the  parliamentary 
debates.     Some  senators  deemed  it  proper  to 


make  a  complimentary  visit  to  Mr.  Tyler 
the  night  of  the  reception  of  the  veto  mesg'ij! 
and  to  manifest  their  satisfaction  at  the  wrvi 
which  ho  had  rendered  in  arresting  the  b^lk 


compli. 


charter ;  and  it  so  happened  that  this 
mentary  visit  took  place  on  the  same  night  J 
which  the  President's  house  had  been  beset  and 
outraged.  It  was  doubtless  a  very  coneolatol 
compliment  to  the  President,  then  sorely  aj. 
sailed  by  his  late  whig  friends ;  and  very  propef 
I  .n  the  part  of  those  who  paid  it,  though  thfre 
were  senators  who  declined  to  join  in  •* 
among  others,  the  writer  of  this  View,  though 
shanng  the.  exultation  of  his  party.  '  On  th 
other  hand  the  chagrin  of  the  whig  party  I 
profound,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Clay  its 
chief— too  frank  and  impetuous  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  and  often  giving  vent  to  thcm-gen- 
erally  bitterly,  but  sometimes  playfully.  An 
occasion  for  a  display  of  the  latter  kind  was 
found  in  the  occasion  of  this  complimentaiy 
visit  of  democratic  senators  to  the  President, 
and  in  the  offering  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  resola^ 
tion  of  inquiry  into  the  disturbances ;  and  he 
amusingly  availed  himself  of  it  in  a  brief  speccL 
of  which  some  extracts /ire  here  given : 

"  An  honorable  senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Woodbury]  proposed  some  days  ai-o  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  into  certain  disturbatces 
which  are  said  to.  have  occurred  at  the  presi- 
dential  mansion  on  the  night  of  the  mcniorable 
ICth  of  August  last.    If  any  such  proceedia's 
did  occur,  they  were  certainly  very  wrong  and 
highly  culpable.    The  chief  magistrate,  whoever 
he  may  be,  should  be  treated  by  every  good 
citizen  with  all  becoming  respect,  if  not  for  his 
personal  character,  on  account  of  the  exalted 
office  he  holds  for  and  from  the  people.  And! ' 
will  hero  say,  that  I  read  with  great  pleasure  I 
the  acts  and  resolutions  of  an  early  meeting: 
promptly  held  by  the  orderly  and  respectable  I 
citizens  of  this  metropolis,  in  reference  to,  aid 
in  condemnation  of,  those  disturbances.  But,  if 
the  resolution  had  been  adopted,  I  had  intended  I 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  honorable  senator  im 
New  Hampshire  himself  should  be  placed  at'.le 
head  of  it,  with  a  majority  of  his  friends.  And  I 
will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Presiden*.   I  did  hear  I 
that  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  that  same  night  I 
of  the  famous  16th  of  Auf^ust,  there  was  an  i>  I 
ruption  on  the  Presidei  's  house  of  the  whole  I 
loco  foco  party  in  Congress  j  and  I  did  not  know  [ 
but  that  the  alleged  disorders  might  havegrom  I 
out  of  or  had  some  connection  with  that  fact  I 
I  understand  that  the  whole  party  were  there,  I 
No  spectacle,  I  am  sure,  could  have  been  mow  I 
supremely  amusing  and  ridiculous.    If  I  could  | 
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.  wn  in  a  position  in  which,  without  being 
I  could  hare  witnessed  that  most  extra- 

Sjrr  reunion,  I  should  have  had  an  enjoy- 
nt  which  no  dramatic  performance  could 
««)lv  communicate.  I  think  that  I  can  now 
.L  principal  dramatia  personce  who  figured 


in  the  scene. 


There  stood  the  grave  and  dis- 


ILpiUhed  senator  from  South  Carolina- 

f-Mr    Calhoun   hero    instantly  rose,  and 

«rncstly  insisted  on  explaining ;  but  Mr.  Clay 

^Led  to  be  interrupted  or  to  yield  the  floor.] 

«Mr  CU.AY.  There,  I  say,  I  can  imagine  stood 

the  senator  from  South  Carolina— tall,  carc- 

mrn.  with  furrowed  brow,  haggard,  and  in- 

!Leiv  Razing,  looking  as  if  he  were  dissecting 

L  la^t  and  newest  abstraction  which  sprung 

fiflm  metaphysician's  brain,  and  muttering  to 

toself;  in  half-uttered  sounds,  'This  is  indeed  a 

J^crisis ! '    Then  there  was  the  senator  from 

^bama  [Mr.  Kino],  standing    upright   and 

BBcefuUy,  as  if  he  ware  ready  to  settle  m  the 

S  authoritative   manner    any  question   of 

order  or  of  etiquette,  that  might  possibly  arise 

betircen  the  high  assembled  parties  on  that 

new  and  unprecedented  occasion.    Not  fiir  off 

stood  the  honorable  senators  from  Arkansas 

ai  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sevier  and  Mr.  Ben- 

Tosl  the  latter  looking  at  the  senator  from 

Sooth  Carolina,  with  an  indignant  curl  on  his 

[pand  scorn  in  his  eye,  and  pointing  his  finger 

nth  contempt  towards  that  senator  [Mr.  Cal- 

hocnI.  whi;  t  he  said,  or  rather  seemed  to  say, 

i He  call  hii.isclf  .a  statesman!   why,  he  has 

never  even  produced  a  decent  humbug ! ' 

['•Mr.  Bentos.    The  senator  from  Missouri 
fuj  not  there."] 

Mr.  Clay  had  doubtless  been  informed  that 

I  the  senator  from  Missouri  was  one  of  the  sena- 

i  tonal  procession  that  night,  and  the  readiness 

Kith  which  he  gave  his  remarks  an  iaaginative 

turn  with  respect  to  liim,  and  the  facility  with 

which  he  went  on  with  his  scene,  were  Instances 

of  that  versatility  of  genius,  and  presence  of 

mind,  of  which  his  parliamentary  life  was  so 

and  which  generally  gave  him  the  ad- 

I  natage  in  sharp  encounters.    Though  refusing 

I  to  permit  explanations  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 

1  rejdily  accepted  the  correction  from  Mr.  Benton 

[-{probably  because  neither  Mr.  Benton,  nor 

I  Ma  immediate  friends,  were  suspected  of  any  at- 

to  alienate  Mr.  Tyler  from  his  whig 

Iftiends)— and  continued  his  remarks,  with  great 

lippircnt  good  humor,  and   certainly  to  the 

luiiusoment  of  all  except  the  immediate  objects 

|of  his  attention. 

"Mr, Clay.    I  stand  corrected;  I  was  only 

limagining  what  you  would  have  said  if  you  had 

liieirn  there.    Then  there  stood  the  senator  from 

gia  [Mr.  Cbthdert],  conning  over  in  his 


mind  on  what  point  he  should  make  his  next 
attack  upon  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  On 
yonder  ottoman  reclined  the  other  senator  from 
Missouri  on'my  left  [Mr.  Linn],  indulging,  wkh 
smiles  on  his  face,  in  pleasing  meditations  on 
the  rise,  growth,  and  future  power  of  his  new 
colony  of  Oregon.  The  honorable  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanan],  I  presume,  stood 
forward  as  spokesman  for  his  whole  party ;  and, 
although  I  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  his  well- 
known  eloquence,  I  beg  leave  to  make  an  hum- 
ble essay  towards  what  I  presume  to  have  been 
the  kind  of  speech  delivered  by  him  on  that  au- 
gust occasion : 

"  May  .t  please  your  Excellency :  A  number 
of  your  prcfeer*  political  friends,  late  your  politi- 
cal opponents,  in  company  with  myself,  have 
come  to  deposit  at  your  Excellency's  feet  the 
evidences  of  our  loyalty  and  devotion  ;  and  they 
have  done  mo  the  honor  to  make  me  the  organ 
of  their  sentiments  and  feelings.    We  are  here 
more  particularly  to  present  to  your  Excellency, 
our  grateful  and  most  cordial  congratulations  oa 
your  rescue  of  the  country  from  a  flagrant  ana 
alarming  violation  of  the  constitution,  by  the 
creation  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and 
also  our  profound  acknowledgments  for  the 
veto,  by  which  you  have  illustrated  the  wisdom 
of  your  administration,  and  so  greatly  honored 
yourself.    And  we  would  dwell  particularly  on 
the  unanswerable  reasons  and  cogent  arguments 
with  which  the  notification  of  the  act  to  the 
legislature  had  been  accompanied.     We  had 
been,  ourselves,  strugglmg  for  days  and  weeks 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  the  monster  to  which  it  gives 
birth.    We  had  expended  all  our  logic,  exerted 
all  our  ability,  employed  all  our  eloquence ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  our  utmost  efforts,  the  friends  of 
your  Excellency  in  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  proved  too  strong  for  us.    And 
we  have  now  come  most  heartily  to  thank  your 
Excellency,  that  you  have  accomplished  for  us 
that  against  your  friends,  which  we,  with  our 
most    strenuous    exertions,  were    unable    to 
achieve." 

After  this  pleasant  impersonation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania senator,  Mr.  Clay  went  on  with  his  own 
remarks. 

"  I  hope  the  senator  will  view  with  indulgence 
this  effort  to  represent  him,  although  I  am  but ' 
too  sensible  how  far  it  falls  short  of  the  merits  of 
the  original.  At  all  events  he  will  feel  that  there 
is  not  a  greater  error  than  was  committed  by 
the  stenographer  of  the  Intelligencer  the  other 
day,  when  he  put  into  my  mouth  a  part  of  the 
honorable  senator's  speech.  I  hope  the  honor- 
able senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber 
will  pardon  mo  for  having  conceived  it  possible 
that,  amidst  the  popping  of  champagne,  the  in- 
toxication of  their  joy,  the  ecstasy  of  their  glori- 
fication, they  might  have  been  the  parties  who 
created  a  disturbance,  of  which  they  never  could 
have  been  guilty  had  they  waited  for  their '  sober 
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second  thoughts.'  I  have  no  doubt  the  very 
learned  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  con- 
ducted that  department  with  such  distinguished 
ability,  and  such  happy  results  to  the  country, 
and  who  now  has  such  a  profound  abhorrence 
of  all  the  taxes  on  tea  and  coffee,  though,  in  his 
own  official  reports,  ho  so  distinctly  recom- 
mended them,  would,  if  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee,  have  conducted  the  investigation 
with  that  industry  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guishes him ;  and  would  have  favored  the  Senate 
with  a  report,  marked  with  all  his  accustomed, 
precision  and  ability,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
lucid  clearness." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  made  the  prin- 
cipal figure  in  Mr.  Clay's  imaginary  sceivc,  took 
his  satisfaction  on  the  spot,  and  balanced  the 
account  by  the  description  of  another  night 
scene,  at  the  cast  end  of  the  avenue,  not  entirely 
imaginary  if  Darao  Humor  may  be  credited  on 
^ne  side  of  the  question,  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
He  said : 

"  The  honorable  senator  has,  with  great  power 
of  humor,  and  much  felicity  of  description, 
drawn  for  us  a  picture  of  the  scene  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  presented  at  the  Presi- 
dent's hi)n^=e  on  the  ever-memorable  evening  of 
the  veto.  It  wfis  a  happy  effort;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  \ras  but  a  fancy  sketch — at  least  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  was  not  there  at  all 
upon  the  occasion.  But,  I  ask,  what  scenes 
were  eniicted  on  that  eventful  night  at  this  end 
of  the  avenue  ?  The  senator  would  have  no 
cause  to  complain  if  1  should  attempt,  in  humble 
imitation  of  him,  to  present  a  picture,  true  to 
the  life,  of  the  proceedings  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  Amidst  the  dark  and  lowering  clouds 
of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night,  a  caucus 
assembled  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  this 
gloomy  building,  and  sat  in  melancholy  con- 
clave, deploring  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  whig 
party.  Some  rose,  and  advocated  vengeance ; 
'their  voice  was  still  for  war.'  Others,  more 
moderate,  sought  to  repress  the  ardent  zeal  of 
their  fiery  compatriots,  and  advised  to  peace 
and  prudence.  It  was  finally  concluded  that, 
instead  of  making  open  war  upon  Captain  Tyler, 
they  should  resort  to  stratagem,  and,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  one  of  their  number,  that 
they  should  endeavor  '  to  head '  him.  The  ques- 
tion was  earnestly  debated  by  what  means  they 
could  best  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  the  'Fiscality'  now 
before  us.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the 
gchcme,  'Captain  Tyler'  was  forewarned  and 
forearmed,  by  means  of  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial letter,  addressed  by  mistake  to  a  Virginia 
soffec-house.  It  is  by  means  like  this  that  'enter- 
prises of  great  pith  and  moment '  often  fail.  But 
BO  desperately  intent  are  the  whig  party  still  on 
the  creation  of  a  bank,  that  one  of  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  House  told  mo  that  a  bank  they 


would  have,  though  its  exchanges  shor.u  v 
made  m  bacon  hams,  and  its  currenov  K.  '* 
patatoes.  ™  "^  ^m. 

Other  senatoi^  took  the  imaginary  scene  b 
which  they  had  been  made  to  act  part  ' 
perfect  good  temper;  and  thus  the  debati'  " 
the  first  Fiscal  Bank  charter  was  brought  t"" 
conclusion  with  more  amicability  than  it  k! 
been  conducted  with. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration^f  this  fn 
in  the  Senate,  a  vote  took  place  which  showld 
to  what  degree  the  belief  of  corrupt  practi,^ 
between  the  old  bank  and  members  of  Con 
had  taken  place.    A  motion  was  madebrj^ 
Walker  to  amend  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill  so  u  tn 
prevent  any  member  of  Congress  from  borrow- 
ing  money  from  that  institution.    The  motion  1 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  fllay,  and  supported  bv 
democratic  senators  on  the  grounds  of  theco 
ruptions  already  practised,  and  of  which  repetl'  I 
tions  might  be  expected.    Mr.  Pierce,  of  Kew 
Hampshire,  spoke  most  fully  in  favor  of  th, 
motion,  and  said : 

"It  was   idle-if  it  were  not  offensive  hel 
would  say  absurd— for  gentlemen  to  discoiirse 
here  upon  the  incorruptibilUy  of  members  of 
Congress.     They  were  like  other  men-and™  I 
better, '  he  believed  no  worse.    They  were  eub- 1 
ject  to  like  passions,  influenced  by  likemotites  I 
and  capable  of  being  reached  by  similar  aprf! 
ances.     History  affirmed  it.     The  experieM 
of  past  years  afforded  humiliating  evidence  of  I 
the  fact.    Were  we  wiser  tlian  our  fathers! I 
Wiser  than  the  most  sagacious  and  patriotic  aji  I 
semblage  of  men  that  the  world  ever  saw 'I 
Wiser  than  the  framers  of  the  constitution  j  I 
What  protection  did  they  provide  for  the  coot  I 
try  against  the  corruplibilily  of  memljcrs  of  I 
Congress  ?    Why,  that  no  member  should  Wdl 
any  office,  however  humble,  which  should  bel 
created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  should  bel 
increased,  during  his  term  of  service,    Howl 
could  the  influence  of  a  petty  ofHce  becomparaij 
with  that  of  the  large  bank  accommodalmX 
which  had  been  granted  and  would  be  grantedl 
again  ?    And  yet  they  were  to  be  told,  tktinl 
proposing  this  guard  for  the  whole  people,  they  I 
were  fixing  an  ignommious  brand  upon  them.! 
selves  and  their  associates.    It  seemed  to  ii,| 
that  such  remarks  could  hardly  be  serious;  bntl 
whether  sincere  or  otherwise,  they  were  notl 
legislating  for  themselves— not  legislating  fori 
individuals — and  ho  felt  no  apprehension  th^ 
the  mass,  whose  rights  and  interests  were  in-l 
volved,  would  consider  themselves  aggrieved  bjj 
such  a  brand.  T 

"  The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buj 
cuanam]  while  pressing  his  unanswerable  a 
ment  in  favor  of  the  provision,  remarked,  I 
should  this  bill  become  a  law,  no  member  of  I 
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SVcept  a  loan  from  the  Bank.    That  ques- 
tion of  delicacy  and  honor 'was  one^to  which 

hc(         --J-.— - 

Belt 


Coneress  'baring  s  proper  sense  of  delicacy  and 
vJmnr '  with  the  question  of  repeal  before  him, 

jccept 

/'delic- 
ti f  Air  P.)  di^  °***  choose  now  to  address  him- 
elf  lie  would,  however,  be  guided  by  the 
liffht  of  experience,  and  he  would  take  leave  to 
MV  that  that  light  made  the  path  before  him, 
Sn  this  proposition,  perfectly  luminous.  By 
no  vote  of  his  should  a  provision  bo  stricken 
from  this  bill,  the  omission  of  which  would  tend 
to  establish  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence 
!_jccret  and  intangible— in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  two  Houses  whose  province  and  duty  it 
would  be  to  pass  upon  that  great  question  of 
retxal  What  had  taken  place  was  liable  to 
occur  again.  Those  who  were  now  here  and 
those  who  would  succeed  to  their  places,  were 
not  more  virtuous,  not  more  secure  from  the 
approach  of  venality,  not  more  elevated  above 
the  influence  o{  certain  appliances,  than  their 
predecessors.  Well,  what  did  history  teach  in 
relation  to  the  course  of  members  of  Congress 
iurin"  that  most  extraordinary  struggle  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  people  for  supremacy, 
which  convulsed  the  whole  continent  from  1831 

to  1834? 

'He  rose  chiefly  to  advert  to  that  page  of 
history  and  whether  noticed  hero  or  not,  it 
would  'be  noticed  by  his  constituents,  who, 
with  their  children,  had  an  infinitely  higher 
etake  in  this  absorbing  question  than  members 
of  Congress,  politicians,  or  bankers. 

"  He  read  from  the  bank  report  presented  to 
the  Senate  in  1834,  by  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States, '  Senate  Documents,  second 
session,  twenty-third  Congress,'  p.  320.  From 
that  document  it  appeared  that  in  1831  there 
was  loaned  to  fifty-nine  members  of  Congress, 
th«  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thottsand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars. 
In  1832,  the  year  when  the  bank  charter  was 
arrested  by  the  veto  of  that  stem  old  man  who 
occupied  the  house  and  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, there  was  loaned  to  fifty-four  members  of 
Congress,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  and  sixty-nine  dollars.  In  1833, 
the  memorable  panic  year,  there  was  loaned  to 
fifty-eight  members,  three  hundred  and  sevepty- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars. In  1834,  hope  began  to  decline  with  the 
Bank,  and  so,  also,  did  its  line  of  discounts  to 
members  of  Congress ;  but  even  in  that  year 
the  loan  to  fifty-two  members  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-six  dollars. 

"  Thus  in  four  years  of  unparalleled  political 
excitement,  growing  out  of  a  struggle  with  the 
people  for  the  mastery,  did  that  institution 
grant  accommodations  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  the  people's  representatives, 
amounting  to  the  vast  sum  of  one  million  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 

twenty  dollars.    He  presented  no  argument  on 


these  facta.  He  would  regard  it  not  merely  ai 
supererogation,  but  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  countrymen.  A  tribunal  of  higher  au- 
thority than  the  executive  and  Congress  com- 
bined, would  pass  upon  the  question  of '  delica- 
cy and  honor,'  started  by  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  would  also  decide  whether 
in  the  bank  to  loan  was  dangerous  or  other- 
wise. He  indulged  no  fears  as  to  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  in  the  last  resort — the  sovereign 
people." 

Mr.  Clay  remarked  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  loans  were  made  to  members  opposed  to 
the  bank.  Mr.  Buchanan  answered,  no  doubt 
of  that.  A  significant  smile  went  through  the 
chamber,  with  inquiries  whether  any  one  had 
remained  opposed  ?  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
called  upon  the  question — and  it  was  carried ; 
the  two  Virginia  senators,  Messrs.  Archer  and 
Rives,  and  Mr.  Preston,  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
voting  with  the  democracy,  and  making  the 
vote  25  yeas  to  24  nays.  The  yeas  were : 
Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Pulton,  King, 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce, 
Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut, 
Stui^on,  Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury, Wright  and  Young.  The  nays  were: 
Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay 
of  EenUicky,  GHayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham, 
Henderson,  Huntingdon,  Leeds  Kerr,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tall- 
madge.  White,  Woodbridge.  This  vote,  after 
the  grounds  on  which  the  question  was  put, 
was  considered  an  explicit  senatorial  condemna- 
tion of  the  bank  for  corrupt  practices  with 
members  of  Congress. 


CHAPTER    LXXXI. 

SECOND  FISCAL  AGENT:  BILL  PRESENTED :  PASS- 
ED:  DISAPPKOVED  BY  THE  PEE8IDENT. 

This  second  attempt  at  a  fiscal  bill  has  two  his- 
tories— one  public  and  ostensible — the  other  se- 
cret and  real :  and  it  is  proper  to  write  them 
both,  for  their  own  Bakes,  and  also  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  government  is  worked.  The 
public  history  will  be  given  first,  and  will  b€ 
given  exclusively  from  a  public  source — the  de- 
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bates  of  Congress.  "We  begin  with  it  as  it  be- 
gins there — an  extemporaneous  graft  upon  a 
neglected  bill  lying  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Early  in  the  session  a  bill 
had  been  brought  in  from  a  select  committee  on 
the  "currency,"  which  had  not  been  noticed 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction.  It  seemed 
destined  to  sleep  undisturbed  upon  the  table  to 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  then  to  expire  quiet- 
ly upon  lapse  of  time.  Soon  after  the  rejection 
of  the  first  fiscal  under  the  qualified  veto  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania 
moved  the  House  (when  in  that  state  which  is 
called  Committee  of  the  Whole)  to  take  up  this 
bill  for  consideration :  which  was  done  as 
moved.  Mr.  Sei^ant  then  stated  that,  his  in- 
tention was  to  move  to  amend  that  bill  by 
striking  out  the  whole  of  it  after  the  euact- 
ing  clause,  and  inserting  a  new  bill,  which  he 
would  move  to  have  printed.  Several  mem- 
bers asked  for  ihe  reading  of  the  new  bill,  or 
a  statement  of  its  provisions ;  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  compliance  with  these  requests,  stood 
up  and  said : 

"  That,  as  several  inquiries  had  been  made  of 
him  with  regard  to  this  bill,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  short  statement,  to  show  in 
what  respects  it  differed  from  that  recently  be- 
fore this  House.  He  would  teay,  fl«t,  that 
there  were  two  or  three  verbal  errors  in  this 
bill,  and  there  were  words,  in  two  or  three 
places,  which  he  thought  had  better  have  been 
left  out,  and  which  were  intended  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  committee.  There  were  several 
gentlemen  in  the  present  Congress  who  enter- 
tained extreme  hostility  to  the  word  'bank,' 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  felt  every 
disposition  to  indulge  their  feelings ;  and  ho  had 
therefore  endeavored  throughout  this  bill  to 
avoid  using  the  word  'bank.'  If  that  word 
anywhere  remained  as  applicable  to  the  being 
it  was  proposed  to  create  by  tliis  law,  let  it  go 
out — let  it  go  out.  Now  the  word  'corpora- 
tion' sounded  well,  and  he  was  glad  to  perceive 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  House.  At  all  events, 
they  had  a  new  word  to  fight  against.  Now 
the  difierencc  between  this  bill  and  that  which 
passed  this  House  some  days  ago^  would  be 
seen  by  comparison.  The  present  difiered  from 
the  other  principally  in  three  or  four  particu- 
lars, and  there  were  some  other  parts  of  the 
bill  which  varied,  in  minor  particulars,  from 
that  which  had  been  before  the  House  a  few 
days  ago.  Those  dilFerences  gentlemen  would 
navo  no  diflQcuIty  in  discovering  and  under- 
standing when  the  bill  should  have  been  print- 
ed. Ho  would  now  proceed  to  answer  tlio  in- 
quiriea  of  gentlemen  in  reference  to  tliis  bill. 


Mr.  S.  then  stated  the  following  as  the  suK. 
stantial  points  of  difference  between  the  tw 
bills :  * 

"  1.  The  capital  in  the  former  bill  was  thirty 
millions,  with  power  to  extend  it  to  fiftv  miL 
lions.  In  this  bill  twenty-one  millions  with 
power  to  extend  it  to  thirty-five  million^ 
2.  The  former  bill  provided  for  offices  of  Ak. 
count  and  deposit.  In  this  there  are  to  bn 
agencies  only.  3.  The  dealiugs  of  the  cotZ 
ration  are  to  bo  confined  to  buying  and  sell 
ing  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  includin'r  biuj 
drawn  in  one  State  or  territory,  and  pavable 
in  another.  There  are  to  be  no  di^ounts. 
4.  The  title  of  the  corporation  is  changed." 

This  was  Friday,  the  20th  of  August.   The 
next  day— the  bill  oflered  m  amendment  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  having   been   printed  and  the 
House   gone    into    committee— that   member 
moved  that  all  debate  upon  it  in  committee  of 
the  whole  should  cease  at  4  o'clock  that  afle> 
noon,  and  then  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  amend- 
ments  which  might  be  oflered,  and  report  those 
agreed  upon  to  the  House.    And  having  moved 
this  in  writing,  he  immediately  moved  the  p'l  - 
vious  question  upon  it.    This  was  sharp  prac- 
tice,  and  as  new  as  sharp.    It  was  then  jiast  12 
o'clock.     Such  rapidity  of  proceeding  was  a 
r  ockery  upon  legislation,  and  to  expose  it  as 
■"jch,  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  New  York  moved  to 
amend  the  time  by  substituting,  instantcr  fori 
o'clock,  remarking  that   they  might  as  well 
have  no  time  for  discussion  as  the  time  desig- 
nated.   Several  members  expressing  themselves 
to  the  same  eflect,  Mr.  Sergeant  extended  the 
time  to  4  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.    The 
brevity  of  the  time  was  still  considered  by  tiie 
minority,  and  justly,  as  a  mockery  upon  legisla- 
tion ;  and  their  opinions  to  that  effect  were 
freely  expressed.    Mr.  Cave  Johnson  asked  to 
bo  excused  from  voting  on  Mr.  Sergeant's  reso- 
lution, giving  for  the  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment was  a  new  bill  just  laid  upon  the  table  of 
members,  and  that  it  would  bo  impossible  for 
them  to  act  undcrstandingly  upon  it  in  the 
short  time  proposed.     Mr.  Charles  Brown  of 
Pennsylvania  also  asked  to  bo  excused  from 
voting,  saying  that  the  amendment  was  a  bill 
of  thirty-eight  printed  pages— that  it  Iiad  only 
been  laid  upon  their  tables  ten  minutes  when 
the  luolion  to  close  the  debate  at  4  o'clock  was 
made — and  that  it  was  impossible  to  net  iipon 
it  with  the  care  and  consideration  duo  to  a  le:- 
islativo  act,  and  to  one  of  this  momentons  ini- 
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^rtance,  and  which  was  to  create  a  great  fiscal 
jLoration  with  vast  privileges,  and  an  exclu- 
Bire  charter  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Rhett  of 
South  Carolina  asked  to  be  in  like  manner  ex- 
cased,  reducing  his  reasons  to  writing,  in  the 
form  of  a  protest.    Thus: 

«1.  Because  the  rule  by  which  the  resolution 
is  proposed  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Sfc.ces,  which  de- 
clares that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
BKSS  shall  not  be  abridged  by  any  law  of  Con- 
L.K    2.  Because  it  destroys  the  character  of 


gress. 


5iis  body  as  a  deliberative  assembly :  a  right  to 
deliberate  and  discuss  measures  being  no  lonpcr 
inCoDgress,  but  with  the  majority  only.  3.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  representa- 
tives inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  enjoyed 
and  practised  time  immemorial,  to  speak  to  the 
taxes  imposed  on  them,  when  taxes>  are  imposed. 
4,  Because  by  the  said  rule,  a  bill  may  be  taken 
up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  be  immediately 
Kported  to  the  House,  and,  bj  the  aid  of  the 
previous  question,  be  passed  mto  a  law,  with- 
cat  one  word  of  debate  being  permitted  or  ut- 
tered. 5.  Because  free  discussion  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  people  are  governed,  is  net  only 
essential  to  right  legislation,  but  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
lilierties  of  the  people ;  and  to  fear  or  suprcss  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  tyrannies  and  tyrants 
oaly,  6.  Because  the  measure  proposed  to  be 
forced  through  the  House  within  less  than  two 
days'  consideration  is  one  which  deeply  aflTccts 
the  integrity  of  the  constitution  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  to  pass  it  with  haste,  and 
without  due  deliberation,  would  evince  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  either,  and  may  bo  a  fatal 
violation  of  both." 

Besides  all  other  objections  to  this  rapid  legis- 
lation, it  was  a  virtual  violation  of  the  rules  of 
I  the  House,  made  imder  the  constitution,  to  pre- 
1  rat  basty  and  inconsiderate,  or  intemperate  ti> 
I  lion;  and  which  requires  a  bill  to  bo  read  three 
tinits,  each  time  on  a  different  day,  and  to  be 
voted  upon  each  time.    Technically  an  amend- 
ment, though  on  entire  new  bill,  is  not  a  bill,  and 
therefore,  is  not  subject  to  these  three  readings 
I  ind  votings  i  substantially  and  truly,  such  an 
lincndment  is  a  hill ;  and  the  reason  of  the  rule 
[irould  require  it  to  bo  treated  as  such. 

Other  members  asked  to  bo  excused  from 
iToling;  but  all  being  denied  that  request  by  an 
linexorable  majority,  Mr.  Pickens  of  Soutli  Caro- 
jlina  stood  up  and  said :  "  It  is  now  manifest 
Itlut  the  House  does  not  intend  to  excuse  any 
Inember  from  votbg.    And  as  enough  has  been 


done  to  call  public  attention  to  the  odioos  reso- 
lution proposed  to  be  adopted,  our  object  will 
have  been  attained :  and  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  our  friends  to  go  no  further  in  this  proceed- 
ing ! "    Cries  of  "  agreed !  agreed ! "  responded 
to  this  appeal ;  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
was  adopted.    He,  himself,  then  spoke  an  hour 
in  support  of  the  new  bill — one  hour  of  the  brie! 
time  which  was  allowed  for  discussion.    Mr. 
Wise  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
against  the  bill.    On  Klonday,  on  resuming  its 
consideration,  Mr.  Tumey  of  Tennessee  moved 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause — which,  if 
done,  would  put  an  end  to  the  bill.    The  mo- 
tion failed.    Some  heated  discussion  took  place, 
which  could  hardly  be  called  a  debate  on  the 
bill ;  but  came  near  enough  to  it  to  detect  its 
fraudulent  character.    It  was  the  old  defunct 
Banl<:  of  the  United  States,  in  disguise,  to  come 
to  life  again  in  it.    That  used-up  concern  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  justice,  hourly  'sued  upon 
its  notes,  and  the  contents  collected  upon  exe- 
cution ;  and  insolvency  admitted.    It  could  not 
be  named  in  any  charter:  no  reference  could 
be  made  to  it  by  name.    But  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  amended  bill  to  permit  it  to  slip 
into  full  life,  and  take  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
now  charter.    Corporations  were  to  bo  allowed 
to  subscribe  for  the  stock :  under  that  provision 
she  could  i     a  all  the  stock — and  bo  herself 
again.    This,  and  other  fraudulent  provisions 
were  detected  :  but  the  clock  struck  four !  and 
the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  bill  passed — 125  to 
04.    The  title  of  the  original  bill  was  then 
amended  to  conform  to  its  new  character ;  and, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  made  to  read 
in  this  wise :  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
collection,  safe  keeping,  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  recenue,  by  means  of  a  corporation 
to  be  styled  the  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the 
United  States,^^    Peals  of  laughter  saluted  the 
annunciation  of  tliis  title ;  and  when  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  Senate,  as  it  immediately  was,  for 
the  concurrence  of  that  body,  and  its  strange 
title  was  read  out,  ridicule  was  already  lyhig  in 
wait  for  it ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  ridicule,  an 
attack  was  made  ui)on  its  real  character,  as  the 
resuscitation  uf  Mr.  Biddle's  bank :   and  Mr. 
Benton  exclahned — 

"  Heavens  what  a  name  I  long  as  the  moral 
law — half  sub  treasury,  and  half  national  bank— 
and  all  fraudulent  and  deceptive,  to  conceal  what 
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it  is ;  and  entirely  too  long.  The  name  is  too 
long.  People  will  never  stand  it  They  cannot 
go  through  all  that.  We  must  have  something 
shorter — something  that  will  do  for  every  day 
use.  Gorporosity  I  that  would  he  a  great 
abridgment ;  but  it  is  still  too  long.  It  is  five 
syllables,  and  people  will  not  go  above  two  syl- 
lables, or  three  at  most,  and  often  hang  at  one, 
in  names  which  have  to  be  incontinently  re- 
peated. They  are  all  economical  at  that,  let 
them  be  as  extravagant  as  thev  may  be  in  spend- 
ing their  money.  They  will  not  spend  their 
breath  upon  long  names  which  have  to  be  re- 
peated every  day.  They  must  have  something 
short  and  pointed ;  and,  if  you  don't  give  it  to 
them,  they  will  make  it  for  themselves.  The 
defimot  Fiscal  Bank  was  rapidly  taking  the  title 
of  fiscality ;  and,  by  alliteration,  rascality ;  and 
if  it  had  lived,  would  soon  have  been  compen- 
diously and  emphatically  designated  by  some 
brief  and  significant  title.  The  Fiscal  Cforpora- 
tion  cannot  expect  to  have  better  luck.  It  must 
undergo  the  &te  of  all  ^at-  men  and  of  all  great 
measures,  overburdeneffwith  titles — it  must  sub- 
mit to  a  short  name.  There  is  much  virtue  in 
a  name ;  and  the  poets  tell  us  there  are  many  on 
whose  conception  Phcebus  never  smiled,  and  at 
whose  birth  no  muse,  or  grace,  was  present.  In 
'hat  predicament  wonld  seem  to  be  this  intru- 
1 -e  oorporosity,  which  We  have  received  from 
I  i  other  House,  and  sent  to  our  young  com- 
pkitteoj  an>)  which  has  mutation  of  title  without 
ilteration  of  substance,  and  without  accession 
of  euphony,  or  addition  of  sense.  Some  say  a 
name  is  nothing — that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet.  So  it  will ;  and  a  thorn 
by  any  other  name  would  stick  as  deep.  And 
BO  of  these  flscals,  whether  to  be  called  banks  or 
corporations.  They  will  still  be  the  same  thing 
— a  thorn  in  our  side — but  a  short  name  they 
must  have.  This  corporosity  must  retrench  its 
extravagance  of  title. 

"  I  go  for  short  names,  and  will  give  reasons 
for  it.  The  people  will  have  short  names,  al- 
though tiiey  may  spoil  a  fine  one ;  and  I  will 
give  you  an  instance.  There  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful young  lady  in  New  Orleans  some  years 
ago,  as  there  always  has  been,  and  still  are  many 
such.  She  was  a  Creole,  that  is  to  say,  bom  in 
this  country,  of  parents  from  Europe.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  building  a  superb  steamboat,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  honor  this  young  lady,  by 
connecting  her  name  with  his  vessel ;  so  he  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  captivating  designation  of 
La  Bellk  Creole.  This  fine  name  was  painted 
in  golden  letters  on  the  sides  of  his  vessel ;  and 
away  she  went,  with  three  hundred  horse  power, 
to  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  vessel  was  beauti- 
ful, and  the  name  was  bcautiAil,  and  the  lady 
was  beautiful ;  but  all  the  beauty  on  earth  could 
not  save  the  name  from  the  catastrophe  to  which 
all  long  titles  are  subjected.  It  was  immediately 
abbrevia'ted,  and,  in  the  abbreviation,  sadly  de- 
teriorated.   At  first,  they  called  her  the  bell — 


not  the  French  belle,  which  signifleg  fln. 
beautiful— but  the  plam  English  bell  which  " 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  defined  to'beatinV      ^M   F''* ''~'"""  '"' 
ling  cymbal.   This  was  bad  enough ;  but  wm«     IH   »^  '*'™^  '°  *' 
wascommg.    It  so  happens  that  the  vemacnlT     *"   miratofs,  or  their 
pronunciation  of  Creole,  in  the  Kentucky  wates 
is  cre-owl;  so  they  began  to  call  this  beanS 
boat  the  cre-owl !  but  things  did  not  ston  hei* 
It  was  too  extravagant  to  employ  tro  syllable 
when  one  would  answer  as  well,  and  be  s  -,  mnch 
more  economical ;  so  the  first  half  of  the  namp 
was  dropped,  and  the  last  retained;  and  thus 
La  Belle  Creole— the  beautiful  Creole— saiy 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi  all  her  life  by  tb 
name,  style,  title,  and  description  o£  The  Owi,  l 
(Roars  of  laughing  in  the  Senate,  with  excla- 
mations from  several,  that  it  was  a  good  name 
for  a  bank-^that  there  was  an  Owl-Creek  Bank 
in  Ohio  once,  now  dead  and  insolvent,  but  in 
its  day,  as  good  as  the  bent.)  ' 

"  Mr.  B.  contmued.  I  do  not  <»now  whether 
owl  will  do  for  this  child  of  long  name  and 
many  &thers ;  but  we  must  have  a  name  ana 
must  continue  trying  till  we  get  one.  Let  us 
hunt  far  and  wide.  Let  us  have  recourse  to  the 
most  renowned  Meop  and  his  fables,  and  to  that 
one  of  his  fables  which  teaches  us  how  an  old 
black  cat  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  rats  again 
after  having  eaten  up  too  many  of  them  and 
become  too  well  known,  under  her  proper  form, 
to  catch  any  more.  She  rolled  herself  over  m 
a  meial  tub-H!onverted  her  black  skin  into  white 
— ^and  walked  forth  among  the  rats  as  a  new 
and  innocent  animal  that  they  hhd  never  seen 
before.  All  were  charmed  to  see  her !  but  a 
quick  application  of  teeth  and  claws  to  the 
throats  and  bellies  of  the  rats,  let  them  see  that 
it  was  their  old  acquaintance,  the  black  cat; 
and  that  whitening  the  skin  did  not  alter  the 
instincts  of  the  animal,  nor  blunt  the  points  o( 
its  teeth  and  claws.  The  rats,  after  that,  called 
her  the  meal -tub  cat,  and  the  mealy  cat.  Maj 
we  not  call  this  corporosity  the  meal-tub  bank/ 
A  cattish  name  would  certainly  suit  it  in  one 
particular ;  for,  like  a  cat,  it  has  many  iiTes,anii 
a  cat,  you  know,  must  be  killed  nine  times  be- 
fore it  will  die  5  so  say  the  traditions  of  the 
nursery ;  and  of  all  histories  the  traditions  of 
children  are  the  most  veracious.  They  teach 
us  that  cats  have  nine  lives.  80  of  this  bank, 
It  has  been  killed  several  times,  hut  here  it  is 
still,  scratching,  biting,  and  clawing.  Jackson 
killed  it  in  1832 ;  T^ler  killed  it  last  week, 
But  this  is  only  a  begnining  Seven  times  more 
the  Fates  must  cut  the  thread  of  its  hydra  Ii& 
before  it  will  yield  up  the  ghost." 

"  The  meal  tub !  No  insiirnillcant,  or  vulgar 
name.  It  lives  in  history,  and  connects  lis  fame 
with  kings  and  statesmen.  We  all  know  the 
Stuarts  of  England— an  honest  and  bigoted  race 
in  the  bcginnhig,  but  always  uiifortunRte  in  the 
end.  The  second  Charles  was  'joset  by  plois 
and  cabals.  There  were  umny  attempts,  or  snji- 
posed  attempts  to  kill  him;  many  plots ag»i:>' 
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el  fruitful  theme, 

june  before  we  are  done  with  it 


ne-  (•; 


.  i_  --ti  gome  very  ridioalous  j  among  the  rest 
^Twhich  goes  by  the  name  of  the  meal-tub 
M-  becauee  the  papers  which  discovered  it 
Lre  found  in  the  meal-tub  where  the  con- 
Sors,  or  their  enemies,  had  bid  them. 

«Sii  1  have  given  yon  a  good  deal  of  meal 
a:.  Jnmme :  but  you  must  take  more  yet    It 
and  may  give  us  a  good 
I  have  a  re- 
S"«^oeVas  the  novel  writers  say  and  I  wiU 
taHit.   When  a  small  boy,  I  went  to  school  m 
,  Scotch  Irish  neighborhood,  and  learnt  manv 
tords  and  phrases  which  I  have  not  met  with 
ancc  but  which  were  words  of  great  pith  and 
jo^er-  among  the  rest  shake-poke.      (Mr. 
Lhe'e:  I  never  heard  that  before.)     MR 
BeiTOn:  but  you  have  heard  of  poke.    You 
law  the  adage :  do  not  buy  a  pig  in  the  poke ; 
(lBti8tosay,inthebag;  forfoke  signihes  bag,or 
mllet,  and  Ls  a  phrase  much  used  in  the  north  of 
telmd,  and  among  the  Scotch  Irish  in  America. 
Jlpie  ig  carried  to  market  in  a  poke,  and  if  you 
J  it  without  taking  it-  out  first,  you  may  be 
'tiiken  in.'    So  com  is  carried  to  a  mill  in  a 
poke,  and  when  brought  home,  ground  into 
Jgesl  the  meal  remains   in  the  poke,  in  the 
tai,,!'"  of  poor  families,  iintil  it  is  used  up. 
[Vp  bag  is  nearly  empty,  it  is  turned  up- 
jtd  shaken;  and  the  meal  that 
called  the  shake-poke,  that  is  to 
t,hike  of  the  bag.    By  an  easy  and 
Ktiml  metaphor,  this  term  is  rIso  applied  to 
the  last  child  that  is  horn  in  a  family ;  especial- 
iyif  it  is  puny  or  a  rickety  concern.     The  last 
(iild,  like  the  last  meal,  is  called  a  shake-poke ; 
ndmay  we  not  call  this  Jiscaloua  corporation 
uhake-poke  also,  and  for  the  same  reason  ?  It 
ii  the  laat— the  last  at  all  events  for  the  session  1 
it  is  the  last  meal  in  their  bag — their  shake- 
poke!  and  it  is  certainly  a  rickety  concern. 

'Idonot  pretend  to  impose  a  name  upon  this 
btttling!  that  is  a  privilege  of  paternity,  or  of 
sponsorship,  and  I  stand  in  neither  relation  to 
this  babe.    But  a  name  of  brevity — of  brevity 
mil  signiflcance — it  must  have;   and,  if  the 
tithcrs  and  sponsors  do  not  bestow  it,  the  peo- 
ple will :  for  a  long  name  is  abhorred  and  es- 
chewed in  all  countries.    Remember  the  fate  of 
John  Barcbone,  the  canting  hypocrite  in  Crom- 
jfcll's  time.    Ho  had  a  very  good  name,  John 
jBirebone;  but  the  knave  composed  a  long  verse, 
Ee  Scripture,  to  sanctify  himself  with  it,  and 
ititulcd  himself  thus :— '  Praise  God,  Barcbone, 
t  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  you,  you  would  bo 
mned,  Barebone.'    Now,  this  was  very  sancti- 
but  it  was  too  long — too  much  of  a 
1  thing— and  so  the  people  cut  it  all  oft'  but 
last  two  words,  and  called  the  fellow 
\damied  Barebone^  and    nothing  else   but 
mncd  Barebono,  alt  his  life  after.    So  let  this 
[orporosity  bo\?are:  It  may  get  itseL^  damned 
(fore  it  is  done  with  us,  and  Tyler  too." 

Too  &nt  proceeding  in  the  Senate  was  to  to- 


fer  this  bill  to  a  committee,  and  Mr.  Clay's  select 
committee  would  naturally  present  itself  as  the 
one  to  which  it  would  go :  but  he  was  too  much 
disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  his  own  bill 
had  been  treated  to  be  willing  to  take  any  lead 
with  respect  to  this  second  one ;  and,  in  fact, 
had  so  expressed  himself  in  the  debate  on  the 
veto  message.  A  motion  was  made  to  refer  it 
to  another  select  committee,  the  appointing  pf 
which  would  be  in  the  President  of  the  Senate 
— Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Southard, 
like  Mr.  Sergeant,  was  the  fast  friend  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  to  be  revived  under  tlus 
bill ;  and  like  him  conducted  the  bill  to  thi>best 
advantage  for  that  institution.  Mr.  Sei^geant 
had  sprung  the  bill,  and  rusAd  it  through, 
backed  by  the  old  bank  m^ority,  with  a  velocity 
which  distanced  shame  in  the  disregard  of  all 
parliamentary  propriety  and  all  fair  legislation. 
He  had  been  th**  attorney  of  the  bank  for  many 
years,  and  seemed  only  intent  upon  its  revivifi- 
cation— ^no  matter  by  what  means.  Mr.  South- 
ard, bound  by  the  same  friendship  to  the  bank, 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  de- 
termined to  use  his  power  in  the  same  way.  He 
appointed  exclusively  the  friends  of  the  bank, 
and  mostly  of  young  senators,  freshly  arrived  in 
the  chamber.  Mr.  King^of  Alabama,  the  often 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and  the 
approved  expounder  of  the  rules,  was  the  first— 
and  very  properly  ths  first — to  remark  upon  the 
formation  of  this  one-sided  commiHee ;  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  He  ex- 
posed it  in  pointed  terms. 

"  Mr.  Kino  observed,  that  in  the  organization 
of  committees  by  Congress,  the  practice  had  been 
heretofore  invariable — the  usage  uniform.  The 
first  business,  on  the  meeting  of  each  House, 
after  the  selection  of  officers  and  organizing,  was 
to  appoint  the  various  standing  committees.  In 
designating  those  to  whom  the  various  subjects 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  shall  bo  referred,  the  practice  alwavs 
has  been  to  place  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  on  each  committee.  This  is 
strictly  correct,  in  order  to  insure  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  various  measures  which  the 
administration  may  propose  to  submit  to  their 
examination  and  decision.  A  majority,  how- 
ever, of  the  iViends  6f  the  odministratiou,  is  all 
that  has  heretofore  been  considered  either  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  bo  placed  on  those  commit- 
tees ;  and  in  every  instance  a  minority  of  each 
committee  consists  of  members  supposed  to  be 
adverse  to  the  measures  of  the  dominant  party. 
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The  propriety  of  such  an  aiituigemenl;  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  every  senator.  All 
measures  should  t*  carefully  examined ;  objec- 
tions suggested;  amendments  proposed;  and 
every  proposition  renvlered  as  perfect  as  practi- 
cable before  it  is  reported  to  the  House  for  its 
"  tion.  This  neither  cin,  nor  will,  be  contro- 
vt !  ted.  In  the  whole  ol'  his  [Mr.  Kino's]  con- 
c/  uBsional  experience,  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
'!  stance  in  which  this  rule  had  been  departed 
I'om,  until  now.  But  there  has  been  a  departure 
from  this  usage,  sanctioned  by  justice  and  unde- 
viating  practice,  which  had  given  to  it  the  force 
and  obligation  of  law ;  and  he  [Mr.  King]  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  most  objectionable  innovation. 
Yesterday  a  bill  was  reported  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  chartering  of  a  fiscal 
corporation.  It^ns  immediately  taken  up,  read 
twice  on  the  same  day,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
senator  fi-om  Georgia,  ordered  to  bo  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  This  bill  embraced  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance,  one  more  dis- 
puted upon  constitutional  grounds,  as  well  as 
upon  the  grounds  of  expediency,  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  agitated  this  country.  This  bill, 
of  such  vast  importance,  fraught  with  results  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  in  whicli  the  whole 
country  takes  the  liveliest  interest,  either  for  or 
against  its  adoption,  has  been  hurried  through 
the  other  House  in  a  few  days,  almost  without 
discussion,  and,  as  ho  [Mr.  K.l  conceived,  in 
violation  of  the  principles  of  parliamentary  law, 
following  as  it  did,  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
a  similar  bill,  which  hln,  most  fortunately  for 
the  country,  received  the  veto  of  the  President, 
and  ultimately  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  forbade  him  to  speak  of  the 
r-ction  of  th(^othcr  House  on  this  subject  a»:>  he 
could  wish.  'He  regrotted  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  present  their  conduct  plainly  to  the 
people,  to  show  to  the  country  what  it  has  to 
expect  from  the  dominant  party  here,  and  what 
kind  of  measures  may  bo  expected  from  the 
mode  of  lenislation  which,  has  been  adopted. 
The  fiscal  corporation  bill  has,  however,  come 
to  us,  and  ho  [Mr.  Kino]  and  his  friends,  much 
as  they  were  opposed  to  its  introduction  or  pas- 
sage, determined  to  give  it  a  fair  and  open  op- 
position. No  objection  was  made  to  tlio  motion 
of  the  senator  from  Georgia  to  send  it  to  a  select 
committee,  and  that  that  committee  should  bo 
appointed  by  the  presiding  ofBcer.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  made  the  selection ;  but,  to 
his  [Mr.  K.'s]  great  surprise,  on  reading  the 
names  this  morning  in  one  of  the  public  papers. 
he  found  they  were  all  members  of  the  dominant 
party :  not  one  selected  for  this  most  important 
committee  belongs  to  the  minoritv  in  this  body 
opposed  to  the  bill.  Why  was  it,  he'[Mr.  Kino] 
must  be  ])ermitted  to  ask,  that  the  presiding 
ofiQcer  had  departed  from  a  rule  which,  in  all 
the  fluctuations  of  party,  and  in  the  iiighest 


timefl  of  Mrty  excitement,  had  never  befoit>>^ 
departed  from  ?  wiorebeen 

"There  must  have  been  a  motive  in  thus  H. 
parting  from  a  course  sanctioned  by  tim»  j 
by  every  principle  of  propriety.  It  willL  f 
the  presiding  officer  to  state  what  that  „t-" 
was.  Mr  King  must  bo  permitted  to  S 
the  more  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  sen,?!j 
that  during  more  than  twenty  yea  « 1  ^J 
been  in  Congress,  he  had  never  iTnown  im,t 
tant  committees  to  be  appointed,  either  stanit 
or  select,  in  which  some  member  of  the T^ 
nunority  did  not  constitute  a  portion,  until  tw! 
most  extraordmary  selection  of  a  committJ  ! 
report  on  this  most  important  bill  Wonl^  » 
m  [said  Mr.  King]  have  been  prudent,  as  wel 
as  just,  to  have  given  to  the  minority  a  fairT 
portunity  of  suggesting  then-  objections  in  coT 
mitteo  I  The  friend^of  the  measure  ,vouwS 
bo  apprised  of  those  objections,  and  could  n^ 
pare  themselves  to  meet  them.  lie  [Mr  KiVri 
had  not  risen  to  make  a  motion,  but  me'relvti 
present  this  extraordinary  proceedinK  to  thn 
view  of  the  Senate,  and  leave  it  there  •  but  h 
believed,  in  justice  to  his  friends,  and  to  stamn 
this  proceeding  with  condemnation,  he  would 
move  that  two  additional  members  bo  added  tn 
the  committee." 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  King,  read  a  rule  from  Jtfe. 
son's  Manual  in  which  it  is  said  that,  a  bill  must 
be  committed  to  its  friends  to  improve  and  per- 
fect it,  and  not  to  its  enemies  who  would  destm 
it.  And  under  this  rule  Mr.  Southard  said  he 
had  appointed  the  committee.  Mr.  Benton  then 
stood  up,  and  said : 

"  That  is  the  Lex  Parliamentaria  of  Im 
land  from  which  you  read,  Mr.  President,  andi!  I 
no  part  of  our  rules.  It  is  English  autlioritv- 
very  good  in  the  British  Parliament,  but  not 
valid  in  the  American  Senate.  It  is  not  inouf 
rules— neither  in  the  rules  of  the  IIouscDorinj 
those  of  the  Senate ;  and  is  contrary  to  the  I 
practice  of  both  Houses — their  settled  ]iracti(«| 
for  fifty  years.  From  the  beginning  of  our  gor-  i 
ernmcnt  we  have  disregartled  it,  and  followed!  j 
rule  much  more  consonant  to  ilccency  and  ju*  I 
tice,  to  pubUc  satisfaction,  and  to  the  results  of  I 
fair  legislation,  and  that  was,  to  commit  ouri 
business  to  mixed  committees— committees  »| 
sisting  of  friends  and  foes  of  llio  measure,  andrf! 
both  political  parties — always  taking  i  are  thitl 
the  friends  of  the  measure  should  be  the  majo-l 
rity ;  and,  if  it  was  a  political  question,  thalthej 
political  party  in  power  should  have  tlie  majo-l 
rity.  This  is  our  practice ;  and  a  wise  and  goodi 
pi-actico  it  is,  containing  all  the  i;ood  lliatthenl 
is  in  the  British  rule,  avoiding  its  hnrjhucs$,iuidl 
giving  both  sides  a  chance  to  iierfcct  ortoimT 
derstaud  a  oicasuro.    The  nature  of  our  gorenl 
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t_it8  harmonious  and  successful  action — 
"""lires  both  parties  to  have  a  hand  in  conduct- 
^  the  public  business,  both  in  the  committees 
"*, Vu/ieoislativo  halls;  and  this  is  the  first 

ffiim  at  which  committee  business,  or  legis- 
fL  business,  lias  been  confined,  or  attempted 
The  confined,  to  one  political  party;  The  clause 

li^h  you  read,  Mr.  President,  I  have  often 
!»dmv»elf;  not  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a 
Zmte  to  a  committee  of  exclusive  friends,  but 
"  nrevent  it  from  going  to  a  committee  of  ex- 
"liisive  enemies— in  fact  to  obtain  for  it  a  mixed 
flimmittec— such  as  the  democracy  has  always 
Im  when  in  power— such  as  it  will  again  give 
ffhcn  in  power— and  such  as  is  duo  to  fair,  de- 
L  satisfactory,  and  harmonious  legislation." 

Jlr.  Benton,  after  sustaining  Mr.  King  in  his 

TOff  of  the  niles  and  the  practice,  told  him  that 

I  ii(  ^as  deceived  in  his  memory  in  supposing 

1  ^^  iijij  never  been  a  one  dided  committee  in 

i  tie  Senate  before :  and  remarked : 

"That  senator  is  very  correct  at  all  times ; 
but  he  will  not  talce  it  amiss  if  I  shall  suggest 
to  him  that  he  is  in  error  now— that  there  has 
tiKn  one  other  occasion  in  which  a  one-sided 
1  committee  was  em..loyed— and  that  in  a  very 
important  case— concerning  no  less  a  power  than 
i  MrVBiildie's  banic,  and  even  Sir.  Biddle  himself. 
I  [jLk  of  the  committee  which  was  sent  by  this 
I  Senate  to  examine  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
iB  the  summer  of  1834,  when  charged  with  in- 
solvency and  criminality  by  General  Jackson — 
chaiges  wliich  time  have  proved  to  be  true — and 
when  the  whole  committee  were  of  one  party, 
indthat  party  opposed  to  General  Jackson,  and 
(riendly  to  the  bank.    And  what  became  then 
oftheruleof  British  parliamentary  law,  which 
his jiirt  been  road  ?   It  had  no  application  then, 
I  though  it  would  have  cut  oft'  every  member  of 
I  the  committee;  for  not  one  of  them  was  favor- 
libleto the  inquiry,  but  the  contrary;  and  the 
Itting  ended  as  ail  expected.    I  mention  this  as 
I  Ml  instance  of  a  one-sided  committee,  which  the 
I  senator  from  Alabama  has  overlooked,  and  which 
HescrTesto  be  particularly  rcracmbercd  on  this 
I  occasion,  for  a  reason  which  I  will  mention;  and 
I  which  is,  that  botli  these  committees  were  ap- 
I  pointed  in  the  same  ca-sc— for  the  same  Bank  of 
|ihe  United  States — one  to  whitewash  it — which 
1;  the  other  to  smuggle  it  into  existence 
IraJer  a  cliarter  in  which  it  cannot  bo  named. 
lAnd  thus,  whenever  that  bank  is  concerned,  we 
llnTe  to  look  out  for  tricks  and  frauds  (to  say  no 
liiiore),  even  on  the  high  floors  of  national  legis- 
IlitioD." 

Mr,  Buchanan  animadverted  with  justice  and 
Kverity  upon  the  tyranny  with  which  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
Ibrccd  the  bill  through,  and  marked  tlio  fact 
at  not  a  single  democratic  member  had  suc- 
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oeedcd  in  getting  an  opportunity  to  speak  against 
it.  This  was  an  unprecedented  event  in  the 
history  of  parties  in  America,  or  in  England, 
and  shows  the  length  to  which  a  bank  party 
would  go  in  stifling  the  right  of  speech.  In  all 
great  measures,  before  or  since,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries possessing  free  institutions,  the  majority 
has  always  allowed  to  the  adversary  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  to  the  measures  which  were  to 
be  put  upon  them :  hero  for  the  first  time  it  was 
denied ;  and  the  denial  was  marked  at  the  time, 
and  carried  at  once  into  parliatucntary  history 
to  receive  the  reprobation  due  to  it.  Tliis  was 
the  animadversion  of  Mr.  Buchanan : 

"  The  present  bill  to  establish  a  fiscal  cor- ' 
poration  was  hurried  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  celerity,  and,  so  far  as 
the  democracy  was  concerned,  with  the  silence 
of  despotism.  No  democratic  member  had  an 
opportunity  of  raising  his  voice  against  it.  Un- 
der new  rules  in  existence  there,  the  majority 
had  predetermined  that  it  should  pass  that  body 
within  two  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
discussion.  At  first,  indeed,  the  determination 
was  that  it  should  pass  the  first  day ;  but  this 
was  felt  to  be  too  great  an  outrage ;  and  the 
mover  was  graciously  pleased  to  extend  the  time 
one  day  longer.  ^  Whilst  the  bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  it  so  happened  that,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  floor,  no  democratic  member 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it ;  and  at  the  destined 
hour  of  four  '..  t'le  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
the  committee  r/se,  and  all  further  debate  was 
arrested  by  the  previous  question.  The  voice 
of  that  great  par'v  in  this  country  to  wnich  I 
am  proud  to  belong,  was,  therefore,  never  heard 
through  any  of  its  representatives  in  the  House 
against  this  odious  ineasurcy  Not  even  one  bricl 
hour,  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  majority  to 
each  speaker,  was  granted  to  any  democratic 
member." 

The  bill  went  to  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed,  without  the  additional  two 
members  which  Mr.  King  had  suggested ;  and 
which  suggestion,  not  being  taken  up  by  the 
majority,  was  no  further  pressed.  Mr.  Berrien, 
chairman  of  that  committee,  soon  reported  it 
back  to  the  Senate — without  alteration ;  as  had 
been  foreseen.  IIo  spoke  two  hours  in  its  favor 
— concluding  with  the  expression  that  the  Pre- 
sident would  give  it  his  approval — founding  that 
opinion  on  the  President's  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session — on  his  veto  message 
of  the  first  fiscal  bill — on  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trcasury — and  on  this  Secretary's 
subsequent  plan  for  a  bank  framed  with  the  view 
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to  avoid  his  constitutional  objections.  Mr.  Clay 
declared  his  intention  to  vote,  for  the  bill,  not 
that  it  went  as  far  as  he  could  wish,  but  that  it 
would  go  a  good  distan  eould  furnish  a 
sound  national  currency,  an  j;ulate  exchanges. 
Mr.  Archer,  who  had  vo  against  the  first 
bank,  and  who  was  constitutionally  opposed  to 
a  national  bank,  made  a  speech  chiefly  to  justify 
his  vote  in  favor  of  the  present  bill.  It  was 
well  known  that  no  alteration  would  be  permit- 
ted in  the  bill — that  it  had  been  arranged  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  stand  as  agreed  upon :  but 
some  senators  determined  to  ofifcr  amendments, 
merely  to  expose  the  character  of  the  measure, 
to  make  attacks  upon  the  most  vulnerable 
points  ;  and  to  develope  the  spirit  which  con- 
ducted it.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Benton  acted  in 
presenting  several  amendments,  deemed  proper 
in  themselves,  and  which  a  foreknowledge  of 
their  fate  would  not  prevent  him  from  offering. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  institution  was,  that  it 
was  to  be  a  treasury  bank ;  and  hence  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  "  fiscal,"  synonymous  with 
treasury,  was  retained  in  all  the  titles,  and  con- 
formed to  in  all  its  provisions:  and  upon  this 
idea  the  ofl'ered  amendments  turned. 

,  "  Mr.  Benton  said  he  had  an  amendment  to 
offer,  which  the  Senate  would  presently  see  was 
of  great  importance.  It  was,  to  strike  out  from 
tlie  ninth  line  of  the  first  section  the  word 
"States."  It  was  in  that  provision  assigning 
seventy  thousand  shares  to  individual  companies, 
corporations,  or  Slates.  This  was  a  new  kind 
of  stockholders ;  a  new  description  •f  co-part- 
ners with  stockjobbers  in  a  banking  corporation. 
States  had  no  right  to  be  seduced  into  such  com- 
pany ;  ho  would  tliereforo  move  to  have  them 
struck  out :  let  the  word  "  States"  be  taken  out 
of  that  line.  To  comprehend  the  full  force  and 
bearing  of  this  auienthnciit  it  would  bo  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  tliat  the  sixteenth  section 
of  this  cliartcr  designatus  the  Fiscal  Corporation 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  expressly 
says  tliat — 

" '  All  publlo  moneys  In  deposit  In  wild  corporntlon,  or  Btnnd- 
liig  on  its  liooks  to  the  credit  of  tlio  Treiimirfr,  shall  be  tiiken 
nnd  deiMnc'd  to  bo  in  l/in  TruiiKuri/  of  the  Uiiitfit  Stuteii,  and 
all  puynieiits  iniido  by  tlio  Trcnsurci'  bIihII  be  In  clieckii  drawn 
i)U  siild  corporation.'" 

"  Yes,  sir !  this  Fisc  is  to  be  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  converted  into  a  corpora- 
tion, and  not  only  foicod  into  partnership  with 
imliviiltials,  companies,  and  corporations,  but 
hito  joint  stock  co-partnership  witii  tlie  States. 
The  general  government  is  to  ajjpoint  thiTO 
directors,  tind  tiio  rest  of  tlie  iiartiiers  will  have 
the  apiHjintment  of  the  other  six.    Tlie  corpora- 


tors will  be  two  to  one  against  the  general , 
emment,  and  they  will  of  course  hnvo  V^  *    . 
trol  of  the  Treasury  of  this  Union  in  theil  hS 
Now  he  was  for  sfc  "  jig  to  the  constitution  „1 
only  in  spint  and  meamng,  but  to  the  leSj 
and  the  constitution  gives  no  authoritvtn  •  J 
viduals,  companies,  corporations,  and  St,l= 
take  the  public  Treasury  of  the  Union     *'  li 
the  hands  of  the  general  government    ul 
general  government  alone,  and  acting  inden™a 
ently  of  any  such  control,  is  required  bv?h 
constitution  to  manage  its  own  fiscal  iff  ■ 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  retain  onlv  onp  \y!lT. 
the  control  of  this  Treasury  in  tlfe  hands  oJt? 
general  government— the  other  two-thirdrj. 
fall  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  Stnt^.T  j 
thus  the  Treasury  of  the  whole  Union  ml  * 
at  the  disposal  of  such  States  as  can  contri^Il 
possess  themselves  of  the  two-thirds  of  theX 
they  are  authorized  to  take.    If  it  is  the  oh' 
to  let  those  States  have  the  funds  of  the  Tm 
sury  to  apply  to  their  own  use,  the  schemrii 
well  contrived  to  attain  that  enth   He  hovrevf  J 
was  determined  not  to  let  that  plan  be  carrid 
without  letting  the  people  know  who  were  iJ 
supporters  ;  he  should,  therefore,  demand  thi 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment." 

"Mr.  Berrien  explained  that  the  obiectiM 
raised  against  the  sixteenth  section  wasmereU 
technical.    The  words  did  not  convert  the  baJ 
into  the  United  States  Treasury ;  they  me^ 
provided  for  a  conformity  with  laws  reralatini 
the  lodgment  and  withdrawal  of  Treasury  funZ 
Tlie  question  was  then  taken  on  the  araendmcnl 
which  was  rejected  as  follows:  Yeas— Jltssn 
Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay  of  Alabama  iji™ 
Linn,  McKoberts,Mouton,  Nicholson  Pierce  sl 
vier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tap™ 
Walker,  Woodbcry,  Wright,  and  Yoiin''-l|, 
Nays— Messrs.  Arclier,  Barrow,  Bales,  Berried 
Choate,  Clay  of  KcntucKy,  Clayton,  Dixon  U 
ans,   Gnham,  .Henderson,   Huntington  Ken 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morchead,  Pliejp 
Porter,    ."rentiss,    Preston,    liives,   SinraioL 
Smith  of  Indiana.  Soutliard,  Tnllmadce  ^Vhil 
and  Woodbridge— 28."  *"      ' 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  strike  out ''cori. 
rations  "  from  the  enumeration  of  persons  am 
powers  whicli  should  possess  the  faculty  of  t 
coming  stockholders  in  this  institution.  ffitlithJ 
special  view  of  keeping  out  the  PcniisvlraiJ 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  nam 
could  not  bo  presented  openly  for  a  charter  o 
re-charter : 

"  The  late  United  States  Bank  had  meaasyai 
to  keep  a  cohort  of  lawyers,  agcnt.s.  oasliieif 
and  directors,  who  wouhl  not  lose  sijrhtuftbi 
hint,  and  who  were  panting  to  pluiifre  theil 
hands  into  Uncle  Sam's  pocket.  There  wa 
nothing  to  prevent  the  corporatoi's  of  the  laa 
Uniteil  States  Bank  becoming  the  sole  owiicii 
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«f  these  two-thirds  of  the  stock  in  the  new  Fis- 
Vtv    The  sixteenth  fundamental  rule  of  the 
wnth  section  is  the  point  where  we  are  to 
Tl  the  constitutionality  of  this  Fiscality.    The 
m\e  net  banks  of  every  State  may  be  employed 
jisnts.    'I'his  is  a  tempting  bait  for  every  in- 
wlrent  institution  in  want  of  Treasury  funds  to 
ferain  every  nerve  and  resort  to  every  possible 
ump  for  possessinK  themselves  of  the  control 
K  funds  of  the  United  States.    This  object 
las  to  defeat  such  machinations.  On  this  amend- ' 
mnt  he  would  demand  the  yeas  and  naji.s.   The 
uestion  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment, 
Ldccidcd  in  the  negative  as  follows :  Yeas— 
Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay 
it  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Vouton  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith 
of  Connecticut,    Sturgeon,    Tappan,    Walker, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young— 21.    Nays— 
Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choatc,- 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,.  Evans,  Gra- 
hsm,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Tall- 
imdge,  White,  and  Woodbridge- 20." 

Mr.  Rives  objected  to  the  exchange  dealings 
rtich  this  fiscal  corporation  was  to  engage  in, 
IS  being  discounts  when  the  exchange  had  some 
time  tl)  run.  He  referred  to  his  former  opin- 
ions and  corrected  a  misapprehension  of  Mr. 
Benien.  He  was  opposctl  to  discounts  in  every 
form;  while  this  bill  authorizes  discounts  to 
anv  amount  on  bills  of  exchange.  Ho  offered 
DO  amendment,  but  wished  to  correct  the  mis- 
understanding of  Mr.  Berrien,  who  held  that 
tiiis  bill,  in  this  particular,  was  identica.  with 
the  amendment  offered  to  the  first  bill  by  Mr. 
Rives,  and  that  it  was  in  strict  confonnity  with 
tiie  President's  message. 

'Mr.  Benton  fully  concurred  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [.Mr.  Hives],  that  cashing 
bOls  of  exchange  was  just  as  much  a  discounting 
operation  as  discounting  promissory  notes ;  it 
re,  in  fact,  infinitely  worse.  It  was  the  great- 
est absurdity  in  the  world,  to  suppose  that  the 
flimsy  humbug  of  calling  the  discounting  of 
Mis  of  exchange — gamblers'  kites,  and  rnce- 
iiorse  bills  of  exchange — a  'dealing  in  ex- 
clianges'  \vithin  the  meaning  of  tiio  terms  used 
in  the  President's  veto  message.  As  if  the 
President  could  bo  bamboozled  by  such  a  shal- 
low artifice.  Only  look  at  the  operation  under 
tliis  bill.  A  needy  adventurer  goes  to  one  of 
these  agencies,  and  offers  his  promissory  note 
mth  securities,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  is 
told  it  cannot  be  discounted — the  law  is  against 
it  The  law,  however,  may  be  evaded  if  he  put 
Us  note  into  another  shape,  making  one  of  his 
wreties  the  drawer,  and  making  the  otlier,  who 


lives  beyond  the  State  line,  his  drawee,  in  favoi 
of  himself,  as  endorser ;  and  in  that  shape  the 
kite  will  be  cashed,  deducting  the  interest  and 
a  per  centage  besides  in  the  shape  of  exchange. 
Here  is  discount  added  to  usury;  and  is  not 
that  worse  than  discounting  promissory  notes  1" 

The  President  had  dwelt  much  upon  *  local 
discounts,"  confining  the  meaning  of  that  phrase 
to  loans  obtained  on  promissory  notes.  He  did 
not  consider  money  obtained  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change as  coming  under  that  idea — nor  did  it 
when  it  was  an  exchange  of  money — when  it 
was  the  giving  of  money  in  one  place  for  money 
in  another  place.  But  that  true  idea  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  was  greatly  departed  from  when  the 
drawer  of  the  bill  had  no  money  at  the  place 
drawn  on,  and  drew  up'^n  tjme.  and  depended 
upon  getting  funds  there  in  time ;  or  taking  up 
tho  bill  with  damages  when  it  returned  pro- 
tested. Money  obtained  that  way  was  a  dis- 
count obtained,  and  on  far  worse  terms  for  the 
borrower,  and  better  for  the  bank,  than  on  a 
fair  promissory  note :  and  the  rapacious  banks 
forced  their  loans,  as  much  as  possible  into  this 
channel.  So  that  this  fiscal  bank  was  limited 
to  do  the  very  thing  it  wished  to  do,  and  which 
was  so  profitable  to  itself  and  so  oppressive  to 
tho  borrower.  This,  Mr-  Tappan,  of  Ohio, 
showed  in  a  concise  speech. 

"Mr.  Tappan  said,  when  senators  on  the 
other  side  declare  that  this  bank  bill  is  intended 
to  withhold  IVom  tho  corporation  created  by  it 
the  power  of  making  loans  and  discounts,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  believe  that  such  was 
their  honest  construction  of  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, surprised  that  any  man,  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  tho  banking  business 
of  the  country,  who  had  read  this  bill,  should 
suppose  that,  uuder  its  provisions,  the  company 
incorporated  by  it  would  not  have  unlimited 
power  to  loan  their  paper  and  to  discount  the 
paper  of  their  customers.  The  ninth  funda- 
mental article  says,  that '  the  said  corporation 
shall  not,  directly  or  iiidircctly,  deal  or  trade 
in  any  thing  except  foreign  bills  of  exchange, 
iiicUuliiiff  bills  or  drafts  drawn  in  one  Slatf 
or  Territory  and  payable  in  another.^  This 
bill,  in  this  last  clause,  sanctioned  a  mode  of 
discounting  paper,  and  making  loans  common 
in  the  Western  country.  He  spoke  of  a  mode 
of  doing  business  which  he  had  full  knowledge 
of,  and  ho  asked  senators,  therefore,  to  look  at 
it.  A  man  who  wants  a  loan  from  a  bank  ap- 
plies to  tho  directors,  and  is  told,  we  can  lend 
you  the  money,  but  wo  do  not  take  notes  for 
our  loans — you  must  give  us  a  draft ;  but,  says 
the  appliciuit,  I  have  no  funds  any  where  to 
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draw  upon ;  no  matter,  say  the  bankers,  if  your 
draft  is  npt  met,  or  expected  to  be  met,  because 
you  have  no  funds,  that  need  make  no  differ- 
ence ;  you  may  pay  it  here,  with  the  exchange, 
when  the  time  it  has  to  run  is  out;  so  ^e 
borrower  signs  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  on 
somebody  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Bal- 
timore, and  pays  the  discount  for  the  time  it 
has  to  run ;  when  that  time  comes  round,  the 
borrower  pays  into  the  bank  the  amount  of  his 
draft,  with  two,  four,  six,  or  ten  per  cent.,  what- 
ever the  rate  of  exchange  may  be,  and  the  affair 
is  settled,  and  he  gets  a  renewal  for  sixty  days, 
by  further  paying  the  discount  on  the  sum  bor- 
rowed ;  and  if  it  is  an  accommodation  loan,  it 
is  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  paying  the 
discount  and  exchange.  Very  few  of  the  West- 
ern banks,  he  believed,  discounted  notes ;  they 
found  it  much  more  profitable  to  deal  in  ex- 
change, as  it  is  called ;  but  this  dealing  in  ex- 
change enables  the  banks  to  discoi  i  it  as  much 
paper,  and  to  loan  as  much  of  their  own  notes, 
as  the  old-fashidned  mode  of  discounting ;  it  is 
a  difference  in  form  merely,  with  this  advantage 
to  the  banks,  that  it  enables  them  to  get  from 
their  customers  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  on  their 
loans,  instead  of  six,  to  which,  in  discounting 
notes,  they  are  usually  restricted.  How  then, 
he  asked,  could  senators  say  that  this  bill  did 
not  give  the  power  to  make  loans  and  discounts  ? 
He  had  shown  them  how,  under  this  law,  both 
loans  and  discounts  will  be  made  without  limi- 
tPtion." 

Mr.  Benton  then  went  on  with  offering  his 
amendments,  and  offered  one  requiring  all  the 
^stockholders  in  this  corporation  Fisc  (which 
was  to  be  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States), 
to  be  citizens  oi  the  United  States,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  of  preventing  the  national  treasury 
fi-oui  falling  under  the  control  of  foreigners. 
JI.  Berrien  considered  the  amendment  unneces- 
sary, as  there  was  already  a  provision  that  none 
but  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  take 
the  original  stock ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
provision  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  the 
stock.  Mr.  Benton  considered  this  provision  as 
a  fraudulent  contrivance  to  have  the  appearance 
of  excluding  foreigners  from  being  stockholders 
while  not  doing  so.  The  prohibition  upon  them 
as  original  subscribers  was  nothing,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  become  stockholders  by  pur- 
chase. His  amendment  was  intended  to  make 
the  charter  what  it  fraudulently  pretended  to 
be — a  bank  owned  by  American  citizens.  The 
word  "original"  would  be  a  fraud  unless  the 
prohibition  was  extended  to  assignees.  And 
be  argued  that  the  senator  fi-om  Georgia  (Mr. 
Berrien),  had  admitted  the  design  of  selling  to 


foreigners  by  saying  that  the  value  of  the  stock 
would  be  diminished  by  excluding  foreigner" 
from  its  purchase.    He  considered  the  answer 
of  the  senator  double,  inconsistent,  and  coiitr 
dictory.     Ho  first  considered  the'  amendment 
unnecessaiy,  as  the  charter  already  confined 
original    subscriptions  to  our  own   citizens'* 
and  then  considered  it  would  injure  the  price 
of  the  stock  to  be  so  limited.    That  was  a  con- 
tradiction.   The  fact  was,  he  said,  that  this  bill 
was  to  resurrect,  by  smuggling,  the  old  United 
States  Bank,  which  was  a  Br.  jsh  concern-  and 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  make  the  British  the 
governors  and  masters  of  our  treasi^ry :  and  he 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion,  which 
was  granted,  and  they  stood— 19  to  2G  and 
were :  Yeas— Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King.  Linn 
McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce  Sevier 
Sturgeon.  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury,  Writ-ht 
and  Young-'— 19.    Navs — Messrs.  Archer  Bai'- 
row.  Bates,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton 
Dixon,  Evan.'s,  Graham,  Henderson,  Iluntine- 
ton,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Alerrick,  Miller,  Morehead 
Phelps,  Porter,. Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Sim- 
mons,   Smith,  of  Indiana,   Tallmadge   White 
and  Woodbridge — 2C.    Considering  this  a  vital 
question,  and  one  on  which  no  room  should  be 
left  for  the  majority  to  escape  the  responfj. 
bihty  of  putting  the  United  States  Trea.sury  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners— even  alien  enemies  in 
time  of  war,  as  well  as  rival  commercial  com- 
petitors in  time  of  peace — Mr.  Benton  moved 
the  same  prohibition  in  a  different  form.  It  was 
to  affix  it  to  the  eleventh  fundamental  rule  of 
the  eleventh  section  of  the  bill,  which  clotiies 
the  corporation  with  power  to  make  rules  to 
govern  the  assignment  of  stock :  his  amend 
ment  was  to  limit  these  assignments  to  Ameri- 
can citizens.    That  was  dillerent  from  his  flrst 
proposed  amendment,  which  included  both  origi- 
nal  subscribers   and  assignees.     The  senator 
from  Georgia  objected  to  that  amendment  as 
unnecessar)',  because  it  included  a  class  already 
prohibited  as  well  as  one  that  was  not.   Cer- 
tainly it  was  unnecessary  with  respect  to  one 
class,  but  necessary  with  respect  to  the  other- 
necessary  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  were 
not  willing  to  see  the  United  States  Trcasuiy 
owned  and  managed  by  foreigne.  s.    He  wished 
now  to  hear  what  the  senator  from  Georgia 
could  say  against  the  proposed  amendmcot,  in 
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Hr.  Berrien  answered :  "  He  hoped 


tie  amendment  would  not  prevaiL    The  origi- 
,  jubscribers  would  be  citizens  of  the  United 
Sutes.   To  debar  them  from  transferring  their 
j-t  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  stock, 
\ich  they  rendered  valuable  by  becoming  the 
Lchascrs  of  it."     Mr.  Benton  rejoined,  that 
[^amendment  did  not  propose  to  prevent  the 
original  subscribers  from  selling  their  stock,  or 
uf  assignee  from  selling;  the  only  design  of 
theamendnient  was  to  limit  all  these  sales  to 
imerican  citizens ;  and  that  would  be  its  only 
effect  if  adopted.    And  as  to  the  second  objec- 
tion, a  second  time  given,  that  it  would  injure 
thcTalue  of  the  stock,  he  said  it  was  a  strange 
itgmnent,  that  the  paltry  difference  of  value  in 
glares  to  the  stockholders  should  outweigh  the 
togcr  of  confiding  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  foreigners — subjects  of  foreign  poten- 
tttes.  He  asked  the  yeas,  which  were  granted 
-and  stood— 21  to  27 :   the  same  as  before, 
iritli  the  addition  of- some  senators  whj  had 
come  in.   These  several  proposed  amendments, 
tiid  the  manner  in  which  they  were  rejected, 
(smpleted  the  cxposuro  of  the  design  to  resus- 
citate the  defunct  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
iuit  as  ii  had  been, , with  its  foreign  stock- 
iioliicra,  and  extraordinary  privileges.    It  was 
i  to  Ik  the  old  bank  revived,  disguised,  and  smug- 
gled in.   It  was  to  have  the  same  capital  as  the 
j  old  one— thirty-five  millions  :  for  while  it  said 
the  capital  was  to  be  twenty-one  millions,  there 
j  m  a  clause  enabling  Congress  to  add  on  four- 
teen millions— which  it  would  do  as  soon  as  the 
[  Dill  passed.  Like  the  old  bank,  it  was  to  have  the 
Cttitcd  States  for  a  partner,  owning  seven  mil- 
}  lions  of  the  stock.    The  stock  was  all  to  go  to 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  for  the 
subscriptions  were  to  be  made  with  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
iiit)-who,  it  was  known,  would  appoint  the 
friends  of  the  old  bank ;  so  that  the  whole  sub- 
I  Kiiption  would  bo  in  her  hands ;  and  a  char- 
I  ter  for  her  fraudulently  and  dcceptiously  ob- 
jtained.    The  title  of  the  bill  was  fraudulent, 
Iheing  limited  to  the  management  of  the  "/jub- 
llic"  moneys,  while  the  body  of  it  conferred 
I  ill  the  privileges  known  to  the  three  distinct 
Ikiidsof banks:—!.  Circulation.    2.  Exchange. 
|3.  Discount  and  deposit — the  discount  being  in 
Ithe  most  oppressive  and  usurious  form  on  in- 
lludand  mere  neighborhood  bills  of  exchange. 


declared  by  the  charter  to  b«  foreign  bills  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  covering  these  local  loans, 

"Mr.  Walker  moved  an  amendment,  it- 
quiring  that  the  bills  in  which  the  Bank  shoi.ld' 
deal  should  be  drawn  at  short  dates,  and  )n 
goods  already  actually  shipped.    It  was  nega- 
tived by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: — Yeas — 
Messrs.  Allen,    Benton,    Buchanan,    Calhoun, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRob- 
erts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Rives,  Sevier, 
Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walk- 
er, Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young — 21.    Nays 
— Messrs.    Archer,    Barrow,    Bates,    Berrien, 
Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,    Dixon, 
Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Moiehead,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 27.    Mr.  Allen  moved  an  amendment 
to  make  the  directors,  in  case  of  suspension, 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
This  was  negatived  as  follows :  Yeas — Messrs. 
Allen,   Benton,    Buchanan,  Clay  of  Alabama, 
Cuthbert,  FiLion,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mou- 
ton, Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young— 20.     Nays — Messrs.  Ar- 
cher, Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of 
Kentucky,    Clayton,  Dixon,    Evans,  Graham. 
Ilendcson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Itlangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana, 
Southard,  Tallmadge,  White,  and  Woodbridgo 
—28." 

The  character  of  the  bill  having  been  shown 
by  the  amendments  offered  and  rejected,  there 
was  no  need  to  offer  any  more,  and  the  demo- 
cratic senators  ceased  opposition,  that  the  vote 
might  be  taken  on  the  bill :  it  was  so ;  and  the 
bill  was  passed  by  th©  standing  majority.  Con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate  without  alteration,  it 
was  returned  to  the  House,  and  thence  referred 
to  the  President  for  his  approval,  or  disapproval. 
It  was  disapproved,  and  returned  to  the  House, 
with  a  message  stating  his  objections  to  it ; 
where  it  gave  rise  to  some  violent  speaking, 
more  directed  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
President  than  to  the  objections  to  the  bill 
stated  in  his  message.  In  this  debate  Mr. 
Botts,  of  Virginia,  was  the  chief  speaker  on  one 
side,  inculpating  the  President :  Mr.  Gilmer  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Proffit  of  Indiana,  on  the 
other  were  the  chief  respondents  in  his  favor. 
The  vote  being  taken  there  appeared  103  for 
the  bill,  80  against  it — which  not  being  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds,  the  bill  was  rejected :  and 
so  ends  the  public  and  ostensible  history  of  the 
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second  attempt  to  establish  a  national  bank  at 
this  brief  Bession  under  the  guise,  and  disguise, 
of  a  misnomer :  and  a  long  one  at  that. 

The  negative  votes,  when  rejected  on  the  final 
vote  for  want  of  two-thirds  of  the  House,  were : 

"  Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  0. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks.  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack, 
Linn  Boyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Charles  Brown,  William  0.  Butler,  Patrick  C. 
Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  Reuben  Chapman, 
James  O.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  Richard  D. 
DavL'*,  John  B.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  Andrew 
W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards, 
Joseph  Egbert,  Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G. 
Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Fomance, 
James  Gerry,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  William  0. 
Goode,  Amos  Gustinc,  William  A.  Harris,  John 
Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck,jr.,  George 
S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Ilubard,  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter,  Charles  J.  Ingcrsoll,  William  W.  Ir- 
win, William  Jack.  Cave  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Dixon  II.  Lewis,  Abraham  McCIcUan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  John  McKeon, 
Francis  Mallory,  Albert  G.  Marchand,  John 
Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews,  William 
Medill,  John  Miller,  Peter  Newhar*,  William 
Parmentcr,  Samuel  Patridge,  V/iu.  W.  Payne, 
Arnold  Plumcr,  George  H.  Prolfit,  John  Rey- 
nolds, R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Lewis  Riggs,  James 
Rogers,  Tristram  Shaw,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
John  Snyder,  Le^vis  Steenrod,  George  Sweney, 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Van  Burcn,  Aaron 
Ward,  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  AVeller, 
John  Westbrook,  James  W.  Williams,  Henry 
A.  Wise,  Fernando  Wood. 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

SECRET  IIISTOUY  OF  THE  SECOND  BILL  FOR  A 
FISCAL  AGENT,  CAL -ED  FISCAL  CORPORATION: 
ITS  ORIGIN  WITH  MIC  TYLER :  ITS  PROGRESS 
THROUGH  CONGRESS  UNDER  HIS  LEAD:  ITS 
REJECTION  UNDER  HIS  VETO. 

SooN  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  this  ex- 
tra session — in  the  course  of  the  first  week  of  it 
—Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  held  a  conversation 
with  a  whig  member  of  the  House,  in  which  he 
suggested  to  him  that  "  a  couple  of  genilemcn 
of  about  their  size,"  might  become  important 
men  in  this  country — leading  men — and  get  the 
control  of  the  government.  An  explanation 
was  requested — and  given.  It  was  to  with- 
draw Mr.  Tyler  from  the  whig  party,  and  make 
him  the  head  of  a  third  party,  in  which  those 


who  did  it  would  become  chiefs,  and  hare  con. 
trol  in  the  administration.  This  was  the 
planation;  and  the  scheme  was  based,  not  udo 
any  particular  circumstances,  but  upon  a  jtno 
ledge  of  Mr.  Tyler's  character  and  antecedents" 
and  upon  a  calculation  that  he  would  be  dazzled 
with  the  jdea  of  being  the  head  o^a  party  and 
let  the  government  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  pleased  him— his  indolence,  and  want  of 
business  habits  disqualifying  him  for  the  labors 
of  administration.  Democratic  doctrines  were 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  party,  especially  on. 
position  to  a  national  bank :  but  recruits  fm 
all  parties  received.  The  whig  member  ^ 
whom  this  suggestion  for  the  third  party  wag 
made,  declined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ■ 
nor  was  he  further  consulted.  But  his  eves 
were  opened,  and  he  had  to  sec ;  and  he  saw 
other  whigs  do  what  he  would  not.  And  ho 
had  received  a  clue  which  led  tothecompre. 
hension  of  things  which  he  did  not  see,  and  had 
got  an  insight  that  would  make  him  obseirant, 
But  his  lips  were  scaled  under  an  injunction' 
and  remained  so,  as  far  as  the  pubH';  wa.s  con^ 
cemed.  I  never  heard  him  quoted  for  a  word 
on  the  subject ;  but  either  himself,  or  some  one 
equally  well  informed,  must  have  given  Jlr. 
Clay  exact  information  ;  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  at  every  lick 
as  he  did  in  his  replies  to  Mr.  Rives  and  .Mr. 
Archer  in  the  debate  on  the  first  veto  messa»: 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  movement  went  on :  Mr.  Tyler  fell  into  I 
it :   the  new  party  germinated,  micro.scopical- 
ly  small ;  but  potent  in  the  President's  veto  | 
power.    A  national  bank  was  the  touchstone; 
and  that  involved  a  courtship  with  the  dcmoc- 1 
racy — a  breach  with  the  whigs.    The  democra- 
cy rejoiced,  and  patted  Mr.  Tyler  on  the  shoul- 
der—even those  who  despised  thenewpartj;! 
for  they  deemed  it  fair  to  avail  themselves  of  a  | 
treachery  of  which  they  were  not  the  authors; 
and  felt  it  to  be  a  retributive  justice  to  dcprlTe  I 
the  whigs  of  the  fruits  of  a  \'ictory  which  they  I 
had  won  by  log-cabin,  coonskin,  and  hard  cider  I 
tactics ;  and  especially  to  effect  the  depriMtion  I 
in  the  person  of  one  whom  they  had  taken  from  | 
the  democratic  camp,  and  set  up  against  his  e 
friends — the  more  annoying  to  them  because  he  i 
could  tell  of  their  supposed  n^isdeedswhcnht] 
was  one  of  them.    To  break  their  heads  with  I 
such  a  stick  had  retribution  in  it,  as  well  ail 
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-tiflcation:  and  Mr.  Tyler  was  greatly  ex- 
l^ed.  To  the  whigs,  it  was  a  galling  and  mor- 
tifyin"'  desertion,  and  ruinous  besides.  A  na- 
Afbank  was  their  life— the  vital  principle— 
jithcut  which  they  could  not  live  as  a  party— 
the  power  which  was  to  give  them  power : 
hich  was  to  beat  down  their  adversaries— up- 
l^ld  themselves— and  give  them  the  political 

1  ^y  financial  control  of  the  Union.  To  lose 
.  ^jg  to  lose  the  fruits  of  the  election,  with 
Ibe  prospect  of  losing  the  party  itself.  Indig- 
jition  was  their  pervading  feeling ;  but  the 
stake  was  too  great  to  be  given  up  in  a  pas- 
lion;  and  policy  required  the  temporizing  ex- 
pedient of  conciliation— the  proud  spirit  of  Mr. 
Ciar  finding  it  hard  to  bend  to  it ;  but  yielding 
I  little  at  first.  The  breach  with  the  whigs 
m3  resolved  on :  how  to  effect  it  without  too 
nnch  rudeness— without  a  violence  which 
ifould  show  him  an  aggressor  as  well  as  a  de- 
^rtcr— was  the  difficulty ;  and  indirect  methods 
UK  taken  to  effect  it.  Newspapers  in  his 
interest— the  Madisoniun  at  Washington  and 
ydd  at  New  York— vituperated  the  whig 
pjrty  and  even  his  cabinet  ministers.  Slights 
mj neglects  were  t)ut  upon  those  ministers:  tlie 
bank  question  was  to  complete  the  breach  ;  but 
only  after  a  long  management  which  should  have 
theappcarance  of  keeping  faith  with  the  whigs, 
jud  tb  ing  the  blame  of  the  breach  upon 
them.  This  brintrs  us  to  the  point  of  commenc- 
ing the  history  of  the  second  fiscal  bank  bill, 
ending  with  a  second  veto,  and  an  open  rupture 
between  the  President  and  the  whigs. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  bill  was  laid  in 
the  death'ol'  the  first  one  ;  as  the  seed  of  a  sep- 
aration from  his  cabinet  was  planted  in  the 
same  place.  The  first  veto  message,  in  reject- 
ing one  bill,  gave  promise  to  accept  another, 
and  even  defined  the  kind  of  bill  which  the 
Prt.-iJent  could  approve :  this  was  encouraging 
to  the  whigs.  But  that  first  veto  was  resolved 
upon,  and  the  message  for  it  drawn,  without 
consultation  with  his  cabinet — without  refer- 
ence to  them ;  and  without  their  knowledge — 
eicept  from  hearsay  and  accident.  They  first 
fot  wind  of  it  in  street  rumor,  and  in  para- 
eraphs  in  the  Madisonian,  and  in  letters  to  the 
fa  York  Herald :  and  got  the  first  know- 
ledge nf  it  from  coming  in  upon  the  President 
while  lie  was  drawing  it.  This  was  a  great 
flight  to  his  cabinet,  and  very  unaccountable  to 
Misters  who,  only  two  short  months  before, 


had  been  solicited'  to  remain  in  their  places" 
had  been  saluted  with  expressions  of  confr 
dence ;  and  cheered  with  the  declaration  that 
their  advice  and  counsel  would  be  often  wanted. 
They  felt  the  slight  of  the  neglected  consulta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  disappointment  in  the  re> 
jectcd  bill ;  but  the  President  consoled  them 
for  the  disappointment  (saying  nothing  about 
the  slight)  by  showing  himself  ready,  and  even 
impatient  for  another  bill.  This  readiness  for 
another  bill  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Ewing,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation .of  his  office  addressed  to  the  President ; 
dated  Sept.  11th,  1841 : 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  ICth  of  August  I 
called  at  your  chamber,  and  found  you  prepar- 
ing the  first  veto  message,  to  bo  despatched  to 
the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  War  came  in  also, 
and  you  read  a  portion  of  the  message  to  us. 
He  observed  that  though  the  veto  would  create 
a  great  sensation  in  Congress,  yet  he  thought 
the  minds  of  our  friends  better  prepared  for  it 
than  they  were  some  days  ago,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  calmly  received,  especially  as  it  did 
not  shut  out  all  hope  of  .a  bank.  To  this  you 
replied,  that  you  really  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  about  it;  that  you 
had  sufBciently  indicated  the  kind  of  a  bank 
you  would  approve,  and  that  Congress  might, 
if  they  saw  fit,  pass  such  a  bill  in  three  days." 

Mr.  Bell,  the  Secretary  of  War,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  Ewing,  thus 
gives  his  account  of  the  same  interview : 

•'  I  called  on  the  President  on  official  business 
on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  l(5th  of  August, 
before  the  first  veto  message  was  sent  in.  I 
found  bira  reading  the  message  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  did  mo  the  honor  to  read 
the  material  passage.)  to  me.  Upon  reading 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  superior  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  business  done  by  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  furnishing 
exchanges  between  dift'erent  States  and  sections 
of  the  Union,  I  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  bank  which  should 
be  restricted  to  dealing  in  exchanges,  that  I  in- 
terrupted him  in  th^  ading,  and  asked  if  I  was 
to  understand  (by  wnat  ho  had  just  read)  that 
he  was  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  a  bank  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  offices  or  agen- 
cies in  the  States,  having  the  privilege,  without 
their  assent,  to  deal  in  exchanges  between  them, 
and  in  foreign  bills.  He  promptly  replied  that 
he  thought  experience  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  such  a  power  in  the  government.  And  (after 
some  further  remarlcs  fiivorable  to  such  a  bill) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  pass  a  bill  wliich  would  au< 
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iwer  all  necessary  purposes — that  it  could  be 
done  in  three  days." 

Such  are  the  concurrent  statements  of  two 
of  the  cabinet ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Stuart,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Virginia,  thus  gives  his  statement  to  the  same 
effect  in  his  account  of  the  readiness  of  the 
President,  amounting  to  anxiety,  for  the  intro- 
duction and  passage  of  a  second  bill. 

"  After  the  adjournment  of  the  House  f  on  the 
ICth  of  August),  Mr.  Pearcc  of  Maryland  (then 
a  representative  in  Congress,  now  a  senator) 
called  at  my  boarding-house,  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  there  w.as 
still  some  hope  of  compromising  the  difliculties 
between  Congress  and  the  President,  by  adopt- 
ing a  bank  bill  on  the  basis  of  a  proposition 
which  had  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Bayard 
(Richard  H.)  in  the  Senate,  modified  so  as  to 
leave  out  the  last  clause  which  authorized  the 
conversion  of  the  agencies  into  offices  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  on  certain  contingencies.  He 
produced  to  me  a  portion  of  the  Senate  journal, 
containing  that  proposition,  with  the  obnoxious 
clause  crossed  out  with  ink  ;  and  requested  me 
to  visit  the  President  and  see  if  we  could  not 
adjust  the  difficulty.  At  first  I  declined,  but  at 
length  yielded  to  his  desire,  and  promised  to 
do  so.  About  5  o'clock,  I  drove  to  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  but  found  him  engaged  with  a  dis- 
tinguished (Jeiiincralic  Bcn&tor.  This  I  thought 
rather  a  bad  omen ;  but  I  made  known  my  wish 
for  a  private  audience ;  which  in  a  few  minutes 
was  granted.  This  was  the  first  occasion  c  '. 
which  I  had  ventured  to  apjjroach  the  I'resident 
on  the  subject.  I  made  known  to  him  at  once 
the  object  of  my  visit,  and  expressed  the  hoi)e 
that  some  measure  might  be  adopted  to  heal 
the  division  between  himself  and  the  whig  party 
in  Congress.  I  informed  him  of  the  existence 
of  the  committee  to  which  I  referred,  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  those  who  composed  it, 
and  relied  on  their  age  and  known  character  for 
prudence  and  moderation,  as  the  best  guaran- 
tees of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  whig  party 
in  Congress.  Ho  seemed  to  meet  me  in  the 
proper  temper,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
fair  ground  of  compromise  might  yet  be  agreed 
upon.  I  then  made  known  what  I  had  heard 
of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bayard's  pro- 

rsition.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  it  with  me  ? 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  pi-oduced  the 
paper,  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Pearcc  with  the  clause  struck  out,  as  above 
stated.  Ho  read  it  over  carefully,  and  said  it 
would  do,  making  no  objection  wliatevcr  to  the 
clause  in  regard  to  the  establisinncnt  of  agencies 
in  the  several  States  without  tlieir  assent.  But 
he  said  the  capital  was  too  large,  and  referred 
to  Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Jaudou  as  authority 
to  prove  that  ten  or  flftecn  millions  would  be 
enough.  I  objected  that  it  might  hereafter  be 
found  insuffidrnt ;  and  as  the  charter  had  twenty 


years  to  run,  it  might  bo  as  well  to  proTiH. 
against  a  contmgency  which  would  leave  the  r 
ernmcnt  dependent  on  the  bank  for  pcimi^sm  ♦ 
enlarge  the  capital ;  and  to  obviate  the  difBeX 
I  suggested  the  propriety  of  giving  to  Con  "ro« 
the  power  to  increase  it  as  the  public  exijrcnc 
should  require.    To  this  he  assented-  Tn    l 
his  direction  I  made  the  note  on  the  margin  of 


said :  'Now  if  you  will  send  me  this  bill  Twin 
sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours.'  (After  iufomZ 
the  President  that  there  was  a  statute  in  V 


wrote  on  the  margin  the  following  wordrwhioh 
were  to  come  in  after  the  word  '  or.'  andlX! 
the  word  'bank'  in  the  first  Hneof  the  prono  i 
tionof  Jlr.  Bayartl,  (the  blank  lino  in  this  paner " 
'In  case  such  agencies  arc  forbidden  WtC 
laws  of  the  State.'  I  remonstrated  against  tlii^ 
addition  as  unnecessary,  and  not  meetin"  ti,! 
objection ;  but  he  said :  '  Let  it  sland  fo''r  thp 
present ;  I  will  think  about  it.'— The  President 
then  instructed  me  to  go  to  Jlr.  "Webster  and 
have  tlie  bill  prepared  at  once ;  and  as  I  ro^eto 
leave  him,  after  cautioning  me  not  to  expose 
him  to  the  charge  of  dictatiiic:  to  ConTc-s  he 
held  my  right  hand  in  his  left,  and  rarsinc.''lii3 
right  hand  upwards,  exclaimed  with  mucirfeel 
ing  :  •  Stuart !  if  you  ciin  be  instrumental  in 
passing  this  bill  through  Congress,  I  will  esteem 
you  the  best  friend  I  have  on  earth." 

The  original  paper  of  Mr.  Bayard,  here  refer- 
red to,  .with  the  President's  autographic  emenda 
tions  upon  it,  were  iti  the  iwssession  of  Mr,  Ben- 
ton, and  burnt  in  the  conflagration  of  his  house, 
books  and  papers,  in  February,  1(355. 

These  statements  from  Messrs.  Ewin;:  Bell 
and  Stuart  are  enough  (tliough  others  mi^ht 
be  added)  to  show  that  Mr.  Tyler,  at  the  time 
that  he  sent  in  the  first  veto  luessage.  wiB  k 
favor  of  a  second  bill— open  and  earnest  in 
his  professions  for  it— imi)atieut  fur  its  ad- 
vent—and ready  to  sign  it  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  only  question  is  whether  these 
professions  were  sincere,  or  only  phrases  to  de- 
ceive the  whigs — to  calm  the  commotion  which 
raged  in  their  camp— and  of  which  he  was  well  in- 
formed— and  to  avert  the  storm  which  was  ready 
to  burst  upon  him ;  trusting  all  the  while  to  the 
chapter  of  contbgencies  to  swamp  the  bill  in 
one  of  the  two  Houses,  or  to  furnish  pretests 
for  a  second  veto  if  it  should  corue  hack  to  his 
hands.  The  progress  of  the  narrative  must 
solve  the  problem ;  and,  therefore,  let  it  pro- 
ceed. 
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The  18th  of  August— the  day  on  which  Mr, 
Cljv  ffns  to  have  spoken  in  the  Senate  on  the 
first  v('o   message,  and  which   subject  was 
then  postponed  on   the   motion  of  Mr.   Ber- 
en  for  reasons  which  he  decUned  to  state — 
M  TyltT  h'''!  "  ™cet'"B  ^^'^''^  '"^  cabinet,  in 
hicli  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill  were  dis- 
j,^  and  agreed  upon  — the  two  members 
picked  out  (one  in  each  House-  Mr.  Sergeant 
1  Mr.  Berrien)  to  conduct  it — the  cabinet 
ioTJtcd  to  stand  by  him  (the  President)  and  see 
that  the  bill  passed.     Mr.  Ewing  gives  this  ac- 
count, of  this  (lays'  work,  in  his  letter  of  resign  a- 
tion  addressed  to  the  President. 
«I  then  said  to  you, '  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
noasc  havin;;  ascertained  your  views  will  pass 
•  bill  in  conformity  to  them,  provided  they  can 
he  satisfied  that  it  would  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  Treasury,  and  relieve  the  country.'    You 
tkn  said/ cannot  my  cabinet  see  that  this  is 
brouMit  about  ?    You  must  stand  by  me  in  this 
ememcy.    Cannot  you  see  that  a  bill  passes 
Con'ixss'such  as  I  can  approve  without  incon- 
imeyV  I  declared  again  my  belief  that  such 
iliiil  might  be  passed.    And  you  then  said  to 
jie  what  do  you  understand  to  be  my  opin- 
ions }    State  them :   so  that  I  may  see  that 
i  there  is  no  misapprehension  about   them.'    I 
then  said  that  I  understood  you  to  be  of  opin- 
ion that  Cor.j;ress  might  charter  a  bank  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  giving  it  its  location  here. 
To  this  j'ou  assented.    That  they  might  au- 
iiorize  such  bank  to  establish  offices  of  discount 
ud  deposit  in  the  several  States,  with  the  assent 
of  the  States.    To  this  you  replied, '  don't  name 
I  discounts :  they  have  been  the  source  of  the 
I  most  abominable  corruptions,  and  are  wholly 
unnecessary  to  enable  the  bank  to  discharge  its 
dnties  to  the  country  and  the  government.'    I 
I  observfd  in  reply  that  I  was  proposing  nothing, 
I  but  simply  endeavoring  to  state  what  I  had  un- 
IdeRtood  to  lie  your  opii>.in  as  to  the  powers 

I  irMch  Congress  might  constitutionally  confer  on 
I J  bank;  that  on  that  point  I  stood  corrected. 

I I  then  proceeded  to  say  tliat  I  luiderstood  you 
I  to  be  of  opinion  that  Congress  might  authorize 
I  such  bank  to  establish  agencies  in  the  several' 
I  States,  with  power  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange, 
I  mtiiout  the  assent  of  the  States,  to  which  you 
I  replied, 'yes,  if  they  be  foreign  bills,  or  bills 
I  drawn  in  one  State  and  payable  in  another. 
iThat  is  all  the  power  necessary  for  transmitting 
I  the  public  funds  and  regulating  exchanges  and 
Ithe  currency.'  Mr.  Webster  then  expressed, 
Tin  strong  terms,  his  opinion  that  such  a  charter 
I  irouU  answer  all  just  purposes  of  government 
lad  be  satisfactory  to  the  people ;  and  declared 
I  his  preference  for  it  over  any  which  had  been 
I  proposed,  especially  as  it  dispensed  with  the  as- 
lEcntofthe  States  to  the  creation  of  an  institu- 


tion necessary  for  carrying  on  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  government.    He  examined  it  at  some 
length,  both  as  to  its  constitutionality  and  itn 
influence  on  the  currency  and  exchanges,  in  all 
which  views  you  expressed  your  concurrence, 
desired  that  such  a  bill  should  be  introduced, 
and  especially  that  it  siiould  go  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  yonrfrienda.  To  my  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Sergeant  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  you 
replied  that  he  would.  You  especially  requested 
Mr.  Webster  and  myself  to  communicate  with 
Messrs.  Berrien  and  Sergeant  on  the  subject,  to 
whom  you  said  you  had  promised  to  address  a 
note,  but  you  doubted  not  that  this  personal 
communication  would  be  equally  satisfactory 
You  desired  us,  also,  in  communicating  with 
those  gentlemen,  not  to  commit  you  iiersonally, 
lest,  this  being  recognized  as  your  measure,  it 
might  be  made  '  subject  of  comp.aristn  to  your 
prejudice  in  the  course  of  discussion.    You  and 
Mr.  AVebster  then  conversed  about  the  particu- 
lar wording  of  the  ICth  fundamental  article,, 
containing  the  gr.ant  ot  powci   to  deal  in  ex- 
changes, and  of  It''     connect^^n  in  whicV.  that 
grant  should  be  introduced;  you  also  f'  oke  of 
the  name  of  the  institution,  desiring  tlr.'  that 
should  be  changed.    To  this  I  obj  i-Ui\  as  it 
would  probably  be  made  a  subject  ol  ridicule, 
but  you  insisted  that  there       s  much  in  a  name, 
and  this  institution  ough,   not  to  be  called  a 
bank.    !Mr.  W\>bster  undc  took  to  adapt  it  in 
this  particular  to  your  wishes.    Mr.  Bell  then 
observed  to  Mr.  Webster  and  my.«elf  that  we 
had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  if  this  were  not  im- 
mediately attended  to,  another  bill,  less  accept- 
able, might  be  got  up  and  reported.   We  replied 
that  we  would  lose  no  time.    Mr.  Webster  ac- 
cordingly called  on  Messi  .  Berrien  and  Ser- 
geant immediately,  and  I  waited  on  them  by  his 
appointment  at  5  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  and 
agreed  upon  the  principles  of  the  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  your  expressed  wishes.    And  I  am 
apprised  of  the  fact,  though  it  did  not  occur  in 
my  pre.«ence,  that  after  the  bill  was  drawn  up, 
and  before  it  was  reported,  it  was  seen  and  ex- 
amined by  vourself ;  that  your  attention  was 
siiecially  fti  Ivil  •  >  the  ICth  fundamental  article : 
that  on  iiif     \:imination  you  concurred  in  its 
provisions :  that  at  the  same  time  its  name  was 
so  modified  as  to  meet  your  approbation :  and 
the  bill  was  reported  and  passed,  in  all  essential 
parti<  hilars,  as  it  was  when  it  came  through  your 
hands." 

The  sixteenth  fundamental  article,  hero  de- 
clared to  have  been  especially  examined  and 
approved  by  the  President,  was  the  part  of  the 
bill  on  which  he  afteiTN'ards  rested  his  objections 
to  its  approval,  and  the  one  that  had  been  pre- 
viously adjusted  to  suit  him  in  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Stuart :  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  Mr.  Berrien 
(mentioned  as  the  President's  choice  to  conduc* 
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the  bill  through  the  two  Houses),  were  the  two 
members  that  actually  did  it :  and  they  did  it 
with  a  celerity  which  subjected  themselTes  to 
great  censure  j  but  which  corresponded  with  the 
President's  expressed  desire  to  have  it  back  in 
three  days.  Every  part  of  the  bill  was  made  to 
suit  him.  The  title,  about  which  he  was  so 
solicitous  to  preserve  his  consistency,  and  about 
which  his  cabinet  was  so  fearful  of  incurring 
ridicule,  was  also  adjusted  to  his  desire.  Mr. 
Bell  says  of  this  ticklish  point :  "  A  name,  he 
(the  President)  said,  was  important  What 
should  it  be  ?  Fiscal  Institute  would  do."  It 
was  objected  to  by  a  mcmber^of  the  cabinet,  and 
Fiscal  Bank  preferred.  He  replied,  "  there  was 
a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and  he  did  not  want  the 
word  bank  to  appear  in  the  bill."  Finally, 
Fiscal  Corporation  was  agree<l  upon.  Other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  in  their  letters  of  resig- 
nation, who  were  present  on  the  18th,  when  the 
bill  was  agreed  upon,  corroborated  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ewing,  in  all  particulars.  Mr. 
Badger  said,  "  It  was  then  distinctly  stated  and 
understood  that  such  an  institution  (the  plan 
before  the  cibinet)  met  the  approbation  of  the 
President,  and  was  deemed  by  him  free  from 
constitutional  objections ;  that  he  desired  (if 
Congress  should  deem  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
the  subject  during  the  session)  that  such  an 
institution  should  bo  adopted  by  that  body,  and 
that  the  ihembers  of  his  cabinet  should  aid  in 
bringing  about  tliat  result :  and  Messrs.  Web- 
ster and  Ewing  were  specially  requested  by  the 
President  to  have  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject with  certain  members  of  Congress.  In  con- 
sequence of  what  passed  at  this  meeting  I  saw 
such  f(iends  in  Ccngress  as  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  approach,  and  uiged  ui)on  them  the  passage 
of  a  bill  to  establish  such  an  institution  (the 
one  agreed  upon),  assuring  them  that  I  did  not 
doubt  it  would  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Bull  is  i\ill  and  particular  in  his 
statement,  nnd  especially  on  the  point  of  consti- 
tutionality in  tho  ICth  fundamental  article — 
the  reference  to  Mr.  Webster  on  that  point — 
his  aflirmativo  opinion,  and  tho  concurrence  of 
the  President  in  it.  A  part  of  the  statement  is 
hero  given — enough  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  President  then  gave  tho  outline  of  si  ,h 
a  bank,  or  fiscal  institution,  as  ho  thought  lie 
could  sanction.  It  was  to  be  in  tho  District  of 
Columbia,  to  have  tho  privilege  cf  issuing  its 


own  notes  receive  moneys  on  deposit,  and  h 
deal  m  bills  -f  exchange  between  tlie  sZ 
and  between  he  United  States  and  f^' 
states.  But  he  wished  to  have  tlieoDi& 
his  cabinet  upon  it.  His  own  consistency  Jl 
reputation  must  bo  looked  to.  He  consiS 
his  cabinet  his  friends,  who  must  stand  bv  <^ 
defend  whatever  he  did  upon  the  subject  H 
appealed  particularly  to  Mr.  Webster  for  h\' 
opinion  on  the  point  of  consistency  •  and  wh 
ther  there  was  not  a  clear  distinction  bctw^t 
the  old  bank  of  the  United  States--aS  ? 
dispount  and  deposit— and  the  one  he  n 
thought  of  proposing ;  and  whether  the  conT 
tutional  question  was  not  different  He 
minded  us  that  in  all  his  fornier  seeches  ^n 
reports,  he  had  taken  the  ground  that  ConJ„ 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  clmrtcrabint 
which  had  the  power  of  local  discount  M, 
Webster'  pointed  out  tho  distinction  bctwwn 
the  two  ^plans,  which  appeared  to  be  satisfactory 

On  the  point  of  havin»»  him^'.f  understood 
and  all  chance  for  misunderstanding  obviated, 
the  President  was  very  particular,  and  requested 
Mr.  Ewing  to  repeat  what  he  (the  President) 
had  said.  Mr.  Ewing  did  so ;  and  having  at  one 
point  deviated  from  the  President's  understand- 
ing, he  was  stopped— corrected— set  right;  and 
then  allowed  to  go  on  to  tho  end.  Mr.  Bell's 
own  words  must  tell  the  rest.   ' 

"  The  President  said  ho  was  then  understood 
He  i-equested  Mr.  Webster  particularly  to  eom- 
municatc  with  tho  gentlemen  (Messrs,  Sergeant 
and  Berrien),  who  had  waited  iiiion  liim  that 
morning,  and  to  let  them  know  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  had  come.  He  also  requested  Sir. 
Ewing  to  aid  in  getting  the  subject  properly  be^  1 
foi-c  Congress.  He  requested  that  they  would 
take  care  not  to  commit  him  by  wlint  they  said 
to  members  of  Congress,  to  iiny  intention  to 
dictate  to  Congress.  They  niif;ht  express  their 
confidence  and  belief  that  sucli  a  bill  as  had  just 
been  agreed  upon  would  receive  his  .sanction ; 
but  it  should  be  as  matter  of  inference  from  his 
veto  message  and  liis  gcncru!  views.  lie  tin  nght 
he  might  request  that  tho  mea.surc  shoold  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  some  friend  of  hi<  own 
upon  whom  ho  could  rely.  Mr.  Sci(,Mnt  \nj 
named,  and  lie  expressed  himself  satistiud  lint 
he  should  havo  charge  of  it.  lie  also  n\mid 
a  y,  J.'tt  to  see  tho  bill  before  it  was  presented  to 
the  House,  if  it  could  be  so  managed." 

Thus  instructed  and  cqui])ped,  'H  iiieuiben  I 
of  tho  cabinet  went  f-.  th  as  reiiuestcd,  nnd  had  I 
such  success  in  preparing  a  innjority  of  the  meO'l 
bcrs  of  each  House  for  the  reception  of  this  Fii-j 
cat  Corporation  bill,  and  fur  its  acceptance  alw  [ 
that  it  was  taken  up  to  tho  exclusion  of  all  bii» 
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jjg  hurried  along,  and  passed  incontinently— 
"  shown  in  the  public  history  of  the  bill  in  the 
ILeding  chapter;  and  with  such  disregard  of 
decent  appearances,  as  drew  upon  the  President's 
t,o  conductors  of  the  bill  (Messrs.  Sergeant 
i  Berrien)  much  censure  at  the  time — to  be 
ffitoed,  like  the  first ;  and  upon  objections  to 
that  ICA  fundamental  rule,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  such  careful  consideration— of 
aatographic  correction— clear  understanding— 
tfd  solemn  ratification.   And  here  the  opportu- 
nity occurs,  and  the  occasion  requires,  the  cor- 
-ction  of  a  misapprehension  into  which  senators 
fell  (and  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Berrrcn),  the 
to  he  disappointed  the  public  and  the  Senate 
.    jtting  off  the  debate  on  the  first  veto  mes- 
gje,  and  taking  up  the  bankrupt  bill.    He  de- 
clined to  give  a  reason  for  that  motion,  and  sus- 
picion assigned  it  to  an  imperious  requisition  on 
the  part  of  the  senators'  who  had  taken  the 
bjnkrupt  act  to  their  bosoms,  and  who  held  the 
6te  of  Mr.  Clay's  leading  measures  in  their 
Isnds.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  this  was 
I  mistake,  and  that  this  postponement,  as  well 
IS  the  similar  one  the  dny  before,  were  both 
yielded  to  conciliate  Mr.  Tyler— to  save  him 
from  irritation  (for  he  had  a  nervous  terror  of 
Jlr.  Clay's  impending  speech)  while  the  now 
bill  was  in  process  of  concoction.     This  pro- 
cess was  commenced  on  the  ICth  of  August, 
continued  on  the  17th,  and  concluded  on  the 
18th.  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  the  postponement 
of  his  anti-Tcto  speech  both  on  the  17th  and  on 
the  18th,  not  to  disturb  this  concoction ;  and 
ipokc  on  the  19th— being  the  day  after  the  pre- 
pircd  bill  liad  been  completed,  and  confided  to 
Its  sponsors  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.    All 
this  is  derived  from  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Stuart's 
lubscqucnt  publication,  to  comprehend  which 
liill},  his  account  of  his  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject mnst  be  tuken  up  from  the  moment  of  his 
leaving  the  President's  house,  that  night  of  the 
ICth;  and  premising,  that  the  whig  joint  com- 
mittee of  which  he  siKiaks,  was  a  standing  little 
My  of  eminent  wliigs,  whose  business  it  was 
tofixupmon.surcs  for  the  action  of  the  whole 
party  in  Congress.  AVith  this  preliminary  view, 
the  important  statement  of  Mr.  Stuart  will  bo 
(iven. 

"Upon  leaving  the  President,  I  took  a  hack, 
lind  drove  immediately  to  Mr.  Webster's  lodg- 
ings, which  were  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  city ; 


but,  unfortunately  he  was  not  at  home.    I  then 
returned  to  my  boarding-house,  where  I  told 
what  had  transpired  to  my  mei^smates,  Mr. 
Summers,  and  others.    After  tea  I  went  to  the 
meeting  of  the  joint  committee,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.    I  there  -communicated  to  Mr. 
Sergeant,  before  the  committee  was  called  to 
order,  what  had  occurred  between  the  President 
and  myself.    When  the  committee  was  first  or- 
ganized there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and 
Uifierence  of  opinion ;  and  an  animated  debate 
ensued  on  various  propositions  which  were  sul)- 
luitted.    Finally  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
to  state  to  the  committee  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  President  and  myself;  which  I  did, 
accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  I  thought 
would  have  a  tendency  to  allay  excitement,  and 
lead  to  wise  and  dispassionate  conclusions.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  committee  concluded  to 
recommend  to  the  whig  party,  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  accede  to  the  President's  views. 
A  difficulty  was  then  suggested,  that  the  veto 
message  had  been  made  the  order  of  the  day  at 
noon,  and  Mr.  Clay  had  the  floor ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  debate  might  possibly  assume 
such  a  character  as  to  defeat  our  purposes  of 
conciliation.   Mr.  Mangum  at  once  pledged  him- 
self that  Mr.  Clay  should  ofler  no  obstacle  to 
the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties ;  and  engaged 
to  obtain  his  assent  to  the  postponement  of  the 
orders  of  the  day,  until  we  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  reporting  to  a  general  meeting  of 
the  whig  party,  and  ascertaining  whether  they 
would  bo  willing  to  accept  a  bank  on  the  basis 
agreed  on  by  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself— with  this 
understanding  the  committee  adjourned.    On 
the  next  day  (17th  of  August)  Sir.  Mangum, 
with  Mr.  Clay's  assent,  moved  the  postponement 
of  the  discussion  of  the  veto,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  (see  Senate  Journal,  p.  170) :  and  on  the 
18th  of  August  tho  subject  was  again,  with 
Mr.  Clay's  concurrence,  ijostponed,  on  tho  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Berrien.    (Senate  Journal,  p.  173.) 
During  this  time  tho  whigs  held  their  general 
meeting,  and  agreed  to  adopt  a  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's plan ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Berrien 
were  requested  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
drawn  ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  an  inteniew 
with  tho  President  to  bo  certain  that  there  was 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  his  opinions.    From 
this  statement,  conflnncd  by  the  journals  of 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  seen  with  how  much  truth 
Mr.  Tyler  has  charged  Mr.  Clay  with  an  intol- 
erant and  dictatorial  spirit,  and  a  settled  pur- 
pose to  embarrass  his  administration.    So  far 
tVom  such  being  tho  fact,  I  state  upon  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Clay  made  every 
sacrifice  consistent  with  honor  and  patriotism, 
to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Mr.  Tyler.    Tho  result 
of  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien, 
was  tho  second  bank  bill,  vmich  these  distiu< 
guished  jurists  supposed  to  bo  in  conformity 
with  tho  Presidenrs  views. 

From  this  array  of  testimony  it  would  sjem 
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certain  that  the  President  was  sincerely  in  fivor 
of  passing  this  second  bill :  but  this  account  has 
a  per  contra  side  to  it ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  signs  and  facts  on  the  other  side  which 
show  him  against  it  from  the  beginning.  These 
items  are : — 1.  The  letters  in  the  New  York 
Hierald;  which,  from  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  told  beforehand  what  the  President  was 
to  do,  had  acquired  a  credit  not  to  be  despised ; 
and  which  foreshadowed  the  veto,  lauding  the 
Pf%sident  and  vituperating  his  cabinet.  2.  A 
sinister  rumor  to  that  effect  circulating  in  the 
city,  and  countenanced  by  the  new  friends  who 
were  intimate  with  the  President.  3.  The  con- 
course of  these  at  his  house.  4.  The  bitter  op- 
position to  it  from  the  same  persons  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  ;  a  circumstance  on 
which  Mr.  Clay  often  remarked  in  debate,  with 
a  significant  implication*  5.  What,  happened 
to  Mr.  Bell ;  and  which  was  this :  on  the  17th 
day  of  August  Jlr.  Tyler  requested  him  to 
make  up  a  statement  from  the  operations  of 
the  war  department  (its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments) to  show  the  advantage  of  such  a  bank 
as  they  had  agreed  upon,  and  to  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  it.  Mr.  Bell  complied  with  alac- 
rity, and  carried  the  statement  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself  the  same  evening — expecting  to  be 
thanked  for  his  zeal  and  activity.  Quito  the 
contrary.  "  lie  received  tlw  statements  which 
I  gave  him  (writes  Mr.  Bell)  with  manifest  in- 
diilerence,  and  alarmed  mo  by  remarking  that 
he  began  to  doubt  whether  ho  would  give  his 
assent  (as  I  understood  hiip)  to  any  bill." 
C.  ^Vhat  happened  to  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
'  Ewing,  and  which  is  thus  related  by  the  latter 
in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President: 
"  You  asked  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  each  to 
prepare  aad  present  you  an  ai-gument  touch- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  (as  agreed 
upon);  uid  l)eforo  those  arguments  could  be 
prepared  and  read  by  you,  you  declared,  us  I 
heard  and  believe,  to  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
House,  that  you  would  cut  olf  your  right  hand 
rather  than  approve  it.  7.  What  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Tlioinpson  of  Indiana 
in  the  debate  on  the  veto  of  lliis  bill,  and  which 
thus  apfjenrs  on  the  Congress  Register :  "  Mr. 
Wise  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  alwayi*  felt 
perfectly  assured  that  the  President  would  not 
sign  a  bank :  that  if  he  hail  been  waked  up  at 
wiy  hour  of  the  night  ho  would  Imvo  declared 


his   opposition  to  a  bank."     To  which  M 
Thompson :  «  Then  why  not  tell  us  so  at  oncel 
Why  all  this  subterfuge  and  prevarication 
this  disingenuous  and  almost  criminal  conceid 
ment  ?     What   labor,  care,  and  anxiety  he 
would  have  saved  us."     8.  Rumors  that  Mr 
Tyler  was  endeavorbg  to  defeat  the  billwhik 
on  its  passage.     9.  Prooi'  point  blanc  to  that 
effect.    As  this  is  a  mo^t  responsible  alkgatio 
it  reqmres  a  clear  statement  and-  exact  proof! 
and  they  shall  both  be  given.    On  the  25th  f 
August,  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  House  aid 
was  still  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster  wrote 
a  letter  to  Messrs.  Choate  and  Bates  (the  tw 
senators  f  o.     Massachusetts)  in  which  speak. 
ing  in  the  interest  of  the  President,  and  of  his 
personal  knowledge,  he  informed  them  that  the 
President  had  seen  the  rapid  progress  of  th 
bill  in  the  House  with  regi-et,  and  wished  it 
might  have  been  postponed ;— and  advised  the 
whigs  to  press  it  no  furthef;  and  justified  this 
change  m  the  President  on  Mr.  Botts'  letter 
which  had  just  appeared.    This  is  the  alitpi] 
tion,  and  here  is  the  proof  in  the  letter  it^elf- 
afterwards  furnished  for  publication  by  jjf 
Webster  to  the  editors  of  the  Madisonian ; 

"  Gentlemen  :— As  you  spoke  last  erenins 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  whips,  midw  the 
present  postui-e  of  affairs,  relative  to  the  bank 
bill,  I  am  willing  to  place  you  in  full  possession 
of  my  opmion  on  that  subject. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  back,  into 
the  history  of  the  past,  than  the  introduction 
of  the  present  measure  into  the  Uousc  of  Hep. 
rcscntatives. 

"  That  mtroduction  took  place,  within  two  or 
three  days,  after  the  President's  disapproTa!  of 
tho  former  bill ;  and  I  have  not  the  sligjiteji 
doubt  that  it  was  honestly  and  fairly  intended 
as  a  measurc  likely  to  meet  the  President's  ap. 
probation.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  %of 
tho  whigs  had  any  sinister  design  whatever, it 
there  was  an  individual  who  had  such  design, 

"  But  I  know  that  the  President  had  iweii 
greatly  troubled,  in  regard  to  the  former  Wil, 
being  desirous,  on  one  hand,  to  meet  thciviskej 
of  his  friends,  if  ho  could,  and  on  the  otlicr,  to 
do  justice  to  his  own  opinions. 

"Having  returned  this  first  bill  with  objw). 
tions,  a  new  one  was  jiresented  in  the  House, 
und  appeared  to  bo  making  rapid  propiress. 

"  /  know  the  President  regi-dttd  Ihh,  md 
xeished  the  vlutlc  subject  might  han  bmiiml- 
pimed.  At  the  same  time,  I  bclicvcil  lie  m 
disposed  to  consider  calmly  and  consoientiously 
whatever  other  measure  might  be  jnx'sentcd  tc 
him.  But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Holts' verycx« 
trtiordiiuiry  letter  made  its  apijearanoe.  Mr 
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jg  J  ^hlg  of  eminence  and  influence  in 

^s.  I  nce<*  ^°^  ""^^^^  *•*  y®""^  ™*°'^  *^® 
<*^.'Tof  the  letter.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
*"  \rrf,«l  that  the  whigs  designed  to  circum- 
itP"£own  President,  to  'head  him'  as  the 
"  ««ion  was  and  to  place  him  in  a  condition 
fS^lrnenU    From  that  moment  I  felt 


the 


embarrassment 

^'''Si^tt'Vnk  bill  further,  at 
^^  t  time.     I  thought  it  was  but  just  in 
f 'm"to  Rive  decisive  proof  that  they  enter- 
Ed  no  such  purpose,  as  seemed  to  be  imput- 
S  to  them.    And  since  there  was  reason  to  be- 
f    that  the  President  would  be  glad  of  time, 
information  and  jjiiflection,  before  being  called 
to  form  an  opinion  on  another  plan  for  a 
bnk-aplan  somewhat  new  to  the  country— I 
T«M  m  known  wishes  ought  to  be  com- 
I  SSih    I  tl'ink  so  still.    I  tlunk  this  is  a 
'  Lrsc  just  to  the  President,  and  ^yise  oii  be- 
w  o'f  the  whig  party.     A  decisive  rebuke 
Zht  inmy  judgment,  to  be  given  to  the  inti- 
Mdw!  fron  whatever  quarter,  of  a  dispost- 
1,,  among  the  whigs  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
l,if   This  is  the  main  ground  of  my  opinion ; 
Id  such  a  rebuke,  I  think,  would  be  found  in 
fteeeneral  resolution  of  the  part>  to  postpone 
(iirtber  proceedings  on  "le  subject  to  the  next 
sesiion,  now  only  a  little  more  than    three 

"'•The  session  has  been  fruitful  of  important 

Kti-The  wants  of  the  Treasury  have  been 

fupplied ;  provisions  have  been  made  for  fortill- 

otions,  and  for  the  navy ;  the  repeal  of  the  siib- 

tM-ury  has  passed ;  the  bankrupt  bill,  that 

piiii  measure  of  justice  and  benevolence,  has 

Uicarried  through ;  and  the  land  bill  seems 

about  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

J  "In  all  these  measures,  forming  a  mass  of 

liceislation,  moro  important,  I  will  venture  to 

jar  than  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for 

jininy  years  past,  the  President  has  cordially 

I  concurred. 

I  "I  iiprce,  that  the  currency  question  is,  ncv- 
Itrthcless,  the  great  question  before  the  country  j 
lliut  cousidering  what  has  already  been  accom- 
Iplislii'ii,  in  regard  to  other  things  ;  considering 
Itbe  Jiil'efence  of  opinion  which  exists  ujion  this 
Inmaiiiingone;  and,  considering,  especially,  that 
litis  the  duty  of  the  whigs  eilectually  to  ivpel 
ind  put  down  any  supposition,  that  they  arc 
mdeavoring  to  put  the  President  fn  a  condition, 
nffhich  he  must  act  under  restraint  or  embar- 
issracnt,  I  am  fully  and  entirely  persuaded, 
lat  the  bank  subject 'should  bo  iwstponod  to 
le  next  session.  I  am  gentlemen,  your  Triend 
ind  obiedient  servant.  (Signed,  Daniel  WcIj- 
\tt,  and  aildrcssed  to  Messi-s.  Choate  and 
iiite!,  senators  from  Massachusetts,  and  dated, 
[iugust  25th,  1841.)" 

Tills  is  the  proof,  and  leaves  it  indisputable 

lit  the  President  undertook  to  defeat  his  own 

No  more  can  be  said  on  that  iK>int.    The 


only  point  open  to  remark,  and  subject  to  ex- 
amination, is  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Webster 
for  this  conduct  in  the  President ;  and  this  rea- 
son is  found  in  Mr.  Botts'  letter — which  had 
just  made  its  appearance.     That  letter  might 
be  annoyance — might  be  offensive — might  ex- 
cite resentment :  but  it  could  not  change  a  con* 
stitutional  opinion,  or  reverse  a  state  policy,  or 
justify  a  President  in  breaking  his  word  to  his 
cabinet  and  to  the  party  that  had  elected  him. 
It  required  a  deeper  reason  to  work  such  re- 
sults ;  and  the  key  to  that  reason  is  found  in 
the  tack  taken  in  the  first  eight  or  nine  days 
of  the  session  to  form  a  third  party,  breaking 
with  the  whigs,  settling  back  on  the  democracy, 
and  making  the  bank  veto  the  point  of  rupture 
with  one,  the  cement  with  the  other,  the  rally- 
ing points  of  the  recruits,  and  the  comer-stone 
of  the  infant  Tyler  party.    That  was  the  rea- 
son :  and  all  the  temporizing  and  double-deal- 
ing— pushing  the  bill  for^vard  with  one  hand, 
and  pulling  back  with  the  other — were  nothing 
but  expedients  to  avert  or  appease  the  storm 
that  was  brewing,  and  to  get  through  the  tem- 
pest of  his  own  raising  with  as  little  damage  to 
himself  as  possible.    The  only  quotable  part  of 
this  letter  was  the  phrase,  '^Head  Captain  7^- 
ler,  or  die : "  a  phrase  quoted  by  the  public  to 
bo  laughed  at — by  Mr.  Webster,  to  justify  Sir. 
Tyler's  attempt  to  defeat  his  own  bill,  so  sol- 
emnly prepared  and  sent  to  the  vchigs,  with  a 
promise  to  sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours  if  they 
would  pass  it.    The  phrase  was  fair  though  it 
presented  a  ridiculous  Image.    This  "  heading," 
applied  to  a  person  signiiics  to  check,  or  re- 
strain i  applied  to  animals  (which  is  its  com- 
mon use  in  the  South  and  ';he  West)  is,  to  turn 
one  round  which  is  runnii  g  tlio  wrong  way,  and 
make  it  go  back  to  tho  right  place.     Taken  in 
either  sense,  the  phrase  is  justifiable,  and  could 
only  mean  checking  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  progress 
to  tho  new  party,  and  turning  liiin  back  to  the 
party  that  elected  him  Vice-president.    As  for 
the  "dying,"  that  could  imply  no  killing  of  per- 
sons, nor  any  death  of  any  kind  to  "  Captain 
Tyler,"  but  only  the  political    death  of  the 
whigs  if  their  President  left  them.     All  this 
Mr.  Webster  knew  very  well,  for  ho  was  a  good 
philologist,  and  knew  tho  meaning  of  words. 
lie  was  also  a  good  lawyer,  and  know  that  an 
odious  meaning  must  be  given  to  an  innocent 
word  when  it  is  intended  to  make  it  oflTonsive. 
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The  phrase  was,  therefore,  madb  to  signify  :i 
design  to  circumvent  the  President  with  a  view 
to  embarrass  him— Mr.  Clay  being  the  person 
intended  at  tk^  back  of  Mr.  Botts  in  this  sup- 
posed circumvention  and  embarrassment.  But 
circumvent  was  not  the  word  of  the  letter,  nor 
its  synonymo;  and  is  a  word  aln'ays  used  in 
an  evil  sense — '  nplying  imposition,  stratagem, 
cheat,  deceit,  fraud.  The  word  "  heading  "  haa 
no  such  mean',  ig :  und  thus  the  imputed  offence, 
gratuitously  ■  ^sui:  jd,  makes  its  exit  for  want 
of  verity,  lii^abarrassmcnt  is  the  next  part  of 
the  offence,  and  its  crowning  part,  and  fails  like 
the  other.  Mr.  Clay  had  nd  such  design.  That 
IS  proved  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  by  his  own  con- 
duct— twice  putting  off  his  speech — holding  in 
his  proud  spirit  until  chafed  by  Mr.  Rives — 
then  mollifying  indignant  language  with  some 
expressions  of  former  regard  to  Mr.  Tyler.  He 
had  no  design  or  object  in  embarrassing  him. 
No  whig  had.  And  they  all  hod  a  life  and 
death  interest  (political)  in  concilialing  him, 
and  getting  him  to  sign :  and  did  their  best  to 
do  so.  The  only  design  was  to  get  him  to  sign 
his  own  bill — the  fiscal  corporation  bill — which 
he  had  flxcd  up  himself,  title  and  all — sent  out 
his  cabinet  to  press  upon  Congress — and  desired 
to  have  it  back  in  three  days,  that  he  might  sign 
it  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  only  solution  is, 
that  he  did  not  expect  it  to  come  back — that 
he  counted  on  getting  some  wliigs  turned 
agitinst  it,  as  tried  without  avail  on  Messrs. 
Choate  and  Bates ;  and  that  he  could  appease 
the  wlii;;  storm  by  sending  in  the  bill,  and 
escape  tiio  performance  of  his  promise  l)y  get- 
ting it  defeated.  Tliis  is  the  only  solution ;  and 
the  fact  is  that  ho  would  have  signed  no  bank 
bill,  under  nny  name,  after  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  of  the  session-Vfroni  the  day  tliat  he  gave 
Into  the  scheme  for  the  third  party,  himself  its 
head,  and  settling  back  upon  his  ci-devuut 
democratic  character.  From  that  day  a  na- 
tional bank  of  any  kind  whs  the  Jonas  of  his 
political  ship — to  bo  thrown  overboard  to  save 
the  vessel  and  crow. 

And  this  is  the  secret  history  of  the  birth, 
life  and  death  of  the  second  fiscal  bank,  called 
fiscal  coriioration— doomed  from  the  first  to  bo 
vetoed — brought  forward  to  appease  n  wliig 
storm — sometimes  to  be  postponed — commend- 
ed to  the  nnrning  care  of  some — consigned  to 
th«  strangling  arts  of  others :   but  doomed  to 


be  vetoed  when  it  came  to  the  point  as 
the  comer-stone  in  the  edifice  of  the  p'w 
and  the  democratic  baptismal  .egenemitni' 
Mr.  Tyler  himself.  "' 


CHAPTER    txXXlIl. 

THE  VETO  MESSAGE  IlISSKU  IN  THE  BENatt 
GALLERIES.  *™ 

The  Senv.o  chamber,  and  its  galleries  weJ 
crowded  to  their  utmost  apacity  to  Iieartk 
reading  of  the  veto  message,  and  to  witness  thj 
proceedings  to  which  it  would  give  rLv.  •n^l 
moment  the  reading  was  finished  hisses  broke  I 
forth,  followed  by  applauses.  Both  were  breaches 
of  order,  and  contempts  of  tlio  Senate;  buttiej 
hisses  most  so,  as  being  contemptuous  in  theu.! 
selves,  independent  of  the  rule  which  forbid, 
them,  and  as  being  also  the  causes  of  tlieap.) 
plauscs,  which  are  only  contemptuous  by  virtuel 
of  the  rule  which  forbids  mar.ifestations  of  sati* I 
faction  as  well  as  of  dissatisfaction  at  any  thin. I 
done  in  the  Senate:  and  because  a  right  to  ap.| 
plaud  would  involve  a  right  to  judge";  aml.byl 
implication,  to  condemn  as  well  as  to  appreTff 
The  President  of  the  Senate  heai-d  a  disturljaiK.  I 
and  gave  the  raps  on  the  table  to  restore  ordcrl 
but  Mr.  Benton,  who  was  on  the  look-out  fori 
the  outrage,  was  determined  that  it  should  r,„ 
go  off  with  raps  upon  the  table:  Tic  tiiougttl 
there  ought  to  be  raps  on  the  oilbndcrs,aDdiia.r 
mediately  stood  up  and  addressed  the  Chair. 

"  Mr.  President,  there  were  hisses  herc,attlh 
reading  of  tho  presidential  message.  Ibrt 
them,  sir,  and  I  fuel  indignant  that  tho  Aiiiericai 
President  shall  Iw  insulted.  I  have  becfl insulted 
by  the  hisses  of  ruflians  in  this  gallery,  ivkeL 
opposing  the  old  Bank  of  tho  United  StateJ 
While  1  am  here,  the  President  shall  never b 
insulted  by  hisses  in  this  hall.  1  (isk  flir  n 
such  thing  as  clearing  the  p«lleries,butlcttlioi_ 
who  have  made  the  disttirliaiicc  Iw  iiointcd oaj 
to  tho  HLTgetint-at-nrni8,  and  be  turned  oiitf 
from  the  galleries.  Those  who  Iwvd  dared  ta 
insult  our  form  of  govornmcnt— for  in  insnllinl 
this  message  tliey  liave  insiiltwl  the  IVsideJ 
and  our  form  of  govcriiincnt— those  nillianswli) 
would  not  have  dared  lo  iiisiilt  tlicKiii),',siiri 
rounded  by  his  guard,  have  dured  to  iiii^ull  ihi 
American  President  in  tho  AiniTJCiin  >Vii«tej 
and  I  move  thatthoBcrgeftiit-al-nrm.sbedimt« 
to  take  them  into  custody." 
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This  motion  of  Mr.  Btoton  was  opposed  by 
ttveral  senators,  some  because  they  did  not  hear 
(he  disturbance,  some  because  it  vips  balanced, 
teing  as  much  clapping  as  hissing ;  some  be- 
they  were  in  doubt  about  the  power  to 
nnish  for  a  contempt ;  and  some  from  an  ami- 
[ble  indisposition  to  disturb  the  people  who  had 
disturbed  the  Senate,  and  who  had  only  yielded 
to  an  ebullition  of  feeling.  This  sort  of  tcmpo- 
(izing  with  on  outrage  to  the  Semite  only  stim- 
ulated Mr.  Benton  to  persevere  in  his  motion ; 
fhich  he  did  until  the  object  was  accomplished. 
The  Register  of  Debates  slio<vs  the  following  re- 
marlcs  and  replies ;  which  are  given  here  to 
show  the  value  of  perseverance  in  such  a  case, 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  Senate  which  protected 
itself: 

'Mr.  BivFs  regretted  that  any  disturbance 
had  taken  place.  He  doubted  not  but  the  sen- 
,tor  thought  he  heard  it,  but  must  say,  in  all 
sincerity,  he  did  not  hear  the  hiss.  At  all 
events  it  was  so  slight  and  of  short  duration. 
(hat  tiie  majority  of  the  Senate  scarcely  heard 
it  He  hoped  that  no  proceedings  of  this  kind 
^onld  take  place,  and  that  this  manifestation  of 
(Ii6turl)ance,  when  so  deep  an  interest  was  felt, 
md  which  was  so  immediately  quieted,  would 
tc  passed  over.  The  general  opinior  of  the  scn- 
itois  around  him  was,  that  the  honorable  sena- 
bnvas  mistaken.  _ 

"Mr.  Benton.    I  am  not  mistaken — I  am 

Mr.  Rives.  IIo  hoped  they  would  pass  it  by, 
as  one  of  those  little  ebullitions  of  excitement 
which  were  unavoidable,  and  which  was  not  of- 
fered to  insult  this  body,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States. ' 
"Mr.  Bknton  heanl  the  his.sos,  and  heard 
them  distinctly ;  if  a  doubt  was  raised  on  it,  ho 
would  brins  the  matter  to  a  question  of  fact, 
true  or  not  true.'  No  man  should  doubt  whe- 
ther he  heard  them  or  not.  He  came  here  this 
day  im'parcd  to  see  the  American  President  in- 
sulted by  bank  bullies ;  and  ho  told  his  friends 
that  it  had  been  done,  and  that  they  never  could 
proacd  in  action  on  a  bank,  when  the  American 
Senate  would  not  bo  insulted,  either  by  hissing 
on  one  side,  or  clapping  on  the  other,  lie  told 
them,  if  it  was  done,  as  sure  as  the  American 
'•  President  should  be  insulted  this  day,  by  bai\k 
I  ralfians,  just  so  sure  ho  should  rise  in  his  place 
and  move  to  have  those  disturbers  of  the  honor 
m  dignity  of  tho  Senate  brought  to  the  bar  of 
'  ,  Senate.  He  would  not  move  to  clear  the 
piilevies,  for  a  thousand  orderly  people  \v<'rc 
thcR',  who  were  not  to  bo  turned  out  for  the 
disturbance  of  a  few  rufllans.  He  would  tell  the 
1  senatdr  from  Virginia  that  ho  Ttho  senator) 
thould  hang  no  doubt  on  his  declaration ;  and 


if  it  were  doubted,  he  would  appeal  to  senators 
near  him.  [Mr.  Walker.  I  will  answer, 
most  directly,  that  I  heard  it,  and  I  believe  the 
same  bully  is  going  on  ndw."]  A  national  bank 
(continued  Mr.  b!)  is  not,  as  yet,  our  master, 
and  shall  not  be ;  and  he  would  undertake  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Senate,  from  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  on  it  by  the  myrmidons  of  a 
national  bank.  Were  the  slaves  of  a  national 
bank  to  have  the  privilege  of  insulting  the  Sen- 
ate, just  as  often  as  a  vote  passed  contrary  to 
their  wishes  1  It  was  an  audacity  that  must  be 
checked — and  checked  before  they  went  with 
arms  in  their  hands  to  fire  on  those  who  gave 
votes  contrary  to  their  wishes,  or  assassinate 
them  on  their  way  home.  He  put  tho  whole  at 
defiance — the  entire  bank,  and  its  myrmidons. 

"  Mr.  Pkeston  said  if  any  thing  had  occurred 
in  the  gallery  out  of  nrder,  it  should  be  strictly 
inquired  into  and  punished.  Ho  himself  did 
not  hear  the  manifestations  of  disapprobation, 
alluded  to  by  the  senators  on  the  other  side ; 
but  it  was  sufQcient  for  him  that  the  senators 
heard  it,  or  supposed  tliat  they  heard  it.  [Mr. 
Benton.  We  did  not  suppose  wo  heard  it ;  we 
knew  it.]  In  this  case  (continued  Mr.  P.),  a 
formal  investigation  should  take  place.  It  was 
a  contempt  of  the  Senate,  and,  as  a  member  of 
tho  Senate,  he  desired  to  see  an  investigation — 
to  see  the  charge  fixed  on  some  person,  and  if 
properly  sustained,  to  see  punishment  awarded. 
Alaiiifestations  of  prai.se  or  censure  were  emi- 
nently wrong,  and  eminently  dangerous ;  and  it 
W93  due  to  every  member  of  the  Senate  that 
they  should  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  body  by 
checking  it.  He  hojied,  therefore,  if  a  formal 
motion  was  made,  it  would  bo  discovered  who 
had  caused  the  disturbance,  and  that  they  would 
be  properly  punished. 

"Mr.  Buchanan  said  this  was  a  very  solemn 
and  momentous  occasion,  which  would  form  a 
crisis,  perhaps,  in  tho  politics  of  the  country ; 
and  he  should  hope,  a.s  he  believed  that  every 
American  citizen  present  in  the  galleries  would 
feel  the  importance  of  this  crisis,  and  feci  deeply 
sensible  of  the  high  character  to  which  every 
man,  blessed  with  birth  in  this  free  country, 
should  aim.  Ho  heard,  distinctly  heard,  the 
hiss  referred  to  by  the  senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Benton],  but  he  was  bound  to  say  it  was 
not  loud  ami  prolonged,  but  was  arrested  in 
a  moment,  he  believed  partly  from  tiio  senator 
rising,  and  partly  from  the  good  sense  and 
good  fe<ilii[;  of  tho  people  in  the  galleries. 
Under  the.so  circumstances,  as  it  only  com- 
menced and  did  not  proceed,  if  ho  had  tho 
power  of  persuasion,  ho  would  r.sk  the  senator 
from  Missouri  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

"[Mr.  Benton.  1  never  will,  so  help  iiie 
aod.j 

''lie  thought  it  better,  far  better,  that  tiioy 
jiroceed  to  the  importtiiit  business  before  them, 
under  the  consideration  that  they  should  not 
be  disturbed  hereafter;  and  if  they  weio,  ha 
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would  go  as  far  ts  tho  senator  from  Missouri 
in  immudiately  an  eating  it.  He  would  much 
rather  go  on  with  the  business  in  hand. 

"  Mr.  Linn  reminded  the  Senate  that  when 
the  bank  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  there  was 
a  loud  manifestation  of  nnprobation  in  the  gal- 
lory,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken.  He  believed 
on  tiie  present  oi  en  jion  there  was  approbation 
as  well  as  hisses ;  but  both  were  instantly  sup- 
pressed. He  hau  distinctly  heard  both.  No 
doubt  it  was  tho  jiromptness  with  which  his 
colleagut  i\;id  got  up  to  chock  tho  di^turban.v^, 

Shich  ha4  prevenlsd  it  from  going  further, 
c  had  no  doubt  so/no  law  ougi»t  to  bo  pass'.'d 
making  it  punishable  to  commit  any  outrage  of 
this  kind  on  cither  Iloiis^o  of  Congress, 

"Mr.  Meriikk  thoutht  with  tin  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  thnt  lliis  was  a  voiy  solemn 
occasion.  There  hid  been  tokens  of  assent  and 
dissent.  The  President  of  the  Senate  .it  thu 
moment  rapped  very  har:l  till  order  uus  re- 
stored. The  disorder  was  but  momentary. 
ir<^  Irusled  ■.mo  allowance  would  be  made  f  ; 
the  excitemtnt  so  naturiil  on  the  occasion. 

"  Mi".  King  suggested  t'le  difBculy  tliat  might 
ar.st!  oi:  f  put  -uin.;:  the  matter  further.  He 
hiu!  \vi(r.<i-sc<t  sonictliing  of  the  kind  once  be- 
fore', ni  <\  when  the  ott'ender  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  f,."'  it  cuiba!  I'assment  was  created  by  not 
knoving  how  f"(  get  rid  of  him.  He  thought 
it  would  be  bettor  to  pass  over  the  matter  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  message, 
or  to  the  appointment  of  a  time  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

"Tho  CiiAin  explained  that  having  heard 
some  noise,  without  considering  whether  it  was 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  he  had  called 
the  Senate  to  order ;  but  could  not  say  that  he 
had  or  had  not  heard  hisses. 

"  Mr.  KivEs  explained  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  the  senator  from  Missouri  did  not  hear 
the  hisses,  but  that  lie  himself  did  not  hear 
them,  and  he  believed  many  gentlemen  around 
him  did  not  hear  any.  But  as  the  senator 
from  Mis.souri  had  avowedly  come  prepared  to 
hear  them,  no  doubt  he  did,  more  sensitively 
than  otlicrs.  lie  would  ask  tho  senator  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  crush  which  the  mother  of 
monsters  liad  got,  and  not  to  bear  too  hard  on 
the  solitary  bank  rufllan,  to  uso  his  own  ex- 
pression, who  had  disapproved  of  the  monster's 
fate.  lie  hoped  tho  senator  would  withdraw 
the  motion. 

"  Mr.  Linn  observed  that  tho  senator  from 
Virginia,  by  his  own  remarks,  doubting  that 
there  were  any  hisses,  had  forced  the  senator 
from  Missouri  to  persist  in  having  the  proof. 
However,  he  now  understood  that  point  was 
settled ;  and  the  object  being  accomplished^  he 
hoped  his  colleague  would  withdraw  the  motion. 

"Mr.  Prk.ston  again  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  tlie  propriety  of  tiie  motion,  and  hoped 
efi'ectual  steps  would  Iks  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  scene. 


"Mr.  Allen  made  some  appropriate reni»i.i, 
and  concluded  by  stating  that  he  undcrstrS 
the  offender  was  in  custody,  and  expressed  l!^ 
sorrow  for'  havmg  done  what  he  was  m  , 
the  time  aware  was  an  offence ;  as  tlicief 
all  tho  ends  had  been  accomplished'wliichT' 
friend  U\<i  in  view  v.-hen  he  refused  to  with 


draw  his  in< 
draw  it 


:ion,  lie  hoped  h.  -iould 


now  win. 


"Mr.  W-.vv!:r  said,  when  tfr,  .'lenator  frnn, 
Missovri[Mr  Uvv-m-.l  „i„.:.„.-  ;.:_ '"5 'fom 


JentoxJ  plc' 
withdraw  his  .ti'  t.iou  +0  a'-i 
who  'iKfi  itiBiiUfu  tl'o  ..ienri' 
by  hissing  the  message  of  ih 


"inself  not  to 
■■■  •    'J  individual 
■'"    tile  country 
■  ^'resident  of  tlie 


IJnited  ciivtes,  that  pledge  aro.':.  from  thedouh 
expresse:'.  by  the  senator  from  Viwinia  nfr 
llivEs]  whether  the  hissing  had  talcen  nW 
That  doul.t  was  nowsolved.    Wou  tlic senator 


from  Mi.-isouii  appenlm!  to  his  fr;  nds  a.stotb 
tri'tl"    of  the  fact  stft.UO    by  him    he  rjlr 
WalkekJ  had  risen,  an  ;  r.oirtcd  to  that  L' 
tion  o«"the  g.vUorj-  ""m  wirch  the  hL^sin^nw. 
cov'led.     Ofip  asEi.ti,  it  Sei'?'.;nt-at-Arms  y 
proceeded  t(  'ihat  quarter  oi  the  gallen- dcsi^ 
nated  by  him   [Mr.  W.],  and  this  officer  h^ 
now  in  his  possession  one  of  the  otfender.^  vtk 
acKnowledged  his  indecent  conduct,  and'wlio 
was  prepared  to  point  out  many  of  those  who 
had  joined  him.     The  object  of  the  senator  im 
therefore,  now  accomplished ;  tho  fact  of  th 
iiidocomm  was  established,  and  the  otnder 
u.<  iuoved  by  the  senator  from  Jli.ssouri  « 
nt.v-  in  custody.     This,  Mr.  W.  hoped,  would 
be  siitticient  punishment,  e.^pecially  as  Mr.W 
understood  the  offender  expressed  his  penitence 
for   the  act,  as  one  of  sudden  imimlso.   Ai 
then,  iho  formal  trial  of  this  individual  woiild 
occupy  nmch  time,  Mr.  W.  hoped  the  matter 
would  be  dropi)ed  here,  and  lot  us  proceed,  ss 
required  by  the  Constitution,  to  consider  tbe 
message   of  tlie  President  ruturninjr  the  baok 
bill,  with  his  objection.'^.    Tliis  message  Jlr.  ff, 
said,  he  regarded  as  the  most  important  wiiich 
ever  emanated   from  an  American  Pre.sidenl, 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  solemn  d 
imposing.   The  President,  in  perfect  and  glorious 
consistency  with  a  long  lilb  of  usefulnes.s  and 
lionor,  has  placed  his  veto  upon  tho  charter  of 
a  National  Uank,  and,  Mr.  AV.  said,  his  heart 
was  too  full  of  gratitude  to  tho  (iiverofill 
good  for  this  salvation  of  tho  country,  and 
i-escue  of  the  Constitution,  to  engage  "iu  tlie 
business  of  inflicting  punishment  npon  an  in- 
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in  part  atoned  for  his  ollence  by  tliecvpn'ssioDJ 
of  his  repentance.  Let  him  go,  then,  and  sin  | 
no  more,  and  let  ua  proceed  to  tho  considen-l 
tion  of  that  Veto  Message,  which  he,  Mr.  W.hadl 
confidently  predicted  at  the  very  comnience-l 
ment  of  this  session,  and  rcconlcd  thiit  opinioil 
at  its  date  in  tho  journals  of  the  day.  Manyl 
then  doubted  tho  correctness  nf  this  prcdictioa,! 
but,  ho,  iMr.  W.  whilst  lie  stated  at  the  timel 
that  he  was  not  authorized  to  speak  lor  thel 
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•j.nt  nt  the  United  States,  based  his  con- 
^Tu^n  £  knowledge  oAlr.  Tyler  as  a 
Hr^d  Tsenator,  and  upon  his  long  and  con- 
rr"r  opposition  to  the  creation  of  any  such 
fl  as  was  now  proposed  to  be  established. 
nfr  Benton  said  he  had  been  informed  by 
of  the  officers  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Beale] 
Tt  one  of  the  persons  who  made  the  disorder 
•  the  callcry  had  been  seized  by  him,  and  was 
"in  custody  and  in  the  room  of  the  Ser- 
^^.  j,t,Arm«.    This  the  oflBcers  had  very  pro- 
S'done  of  their  own  motion   and  without 
Uin'  for  the  Senate's  order.    They  had  done 
Zrduty  and  his  motion  had  thus  been  exe- 
ted    His  motion  was  to  seize  the  disorderly, 
!!d  brin"  them  to  the  bar  of  tho  Senate.    One 
r,d  bccirscized ;  he  was  in  custody  in  an  adjoin- 
Lroom;  and  if  he  was  still  acting  contciupt- 
nou'lv  to  the  Senate,  he  should  move  to  bring 
hm  to  tho  bar ;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
He  was  penitent  and  contrite.     lie  expressed 
hi- Borrow  for  what  ho  had  done,  and  said  he 
u  acted  without  ill  design,  and  from  no  fccl- 
Zs  of  contempt  to  the  President  or  Senate. 
Under  these   cii'cumstances,   all  was    accom- 
tfched  that  his  motion  intended.    The  man 
is  in  custody  and  repentant.    This  is  suflHcient. 
Let  him  be  discharged,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  affair.    His  motion  now  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent direct  him  to  be  discharged.    Jlr.  B.  said 
he  had  acted  from  reflection,  and  not  from  im- 
pulse, in  this  whole  affair.    lie  expected  tho 
President  to  be  insulted :  it  was  incident  to  tixc 
lj44ation  on  national  bank  charters.    "When 
thev  were  on  tho  carpet,  the  Senate,  tho  Presi- 
dent, and  the  American  people  must  all  be  in- 
iultcd  if  the  bank  myrmidons  are  disappointed. 
He  told  his  family  before  ho  left  home,  that  the 
Senate  and  the  President  would  be  insulted  by 
iiisses  in  the  gallery  this  day,  and  that  ho  would 
not  let  it  pass— that  it  would  be  an  insult,  not 
merely  to  the  rresident  and  Senate,  but  to  the 
■whole  American  people,  and  to  their  form  of 
Lovemment— and  that  it  should  not  pass.    lie 
came  here  determined  to  nip  this  business  in 
the  bud— and  to  prevent  an  insult  to  tho  Presi- 
Ident  in  this  chamber  from  being  made  a  prece- 
dent for  it  clsewlicre.    We  all  know  the  inso- 
knce  of  tho  national  bank  party — we  know 
the  insolence  of  their  myrmidons — we  know 
that  President.  Tyler,  who  has  signed  this  veto 
message,  is  subject  to  their  insults — beginning 
lhei«,  and  following  him  wherever  ho  goes.     He 
j|Mr.  B.]  was  determined  to  protect  him  here, 
»nd,  ill  doing  so,  to  set  tho  example  which 
would  bo  elsewhere  followed.     lie  repeated : 
in  insult  to  the  President  for  an  oflicial  net, 
fas  not  an  insult  to  the  man,  but  to  the  whole 
imerican  people,  and  to  their  form  of  govern- 
)cnt.  Would  tlicso  bank  myrmidons  insult  a 
;ing,  surrounded  by  his  guards  ?    Not  at  all. 
Ihcn  they  should  not  insult  an  American  Presi- 
Jmtwith  impunity  whenever  he  was  preser.t.  In 
|lk  Senate  or  out  of  it,  ho  would  defend  ilic  Pre- 
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sident  from  personal  outrage  and  indignity.  Aa 
to  the  numerous  and  respectable  auditory  now 
present,  his  motion  did  not  reach  them.  He 
had  not  moved  to  clear  the  galleries ;  for  that 
would  send  out  tho  respectable  audience,  who 
had  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.  Tho 
rule  of  order  was  "  lo  clear  the  galleries ;  ** 
but  he  had  purposely  avoided  that  motion,  be- 
cause the  disorder  came  from  a  few,  and  tho 
respectable  part  of  the  audience  ought  not  to 
suffer  for  an  offence  in  which  they  had  no  share. 
Mr,  B.  said  the  man  being  in  custody,  his  motion 
was  executed  and  superseded;  its  object  was 
accomplished,  and,  ho  being  contrite,  he  would 
move  to  discharge  him. 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  ordered  him 
to  be  discharged." 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV. 

KESIONATION  OF  MR.  TTLEIVS  CABINET. 

This  event,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster 
who  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain,  took  place 
on  tho  11th  day  of  September — being  two  days 
after  tho  second  veto  message — the  one  on  the 
fiscal  corporation  bill — had  been  sent  to  the 
House  Ox'  Representatives.    It  was  a  thing  to 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  President's 
conduct  in  relation  to  that  bill ;  but  the  immedi- 
ate cause,  or  rather,  the  circumstance  which 
gave  impulse  to  the  other  causes,  was  tho  ap- 
pearance of  a  letter  from  Washington  city  in 
the  New  York  Herald  in  which  the  cabinet  was 
much  vituperated — accused  of  remaining  in  their 
places  contrary  to  tho  will  of  the  President,  and 
m  spite  of  tho  neglects  and  slights  which  he  put 
upon  them  with  a  view  to  make  them  resign. 
Appearing  in  that  paper,  which  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  the  familiar  of  tho  President,  and 
the  part  in  relation  to  the  slights  and  neglects 
being  felt  to  be  true,  it  could  not  escape  tho 
serious  attention  of  those  to  whom  it  referred. 
But  there  was  something  else  in  it  which  seemed 
to  carry  its  origin  directly  to  the  President  him- 
self.   There  was  an  account  of  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing in  it,  in  which  things  were  told  which  were 
strictly  confidential  between  the  President  and 
liis  ministers — which  had  actually  occurred; 
and  which  no  one  but  themselves  or  the  Presi 
dent  tould  have  communicated.  They  conferred 
together :   tho  conviction  was  unanimous  that 
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tho  President  had  licensed  this  communication : 
ind  this  circumstance  authorized  them  to  con- 
sider the  whole  letter  as  his,  of  course  by 
subaltern  hand.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Ewing  al- 
luded in  his  letter  of  resignation  when  he  said 
to  tho  President :  "  The  very  secrets  of  our 
cabinet  councils  made  tlieir  appearance  in  an  in- 
famous paper,  printed  in  a  neighboring  city,  the 
columns  of  which  were  daily  charged  with  flat- 
tery of  yourself  and  foul  abuse  of  your  cabinet." 
There  was  no  exception  in  the  lettei  in  favor  of 
any  one.  All  wore  equally  included :  all  took 
their  resolutions  together  (Mr.  Granger  ex- 
cepted who  was  not  present),  and  determined 
to  resign  at  once,  and  in  a  body,  and  to  publish 
their  reasons — tho  circumstances  under  which 
they  acted  justifying,  in  their  opinion,  this  ab- 
rupt and  unceremonious  separation  from  their 
chief.  All  carried  this  resolve  into  effect,  except 
Mr.  Webster,  who  was  induced  to  re-consider 
his  determination,  and  to  remain.  The  reasons 
for  this  act  should  be  given,  so  far  as  they  are 
essential,  in  the  words  of  the  retiring  ministers 
themselves:  and,  accordingly  here  they  are; 
and  first  from  Mr.  Ewing : 

"  This  bill,  framed  and  fashioned  according  to 
your  own  suggestions,  in  the  initiation  of  which 
I  and  another  member  of  your  cabinet  were 
tnado  by  you  tho  agents  and  negotiators,  was 
passed  by  largo  majorities  through  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  sent  to  you,  and  you  re- 
jected it.  Important  as  was  the  part  which  I  had 
taken,  at  your  request,  in  the  origination  of  this 
bill,  and  deeply  as  I  was  committed  for  your  ac- 
tion upon  it,  you  never  consulted  mo  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tho  veto  message.  You  did  not  even  re- 
fer to  it  in  conversation,  and  tho  first  notice  I 
had  of  it^  contents  was  derived  from  rumor. 
And  to  me,  at  least,  you  have  done  nothing  to 
wipe  uwav  the  personal  indignity  arising  out  of 
the  act.  I  gathered,  it  is  true,  from  your  con- 
versation, shortly  after  the  bill  had  passed  the 
House,  tiiat  j'ou  had  a  strong  purpose  to  reject 
it ;  but  nothing  was  saiil  like  softening  or  apol- 
ogy to  me,  eitlicr  in  reference  to  myself  or  to 
those  with  whom  I  had  communicated  at  your 
request,  and  who  had  acted  themselves  and  in- 
duced tiio  two  Houses  to  act  upon  the  faith  of 
that  communication.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  veto  message  attacks  in  an  especial 
manner  the- very  provisions  which  were  inserted 
at  your  request;  and  «ven  the  name  of  the  cor- 
noralion,  which  was  not  only  agreed  to  by  you, 
b>it  especially  changed  to  meet  your  expressed 
wishes,  is  made  tho  subject  of  your  criticism. 
Uillerent  men  might  view  this  transaction  in 
ditlerent  points  of  light,  but,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  a  matter  of  personal  honor,  it 


would  be  hard  for  me  to  remain  of  vow 
sel  to  seal  my  lips  and  leave  unexjJainedT; 
undisclosed  where  lies  m  this  transaction  fih  j 
parture  from  straightforwardness  and  m.j 
So  far  indeed  from  admitting  the  encouraSm 
which  von  crave  to  this  Wll  in  ;♦=  :_.     ..n^in-ni 


explaining  and  excusing  your  sudden  an7l'»" 
lent  hostility  towords  it,  you  throw  into  vn"^ 
veto  message  an  interrogatory  equivalent  tn 
assertion  that  it  was  such  a  bill  as  you  Ua  7 
ready  declared  could  not  receive  vouprsit,!? 
Such  is  the  obvious  effect  of  the  first  inte?""' 
tory  clause  on  the  second  page.    It  has  auT  ' 
force  of  an  assertion  without  its  open  faini     1 
I  have  met  and  refuted  this,  the  nccessarvS 
ence  from  your  language,  in  my  precedine  swl' 
ment,  the  correctness  of  which  you  I  am  i 
will  not  call  in  question." 

Of  the  cause  assigned  for  tho  President  I 
change  in  relation  to  the  bill,  namely  ![, 
Botts'  letter,  Mr.  Ewing  thus  expresses  h 
self: 

"  And  no  doubt  was  thrown  out  on  thes 
jcct  (veto  of  tho  fiscal  corporation  biinbvvZI 
in  my  hearing,  or  within  my  knowledge  m«i 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Botts  came  to  your  hanikl 
Soon  after  the  reading  of  that  letter,  you  twl 
out  strong  intimations  that  you  would  veto  the  I 
bill  if  it  were  not  postponed.  That  letter  I  did  I 
and  do  most  unequivocally  condemn,  but  it  d 
not  ''*!ect  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  on 
justify  you  in  rejecting  it  on  that  ground' it  I 
could  affect  only  the  expediency  of  your  action' I 
and,  whatever  you  may  now  believe  as  to  the  I 
scruples  existing  in  your  mind,  in  this  and  in  a  I 
kindred  source  there  is  etrong  ground  to  believe  I 
they  have  their  origin." 

Jlr.  Badgep,  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

"  At  the  cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  Ifthof  I 
Angus.,  bust  (the  attorney-general  and  tho  iiost-l 
master-general  being  absent),  the  subject  of  ml 
exchange  bank,  or  histitution,  war,  brought  foNl 
ward  by  the  President  himself,  and  was  iM 
consiviered.  Into  the  jiarticulars  of  whatpasedl 
I  do  not  proiwse  now  to  enter.  It  will  be  M 
cient  to  say  that  it  was  then  distinctly  stated! 
and  understood  that  such  an  institution  iitttthel 
approbation  of  tho  President,  and  was  detmedl 
by  him  free  of  constitutional  objections  I  tiiatl»I 
desired  (if  Congress  should  deem  it  iieccssaiyj 
to  act  upon  the  subject  during  tho  session)  lliati 
such  an  institution  should  be  adopted  bv  ibtl 
body,  and  that  the  members  of  his  cabinctf 
would  aid  in  bringing  about  that  result;  anif 
Messrs.  Webstei' and  Ewing  were  spetiallvn 
quested  by  tho  President  to  have  acomniunia, 
tion  upon  tho  subject  with  certain  members ofl 
Congress.  In  consequenoe  of  what  i)as.=d  >i 
this  meeting,  I  saw  such  friuiida  in  Congrc^a 
I  deemed  it  proper  to  approach,  and  ui^ed  upi 
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,     jjje  passage  of  a  bill  to  establish  such  an 
hstitution,  assuring  them  that  I  did  not  doubt 
rwould  .-«ceive  the  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
H  nt    The  bill  was  passed,  as  the  public  know, 
indwas  met  by  the  Tcto.    Now,  if  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  meeting  of  the  18th  August,  had 
lm<'ei  his  mind  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
'fConTess,  and  had  come  to  doubt  or  deny 
what  he  had  admitted  in  that  meeting  (which  is 
L  most  favorable  interpretation  that  can  be 
nut  upon  his  conduct),  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
lain  duty  on  his  part  to  have  m^ide  known  to 
1  eentlemen  concerned  this  chp.nge  of  senti- 
ment-to  have  (iflercd  them  an  apology  for  the 
Llcasant  situiition  in  which  they  were  placed 
bv  his  agency— or,  at  least,  to  have  softened,  by 
« full  explanation  of  his  mptives,  his  intended 
veto  of  a  measure  in  promoting  the  success  of 
ffh'ch  they,  at  his  request,  had  rendered  their 
aEsi'stance.     But  this  the  President  did  not  do. 
%er  from  the  moment  of  my  lea'.iiig  his  house 
'on  the  18th,  did  he  open  his  lips  to  mo  on  the 
subject.  It  was  only  from  the  newspapers,  from 
rumor  from  hearsay,  I  le.oincd  that  he  had  de- 
jied  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  insti- 
tution and  had  made  the  most  solemn  assevera- 
tions that  he  would  never  approve  a  measure 
which  I  knew  was  suggested  by  himself,  and 
which  had  been,  at  his  own  instance,  introduced 
into  Congress.  '  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  I  have  not  supposed,  and  do  not  now  sup- 
pose that  a  difference  merely  between  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  cabinet,  either  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality or  tlie  expediency  of  a  bank,  necessarily 
iatorpoees  any  obstacles  to  a  full  and  cordial  co- 
operation between  them  in  the  general  conduct 
ofhis  administration  ;  and  therefore  deeply  as  I 
OTctted  the  veto  of  the  first  bill,  I  did  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  retire  on  that  account  from 
my  situation.  But  the  facts  attending  the  initi- 
ation and  disapproval  of  the  last  bill  made  a  case 
totally  different  from  that— one  it  is  believed 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  cabinets ; 
presenting,  to  say  nothing  more,  a  measure  cm- 
braced  and  then  repudiated— ciforts  prompted 
and  then  disowned— services  rendered  and  then 
treated  with  scorn  or  neglect.     Such  a  case  re- 
quired, in  my  judgment,  upon  considerations, 
private  and  public,  that  the  oilicial  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  President  and  myself  should 
be  immediately  dissolved." 

Mr.  Beli,,  Secretary  at  "War. 

'•I  called  to  see  the  President  on  official  busi- 
Iness  on  the  morning  (Jlonday,  10th  August) 
IWore  tlie  first  veto  message  was  sent  in.  I 
1  fad  him  reading  the  message  to  the  Secretary 
lottho  Treasury.  lie  did  me  the  honor  to  read 
I  the  material  passages  to  mo.  Upon  reading 
I  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  superior  im- 
jportancc  and  value  of  tlie'  business  done  by  the 
(kie  lank  of  the  United  States  in  furnishing  ex- 
lianms  between  the  ditlcrent  States  and  sec- 


tions of  the  Union,  I  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  a  bank  which 
should  be  restricted  in  dealing  in  exchanges,  that 
I  interrupted  him  in  the  reading,  and  asked  if  I 
was  to  understand,  by  what  he  had  just  read, 
that  ho  was  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  a 
bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  offices  or 
agencies  in  the  States,  having  the  pxnvilege,  with- 
out their  assent,  to  deal  in  exchanges  between 
them,  and  in  foreign  bills.   He  promptiv  ?eplied 
that  he  thought  experience  had  shown  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  power  in  the  government.    I 
could  not  restrain  the  immediate  expression  of 
my  gratification  upon  hearing  this  avowal.  I  said 
to  the  President  at  once,  that  what  I  had  feared 
would  lead  to  fatal  dissensi  ;n  among  our  friends, 
I  now  regarded  as  rather  fortunate  than  other- 
wise ;  that  his  veto  of  the  bill  then  before  him 
(the  first  one),  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
much  better  one.   I  also  congratulated  him  upon 
the  happy  circumstance  of  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  in  sending  in  his  veto  message.    The 
heat  and  violence  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected if  the  veto  had  been  sent  in  immediately 
upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  would  now  be 
avoided.    Time  had  been  given  for  cool  reflec- 
tion, and  as  the  message  did  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  a  bank  in  some  form,  no  unpleasant  con- 
sequences would  be  likely  to  follow.    He  ex- 
pressed his  great  surprise  that  there  should  be 
so  much  excitement  upon  the  subject ;  said  that 
he  had  had  his  mind  made  up  on  the  bill  before 
him  from  the  first,  but  had  delayed  his  message 
that  there  should  be  time  for  the  excitement  to 
wear  off;  that  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than 
to  pass  a  bill  which  would  answer  all  necessary 
purposes  ;  that  it  could  be  done  in  three  days. 
The  next  day,  having  occasion  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent again,  he  requested  me  to  furaish  him  with 
such  information  as  the  war  department  afforded 
of  the  embarrassments  attending  the  transfer 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue  to  dis- 
tant points  on  the  frontier,  in  Florida,  &c.     He 
at  the  same  time  requested  mo  to  draw  up  a 
brief  statement  of  my  views  upon  the  subjc+j 
showing  the  practical  advantages  and  necessity 
of  such  a  fiscal  institution  as  he  had  thought  of 
proposing.    Such  information  as  I  could  hastily 
collect  from  the  heads  of  the  principal  disbursing 
bureaus  of  the  department  I  handed  to  him  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  knowing  that  time 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  state  in 
which  the  question  then  was.    lie  received  the 
statements  I  gave  him  with  manifest  indiflference, 
and  alarmed  me  by  remarking  that  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  ho  would  give  his  assent  (as  I 
understood  him)  to  any  bank." 

This  was  Mr.  Bell's  first  knowledge  of  the 
gonnnd  bill — all  got  from  the  President  himself. 
and  while  ho  was  under  nervous  apprehension 
of  the  storm  which  was  to  burst  upon  hira.    H« 
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go«s  on  to  detail  tho  nubsequent  consultations 
with  his  cabinet,  and  especially  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster, as  heretofore  given ;  and  concludes  with 
ezpressinp'  the  impossibility  of  his  remaining 
longer  in  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Chittenden,  the  attorney-general,  re- 
signed in  a  brief  and  general  letter,  only  stating 
that  circumstances  chiefly  connected  with  the 
fiscal  agent  bills,  made  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 
His  reserve  was  supposed  to  be  induced  by  tho 
close  friendly  relation  in  which  he  stood  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Clay.  Palliation  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
conduct  was  attempted  to  be  found"  by  some  of 
his  friends  in  the  alleged  hostility  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  him,  auu  desire  to  brow-beat  him,  and  em- 
barrass him.  No  doubt  Mr.  Clay  was  indig- 
nant, and  justly  so,  at  the  first  veto,  well  know- 
ing the  cause  of  it  as  ho  showed  in  his  replies 
to  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Archer :  but  that  was 
after  the  veto.  But  even  then  the  expression 
of  his  indignation  was  greatly  restrained,  and  he 
yielded  to  his  friends  in  twice  putting  off  his 
speech  on  that  first  veto,  that  he  niiplit  not  dis- 
turb Mr.  Tyler  in  his  preparation  of  tl»e  second 
bill.  Tlie  interest  at  stake  was  too  great — no 
less  than  the  loss  of  the  main  fruits  of  the  presi- 
dential election — for  him  to  break  voluntarily 
with  Mr.  Tyler.  He  restrained  himself,  and 
only  ceased  his  self-restraint,  when  temporizing 
would  no  longer  answer  any  purpose  ;  and  only 
denounced  Mr.  Tyler  when  he  knew  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  eml  races  of  a  third  party — taken 
his  stand  againtst  any  national  bank  as  a  means 
of  reconciling  himself  to  the  democracy — and 
substituted  "a  secret  cabal'"  (which  he  stigma- 
tized as  "a  kitchen  cabim  '  ")  in  place  of  his 
constitutional  advisers. 

Two  days  after  the  appearance  of  those  letters 
of  resignation,  the  whole  of  which  came  out  in 
tho  Nation:d  Intelligencer,  Mr.  AVcbstcr  pub- 
lished his  rua.sons  for  not  joining  in  that  act  with 
his  colleagues :  and  justice  to  him  requires  this 
pajier  to  be  givin  in  his  own  words.  It  is  dated 
September  loti..  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Gales 
and  Seaton,  the  .rcll  reliable  whig  editors  in 
Washington. 

"  Lest  any  misapprehension  should  exist,  as 
to  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  differ  from 
the  course  pursued  by  my  late  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first,  because 
I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reasons  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  cabinet,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
ltd  own  members.    I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of 


the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institution  nnA. 
the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenu™!?! 
financial  operations,  and  to  give  the  countr  tf 
blessings  of  a  pood  cnrrencv  and  cheap  ? 
changes.  NotwithstamJing  what  has  pasU  f 
have  confidence  that  the  President  will  co-mi. 
ato  with  the  legislature  in  overcomin-'  all  rliffi" 
cultics  in  the  attainment  of  these  obfects-  !^" 
it  is  to  the  union  of  the  whig  party--bv  wl'^!? 
I  mean  the  whole  party,  th  whig  President 
whig  Congress,  and  the  wh.^  ,ieople-that  I  oot 
for  a  realization  of  our  wishes.  I  can  lookT 
where  else.  In  tho  second  place,  if  I  haj  j!" 
reasons  to  resign  my  oflBcc,  I  should  not  Wp 
done  BO,  without  giving  the  President  reasomU 
notice,  and  aflbrding  him  time  to  select  thehanH- 
to  which  he  should  confide  the  delicate  and  im 
portant  alfairs  now  pending  in  this  department;' 

Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  this  letter  it  ij  I 
entirely  certain  that  llv.  Webster  had  a^ 
to  go  out  with  his  colleagues,  and  was  exj^cted  i 
to  have  done  so  at  the  time  they  sent  in  theit 
resignations  ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  means  y 
been  found  to  eflect  a  change  in  his  determina- 
tion, probably  by  disavowing  the  application  of 
any  part  of  the  New  York  Herald  letter  to  him 
—certainly  (as  it  appears  from  his  letter)  br 
promising  a  co-operation  in  the  estabfehmen't 
of  a  national  bank  (for  that  is  what  was  in.  I 
tended  by  the  ble.«sings  of  a  sound  currency  and 
cheap  exchanges) :  and  also  equally  certaia  I 
from  the  same  letter,  that  he  was  made  to  ex- 1 
pect  that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  all  whi|:piT 
together— whig  President  Tyler,  whig  members  I 
of  Congress,  and  whig  people,  throughout  the  J 
Union.    Tho  belief  of  these  things  showstbatl 
Mr,  Webster  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fo^| 
mation  of  a  third  party,  resting  on  a  democniticl 
basis ;  and  that  the  President  himself  to  in] 
regular  march  to  the  democratic  camp.  But  of  I 
all  this  hereafter. 

The  reconstruction  of  his  cabinet  became  Ibel 
immediate  care  of  the  President,  and  in  thel 
course  of  a  month  it  was  accompli.-hed.  )Ir,| 
Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  wasappointed 
Secretary  of  tho  Treasury ;  the  department  ( 
war  was  oflered  to  Mr.  Justice  JlcLcanoft 
Supreme  Court  of  the  T'nitcd  States,  and  upod 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  place,  it  was  conferre 
upon  John  C.  Spencer,  F..-q.,  of  New  York;  ilrJ 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  was  appointtJ 
.Secretary  of  the  Navy — Hugh  S.  Legare.  Eii] 
of  South  Carolina,  Attorncy-Gcncral-Cliarle^ 
A.  Wickliflt',  Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  Postmasta 
General.    This  cabinet  was  not  of  uniform  ] 
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litical  complexion.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  per- 
manently of  that  party  which,  under  whatso- 
r  name,  had  remained  antagonistic  to  the 
ocracy.  Mr.  Forward  came  into  public  life 
dmocratic,  and  afterwards  acted  with  its  an- 
jlonists:  the  same  of  Mr.  Wickliffe  and  Mr. 
sTncer:  Mr.  Upshur  a  whig,  classed  with  Mr. 
Cilhoun's  poUtical  friends— Mr.  Legaro  the  con- 
„5ry,  and  democratic,  and  distinguished  for  op- 
i  to  nullification,  secession,  and  disunion. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

I  rtPCDIATION  OF  ME.  TYLER  BY  THE  WHIG  PAK- 
IT:  THEIR  MANIFESTO :  COUNTER  MANIFESTO 
5Y  ME.  CALEB  CU3HINQ. 

I  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  relation  to  a  na- 
Itionalbank  produced  its  natural  effect  upon  the 
IprtTwhich  had  elected  him— disgust  and  ro- 
Itolt  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  individual 
liKiiiters  boldly  denounced  and  renounced  him. 
luc  seemed  to  be  crushed  there,  for  his  assail- 
5  were  many  and  fierce— his  defenders  few, 
liDii  feeble.  But  a  more  formal  act  of  condcm- 
iMtion,  und  separation  was  wanted— and  had. 
lonthe  Uth  day  of  September— the  day  of  the 
lobinet  resignations,  and  two  days  after  the 
!ismis.«ion  of  the  second  veto  message — the 
s  of  the  two  Hou.ses  had  a  formal  meeting 
)  consider  what  they  should  do  in  the  new, 
jomalous,  and  acephalous  condition  in  which 
fcev  found  themselves.  The  deliberations  were 
trnductcd  with  all  form.  :Mr.  Senator  Dixon 
l(  Rhode  lelanci  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Morrow  of 
fclio-both  of  them  men  venerable  for  age 
d  character— were  appointed  presidents ;  and 
Itssrs.  Kenneth  Rayuer  of  North  Carolina, 
(r.  Christopher  Morgan  of  New  York,  and 
Itthard  W.Thompson  of  Indiana — all  members 
Ifthe  House— were  appointed  secretaries.  Mr. 
iiigum,  of  North  Carolina,  then  ofiFered  two 
solutions : 

["1,  That  it  i.4  expedient  for  the  whigs  of  the 

late  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

[nitcd  States  to  publish  an  addres.s  to  the  peo- 

t  of  the  United  States,  containing  a  succinct 

icsition  of  the  prominent  proceedings  of  the 

1 51'jsion  of  Congress,  of  the  measures  that 

fcie  been  adopted,  and  those  in  which  they 

Be  failed,  and  the  causes  of  such  failure ;  to- 


gether with  such  other  matters  as  may  exhibit 
truly  the  condition  of  the  whig  party  and  whig 
prospects. 

"  2.  That  a  committee  of  three  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  five  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
be  appointed  to  prepare  such  address,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  a  meeting  of  the  whigs  on  Monday 


mormng  next, 
o'clock." 


the  13th      I.St.,  at  half  past  8 


Both  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  Messrs.  Berrien  of  Georgia,  Tallmadge  of 
New  York,  and  Smith  of  Indiana  were  appoint- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  Senate ;  and  Messrs.  Ev- 
erett of  Vermont,  Mason  of  Ohio,  Kennedy  of 
Maryland,  John  C.  Clark  of  New  York,  and 
Rayner  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  meeting  reasscm* 
bled,  and  the  committee  made  their  report. 
Much  of  it  was  taken  up  with  views  and  recom- 
mendations in  relation  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  party :  it  is  only  of  what  relates  to  the  re- 
pudiation of  Mr.  Tyler  that  this  history  intends 
to  speak :  for  government  with  us  is  a  struggle 
of  parties :  and  it  is  necessary  to  •  know  how 
parties  are  put  up,  and  put  down,  in  order  to 
understand  how  the  government  is  managed. 
An  opening  paragraph  of  the  address  set  forth 
that,  for  twelve  years  the  whigs  had  carried  on 
a  contest  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  the 
equalization  of  exchanges,  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  industry — all  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  national  bank — declaring  these  ob- 
jects to  be  misunderstood  by  no  one — imd  the 
bank  itself  held  to  be  bccured  in  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  its  establishment  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  extra  session.  The  address  then 
goes  on  to  tell  how  these  cherished  hopes  wero 
frustrated : 

"  It  is  with  profound  and  poignant  regret  that 
we  find  ourselves  tailed  upon  to  invoke  your 
attention  to  this  point.  Upon  the  great  and 
leading  measure  touching  this  question,  our 
anxious  endeavors  to  respond  to  the  earnest 
prayer  of  the  nation  have  been  frustrated  by  an 
act  as  unlooked  for  as  it  is  to  bo  lamented.  We 
grieve  to  say  to  you  that  by  the  exercise  of  that 
power  in  tho  constitution  which  has  e%er  been 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  often  with  odium, 
by  the  people — a  power  which  we  had  lioped 
was  never  to  be  exhibited  on  this  subject,  by  a 
whig  President — we  have  been  defeated  in  two 
attempts  to  create  a  fiscal  agent,  which  the 
wants  of  the  country  had  demonstrated  to  uS) 
in  tho  most  absolute  form  of  proof,  to  be  emi 
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nently  necessary  and  proper  in  the  present 
emergency.  Twice  have  we,  with  the  utmost 
diligpnce  and  deliberation,  matured  a  plan  for 
the  collection,  safe-keeping  and  disbursing  of 
the  public  moneys  through  the  agency  of  a  cor- 
poral ion  adapted  to  that  end,  and  twice  has  it 
been  our  fate  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  tlie 
President,  through  the  application  of  the  veto 

Bower.  Th**  character  of  that  veto  in  each  caso, 
le  circumstanws  in  which  it  was  administered, 
and  (lie  grounds  upon  which  it  has  met  the  de- 
cided di.sapprobatiun  of  your  friends  in  Con- 
gres.s,  are  .sufficiently  apparent  in  the  public 
documents  and  the  debates  relating  to  it.  This 
subject  bus  acquired  a  painful  interest  with  us, 
and  will  doubtless  acquire  it  with  you,  from 
the  unhappy  development.'^  with  which  it  is  ac- 
comjiaiiied.  We  are  constrained  to  saj',  that 
wo  lind  111!  ground  to  justify  us  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  veto  of  the  President  has  been  in- 
terposed on  this  question  solely  upon  con.'Jcicn- 
tious  and  well-considered  ojiinions  of  constitu- 
tional scruple  as  to  his  duty  in  the  case  present- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  too  many  proofs  have 
been  forced  upon  our  observation  to  leave  us 
free  from  the  apprehension,  that  the  President 
lias  permitted  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  an 
opinion  that,  by  thi.^  exhibition  of  his  preroga- 
tive, he  might  u-ablo  to  divert  the  policy  of  hi.s 
administration  into  a  channel  which  .-hould  lead 
to  new  political  combinations,  iind  accomplish 
results  which  must  ovci  throw  the  ])resent  di- 
vi.-iions  of  party  in  the  country ;  and  finally  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  which  those  who  elect- 
ed him,  at  least,  have  never  contemplated.  We 
have  seen  from  an  early  period  of  the  session, 
that  the  whig  party  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  President.  With  mortification  we  have 
observed  that  his  associations  more  sedulously 
aimed  at  a  free  communion  with  these  who 
have  been  busy  to  prostrate  our  purpose>i, 
rather  than  thpse  whose  principles  ^^ecmed  to 
be  most  identified  with  the  power  by  which  he 
was  elected.  AVe  have  rea.son  to  believe  that 
he  has  jMirmitted  himself  to  lie  approached, 
coimsellcd  and  influenced  b^'  those  who  have 
manifested  least  interest  in  the  success  of  whig 
measures.  What  were  represented  to  be  his 
opinions  and  designs  have  been  freely  and  even 
insolently  put  forth  in  certain  portions,  and 
those  not  the  most  reputable,  of  the  public 
press,  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  be  deemed 
ofTeasive  to  his  honor,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  believed  to  be  his 
friends.  In  the  earnest  endeavor  manifested 
by  the  members  of  the  whig  paity  in  Congress 
to  ascertain  specifically  the  President's  notions 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  such  a  bill  relating 
to  a  fiscal  agent  as  would  be  likely  to  meet  his 
approbation,  the  frequent  changes  of  his  opinion, 
»nd'  the  singular  want  of  consistency  in  his 
views,  have  baffled  his  best  friends,  and  ren- 
dered the  hope  of  adjustment  with  him  impos- 
lible." 


The  p. a.,  of  an  exchange  bank,  such  u  ». 
reported  after  the  fir.*  veto,  the  pSn7 •' 
understood  by  more  liian  one  member  of  oV 
gress  to  whom  he  cxpre.ssed  hi.s  opinion  t 
have  regarded  as  a  favorite  measure     It 
in  vic^^-  of  thi,s  opinion,  suggested  as  h  h  S 
first  veto,  and  aftcrusmg  every  proper  cC 
to  a.scertain  his  precise  views  upon  it  tl>»V.i, 
committee  of  the  Ilou.se  of  Repre.senS  l! 
ported   their  second  bill.    It  made  provi  • 
for  a  bank  without  the  privilcfro  of  locil  ri™ 
counting,  and  was  adapted  as  closely  as  nLi}!" 
to  that  cla.ss  of  mercantile  operations  which  £ 
first  veto  message  describes  with  approbation 
and  which  that  paper  specifically  iUnstratcs  hv 
reference  to  the  'dealings  in  the  pypdon     * 
of  the  Bank  of  tho  United  .States  in  1833  S 
the  President  affirms  '  amounted  to  upwardr  f  i 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.'  Yet  this  Dlan 
when  it  wa.s  submitted  to  him,  was  objected  in  I 
on  a  ncwground.    The  last  veto  has  narrowed 
the  question  of  a  bank  down  to  the  basis  of  tk 
sub-treasury  scheme,  and  it  is  obvious  from  th 
opinions  of  that  message  that  tho  country  is  J, 
to  expect  any  thing  better  than  tho  e.xpjcded 
sub-treasury,   or   some  measure  of  the  BanJ 
character,  from  Mr.  Tvleu.    In  the  midnofl 
all  these  varieties  of  opinion,  an  impcncirable  f 
mystery  seemed  to  hang  over  the  whole  que*. 
tion.     There  was  no  such  frank  interchann!  of  I 
.sentiment  as  ought  to  characterize  the  inter- 1 
course  of  a  President  and  hi.s  friends,  and  tiicl 
last  persons   in   the  government  who  iroaldl 
seem  to  have  been  intrusted  with  his  confidenotl 
on  thoso  cmbarra-ssing  topics  were  theconititn-I 
lional  advisers  which  the  laws  had  proTidedl 
for  him.     In  this  review  of  the  position  iiitol 
which  the  late  events  have  tiirown  the  wliiJ 
party,  it  is  witli  profound  sorrow  we  look  lol 
the  course  pursued  by  the  President.   Hehajl 
wrested  from  us  one  of  the  best  fruitsofalonjl 
and  painful  struggle,  and  the  consummation  ofl 
a  glorious  victory  ;  he  has  even  perhaps  thro;rSf 
us  once  more  upon  the  field  of  political  siiifd 
not  weakened  in  numbers,  nor  shorn  of  tl* 
support  of  the  country,  but  stripped  of  tin 
arms  which  success  had  placed  in  oiu-  himii^ 
and  left  again  to  rely  upon  that  high  patriotisDJ 
which  for  twelve  years  sustained  us  in  a  ccjl 
flict  of  unequalled  asperity,  and  which  fimuJ 
brought  us  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  biiil 
liant  hopes  which  ho  has  done  so  much  tJ 
destroy." 

Having  thus  shown  the  loss,  by  the  ( 
of  the  President,  of  all  the  main  fruits  of  j 
greai,  victory  afler  a  twelve  years'  contest,  tl( 
address  goes  onto  look  to  tho  future,  and  Ij 
inquire  what  is  to  be  the  conduct  of  tbep 
in    such  unexpected  and  disastrous  circ 
stances?  and  the  first  answer  to  thatiaqoiij 
is,  to  establish  a  permanent  Eeparation  ofti 
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f  big  party  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  to  wash  their 
lands  of  all  accountability  for  his  acts. 

"In  this  state  of  things,  tho  whigs  will  natu- 
-illv  look  with  anxiety  to  the  future,  and  in- 
^re  what  are  tlio  actual  relations  between 
L  President  and  those  who  brought  him  into 
Iyer  •  anil  what,  in  the  opinion  of  their  friends 
in  Congress,  should  be  their  course  hereafter. 
On  both  of  these  questigns  we  feel  it  to  bo  our 
duty  to  address  you  in  perfect  frankness  and 
ffithflut  reserve,  but,  at  tho  same  time,  with  due 
respect  to  others.    In  regard  to  tho  .'Irst,  we 
are  constrained  to  say  that  the  President,  by 
the  course  he  has  adopted  in  respcrt  to  the  ap- 
phcation  of  the  veto  power  to  two  successive 
banii  charters,  each  of  which  there  was  just 
reason  to  lielicve  would  meet  lus  approhation  ; 
by  his  withdrawal  of  confidence  from"  his  real 
fnends  in  Congress  and  from  tho  members  of 
iiis  cabinet ;  by  his  bestowal  of  it  upon  others 
jotwithatanding  their  notorious   opposition  to 
leadins  measures  of  his   administration,   has 
Toluutarily  separated  himself  from  those  by 
whose  exertions  and  suffrages  he  was  elevated 
to  that  office  through  which  ho  reached   his 
present  exalted  station.    Tho  existence  of  this 
unnatural  relation  is  as  extraordinary  as  the 
annunciation  of  it  is  painful  and  mortifying. 
What  are  the  consequences  and  duties  which 
now  out  of  it  1    Tho  first  consequence  is,  that 
those  who  brought  the  President  into  power 
can  be  no  longer,  in  any  manner  or  degree, 
justly  held  responsible  or  blamed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  '  secutivc  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
risers  should  bo  exclusively  hereafter  deemed 
accountable." 

Then  comes  tho  consideration  of  what  they 

j  are  to  do?  and  after  inculcating,  in  the  ancient 

form,  the  laudable  policy  of  supporting  their 

i  obnoxious  President  when  he  was  '  right,'  and 

opposing  him  when  he  was  ^ wrong' — phrases 

I  repeated  by  all  parties,  to  be  complied  with  by 

none— they  go  on  to  recommend  courage  and 

unity  to  their  discomfited  ranks — to  promise 

incw  victory  at  the  next  election ;  and  with  it 

the  establishment  of  all  their  measures,  crowned 

by  a  national  bank, 

■Tho  conduct  of  the  President  has  occa- 
Isioned  bitter  mortification  and  deep  regret. 
I  Shall  the  party,  therefore,  yielding  to  senti- 
jinents  of  despair,  abandon  its  duty,  and  submit 
I  to  defeat  and  disgrace  ?  Far  from  suffering  such 
I  dishonorable  consequences,  the  very  disappoint- 
Iment  which  it  has  unfortunately  experienced 
I  should  serve  only  to  redouble  its  exertions,  and 
Ito  inspire  it  with  fresh  courage  to  persevere 
I  with  a  spirit  unsubdued  and  a  resolution  un- 
ilaken,  until  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is 


fully  re-established,  and  its  liberties  firmly  se- 
cured against  all  danger  from  the  abuses,  en« 
croachments  or  usurpations  of  tho  executive 
department  of  the  government." 

This  was  the  manifesto,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  repudiation  of  Mr.  Tyler,  which  tho  whig 
members  of  Congress  put  forth:  it  was  an- 
swered (under  the  name  of  an  address  to  his 
constituents)  by  Mr.  Gushing,  in  what  may  be 
called  a  counter  manifesto :  for  it  was  on  the 
same  subject  as  the  other,  and  counter  to  it  at  all 
points — especially  on  tlje  fundamental  point  of) 
which  parly  the  President  was  to  belong  to ! 
the  manifesto  of  the  whig  members  assigning 
him  to  the  democracy — tho  counter  manifefto 
claiming  him  for  the  whigs!  In  this,  Mr. 
Gushing  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  letter  of  resignation :  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  his  pleading  (for  such  it  was)  was  an  am- 
pUfication  of  Mr.  Webster's  loiter  to  the  editors 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  of  the  one  to 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Ghoatc,  and  of  another  to 
Mr.  Ketchum,  of  New  York.  The  first  part  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  Gushing,  is  to  justify  the 
President"  for  chiinging  his  course  on  the  fiscal 
corporation  bill ;  and  this  attempted  in  a  thrust 
at  Mr  Clay  thus : 

"  A  caucus  dictatorship  has  been  set  up  in 
Congress,  which,  not  satisfied  with  ruUng  that 
body  to  the  extinguishment  of  Individual  free- 
dom of  opinion,  seeks  to  control  the  President 
in  his  proper  sphere  of  duty,  denounces  him  be- 
fore you  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  independ- 
ence and  his  conscience  to  its  decree,  and  pro- 
poses, through  subversion  of  the  fundamental 
provisions  and  principles  of  the  constitution,  to 
usurp  tho  command  of  the  government.  It  is  a 
question,  therefore,  in  fact,  not  of  iegislativ* 
measures,  but  of  revolution.  What  is  the  visi- 
ble, and  the  only  professed,  or'gin  of  these  ex- 
traordinary movements?  Tho  whig  party  in 
Congress  have  been  extreniely  desirous  to  cause 
a  law  to  be  enacted  at  tho  late  session,  incorpo- 
rating a  national  bank.  Encountering,  in  the 
veto  of  the  President,  a  constitutional  obstacle 
to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  at  the  late  ses- 
sion, a  certain  portion  of  the  whig  party,  repre- 
sented by  the  caucus  dictatorship,  proceeds 
then,  in  tho  beginning,  to  denounce  the  Presi- 
dent. AVill  you  concur  in  this  denunciation  of 
tho  President?" 

This  was  the  accusation,  first  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Rives  in  the  Senate,  afterwards  obscurely 
intimated  in  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  two 
Massachusetts  senators ;  and  now  broadly  stated 
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by  Mr.  Gushing ;  without,  however,  naming  the 
unputed  dictator ;  which  was,  in  fact,  unneces- 
Raty.  Every  body  knew  that  Mr.  Clay  was  the 
person  intend  ■';  with  what  justice,  not  to  re- 
jieat  proofs  already  given,  let  the  single  fact 
answer,  that  these  caucus  meetings  (for  such 
there  were)  were  all  subsequent  to  Mr.  Tyler's 
change  on  the  bank  question!  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it !  and  solely  with  a  view  to  get  hin» 
back !  and  that  by  conciliation  until  after  the 
second  veto.  In  this  thrust  at  Mr.  Clay  Mr. 
Gushing  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  W  eb- 
eter's  feelings  as  well  as  those  of  Tyler;  for 
since  1832  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  had  not 
oeAi  amicable,  and  barely  kept  in  civil  relations 
^y  friends,  who  had  frequently  to  interpose  to 
Prevent,  or  compose  outbreaks ;  and  even  to 
make  in  the  Senate  formal  annunciation  of  re- 
conciliation effected  between  them.  But  the 
design  required  Mr.  Clay  to  be  made  the  cause 
of  the  rejection  of  the  bank  bills ;  and  also  re- 
quired him  to  be  crippled  as  the  leader  of  the 
anti-administration  whigs.  In  this  view  Mr. 
Gushing  resumes : 

"When  Lord  Grenville  broke  up  the  whig 
party  of  England,  in  1807,  by  the  unseasonable 
pressure  of  some  great  question,  and  its  conse- 
quent loss,  '  Why,'  said  Sheridan, '  did  tlioy  not 
put  it  off,  as  Fox  did  ?  I  have  heard  of  men 
running  their  heads  against  a  wall ;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  men  building  a 
wall,  and  squaring  it,  and  clamping  it,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  knocldng  out  their  brains 
against  it.'  This  bon  mot  of  Sheridan's  will  ap- 
ply to  the  whig  party  in  Congress,  if,  On  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  bank  bill  at  the  late  session, 
they  secede  from  the  administration,  and  set  up 
as  a  Tertium  Quid  m  the  government,  neither 
administration  nor  opposition." 

Having  presented  this  spectacle  of  their  brains 
beaten  out  against  a  wall  of  their  own  raising, 
if  the  whig  party  should  follow  Mr.  tt'l&y  into 
opposition  to  the  Tyler- Webster  administration, 
Mr.  Gushing  took  the  party  on  fuiothcr  tack — 
that  of  the  bird  in  the  hand,  whici.  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush ;  and  softly  commences  with  them 
on  the  profit  of  using  the  presidential  power 
while  t'lcy  had  it : 

"  Ib  it  wise  for  the  whig  party  to  throw  away 
thn  actuality  of  power  for  the  current  four  years '? 
If  BO,  for  what  object?    I'or  some  contingent 

twaaibility  four  years  hence  1    If  so,  what  one  1 
8  the  contingent  possibility  of  advancing  to 
;Mwer  four  years  hence  any  one  particular  man 


m  Its  ranks,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  howew, 
emmently  deservmg,  a  sufficient  object  to  iS 
the  whig  party  to  abdicate  the  power  whiXu 
self  as  a  body  possesses  now  ?  " 

And  changing  again,  and  from  seduction  t« 
terror,  he  presijnts  to  them,  as  the  most  appal- 
ling  of  all  calamities,  the  possible  election  of 
a  democratic  President  H  the  next  election 
through  the  deplorable  divisions  of  the  whi» 
party. 

"  If  so,  will  its  abdication  of  power  now  tend  to 
promote  that  object  1  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrarv 
the  very  means  to  make  sure  the  success  of  some 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party  ?  " 

Proceeding  to  the  direct  defence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  then  boldly  absolves  him  from  any 
.  ,lation  of  faith  in  rejecting  the  two  bank  bills. 
Thus : 

« In  refusing  to  sign  those  bills,  then,  he  vie 
lated  no  engagement,  and  committed  no  act  of 
perfidy  in  the  sense  of  a  forfeited  pledge." 

And  advancing  from  exculpation  to  applause 
he  mnkes  it  an  act  of  conscience  in  Sir.  Tyler  in 
refusing  to  sign  them,  and  places  him  under  the 
imjjerious  command  of  a  triple  power— con- 
science, constitution,  oath ;  without  the  facultv 
of  doing  otherwise  than  he  did. 

"  But,  in  this  particular,  the  President,  as  an 
upright  man,  could  do  no  otherwise  than  he  did, 
lie  conscientiously  disapproved  those  lilk 
And  the  constitution,  which  he  was  sworn  to 
obey,  commands  him,  expressly  and  peremp- 
torily commands  him,  if  he  do  not  approve  of 
any  bill  presented  to  him  for  his  signature  to 
return  it  to  the  House  of  Congrcs,?  iu  which  it 
originated.  '  If  be  approve  he  shall  ,si;;n  it;  if 
not,  he  siiALi-  i  .m  it,'  are  the  words  of  the 
constitution.  AVould  you  as  conscientious  men 
yourselves,  forbid  the  President  of  the  United  | 
States  to  have  a  conscience  ?  " 

Acquittal  of  the  President  of  all  hand  in  the 
initiation  of  the  second  bill,  is  the  next  task  of 
Mr.  Gushing,  and  ho  boldly  essays  it. 

"  The  President,  it  is  charged,  trifled  with  one  I 
or  more  of  the  retiring  secretaries.  Of  what  I 
occurred  at  cajjinet  meetings,  the  public  knowi  I 
and  can  know  nothing.  But,  as  to  tlio  main  I 
point,  whether  ho  initiated  the  fiscal  corporation  I 
bill.  This  idea  is  ihoorapatiltto  with  tlie  datei  I 
and  facts  above  stated, '  ,'bich  show  that  the  con- 1 
siderntion  of  a  new  bill  was  forced  on  tiie  Prcsi- 1 
dent  by  members  of  Congress.  It  is,  a 
incompatible  with  tlio  fact  that,  on  Tuesday, tbc  I 
17th  of  August,  as  it  is  said  by  the  Secretarj  j 
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f  W«r  the  President  expressed  to  him  doubt 

tf  to  any  bill.' 

Wow  what  happened  in  these  cabinet  meet- 
.     jg  ^ell  known  to  the  public  from  tho  con- 
^nt  statement  of  three  of  the  secretaries, 
and  from  presidential  declarations  to  members 
of  Congress,  and  these  statements  cover  the 
niain  point  of  the  initiation  of  the  second  bill  by 
the  President  himself;  and  that  not  on  tho  18th, 
bat  the  16th  of  August,  and  not  only  to  his 
cabinet  hut  to  Mr.  Stuart  of  Virginia  tho  same 
evening;  and  that  it  was  two  days  afterwards 
that  the  two  members  of  Congress  called  upon 
him  (Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien),  not  to  force 
jun  to  take  a  bill,  but  to  be  forced  by  him  to 
pin  his  own  bill  through  in  three  days.    De- 
murring to  the  idea  that  tho  President  could  be 
forced  by  members  of  Congress  to  adopt  an  ob- 
noxious bill,  the  brief  statement  is,  that  it  is  not 
tree.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  quoted 
remark  of  tho  Secretary  at  'Wa.r,  Mr.  Bell, 
that  the  President  expressed  to  him  a  doubt 
whether  ho  would  sign  any  bank  bill— leaving 
out  the  astonishment  of  the  Secretary  at  that 
declaration,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  Pre- 
sident tho  day  before  to  furnish  facts  in  favor  of 
the  bill ;  and  who  came  to  deliver  a  statement  of 
these  facts  thus  prepared,  and  in  great  haste, 
upon  request;  and  when  brought,  received  with 
indifference  1  and  a  doubt  expressed  whether  he 
wuld  sign  any  bill.  Far  from  proving  that  the 
President  had  a  consistent  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  object  of  tho  mutilated  quota- 
I  tion  from  Mr.  Bell— it  proves  just  tho  contrary ! 
I  proves  that  the  President  was  for  tho  bill,  and 
I  began  it  himself,  on  tho  ICth  ;  and  was  laying 
in  anchor  to  windward  for  its  rejection  on  the 
I  I'th!  having  changed  during  tlio  night. 

The  retirement  of  all  tho  cabinet  ministers 
I  bntonc,  and  that  for  such  reasons  as  they  gave, 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Gushing  as  a  thing  of  no  .sig- 
Inification,  and  of  no  consequence  to  any  body 
[but  themselves.  He  calls  it  a  common  fact 
lifhich  has  happened  under  many  administra- 
I  lions,  and  of  no  permanent  consequence,  pro- 
Indedgood  successors  are  appointed.  All  that 
111  right  enough  where  secretaries  retire  for  per- 
licnal  reasons,  such  as  are  often  seen ;  but  when 
h^'-f  retire  bccnuso  they  impeach  tho  Prosidont 
luf  great  moral  delinquency,  and  refuse  to  remain 
iiithhim  on  that  ncoount,  tho  state  of  the  case 
llj  altered.  He  and  they  are  public  offlcers ;  and 


officers  at  the  head  of  the  government;  and 
their  public  conduct  is  matter  of  national  con- 
cern; and  the  people  have  a  right  to  inquire 
and  to  know  the  public  conduct  of  public  men. 
The  fact  that  Mr,  Webster  remained  is  con- 
sidered as  overbalancing  the  withdrawal  of  all 
the  others ;  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Gush* 
ing: 

"  And  that,  whilst  those  gentlemen  have  re- 
tired^ yet  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  whose  pa- 
triotism and  ability  you  have  more  immediate 
cause  to  confide,  has  declared  that  he  knows  no 
jufficient  cause  for  such  separation,  and  con- 
tinues to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  discliarge  of  the  duties  of  that  fc  a- 
tion  which  he  fills  with  so  much  honor  to  him- 
self and  a»i vantage  to  tho  country." 

Certainly  it  was  a  circumstance  of  high  mo- 
ment to  Mr.  Tyler  that  one  of  his  cabinet  re- 
mained with  him.  It  was  .something  in  such  a 
general  withdrawing,  and  for  such  reasons  as 
were  given,  and  was  considered  a  great  saciiflce 
on  the  part  of  Mr,  Webster  at  tho  time.  As 
such  it  was  well  remembered  a  short  time  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Webster,  having  answered  the 
purposes  for  which  ho  was  retained,  -ras  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  example  of  his  old  col- 
leagues. Tho  address  of  Mr.  Ciushing  goes  on 
to  show  itself,  in  terms,  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  whig  party — saying : 

"  Yet  an  address  has  pone  f  jrth  froci  a  por- 
tion of  tho  members  of  Congress,  purporting  to 
be  the  uiKawtionn  act  of  a  meeting  of  the  whigs 
of  Congres.s,  which,  besides  arraigning  th.T  Pre- 
sident on  various  allegations  of  fact  and  suuuises 
not  fact,  roeommends  such  radical  changes  o'  the 
constitution." 

The  address  itself  of  tho  whig  party  is  treated 
as  the  work  of  Mr.  Clay — as  an  cmr-natiou  of 
that  caucus  dictatorship  in  Congress  of  which 
he  was  always  the  embodied  idea.    lie  says: 

"  Tho.«o  changes,  if  cfTectcd,  would  concentrate 
tho  chief  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
that  of  which  this  document  (the  whig  address) 
itself  is  an  emanation,  namely  a  caucus  dictator- 
ship of  Congress." 

This  defence  by  Mr.  Gushing,  tlie  letters  of 
Mr.  Webster,  ami  all  tho  writers  in  tho  in- 
terests of  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  signified  nothing 
against  the  concurrent  statements  of  the  wtir- 
ing  senators,  and  the  confirmatory  statements 
of  many  members  of  Congress.  The  whig  party 
recoiled  from  him.     Instead  of  that   "  whig 
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President,  whig  Congress,  and  whig  people," 
foiined  into  a  unit,  with  the  vision  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  induced  to  remain  when  his 
colleagi^es  retired — instead  of  this  unity,  tliere 
was  soon  found  diversity  enougli.  Tlic  whig 
party  remained  with  JJr.  Clay  ;  the  whig  Sec- 
rctaiy  of  State  returned  to  Massachusetts,  in- 
quiring, "  i(7(erc  am  I  to  go?  "  The  whip:  de- 
fender of  Jlr.  Tyler  went  to  China,  clothed 
with  a  mission;  and  returning,  found  that 
greatest  calamity,  the  election  of  a  democratic 
President,  to  be  a  fixed  fact ;  and  being  so 
fixed,  ho  joined  it,  and  got  another  commission 
thereby:  while  Sir.  Tyler  himself,  who  was  to 
have  been  the  Homancementof  f  iswhig  unity, 
continued  his  march  to  the  democratic  camp — 
arrived  there — knocked  at  the  gate — asked  to 
bo  let  in:  and  w&a  refused.  The  national  dem- 
ocratic Baltimore  convention  would  not  recog- 
nize him. 


CHATTER    LXXXVI. 

',  Tin;  OANISII  SOUND  DUKS. 

This  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  fit  this  extra  session  of  Congress 
by  a  report  i'rom  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by 
the  President  connnunicated  to  Congress  along 
with  his  message.  lie  did  not  seem  to  call  for 
legislative  action,  as  the  subject  was  dii'loniatic, 
and  relations  were  established  between  the 
countries,  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  the 
evil  stated  was  simply  one  of  negotiation.  The 
origin  and  history  of  these  dues,  and  the  claims 
and  acquicscenees  on  which  they  rest,  are  '^o 
clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  by  Jlr.  AVeb.'-ter, 
and  the  amelioration  he  proposed  so  natural 
and  easy  for  the  United  States,  and  the  sui>ject 
now  acijuiiing  an  increasing  interoit  with  us, 
that  I  draw  upon  his  report  for  nearly  all  that 
is  nc>cessary  to  be  said  of  it  in  this  chapter; 
Hnd  which  is  enough  for  the  general  reader. 
Tho  report  s.iys : 

"The  right  of  Denmark  lo  levy  tlu'se  dues  is 
asserted  on  the  groiuul  of  ancient  nsa'je.  coming 
down  froni  the  period  wlien  tliat  jiower  had 

G>ssession  of  both  sliores  of  the  Kelt  and  Sound. 
owever  questionable  the  right  or  uncertain  its 


origin,   it  has  been  recognised  by  Eumr»> 
governments,   in    several    treaties  ^^ith^'' 
mark,  some  of  whom  entered  into  it  at  aa  S 
a  period  as  tho  fourteenth  century  •  and  ' 
much  as  our  treaty  with  that  poW^r  contS 
a  clause  putting  ue  on  tho  same  footine  in    • 
respect  as  other  tho  most  favored  nation  "t 
has  been  acquiesced  in,  or  rathci  has  not  1°' 
denied  by  us.     The  treaty  of  Jcig   i^J^'^^ 
Denmarl.   and  Holland,  to  which  a  tariff  0/^" 
principal   articles    then    known  in  commer«f 
with  a  rule  of  measurement  and  a  fixed  rate  rf 
duty,  was  appended,  together  ,witli  a  sul>st'(iwnt 
one  between  tho  same  parties  in  ITol  am.'nrh 
toryand  explanatory  of  the  fornicr'lms  bcpt 
generally  considered  as  tlio  basis  of  all  subr 
quent   treaties,  and  among  theni  of  our  oira 
conclided  in  182C,  and  liniited  to  continue  ten 
years  from  its  date,  and  further  imiil  tlie  end 
of  one  year,  after  notice  by  either  parly  of  an 
intention  to  terminate  it,  and  whicli  is  f till  i 
force.  '        ^ 

"Treaties  have  also  been  concliulod  with 
Denmark,  by  Great  Britain,  France  Smin 
Portugal,  Pvussij,  Prussia  and  Brazil,  hy  niic^ 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  their  favor  tliev 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  United 
States.  There  has  recently  boon  a  general 
movement  011  the  part  of  tiie  northern  iwwors 
of  Europe,  with  regard  to  tl-.e  subject  of  tlifs« 
Sound  dues,  and  which  seems  to  a'llordto  this 
government  a  favorable  opi)ortunity,  in  con- 
junction with  them,  for  exerting  itself  to  obtain 
some  such  alteration  or  modilication  of  exist- 
ing  regulations  jis  shall  conduce  to  tlie  freedom 
.ind  extension  of  our  coninierce.  or  at  least  to 
relieve  it  from  some  of  the  Ijurdeiis  nowim- 
posed,  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  onr  trade 
operate,  in  many  instances,  very  niieqiiiiliv 
and  unjustly  on  it  in  comparison  with  that  rf 
other  nations. 

"  The  ancient  tarifl"  of  1  ^'A^^.  by  which  the  iiay. 
meiit  of  these  duos  was  regulated,  lias  lavif 
been  revised,  and  by  means  of  the  variiiis 
changes  which  have  taken  idaco  in  coiiuiiCTO 
since  that  period,  and  of  the  alteration  i;i  ],rioe 
ill  many  articles  therein  nicluded,  el,iHli  Li ! 
oonsequeni  of  tho  settleuient  of  Ameiioa'anJ 
the  intiodiiction  of  her  products,  into  i.iii  i-il 
commerce,  it  has  become  quite  inaiiiilicahl.,  It 
is  presumed  to  have  been  the  intnlioii  cf  tix) 
franirrs  of  that  tarill'  to  lix  u  duty  of  iibiatoae  i 
jer  centum  ail  valorem  upon  th'/aitieb thcro- 
in  enumerated,  but  the  change  in  value  ef  many 
of  tlioso  commodities,  and  the  nh-ente  of  any 
corresponding  change  in  the  duty,  has,  iainany 
instances,  iucreaseil  tlie  ad  vah.ienifioiii  one 
per  centum  to  three,  four,  and  even  seven;  and 
this,  generally,  upon  tiiose  articles  which  form 
the  chief  exjmrts  of  the  United  Stales,  of  South 
America,  and  the  ^Vcst  India  islands;  fdiu 
the  articles  of  cotton,  rice,  raw  snirar,  ('.hafco, 
rum,  Campeachy  wood,  kc.  On  all  aitiili.not 
enumerated  in  this  ancient  tnritl'it  i:>iiti|iuM 
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the  treaty  of  1701  that  tho  'privileged 

tions'  or  those  who  have  treaties  with  Den- 

rk  shall  pay  an  ad  valorem  of  one  per  cent. ; 
ut  the  value  of  these  articles  beini?  fixed  by 
ome  rules  known  only  to  tho  Danish  Rovern- 

■nt  ir  at  least  unknown  to  us,  this  duty  ap- 
""^■rs  uncertain  and  fluctuating;,  and  its  estimate 
*"  ry  much  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
'  ,  custom  house  officers  at  Elsinore. 
'  i^^It  has  been,  by  some  of  the  public  writers 
in  Denmark,  contended  that  goods  of  privileged 
nations  carried  in  the  vessels  of  unprivileged 
nations'  should  not  bo  entitled  to  the  limitation 
of  one  'per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  shoiUd  be 
taxed  one  and  a  quarter  per  centum,  the  amount 
levied  on  the  goods  of  unprivileged  nations ; 
and  also,  that  this  limitation  should  be  confmcd 
to  tiie  direct  trade,  so  that  vessels  coming  from 
or  bound  to  the  ports  of  a  nation  not  in  treaty 
ffith  Denmark  should  pay  on  their  cargoes  the 
additional  quarter  per  cent." 

'•  These  questions,  although  the  former  is  not 
of  60  much  consequence  to  us,  who  arc  our  own 
carriers,  are  still  in  connection  with  each  other, 
of  sutticient  importance  to  render  a  decision 
upon  them,  and  a  final  understanding,  cxtremc- 
Iv  dcfirable.  These  Sound  dues  are,  moreover, 
ill  addition  to  the  port  charges  of  light  money, 
pass-money,  (cc,  which  are  quite  cquiil  to  the 
nites  charged  at  other  places,  and  the  payment 
of  which,  together  with  the  Sound  due.'j  often 
causes  to  vessels  considerable  dol.iy  at  lllsinore. 

'•The  [wrt  charges,  which  are  usual  among 
all  nations  to  whoso  ports  vessels  resort,  are 
unobjectionable,  except  that,  as  in  (his  case, 
tlieV'ire  mere  consequences  of  the  imposition 
of  the  Sound  dues,  following,  necessarily,  ujion 
the  conipulsory  delay  at  Elsinore  of  vessels 
homul  up  and  down  the  Sound  with  cargoes, 
with  no  intention  of  makhig  any  inqiortation 
into  any  port  of  Denmark,  and  having  no  other 
occasion  for  delay  at  f^lsinore  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  paying  tho  Sound 
dues,  and,  in  so  doing,  involuntarily  sidyecting 
ihcnbclvcs  to  these  other  demands.  These  port 
duties  would  appear  to  liavo  some  reason  in 
them,  because  of  the  equiva'ient ;  while,  in  fact, 
they  are  made  requisite,  with  tl'e  exioiition, 
peiiiaps,  of  tho  cxiiense  of  liglits,  'iv  the  delay 
nece-sary  for  the  payment  of  the  Sound  duos. 

'The  amount  of  our  commerwi  with  Deu- 
iiiark,  direct,  is  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
that  of  our  transactions  with  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  the  porta  of  Prussia,  and  tho  Gennaiuc  as- 
focialion  on  tho  Baltic  ;  but  the  sum  anmially 
paid  to  that  government  in  Souud  dues,  niid  tho 
consc(picnt  port  charges  by  our  vessels  alone, 
is  estimated  at  something  over  ono  Inmdred 
thoiLsiHid  dollars.  Tiiu  greater  proportion  of 
this  amount  is  paid  by  the  articles  of  cotton, 
supir,  tobacco,  and  rico  ;  tho  first  and  last  ol 
these  paying  a  duty  of  about  three  per  cent,  ad 
valoixni,  reckoning  their  value  at  the  places 

Kheuce  they  como. 


"  By  a  list  published  at  Elsinore,  in  1840,  il 
appears  that  between  April  and  November  of 
that  year,  seventy-two  American  vessels,  com- 
paratively a  small  number,  lowered  their  top 
sails  before  the  castle  of  Cronberg.  These  wore 
all  bound  up  the  Sound  to  ports  on  the  Baltic, 
with  cargoes  composed  in  part  of  the  above- 
named  products,  upon  which  alone,  according 
to  the  tariff,  was  paid  a  sum  exceeding  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  these  dues.  Having  dis- 
posed of  these  cargoes,  they  returned  laden  with 
tho  usual  productions  of  the  countries  on  tho 
Baltic,  on  which,  in  like  manner,  were  paid  du- 
ties on  going  out  through  the  Sound,  again  ac- 
knowledging tho  tribute  by  an  inconvenient 
and  sometimes  hazardous  ceremony.  Tho 
whole  amount  thus  paid  within  a  period  of 
eight  months  on  inward  and  outward  bound 
cargoes,  Ly  vessels  of  the  United  StJitcs,  none 
of  which  were  bound  for,  or  intended  to  stop 
at,  any  port  ni  Denmark,  except  compulsorily 
at  Elsinore,  for  tho  purpose  of  complying  with 
these  exactions,  must  have  exceeded  tho  largo 
sum  above  named." 

This  is  the  burden,  and  the  history  of  it 
which  Mr,  Webster  so  succinctly  presents. 
The  peaceful  means  of  negotiation  arc  recom- 
mended to  obtain  tho  benefit  of  all  the  reduc- 
tions in  those  dues  which  should  be  granted  to 
other  nations  ;  and  this  natural  and  simple 
course  is  brought  befoio  the  President  in  terms 
of  brief  and  persuasive  propriety. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  bring 
this  subject  be.''oro  you  at  this  time,  and  to  go 
into  thoMj  ;,;eneral  t.tati?menis  in  relation  to  it, 
which  mi'.''!  1)0  carried  more  into  detail,  and 
substantii.i  ■.  jy  documents  now  lit  the  depart- 
';:ient,  to  tin.  end  that,  if  you  should  deem  it  ex- 
l)e(lienl,  insiruclic  lis  may  be  given  to  the  repre- 
seula'iwe  of  the  I'uited  States  at  Denmark  to 
enter  into  iViendly  negotiations  with  that  gov- 
eriimei.t,  with  a  view  of  securing  to  tho  com- 
u'l  ■■{.'  of  tho  United  States  a  full  particiimtion 
ill  any  reduction  of  tlicso  duties,  or  tho  benefits 
resulting  from  any  new  arrangements  rcsixjct- 
ing  theii)  which  may  bo  granted  to  the  com- 
merce uf  other  stales." 

This  is  tho  view  of  an  American  statesir.an. 
No  quarrelling,  or  wrangling  with  Denmark, 
always  our  friend:  no  resistance  to  duties  which 
all  Europe  pays,  and  were  paying  not  only  be- 
fore wo  had  existence  as  a  nation,  but  before  tho 
continent  on  which  we  live  had  been  discov- 
ered :  no  setting  ourselves  vyi  for  tho  liber.ators 
of  tho  Baltic  Sea  :  no  putting  ourselves  in  the 
front  of  a  contest  in  which  other  nations  have 
moi-o  interest  than  ourselves.  It  is  not  even 
recommended  tliat  wo  should  join  a  congress 
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of  European  ministers  to  solicit,  or  to  force,  a 
reduction  or  abolition  of  these  duties  ;  and  the 
policy  of  engaging  in  no  entangling  alliances,  is 
well  maintained  in  that  abstinence  from  asso- 
ciated negotiation.  The  Baltic  is  a  European 
sea.  Great  powers  live  upon  its  shores  :  other 
griwit  powers  near  its  entrance :  and  all  Europe 
nearer  to  it  than  ourselves.  The  dues  collected 
at  Elsinore  uresent.a  European  question  which 
should  be  settled  by  European  powers,  all  that 
we  can  ask  being  (what  Denmark  has  always 
accorded)  the  advantage  of  being  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  We  might 
solicit  a  further  reduction  of  the  dues  oa  the 
articles  of  which  wo  are  the  chief  carriers  to 
that  sea — cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  raw  sugar ;  but 
solicit  separfitely  without  becoming  parties  to  a 
general  arrangement,  and  thereby  making  our- 
selves one  of  its  guarantees.  Negotiate  sepa- 
rately, asking  at  the  same  time  to  bo  continued 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  This 
report  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Webster  is 
a  gem  in  our  State  paper.; — the  statement  of  the 
case  condensed  to  its  essence,  the  recommenda- 
tion such  as  becomes  our  geographical  position 
and  our  policy ;  the  style  perspicuous,  and  even 
elegant  in  its  simplicity. 

1  borrow  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
(Mr.  Hale  the  writer)  a  condensed  and  clear 
account  of  the  succes.s  of  Mr.  Webster's  just 
and  wi  ';  recommendations  on  this  subject: 

"  lie  recommended  that  '  friendly  negotia- 
tions'  be  instituted  with  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, '  with  a  view  to  securing  to  the  United 
Stales  a  full  jjarticipation  in  any  reduction  of 
these  duties,  or  the  beni-iits  resulting  from  any 
new  arrangements  resp.'cting  them,  which  may 
be  granted  to  the  comu.orce  of  other  states.' 

"This  recommendation  was  doubtless  adopt- 
ed, for  the  concluding  papers  of  the  negotiation 
appear  among  the  documents  communicated  to 
'""ongress.  The  Danish  government  made  a 
complete  ivvision  of  the  ancient  tariff,  establish- 
ing new  specific  duties  on  all  articles  of  com- 
merce, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  which 
the  ono  i)er  cent,  ad  valorem  dutj'  was  retained. 

"  The  duties  were  not  increased  iii  any  in- 
Btance,  and  on  many  of  the  articles  they  were 
largely  reduced ;  on  some  of  them  as  large  a 
discount  a.s  ii'i  per  cent.  «  as  made,  and  a  great 
number  were  reduced  50  jk-t  cent.  Of  the  ar- 
ticles jtarticularly  mentioned  by  Jlr.  Webstt. 
OS  forming  the  bulk  of  the  Americiui  conunercc 
paying  these  ilutien,  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  was 
reduced  from  9  stivers  on  lOit  jmunds  to  5  sti- 
vers J  on  rice  (in  paddy)  the  duty  wat.  reduced 


from  15  stivers  to  6  stivers.  On  some  nti, 
articles  of  importance  to  American  comm 
the  duties  were  reduced  in  a  larger  pronorr '^ 
on  some  dyewoods  the  reduction  was  Va^W 
stivers  to  8,  and  on  others  from  3G  to  lo 
thousand  pounds ;  and  on  cofiFce  the  Tei\Z%! 
was  from  24  to  6  stivers  per  100  pound?  rtll 
by  making  it  profitable  to  ship  this  article  H^" 
rectly  up  the  Baltic,  instead  of  to  Ilamburet 
and  thence  by  land  across  to  Lubec,  which  Kni 
previously  been  done  to  avoid  the  Sound  duo, 

"It  was  also  provided  that  no  unncccssa; 
formalities  should  be  required  from  the  vessok 
passing  through  the  Sound.  The  lowering  nf 
top-sails,  complained  of  by  Mr.  Webster  \Z 
dispensed  with.  We  mention  this  circums'tir^^ 
because  a  recent  article  in  the  Nexo  York  T- 
bune  speaks  of  this  formality  as  still  requircil 
It  was  abolished  thirteen  years  ago.  A  num 
ber  of  other  accommodations  were  also  granteil 
on  the  pafft  of  Denmark  in  modification  of  Z 
harshness  of  former  regulations.  The  finio  for 
the  functionaries  to  attend  at  their  offices  wi: 
prolonged,  and  an  evident  disposition  was  inaiir 
festcd  to  make  great  abatements  in  tlie  ri-'or  of 
enforcing  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  the  tax 

"  These  concessions  were  rc^rardcd  as  imj. 
nently  livvorable,  and  as  satisfliotory  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  AVebster  cordially  cx- 
prc-sed  this  sentiment  in  a  letter  to  Jlr.  [«.„5 
JUnd  Jackson,  then  our  Charge  d'Affaires  for 
Denmark,  bearing  date  June  25,  1842,  and  nU 
in  another  letter,  two  days  later,  to  Mr.  Stce,i 
liille,  the  Danish  Charge  d'Atlairos  "in  tlo 
United  States.  In  the  former  letter  JIi\  V,\'l,. 
ster  praised  Mr,  Jackson's  '  diligence  ami  iidcli- 
ty  in  discharging  his  duties  in  regard  to  this 
subject.' " 

Greatly  subordinate  as  the  United  States  are 
geographically  in  this  question,  they  arc  equal- 
ly, and  in  fact,  duly  and  proportionally  so  in 
interest.  Their  interest  is  in  the  ratio  of  their 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  imposition ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  as  unit:i  are  to  huudivds,  ami  hun- 
dreds to  thousands.  Taking  a  niodoni,  ami  an 
average  year  for  the  number  of  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent powers  which  passed  this  Sound  and 
paid  these  duties — the  year  1850— and  the  re- 
spective proportions  stand  thus:  English,  5,113 
vessels  ;  Norwegian,  2,553 ;  Swedish,  I.!)82i 
Dutch.  1,900;  Prus.sian,  2,391 ;  Russian,  1,138; 
American,  100 — being  about  the  onc-llftieth 
part  of  the  English  number,  and  about  the  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  other  powers,  liuttlut 
is  not  the  way  to  measure  the  American  in- 
terest. I'he  European  power  •  nggrcgiitcly  pre- 
sent one  interest :  the  United  States  sola 
another:  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  projior- 
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ton  of  vessels  is  as  two  hundred  to  one.  The 
hole  number  of  European  vessels  m  a  series 
.jj^.g  years— 1849  to  1853 — varied  from  17,503 
21 586  •  tl  -  American  vessels  during  the 
fame  years  \  -ying  from  76  to  135.  These 
liiAires  show  the  .mil  comparative  interest  of 
f  United  Stages  in  the  reduction,  or  abolition 
of  these  dues— large  enough  to  make  the  United 
States  desirous  of  reduction  or  alxtlition — en- 
tirely too  small  to  induce  her  to  become  the 
ohimpion  of  Europe  against  Denmark:  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  our  geographical  posi- 
tion and  our  policy  to  avoid  European  cntan- 
{itment,  should  be  sufficient  to  stamp  as  Quix- 
otic and  to  quahfy  as  mad,  any  such  attempt. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVII. 

U^T  NOTICE  OP  THE   BANK  OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES. 


Fos  Icn  long  year*  the  name  of  this  bank  had 
ttjounded  in  the  two  Halls  of  Congress.     For 
nverty  successive  sessions   it   had   engi'ossed 
tte  national  legislature — lauded,  defended,  sup- 
poricJ-treatcd  as  a  power  in  the  State :  and 
Taiiiitotl  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 
ei-es  to  wliich  the  llnanccs,  the  currency,  and 
tk  industry  of  the  country  could  bo  heir.    Now, 
(or  tiic  first  time  in  that  long  period,  a  session 
passed  by— one  specially  called  to  make  a  bank 
-in  ffhicli  the  name  of  that  institution  was  not 
once  mentioned :  never  named  by  its  friends ! 
Kitiom  by  its   foes.     Whence  this  silence  ? 
flicucc  this  avoidance  of  a  name  so  lon^t,  so 
lately,  and  so  loudly  invoked  ?   Alas  !  the  great 
kk  had  run  its  career  of  audacity,  crime,  op- 
pression, and  corruption.    It  was  in  the  hands 
I  of  justice,  for  its  crimes  and  its  debts — was 
ttken  out  of  the  hands  of  its  late  insolvent  di- 
j  rectory— placed  in  the  custody  of  assignees — 
ind  passed  into  a  state  of  insolvent  liquidation. 
Goided  by  public  reproaches,  and  left  alone  in 
I  state  of  suspension  by  other  baidcs,  slie  es- 
Hved  the  perilous  eifort  of  a  rcsuiuption.    Iler 
aeJi;  was  goue.   It  was  only  for  payment  that 
1  my  one  approached  her  doors.   In  twenty  days 
I  lb  was  CTiscerntcd  of  six  millions  of  solid  dol- 
IjrS;  nccuinulatod  by  extraordinary  means,  to 


enable  her  to  bid  for  a  re-charter  at  the  extra 
session.  This  was  the  last  hope,  and  which 
had  been  resolved  upon  from  the  moment  of 
General  Harrison's  election.  She  was  empty. 
The  seventy-six  raill'ons  of  assets,  sworn  to  the 
month  before,  were  either  undiscoverablc,  or 
unavailable.  Tlv.  shortest  month  in  the  year 
had  been  too  long  for  her  brief  resources. 
Early  in  the  month  of  February,  her  directory 
issued  a  new  decree  of  suspension — the  third 
one  in  four  yctrs  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  under- 
take to  pass  off  this  stoppage  for  a  suspension. 
It  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  insolvency,  though 
bolstered  by  the  usual  protestations  of  entire 
abilitv,  and  firm  determination  to  resume  briefly. 
An  avalanche  of  suits  fell  upon  the  helpless  in- 
stitution, with  judgments  carrying  twelve  per 
cent,  damages,  and  executions  to  be  levied  ou 
whatever  could  be  found.  Alarmed  at  last,  the 
stockholders  assembled  in  general  meeting,  and 
verilicd  the  condition  of  their  property.  It  was 
a  wreck !  nothing  but  fragments  to  bo  found, 
and  ofliccrs,  of  the  bank  feeding  on  these  crumbs 
though  already  gorged  with  the  spoils  of  the 
monster. 

A  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  was 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  stockholders :  it 
was  such  an  exhibition  of  waste  and  destruction, 
and  of  downright  plundi'riiig,  and  criminal  mis- 
conduct, as  was  never  seen  before  in  the  annals 
of  banking.  Fifty-six  millions  and  three  quar- 
ters of  cajiital  out  of  sixty-two  niilUons  and  one 
quarter  (including  its  own  of  thirty-five)  wire 
sunk  in  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  alone :  for 
the  groat  monster,  in  going  down,  had  carried 
many  others  along  with  her ;  and,  like  the  strong 
man  in  Scripture,  slew  more  in  her  death  than 
in  lior  life.  Vast  was  her  field  of  destruction — 
extending  all  over  the  Unitc<l  States — and  reach- 
ing to  Europe,  where  four  millions  sterling;  of 
her  stock  was  held,  and  large  loans  had  t/*r 
contracted.  Universally  on  classes  the  ruin 
fell — foreigners  as  well  as  citizens — >»ers  and 
peeresses,  as  well  as  the  pbnighman  and  tlie 
wnsh-wonan — mefhants,  t,ra<lo8mcn,  Ir.wyers, 
divines :  widows  and  orphans,  wards  and  guar- 
dians :  confiding  friendn  wlu;  came  to  the  res- 
cue ;  deceived  stockholders  who  held  ou  to  their 
stock,  or  purchased  more :  the  civdidous  niassci 
who  believed  in  the  safety  of  tiieir  dej)'jsitB,  and 
in  the  security  of  the  notes  they  held-«<J  — all 
saw  themselves  the  victims  of  indiscrimiuiU* 
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ruin.  An  hundred  millions  of  dollars  was  the 
lowest  at  which  the  destruction  waa  estimated ; 
and  how  such  ruin  could  bo  worked,  and  such 
blind  confidence  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  is 
the  instructive  lesson  for  history :  and  that  les- 
son the  report  of  the  stockholders'  committee 
enables  history  to  give. 

From  this  authentic  report  it  appears  that 
from  the  year  1830  to  183C — the  period  of  its 
struggles  for  a  reA;hnrter — the  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  the  bank  were  about  doubled — its  ex- 
penses trebled.  Near  thirty  millions  of  these 
loanswere  not  of  amercantile  character — neither 
made  to  persons  in  trade  or  business,  nor  gov- 
erned by  tlie  rules  of  safe  endorsement  and 
punctual  payment  which  the  by-laws  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  verj-  safety  of  the  bank,  re- 
quired ;  nor  even  made  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, as  the  charter  required  ;  but  illegally  and 
clandcBtincly,  by  the  exchange  committee— a 
small  derivation  of  three  from  the  body  of  the 
comn-.ittec,  of  which  the  President  of  the  bank 
was  e.-r  officio  a  member,  and  the  others  as  good 
as  nominated  by  him.  It  follows  then  tlnit 
these,  near  thirty  millions  of  loans,  were  vir- 
tually made  by  Mr.  Biddlc  himself;  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  charter,  the  by-laws  and  tho  prin- 
ci[iies  of  bankinp.  To  whom  were  they  made  ? 
To  pionibcrs  of  Conirress,  to  editors  of  news- 
papers, to  brawlin.:  politicians,  to  brokers  and 
jobbers,  to  favoriti  s  and  connections :  and  all 
with  a  view  to  iniichaso  a  re-charter,  or  to  en- 
rich connections,  and  c.xalt  himself — having  the 
pneril'j  vanity  to  delight  in  being  called  xhc 
'•  Emperor  Nicholas."  Of  course  these  loans 
were,  in  many  instance^:,  nol  expected  to  be 
returned — in  few  so  Bi'ciired  as  to  compel  re- 
turn :  and,  cojiscqucntly,  near  all  a  dead  loss  to 
the  stockholders,  wliotio  money  waa  thus  dis- 
posed of. 

The  manue  n  wIkl..  these  loans  were  made 
to  members  of  Oongress,  was  tolil  t'  -no  by  one 
cf  these  memL;  rs  who  had  gone  turough  this 
process  of  bank  accommodation  ;  an;l  who,  vot- 
ing against  tho  bank,  after  getting  tho  loan,  felt 
himself  Tree  from  shame  in  telling  what  had 
been  done.  lie  needed  ^4,000.  and  could  not 
get  it  at  homo :  ho  went  to  Philadelphia — to 
the  bank — inquired  for  Mr.  Biddle — was  shown 
bUo  an  nnte-room,  Bupplied  with  newKpajjcrs 
«nd  pcriwlicals ;  and  asked  to  eit,  aad  amuse 


himself— -the  president  being  engaged  for  th 
moment.    Presently  a  side  door  opened,   n'  i 
was  ushered  into  the  F^sence— graciously 
ceivcd— stated  his  business--was  smihnely  ^ 
swered  that  he  could  have  it,  and  more  if  h' 
wished  it :  that  he  cculd  leave  his  note  with 
tho  exchange  committee,  and  check  at  once  for  j 
tho  proceeds :  and  if  inconvenient  to  give  an 
indorser  before  he  went  homo,  he  could  ,lo  it 
afterwards :  and,  whoever  he  snid  was  good 
would  be  accepted.    And  in  telling  mo  this  the 
member  said  he  could  road  ■•  bribery "  in  w 
eyes. 

The  loait  .o  brokers  to  extort  usury  upon- 1 
',,   jobbers,  to  put  up  and  down  the  price  of  j 
stocks — to  favorites,  connections,  and  bank  offi. 
cv>rs,  were  enormous  in  amount,  indefinite  in  time 
on  loose  security,  or  none  :  and  when  paid,  if  jt  I 
all,  chiefly  in  stocks  at  above  their  V.1I11C.    i\.^ 
report  of  the  committee  thus  states  this  abuse- 

"  These  loans  were  generally  in  large  amounts  1 
In  the  list  of  debtors  on  'bills  reccivalile'of 
ilie  first  of  January  1837,  twenty-one  individu- 
als, firms  and  companies,  stand  charged,  ciclil 
with  an  amount  of  one  hundred  tiiousiuiij  dol- 
lars and  upwards.     One  firm  of  this  citv  rc-l 
ceived  accommodations  of  tiiis  kind  bctwcml 
August  1835,  and  November  1837,  to  the  cfttnt  I 
of  4,213,878  dollars  30  cents— more  than  half  I 
of  which  was  obtained  in  1837.    The  oDiccrs  of  I 
the  bank  themselves  received  in  this  way,  loans! 
to  a  large  amount.    In  March  183C,  wiicn  tl:e| 
bank  went  into  operation,  under  its  new  diar-l 
ter,  Mr.  Samuel  Jaudon.  then  elected  its  princi-l 
pal  cashier,  was  indebted  to  it,  100,500  dollars,  j 
When  he  resigned  the  situation  of  cashier,  ui\ 
was  appointed  foreign  agent,  he  was  in  dcbtl 
408,381)  dollars  25  cents ;  and  on  tlic  tirst  ofl 
March  1841,  ho  still  stood  charged  with  an  in-l 
debtodness  of  117,500  dollars.    .Mr.  Jnlin  AnJ 
drews,  first  assistant  cashier,  was  ind  Hied  tol 
the  bank  in  March  1830,  104.000  dollars.   Byl 
subsequent  loans  an<l  advances  nvide  duriii;  tkl 
next  three  years,  ho  receiveil  in  all,  tho  sum  ofl 
420,930  dollars  07  cent.s.    Jlr.  Joseph  CowperJ 
thwaito,  then  seccmd  as.sislaiit  cashier,  m  ii| 
debt  to  tho  liank  in  March  183(),  115,000 dolLirs  J 
when  he  was  appointed  cashier  in  SepteniborJ 
1837,  320,382  dollars  M)  cents:  when  lie  ro4 
signed,  and  was  elected  a  director  liy  the  bnarjj 
in  Juno  1810,  72,800  dollars,  and  he  .'tamlJ 
charged  March  3,  18 ll,  on  the  books  willi  tliffl 
sum  of  55,081  dollars  'J5  cents.    It  appcariioJ 
the  books  cf  the  bank,  that  these  thnei-inllc' 
men  were  engaged  in  making  iuvestnir  ^  oil 
their  joint  account.-!,  in  llie  slrok  and  km  ofl 
(lie  Camiien  and  Woodbnry  railrn.nd  coiu]iaiiyl 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  IJultiuiun!  rail! 
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ijonipany,  Dauphin  and  Lycoming  coal  lands, 
d  Grand  Gulf  nulroad  and  banking  com- 

These  enormous  loans  were  chiefly  in  the  j-ear 
1837  at  tlie  time  when  the  bank  stopped  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  "  specie  circular,"  the 
'removal  of  the  deposits,"  and  other  alleged 
■  doings  of  the  democratic  administrations: 
ind  this  is  only  a  sample  of  the  w.ay  tl»at  thq 
mstitutiou  went  on  during  that  period  of  ficti- 
tious distress,  and  real  oppression— milhons  to 
brokcis  and  favorites,  not  a  dollar  to  the  man 
ofbusiness. 
Tffo  a'njncies  were  established  in  London — 
one  for  the  bank,  under  Mr.  Jaudon,  to  borrow 
jiaiey  ihc  other  for  a  private  firm,  of  which 
Sir,  BiiU!e  was  partner,  and  his  young  son  tlio 
London  hesid— its  business  being  to  sell  cotton, 
tairht  with  the  dead  notes  of  the  old  bank. 
lie  expenses  and  doings  of  these  agencies,  .ill 
lotioraed  upon  the  money  of  the  stockholders 
(iofarasitwas  left),  the  committee  gave  this 
1  Koount: 

"When  Mr.  Jaudon  was  elected  to  the  place 
offureisrn  a;:cnt,  he  was  the  principal  cashier,  at 
1  ssdarypf 'ii''0'*  dollars  per  annum.     The  bank 
aid  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  his  furniture,  5,074 
kars,  and  the  })assap:e  of  himself  and  family 
to  London,  a  further  sum  of  1  '1 5  dollars.     He 
tss  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  busi- 
aeis  of  the  hank,  to  negotiate  an  uncovered 
wilt  in  England,  to  provide  for  the  then  exist- 
ing abt  in  Europe,  to  receive  its  funds,  to  pay 
its  hills  and  (Uvidends,  to  effect  sales  of  stocks, 
ud  "eneially  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
tai'/and '  the  country  at  large.'   For  these  ser- 
viashe  was  to  receive  the  conniiission  thereto- 
!)K  charged  and  allowed  to  TJaring  Brothers  & 
Cuiii[«ny,  c'lU''!  to  about  28,000  dollars  per  nii- 
ninii.  In  addition  to  which,  the  cxpen -es  of  the 
tfi'.kvwere  allowed  him,  inclu(lin;j:  a  saliuy  of 
l.i*i'ii«)unds  sterling  to  his  brother.  Air.  Charles 
ijai.tlon,  as  his  p.rincipal  clerk.     From  the  in- 
fwe  of  money  operations,  arising  from  facili- 
ty afljirded  by  the  agency,  the  amount  upon 
Mi  commibsiuns  we're  charged  was  greatly 
ttpmnted,  so  that  the  sums  paid  him  for  his 
tomtry  .services  up  to  January,  18-U,  amounted 
It  nine  per  cent,  exchange  to  178,04-t  dollars  47 
(flit<,and  the  expon.'cs  of  the  agency  to  ;!r),l()(j 
dollars 'J'J  cents,    in  addition  to  these  sums,  he 
ns  allowed  by  the  exchange  conuniltee,  an 
utraoomraissiou  of  one  per  cent,  upon  a  loan 
fertl  in  Uctobor,  1831),  of  800,000  |k)uu(1s,  say 
Ijw.u'o  o'J;  and  upon  hiy  claim  for  a  similar 


iMiin'.L'.sion.  upon  subsequent  loans  in  Fninee 
iBJllolbuil,  to  the  amount  of  5t>>'^.''i37,14l  'JO, 
m  hoard  of  directors,  under  the  sanction  of  a 


legal  opinion,  from  counsel  of  high  standing,  and 
the  views  of  the  former  president,  by  whom  the 
agreement  with  Mr.  Jaudon  wa.s  made,  that  the 
case  of  extraordinary  loans  was  not  anticipated, 
nor  meant  to  be  included  in  the  original  arrange- 
ment, allowed  the  further  charge  of  $83,970  37. 
These  several  sums  amount  to  $335,937  39,  as 
before  stated." 

A  pretty  expensive  agency,  although  the  agent 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  business 
of  the  bank,  protecting  its  interests,  and  those  . 
of  '•  the  country  at  largo  " — an  addition  to  his 
mission,  this  protectior  of  the  country  at  largo, 
which  illustrates  the  insolent  pretensions  of  tliis 
imperious  corporation.    Protect  the  country  at 
large !  while  plundering  its  own  stockholders  of 
their  last  dollar.    And  that  furniture  of  this 
bank  clerk  !  tha  loss  on  the  sale  of  which  was 
$5,074 !  and  which  loss  the  stockholders  made 
up :  while  but  few  of  them  had  that  much  in 
their  houses.  The  whole  amount  of  loans  efiect- 
ed  by  this  agency  was  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars ;  of  which  a  considerable  part  was  raised 
upon  fictitious  bills,  drawn  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out funds  to  meet  them,  and  to  raise  money  to 
make  runs  upon  the  New  York  banks,  compel 
t'-.om  to  dose  again :  and  so  cover  her  own  in- 
solvency in  another  general  suspension  :  for  all 
those  operations  took  place  after  the  suspension 
of  1837.   The  committee  thus  report  upon  these 
loans,  and  the  g.ambling  iu  stock  speculations  at 
home : 

'■  Such  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  March,  1835,  though  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  much  may  be  fiirly  attributed  to 
the  uuliappy  situation  of  the  business  ancl  ex- 
changes of  the  country,  concurring  with  the  un- 
fortunate policy  pursued  by  the  administration 
of  the  bank.  Tiuis  the  institution  has  gone  on 
to  iiicrea.se  its  indebtedness  abii>a(J,  until  it  has 
now  more  money  borrowed  in  Europe,  than  it 
has  on  loan  on  its  list  of  active  debt  in  America. 
To  this  has  been  superadded,  extensive  dealing 
n  stocks,  .and  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
loaning  upon  stock  securities,  though  it  was  evi- 
dently proper  upon  the  rccharter,  that  such  a 
policy  should  bo  at  once  and  entirely  abandoned. 
Such  indeed  was  its  avowed  iiurpose,  yet  ono 
year  afterwards,  in  March,  1837,  its  loans  on 
stocks  and  other  than  personal  .security  had  in- 
creased $7,821,541,  while  the  bills  discounted 
on  personal  security,  and  domestic  ex(diaiige 
had  sullered  a  dimimition  of  $9.51(1,4(13  78.  it 
seems  to  have  been  snflicient,  to  obtain  money 
on  loan,  to  pledge  the  stock  of  an  "incorporated 
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nally  made  on  a  pledge  of  stocks,  were  paid  for 
in  the  Bome  kind  of  property,  and  that  too  at  par, 
when  in  many  instances  they  had  become  depre- 
ciated in  value.  It  is  very  evident  to  the  commit- 
tee, that  several  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  were 
them -lives  engaged  in  largo  operations  in  stocks 
and  ;>pccu1atious,  of  a  similar  character,  with 
funds  obtained  of  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time 
loans  were  made  to  the  companies  in  which  they 
wore  interested,  and  to  others  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  operations,  in  amounts  greatly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  means  of  the  parties,  or  to 
their  proper  and  legitimate  wants  and  dealings, 
Tho  effect  of  this  system,  was  to  monopolize 
the  active  means  of  the  institution,  and  disable 
it  from  aiding  and  accommodating  men  engaged 
in  business  really  productive  and  useful  to  the 
community;  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
a  large  part  of  the  sums  thus  loaned  were  ulti- 
mately lost,  or  the  bank  compelled,  on  disad- 
vantageous terms  as  to  price,  to  take  in  pay- 
ment stocks,  back  lands  and  other  fragments  of 
the  estates  of  great  speculators." 

Tho  cotton  agency  seemed  to  be  an  ambidex- 
trous concern — both  individual  and  corporation 
— its  American  office  in  the  Bank  of  tho  United 
States — the  purchases  made  upon  ten  millions 
of  its  defunct  notes — tlie  profits  going  to  tho 
private  flmi — the  losses  to  the  bank.  Tho  com- 
mittee give  this  history: 

"  In  the  course  of  tlie  investigation  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  has  been  directed  to  cer- 
tain accotmts,  which  appear  on  the  books  as  'ad- 
vances on  merchandise,'  but  which  were,  in  fact, 
payments  for  cotton,  tobacco  and  otiier  produce, 
purchased  by  the  direction  of  tho  then  President, 
Mx\  Nicholas  Biildle,  and  shipped  to  Euroix)  on 
account  of  himself  and  others.  These  accounts 
were  kept  by  a  clerk  in  the  foreign  exchange 
department,  this  department  being  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  until  September 
22,  1837,  when  he  was  elected  cashier,  and  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap,  until  JIarch  20,  1840 
when  he  was  chosen  president.  The  original 
documents,  necessary  to  enable  the  committee 
to  arrive  at  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  these 
transactions,  were  not  accessible,  having  been 
retained,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  parties  in- 
terested, as  iirivato  pai)ers.  A  succinct  view  of 
tho  whole  matter,  suiBcient  to  convey  to  tho 
stockholders  a  general  idea  of  iis  character,  may 
be  drawn  froni  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors,  appointed  on  tho  21st  of 
July,  1840,  for  tlio  purpose  of  adjusting  and 
settling  these  accounts,  and  who  reported  ou  the 
21st  o{  December,  1840,  which  rei)ort  with  the 
aoeorai)anying  accounts,  is  spread  at  large  upon 
tho  minutes.  The  first  transactions  were  in 
July,  1837,  and  njipear  as  advances,  to  A.  O. 
Jaudon,  to  iiurcliase  cotton  for  shipment  to 
Baring  Brothers  &  Co,  of  Liverpool,  the  pro- 


ceeds to  bo  remitted  to  their  house  in  Lend 
amount  of  these  shipments  was  2182!)08  ri 
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lars  28  cents.    The  proceeds  were  pa^^e.!  to  tk 
credit  of  the  bank,  and  the  account  appears  tnl 
balanced.    The  results,  as  to  the  prolit  ami  ln« 
do  not  appear,  and  the  committee  Imd  no  m^J  ' 
of  ascertaining  them,  nor  the  names  ,,f  the  ,Tr  ' 
ties  interested.      In  tho  autumn  of  1837  Jhp   i 
the  second  of  these  trajisactions  coinnieiic,.,!  it 
will  be  recollected,  that  Jlr.  Samuel  .JaiWon  lii 
been  appointed  the  agent  of  the  bank  to  ic  i)  I 
in  London.    About  the  same  time,  a  co-partner! 
ship  ^N:as.formed  between  Mr.  May  IlumphrcvV 
then  a  director  of  the  bank,  and  a  son  of  4' 
Nicholas  Biddle,  under  the  firm  of  lji,;dil  (A 
Humphreys.    This  house  was  cstablislicd  at 
Liverpool,  and  thenceforward  acted  as  a-'ents  for  I 
tho  sale  of  the  produce  shipped  to  that  iilaro  I 
'vhich  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  the  whclJ 
amount.     In  explanation  of  these  proccedin"^! 
the  committee  annex  to  their  report  a  copy  of  il 
letter  dated  Philadelphia,  Deccnibor  28  18-10  tol 
the  president  and  directors  of  tli5  hank  froml 
Mr.  Joseph  Cabot,  one  of  the  firm  of  Bovan  &\ 
Humphreys,  and  who  became  a  director  at  the! 
election  in  January,  1838.    This  letter  was  read! 
to  the  board,  December  29, 1840,  but  was  noti 
inserted  on  the  minutes. 

"  This  arrangement  continued  during  the  yean, 
1837, 1838  and  1839.  the  transactions  of  whicU 
amountad  to  8,909,450  dollars  95  cents.  IM 
shipments  Were  made  principally  to  hiddie  anJ 
Humphreys,  were  paid  for  by  drafts  on  Bcvad 
and  Humphreys— tlie  funds  advancud  by  M 
bank,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Jaudon,  agent  of  the  bank  in  London.  It  apT 
jicars  that  there  was  paid  to  Messrs.  lievananj 
Humphreys  by  the  bank  in  Philadeiphiii  duriJ 
the  months  of  March,  April,  an;l  May.  lSo9,tl3 
sum  of  eight  hundrcl  thousand  dollars,  ami  tli 
account  was  thus  balanced.  The  committet 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  tills  sum  eonsta 
tuted  a  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  jirofiJ 
derived  from  the  second  series  of  shipmeiitj 
How,  and  among  whom,  it  was  distrib.:t(7 
they  have  not  been  informed,  hut  from  tU 
terms  of  the  final  settlement,  to  be  adverted  ti 
presently,  e.ach  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  mm 
ins  own  inferences.  The  third  and  last  si 
count,  amounting  to  3,241,042  dollars  83  ccntj 
appears  on  tho  boote,  as  '  bills  on  London,  a 
vanees  S.  V.  S.  \V.'  These  lettei's  stand  fj 
the  name  of  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  of  New  Yoik.- 
ilessi-s.  Humphreys  and  Biddle,  to  whom  the) 
consignments  were  made,  continued  thii:  ; 
counts  in  the  name  of  Bevan  and  IlumplirejJ 
but  without  the  knowledge  of  that  linn,  as  aj 
pears  by  Mr.  Cabot's  letter  of  December  f 
1840.  The  result  of  these  last  shipments, 
a  loss  of  902  524  dollars  13  cents.  Of  th| 
ciuount  tho  Kiun  of  553,908  dollars  57  cents ' 
for  excess  of  payments  by  Jlessrs.  llumphrej 
and  Biddle  to  tho  London  agency,  beyond  I 


■Upon  the  eijrhteen 
Ilk  tank  pnarantced  .' 
ISiciolas  Biddle  in  his 
llie  parcliase  of  two 
■Iji&of  the  State  of 
Iggd  dollars  each,  am( 
100  dollars.  Tliei 
JiUap.then  second  ass 
Idto  the  guarantee,  in 
llSererbal  authority  of 
jjtli  of  January,  1839, 
lit  Slate  of  Jlichigan, 
Wik  obligations  of  the 
lii»fOiiipany,  for  the  pi 
fsiietotheextentof  3, 
ifi:00,OtiO  taken  at  pt 
JM  lie  instalments  pay 
liptoJanuaiy,  1843.  Oi 
■lit 'ank  guaranteed  ac 
IJr.Iliomas  Dunlap  in 
|fr  tie  purchase  of  one 
"'inois  and  Michigan  ( 
Id  tkese  transactions,  tli 
iBttoity  on  tho  minute 
lb  referred  to  none, 
Irtoin  they  called  for  in 
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1,5  of  sdc,  with  interest  thereon.  The 
-intcrcstcil,  claimed  and  wore  allowed  a 
Si  ftion  for  loss  on  520,000  dollars  of  southern 
fi  i,«pd  in  the  purchase  of  cotton,  when  at 

umt,  the  sum  of  310  071  dollars  30  cents ; 

1  also  this  sum,  being  banker's  commission 

Wo  -rs  Humphreys  and  Biddle  on  advances 
!jmueTjan<lon,  agent,  21,001  dollars  80  cents, 

liner  331  lo3  dollars  16  cents,  and  leaving  to 
Sell  by  the  parties  the  sum  of  031,390 
ilars'JT  cents." 

Thus,  the  pvofit  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
Ll'arson  the  first  shipments  of  cotton  went  to 
vate  lii'i'i,  though  not  shown  on  the 
Lk*  to  whom ;  and  the  loss  of  nine  hundred 
I  1  -ixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
Imniy-four  dollars  and  thirteen  cents  on  the 
list  fhiiiments  went  to  the  bank;  but  this 
|..^j  objected  vo  by  some  of  the  directors,  it 
\>tiled  by  J^"  Biddle  and  the  rest — the 
link  taking  from  them  stocks,  chiefly  of  Texas, 
Lpjr-the  sales  of  the  same  being,  slow  at  a 
lliieof  their  foce.  The  bank  had  also  a  way 
Ljiiarantceing  the  individual  contracts  of  Mr. 
Isi'ilefor  millions;  of  which  the  report  gives 
llli:  account: 

•Upon  the  cip:hteenth  day  of  August,  1838, 
like  bank  jrnnranteed  a  contract  made  by  ]\Ir. 
jsitholas  Biddle  in  his  individual  capacity,  for 
lie  purchase  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
lloodsof  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of  two  thou- 
Ll  dollars  each,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
liWi.CiOO  dollars.  The  signature  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Iwap.  then  second  assistant  ca.shier,was  aflix- 
liJtothepimrantee,  in  behalf  of  the  bank,  upon 
lie  verbal  authority  of  the  president.  Upon  the 
|sih  of  January,  1839,  the  bank  guaranteed  to 
\k  State  of  5Iichigan,  the  punctual  fulfilment 
Wtk  obligations  of  the  Morris  canal  and  bank- 
Knximpany,  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  that 
lijieto  the  extent  of  3,145,087  dollars  50  cents. 
Itri^OO.OUO  taken  at  par,  and  including  interest 
lulk  instalments  payable  every  three Tiionths 
htoJanuaiy,  1813.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1839, 
lllit^jankguarnnteed  a  contract  entered  into  by 
|l!r,  Thomas  Dunlap  in  his  individual  capacity 
Ihthe  purchase  of  one  million  of  dollars  of  the 
I'Hois  and  Michigan  canal  stock.'  In  regard 
Imkcse  transactions,  the  committee  can  find  no 
Mtiiority  on  the  minutes  of  the  board,  and  have 
|b  referred  to  none,  by  the  president,  upon 
1  they  called  for  information." 

rnintclligible  accounts  of  large  amounts  ap- 
||ued  in  the  profit  and  loss  side  of  the  bank 
Ar;  which,  not  explaining  themselves,  the 
ntixi  named  as  receiving  the  money,  were 
Vol.  II.— 24 


called  upon  for  explanations — which  they  re- 
fused to  give.    Thus : 

"  In  this  last  account  there  is  a  charge  undci 
date  of  June  30,  1840,  of  ,§400,000  to  '  parent 
bank  notes  account,'  which  has  not  been  ex- 
plained to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com'.nittee. 
It  must  be  also  mentioned,  that  among  the  ex-  ' 
penditures  of  the  bank,  there  is  entered,  at 
various  dates,  commencing  May  5,  1830,  sums 
amounting  in  all  to  018.040  dollars  15  cents, 
as  paid  on  the  'receipts  of  Mr.  N.  Biddle,' 
of '  Mr.  N.  Biddle  and  J.  Cowperthwaitc,'  and 
'cashier's  vouchers.'  As  the  committee  were 
unable  to  obtain  satisfiictory  infbnnation  upon 
the  subject  of  these  expenses  from  the  books  or 
officers  of  the  bank,  application  was  made  by 
letter  to  Mr.  N.  Biddle  and  Mr.  J.  Cowperth- 
waitc, from  whom  no  replj'  has  been  rec(;ivcd." 

These  enormous  transactions  generally  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  directory,  usually 
upon  the  initials  of  a  member  of  the  exchange 
committee ;  and  frequently  upon  a  deposit  of 
stock  in  the  cash  drawer.  Besides  direct  loans 
to  members  of  Congress,  and  immense  fees, 
there  was  a  process  of  entertainment  for  them 
at  immense  expense — nightly  dinners  at  hotels 
— covers  for  fifty :  and  the  most  costly  wines 
and  viands:  and  this  all  the  time.  Besides 
direct  applications  of  money  in  elections,  the 
bank  became  a  fountain  of  supply  in  raising  an 
election  fund  where  needed,  taking  the  loss  on 
itself.  Thus,  in  1833,  in  the  presidential  election 
in  Kentucky,  some  politicians  went  into  the 
branch  bank  at  Lexington,  assessed  the  party 
in  each  county  for  the  amount  wanted  in  that 
county — drew  drafts  for  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sessment on  some  ardent  friends  in  the  county, 
received  the  cash  for  the  drafts  from  the  bank, 
and  applied  it  to  the  election — themselves  not 
liable  if  the  assessment  was  not  paid,  but  the 
same  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the 
bank.  In  such  operations  as  all  these,  and 
these  are  not  all,  it  was  easy  for  the  bank  to 
be  swallowed  up:  and  swallowed  up  it  was 
totally. 

The  losses  to  the  stockholders  were  deplor- 
able, and  in  many  instances  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances which  aggravated  the  loss.  Many 
were  widows  and  children,  their  all  invested 
where  it  was  believed  to  bo  safe ;  and  an  as- 
certained income  relied  on  as  certain,  with  event- 
ual return  of  the  capital.  Many  were  unfortu- 
nately deceived  into  the  purchase  or  retention 
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of  stock,  by  the  delusive  bank  reports.  The 
makers  of  these  reports  thcuisclves  held  no 
qii^mtity  of  the  stock — only  the  few  shares 
necessary  to  qualify  therti  for  the  direction. 
Forei.yn  holu  ca  were  numerous,  attracted  by 
the,  heretofore,  hfgh  credit  of  American  securi- 
ties, and  by  the  implications  of  the  name — Bank 
of  llio  Up.ited  States ;  implying  a  national  ow  'T- 
ship,  whx'h  guaranteed  national  carc  in  its  man- 
agemcr.t,  and  national  liability  on  its  winding 
up.  Tlo'land,  England,  France  sullered,  biit  the 
English  must  of  all  the  foreigners.  The  Lon- 
don Banker's  Circular  thus  described  their  loss: 

"The  proportion  of  it.s  capital  held  by  British 
eubjf.'ts  is  nearly  finir  millions  sterling;  it  may 
be  ikscribcd  as  an  entire  loss.  And  the  loss 
we  venture,  upon  some  consideration,  to  say  is 
greater  than  the  aggregate  of  :il!  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  til '  inhabitants  of  1'  i'  BritL-^h  Islands, 
from  failure  of  banks  in  this  cotnilrv,  since  Mr. 
Patterson  established  the  banks  of  England  and 
Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  ge\  nteenth  cen- 
turj'.  The  small  population  of  tJuenisey  and 
Jersey  hold  £200,01*0  of  the  stock  of  this  U. 
States  T!ank.  Call  it  an  entire  loss,  and  it  is 
equal  to  a  levy  of  three  or  four  pounds  on  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  wliolc!  community 
of  tliose  islands — a  sum  greater  IIkui  was  ever 
suised  by  taxation  in  a  single  year  on  any 
p.  iple  in  the  whole  world.  Are  these  im- 
;'>ort;iiil  facts  ?  if  facts  they  be.  Then  let  states- 
iiKW  iKL'ditate  upon  them,  for  by  their  errors  and 
ivekless  confidence  in  delusive  the  rics  they 
hiive  been  produced." 

The  credit  of  the  bank,  and  the  price  of  stock 
was  kept  up  by  delusive  statements  of  profits, 
raid  fictitious  exhibition  of  assets  and  false  de- 
clarations of  surpluses.  Thus,  declaring  a  half- 
yeai'ly  dividend  of  four  pur  centum,  January  1st, 
1839,  with  a  surplus  of  more  than  four  mil- 
lions ;  on  the  first  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
anotlicr  half-yearly  (livideiid  of  four  per  centum, 
with  a  surplus  of  moi.  than  four  millions;  on 
the  15th  of  January,  the  same  year,  announ- 
cing a  surplus  of  three  millions ;  and  six  weeks 
thereafter,  on  the  first  of  January,  announcing 
a  surplus  of  five  millions ;  while  the  assets 
of  the  bank  were  carried  up  to  seventy-six 
millions.  In  this  way  credit  was  kept  up.  The 
creating  of  Buspension.s — that  of  1837,  and  sub- 
sequent— cost  immense  sums,  and  involved  the 
most  enormous  villainy ;  and  the  last  of  these 
attempts — the  run  upon  the  New  York  banks 
to  stop  them  again  before  she  larself  stopped 
for  the  last  time — was  gigantically  criminal,  and 


riiinous  to  ii.self.    Mr.  Jos.  ph  Co^-perthwail 
(perfectly  familiar  with  the  operation)  dn=cril 
it  to  the  life,  and  with  the  indifferent  ofl 
con,     >n  busine.s3  transaction.    Prcmisin<' rt 
a  ^ro.nl  suspension  was  cMning  on   it 
.:   -ined  best  (as  in  the  first  one  of  1837) 
maku  it  begin  in  New  York;  and  the  operaj 
for  that  pui'i^so  is  thus  narrated: 

'After  the  feverish  excitement  conteniunt  J 
tins  too  speedy  effort  to  rcMni  to  cash  pivmt.n 
had  in  a  good  degree  sul  si,:  ■.].  another criV-, 
anticipated,  and  it  wius  feared  that  the  U| 
generally  would  be  obliged  a-aln  o  ,„,'; 
This  was,  unhappily,  too  soon  to  be  realizLll  i 
the  storm  was  then  ready  to  burst  but  i'.<ta 
of  meeting  its  full  force  at  once,  if  \vas'(Ca 
best  to  make  it  fall  first  upon  the  banks-  Pa 
York.  To  cllbct  this  purpose,  large  meain  J 
necessary,  and  to  procure  these,  resort  was  I 
to  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange.  The  state! 
the  accounts  of  the  bank  with  its  agents  abrj 
did  not  warrant  any  large  drafts  upon  them  i 
pecially  that  of  the  Messrs.  Ilottingiier  in  Pai 
This  difficulty,  however,  it  was  thou^-ht  mii 
be  avoided,  by  shipping  the  coin  to'ljcdral 
from  the  New  York  banks  immediatelv  to  nil 
the  bills.  Accordingly,  large  masscscfMchaJ 
particularly  bills  on  Paris,  wliicli  were  tlicnl 
great  ilemand,  were  sent  to  New  York  to  I 
sold  without  limit.  Indeed,  the  bills  were  s 
in  blank,  and  so  sent  to  New  York ;  an  1 
though  a  large  book  was  thus  forwardeu,  it  \, 
socu  exhausted,  and  application  was  made  tot 
agent  of  the  Paris  houc  in  New  York  foraf] 
ther  supply,  who  drew  a  con.siderable  amoj 
besides.  The  proceeds  of  these  imraen-e  si 
of  exchange  created  very  heavy  balances  ajaii 
the  New  I'oik  banks,  which, "after  all,  si!:na| 
failed  in  producing  the  contemplated  ellict" . 
bills  not  being  provided  for,  nor  even  nguk 
advised,  as  had  uniformly  been  the  ci;.«tom  j 
the  bank,  were  dishonored  ;  and  althoiijh  I 
agent  in  Loudon  did  every  thing  which  fkill  a 
judgment  could  accomplish,  the  credit  of  I 
bank  -^as  gone,  and  from  tli'it  day  to  theprei 
its  eft'ects  upon  the  institution  li.ive  been  mJ 
and  more  disastrous." 

"  Deemed  best  to  make  the  storm  fall  first  ud 
the  banks  of  New  York ; "  and  for  that  piirpo.'a 
draw  bills  without  Umit,  without  funds  toiaJ 
them,  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  predudelj 
{wssibility  of  giving  notice — relying  upon  sendl 
the  gold  which  they  drew  out  of  the  Xew  Yoj 
banks  to  Paris,  to  meet  the  same  bills  (all  I 
while  laying  that  exportation  of  gold  to  I 
wickedness  of  the  specie  circular),  and  lail^ 
to  get  the  money  there  as  fast  as  these ' 
horso  "  bills  went — they  returned  dishonored 


|l»  strong  a  contrast, 
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^j  rolling  back  by  niillions,  protested  in  Paris, 
, ,  j^in  protested  in  Philadelphia.   Then  the 
lnkble°bur>'     The  credit  which  sustained  the 
jittf  was  cone.    Ruin  fell  upon  itself,  and 
jjjl  who  put  their  trust  in  it ;  and  certainly 
,;  last  act,  for  tl     criminality  of  its  inient  and 
hs  auilacity  of  its  means,  was  worthy  to  cap 
„j crown  tlie  career  of  such  an  !■  -titution. 
It  was  the  1.  Test  ruin,  and  tl"'  most  criminal 
tilt  haf  been  seen  sinoo  the  South  Sea  and 
Ji-issippi  schemes  ;  yet  no  one  was  punished. 
oimsde  to  refund.     Bills  of  indictment  wcri' 
fed  by  the  grand  jury  of  liic  county  of  Philu- 
i'mliiaajpiinst  Nicholas  Biddle,  SamuelJaudoy. 
ffljjolin  Andrews,  for  a  conspiracy     >  dcfrau 
4e stockholders  in  the  bank;  and  they  wei- 
pt,(.j(i,  and  lield  to  bail  for  trial.    But  they 
siradered  themselves  into  custody,  procured 
jiits  of  habeas  corpus  for  their  release  ;  and 
it:e  discharged  in  vacation  by  judges  before 
item  they  were  brought.     It  has  been  found 
ificalt  in  the  United  States  to  punish  great 
jjjjijffg—much  more  so  than  in  England  or 
Frcco.  In  the  cases  of  tl.o  South  Sea  and 
Biisfippi  frauds,  the  principal  actors,  though 
iQof  high  position,  were  c,      'nally  punished, 
rimade  to  pay  damages.     v>  hile  these  ddin- 
pincifs  were  going  on   in  the  Bank  of  the 
[iiiied  States,  an  eminent  banker  of  London — 
IrJinintlcroy— was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  like  a 
REwn  felon— for  his  bank  misdeeds :   and 
file  some  plundered  stockholders  are  now 
(ictiunn  of  1855)  assembled  in  Philadi'lplpu, 
Mitliing  in  vain  for  a  sliilling  of  their  stock, 
lirctof  the  greatest  bankers  in  London  are  rc- 
sirin?  sentence  of  transportation  for  fourtcm 
mri  for  offences,  neither  in  money  nor  morals, 
lie  hundredth  part  of  the  ruin  and  crime  per- 
l«tnted  by  our  Americ;tn  bink — bearing  the 
meot  the  United  States.    The  case  presents 
to  strong  a  contrast,  and  teaches  too  great  a 
ta  to  cruninal  justice  to  bo  omitted ;  and 
lereitis: 

■The  firm  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
llfo  centuries.  The  two  elder  partners  of  the 
linn  had  been  distinguished  for  munificent  chari- 
Ite,  for  an  advocacy  of  great  moral  refonns, 
li»1an  active  participation  in  the  religious  or 
plmthropic  measures  of  the  day.  They  had 
liiways  been  liberal  givers,  had  presided  at 
Ibter  Hall  meetings,  built  chapels,  and  r;ener- 
jilly  acted  the  part  of  liberal  and  useful  "mem- 
IIhs  of  society ;  and  one  of  them,  Sir  John  Dean 


Paul,  was  a  baronet  by  descent,  and  allied  to 
some  of  the  highest  nobility  of  England.  IIo 
was  first  cousin  to  the  present  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  the  lionorablo  Augustus  and  Adolphns 
Liddell,  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
the  Countess  of  Ilardwicke,  Viscountess  Bar- 
rington,  Lady  Bloomfield ;  find,  above  all,  the 
honon,blc  Mrs.  Villicrs,  sister-in-law  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  These  connections,  however,  in 
a  country  where  rank  and  social  position  have 
peculiar  influence,  did  not  save  them  from  a 
criminal  trial  and  utter  disgrace.  One  of  their 
customers,  in  obedience  to  what  ho  believed  to 
be  :'  'o  society,  having  personally  inquired 

i''  irs  of  the  firm,  proceeded  to  lay  a 

I  -nation  arainst  Messrs.  Strahan, 

1  which  led  to  their  indictment 

n-  al  before  the  criminal  court. 

:  \\..s  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith,  Pre- 

bi  .  I ,     Hester,  a  wealthy  ecclesiastic  and 

a  ptr.^onal  friend  of  all  the  partners  of  the  firm, 
with  which  he  had  been  a  large  depositor  for 
many  years.     On  the  t\\  cnty-flfth  of  October 
the  trial  came  on  Krfore  Mr.  Baron  Alderson, 
assisted  by  Baron  JIartin  and  Justice  Willcs. 
The  defendants  appeared  in  court,  attended  by 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  Mr.   Ballantyne,  Ser- 
geant Byles,  and  other  almost  equally  eminent 
counsel.    The  Attorney-general  appeared  for  tlie 
prosecution,  aiid  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
trial,  disclosed  the  following  facts :  Dr.  Griffith, 
the  prosecutor  in  the  proceedings,  and  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  defendants,  had 
money  and  securities  on  deposit  with  them  to 
the  amount  of  £22,000,  about  five  years  ago  em- 
powered them  to  purchase  for  him  on  three  dii- 
fcrcnt  occasions,  Danisli  live  per  cent,  bonds  to 
the  value  of  £5,000.    The  defendants  purchased 
the  bonds,  upon  which  they  regularly  received 
the  dividends,  and  credited  Dr.  Griffith  with 
the  same  on  their  books.     This  continued  until 
March,  1854,  when  Sir  .luhn  D.  Paul,  to  relieve 
the  embarrassments  under  which  the  firm  were 
laboring,  sold  these  securities,  together  with 
oth.crs  with  which  they  were  entrusted,   and 
appropriated  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  over 
£12,000,  to  the  use  of  the  finn.    This,  as  we 
have  stated,  was  no  oflence  at  common  law,  and 
the  indictment  was  preferred  upon  a  statutory 
provision  found  in  the  7th  and  8th  of  George  IV., 
cap.  29.     The  rigid  severity  of  the  penal  law  in 
England  on  this  subject  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated when  we  add,  that  the  bonds  were  re- 
placed by  others  of  equal  value,  in  the  June  fol- 
lowing their  misappropriation,  just   one  j-ear 
previous  to  the  failure  of  the  firm  ;  and  that  the 
indictment  only  charged  the  defendants  with 
misappropriating  them  in  this  single  instance, 
although  it  was  shown  that  the  second  set  of 
bonds  were  again  sold  for  the  use  of  the  firm  in 
April,  1855;  Dr.  Griffith  having, '?  the  inter- 
val, regularly  recei'  'cd  his  divi('..'nds ;  so  that, 
although  the  firm  might  bo  peri'ectly  solvent  at 
this  moment,  the  fact  that  Kicy  had  sold  tliG 
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bonds  in  March,  1851,  even  if  they  had  replaced 
them  in  June,  1854,  and  had  credited  Dr.  GriflBth 
with  the  dividends  on  them  between  those  dates, 
would  still  render  them  liable  to  an  indictment. 
The  case,  therefore,  overlooking  the  final  mis- 
appropriation of  the  bonds,  and  the  failure  of  the 
firm  in  1855,  was  narrowed  down  to  the  single 
issue — whether  they  had  been  sold  in  1854 
without  the  consent  of  Dr.  Griffith." 

For  misappropriating  sixty  thousand  dollars 
of  one  of  their  customers — using  it  without  his 
consent— these  three  great  London  bankers  were 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transpcrtation :  for 
misappropriating  thirty-five  millions,  and  sink- 
ing twenty-one  millions  more  in  other  institu- 
tions, the  wrong-doers  go  free  in  the  United 
States — giving  some  countenance  among  us  to 
the  sarcasm  of  ibe  Scythian  philosopher,  that 
laws  are  cobwebs  which  catch  the  weak  flies, 
and  let  the  strong  ones  break  through.  The 
Judge  (Mr.  Baron  Aldcrson)  who  tried  this 
case  (that  of  the  three  London  bankers),  had  as 
much  heart  and  feeling  as  any  judge,  or  man 
ought  to  have ;  but  he  also  had  a  sense  of  his 
own  duty,  and  of  his  obligations  to  the  laws, 
and  to  the  country ;  and  in  sentencing  men  of 
such  high  position,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimate  and  social,  he  combined  in  the  highest 
degree  the  feelings  of  a  man  with  the  duties  of 
the  judge.    He  said  to  the  prisoners : 

"  Trilliam  Strahan,  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  and 
Robert  Makin  Bates,  the  jury  have  now  found 
you  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  upon  you  in 
the  indictment — the  offence  of  disposing  of  secu- 
rities which  were  entrusted  by  your  customers 
to  you  as  bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  kept 
safe  for  their  use,  and  which  you  appropriated, 
under  circumstances  of  temptation,  to  your  own. 
A  greater  and  more  serious  offence  can  hardly 
1)0  imagined  in  a  great  commercial  city  like  this. 
It  tends  to  shake  confidence  in  all  persons  in  the 
position  you  occupied,  and  it  has  shaken  the 
public  confidence  in  establishments  like  that  you 
for  a  long  period  honorably  conducted.  I  do 
very,  very  much  regret  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to 
pass  any  sentence  on  persons  in  your  situation ; 
but  yet  the  public  interest  and  public  justice  re- 
nuire  it ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  shrink  from  the 
discharge  of  any  duty,  however  painful,  which 
properly  belongs  to  my  office.  I  should  have 
been  very  glad,  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  some 
one  else  now  had  to  discharge  that  duty.  I  have 
lecn  (continued  the  learned  judge,  with  deep 
emotion)  at  least  one  of  you  under  very  different 
circumstances,  sitting  at  my  side  in  high  office. 
Instead  of  being  where  you  now  are,  and  I  could 
scarcely  then  liave  fancied  to  myself  that  It 
would  ever  como  to  me  to  pass  sentence  on  you. 


But  so  It  IS,  and  this  is  a  proof,  therefore  thai 
we  all  ought  to  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temntl 
tion.  You  have  been  well  educated,  and  ho  d  i 
high  position  in  life,  and  the  punishment  which 
must  fall  on  you  will  consequently  be  the  more 
seriously  and  severely  felt  by  you,  and  will  also 
greatly  affect  those  connected  with  you  who 
will  most  sensitively  feel  the  disgrace  of  your 
position.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is  that  lean 
not  conceive  any  worse  case  of  the  sort  arisin- 
under  the  act  of  Parliament,  applicable  to  you? 
offence.  Therefore,  as  I  cannot  conceive  anv 
worse  case  under  the  act,  I  can  do  notliing  eh 
but  impose  the  sentence  therein  provided  for  the 
worst  case,  namely,  the  most  severe  punishment 
which  is,  that  you  be  severally  transported  for 
fourteen  years." 

For  the  admiration  of  all  in  our  America— for 
the  imitation  of  those  who  may  be  called  to  act! 
in  the  like  cases— with  the  sad  conviction  that! 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  is  notl 
equal  in  our  Republic  to  what  it  is  in  the monf 
archies  of  Europe :  for  the  benefit  of  all  suckl 
this  brief  notice  of  judicial  action  in  an  Englisli 
court  against  eminent,  but  culpable  bankers  iJ 
here  given — contrasting  so  strikingly  with  M 
vain  attempts  to  prosecute  those  so  much  men 
culpable  in  our  own  country. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 

END  AND  RKSULTS  OF  TUE  EXTEA  8ESSI0>I 

This  extraordinary  session,  called  byPresidea 
Harrison,  held  under  Mr.  Tyler,  dominated  bl 
Mr.  Clay,  was  commenced  on  the  Slst  of  Mai 
and  ended  the  13th  of  September:  seventy-fi!] 
days'  session — and  replete  with  disappointej 
calculations,  and  nearly  barren  of  permanci^ 
results.    The  whigs  expected  from  it  an  w 
and  victorious  course  of  legislation,  and  the  cod 
solidation  of  their  power  by  the  inauguratiJ 
of  their  cherished  measures  for  acting  on  tij 
people — national  bank — paper  money  nation 
currency — union  of  bank  and  state— distribi 
tion  of  public  money — bankrupt  act— monop( 
of  office.    The  democracy  saw  no  means  of  pH 
venting  these  measures ;  but  relied  upon  tl 
goodness  of  their  cause,  the  badness  of  tl 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  whigs,  and  f 
blunders  they  would  commit,  to  give  thi 
eventual  victory,  and  soon  to  restore  partial 
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tieir  usual  relative  positions.     The  defection 

r/ Mr.  Tyler  was  not  foreseen:  his  veto  of  a 

utional  bank  was  not  counted  upon :  the  es- 

tiUishment  of  that  institution  was  considered 

(erttin:  and  the  only  remedy  thought  of  was 

in  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  it.    As  a 

I  political  corporation,  that  repealability 

1  'aw  within  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States  in  the  Dartmouth  College 

Lie  •  and  being  established  for  the  good  of  the 

jtite  it  became  amenable  to  the  judgment  of 

ie  State  upon  the  question  of  good,  or  evil— 

to  be  decided  by  the  political  power.    Repeal- 

ibilitT  was  then  the  relir.nce  against  a  national 

1  hnk;  and  that  ground  was  immediately  taken, 

Ld  systematically  urged— both  for  the  pur- 

IpKe  of  familiarizing  the  people  with  the  idea 

U  repeal,  and  of  deterring    capitalists  from 

Itikiiiglts  stock.    The  true  service  that  Mr. 

Ilvkrdld  the  democratic  party  was  in  rejecting 

I  the  bsnk  charters  (for  such  they  both  were, 

I  thoigh  disguised  wiih  ridiculous  names).    Nu- 

liDerically  he  weakened   the  whig  ranks   but 

potentially  not  at  all — as  those  who 

I W  him,  took  office ;  and  became  both  use- 

I  l(!i  to  him,  and  a  reproach.    That  beau  ideal,  of 

liirhig unity— "whig  President, whig  Congress, 

M  whig  people  " — which  Mr.   Webster  and 

|!lr.  Gushing  were  to  rcaUze,  vanished :  and  they 

liith  it-leaving  Mr.  Tyler  without  whig,  and 

liiihout  democratic  adherents ;  but  with  a  small 

Ijirlrof  his  own  as  long  as  he  was  in  a  condi- 

ItiiHi  to  dispense  office.    The  legislation  of  the 

m  was  a  wreck.    The  measures  passed, 

d  no  duration.  The  bankrupt  act,  and  the  dis- 

wtion  act,  were  repealed  by  the  same  Con- 

iss  that  passed  them — ^under  the  demand  of 

)le.    The  new  tariff  act,  called  revenue 

^ns  changed  within  a  year.    The  sub-trea- 

ysystem,  believed  to  have  been  put  to  death, 

me  to  life  again.    Gold  and  silver,  intended 

1  lave  been  ignored  as  a  national  currency, 

1  become  that  currency — both  for  the  na- 

[bnal  coffers,  and  the  people's  pockets.    Of  all 

!  measures  of  that   extraordinary  session, 

aing  with  so  much  hope,  nothing  now  re- 

i  to  recall  the  idea  of  its  existence,  but, 

li'-ToE  Home   SauADnoN  !    keeping  idle 

tchonour  safe  coasts,  at  the  cost  of  a  mil- 

ijKr  annum.     Next,  The    Ocean    Line 

iiERs!  plundering    the  country  of  two 

iions  annually,  oppressing  fair  competition, 

ging  tlio  character  of  Congress.    And 


last,  not  least,  That  0ns  Hour  Rule  !  which 
has  silenced  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reduced  the  na- 
tional legislation  to  blind  dictation,  suppressed 
opposition  to  evil  meaaures,  and  deprived  the 
people  of  the  means  of  knowing  the  evil  that 
Congress  is  doing. 

To  the  democracy  it  was  a  triumphant  ses- 
sion— triumphant  in  every  thing  that  consti- 
tutes moral  and  durable  triumph.  They  had 
broken  down  the  whig  party  before  the  session 
was  over — crushed  it  upon  its  own  measures ; 
and  were  ready  for  the  elections  which  were  to 
reverse  the  party  positions.  The  Senate  had 
Jone  it,  The  House,  oppressed  by  the  hour 
rule,  and  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  previous 
question,  had  been  able  to  make  but  little  show. 
The  two-and-twenty  in  the  Senate  did  the  work ; 
and  never  did  I  see  a  body  of  men  more  effec- 
tive or  brilliant — show  a  higher  spirit  or  a  more 
determined  persistence.  To  name  the  speakers, 
would  be  to  enumerate  all — except  Mr.  Mouton, 
who  not  having  the  English  language  perfect 
was  limited  to  his  vote — always  in  place,  and 
always  faithful.  The  Olobe  newspaper  was  a 
powerful  assistant,  both  as  an  ally  working  in 
its  own  columns,  and  as  a  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation for  our  daily  debates.  Before  the  session 
was  over  we  felt  ourselves  victorious,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  day  when  the  elections  were  to 
show  it.  Of  all  our  successes,  that  of  keeping 
the  hour  rule,  and  the  previous  question  out  of 
the  American  Senate,  was  the  most  brilliant,  and 
durably  beneficent — ^rising  above  party — enter- 
ing the  high  region  of  hva  government — pre- 
serving the  liberty  of  e^ieech — preserving  to  re- 
publican government  its  distinctive  and  vital 
feature,  that  of  free  debate ;  and  saving  national 
legislation  from  unresisted  party  dictation. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  TYLER. 

Tins  message  coming  in  so  soon  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  extra  scssion^only  two  months 
after  it — was  necessarily  brief  and  meagre  of 
topics,  and  presents  but  few  points  worthy  of 
historical  remembrance.  The  first  subject  men* 
tioued  was  the  acquittal  of  M'Leod,  which  ha 
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taken  place  in  the  recess :  »nd  with  which  re- 
sult the  British  govcmmant  was  content.  The 
next  subject  was,  the  kindred  matter  of  the 
Oarolino ;  on  which  the  President  had  nothing 
satisfactory  to  communicate,  but  expressed  a 
high  sense  of  the  indignity  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  United  States,  and  evinced  a  be- 
coming spirit  to  obtain  redress  for  it.  He 
said: 

"I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make 
known  to  you  an  equally  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  Caroline  steamer,  with 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  which,  in  December,  1837,  by  an  armed 
force  fitted  out  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
you  are  already  made  acquainted.    No  such 
atonement  as  was  due  for  the  public  wrong 
done  to  th.  i  United  States  by  this  invasion  of 
her  territoiy,  so  wholly  irreconcilable  with  her 
rights  as  an  independent  power,  has  yet  been 
made.    In  the  view  taken  by  this  government, 
the  inquiry  whether  the  vessel  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  those  who  were  prosecuting  an  un- 
authorized war  against  that  Province,  or  was 
engaged  by  the  owner  in  the  business  of  trans- 
porting passengers  to  and  from  Navy  Island  in 
hopes  of  private  gain,  which  was  most  probably 
the  case,  in  no  degree  alters  the  real  question 
at  issue  between  the  two  governments.    This 
government  can  never  concede  to  any  foreign 
government  the  power,  except  in  a  case  of  the 
most  urgent  and  extreme  necessity,  of  invading , 
its  territory,  either  to  arrest  the  persons  or  de- 
stroy the  property  of  those  who  may  have 
violated  the  municipal  laws  of  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  have  disregarded  their  obligations 
arising  under  the  law  of  nations.  The  tcrritorv 
of  the  United  States  must  be  regarded  as 
credly  secure  against  all  such  invasions,  . 
they  shall  voluntarily  acknowledge  their 
ability  to  oquit  themselves  of  their  duties  to 
others.    And  in  announcing  thir  t-^ntiment,  I 
do  but  affirm  a  principle  which  iio  nation  on 
earth  would  be  more  ready  to  vin  Jicate,  at  all 
hazards,  than  the  people  and  gjvemment  of 
Great  Britain." 

The  finances  were  in  a  bid  condition,  and  the 
President  chiefly  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  upon  them.  Of  the  loan 
of  twelve  millions  authorized  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, only  five  millions  and  a  half  had  been  taken 
— being  the  first  instance,  and  the  last  in  our 
financial  history  in  which,  in  time  of  peace,  our 
government  was  unable  to  borrow  money.  A 
deficiency  existed  in  the  revenues  of  the  year, 
and  for  the  ensuing  year  tliat  deficiency  was  es- 
timated, would  amount  to  a  fraction  over  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  To  meet  this  large 
deficit  the  secretary  recommendcd-^rst,  an 


extension  of  the  term  for  the  redeemability  of 
the  remainder  of  the  authorized  loan,  amount- 
ing to  f  6,500,000.    Secondly,  the  re-issuo  of 
the  five  millions  of  treasury  notes  authorized  a< 
the  previous  session.     Thirdly,  the  remainder 
($2,718,570)  to  be  made  up  by  additional  Mm 
on  imported  articles.     While  recommending 
these  fourteen  millions  and  a  quarter  to  be 
raised  by  loans,  treasury  notes,  and  duties,  the 
President  recommended  the  land  revenue  should 
still  remain  as  a  fund  for  distribution  to 
States,  and  was  solicitous  that,  in  the  imposi- 1 
tion  of  new  duties,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
impair  the  mutual  assurance  for  each  other's 
life  which  the  land  distribution  bill,  and  tiie 
compromise  clause  contained  in  the  tariff  bill  of 
the  extra  session  provided  for  each  other— say- 
ing: "  It  might  be  esteemed  desirable  that  noi 
such  augmentation  of  the  duties,  should  take  I 
place  as  would  have  the  effect  of  annulling  the  I 
land  proceeds  distribution  act  of  the  last  ses-l 
sion,  which  act  it  declared  to  be  inoperatiTethcl 
moment  the  duties  are  increased  beyond  20 1 
per  centum — the  maximum  rate  established  bjj 
the  compromise  act."  This  recommendation,  eoI 
far  as  it  applied  to  the  compromise  act,  to  j 
homage  to  the  dead ;  and  so  far  as  it  related  to  I 
continuing  the  distribution  of  the  land  revcmul 
was,  probably,  the  first  instance  in  the  i 
of  nations  in  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  il 
country  has  recommended  the  diversion  and  gn-f 
tuitous  distribution  of  a  large  branch  of  itsK-j 
vev;e8,  recommending  at  the  same  time,  monejl 
:o  bo  raised  by  loans,  taxes,  and  goremmeiitr 
notes  to  supply  the  place  of  that  given  awayJ 
The  largeness  of  the  deficiency  was  a  point  t 
be  accounted  for ;  and  that  was  done  by  shoivJ 
ing  the  great  additional  expenses  to  be  incumdj 
— and  especially  in  the  navy,  for  which  I 
new  secretary  (Mr.  Upshur)  estimated  cnorj 
mously,  and  gave  rise  to  much  searching  di* 
cussion  in  Congress :   of  which,  in  its  pk 
But  the  chief  item  in  the  message  was  anotliej 
modification  of  tho  fiscalities  of  the  extras 
sion,  with  a  new  name,  and  an  old  countcni 
upon  it,  except  where  it  was  altered  for  thi 
worse.    This  new  plan  was  thus  introduced  h| 
tho  President : 

"  In  pursuance  of  a  pledge  given  to  you  in  ml 
last  mcBsago  to  Congres.s,  which  pledge  I W 
as  an  apology  for  adventuring  to  present  to 
the  details  of  any  plan,  tho  Secretary  of  t«| 
Treasury  will  bo  ready  to  submit  to  you,! 
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require  it,  a  plan  of  finance  which,  while  it 
L,ffg  around  the  public  treasure  reasonable 
jmarda  for  its  protection,  and  rests  on  powers 
ictooffledged  in  practice  to  exist  from  the  origin 
of  the  government,  will,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
rash  to  the  country  a  sound  paper  medium,  and 
afford  all  reasonable  facilities  for  regulating  the 
exchanges.   When  submitted,  you  will  perceive 
in  it  a  plan  amendatory  of  the  existing  laws  in 
relation  to  the  Treasury  department — subordi- 
nate in  all  respects  to  the  will  of  Congress  di- 
rectly and  the  will  of  the  people  indirectly— 
self-sustaining  should  it  be  found  in  practice  to 
realize  its  promises  in  theory,  and  repealable  at 
the  pleasure  of  Congress.    It  proposes  by  effec- 
tual  restraints,  and  by  invoking  the  true  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  to  separate  the  purse  from 
the  sword ;  or  more  properly  to  speak,  denies 
any  other  control  to  the  President  over  the 
sjents  who  may  be  selected  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, but  what  may  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  secure  the  fidelity  of  such  agents ;  and,  by 
wise  regulations,  keeps  plainly  apart  from  each 
otiier  private  and  public  fupds.  It  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  at  the 
seat  of  government,  with  agencies  at  prominent 
commercial  points,  or  wherever  else  Congress 
shall  direct,  for  the  safe-keeping  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  moneys,  and  a  substitution. 
It  the  option  ol  the  public  creditor,  of  treasury 
notes,  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver.    It  proposes 
to  limit  the  issues  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
815,000,000— without  the  e  press  sanction  of 
the  legislative  power.   It  also  authorizes  the  re- 
ceipt uf  individual  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  to 
I  limited  amount,  and  the  gi-anting  certificates 
of  deposit,  divided  into  such  sums  as  may  be 
I  called  for  by  the  depositors.    It  prooceds  a  step 
further,  and  authorizes  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
domestic  bills  and  drafts,  resting  on  a  real  and 
iubstautial  basis,  payable  at  sight,  or  having  but 
I J  short  time  to  run,  and  drawn  on  places  not 
less  tlian  one  hundred  miles  a^rt — which  au- 
thority, except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
goTcrnment  purposes  exclusively,  is  only  to  be 
eserted  upon  the  express  condition,  that  its 
exercise  shall  not  bo  prohibited  by  the  State 
I  in  which  the  agency  is  situoted." 

This  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  appeared  to  Mr.  Benton  to  bo  so  mon- 
strous and  dangerous  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
jllowcd  to  get  out  of  the  Senate  without  a  mark 
1  ofreprobation  should  bo  first  set  upon  it.    The 
I  moment  the  reading  was  finished,  the  usual  ro- 
I  solve  was  offered  to  print  extra  copies,  when  he 
1  m  and  inveighed  against  the  new  fiscality  with 
I  .;reat  vehemence,  saying: 

'  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  let  the 

i«solulion  pass  without  making  a  few  remarks 

I M  that  part  of  the  message  which  related  to  the 

I «» fiscal  agent.    Looking  at  that  feature  of  it. 


as  read,  he  perceived  that  the  President  gave  an 
outline  of  his  plan,  leaving  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  details  in  his  re- 
port, lie  (Mr.  Benton)  apprehended  that  no- 
thing in  those  details  could  reconcile  him  to  the 
project,  or  in  any  manner  meet  his  approbation. 
There  were  two  main  points  presented  in  the 
plan,  to  which  ho  never  could  agree — both  being 
wholly  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  One 
was  that  of  emitting  bills  of  credit,  or  issuing  a 
treasury  currency.  Congress  had  no  con.stitu- 
tional  authority  to  issue  paper  money,  or  emit 
federal  bills  of  credit ;  and  the  other  feature  is 
to  authorize  this  government  to  deal  in  ex- 
changes. The  proposition  to  issue  bills  of  credit, 
when  under  consideration  at  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  was  struck  out  witb  the  ex- 
press view  of  making  this  government  a  hard 
money  government — not  capable  of  recognizing 
any  other  than  a  specie  currency — a  currency  of 
gold  and  silver — a  currency  known  and  valued, 
and  equally  understood  by  every  one.  But  here 
is  a  proposition  to  do  what  is  expressly  refused 
to  be  allowed  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
— to  exercise  a  power  not  only  not  granted  to 
Congress,  but  a  power  expressly  denied.  The 
next  proposition  is  to  authorize  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  deal  m  and  regulate  exchanges,  and 
to  furnish  exchange  io  merchants.  This  is  a 
new  invention — a  modem  idea  of  the  power  of 
this  government,  invented  bv  Mr.  Biddle,  to  help 
out  a  national  bank.  Much  as  General  Ham- 
ilton was  in  favor  of  paper  money,  ho  never  went 
the  length  of  recommending  government  bills  of 
credit,  or  dealings  in  exchange  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  fathers  of  tlie  church, 
Macon,  and  John  Randolph,  and  others,  called 
this  a  liard  money  government ;  they  objected 
to  bank  paper ;  but  here  is  government  paper ; 
and  that  goes  beyond  Hamilton,  much  as  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  paper  system.  The  whole 
scheme  making  this  government  a  regulator  of 
exchange — a  dealer  in  exchange — a  furnisher  of 
exchange — is  absurd,  unconstitutional,  and  per- 
nicious, and  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

"  Now  he  (Mr.  Benton)  objected  to  this  gov- 
ernment becoming  a  seller  of  exchange  to  the 
country  (which  is  transportation  of  money),  for 
which  there  is  no  more  authority  than  there  is 
for  its  furnishing  transportation  of  goods  or 
country  produce.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
constitution  to  authorize  it — not  a  word  to  be 
found  justifying  the  assumption.  The  word  ex- 
change is  not  in  the  constitution.  What  does 
this  message  propose  ?  Congress  is  called  upon 
to  establish  a  board  with  agencies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  tho  country  with  exchanges. 
Why  should  not  Congress  be  also  called  on  to 
furnish  that  portion  of  the  community  engaged 
in  commerce  with  facilities  for  transporting  mer- 
chandise ?  Tho  proposition  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  nature,  and  such  as  must  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  if  adopted. 

"  The  BritiL^b  debt  began  in  tho  time  of  Sii 
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Robert  Walpole,  on  issues  of  exchequer  bills — 
by  which  system  the  British  nation  has  been 
cheated,  and  plunged  irretrievably  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  nine  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 
The  proposition  that  the  government  should 
become  the  issuer  of  exchequer  notes,  is  one 
borro'  ed  from  the  system  introduced  in  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  whig  admin- 
istration was  nothing  but  a  high  tory  administra- 
tion of  Queen  Anne :  and  infinitely  worse ;  for 
Walpole's  exchequer  bills  were  for  largo  sums,  for 
investment :  this  scheme  goes  down  to  five  col- 
lar notes  for  common  and  petty  circulation.  lie 
(Mr.  Bknton)  had  much  to  say  on  this  subject, 
but  this  was  not  the  time  for  entering  at  large 
into  it.  This  perhaps  was  not  the  proper  occa- 
sion to  say  more ;  nor  would  it,  he  considered, 
be  treating  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  proper  respect  to  enter  upon  a  premature 
discussion.  He  could  not,  however,  injustice  to 
himself,  allow  this  resolution  to  pass  without 
stating  his  objections  to  two  such  obnoxious 
features  of  the  proposed  fiscality,  looking,  as  he 
did,  upon  the  whole  thing  as  one  calculated  to 
destroy  the  whole  structure  of  the  government, 
to  change  it  from  the  hard  money  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  to  the  paper  money  government  it 
was  intended  not  to  be,  and  to  mix  it  up  with 
trade,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of.  He  (Mr. 
Benton)  had  on  another  occasion  stated  that 
this  administration  would  go  back  not  only  to 
the  federal  times  of  '98,  but  to  the  times  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Queen  Anno,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  now  before  us. 

"  He  (Mr.  Benton)  had  only  said  a  few 
words  or.  this  occasion,  because  he  could  not  let 
the  proposition  to  sanction  bills  of  credit  go 
without  taking  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  disapprobation,  and  denouncing 
a  system  calculated  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults which  had  raised  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  from  twenty-one  millions  to  nine  hundred 
n)illions  of  ponnds.  He  should  avail  himself  of 
the  first  appropriate  opportunity  to  maintain 
the  ground  he  had  assumed  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  policy  with  that  of  Walpole,  by  argument 
and  references,  that  this  plan  of  the  President's 
was  utterly  unconstitutional  and  dangerous — 
part  borrowed  from  the  system  of  English  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  part  from  Mr.  Riddle's 
scheme  of  making  the  fed  ral  government  an 
exchange  dealer — though  Mr.  Biddle  made  the 
government  act  indirectly  through  a  board  of 
bank  directors,  and  this  makes  it  act  directly 
through,  a  board  of  treasury  directors  and  their 
agents. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  formal  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  to  chatige  our  hard  money 
goverimicnt  (as  it  was  intended  to  be)  into  a 
paper  money  machine ;  and  it  is  the  first  time 
that  there  ha.s  been  a  proposal  to  mix  it  up  with 
^rado  and  commerce,  by  making  it  a  furnisher  of 
Bxclianges,  a  bank  of  deposit,  a  furnisher  of  paper 
surreucy,  and  an  imitator  of  the  old  confedeiu- 


tion  in  its  continental  bills  and  a  copyiat  of  t>, 
English  exchequer  system.  Being  the  first  tinJ" 
these  unconstitutional  and  pernicioua  scliem 
were  formally  presented  to  Congress  ho  (eht 
to  bo  his  duty  to  disclose  his  opposition  totW 
at  once.    He  would  soon  speak  more  fully." 

The  President  in  his  message  referred  to  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  Secrctaiy  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Walter  Forward),  for  the  detaill 
of  his  plan ;  and  in  looking  at  these  they  were 
found  to  comprise  all  the  features  of  a  bank  of 
circulation,  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  a  bank  of  dis- 
count upon  bills  of  exchange— all  m  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  they  to  ■wcome  the  collec- 
tors  and  keepers  of  the  public  money:,  and  the 
furnishers  of  a  national  paper  money  currcncv 
in  sums  adapted  to  common  dealings  both  to 
the  people  and  the  federal  government.  It  was  a 
revolting  scheme,  and  fit  for  instant  condemna- 
tion, but  in  great  danger  of  being  adopted  from 
the  present  predominance  of  tliiit  party  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  government  which  was 
EO  greatly  addicted  to  the  paper  system. 


CHAPTER   XC. 
Tinnn  plan  fou  a  fiscal  agent,  calui) 

EXCHEQUER   BOAKD:    MH.  BENTON'S  SPEECH 
AGAINST  IT:    EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  President  : — I  have  said  on  several  oca- 
sions  since  the  present  administration  m 
formed,  that  wo  had  gone  back  not  mcrclj'to 
the  federal  times  of  General  Hamilton,  but  lar 
beyond  them — to  the  whig  times  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  the  tory  times  of  Queen  Anne, 
When  I  have  said  this  I  did  not  mean  it  forsj>  | 
casm,  or  for  insult,  or  to  annoy  the  feelings  of 
those  who  had  just  gotten  into  power.  Myaim 
was  far  higher  and  nobler — that  of  showing  the 
retrograde  movement  which  our  government 
was  making,  and  waking  up  the  country  to  > 
sense  of  its  dangers  before  it  was  too  late;  and 
to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  arresting 
that  movement,  and  recovering  the  ground 
which  wo  have  lost.  When  I  had  said  thatm 
had  gone  back  to  the  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne  | 
times  of  the  British  government,  I  bew  ( 
well  the  extent  of  the  declaration  which  I  hid  I 
made,  and  the  obligation  which  I  had  impoied 
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anmywlf  to  sustain  my  assertion,  and  I  knew 
th»t  history  would  bear  me  ou'^^  in  it.    I  knew 
all  this  i  and  I  felt  that  if  I  could  show  to  the 
American  people  that  we  had  retrograded  to 
the  most  calamitous  period  of  British  history 
_^e  period  from  which  her  present  calamities 
jl  date— and  that  we  were  about  to  adopt  the 
systems  of  policy  which  she  then  adopted,  and 
vrhich  has  led  to  her  present  condition ;  I  felt 
that  if  I  coi5<l  do  this,  I  might  succeed  in  rous- 
ing up  the  country  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  be- 
fore it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  perils  which 
ire  spread  before  us.    The  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  the  fountain-head  of  British 
jocs.   AH  the  measures  which  have  led  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  empire,  and 
luTe  given  it  more  debt  and  taxes,  more  pau- 
pers, and  more  human  misery  than  ever  before 
ns  collected  under  the  sway  of  one  sceptre : 
all  these  date  from  the  reigns  of  the  first  and 
second  George ;  when  this  minister,  for  twen- 
ty.five  years,  was  the  ruler  of  parliament  by 
means  of  the  moneyed  interest,  and  the  ruler  of 
kings  hy  heating  the  tories  at  their  own  game 
of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  to  the 
roval  will.     The  tories   ruled    under  Queen 
Anne:  they  went  for  church  and  state,  and 
rested  for  support  on  the  landed  interest.    The 
riigs  came  into  power  with  the  accession  of 
George  tlie  First :   they  went  for  bank  and 
state ;  and  rested  for  support  on  the  moneyed 
interest.   Sir  Robert  'Walpolo  was  the  head  of 
the  whig  party ;  and  immediately  became  the 
lavorlte  of  that  monarch,  and  afterwards  of  his 
successor;  and,  availing  himself  during  that 
i™j.  period  of  power  of  all  the  resources  of 
genius,  unimpeded  by  the  obstacle  of  principles, 
he  succeeded  in  impressing  his  own  imago  upon 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  giving  to  the 
government  policy  the  direction  which  it  has 
followed  ever  since.     Morals,  politics,  public 
ind  private  pursuits,  all  received  the  impress 
of  tiio  minister's  genius ;  and  what  that  genius 
produced  I  will  now  proceed  to  show :  I  read 
from  SmoUet's  continuation  of  Hume : 

"This  was  the  age  of  interested  projects,  In- 
I  ipircd  hy  a  venal  spirit  of  adventui-e,  tiie  natu- 
ral consequence  of  that  avarice,  fraud,  and  prof- 
ligacy which  tlie  moneyeh  corporations  had 
I  introduced.    The  vice,  luxury,  and  prostitution 
oftlioage— the  almost  total  extinction  of  senti- 
I  inent,  honor,  and  public  spirit — had  prepared 
k  minds  of  men  for  slavery  and  corruption. 


The  means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry 
the  public  treasure  was  at  their  devotion :  they 
multiplied  places  and  pensions,  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  dependents :  they  squandered 
away  the  national  treasure  without  taste,  dis- 
cernment, decency,  or  remorse:   they  enlisted 
an  army  of  the  most  abandoned  emissaries, 
whom  they  employed  to  vindicate  the  worst 
measures  in  the  face  of  truth,  common  sense, 
and  common  honesty ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
stigmatize  as  Jacobites,  and  enemies  to  the  gov- 
ernment, all  those  who  presumed  to  question 
the  merit  of  their  administration.     The  inte- 
rior government  of  Great  Britain  was  chiofly 
managed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary talents,  who  had  from  low  begin- 
nings raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try.   Having  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  declared  himself  one  of  the  most 
forward  partisans  of  the  whig  faction.    He  was 
endued  with  a  species  of  eloquence  which,  though 
neither  nervous  nor  elegant,  flowed  with  great 
facility,  and  was  so  plausible  on  all  subjects, 
that  oven  when  he  misrepresented  the  truth, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he  seldom 
failed  to  persuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for 
whose  hearing  his  harangue  was  chiefly  in- 
tended.   He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  public  funds,  and  understood  the 
whole  mystery  of  stockjobbing.     This  know- 
ledge produced  a  connection  between  him  and 
the  MONEY  CORPORATIONS,  which  served  to  en- 
hance his  importance." 

Such  was  the  picture  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  such  was  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  stockjobbing  government, 
composed  of  bank  and  state,  resting  for  sup- 
port on  heartless  corporations,  and  lending  the 
wealth  and  credit  of  the  country  to  the  inter- 
ested schemes  of  projectors  and  adventurers. 
Such  was  the  picture  of  Great  Britain  during 
this  period;  and  who  would  not  mistake  i'' 
(leaving  out  names  and  dates)  for  a  description 
of  our  own  times,  in  our  own  America,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  thousand  afBliated  institutions  which 
grew  up  under  its  protection  during  its  long 
reign  of  power  and  corruption  ?  But,  to  pro- 
ceed, with  English  history : 

Among  the  corporations  brough*  into  exist- 
ence by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  moulded  by 
him  into  the  form  which  they  have  since  worn, 
were  the  South  Sea  Company,  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  In- 
surance Company,  the  London  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Charitable  Corporation,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  besides  the  exchequer  and  fund- 
ing systems,  wliich  woro   the   machines   for 
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Bmnggling  debts  and  taxes  upon  the  people  and 
saddling  them  on  posterity.  All  these  schemes 
were  brought  forward  under  the  pretext  of  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  the  nation,  relieving  the  dis- 
.  tresses  of  the  people,  assisting  the  poor,  encour- 
aging agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  ; 
and  saving  the  nation  from  the  burden  of  loans 
and  taxes.  Such  were  the  pretexts  for  all  the 
schemes.  They  were  generally  conceived  by 
low  and  crafty  adventurers,  adopted  by  the 
minister,  carried  through  parliament  by  bribery 
•nd  corruption,  flourished  their  day ;  and  ended 
in  ruin  and  disgrace.  A  brief  notice  of  the  ori- 
gin and  pretensions  of  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
may  serve  for  a  sample  of  all  the  rest,  and  bo 
an  instructive  lesson  upon  the  wisdom  of  all 
government  projects  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 
I  say,  a  notice  of  its  origin  and  pretensions ;  for 
the  progress  and  termina' '  /u  of  the  scheme  are 
known  to  everybody,  while  few  know  (what 
the  philosophj'  of  history  should  be  most  for- 
ward to  teach)  that  this  renowned  scheme  of 
fraud,  disgrace,  and  ruin,  was  the  invention  of  a 
London  scrivener,  adopted  by  the  king  and  his 
minister,  passed  through  parliament  by  bribes 
to  the  amount  of  £574,000 ;  and  that  its  vaunt- 
ed object  was  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  nation,  to 
ease  the  burdens  of  the  subject,  to  encourage 
the  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  enrich  all 
orders  of  men.  These  are  the  things  which 
should  be  known ;  these  arc  the  things  which 
philosophy,  teaching  by  the  example  of  history, 
proposes  to  tell,  in  order  that  the  follies  of  one 
age  or  nation  may  be  a  w^aming  to  others  ;  and 
this  is  what  I  now  want  to  show.  I  read  again 
from  the  same  historian : 

"  The  king  (George  I.)  having  recommended 
to  the  Commons  the  consideration  of  proper 
menus  for  lessening  the  national  debt,  was  a 
prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea  act,  which  be- 
came productive  of  so  much  mischief  and  infat- 
uation. The  scheme  was  projected  by  Sir  John 
Blunt,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was 
possessed  of  all  the  cunning,  plausibility  and 
boldness  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  lie 
communicated  his  plan  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  well  as  to  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  He  answered  all  their  objections,  and 
the  plan  was  adopted.  They  foresaw  their  own 
private  advantage  in  thc^  execution  of  the  de- 
sign. Tho  pretence  foi  '  e  scheme  was  to  dis- 
charge the  national  tcbt.  by  reducing  all  the 
Ainds  into  one.  Tho  Bank  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  outbid  each  other.  Tho  South  Sea 
Company  altered  their  original  plan,  and  olTercd 


such  high  terms  to  government  that  the  pror/w 
sals  of  the  Bank  were  rejected :  and  a  bill  wT 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  Hou..<c  of  Com! 
mons,  formed  on  the  plan  presented  hv  tli» 
South  Sea  Company.  The  bill  passed  without 
amendment  or  division ;  and  on  tlie  7th  dav  of 
April,  1720,  received  the  royal  assent.  Bifom 
any  subscription  could  be  made,  a  fictitious 
stock  of  £574,000  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
directors  to  facilitate  the  passing'  of  tlie  bill 
Great  part  of  this  was  distributed  nmon-  the 
Earl  Sunderland,  Mr.  Craggs,  Secretary  of  State 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Duelled 
of  Kendall,  the  Countess  of  Platen,  and  her  tivo 
nieces  "  (mistresses  of  the  king,  &e.) 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  origin  and  pretensions 
of  nearly  all  the  great  corporations  whidi  were 
chartered  and  patronized  by  the  Walpole  whi^; 
all  of  them  brought  forward  under  the  pretext 
of  relieving  the  people  and  the  govirnnunt- 
nearly  all  of  them  founded  in  fraud  or  foilv- 
carried  through  by  corruption— and  cndinj  in 
disgrace  and  calamity.     Leaving  out  nnnics 
and  who  would  not  suppose  that  1  had  Ijitn 
reading  the  history  of  our  own  country  in  our 
own   times  ?      The  picture  suits  the  United 
States  in  1840  as  well  as  it  suited  En;r!and  in 
1720 :    but  at  one  point,  the  comparison,  if 
puslicd  a  step  further,  would  entirely  fail ;  ajj 
these  corporation  plunderers  were  punished  in 
England  !     Though  favored  by  flie  kin;:  and 
ministry,  they  were  detested  by  the  people,  and 
pursued  to  the  extremity  of  law  and  justice, 
The  South  Sea  swindlers  were  lined  and  impris- 
oned— their  property  confiscated— their  names 
attainted — and  themselves  declared  inrapable 
of  holding  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  in  the 
kingdom.     The  president  and  cashier  of  the 
charitable  corporation — (which  wiis  chartered 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  tho  poor,  ami  which 
swindled  the  said  poor  out  of  £000,000  sterling)  I 
— this  president  and  this  cashier  were  pursued 
into  Holland — captured — brought  back— crimi- 
nally punished — and  made  to  disgorge  their  | 
plunder.    Others,  authors  and  nianiip;ers  of  vi- 
rions criminal  corporations,  were  also  punished;  | 
and  in  tliis  the  parallel  ceases  between  the  Eng- 
lish times  and  our  own.    Witli  us,  the  sm- 
dling  corporations  are  triumphant  over  law  and 
government.    Their  managers  are  in  Iiigh  places  i 
— give  the  tone  to  society — and  riot  in  wealth. 
Those  who  led,  or  counselled  tho  greatest  ruin 
which  this,  or  any  country  ever  behcld-the 
Bank  of  the  United  States— these  leaders,  theii 
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counsellors  and  abettors,  are  now  potential  \rith 
the  federal  government — furnish  plans  for  new 
BTstcms  of  relief— and  are  as  bold  and  perse- 
vering as  ever  in  seizing  upon  government 
„oney  and  government  credit  to  accomplish 
their  own  views.  In  all  this,  the  parallel  ceases  j 
und  our  America  sinks  in  the  comparison. 

Corporation   credit   was   ruined    in    Great 
Britain,  by  the  explosions  of  banks  and  com- 
^i58_by  the  bursting  of  bubbles — by  the  de- 
tection of  their  crimes— and  by  the  crowning 
catastrophe  of  the  South  Sea  scheme :   it  is 
equally  ruined  with  us,  and  by  the  same  means, 
and  by  the  crowning  villany  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.    Bank  and  state  can  no  longer 
m  together  in  our  America :   the  government 
can  no  longer  repose  upon  corporations.    This 
is  the  case  with  us  in  1841 ;  and  it  was  the  case 
with  Great  Britain  in  1720.     The  South  Sea 
eiplosion  dissolved  f  for  a  long  time)  the  con- 
nection there;  the  explosion  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  has  dissolved  it  here.    New 
schemes  become  indispensable:   and  in  both 
countries  the   same   alternative    is   adopted. 
Having  exhausted  corporation  credit  in  Eng- 
land, the  Walpole  whigs  had  recourse  to  gov- 
ernment credit,  and   established  a  Board  of 
Exchequer,  to  strike  government  paper.     In 
like  manner,  the  new  whigs,  having  exhausted 
corporation  credit  with  us,  have  recourse  to 
government  credit  to  supply  its  place ;  and  send 
OS  a  plan  for  a  federal  exchequer,  copied  with 
such  fidelity  of  imitation  from  the  British  origi- 
nal that  the  description  of  one  seems  to  be  the 
description  of  the  other.    Of  course  I  speak  of 
the  exchequer  feature  of  the  plan  alone.    For 
as  to  all  the  rest  of  our  cabinet  scheme — its 
Unking  and  brokerage  conceptions — its  ex- 
change and  deposit  operations — its  three  dollar 
issues  in  paper  for  one  dollar  specie  in  hand — 
its  miserable  one-half  of  one  per  centum  on  its 
Change-alley  transactions — its  Cheapside  under- 
hiddings  of  rival  bankers  and  brokers : — as  to 
all  these  follies  (for  they  do  not  amount  to  the 
dignity  of  errors)  they  are  not  copied  from  any 
part  of  the  British  exchequer  system,  or  any 
other  system  that  I  ever  heard  of,  but  are  the  un- 
contested and  unrivalled  production  of  our  own 
American  genius.    I  repeat  it :  our  administra- 
tion stamls  to-day  where  the  British  govern- 
ment stood  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Corporation  credit  exhausted,  public  credit  is 


resorted  to ;  and  the  machinery  of  an  exchequer 
of  issues  becomes  the  instrument  of  cheating 
and  plundering  the  people  in  both  countries. 
The  British  invent :  we  copy :  and  the  copy 
proves  the  scholar  to  be  worthy  of  the  master. 
Uero  is  the  British  act.  Let  us  read  some  parts 
of  it :  and  recognize  in  its  design,  its  structure, 
its  object,  its  provisions,  and  its  machinery,  the 
true  original  of  tliis  plan  (the  exchequer  part) 
which  the  united  wsdom  of  our  administration 
has  sent  down  to  us  for  our  acceptance  and  rati- 
fication. I  read,  not  from  the  separate  and  de- 
tached acts  of  the  first  and  second  George,  but 
from  the  revised  and  perfected  system  as  cor- 
rected and  perpetuated  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  (Here  Mr.  Benton  compared  the 
two  systems  through  the  twenty  sections 
which  compose  the  British  act,  and  the  same 
number  which  compose  the  exchequer  bill  of 
this  administration.) 

Here,  resumed  Mr.  B.  is  the  original  of  our 
exchequer  scheme !  here  is  the  original  of  which 
our  united  admmistration  has  unanimoiusly  sent 
us  down  a  faithful  copy.  In  all  that  relates  to 
tho  exchequer — its  design  —  operation  —  and 
mode  of  action — they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing!  identically  the  same.  The  design  of 
both  is  to  substitute  government  credit  for  cor- 
poration credit — to  strike  paper  money  for  the 
use  of  the  government — to  make  this  paper  a 
currency,  as  well  as  a  means  of  raising  loans — to 
cover  up  and  hide  nati  j  vil  debt — to  avoid  pre- 
sent taxes  in  order  to  ii  icise  them  an  hun- 
dred fold  in  future — to  ti  row  the  burdens  of 
tiie  present  day  upon  a  future  day ;  and  to  load 
posterity  with  our  debts  in  addition  to  their 
own.  The  design  of  both  is  the  same,  and  the 
structure  of  both  is  the  same.  The  English 
board  consists  of  tho  lord  treasurer  for  the  time 
being,  and  three  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king ;  our  board  is  to  consist  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being,  and  three  commissioners  to  bo  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate.  The 
English  board  is  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
form  and  mode  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  ex- 
chequer bills ;  our  board  is  to  do  tho  same  by 
our  treasury  notes.  The  English  bills  are  to  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  public;  our 
treasury  notes  arc  to  be  received  in  like  manner 
in  all  federal  payments.  The  English  board  ap< 
points  paymasters,  clerks  and  oificers  to  assist 
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them  in  the  work  of  the  exchequer ;  oars  is  to 
appoint  agents  in  the  States,  with  officers  and 
clerks  to  assist  them  in  the  same  work.  The 
English  paymasters  are  to  give  bonds,  and  be 
subject  to  inspection ;  our  agents  are  to  do  and 
submit  to  the  same.  The  English  exchequer 
bills  are  to  serve  for  a  corrency ;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  board  may  contract  with  persons, 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  to  take  and  cir- 
culate them ;  our  board  is  to  do  the  same  thing 
through  its  agencies  in  the  States  and  terri> 
tories.  The  English  exchequer  bills  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  ready  money ;  ours  are  to  be  ex- 
changed in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  the 
plans  are  the  same,  one  copied  from  the  other, 
identical  in  design,  in  structure,  and  in  mode  of 
operation ;  and  wherein  they  differ  (as  they  do 
in  some  details),  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  British.  For  example :  1.  The  British  pay 
interest  on  their  bills,  and  raise  the  interest 
when  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the  market. 
Ours  are  to  pay  no  interest,  and  will  depreciate 
from  the  day  they  issue.  2.  The  British  cancel 
and  destroy  their  bills  when  once  paid :  we  arc 
to  reissue  ours,  like  common  bank  notes,  until 
worn  out  with  use.  3.  The  British  make  no 
small  bills;  none  less  than  £100  sterling 
(^500),  we  begin  wth  fire  dollars,  like  the  old 
continentals ;  and,  like  them,  will  soon  bo  down 
to  one  dollar,  and  to  a  shilling.  4.  The  British 
board  could  issue  no  bill  except  as  specially  au- 
thorized from  time  to  time  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment :  ours  is  to  keep  out  a  perpetual  issue  of 
fifteen  millions ;  thus  creating  a  perpetual  debt 
to  that  amount.  5.  The  British  board  was  to 
have  no  deposit  of  government  stocks :  ours  are 
to  have  a  deposit  of  five  millions,  to  be  con- 
verted into  money  when  needed,  and  to  consti- 
tute another  permanent  debt  to  that  amount. 
6.  The  British  gave  a  true  title  to  their  ex- 
chequer act :  we  give  a  false  one  to  ours.  They 
entitled  theirs,  '^An  act  for  regulating  the 
issuing  and  paying  off,  of  exchequer  bills : " 
we  entitle  ours,  "A  bill  amendatory  of  the 
several  acts  establishing  the  Treasury  de- 
partment." In  these  and  a  few  other  particu- 
lars the  two  exchequers  differ ;  but  in  all  the 
•ssential  features — design — structure — operation 
—they  are  the  same. 

Having  shown  that  our  proposed  exchequer 
was  a  copy  of  the  British  system,  and  that  we 
u-e  having  recoui'se  to  it  under  the  same  cir- 


cumstances: that  in  both  countries  it  is  a  tran  ' 
from  corporation  credit  deceased,  to  government 
credit  which  is  to  bear  the  brunt  of  new  foUie 
and  new  extravagances :  having  shown  this  I 
next  propose  to  show  the  manner  m  which  this 
exchequer  system  has  worked  in  England  that 
from  its  workings  there,  we  may  judge  of  itj 
workings  here.  This  is  readily  done.  Some 
dates  and  figures  will  accompUsh  the  task  and 
enlighten  our  understandings  on  a  point  so  im- 
portant.  I  say  some  dates  and  figures  will  do 
it.  Thus :  at  the  commencement  of  this  system 
in  England  the  annual  taxes  were  5  millions 
sterling :  they  are  now  50  milUons.  The  public 
debt  was  then  40  millions :  it  is  now  900  mil- 
lions,  the  imfunded  items  included.  The  in- 
terest  and  management  of  the  debt  were  thenlJ 
millions :  they  are  now  30  millions. 

Here  Mr.  B,  exhibited  a  book— the  index  to 
the  British  Statutes  at  large— <»ntaining  a  re- 
ferenco  to  all  the  issues  of  exchequer  hills  from 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  (172;) 
to  the  f«urth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present 
Majesty  (1840).  He  showed  the  amounts  issued 
under  each  reign,  and  the  parallel  growth  of  the 
national  debt,  until  these  issues  exceeded  a 
thousand  millions,  and  the  debt,  after  all  pay- 
ments made  upon  it,  is  still  near  one  thousoDd 
millions.  Mr.  B.  here  pomted  out  the  annual 
issues  under  each  reign,  and  then  the  totals  for 
each  reign,  showing  that  the  issues  were  small 
and  far  between  in  the  beginning— large  and 
close  together  in  the  conclusion— and  that  it 
was  now  going  on  faster  than  ever. 

The  following  was  the  table  of  the  issues  la- 
dcr  each  reign : 


Geo.  I.  In  1127  (ono  year), 
Geo.  II.  from  1727  to  1760  (83  ycnrs), 
Geo.  III.  from  17C0  to  1S20  (60  years), 
Geo.  IV.  from  1820  to  1S31  (U  years), 
Will.  IV.  from  1881  to  1837  (6  years), 
Victoria  I.  from  1S37  to  1S40  (4  years). 


£1 140,3;o,tXl 


Near  twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling in  less  than  a  century  and  a  quarter-m 
may  say  three-quarters  of  a  century,  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  issues  hare  taken  place  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Ik 
first  issue  was  the  third  of  a  million;  under 
George  II.,  the  average  annual  issue  was  the 
third  of  a  million ;  under  George  III.,  the  an- 
nual average  was  nine  millions ;  under  Gcoi]^ 
IV.  it  was  thirty  millions;  under  William lY. 
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l,rentT- three  millions ;  and  under  Victoria,  it  is 
tmnty-one  millions.  Such  is  the  progress  of 
the  system — such  the  danger  of  commencing  the 
issue  of  paper  money  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
goverament. 

This  continued  Mr.  B.,  is  the  fruit  of  the  ex- 
chequer issues  in  England,  and  it  shows  both 
the  rapid  growth  and  dangerous  perversion  of 
such  issues.    The  first  bills  of  this  kind  ever 
issued  in  that  country  were  under  "William  III., 
commonly  called  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the 
vcarIC96.     They  were  issued  to  supply  the 
place  temporarily  of  the  coin,  which  was  all 
called  in  to  be  recoined  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     The  first  bills  were 
Mt  out  by  King  William  only  for  this  tem- 
porary purpose,  and  were  issued  as  low  as  ten 
pounds  and  five  pounds  sterling.    It  was  not 
until  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  and 
irhen  corporation  credit  had  failed,  that  Sir  Ro- 
iiert  Walpole  revived  the  idea  of  these  bills,  and 
perverted  them  into  a  currency,  and  into  instra- 
ncnts  for  raising  money  for  the  service  of  the 
WTcmmcnt.     His  practice  was  to  issue  these 
bills  to  supply  present  wants,  instead  of  laying 
tucs  or  making  a  fair  and  open  loan.    When 
due.  a  new  issue  took  up  the  old  issue  5  and 
when  the  quantity  would  become  great,  the 
whole  were  funded;  that  is  to  say  saddled  upon 
posterity.    The'  fruit  of  the  system  is  seen  in 
the  900,000,000  of  debt  which  Great  Britain 
still  owes,  after  all  the  payments  made  upon  it. 
The  amount  is  enormous,  overwhelming,  appal- 
ling; such  as  never  could  have  been  created  un- 
der any  system  of  taxes  or  loans.  In  the  m-.ure 
of  things  government  expenditure  iias  its  limits 
when  it  lias  to  proceed  upon  taxation  or  bor- 
rowing.   Taxes  have  their  limit  in  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  pay :  loans  have  their  limit  in 
the  capacity  of  men  to  lend ;  and  both  have 
their  restraints  in  the  responsibility  and  pub- 
licity of  the  operation.    Taxes  cannot  bo  laid 
mthout  exciting  the  inquiry  of  the  people. 
Loans  cannot  be  made  without  their  demanding 
wherefore.    Money,  i.  e.  gold  and  silver,  cannot 
be  obtamed,  but  in  limited  and   reasonable 
imountg,  and  all  these  restraints  impose  limits 
upon  the  amount  of  government  expenditure 
>nd  government  debt.     Not  so  with  the  noise- 
less, insidious,  boundless  progress  of  debt  and 
(ipenditure  upon  the  issue  of  government  pa- 
per! The  silent  working  of  the  press  is  un- 


heard by  the  people.  Whether  it  is  one  million 
or  twenty  millions  that  is  struck,  is  all  one  to 
them.  When  the  time  comes  for  payment,  the 
silent  operation  of  the  funding  system  succeeds 
to  the  silent  operation  of  the  printing  press ; 
and  thus  extravagant  expenditures  go  on  —  a 
mountain  of  debt  grows  up — devouring  interest 
accrues — and  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  pos- 
terity, to  crush  succeeding  ages,  after  demoraliz- 
ing the  age  which  contracted  it. 

The  British  debt  is  the  frait  of  the  exchequer 
system  in  Great  Britain,  the  same  that  we  are 
now  urged  to  adopt,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stancns ;  and  frightful  as  is  its  amount,  that  is 
only  one  branch— one  part  of  the  fruit — of  the 
iniquitous  and  nefarious  system.  Other  parts 
remain  to  be  stated,  and  the  first  that  I  name 
is,  that  a  large  part  of  this  enormous  debt  is 
wholly  false  and  factitious  !  McCuUoch  states 
two-fifths  to  be  fictitious ;  other  writers  say 
more ;  but  his  authority  is  the  highest,  and  I 
prefer  to  go  by  it  In  his  commercial  dictionary, 
now  on  my  table,  under  the  word  '^ funds,"  he 
shows  the  means  by  which  a  stock  for  jClOO 
would  be  granted  when  only  XCO  or  £70  were 
paid  for  it ;  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  principal 
of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  two- 
fifths  more  than  the  amount  actually  advanced 
by  the  lender." 

So  that  the  English  people  are  bound  for  two- 
fifths  more  of  capital,  and  pay  two-fifths  more 
of  annual  interest,  on  account  of  their  debt  than 
they  ever  received.  Two-fifths  of  900,000,000 
is  300,000,000 ;  and  two-fifths  of  30,000,000  is 
12,000,000 ;  so  that  here  is  fictitious  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $1,600,000,000  of  our  money,  draw- 
ing $60,000,000  of  interest,  for  which  the  people 
of  England  never  received  a  cent ;  and  into  which 
they  were  juggled  and  cheated  by  the  frauds 
and  villanies  of  the  exchequer  and  funding  sys- 
tems 1  those  systems  which  we  are  now  unani- 
mously invited  by  our  administration  to  adopt. 
The  next  fruit  of  this  system  is  that  of  the  kind 
of  money,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  considered 
lent,  and  which  goes  to  make  up  the  three-fifths 
of  the  debt  admitted  to  have  been  received; 
about  the  one-half  of  it  was  received  in  depre- 
ciated paper  during  the  long  bank  suspension 
which  took  place  from  1797  to  1823,  and  during 
which  time  the  depreciation  sunk  as  low  as  30 
per  centum.    Here,  then,  is  another  deduction 
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of  near  one-third  to  be  taken  off  the  one-half  of 
the  three-fifths  which  is  counted  as  having  been 
advanced  by  the  lenders.  Finally,  another  bit- 
ter drop  is  found  in  this  cup  of  indebtedness, 
that  the  lenders  were  mostly  jobbers  and  gam- 
blers in  stocks,  without  a  shilling  of  their  own 
to  go  upon,  and  who  by  the  tricks  of  the  system 
became  the  creditors  of  the  government  for  mil- 
lions. These  gentry  would  puff  the  stocks  which 
they  had  received — sell  them  at  some  advance — 
and  then  lend  the  government  a  part  of  its  own 
money.  These  are  the  lenders — these  the  re- 
ceivers of  thirty  millions  sterling  of  taxes — 
these  the  scrip  nobility  who  cast  the  hereditary 
nobles  into  the  shade,  and  who  hold  tributary 
to  themselves  all  the  [  roper ty  and  all  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  British  empire.  And 
this  is  the  state  of  things  which  our  adminis- 
tration now  proposes  for  our  imitation. 

This  is  the  way  the  exchequer  and  funding 
system  have  worked  in  England;  and  let  no 
one  say  they  will  not  work  in  the  same  manner 
in  our  own  country.  The  system  is  the  same 
in  all  countries,  and  will  work  alike  every  where. 
Go  into  it,  and  we  shall  have  every  fruit  of  the 
system  which  the  English  people  now  have ; 
and  of  this  most  of  our  young  States,  and  of 
our  cities,  and  corporations,  which  have  gone 
into  the  borrowing  business  upon  their  bonds, 
are  now  living  examples.  Their  bonds  were 
their  exchequer  bills.  They  used  them  pro- 
fusely, extravagantly,  madly,  as  all  paper  credit 
is  used.  Their  bonds  were  sold  imder  par, 
though  the  discount  was  usually  hid  by  a  trick : 
pay  was  often  receiveJ  in  depreciated  paper. 
Sharpers  frequently  made  ilie  purchase,  who  had 
nothing  to  pay  but  -a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
same  bonds  when  sold.  And  thus  the  States 
and  cities  are  bound  for  debts  which  are  in  a 
great  degree  fictitious,  and  are  bound  to  lenders 
who  had  nothing  to  lend;  and  such  are  the 
frauds  of  the  system  which  is  presented  to  us, 
and  must  be  our  fate,  if  we  go  mto  the  exche- 
quer system. 

I  have  shown  the  effect  of  an  exchequer  of 
issues  in  Great  Britain  to  strike  paper  money 
for  a  currency,  and  as  a  substitute  for  loans  and 
taxes.  I  have  shown  that  this  system,  adopted 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpofe  upon  the  failure  of  cor- 
poration credit,  has  been  the  means  of  smuggling 
%  mountain  load  of  debt  upon  the  British  people, 
two-fifths  of  which  is  fraudulent  and  fictitious ; 


that  it  has  made  the  great  body  of  the  peop], 
tributaries  to  a  handful  of  fundholders,  most  of 
whom,  T-ithout  owning  a  shilUng,  wer^  enabled 
by  the  frauds  of  the  paper  system  and  the  fund- 
ing  system,  to  lend  millions  to  the  govemnicnt" 
I  have  shown  that  this  system,  thus  ruinous  in 
England,  was  the  resort  of  a  crafty  minister  to 
substitute  government  credit  for  the  exhausted 
credit  of  the  moneyed  corporations,  and  tlie  ex- 
ploded bubbles ;  and  I  have  shown  that  the 
exchequer  plan  now  presented  to  us  by  our  ad- 
ministration, is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  English 
original.    I  have  shown  all  this ;  and  now  the 
question  is,  shall  wo  adopt  this  copy?    This 
is  the  question ;  and  the  consideration  of  it  jm. 
plies  the  humiliating  conclusicn,  that  we  have 
forgot  that  we  have  a  constitution,  and  we  have 
gone  back  to  the  worst  era  of  English  history- 
to  times  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  to  take  lo«. 
sons  in  the  science  of  political  economy.  Sir 
we  have  a  Constitution !  and  if  there  was  m 
thing  better  established  than  another,  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption,  it  was  that  the  new  govern- 
ment was  a  hard-money  government,  made  k 
hard-money  men,  who  had  seen  and  fdt  the 
evils  of  government  paper,  and  who  intended 
for  ever  to  cut  off  the  new  government  fiom  the 
use  of  that  dangerous  expedient.    The  question 
was  made  in  the  Convention  (for  there  was  j 
small  paper  money  party  in  -that  body),  and 
solemnly  decided  that  the  government  should 
not  emit  paper  money,  bills  of  credit,  or  paper 
currency  of  any  kind.    It  appears  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Convention,  that  the  first  draft  of 
the  constitution  contained  a  paper  clause,  and ' 
that  it  stood  in  connection  with  the  power  to 
raise  money ;  thus :  "  To  borrow  money,  ad 
emit  bills,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States." 
When  this  clause  came  up  for  consideration, 
Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words,  "a)wZ  emit  bills,"  and  was  seconded  bj 
Mr.  Pierce  Butler.    "  Jlr.  Madi.son  thought  it 
suflBcicnt  to  prevent  thr.m  from  bemg  madei 
tender."  " Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  thisa favorable 
moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  paper 
money.     The  mischief  of  the  various  cxperi 
ments  which  had  been  made,  were  nowfic-hin  | 
the  public  mind,  and  had  excited  tliedi.^L'ustn'  | 
all  the  respectable  part  of  America.   By  ivitli- 
holding  the  power  from  tlie  new  govcrniucn!, 
more  friends  of  influence  would  be  gaina!  to  it  | 
than  by  almost  any  thing  else.    Paper  im  :ii" 
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can  in  no  case  be  necessary.    Give  the  gorem- 
ment  credit,  and  other  resources  will  offer.   The 
power  may  do  harm,  never  good."    Mr.  Wilson 
Slid :  "It  will  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  paper  money.   This  expedient  can 
never  succeed  while  its  mischiefs  are  rcmom- 
bcrcd ;  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  resorted  to,  it 
vill  be  a  bar  to  other  resources."    "  Mr.  Butler 
remarked  that  paper  was  a  legal  tender  in  no 
country  in  Europe.    lie  was  urgent  for  disarm- 
in;  the  government  of  such  a  power."    "  Mr. 
Read  thought  the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would 
lie  as  alarming  as  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  Reve- 
lations."   "  5Ir.  Langdon  had  rather  reject  the 
^hole  plan  than  retain  the  three  words, '  and 
emit  bills.' "    A  few  members  spoke  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  clause ;  but,  on  taking  the  vote, 
the  sense  of  the  convention  was  almost  unani- 
mously against  it.    Nine  States  voted  for  strik- 
JDg  out :  two  for  retaining. 

If  there  were  a  thousand  constitutional  pro- 
Tjjjons  in  favor  of  paper  money,  I  should  still 
be  against  itr— against  the  thing  itself,  per  se 
and  propter  se — on  account  of  its  own  inherent 
baseness  and  vice.    But  the  Constitution  is 
against  it— clearly  so  upon  its  face ;  upon  its 
history ;  upon  its  early  practice ;  upon  its  uni- 
tonu  interpretation.    The  universal  expression 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption  was,  that  the  new 
goTemmcnt  was  a  hard  money  government, 
made  by  hard  money  men,  and  that  it  was  to 
save  tlic  country  from  the  curse  of  paper  money. 
This  was  the  universal  language — this  the  xmi- 
Tcrsal  sentiment ;  and  this  hard  money  char- 
acter of  the  new  government  was  one  of  the 
freat  recommendations  in  its  favor,  and  one  of 
the  chief  inducements  to  its  adoption.     All  the 
early  action  of  the  government  conformed  to 
this  idea— all  its  early  legislation  was  as  true 
to  hard  money  as  the  needle  is  to  the  pole.  The 
very  first  act  of  Congress  for  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imports,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  new  government's  existence,  and  enacted 
by  the  very  men  who  had  framed  the  Consti- 
tution—this first  act  required  those  duties  to  be 
paid  't'u  gold  and  silver  coin  only  ;  "  the  word 
mlij,  which  is  a  contraction  for  the  old  English 
mehj,  being  added  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of 
an  intrusion,  or  an  injection  of  a  particle  of 
paper  money  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.   The  first  act  for  tlie  sale  of  public 


lands  reot::ped  them  to  be  paid  for  in  '•  specie  " 
— the  sptHiie  circular  of  183C  was  only  the  en- 
forcement of  that  act;  and  the  hard  money 
clause  in  the  independent  trea.sury  was  a  re 
vival  of  these  two  origmal  and  fundamental 
revenue  laws.  Such  were  the  early  legislative 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution  by  the  men 
who  made  it;  and  corresponding  with  these 
for  a  long  time  after  the  commencement  of  tho 
government,  were  the  interpretations  of  all 
public  men,  and  of  no  one  more  emphatically 
than  of  him  who  is  now  the  prominent  mem- 
ber of  this  administration,  and  to  whoso  hand 
public  opinion  attributes  the  elaborate  defence 
of  the  Cabinet  Exchequer  plan  which  has  been 
sent  down  to  us.  In  two  speeches,  delivered 
by  that  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  year  1810,  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self on  the  hard  money  character  ol  our  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  folly  and  danger  of  tho  paper 
system : 

"  No  nation  had  a  better  currency  than  the 
United  States.  There  was  no  nation  which  had 
guarded  its  currency  with  more  care :  for  the 
framcrs  of  the  Constitution  and  those  who  had 
enacted  the  early  statutes  on  tho  subject,  were 
hard  money  men.  They  had  felt  and  duly  ap- 
preciated the  evils  of  a  paper  medium :  thoy, 
therefore,  sedulously  guarded  the  currency  of 
the  United  States  from  debasement.  The  legal 
curreiioy  of  the  United  States  was  gold  and 
silver  coin:  this  was  a  subject  in  regard  to 
which  Congress  had  run  into  no  folly.  Gold 
and  silver  currency  was  the  law  of  the  land 
at  home,  and  tho  law  of  the  world  abroad :  there 
could,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  be 
no  other  currency." 

So  .spake  tho  present  Secretary  of  State  in 
February,  1816 ;  and  speaking  so,  he  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  statesman, 
and  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  wo  live. 
Ho  was  right  in  saying  that  Congress,  up  to 
that  time,  had  run  into  no  folly  in  relation  to 
the  currency ;  that  is  t  j  say,  had  not  attempted 
to  supersede  the  hard  money  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  a  national  currency  of  paper.  I  can  say 
tho  same  for  Congress  up  to  tho  present  day. 
Can  the  Secretary  answer  in  like  manner  for 
the  cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member  1  Can  he 
say  of  it,  that  it  has  run  into  no  folly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  ?  The  secretary  is  right 
again  in  saying  that,  in  tho  present  condition 
of  the  world,  there  can  be  no  other  currency 
than  gold  and  silver.    Certainly  he  is  right 
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Gold  and  eilvcr  is  the  measure  of  values.  The 
actual  condition  of  the  world  requires  that 
measure  to  be  uniform  and  univevsal.  The 
whole  world  is  now  in  a  state  of  incessant  in- 
tercommunication. Commercial,  social,  politi- 
cal relations  are  universal.  Dealings  and  trans- 
actions are  immense.  All  nations,  civilized  and 
barbarian,  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  gold 
and  silver  standard ;  and  the  nation  that  should 
attempt  to  establish  another,  would  derange  its 
connections  with  the  world,  and  put  itself  with- 
out the  pale  of  its  monetary  system.  The  Sec- 
retary was  right  in  saying  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  universal  intercommunications  of  all  man- 
kind, there  could  be  no  measure  of  values  but 
that  which  was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
that  all  must  conform  to  that  measure.  In  this 
he  si  lowed  a  grasp  of  mind — a  comprehension 
and  profundity  of  intellect — which  merits  en- 
comium, and  which  casts  far  into  the  shade  the 
lawyer-like  argument,  in  the  shape  of  a  report, 
which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 

The  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rives]  felici- 
tates himself  upon  tha  character  of  these  pro- 
posed exchequer  bills,  because  they  arc  not  to 
be  declared  by  law  to  be  a  legal  tender :  as  if 
there  was  any  necessity  for  such  a  declaration ! 
Far  above  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity !  far  above  the  legal  tender,  which  the 
statute  enacts,  is  the  forced  tender  which  neces- 
sity compels.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the 
statutory  enactment :  the  paper  will  soon  enact 
the  law  for  itself— that  law  which  no  power 
can  resist,  no  weakness  can  shun,  no  art  elude, 
no  cumiing  escape.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  all 
paper  money  to  expel  all  hard  money ;  and 
then  to  force  itself  into  every  man's  hand,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  for  any  hand  to  re- 
ceive. It  is  the  prerogative  of  all  paper  money 
to  do  this,  and  of  government  paper  above  all 
other.  Let  this  government  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  paper  issues:  let  it  begin  to  stamp 
paper  for  a  currency,  and  it  will  quickly  find 
itself  with  nothing  but  paper  on  its  hands ; — 
paper  to  pay  out — paper  to  receive  in; — the 
specie  basis  soon  gone — and  the  vile  trash  de- 
preciating from  day  to  day  until  it  sinks  into 
nothing,  and  perishes  on  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  credulous,  and  the  helpless  part  of 
the  community. 
:    The  same  senator  [Mr.  Rives]  consoles  him- 


self with  the  small  amount  of  these  exchequei 
bills  which  are  to  be  issued— only  fifteen  mil. 
lions  of  dollars.    Alas !  sir,  does  he  recollect 
that  that  sum  is  seven  times  the  amount  of  our 
first  emission  of  continental  bills  ?  that  it  is  fif. 
teen  times  the  amount  of  Sir  Robert  Walnole's 
first  emission  of  exchequer  bills?  and  double 
the  amount  of  the  first  emission  of  the  French 
assignats  ?    Does  he  consider  these  things,  and 
recollect  that  it  is  the  first  step  only  which  costs 
the  difficulty?  and  that,  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment  paper  money,  the  subsequent  progress  is 
rapid  in  exact  propoption  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
first  step  1    Does  ho  not  know  that  the  first 
emission  of  our  continental  bills  was  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  in  three  years  they  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  millions  1  that  the  first  issue 
of  Sir  Hobert  Walpole's  exchequer  bills  was 
the  third  of  a  million,  and  that  they  have  since 
exceeded  a  thousand  millions?  that  the  first 
emission  of  assignats  was  the  third  of  a  mil- 
liartl  of  francs,  and  that  m  seven  years  they 
amounted    to  forty -five   thousand  milliaris! 
Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it  will  be.  The 
first  issues  of  government  paper  arc  small,  and 
with  difficulty  obtained,  and  upon  plausible 
pretexts  of  necessity  and  relief.    The  subse- 
quent issues  are  largo,  and  obtained  without 
opposition,  and  put  out  without  the  formality 
of  an  excuse.    This  is  the  course,  and  thus  it 
will  be  with  us  if  we  once  begin.    We  propose 
fifteen  millions  for  the  start :  grant  it :  it  will 
soon  be  fifteen  hundred  millions !  and  those 
who  go  to  that  excess  will  be  far  less  blamable 
than  those  who  made  the  first  step. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  administratioii 
have  gone  back  fur  beyond  the  times  of  General 
Hamilton — that  they  have  gone  to  the  times 
of  Sir  Robert  Wnlpolo ;  and  I  prove  it  by 
showing  how  faithfully  they  copy  his  polieyb 
pursuing  the  most  fatal  of  his  measures.  Yes. 
sir,  they  have  gone  back  not  merely  far  beyond 
where  General  Hamilton  actually  stood,  but  to 
the  point  to  wliich  he  refused  to  go.  He  refused 
to  go  to  government  paper  money.  That  great 
man,  though  a  friend  to  bniik  paper,  was  m 
enemy  to  government  pajier.  lie  condemned  | 
and  deprecated  the  whole  system  of  (roveni- 
ment  issues.  He  has  left  his  own  scntimentJ  I 
on  record  on  this  point,  and  they  dcscrre  in  | 
this  period  of  the  retrogression  of  our  govern 
ment  to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  cited  on  thii  | 
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In  his  report  on  a  national  bank  in  1791, 
teiim  8  parallel  between  the  dangers  of  bank 
Mper  and  government  paper,  assigning  to  the 
Utter  the  character  of  far  greatest  danger  and 
aischief— *n  opinion  in  which  I  fully  concur 
^th  him.  In  that  report,  he  thus  expressed 
himself  on  the  dangers  of  government  paper: 

u  The  emitting  of  paper  money  by  the  author- 
ItT  of  the  povcmment  is  wiseljr  prohibited 

0  the  individual  States  by  the  National  Consti- 
tution- and  the  spirit  of  the  prohibition  should 
not  be  disregarded  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Though  paper  emissions,  under 
,  reneral  authority,  might  have  some  advan- 
ms  not  applicable,  and  be  free  from  disadvan- 

'  aws  which  are  applicable,  to  the  like  emissions 
bv  the  States  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  na- 
ture so  liable  to  abuse— and,  it  may  even  be 
iffirmod,  60  certain  of  being  abused— that  the 

I  ffisilom  of  the  government  will  be  shown  in 
never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seduc- 
in»  and  dangerous  an  expedient.  The  stamping 
of'pancr  is  an  operation  so  much  easier  than 
the  laying  of  tiixes,  that  a  government  in  the 
pnctice  of  paper  emissions  would  rarely  fail,  in 
iny  such  emergency,  to  indulge  itself  too  far 
in  the  employment  of  that  resource,  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  one  less  auspicious  to  pre- 
sent popularity.  If  it  should  not  even  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  be  rendered  an  absolute  bubble, 
it  would  at  least  be  likely  to  be  extended  to  a 
degree  which  would  occasion  an  inflated  and 
jTtificial  state  of  things,  incompatible  with  the 
regular  an  1  prosperous  course  of  tho  political 

I  economy.-'' 

A  (lirision  has  taken  place  in  the  great  whig 

1  party  on  this  point.  It  has  split  into  two 
rafs-a  great,  and  a  small  wing.  Tlie  body 
of  the  party  stand  fast  on  the  Hamiltonian 

1  ground  of  1791:  a  fraction  of  the  party  have 
slid  back  to  the  Walpole  ground  of  1720.  The 
point  of  difTerenco  between  them  is  a  govem- 

I  ment  banic  and  government  paper  on  one  hand, 
ud  a  banliing  company  under  a  national  char- 
ier, issuing  bank  notes,  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  point  of  difference,  and  it  is  a  large  one, 
tery  visible  to  every  eye ;  and  I  am  free  to  say 
that,  with  all  my  objections  to  tho  national 
bank  and  its  paper,  I  am  iar  more  opposed  to 
SOTcmmcnt  banking,  and  to  government  issues 

I  of  paper  money. 
The  Tyler-Webster  whigs  are  for  government 

I  btnkmg-for  making  the  transit  from  corporation 
citdit,  no  longer  available,  to  government  credit, 
which  JB  to  stand  the  brunt  of  new  follies  and 

I  »ew  extravagances.    They  go  for  tho  British 
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exchequer  system,  with  all  the  folly  and  degr»* 
dation  of  modem  banking  superadded  and  en- 
grafted upon  it.    And  what  are  the  pretexts  for 
this  flagrant  attempt?     The  same  that  were 
urged  by  the  scrivener,  John  Blunt,  in  favor  of 
his  South  Sea  bubble — and  by  the  gambler, 
John  Law,  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  scheme. 
To  relieve  the  public  distress — to  aid  the  gor- 
emment  and  the  people — to  make  money  plen- 
ty, and  to  raise  the    price  of  property  and 
wages :  these  are  the  pretexts  which  usher  in 
our  exchequer  scheme,  and  which  have  ushered 
in  all  the  paper  money  bubbles  and  projects  . 
which  have  ever  afilictcd  and  disgraced  man- 
kind.   Relief  to  the  people  has  been  the  pretext 
for  the  whole ;  and  they  have  all  ended  in  the 
same  way — in  the  enrichment  of  sharpers — the 
plunder  of  nations — and  the  shame  of  govern- 
ments.   All  these  schemes  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  same  way,  and  although  base 
upon  their  face,  and  clearly  big  with  shame  and 
niin,  and  opposed  by  the  wise  and  good  of  the 
times,  yet  there  seem  to  be  seasons  of  national 
delusion  when  the  voice  of  judgment,  reason, 
and  honor  is  drowned  under  the  clamor  of 
knaves  and  dupes ;  and  when  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  a  new  plan  is  its  absolute 
folly,  knavery,  and  audacity.    Thus  it  was  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  the  moneyed  cor- 
porations under  the  protection  of  Walpole. 
Wise  men  opposed  all  the  mad  schemes  of  that 
day,  and  exposed  in  advance  all  their  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  issues.    Mr.  Shippen,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Mr.  Barnard,  Sir  Williajn  Wyndham, 
Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Morpeth  (that  Howard 
blood  which  has  not  yet  degenerated),  all  these 
and  many  others  opposed  tho  South  Sea,  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  other  mad  schemes  of  their 
day — to  be  overpowered  then,  but  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  quoted  with  honor  now.    The  chan- 
cellor of  Franco,  the  wise  and  virtuous  D'Agues- 
seau,  was  exiled  from  Paris  by  the  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans  for  opposing  and  exposing  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme  of  the  gambler,  John  Law ;  but 
his  name  lives  in  the  pantheon  of  history ;  and 
I  take  a  pleasure  in  citing  it  here,  in  tho  Amer- 
ican Senate,  as  well  in  honoc  to  him,  as  to  en- 
courage others  to  sacriflco  themselves  in  the 
noble  task  of  resisting  the  mad  delusions  of  the 
day.    Every  nation  has  its  seasons  of  delusion. 
They  seem  to  come,  like  periodical  epidemics, 
once  in  so  many  ages  or  centuries ;  and  whil« 
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they  rage,  neither  morals  nor  reason  can  make 
head  against  them.  -  The  have  to  run  out  We 
have  just  had  our  season  of  this  delusion,  when 
cveiy  folly,  from  a  national  bank  whose  notes 
were  to  circulate  in  China,  to  the  moms  multi- 
caulis  whose  leaves  were  to  breed  fortunes  to 
the  envied  possessors ;  when  every  such  folly 
had  its  day  of  triumph  and  exultation  over  rea- 
son, judgment,  morals  and  common  sense. 
Happily  this  season  is  passing  away — the  delu- 
sion is  wearing  off— before  this  cabinet  plan  of 
a  government  bank,  with  its  central  board,  its 
fifty-two  branches,  its  national  engine  to  strike 
paper,  its  brokerage  and  exchange  dealings,  its 
Cheapside  and  Change- Alley  operations  in  real 
business  transactions,  its  one-half  of  one  per 
centum  profits,  its  three  dollars  in  paper  money 
to  any  one  who  was  fool  enough  to  deposit  one 
dollar  in  the  hard :  happily  our  season  of  delu- 
sion is  passing  off  before  this  monstrous  scheme 
was  presented.  Otherwise,  its  adoption  would 
have  been  inevitable.  Its  veiy  monstrosity 
would  have  made  it  irresistibly  captivating  to 
the  diseased  public  appetite  if  presented  while 
still  in  its  morbid  state. 

But  the  senator  from  Virginia  who  sits  over 
the  way  [Mr.  Rives],  wlio  has  spoken  in  this 
debate,  and  who  appears  as  a  quasi  defender  of 
this  cabinet  plan  of  relief,  ho  demands  if  the 
senator  from  Missouri  (my  poor  self)  will  do 
nothing  to  relievo  the  distress  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government  ?  Ho  puts  the  question  to 
me,  and  I  answer  it  readily ;  yes  !  I  will  do 
my  part  towards  relieving  this  distress,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  mode  which  ho  seems  to  prefer 
— not  by  applying  a  cataplasm  of  lamb-black 
and  rags  to  the  public  wounds  !  whether  that 
cataplasm  should  bo  administered  by  a  league 
of  coon-box  banks  in  the  States,  or  by  a  Biddle 
king  bonk  in  Philadelphia,  or  by  a  Walpole 
exchequer  bank  in  Washington  city.  I  would 
relieve  the  distress  by  the  application  of  appro- 
priate remedies  to  notorious  diseases — a  bank- 
rupt act  to  bankrupt  banks — taxation  to  bank 
issues — restoration  of  the  land  revenue  to  its 
proper  destination — the  imposition  of  economy 
upon  tliis  taxing,  borrowing,  squandering,  gold- 
hating,  paper-loving  administration ;  and  by  re- 
storing, as  soon  as  possible,  the  reign  of  democ- 
racy, economy,  and  hard  money. 

The  distress!  still  tliu  distress.  Distress, 
ftill  the  staple  of  all  the  whig  speeches  made 


here,  and  of  all  the  cabmet  reports  which  con« 
down  to  us.    Distress  is  the  staple  of  the  who! 
«  Motley  is  their  only  wear."    Why,  sir,  I  \^ 
heard  about  that  distress  before ;  and  I  am  \  \ 
most  tempted  to  interrupt  gentlemen  in  th" 
midst  of  their  pathetic  rehearsals  as  the  Vi  J 
of   Wakefield   interrupted   Jenkinson  in  the 
prison,  when  he  began  again  the  same  learned 
dissertation  upon  the  cosmogony  or  creation  of 
the  world;  and  gave  bun  the  same  quotations 
from  Sanconiathan,  Manetho,  Berosus  and  L  .  I 
canus  Ocellus,  with  which  he  entertained  th  I 
good  old  Vicar  at  the  fair,  while  eheatin'r  _^ 
out  of  Blackberry,  after  havmg  cheated  IhA 
out  of  the  colt.    You  know  the  incident,  said  I 
Mr.  B.  (addressing  .limself  to  Mr.  Archer  who! 
was  nodding  recognition),  you  remember  the! 
incident,  and  know  the  Vicar  begged  pardon  I 
for  interrupting  so  much  learning,  with  the  dfrl 
claratwn  of  his  belief  that  he  had  had  the  honorl 
to  hear  it  all  before.    In  like  manner  lamal.f 
most  tempted  to  stop  gentlemen  with  a  h 
pardon  for  interrupting  so  much  distress,  a 
declaring  my  belief  that  I  have  heard  italll»l 
fore.    Certain  it  is,  that  for  ten  years  past  [I 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  distress  on-l 
tions  on  this  floor ;  and  for  twenty-two  yei 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  distress  in  od 
country;  but  never  have  I  seen  it,  orheaniol 
it,  that  it  did  not  issue  from  the  same  notoriou 
fountain — the  moneyed  coupoRATioxs-heac 
and  conducted  by  the  Juggernaut  of  fedm 
adoration,  the  Biddle  King  Bank  of  the  Unital 
States !    I  have  seen  this  distress  fortma 
twenty  years  ;  first,  from  1819  to  I82(j;  timl 
again  in  1832— '33— '34— '37— '39 ;  and  I  f 
something  of  it  now.    The  Bank  of  the  Unite 
States  commenced  the  distress  in  1813, 
gave  a  season  of  calamity  which  lasted  as  loi^ 
OS  one  of  the  seven  years'  plagues  of  Eg 
It  was  a  seven  years'  agony  j  but  at  that  tit 
distress  was  not  the  object,  but  only  the  el 
of  her  crimes  and  follies.    In  1832  she  rcnei 
tho  distress  as  an  object  /;er  se  and  impa 
to  force  a  renewal  of  her  charter,    h  183P' 
she  entered  upon  it  with  new  vigor— with 
preparation — upon  an  immense  Ecaic— asd 
her  forces — to  coerce  a  restoration  of  the 
posits,  which  the  patriot  President  had  sii 
by  taking  from  her.    In  1837  slio  headed  tl 
conspiracy  for  the  general  suspension  (and 
complisliod  it  by  tho  aid  of  tho  deposit 
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bntion  act)  for  the  purpose  of  coTcring  up  and 
hiding  her  own  insolvency  in  a  general  catas- 
trophe, and  making  the  final,  agonizing  death- 
stniggle,  to  clutch  the  re-charter.    In  1839  she 
forced  the  second  suspension  (which  took  place 
jl  south  and  west  of  New  York)  and  endeav- 
ored to  force  it  all  north  and  east  of  that  place, 
and  make  it  universal,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
own  impending  bankruptcy.    She  failed  in  the 
uniTersality  of  this  second  suspension  only  for 
TCnt  of  the  means  and  power  which  the  gov- 
ernment deposits  would  have  given  her.    She 
succeeded  with  her  limited  means,  and  in  her 
crippled  condition,  over  three-fourths  of  the 
Union;  and  now  the  only  distress  felt  is  in  the 
phces  which  have  felt  her  power ;— in  the  parts 
of  the  country  which  she  has  regulated — and 
uises  from  the  institutions  which  have  followed 
her  lead— obeyed  her  impulse — imitated   her 
eiample— and  now    keep  up,  for  their  own 
ppjfit^aind  on  their  own  account,  the  distress 
of  which  they  were  nothing  but  the  vicarious 
igeats  in  the  beginning.    Sir,  there  has  been  no 
fctress  since  1819  which  did  not  come  from 
the  moneyed  corporations ;  and  since  1832,  all 
the  distress  which  we  have  seen  has  been  facti- 
tious and  factious — contrived  of  purpose,  made 
to  order,  promulgated  upon  edict — and  spread 
over  the  people,  in  order  to  excite  discontents 
jjjinst  the  administration,  to  overturn  the  do- 
liaocracy,  to  re-establish  fedemlism,  to  unite 
I  bank  and  state— and  to  deliver  up  the  credit 
1  ud  revenue  of  the  Union,  and  the  property  and 
I  industry  of  the  people,  to  the  pillage  and  plun- 
Idcrof  the  muckworm  nobility  which  the  crimes 
loftiiepaper  system  have  made  the  lords  of  the 
Ikid.  This  is  the  only  distress  we  have  seen ; 
|u>dhaditnot  been  that  God  had  given  our 
Icoimtiy  a  Jackson,  their  daring  schemes  would 
111!  have  succeeded ;  and  wo  and  our  children, 
lindalltlie  property  and  labor  of  our  country, 
Iwould  have  been  as  completely  tributary  to  the 
iMneyed  corporations  of  America,  as  tho  people 
lotOreat  Britain  are  to  the  Change-alloy  lords 
Irho  hold  the  certificates  of  their  immense  na- 
Itionil  debt. 
Distress !— what,  sir,  are  not  tho  whigs  in 
[oirer,  and  wap  not  all  distress  to  cease  when 
e  democracy  wns  turned  out  1    Did  they  not 
!  the  elections  ?    Has  Mr.  Van  Burcn  not 
etoKinderhook?    Is  General  Jackson  not 
1  the  Hermitage  1    Are  democrats  not  in  the 
mority  in  Congress,  and  expelled  from  office 


every  whore  ?  Were  not  "  Tippecanoe  and 
Tykr  too  "  both  elected  ?  Is  not  whiggery  in 
entire  possession  of  the  government?  Have 
they  not  had  their  extra  session,  called  to  re- 
lieve the  country,  and  passed  all  the  relief  mea- 
sures, save  one  ? — all  save  one ! — all  except  their 
national  bank,  of  which  this  fine  exchequer  bank 
is  to  bo  the  metempsychosis. 

The  cry  is  distress !  and  the  remedy  a  national 
poultice  of  lamp-black  and  rags  !  This  is  the 
disease,  and  this  the  medicine.  But  let  us  look 
before  we  act.  Let  us  analyze  the  case — exam- 
ine the  pathology  of  the  disease — that  is  the 
word,  I  believe  (looking  at  Dr.  Linn,  who  nod- 
ded assent),  and  see  its  cause  and  effect,  the 
habits  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
injuries  ho  may  have  suffered.  The  complaint 
is,  distress:  the  specifications  are,  depreciated 
currency,  and  deranged  exchanges.  The  ques- 
tion is,  where  ?  all  over  the  Union  ?  not  at  all- 
only  in  the  South  and  West.  All  north  and 
east  of  New  York  is  free  from  distress — the  ex- 
changes fair — the  currency  at  par:  all  south 
and  west  of  that  city  the  distress  prevails — the 
exchanges  (as  they  are  called)  being  deranged 
and  the  currency  depreciated.  Why  ?  Because, 
in  one  quarter — the  happy  quarter — the  banks 
pay  their  debts :  in  tho  othv  r — the  distressed 
quarter — they  refuse  to  pay.  Here  then  is  the 
cause,  and  the  cfTcct.  This  is  the  analysis  of 
the  case — the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  lo- 
cality of  the  disease — and  the  key  to  its  cure. 
Make  the  refractory  banks  comply  with  their 
promises ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  depreciated 
paper  and  deranged  exchanges,  and  of  ah  the 
distress  w^hich  they  create ;  and  that  without  a 
national  bo!ik,  or  its  base  substitute,  an  exche- 
quer bank ;  or  a  national  institution  of  any  kind 
to  strike  paper  money.  Make  the  delinquent 
banks  pay  up,  or  wind  up.  And  why  not? 
Why  should  not  the  insolvent  wind  up,  and  the 
solvent  pay  up  ?  Why  should  not  the  commu 
nity  know  the  good  from  tho  bad  ?  Suspension; 
puts  all  on  a  level,  and  tho  community  canno : 
distinguish  between  them.  Our  friend  Sanchv 
(looking  at  Mr.  Mouton)  has  a  proverb  that 
suits  the  case :  "  De  noche  todos  los  gatoa  son 
pardoa  " 

"  M.  Mouton  :  '  De  nuit  ious  Us  chats  sont 
gn'a.' " 

"  Mr.  Buchanan  :  What  is  all  that  ? " 

Mr.  Bknton  :  tt  is  this :  Our  friend,  Sancho 
Panzo,  says  that,  in  the  dcrk  all  tho  cats  are  of 
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one  color.  [A  laugh.]  So  of  these  banks.  In 
a  state  of  suspension  they  are  all  of  one' credit ; 
but  as  the  light  of  a  candle  soon  discriminates 
the  black  cats  from  the  white  ones,  so  would  Ihe 
touch  of  a  bankrupt  act  speedily  show  the  dif- 
ference between  a  rotten  bank  and  w  solvent 
one. 

But  currency-r-currency — a  national  currency 
of  uniform  value,  and  universal  circulation :  this 
is  what  modem  whigs  demand,  and  call  upon 
Congress  to  give  it;  meaning  all  the  while  a 
national  currency  of  paper  money.    I  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  give  it,  and  aver  its  folly 
if  it  had.  The  word  currency  is  not  in  the  con- 
stitution, nor  any  word  which  can  be  made  to 
signify  paper  money.    Coin  is  the  only  thing 
mentioned  in  that  instrument;  and  the  only 
power  of  Congress  over  it  is  to  regulate  its  value. 
It  is  an  interpolation,  and  a  violation  of  truth 
to  say  that  the  constitution  authorizes  Congress 
to  regulate  the  value  of  paper  money,  or  to  create 
paper  money.    It  is  a  calumny  upon  the  consti- 
tution to  say  any  such  thing ;  and  I  defy  the 
whole  phalanx  of  the  paper  money  party  to  pro- 
duce one  word  in  that  instrument  to  justify  thtfir 
imputation.    Coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  thing 
to  be  regulated ;  coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  cur- 
rency mentioned  and  intended ;  and  this  coin  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  presence,  instead  of 
banishing  it  from  circulation.    Paper  banishes 
coin ;  and  by  creating,  or  encouraging  paper. 
Congress  commits  a  double  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  first,  by  favoring  a  thing  which  the 
constitution  condemns;  and,  secondly,  by  de- 
stroying the  thing  which  it  meant  to  preserve. 
But  the  paper  money  party  say  tliero  is  not 
gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  world  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  currency ;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  have  paper.    I  answer,  if  this  was  true, 
we  must  first  alter  our  constitution  before  we 
can  create,  or  adopt  paper  money.    But  it  is 
not  true  1  the  assertion  is  unfounded  and  erro- 
neous to  the  last  degree,  and  implies  the  most 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  specie  resources  of 
commercial  and  agricultural  countries.     The 
world  happens  to  contain  more  specie  than 
such  countries  can  use ;  and  it  depends  upon 
each  one  to  have  its  share  when  it  pleases. 
This  is  an  assertion  as  easily  proved  as  made ; 
and  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  it,  because  it  is  a 
point  on  which  there  is  much  misunderstanding ; 
kad  on  which  the  public  good  requires  authentic 


information.  I  will  speak  first  of  our  own  coon 
try,  and  of  our  own  times— literally,  my  owt 
times. 

I  have  some  tabular  statements  on  hand,  Mr 
President,  made  at  the  Treasury,  onmy  molicn 
and  which  show  our  specie  acquisitions  durini! 
the  time  that  I  have  sat  in  this  chair:  I  say  sai 
in  thia  chair,  for  I  always  sit  in  the  same  pl'ace 
I  never  change  my  position,  and  therefore  nevet 
have  to  find  it  or  define  it.    These  tables  show 
our  imports  of  gold  and  silver  during  this  timc- 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years— to  have  been  on ' 
the  custom-house  books,  182  millions  of  dollars- 
making  an  allowance  for  the  amounts  brought 
by  passengers,  and  not  entered  on  the  books 
and  the  total  importation  cannot  be  less  than 
200  millions.    The  coinage  at  our  Mint  during 
the  same  period,  is  60  millions  of  dollars.   Ths 
product  of  our  gold  mines  during  that  period 
has  been  several  millions ;  and  many  millions 
of  gold  have  been  dragged  from  their  hiding 
places  and  restored  to  circulation  by  the  gold 
biU  of  1834.    Putting  all  together,  and  om 
specie  acquisitions  must  have  amounted  to  220 
or  230  millions  of  dollars  in  these  twenty-one 
years ;  being  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  or  eleven 
millions  per  annum. 

Not  sjiecio  enough  in  the  world  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country  I  What  an  insane  Idea! 
Do  people  who  talk  in  that  way  know  any 
thing  about  the  quantity  of  specie  that  there  is 
in  the  world,  or  even  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  amount  that  difTerent  nations,  according 
to  their  pursuits,  can  employ  in  their  business? 
If  they  do  not,  let  them  listen  to  what  GallatiB 
and  Gouge  say  upon  the  subject,  and  let  them 
learn  something  which  a  man  should  knowl 
fore  he  ventures  an  opinion  upon  currency.  MrJ 
Gallatin,  in  1831,  thus  speaks  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and  America! 

"  The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  produce 
by  the  mines  of  America,  to  the  year  1803,  in( 
clusivcly,  and  remaining  there  or  exported  tJ 
Europe,  has  been  estimated  by  Uumboldt  it 
about  five  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  dod 
lars ;  and  the  product  of  the  years  1804—1831 
may  bo  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and  liftj 
millions.    If  to  this  we  add  one  hundred  mil 
lions,  the  nearly  ascertained  product,  to  Ihl 
time,  of  the  mines  of  Siberia,  about  four  hund; 
and  fifty  millions  for  the  African  gold  dust,  s 
for  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Europe  (whici 
yielded  about  three  millions  a  year,  in  tiic  begiij 
ning  of  this  century),  from  the  discovery  ( 
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!_  to  this  day,  and  three  hundred  millions 

??die  amoont  existing  in  Europe  prior  to  the 

rJonrr  of  America,  we  find  a  total  not  widely 

j'ftrine  froni  *^*  ^^  ^^  ^®^®°  thousand  two 

Hidred  millions  of  dollars.    It  is  much  more 

SScult  to  ascertain  the  amount  which  now  re- 

l^ns  in  Europe  and  America  together.    The 

j",  j,„  friction  and  accidents  might  be  esti- 

rtcd.  und  researches  made  respecting  the  total 

ount  which  has  been  exported  to  countries 

Tvond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  that  which 

Z  been  actually  couEumed  in  gilding,  plated 

"^  jnd  other  manufactures  of  the  same  char- 

^  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained.     From 

The  imperfect  data  within  our  reach,  it  may,  we 

i  Lit  be  affirmed,  that  the  amount  still  existing 

r&irope  and  America  certainly  exceeds  four 

lusand,  and  most  probably  falls  short  of  five 

1  lusand  millions  of  dollars.    Of  the  medium, 

four  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  which 

mhfTe  assumed,  it  appears  that  from  one-third 

totffO-fifthsisused  as  currency,  and  that  the 

tesidue  consists  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  man- 

iktured  articles.  It  is  known,  that  of  the  gross 

mount  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  millions 

o(  dollars,  about  eighteen  hundred  millions,  or 

one-fourth  of  the  whole  in  value,  and  onc-forty- 

Uhth  in  weight,  consisted  of  gold.     Of  the 

(mt  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  the  pre- 

smA  remaining  amount  in  gold  and  silver,  the 

Boportion  of  gold  is  probably  greater,  on  oc- 

iMQntof  the  exportation  to  India  and  China 

L,iD5bc»n  exclusively  in  silver,  and  of  the 

I  mater  care  in  preventing  every  possible  waste 

I  bun  article  so  valuable  as  gold." 

Upon  this  statement,  Mr.  Gouge,  in  his  Jour- 
I  ml  of  Banking,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

"We  begin  to-day  with  Mr.  Gallatin's  esti- 
lute  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
I  laj  America.  In  a  work  published  by  him  in 
1 1831, entitled  'Considerations  on  the  Currency 
I  Bid  Banking  system  of  the  United  States,'  he 
Ife-tiiMtes  the  amount  of  precious  metals  in  these 
1  two  quarters  of  the  world  at  between  four  thou- 
[udand  five  thousand  million  dollars.  This,  it 
liiU  be  recollected,  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
Imoimt  has  eince  been  considerably  increased, 
I II  the  mines  have  annually  produced  millions, 
luid  the  demand  fur  the  China  trade  has  been 
l^y  diminished. 

I  'Taking  the  medium,  however,  of  the  two 
Inns  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin — four  thousand  five 
lluiidRd  million  dollars— and  supposing  the 
iMialation  of  Europe  and  America  to  bo  two 
Iniidred  and  seventy-seven  millions,  it  will 
Inount  to  sixteen  dollars  and  upwards  for 
Intry  man,  woman,  and  child,  on  the  two  con- 
llients,  The  same  gentleman  estimates  the 
liiiole  amomit  of  currency  in  the  United  States 
nl829,  paper  and  specie  together,  at  only  six 
liusahead. 


"  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say,  that  if  the  natiira] 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  had  not  been  inter* 
fered  with,  the  United  States  would  have,  in 
proportion  to  population,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
yea,  eight  times  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Take  it  at 
only  the  double  of  the  average  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  continents,  and  it  will  amount 
to  thirty-two  dollars  a  head,  or  to  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  millions.  This  would  give  us  one- 
ninth  part  of  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  of 
Europe  and  America,  ^vhile  ?ur  population  is 
but  one-sixteenth :  but  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  under  a  natural  order  of  things,  we  should 
hnvOj  man  for  man,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
precious  metals,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

"  Suppose,  however,  we  had  but  the  average 
of  sixteen  dollars  a  head.  This  would  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions. 

"  On  two  points  do  people  Tthat  is,  some  peo- 
ple) capitally  err.  First,  m  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world :  this  is 
much  greater  than  they  imagine  it  to  be.  Next, 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
commercial  purposes :  this  is  much  smaller  than 
they  suppose  it  to  be.  Under  a  sound  money, 
sound  credit,  and  sound  banking  system,  ten 
dollars  a  head  would  probably  Iw  amply  suffi- 
cient in  the  United  States." 

The  points  on  which  the  statesman's  atten- 
tion should  be  fixed  in  these  statements  are :  1. 
The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  wit,  $4,500,000,000.  2.  Our  fair 
proportion  of  that  quantity,  to  wit,  1^257,000,000, 
or  $16  per  head.  3,  Our  inability  to  use  more 
than  $10  a  head.  4.  The  actual  amount  of  our 
whole  currency,  paper  and  specie,  in  1830  (when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  all  its 
glory),  and  which  was  only  $6  a  head.  5.  The 
ease  with  which  the  United  States  can  supply 
itself  with  its  full  proportion  of  tho  whole 
quantity  if  it  pleased,  and  have  $13  per  head 
(if  it  could  use  it,  which  it  cannot)  for  every 
human  being  in  the  Union. 

These  are  tho  facts  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  only  at  a  single  point  that  I  now  pro- 
pose to  illustrate,  or  to  enforce  them ;  and  that 
is,  as  to  tho  quantity  of  money  per  head  which  any 
nation  can  use.  This  diiTers  among  difierent  na- 
tions according  to  their  pursuits,  tho  commercial 
and  manufacturing  people  requiring  most,  be- 
cause their  payments  are  daily  or  weekly  for 
every  thing  they  use :  food,  raiment,  labor  and 
raw  materials.  With  agricultural  people  it  ia 
less,  because  they  produce  most  of  what  they 
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consume,  and  their  large  payments  are  made 
annually  from  the  proceeds  of  the  crops.  Thus, 
England  and  France  (both  highly  manufiMStur- 
ing  and  commercial)  are  ascertained  to  employ 
fourteen  dollars  per  head  (specie  and  paper 
combined),  for  their  whole  population :  Russia, 
an  agricultural  country,  is  ascertained  to  em- 
ploy only  four  dollars  per  head ;  and  the  United 
States,  which  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  with 
some  considerable  admixture  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  ten  dollars  are  believed  to  be  the 
maximum  which  they  could  employ.  In  this 
opinion  I  concur.  I  think  ten  dollars  per  head, 
an  ample  average  circulation  for  the  Union ;  and 
it  is  four  dollars  more  than  we  had  in  1830,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  at  the  zenith 
of  its  glory.  The  manufacturing  and  commercial 
districts  might  require  more  —  all  the  agri- 
cultural States  les!' ; — and  perhaps  an  agricul- 
tural State  without  a  commercial  town,  or  man- 
ufactures, like  Mississippi,  could  not  employ  five 
dollars  per  head.  Here  then  are  the  results: 
Our  proportion  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
and  America  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars :  we  had  but  twenty  millions  in 
1830 :  we  have  ninety  millions  now ;  and  would 
require  but  eighty  millions  more  (one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  in  the  whole)  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  population,  slaves  included 
(for  their  labor  is  to  be  represented  by  money 
and  themselves  supported),  to  furnish  as  much 
currency,  and  that  in  gold  and  silver,  as  the 
country  could  possibly  use ;  consequently  sus- 
taining the  prices  of  labor  an  '  property  at  their 
maximum  amount.  Of  thn^  .sum,  we  now  have 
about  the  one-half  in  the  country,  to  wit,  ninety 
millions ;  making  five  dollars  per  head ;  and  as 
that  sum  was  gained  in  seven  years  of  Jackso- 
nian  policy,  it  follows  of  course,  that  another 
seven  years  of  the  same  policy,  would  give  us 
the  maximum  supply  that  wo  could  use  of  tlio 
precious  metals ;  and  that  gold,  silver,  and  the 
commercial  bill  of  exchange,  could  then  consti- 
tute the  safe,  solid,  constitutional,  moral,  and 
never-failing  currency  of  the  Union. 

The  facility  with  which  angr  industrious  coun- 
try can  supply  itself  with  a  hard-money  cur- 
rency— can  lift  itself  out  of  the  mud  and  mire 
of  depreciated  paper,  and  mount  the  high  and 
clean  road  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  ease  with 
which  any  industrious  people  can  do  this,  lias 
been  8u£Qciently  proved  in  our  own  country,  and 


in  many  others.    We  saw  it  m  the  esse  wiftl 
which  the  Jackson  policy  gained  us  ninety  mitl 
lions  of  dollars  in  seven  years.    "We  saw  itnj 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  na    1 
money  sunk  to  nothing,  ceased  to  circulate  imdl 
specie  re-appeared,  as  by  magic.    I  have  4ed| 
the  venerable  Ve.  Macon  how  long  it  was  after! 
paper  stopiK  a,  before  specie  re-appeared  at  that! 
period  c*  our  history?  his  answer  was:  M 
time  at  all.    As  soon  as  one  stopped,  the  otheJ 
came.    We  have  seen  it  in  England  at  the  enj 
of  the  long  bank  suspension,  which  terminate^ 
in  1823.     Parliament  allowed  the  bauk  fou 
years  to  prepare  for  resumption :  at  the  end  oi 
two  years— half  the  time— she  reported  herself 
ready— having  in  that  short  space  accumulate 
a  mass  of  twenty  millions  sterling  (one  hundn 
millions  of  dollars)  in  gold ;  and,  above  all  \ 
have  seen  it  in  France,  where  the  great  Empewl 
restored  the  currency  in  the  short  space  of  sij 
years,  from  the  lowest  degree  of  debasemeni 
to  the  highest  point  of  brilliancy.    On  bocom 
ing  First  Consul,  in  1800,  he  found  nothinJ 
but  depreciated  assignats  in  the  country  :-il 
six  years  his  immortal  campaigns— AusterLti 
Jena,  Friedland— all  the  expenses  of  his  imperi 
court,  surpassing  in  splendor  that  of  the  Roma; 
and  rivalling  the  almost  febulous  magniilcencJ 
of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad— all  his  internal  i 
provements — all  his  docks,  forts,  and  ships-al 
the  commerce  of  his  forty  millions  of  subjects- 
all  these  were  carried  on  by  gold  and  siirej 
alone ;  and  from  having  the  basest  currcnjyi 
the  world,  France,  in  six  years,  had  near  tlJ 
best ;  and  still  retains  it.  These  insbmees  shoi 
how  easy  it  is  for  any  country  that  pleases  t 
supply  itself  with  an  ample  currency  of  gold  i 
silver — how  easy  it  will  bo  for  us  to  con 
our  supplies — that  in  six  or  seven  years 
could  saturate  the  land  with  specie  1  and  yet « 
have  a  formal  cabinet  proposition  to  set  up] 
manufactory  of  paper  money ! 

The  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  TValeeJ 
who  sits  on  my  right,  has  just  visited  the  islai 
of  Cuba,  and  has  told  us  what  he  has  seen  the^ 
— a  pure  metallic  currency  of  gold— twelve  d 
lions  of  dollars  of  it  to  a  population  of  one  i 
lion  of  souls,  half  slaves — not  a  particle  of  papi 
money — prices  of  labor  and  property  liigh^ 
than  in  the  United  States— industry  actiTC- 
commerce  fiourishing :  a  foreign  trade  of  twentl 
four  mill  ions  of  dollars,  which,  compared  to  pop! 
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l^n  »nd  territory,  is  so  much  greater  than  ours 
j^  it  would  require  ours  to  be  four  hundred 
ai  twenty-five  millions  to  be  equal  to  it !  This 
is  whit  the  senator  from  Mississippi  tells  us  that 
lie  has  seen ;  and  would  to  God  that  we  had  all 
it.   Would  to  God  that  the  whole  Ameri- 
ca Congress  had  seen  it.    Devoutly  do  I  wish 
M  it  was  the  custom  now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
.  J  ie<rislators  to  examine  the  institutions  of 
older  countries  before  they  altered  those  of  their 
own  country.    The  Solons  and  Lycurguses  of 
intiquity  would  visit  Egypt,  and  Crete,  and  other 
itnowned  places  in  the  East,  before  they  would 
the  laws  of  Sparta  or  Athens ;  in  liko 
janne- 1  should  rejoice  tw  see  our  legislators 
risitthe  hard  money  countries — Holland,  Franco, 
j  Cuba-before  they  went  further  with  paper 
Boney  schemes  in  our  own  country.    The  cabi- 
I  net,  I  think,  should  bo  actually  put  upon  such 
age.    After  what  they  have  done,  I  think 
I  they  should  bo  shipped  on  a  visit  to  the  lands 
of  hard  money.    And  although  it  might  seem 
rtnni'C,  under  our  form  of  government,  thus  to 
BTel  our  President  and  cabinet,  yet  I  must  bo 
pennitted  to  say  that  I  can  find  constitutional 
Mthority  for  doing  so,  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
Wconftitutiopal  authority  for  sending  such  a 
scheme  of  finance  and  currency  as  they  have 
^read  before  us. 

Holland  and  Cuba  have  the  best  currencies 
I  ii  the  world :  it  is  gold  and  the  commercial 
Uil  of  exchange,  with  small  silver  for  change, 
ud  not  a  particle  of  bank  paper.  France  has 
the  next  best :  it  is  gold,  with  the  commercial 
bill  of  exchange,  much  silver,  and  not  a  bank 
note  below  five  hundred  francs  (say  one  hun- 
dred dolkrs).  And  here  let  mo  do  justice  to 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  tho  present  king 
d  the  French.  The  Bank  of  Franco  lately  re- 
iolTcd  to  reduce  the  minimum  size  of  its  notes 
totwo  hundred  francs  (say  forty  dollars).  The 
loBg  gave  them  notice  that  if  they  did  it,  the 
government  would  consider  it  an  injury  to  tho 
mrency,  and  would  take  steps  to  correct  the 
DOTement.  Tho  Bank  rescinded  its  resolution ; 
ud  Louis  Philippe,  in  that  single  act  (to  say 
nothing  of  others)  showed  himself  to  be  a  pa- 
triot king,  worthy  of  every  good  man's  praise, 
I  ud  of  every  legislator's  imitation.  The  United 
tes  liave  the  basest  currency  in  the  world : 
I  it  is  paper,  down  to  cents ;  and  that  paper  sup- 
plied by  irresponsible  corporation:.,  which  exer- 


cise the  privilege  of  paying,  or  not,  just  as  it 
suits  their  interest  or  politics.  We  have  th« 
basest  currency  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  will  not  remain  so.  Reform  is  at  hand ; 
probably  teom  the  mild  operation  of  law;  if 
not,  certainly  from  the  strong  ahn  of  ruin. 
God  has  prescribed  morality,  law,  order,  gov- 
ernment, for  the  conduct  of  human  afikirs ;  and 
he  will  not  permit  these  to  be  too  long  outraged 
and  trampled  under  foot.  The  day  of  vindicat- 
ing the  outraged  law  and  order  of  our  country, 
is  at  hand ;  and  its  dawn  is  now  visiblp.  The 
excess  of  bank  enormity  will  cure  itself  under 
the  decrees  of  Providence ;  and  the  cure  will  be 
more  complete  and  perfect,  than  any  that  could 
come  from  the  hands  of  man. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true,  that 
there  is  no  abundant  currency,  low  interest, 
and  facility  of  loans,  except  in  hard  money 
countries :  paper  raakes  scarcity,  high  interest, 
usury,  extortion,  and  difBculty  of  borrowing. 
Ignorance  supposes  that  to  make  money  plenty, 
you  must  have  paper :  this  is  pure  nonsense. 
Paper  drives  away  all  specie,  and  then  dies 
itself  for  want  of  specie ;  and  leaves  the  coun- 
try penniless  until  it  can  recruit.- 

The  Roman  historians,  Mr.  President,  inform 
us  of  a  strange  species  of  madness  which  aflBict- 
ed  the  soldiers  of  Mark  Antony  on  their  retreat 
from  tho  Tarthian  war.  Pressed  by  hunger 
they  ate  of  unknown  roots  and  herbs  which 
they  found  along  the  base  of  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  among  the  rest,  of  one  which 
had  the  efi'cct  of  depriving  the  unfortunate  man 
of  memory  and  judgment.  Those  who  ate  of 
this  root  forgot  that  they  were  Romans — that 
they  had  urms — a  general — a  camp,  and  theii 
lives,  to  defend.  And  wholly  possessed  of  a 
single  idea,  which  became  fixed,  they  neglected 
all  their  duties  and  went  about  turning  over  all 
the  stones  they  could  find,  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  there  was  a  great  treasure  under 
it  which  would  make  them  rich  and  happy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable,  say  the  his- 
torians, than  to  see  these  heroic  veterans,  the 
pride  of  a  thousand  fields,  wholly  given  up  to 
this  visionary  pursuit,  their  bodies  prone  to  the 
earth,  day  after  day,  and  turning  over  stones  in 
scareh  of  this  treasure,  until  death  from  famine, 
or  tho  Parthian  arrow,  put  an  end  at  once  t« 
their  folly  and  their  misery.  Such  is  the  «o> 
count  which  historians  give  us  of  this  Strang* 
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madness  amongBt  Antony's  soldiers ;  and  it  does 
tetaa  to  me  that  sometliing  like  it  hos  happened 
to  a  great  number  of  our  Americans,  and  even 
to  our  cabinet  couticil — that  they  have  forgotten 
that  we  have  such  a  thing  as  a  constitution — 
that  there  ate  such  things  as  gold  and  silver — 
tha<i  there  are  limitations  upon  government 
power— and  that  man  is  to  get  his  living  by 
toil  and  labor,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
not  by  government  contrivances ;  that  they 
have  forgot  all  this,  and  have  become  possessed 
of  a  fixed  idea,  that  paper  money  is  the  aum- 
mutn  bonum  of  human  life ;  that  lamp-black  and 
rags,  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  nationality,  is 
a  treasure  which  is  to  make  everybody  rich  and 
happy ;  and,  thereupon  incontinently  pursue 
this  visionary  treasvire — this  figment  of  the 
brain — this  disease  of  the  mind.  Possessed  of 
this  idea,  they  direct  all  their  thoughts  to  the 
erection  of  a  national  institution — ^no  matter 
what — to  strike  paper  money,  and  circulate  it 
upon  the  faith  of  the  tredit  and  revenues  of  the 
Union :  and  no  argument,  no  reason,  no  expe- 
lience  of  our  own,  or  of  other  nations,  can  have 
the  least  efiect  in  dislodging  that  fixed  and  sov- 
ereign conception.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for 
the  cabinet  plan  of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its 
appurtenances,  which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 
To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  crowds  who 
look  for  relief  from  the  government,  instead  of 
looking  for  it  in  their  own  labor,  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  their  own  economy.  To  this  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  paper  bubbles  and  projects 
which  are  daily  presented  to  the  public  mind : 
and  how  it  all  is  to  end,  is  yet  in  the  womb  of 
time ;  though  I  greatly  suspect  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its  appur- 
tenances will  do  much  towards  curing  the  de- 
lusion and  turning  the  public  mind  fh>m  the 
vam  pursuit  of  visionary  government  remedies, 
to  the  solid  relief  of  hard  money,  ht^rd  work, 
and  instant  compulsion  of  bank  resumption. 

The  proposition  which  has  been  made  by  our 
President  and  cabinet,  to  commence  a  national 
issue  of  paper  money,  has  hod  a  very  natural 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  that  of  making  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  old  continental  bills  are  to 
be  revived,  and  restored  to  circulation  by  the 
federal  government.  This  belief,  so  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  cabinet  movement,  has  taken 
Tery  wide  and  general  root  in  the  public  mind ; 
and  my  position  in  the  Senate  and  connection 


with  the  currency  questions,  have  made  me  tlM 
centre  of  many  communications  on  the  point 
Duly  I  receive  applications  for  my  opinion  ig 
to  the  revival  of  this  long  deceased  andvener. 
able  currency.  The  very  little  boys  at  the 
school  have  begged  my  little  boy  to  ask  their 
father  about  it,  and  let  them  know,  that  thev 
may  hunt  up  the  one  hundred  iollar  bills  which 
their  mothers  had  given  them  for  thumb  m. 
pers,  and  which  they  had  thrown  by  on  account 
of  their  black  and  greasy  looks.  I  receive  let- 
ters  from  all  parts  of  the  Um'on,  bringing  sped- 
mens  of  these  vererable  relics,  and  demandiiw 
my  opmion  of  the  irobability  of  their  resusci- 
tation.  These  letters  contain  various  proposi- 
tions— some  of  despauv— some  of  hope-some 
of  generous  patriotism— and  all  evidently  sin- 
cere.  Some  desire  me  to  exhibit  the  bundle 
they  enclose  to  the  Senate,  to  show  how  the 
holders  have  been  cheated  by  paper  money 
some  want  them  paid ;  and  if  the  government 
cannot  pay  at  present,  they  wish  them  funded 
and  converted  into  a  national  stock,  as  part  of 
the  new  national  debt.  Some  wish  me  to  look 
at  them,  on  my  ow^  account ;  and  from  this 
sample,  to  derive  new  hatred  to  paper  money 
and  to  stand  up  to  the  fight'  with  the  greater 
courage,  now  that  the  danger  of  swamping  as 
in  lamp-black  and  rags  is  becoming  so  much 
greater  than  ever.  Others,  again,  rising  aWe 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  still  feelbgj 
remnant  of  that  patriotism  for  which  our  ances- 
tors were  so  distinguished,  and  which  led  them 
to  make  so  many  sacrifices  for  their  country 
and  hearing  of  the  dbtress  of  the  government 
and  its  intention  to  have  recourse  to  an  emis- 
sion of  new  continental  bills,  propose  at  once  to 
furnish  it  with  a  supply  of  the  old  bills.  Of 
this  number  is  a  gentleman  whoso  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  night,  and  which,  being  neither  con- 
fidential in  its  nature,  nor  marked  so,  and  be- 
ing, besides,  honorable  to  the  writer,  1  tHI, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  here  read: 

"East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
January  8, 1842. 
"  Dear  Sin : — Within  you  have  a  few  conti- 
nentals, or  pi-omiscs  to  pa;  in  gold  or  eilTcr, 
which  may  now  be  serviceable  to  the  Treasury, 
which  the  whigs  have  bankrupted  in  the  first 
year  of  their  reign,  and  left  members  without 
pay  for  their  landlords.  They  may  serre  to 
start  the  new  fiscality  upon ;  and,  if  they 
should  answer  the  purpose,  and  any  more  a 


^(^  please  let  mo  know, 
■ill  come  on  from  your  fries 

"LOM 

•Hod.  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
ite,  Wsshington  city." 

Xhii  is  the  letter,  resumec 
tlie  contents  (holding  up  a  \n 
Kotaii)-  This  is  an  assort 
jioiing  at  nine  dollars,  and 
tatythiongh  eigkt,  seven,  si 
tfo,  one,  and  the  firactional 
jotn  to  the  one-sixth  part  < 
mil  the  highest  and  lowei 
H I  sample  of  the  whole. 
tlins: 

"This  bill  entitles  the  bea 
Spinish  milled  dolltus,  or  th 
•old  or  silver,  according  to  tl 
Cnoess  held  at  Philadelphi 
Hit,  1775. 

"Signed,  Wj 

The  margins  are  covered  i 
Ik  States,  and  w  ith  the  word 
rency,  in  glaring  capitals,  and 
Supine  vel  abstine  (Sustain  : 
Ilie  lowest  runs  thus: 

"One-sixth  of  a  dolla^acco 
of  Congress  passed  at  Phihu 

lltli,1776. 
"Signed, 

The  device  on  this  note 
tbroogh  a  glass,  with  the  won 
the  motto— a  motto   sufiScie 
thetber  emblematic  of  the  f 
foe,  or  of  paper  money. 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  hi 
letter  which  t  have  just  rea 
mi  naturally  reverts  to  the 
tion  to  supply  the  administr 
old  bills  instead  of  puttmg  ou 
For  myself  I  incline  to  the  prt 
question  is  once  decided  in 
emission,  I  am  decidedly  in 
continental  currency  in  prefei 
edition— as  much  so  as  I  prefe 
tionuy  whigs  to  the  new  whi{ 
prefer  the  old  bills ;  and  that 
gent  reasons.  Iwillennmera 
reasons :— 1.  They  are  ready  i 
ud  will  save  all  the  expense 
the  preparations  of  new  billi 
The  ezpenie  would  probably 
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-,gt(l  pleue  let  mo  know,  and  another  batch 
^eone  on  firom  your  friend  and  aervant, 
"Lowell  Bicknkll. 

>HoD<  Thomas  H.  Bkmtom,  United  States  Sen- 
,tB,W»shingtoncity." 

^  is  the  letter,  resumed  Mr.  B.,  and  these 
IIm  contents  (holding  up  a  bundle  of  old  conti- 
■entili)'  This  is  an  assortment  of  them,  be- 
jgging  at  nine  dollars,  and  descending  regu- 
lulTthioagh  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three, 
tn  one,  and  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar, 
down  to  the  onengizth  part  of  a  dollar.  I  will 
leid  the  highest  and  lowest  in  the  bundle, 
HI  sample  of  the  whole.     The  highest  runs 

lilhis  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive  nine 
gpinish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in 

eor  silver,  according  to  the  resolves  of  Ihe 
less  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  lOth  day  of 

Hiyil775.  „ 

"Signed,  William  Oraig." 

The  margins  are  covered  with  the  names  of 
Ik  States,  and  w  ith  the  words  continentcU  cur- 
mcfi  in  glaring  capitals,  and  the  Latin  motto, 
Mine  vel  abstine  (Sustam  it,  or  let  it  alone). 

Ik  lowest  runs  thus: 

"One-sixth  of  a  dollai\  according  to  a  resolve 
of  Congress  passed  at  Philadelphia,  February 
lltli,1776. 

"Signed,  B.  Brannan." 

The  device  on  this  note  is  a  sun  shining 
tlmragh  s  glass,  with  the  word/t<gio  (I  fly)  for 
the  motto— a  motto  sufficiently  appropriate, 
fhether  emblematic  of  the  fugitive  nature  of 
dine,  or  of  paper  money. 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  bills  sent  me  in  the 
ktter  which  I  have  just  read ;  and  now  the 
vM  naturally  reverts  to  the  patriotic  proposi- 
tioii  to  supply  the  administration  with  these 
oUbQla  insteat!.  of  putting  out  a  now  emission. 
For  myself  I  incline  to  the  proposition.  If  the 
question  is  once  decided  in  favor  of  a  paper 
emisiiion,  I  am  decidedly  in  &vor  of  the  old 
(ontmental  currency  in  preference  to  any  new 
edition— as  much  so  as  I  prefer  the  old  Bevolu- 
tioniuy  whigs  to  the  new  whigs  of  Jbhis  day.  I 
prefer  the  old  bills ;  and  that  for  many  and  co- 
gent reasons.  I  will  enumerate  &  few  of  these 
leaMns:— 1.  They  are  ready  made  to  oar  hand, 
ud  will  save  all  the  expense  and  time  which 
tlie  preparations  of  new  bills  would  require. 
The  ezpenio  would  probably  be  no  objection 


with  this  administration ;  bnt,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Treasury,  the  other  considera- 
tion, that  of  tim^  must  have  great  weight 
2.  They  cannot  be  counterfeited.  Age  protects 
them  from  that.  The  wear  and  tear  of  seventy 
long  years  cannot  be  impressed  on  the  fkce  of 
the  counterfeits,  cunning  as  their  makers  may 
be.  3.  Being  limited  in  quantity,  and  there- 
fore incapaW  of  contraction  or  inflation  at  the 
will  of  jobbers  in  stocks  or  politics,  they  will 
answer  better  for  a  measure  of  values.  4.  Theiy 
are  better  promises  than  any  that  will  be  made 
at  this  da/ ;  for  they  are  payable  in  Spanish 
milled  dollars,  which  are  at  a  premium  of  three 
per  cent,  in  our  market  over  other  dollars ;  and 
they  ore  payable  in  gold  or  silver,  disjunctively, 
so  as  to  give  the  holder  his  option  of  the  metals. 

5.  They  are  made  by  better  men  than  will 
make  the  bills  of  the  present  day — ^vnen  better 
known  to  Europe  and  America — of  higher 
credit  and  renown — ^whose  names  are  coimected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  with 
all  the  glorious  recollections  of  the  revolution. 
Without  offence  to  any,  I  can  well  say  that  no 
Congress  of  the  present  day  can  rank  with  our 
Revolutionary  assemblies  who  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  with  rop  s  round 
their  necks,  staked  life,  honor,  and  fortune  in  a 
contest  where  all  the  chances  were  against 
them ;  and  nobly  sustained  what  they  had  dared 
to  proclaim.  We  cannot  rank  with  them,  nor 
our   paper  ever  have  the   ci-edit   of  theirs. 

6.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  therefore  ready 
for  the  catastrophe  of  the  immediate  flight,  dis- 
persion, absconding,  and  inhumati  m  of  all  the 
specie  in  the  coimtry,  for  which  the  issue  of  k 
government  paper  would  be  the  instant  and  im- 
perative signal.  Our  cabinet  plan  comes  no 
lower  than  five  dollars,  whereby  great  difficulty 
in  making  change  at  the  Treasury  would  accrue 
until  a  supplementary  act  could  be  passed,  and 
the  small  notes  and  change  tickets  be  prepared. 
The  adoption  of  the  old  continental  would  pre< 
vent  this  balk,  as  the  notes  from  one  to  ten 
dollars  inclusive  would  be  ready  for  all  pay- 
mentfi  which  ended  in  even  dollars;  and  the 
fhictional  notes  would  be  ready  for  all  that 
ended  in  shillings  or  sixpences.  7.  And,  final- 
ly, because  it  is  right  in  iUio\{  that  we  should 
take  up  the  old  continentals  before  we  begin  to 
make  new  ones.  For  these,  and  other  reasons, 
I  am  bold  to  decUre  that  if  we  must  have  % 
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Congress  paper-money,  I  prefer  the  paper  of  the 
Congress  of  1776  to  that  of  1842. 

"  Sir,  the  Senate  must  pardon  me.  It  is  not 
my  custom  to  speak  irreverently  of  official  mat- 
ters ;  but  there  aro  some  things  tor  light  for 
argument — too  grare  for  ridicule— and  which  it 
is  difficult  to  treat  in  a  becoming  manner.  This 
cabinet  plan  of  a  federal  exchequer  is  one  of 
those  subjects ;  and  to  its  strange  and  novel 
character,  part  tragic  and  part  farcical,  must  be 
attributed  my  more  than  usually  defective  mode 
of  speaking.  I  plead  the  subject  itself  for  the 
imperfection  of  my  mode  of  treatmg  it. 


CHAPTER    XCI. 

THE  THIED  FISCAL  AGENT,  ENTITLED  A  BOABD 
OF  EXCUEQUEB. 

This  measure,  recommended  by  the  President, 
was  immediately  taken  up  in  each  branch  of 
Congress.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
committee  of  a  novel  character — one  without 
precedent,  and  without  imitation — was  created 
for  it :  "  A  select  committee  on  the  finances  and 
the  currency,"  composed  of  nine  members,  and 
Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  its  chairman.  Through  its 
chairman  this  committee,  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  its  members  (Mr.  Garret  Davis  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryknd), 
made  a  most  elaborate  report,  recommending 
the  measure,  and  accompanied  by  a  bill  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  The  ruling  feature  of  tho  whole 
plan  was  a  national  currency  of  paper-money, 
to  be  issued  by  the  federal  government,  and  to 
be  got  into  circulation  through  payments  made 
by  it,  and  by  its  character  of  receivability  in 
payment  of  public  dues.  To  clear  the  ground 
for  the  erection  of  this  now  secies  of  national 
currency,  all  other  kinds  of  currency  were  re- 
viewed and  examined — their  good  and  their  bad 
qualities  stated — and  this  government  currency 
pronounced  to  combine  the  good  qualities,  and 
to  avoid  the  bad  of  all  other  kinds.  National 
bank-notes  were  condemned  for  oAe  set  of  rea- 
sons :  local  bank-notes  for  another :  and  as  for 
gold  and  silver,  the  reporter  found  so  many  de- 
fects in  such  a  currency,  and  detailed  them  with 
such  precision,  that  it  looked  like  drawing  up  a 


bill  of  indictment  against  such  vicious  taW 
tutes  for  money.    In  this  view  tho  report  sal/. 

"But   the  precious   metals  themselves  m 
addition  to  their  uses  for  coin,  are  likewii* 
whether  coined  or  uncoined,  a  commoditv  i» 
article  of  production,  consumption,  and  ml 
chandise.    Themselves  are  a  part  of  that  miT 
oral  property  of  the  community,  of  all  the  i«« 
of  which  they  are  the  measure  j  and  thev  m 
of  actual  value  difierent  in  different  places  m. 
cording  to  the  contingencies  of  jrovemment  or 
commerce.    Their  aggregate  quantity  is  subiert 
to  be  dimmished  by  casual  destruction  or  ah- 
sorption  in  the  arts  of  manufacture  or  to  ^ 
diminished  or  augmented  by  the  greater  or  \Z 
number  or  productiveness  of  mines;  and  thus 
their  aggregate  value  relatively  to  other  com- 
modities is  liable  to  perpetual  change.    The  Id- 
fluence  of  these  facts  upon  prices,  upon  public  i 
afiairs,  and  upon  commerce,  is  visible  in  all  the 
financial  history  of  modem  times.     Besides 
which,  coin  is  subject  to  debasement,  or  to  be 
made  a  legal  tender,  at  a  rate  exceeding  itsKj. 
tual  value,  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  goTcni- 
raent,  which  controls  its  coinage  and  prescribes 
its  legal  value.    In  times  when  the  uses  of  a  pa- 
per currency  and  of  public  stocks  were  notm- 
derstood  or  not  practised,  and  communities  hid 
not  begun  to  resort  to  a  paper  symbol  or  nomi- 
nal representative  of  money,  capable  of  being 
fabricated  at  will,  the  adulteration  of  coin,  ^^ 
stead  of  it,  was,  it  is  well  known,  the  frequent 
expedient  of  public  necessity  or  public  cupidity 
to  obtain  relief  from  some  pressing  pecuniary 
embarrassment.    Moreover,  the  precious  mctak 
though  of  less  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value 
than  most  other  commodities,  yet  cannot  be 
transported  from  place  to  place  without  cost 
and  risk;  coin  is  subject  to  be  stolen  or  iost, 
and  in  that  case  cannot  be  easily  identified,  so 
as  to  be  reclaimed ;  the  continual  counting  of  it 
in  large  sums  is  inconvenient ;  it  would  be  un- 
safe, and  would  cause  much  money  to  remain 
idle  and  unfruitful,  if  every  merchant  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand  a  suna  of  coin  for  all  his  trans- 
actions ;  and  the  displacement  of  large  amounu 
of  coin,  its  transfer  from  one  community  or  one 
country  to  another,  is  liable  to  occasion  fluctut  i 
tions  in  the  value  of  property  or  labor,  and  to 
embarrass  commercial  operations." 

Having  thus  shown  the  demerit  of  all  ot 
sorts  of  currency,  and  cleared  the  way  forttis  I 
new  species,  the  report  proceeds  to  recommend 
it  to  the  adoption  of  the  legislature,  with  an  en- 
comium upon  the  President,  and  on  the  select 
committee  on  tho  finances  and  the  ciuN:ency, 
who  had  so  well  discharged  their  duty  in  pro  | 
posing  it ;  thus : 

"  The  President  of  tho  Unite<l  States,  in  |»>  j 
senting  this  plan  to  Congress,  has  obeyed  the  I 
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inlnnetion  of  the  constitution,  which  requires 
j^to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
iLures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  cxpe- 
S-  he  has  ftiHy  redeemed  the  engagements 
tathis  respect  which  he  had  previously  made  to 
ConsrresB :  and  thus  he  has  faithfully  di8chai]?cd 
his  whole  duty  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union. 
The  committee,  while  animated  by  the  highest 
respect  for  his  views,  have  yet  deemed  it  due  to 
WjTto  themselves,  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the 
coStry,  to  give  to  those  views  a  free  and  un- 
biassed examination.    They  have  done  so ;  and 
in  go  doing,  they  have  also  discharged  their  duty. 
They  respectfully  submit  the  result  to  the  House 
in  the  bill  herewith  reported.   They  believe  this 
aesauie  to  contain  the  elements  of  usefulness 
ind  public  good ;  and,  as  such,  they  recommend 
it  to  the  House.   But  they  feel  no  pride  of  opin- 
ion concerning  it ;  and,  if  in  error,  they  are  ready 
to  foUovr  the  lead  of  better  lights,  if  better  there 
be,  from  other  quarters ;  being  anxious  only  to 
^ter  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom  they 
represent.    It  remains  now  for  Congress  to  act 
in  the  matter;  the  country  dcniands  that  in 
tomu  way  wo  shall  act ;  and  the  times  appeal  to 
w  to  act  with  decision,  with  moderation,  with 
impartiality,  with  independence.    Long  enough, 
the  question  of  the  national  finances  has  been 
the  sport  of  pasiion  and  the  battle-cry  of  party. 
Foremost  of  all  things,  the  country,  in  order  to 
recoTcr  itself,  needs  repose  and  order  for  its 
miterial  interest,  and  a  settled  purpose  in  that 
respect  (what  it  shall  be  is  of  less  moment,  but 
It  any  rate  smne  settled  purpose)  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government.   If,  careless  of  names 
and  solicitous  only  for  things,  aiming  beyond  all 
intermediate  objects  to  the  visible  mark  of  the 
practicable  and  attainable   good — if  Congress 
shall  in  its  wisdom  concur  at  length  in  some 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  currency  question, 
it  cannot  fail  to  deserve  and  secure  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

After  reading  this  elaborate  report,  Mr.  Cush- 
iig  also  read  the  equally  elaborate  bill  which 
accompanied  it :  and  that  was  the  last  of  the 
bill  ever  heard  of  in  the  House.  It  was  never 
called  up  for  consideration,  but  died  a  natural 
death  on  the  calendar  on  which  it  was  placed. 
In  the  Senate  the  fiite  of  the  measure  was  still 
more  compendiously  decided.  The  President's 
recommendation,  the  ample  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  bill  drawn  up  at 
the  Treasury  itself,  were  all  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance ;  which  committee,  deeming 
it  unworthy  of  consideration,  through  its  chair- 
man, Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  prayed  to  bo  dis- 
thatged  from  the  consideration  of  it :  and  were 
M  discharged  accordingly.  -  But,  though  so 
lightly  disposed  of,  the  measure  did  not  escape 


ample  denunciation.  Deeming  the  proposltioB 
an  outrage  upon  the  constitution,  an  insult  tc 
gold  and  silver,  and  infinitely  demoralizing  to 
the  grvemment  and  dangerous  to  the  people, 
Mr.  Benton  struck  another  blow  at  it  as  it  went 
out  of  the  Senate  to  the  committee.  It  was  on 
the  motion  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  he  delivered  a  speech  of  three 
hours  against  it :  of  which  some  extracts  were 
given  in  Chapter  XC. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

ATTEMPTED  REPEAL  OF  THE  BANKRUPT  ACT. 

As  soon  as  Congress  met  in  the  session  1841-'2 
the  House  of  Representatives  commenced  tho 
repeal  of  this  measure.    The  period  for  the  act 
to  take  effect  had  been  deferred  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  House  from  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, which  would  be  before  tho  beginning  of  the 
regular  session,  to  the  month  of  Februaiy — for 
the  well-known  purpose  of  giving  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  repeal  it  before  it  went  into 
operation.    Tho  act  was  odious  in  itself,  and 
tho  more  so  from  iho  manner  in  which  it  was 
passed^-cocrcively,  and  by  the  help  of  votes 
from  those  who  condemned  it,  but  who  voted 
for  it  to  prevent  its  friends  from  dcft;;ting  the 
bank  bill,  and  the  land  distribution  bill.    Those 
two  measures  were  now  passed,  and  many  of 
the  coerced  members  took  their  revenge  upon 
the  hated  bill  to  which  they  had  temporarily 
bowed.    Tho  repeal  commenced  in  the  House, 
and  had  a  rapid  progress  through  that  body. 
A  motion  was  -^ade  to  instruct  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal ;  and 
that  motion  succeeded  by  a  good  majority.    Tho 
bill  was  brought  in,  and,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  previous  question,  was  quickly  brought  to 
a  vote.    The  yeas  were  124— the  nays  96.    It 
then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  closely 
contested,  and  lost  by  one  vote — 22  for  the  re- 
peal: 23  against  it.    Thus  a  most  iniquitous 
act  got  into  operation,  by  the  open  joining  of 
measures  which  could  not  pass  alone ;  and  by 
the  weak  calculation  of  some  members  of  the 
House,  who  expected  to  undo  a  bad  vote  bcforo 
it  worked  its  mischief.    Tho  act  was  saved  by 
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one  TOte ;  but  met  its  fate  at  the  next  seasion— 
haTing  but  a  short  run ;  while  the  two  acts  which 
it  passed  were  equally,  and  one  of  them  still 
more  short  lived.  The  fiscal  bank  bill,  which 
was  one  that  it  carried,  never  became  a  law  at 
all :  the  land  distribution  bill,  which  was  the 
other,  became  a  law  only  to  be  repealed  before 
it  had  effect.  The  three  confederate  criminal 
bills  which  had  mutually  purchased  existence 
from  each  other,  all  perished  prematurely,  fruit- 
less and  odious — inculcating  in  their  history 
and  their  fate,  an  impressive  moral  against  vi- 
cious and  foul  legislation. 


CHAPTER   XCIII. 

DEATH  OF  LEWIS  WILLIAMS.  OP  NORTH  CARO- 
UNA,  AND  NOTICE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHARAC- 
TER. 

He  was  one  of  those  meritorious  and  exemplary 
members  whoso  labors  aro  among  the  most  use- 
ful to  their  country:  diligent,  modest,  atten- 
tive, patriotic,  inflexibly  honest — a  friend  to 
simplicity  and  economy  in  the  working  of  the 
government,  and  an  enemy  to  all  selfish,  per- 
sonal, and  indirect  legislation.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinction to  have  his  merits  and  virtues  com- 
memorated in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by 
two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age — Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Adams — who  respectively  seconded 
in  the  House  to  which  each  belonged,  the  cus- 
tomary motion  'for  funeral  honors  to  his  mem- 
ory.   Mr.  Adams  said : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  second  the  motion,  and  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  the  utterance 
of  a  few  words,  from  a  heart  full  to  overflowing 
with  anguish  which  no  words  can  express.  Sir, 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Williams  commenced 
with  the  second  Congress  of  his  service  in  this 
House.  Twenty-five  years  hpve  since  elapsed, 
during  all  which  he  has  been  always  here  at 
his  post,  always  true  to  his  trust,  always  adher- 
ing faithfully  to  his  constituents  and  to  his  coun- 
try— always,  and  through  every  political  vicis- 
situde and  revolution,  adhered  to  faithfully  by 
.'hem.  I  have  oilen  thought  that  this  steadfast- 
ness •>!  mutual  attachment  between  the  repre- 
sentative and  t^c  constituent  was  characteristic 
n*'  both;  and,  concurring  with  tho  idea  just 
expressed  with  suoh  touching  eloquence  by 
his  colleague  (Mr.  Baj^ner).  I  have  habitually 
looked  upon  Lewis  Williams  as  tho  true  por- 


tndture  and  personiiI'<ation  of  the  ncnni.  ,/ 
North  CaroUmi.  Sir,  tho  loss  of  «uchV£  ! 
anjr  time,  to  his  country,  ;">uld  be  great  Tr 
this  House,  at  this  juacturo,  it  is  irreparabl 
His  wisdom,  his  experience,  his  unsuUyi  jntj! 
rity,  his  ardent  patriotism,  his  cool  and  delih«^ 
ate  judgment,  his  conciliatory  temper,  his  fimJ 
adherence  to  principle— where  shall  we  find  « 
substitute  for  them  1  In  the  distracted  Btate  of 
our  public  counsels,  with  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall  of  personal  animosities  adding  tenibld 
bitterness  to  the  conflict  of  rival  interests  f,^ 
discordant  opinions,  how  shall  we  have  toi)^ 
ploro  the  bereavement  of  Ma  presence,  the  verv 
light  of  whose  countenance,  the  very  souod  of 
whose  voice,  could  recall  us,  like  a  talisDian  li- 
the tempest  of  hostile  passion'?  to  tho  calm  cod'. 
posure  of  harmony  and  peace. 

"  Mr.  Williams  was,  and  iwl  long  been,  in 
the  ofBcial  language  which  wo  have  adopts 
from  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the  Father 
of  the  House  5  and  though  my  junioi'  by  nearly 
twenty  years,  T  have  looked  up  to  him  in  this 
House,  with  tho  reverence  of  filial  affection  as 
if  he  was  the  father  of  us  all.  The  Eeriousncss 
and  gravity  of  his  character,  tempered  as  it  was 
witli  habitual  cheerfulness  and  equanimity,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  him  for  that  relation  to  the  otiicr 
members  of  the  House,  while  4ho  unassumine 
courtesy  of  his  deportment  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  invited  every  one  to  consider 
him  as  a  brother.  Sir,  he  is  gone !  The  places 
that  have  known  him  shall  know  him  no  more- 
but  his  memory  shall  be  treasured  up  by  the' 
wise  and  the  good  of  his  contemporaries,  as  emi- 
nent among  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  thk 
our  native  land;  and  were  it  possible  for  any 
Northern  bosom,  within  this  halL  ever  to  har- 
bor for  one  moment  a  wish  for  the  dissolution 
of  our  National  Union,  may  tho  spirit  of  ou^d^ 
parted  friend,  pervading  every  particle  of  the 
atmosphere  around  us,  dispel  the  delusion  of  his 
soul,  by  reminding  him  that,  in  that  event,  he 
would  no  longer  be  the  countryman  of  Lewis 
Williams." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  Senate,  who  was  speaker  of 
the  HouRe  when  the  then  young  Lewis  ^Villiains 
flrFt  entert:!  i  ''ire  his  an.^ile  testimony  from 
ui;  i  ijuu^  personal  knowledge,  to  the  merits  of 
the  deceased ;  and,  like  Mr.  Adorns,  professed  a 
warm  personal  friendship  for  the  individual,  as 
well  as  exalted  admiration  for  the  public  man, 

"Prompted  by  a  friendship  which  existed 
between  the  deceased  and  myself,  of  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  u  century's  duration,  and  by  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  which  this  melancholy 
occasion  excites,  will  the  Senate  allow  me  to 
add  a  few  words  to  those  which  have  been  so 
well  and  so  appropriately  expressed  by  my 
friend  near  me  [Mr.  Graham],  in  seconding  the 
motion  he  has  just  made  ?   Already,  during  the 
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pnjent  Bession,  hu  Congress,  and  each  Honse, 
^the  annual  instalment  of  the  great  debt  of 
Kfjgat.    We  could  not  have   lost  two  more 
worthr  and  estimable  men  thau  ilioso  who  have 
Ijeen  taken  from  us.     My  acquaintance  with 
the  lamented  Lewis  Williams  commenced  in 
tjie  fall  of  18  IS,  when  he  first  toolc  his  seat  as  a 
ineml>sr  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  SUte  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  re-entered 
that  House  after  my  return  from  Europe.  From 
that  period  until  his  death,  a  cordial  and  un- 
broken friendship  has  subsisted  between  us;  and 
Jiuiilar  ties  were  subsequently  created  with  al- 
most every  member  of  his  highly  respectable 
lamily.    When  a  vacancy  arose  in  the  respon- 
lible  and  laborious  office  of  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Claims,  which  had  been  previous- 
ly filled  by  another  distinguished  and  lamented 
la  of  North  Carolina  (the  late  Mr.    Yancy), 
ffl  Tirtue  of  authority  vested  in  me,  as  the  pre- 
liding  ofBcer  of  the  House,  I  appointed  Mr. 
WillLims  to  fill  it.    Always  full  of  labor,  and 
pairing  unremitting  industry,  it  was  then,  in 
consequence  of  claims  originating  in  the  late 
lu  more  than  ever  toilsome.    He  discharged 
his  complicated  duties  with  the  greatest  dili- 
Bince,  ability,  impartiality,  and   uprightness, 
and  continued  in  the  office  until  I  left  the  House 
in  the  year  1825.    He  occasionally  took  p-'H 
inthe  debates  which  sprung  up  on  great  mea- 
sures brought  for  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  was  always  heard 
vith  profound  attention,  and,  I  believe^  with  a 
thorough  conviction  of  his  perfect  integrity.  In- 
flexibly adhering  always  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  if  he  ever  cQsplayed  warmth  or  im- 
patience, it  was  excited  by  what  ho  thought  was 
insincere,  or  base,  or  ignoble.    In  short,  Lewis 
Williams  was  a  true  and  faithful  image  of  the 
respectable  State  which  he  so  long  and  so  ably 
Eerred  in  the   national   councils— intelligent, 
quiet,  unambitious,  loyal  to  the  Union,  and 
uniformly  patriotic.    We  all  feel  and  deplore, 
with  the  greatest  sensibility,  the  heavy  loss  wo 
hare  so  suddenly  sustained.    May  it  impress  us 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty 
of  human  life!    And,  profiting  by  his  example, 
may  we  a.,  bo  fully  prepared  for  tliat  which  is 
loon  to  fuUow." 

Mr,  Williams  reflected  the  character  of  his 
State;  and  that  was  a  distinction  so  obvious  and 
so  honorable  that  both  speakers  mentioned  it,  and 
in  doin^'  i  did  honor  both  to  the  State  and  the 
citizen.  ^n«i.  she  illustrated  her  character  by 
the  mai^ner  m  which  she  cherished  him.  Elect- 
ed ii"  the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  ago 
wo-  .  jjormit,  and  continued  there  until  riper 
»gt  would  admit  hirt.  !■  the  Foili  -nl  Congress, 
he  vras  elected  into  tb»t  bod\  'nongst  the 
youngest  of  its  members ;  nm)  <  iinued  thot-e 
by  successive  elections  luitll  he  wan  the  longest 


sitting  member^  and  became  entitled  to  the 
P&rliamentary  appellation  of  Father  of  the 
Uonse.  Exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  he  crowned  a  meritorious 
existence  by  an  exemplary  piety,  and  was  as 
remarkable  for  the  close  observance  of  all  hi* 
christian  obligations  as  he  was  for  the  dischag* 
of  his  public  duties. 


CHAPTER    XOIV. 

THE  CIVIL  LIST  EXPENSES:  THE  CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES  OF  CONOBESS:  AND  THE  BEVENCE 
COLLECTION  EXPENSE. 

PuRsviNO  the  instructive  political  lesson  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  the  progressive  increased 
expenditures  of  the  government,  we  take  up,  in 
this  chapter,  the  civil  list  in  the  gross,  and  two 
of  its  items  in  detail — the  contingent  expenses 
of  Congress,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue — premising  that  the  civil  list,  besides 
the  salaries  of  civil  officers,  includes  the  foreign 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  a  variety  of  mis> 
cellanies.  To  obtain  the  proper  comparative 
data,  recourse  is  again  had  to  Mr.  Calhoun's 
speech  of  this  year  (  -42)  on  the  naval  appro- 
priation. 

"  The  expenditures  under  the  first  head  have 
increased  since  1823,  when  they  were  $2,022,093, 
to  ^5,492,030  98,  the  amount  in  1840;  showmg 
an  increase,  in  seventeen  years,  of  2  7-10  to  1, 
while  the  population  has  increased  only  about  i 
to  1,  that  is,  about  75  per  cent. — making  the  in- 
crease of  expenditures,  compared  to  the  increase 
of  population,  about  3  6-10  to  1.  This  enormous 
increase  has  taken  place  although  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  expenditures  under  this  head,  con- 
sisting of  salaries  to  officers,  and  the  pay  ot 
members  of  Congress,  has  remained  unchanged. 
The  next  year,  in  1841,  the  expenditure  rose  to 
^0,196,560.  I  am,  however,  happy  to  perceive 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  estimates  for 
this  year,  compared  with  the  last  and  several 
preceding  years ;  but  still  leaving  room  for 
great  additional  reduction  to  bring  the  increase 
of  expenditures  to  the  same  ratio  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  as  liberal  as  that  standard 
of  increase  would  be. 

"  That  the  Senate  may  form  some  conception, 
in  detail,  of  this  enormous  increase,  I  propose 
to  go  more  into  particulars  in  reference  to  two 
items :  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  that  of  collecting  the 
duties  on  imports.    The  latter,  though  of  a 
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character  belonging  to  the  cItU  list,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  or  either  of  the  other  heads ;  as  the 
expenses  incident  to  collecting  the  customs,  are 
deducted  from  the  receipts,  before  the  money  is 
paid  into  the  Treasuiy. 

"  The  contingent  expenses  (they  exclude  the 
pay  and  mileage  of  niemberB)  of  the  Senate  in 
1823  were  ^12,841 07,  of  which  the  printing  cost 
^6,349  66,  and  stationery  ^1,031  51 ;  and  that 
of  the  House,  $37,848  95,  of  which  the  printing 
cost  $22,314  41,  and  the  stationery  $3,877  71. 
In  1840,  tlie  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 
were  $77,447  22.  of  which  the  printing  cost 
$31,285  32,  and  the  stationery  $7,061  77 ;  and 
that  of  the  House  $199,219  57,.of  which  the 
printing  cost  $65,086  46,  and  the  stationery 
$36,352  99.  The  a^regate  expenses  of  the 
two  Houses  together  rose  from  $50,690  02  to 
$276,666;  being  an  )tual  increase  of  5  4-10 
to  1,  and  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, of  about  7  2-10  to  one.  But  as  enormous 
as  this  increase  is,  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
members  had  increased  not  more  than  about  ten 
per  cent,  from  1823  to  1840,  is  calculated  to  make 
it  still  more  strikingly  so.  Had  the  increase 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  members  (and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  greatly 
exceed  it),  the  expenditures  would  have  risen 
from  $50,690  to  $55,759,  only  making  an  in- 
crease of  but  $5,069;  but,  instead  of  that,  it 
rose  to  $276,666j  making  an  increase  of  $225,970. 
To  place  the  subject  in  a  still  more  striking  view, 
the  contingent  expenses  in  1823  were  at  the  rate 
of  $144  per  member,  which  one  would  suppose 
was  ample,  and  in  1840,  $042.  This  vast  in- 
crease took  place  under  the  immediate  eyes  of 
Congress ;  and  yet  wo  were  told  at  the  extra 
session^  by  the  present  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  there  was  no  room  for  econo- 
my, and  that  no  reduction  could  be  made ;  and 
even  in  this  discussion  he  has  intimated  that 
little  can  bo  done.  As  cnornious  as  are  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses,  I  infer 
from  tlie  very  gi'oat  increase  of  expenditures 
under  the  head  of  civil  list  generally,  wlien  so 
large  a  portion  is  for  fixed  salaries,  wiiich  have 
not  been  materially  increased  for  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  that  they  are  not  much  less  so 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  this  branch  of 
the  public  service. 

"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other  item,  which 
I  have  selected  for  more  pai'ticular  examination, 
Ihe  increased  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties 
on  imports.  In  1823  it  was  $700,699,  equal  to 
3  86-100  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected,  and 
98-100  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  imports ; 
and  in  1840  it  had  increased  to  $1,542,319  24, 
equal  to  14  13-100  per  cent,  on  the  amount  col- 
lected, and  to  1  58-100  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  imports,  being  an  actual  increase  of 
Dcarlv  a  million,  and  considerably  more  than 
double  tho  aiuount  of  1823.  In  1839  it  rose 
to  $1,714,515. 

"  from  thcBo  facts,  there  can  bo  little  doubt 


that  more  than  a  million  annually  may  v^ 
saved  under  the  two  items  of  contingent  ex 
penses  of  Congress,  and  the  collection  of  the 
customs,  without  touching  the  other  great  items 
comprised  under  the  civil  list,  the  executive  and 
judfcial  departmentSj  the  foreign  intercourse 
light-houses,  and  miscellaneous.  It  would  be 
safe  to  put  down  a  saving  of  at  least  a  half 
million  for  them." 

The  striking  facts  to  be  gleaned  from  these 
statements  are— That  the  civil  list  in  1821  was 
about  two  millions  of  dollars;  in  1839,  four 
and  a  half  millions ;  and  in  1841,  six  milLons 
and  a  fraction.  That  the  contingent  expenses 
of  Congress  during  the  same  periods  respec- 
tively, were,  $50,000,  and  $276,000.  And  the 
collection  of  the  custom  house  revenue  at  the 
same  periods,  the  respective  sums  of  $766  000 
and  $1,542,000.  These  several  sums  were  each 
considered  extravagant,  and  unjustifiable,  at  the 
time  Mi.  Calhoun  was  speaking;  and  each  was 
expected  to  feel  the  pruning  knife  of  retrench- 
men';.  On  the  contrary,  all  have  risen  higher— 
inordinately  so — and  still  rising :  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  having  attained  17 
millions :  the  contingent  expenses  of  Con<n%ss 
4  to  510,000 :  and  the  collection  of  the  customs 
to  above  two  millions. 


CHAPTER   XCV. 

RESIGNATION  AND  VALEDICTOEY  OP  ME.  CUT. 

In  the  month  of  March,  of  this  year,  Mr.  Clay 
resigned  his  place  in  tho  Senate,  and  delivered 
a  valedictory  address  to  the  body,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  disclosed  his  reasons.  Neither  age, 
nor  infirmities,  nor  disinclination  for  public 
service  were  alleged  as  the  reasons.  Disgusl, 
profound  and  inextinguishable,  was  the  ruling 
cau.se — more  inferrible  than  alleged  in  his  care- 
fully considered  address,  Supercession  at  the 
presidential  convention  of  his  party  to  make 
room  for  an  "  available  "  in  tho  person  of 
General  Harrison — tlio  defecti'  nof  Mr.  Tylcr- 
the  loss  of  his  leading  measures— the  criminal 
catastrophe  of  the  national  bank  for  wliicli  he 
had  so  often  pledged  himself— and  '.lie  iusolcnt 
attacks  of  tho  petty  adherents  of  the  wiiuinii' 
trat'on  in  the  two  Houses,  (too  tuamfmf  U 
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jjjg  equanimity,  and  too  contemptible  for  his 
jgdj):  all  these  causes  of  disgust,  acting  upon 
I  proud  and  lofty  spirit,  induced  this  with- 
^vfal  from  a  splendid  theatre  for  which,  it 
ns  eyident,  he  had  not  yet  lost  his  taste.  The 
ijdress  opened  with  a  retrospect  of  his  early 
entrance  into  the  Senate,  and  a  grand  encomium 
opon  its  powers  and  dignity  as  he  had  found  it, 
and  left  it.  Memory  went  back  to  that  early 
year,  1806,  when  just  arrived  at  senatorial  age, 
he  entered  the  American  Senate,  and  commenced 
his  high  career — a  wide  and  luminous  horizon 
before  him,  and  will  and  talent  to  fill  it.  After 
lome  little  exordium,  he  proceeded : 

"And  now,  allow  me,  Mr.  Presidentj  to  an- 
Bonnce,  formally  and  officially,  my  retirement 
from  the  Senate*  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
ijiescnt  the  last  motion  which  I  shall  ever  make 
irithin  this  body ;  but  before  making  that  mo- 
tion, I  trust  I 'shall  bo  pardoned  for  availing 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  this  body, 
wiiich  took  place  in  December,  1800, 1  regarded 
it,  and  still  re<?ard  it,  as  a  body  which  may  bo 
compared,  without  disadvantage,  to  any  of  a 
timilar  character  which  has  existed  in  ancient 
or  modem  times ;  whether  we  look  at  it  in  re- 
ference to  its  dignity,  its  powers,  or  the  mode  of 
its  constitution ;  and  I  will  also  add,  whether 
it  be  regarded  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
ibility  which  I  shall  leave  behind  me  when  I 
retire  from  this  chamber.  In  instituting  a  com- 
pison  between  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
jnd  similar  political  institutions,  of  other  coun- 
tries, of  Franco  and  England,  for  example,  he 
was  sure  tho  comparison  might  be  made  with- 
out disadvantage  to  the  American  Senate.  In 
respect  to  tho  constitution  of  these  bodies :  in 
England,  with  only  tho  exception  of  tho  peers 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  France  with 
no  exception,  the  component  parts,  the  members 
of  these  bodies,  hold  their  places  by  virtue  of  no 
dtlcgatod  authority,  but  derive  their  powers 
from  the  crown,  cither  by  ancient  creation  of 
nobility  transmitted  by  force  of  hereditary  de- 
Ment,  or  by  new  patents  as  occasion  required  an 
increase  of  their  numbers.  But  here,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, wo  have  the  proud  title  of  being  tho 
representatives  of  sovereign  States  or  common- 
wealths. If  we  look  at  the  powers  of  these 
bodies  in  France  and  England,  and  tho  powers 
of  this  Senate,  wo  shall  find  that  the  latter  aro 
tar  jjrcater  than  the  former.  In  both  those 
countries  they  have  the  legislative  power,  in 
both  tho  judicial  with  some  modifications,  and 
in  both  perhaps  a  more  extensive  judicial  power 
than  is  possessed  by  this  Senate ;  but  then  the 
vast  and  undeflned  and  undeflnable  power,  the 
treaty-making  power,  or  at  least  a  participation 
in  the  conclusions  of  treaties  with  foreign 
poffois,  is  possosficd  by  this  Senate,  and  is  pos- 


sessed by  neither  of  the  others.  Another 
power,  too,  and  one  of  infinite  magnitude,  that 
of  distributing  the  patronage  of  a  great  nation^ 
which  is  shared  by  this  Senate  with  the  exe- 
cutive magistrate.  In  both  these  respects  we 
stand  upon  ground  different  from  that  occupied 
by  the  Houses  of  Peers  of  Eijgland  and  of  France. 
And  I  repeat,  that  with  respect  to  the  dignity 
which  ordinarily  prevails  in  this  body,  and  with 
respect  to  the  ability  of  its  members  during  the 
long  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  it,  without 
arrogance  or  presumption,  we  may  say,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  the  comparison  would 
not  be  disadvantageous  to  us  compared  with 
any  Senate  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times." 

He  then  gave  the  date  of  the  period  at  which 
he  had  formed  the  design  to  retire,  and  the 
motive  for  it — the  date  referring  to  tho  late 
presidential  election,  and  the  motive  to  find  re- 
pose in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

"  Sir,  I  have  long — full  of  attraction  as  public 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is— a 
service  which  might  fill  the  aspirations  of  the 
most  ambitious  heart — ^I  have  nevertheless  long 
desired  to  seek  that  repose  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  one's  family — in  private 
life — in  one's  home.  It  was  my  purpose  to  have 
terminated  my  senatorial  career  in  November, 
1840,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  political  strug- 
gle which  characterized  that  year." 

The  termination  of  the  presidential  election  in 
November,  was  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Clay  in- 
tended to  retire :  the  determination  was  formed 
before  that  time — formed  from  the  moment  that 
ho  found  himself  superseded  at  the  head  of  his 
party  by  a  process  of  intricate  and  trackless  ■fil- 
tration of  public  opinion  which  left  himself  a  dreg 
where  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  head. 
It  was  a  mistake,  the  effect  of  calculation,  which 
ended  more  disastrously  for  tho  party  than  for 
himself.  Mr.  Clay  could  have  been  elected  at 
that  time.  The  same  power  which  elected  Gen- 
eral Harrison  could  havo  elected  him.  The 
banks  enabled  the  party  to  do  it.  In  a  state  of 
suspension,  they  could  furnish,  without  detri- 
ment to  themselves,  tho  funds  for  the  campaign. 
Afiecting  to  be  ruined  by  the  government,  they 
could  create  disti-ess:  and  thus  act  upon  the 
community  with  tho  double  battery  of  terror 
and  seduction.  Lending  all  their  energies  and 
resources  to  a  political  party,  they  elected  Gene- 
ral Harrison  in  a  hurrah !  and  could  havo  done 
the  same  by  Mr.  Clay.  With  him  the  election 
would  have  been  a  reality — a  victory  bearing 
fruit :  with  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler- 
through  Providence  with  one,  and  defection  in 
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the  other — the  triumph,  achieved  at  so  great  eic- 
pense,  became  ashes  in  the  mouths  of  the  victors. 
He  then  gave  his  reasons  for  not  resigning,  as 
he  had  intended,  at  the  termination  of  the  elec- 
tion: it  was  the  hope  of  carrying  his  measures 
at  the  extra  sessioB,  which  he  foresaw  was  to 
take  place. 

"  But  I  learned  very  soon,  what  my  own  re- 
flections indeed  prompted  me  to  suppose  would 
take  place,  that  there  would  be  an  extra  session; 
and  being  desirous,  prior  to  mv  retirement,  to 
co-operate  with  my  friends  in  the  Senate  in  re- 
storing, by  the  adoption  of  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  that  purpose,  that  degree  of 
prosperity  to  the  country,  which  had  been,  for  a 
time,  destroyed,  I  determined  upon  attending 
the  extra  session,  which  was  called,  as  was  well 
known,  by  the  lamented  Harrison.  His  death, 
and  the  succession  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  produced  a  new  aspect  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Had  he  lived,  I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  particle  of  doubt  that  those  measures 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  bo  accomplished  at 
that  session,  would  have  been  consummated  by 
a  candid  co-operation  between  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  and  Congress ;  and, 
sir,  allow  me  to  say  (and  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  extra  session),  that  I  believe  if  there  bo 
any  one  free  from  party  feelings,  and  free  from 
bias  and  from  prejudice,  who  will  look  at  its 
transactions  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  justice, 
but  must  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which,  I 
think,  the  country  generally  will  come,  that  if 
there  be  any  thing  to  complain  of  in  connection 
with  that  session,  it  is  not  as  to  what  was  done 
and  concludcfl,  but  as  to  that  which  was  left  un- 
finislicd  and  unaccomplished." 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  the  ex- 
tra session,  by  means  which  he  did  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  recapitulate,  Mr.  Clay  proceeds  to  give 
the  reasons  why  ho  still  deferred  his  proposed 
resignation,  and  appeared  in  the  Senate  again  at 
its  ensuing  regular  session. 

"  After  the  termination  of  that  session,  had 
Harrison  lived,  and  had  the  measures  which  it 
appeared  to  me  it  was  desirable  to  have  accom- 
plished, been  carried,  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  retired ;  but  I  reconsidered  tlmt  determina- 
tion, with  the  vain  hope  that,  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  what  had  been  unaccomplished 
at  the  extra  session,  might  then  bo  cirectcd, 
either  uiwn  the  terms  proposed  or  in  some  man- 
ner which  would  bo  equivalent.  But  events 
were  announced  after  the  extra  session — events 
resulting,  I  believe,  in  the  failure  to  accomplish 
certain  objects  at  the  extra  session — events 
which  seemed  to  throw  upon  our  friends  every 
where  present  defeat — this  hope,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  these  events,  induced  mo  to  attend  the 
regular  Bossion,  and  whether  in  adversity  or  in 


prosperity,  to  share  in  the  fortunes  of  m, 
friends.  But  I  came  here  with  tiie  purnoi 
which  I  am  now  about  to  effectuate,  of  retS 
as  soon  as  I  thought  I  could  retire  with  nnf 
priety  and  decency,  from  the  public  councils." 

Events  after  the  extra  session,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  the  session,  determined  him  to  rotum 
to  the  regular  one.  He  does  not  say  what  those 
subsequent  events  were.  They  wjre  principally 
two— the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  wholly 
hostile  to  huu,  and  the  attempt  of  Messrs. 
Tyler,  Webster  and  Gushing  to  take  the  whi» 
party  from  him.    The  hostility  of  the  cabine° 
was  nothing  to  him  personally;  but  it  indicated 
a  fixed  design  to  thwart  him  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  and  augured  an  indisposition  to  pro- 
mote any  of  his  measures.    This  augury  was 
fulfilled  OS  soon  as  Congress  met.    The  admin- 
istration  came  forward  with  a  plan  of  a  govern- 
ment bank,  to  issue  a  national  currency  of  gov- 
ernment paper — a  thing  which  he  despised  a' 
much  as  the  democracy  did ;  and  which,  howso- 
ever impossible  to  succeed  itself,  was  quite 
Buflicient,  by  the  diversion  it  created,  to  mar 
the  success  of  any  plan  for  a  national  bank. 
Instead  of  carrying  new  measures,  it  became 
clear  that  he  was  to  lose  many  already  adopted 
The  bankrupt  act,  though  forced  upon  him,  had 
become  one  of  his  measures;  and  that  was 
visibly  doomed  to  repeal.    The  distribution  of 
the  land  revenue  had  become  a  political  mon- 
strosity in  the  midst  of  loans,  taxes  and  treasury 
notes  resorted  to  to  STipply  its  loss :  and  the 
public  mind  was  in  revolt  against  it.    The  com- 
promise act  of  1833,  for  which  ho  was  so  much 
lauded  at  the  time,  and  the  paternity  of  wiiich 
he  had  so  much  contested  at  the  time,  had  run  its 
career  of  folly  and  delusion— had  left  tiic  Trea- 
sury without  revenue,  and  the  manufacturers 
without  protection ;  and,  crippled  at  the  estra 
session,  it  was  bound  to  die  at  this  regular  one 
— and  that  in  defiance  of  the  mutual  assurance 
for  continued  existence  put  into  the  land  liill; 
and  which,  so  far  from  being  able  to  assure  the 
life  of  another  bill,  was  iHJcoraing  unable  to  saw 
its  own.    Losing  his  own  measures,  he  saw 
those  becoming  cstablishod  which  he  had  most 
labored  to  oppose.  The  specie  circular  was  tak- 
ing effect  of  itself,  from  the  nbimdnncc  of  g 
and  the  baseness  of  paper.  Tlio  divorce  of  Bank 
and  State  was  becoming  absolute,  from  the  Je-  j 
linqucncy  of  the  banks.   There  was  no  prospect  j 
ahead  either  to  carry  new  mcnsureg,  or  to  saw 
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M  oner  or  to  oppose  the  hated  ones.    All  was 
loomy  ahead.    The  only  drop  of  consolation 
hich  sweetened  the  cup  of  so  much  bitterness 
the  failure  of  his  enemies  to  take  the  whig 
party  from  him.    That  parricidal  design  (for 
[licse  enemies  owed  their  elevation  to  him)  ex- 
lodcd  in  its  formation— aborted  in  its  concep- 
Jjon;  and  left  those  to  abjure  whiggism,  and  fly 
from  its  toucli,  who  had  lately  combined  to  con- 
EoMate  Congress,  President  and  people  into  one 
solid  whig  mt''^^'  ^V'ith  this  comfort  he  determin- 
ed to  carry  into  effect  his  determination  to  resign, 
although  it  was  not  yet  the  middle  of  the  ses- 
sion, and 'that  all-important  business  was  still 
oa  tiic  auvil  of  legislation—to  say  nothing  of  the 
-cneral  diplomatic  settlement,  to  embrace  ques- 
tions from  the  peace  of  1783,  which  it  was  then 
known  Great  Britain  was  sending  out  a  special 
inigsiuu  to  effect.    But,  to  proceed  with  the  va- 
Hiclory.    Having  got  to  the  point  at  which 
lie  was  to  retire,  the  veteran  orator  naturally 
iliKff  a  look  back  upon  his  past  public  cours-c. 

"From  the  year  1800,  the  period  of  my  enter- 

1  iajupon  this  noble  theatre  of  my  public'service, 

ifiih  but  short  intervals,  down  to  the  present 

time.Ihave been  engaged  in  the  service  of  my 

country.   Of  the  nature  and  value  of  those  ser- 

yices  which  I  may  have  rendered  during  my 

Ion"  career  of  public  life,  it  does  not  become  me 

to  speak.   History,  if  she  deigns  to  notice  me, 

ind  posterity— if  a  recollection  of  jmy  humble 

I  service  which  I  may  have  rendered  shall  bo 

transmitted  to  posterity  —  will    bo  the  best, 

1  truest,  and  most  impartial  judges ;  and  to  them 

I  defer  for  a  decision  upon  tlicir  value.    But, 

I  upon  one  subject,  I  may  bo  allowed  to  speak. 

I  As  to  my  public  acts  and  public  conduct,  they 

IjKsuljects  for  the  judgment  of  my  fellow-citi- 

jicns)  but  my  private  motives  of  action — that 

[which  prom|ite(l  me  to  take  the  part  which  I 

I  my  have  done,  upon  great  measures  during 

I  their  pro?;rcss  in  the  national  councils,  can  be 

I  known  only  to  the*  Great  Searcher  of  the  human 

[heart  and  myself;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  par- 

Idoned  for  repeating  again  a  declaration  which  I 

Imade  tliirty  years  ago :  that  whatever  error  I 

Imay  have  committed — and  doubtless  I  have 

Icommitted  many  during  my  public  service — I 

linay  ap|)cal  to  the  Divine  Searcher  of  hearts  for 

Ithc  truth  of  the  declaration  which  I  now  make, 

Imth  pride  and  contidcncc,  that  I  have  been 

Ktuated  by  no  personal  motives — that  I  have 

sought  no  personal  aggrandizement — no  promo- 

|tionfrom  the  advocacy  of  those  various  meas- 

ires  on  which  I  have  been  called  to  act— that  1 

lnTc  had  an  eye,  a  single  eye,  a  heart,  a  single 

art,  ever  devoted  to  what  appeared  to  bo  the 

(St  interests  of  the  country." 
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With  this  retrospection  of  his  own  course 
was  readily  associated  the  recollection  of  the 
friends  who  had  supported  him  in  his  long  and 
eventful,  and  sometimes,  stormy  career. 

"  But  I  have  not  been  imsustnined  during  thia 
long  course  of  public  service.  Every  where  on 
this  widespread  continent  have  I  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  possessing  warm-hearted,  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  devoted  friends  —  friends  who 
knew  me,  and  appreciated  justly  tho  motives  by 
which  I  have  boon  actuated.  To  them,  if  I  had 
language  to  make  suitable  acknowledgments,  I 
would  now  take  leave  to  present  them,  as  being 
all  the  oilbring  that  I  can  make  for  their  long 
continued,  pcrseverbg  and  devoted  friendship." 

These  were  general  thanks  to  tho  whole  body 
of  his  friends,  and  to  the  whole  extent  of  his 
country ;  but  thero  were  special  thanks  due  to 
nearer  friends,  and  the  home  State,  which  had 
then  stood  by  him  for  forty-five  years  (and 
which  still  stood  by  liim  ten  years  more,  and 
until  death),  and  fervidly  and  impressively  he 
acknowledged  this  domestic  debt  of  gratitude 
and  all'ection. 

"  But,  sir,  if  I  have  a  difficulty  in  giving  ut- 
terance to  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude which  fill  my  heart  towards  my  friends, 
dispersed  throughout  tliis  continent,  what  shall 
I  Bay — what  can  I  say — at  all  commensurate 
with  my  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  that  State 
whose  humble  servitor  I  am  ?  I  migrated  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky  nearly  forty-five  years  ago.  I 
went  thero  as  an  orphan,  who  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  majority — who  had  never  recognized 
a  father's  smile — poor,  penniless,  without  the 
favor  of  the  great — with  an  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate education,  limited  to  tho  means  applica- 
ble to  such  a  boy  ; — but  scarcely  had  I  set  foot 
upon  that  generous  soil,  before  I  was  caressed 
with  parental  fondness — patronized  with  boun- 
tiful munificence — and  I  may  add  to  this,  that 
her  choicest  honors,  often  unsolicited,  have  been 
freely  showered  upon  me ;  and  when  I  stood,  as 
it  were,  in  tho  darkest  moments  of  human  ex- 
istence— abandoned  by  tho  world,  calumniated 
by  a  largo  portion  of  my  own  countrymen,  she 
threw  around  mo  her  impenetrable  shield,  and 
bore  me  aloft,  and  repelled  the  attacks  of  ma- 
lignity and  calumny,  by  which  I  was  assailed. 
Sir,  it  is  to  me  an  unspeakable  pleasure  that  I 
am  shortly  to  return  to  her  friendly  limits ; 
and  that  I  shall  finally  deposit  (and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  that  day  arrives)  my  last  reinaina 
under  her  generous  soil,  with  tho  remains  of  her 
gallant  and  patriotic  sons  who  have  preceded  mo." 

After  this  grateful  overflow  of  feelings  to 
faithful  friends  and  country,  came  some  notice 
of  foes,  whom  ho  might  forgive,  but  not  forget. 
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"  Yet,  sir,  during  this  long  period,  I  have  not 
escaped  the  fate  of  other  public  men,  in  this  and 
other  countries.  I  have  been  often,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  object  of  bitter  and  unmeasured  de- 
traction and  calumny.  I  have  borne  it,  I  will 
not  say  always  with  composure,  but  I  have 
borne  it  without  creating  any  disturbance.  I 
have  borne  it,  waiting  in  unshaken  and  un- 
doubting  confidence,  that  the  triumphs  of  truth 
and  justice  would  ultimately  prevail ;  and  that 
time  would  settle  all  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
settled.  I  have  borne  them  under  the  convic- 
tion, of  which  no  injustice,  no  wrong,  no  injury 
could  deprive  me,  that  I  did  not  deserve  them, 
and  that  He  to  whom  we  are  all  to  be  finally 
and  ultimately  responsible,  would  acquit  me, 
whatever  injustice  I  might  experience  at  the 
hands  of  my  fellow-men." 

This  was  a  general  reference  to  the  attacks 
and  misrepresentations  with  which,  in  common 
with  all  eminent  public  men  of  decided  charac- 
ter, he  had  been  assailed ;  but  there  was  a  re- 
cent and  offensive  imputation  upon  him  which 
galled  him  exceedingly — as  much  so  for  the 
source  from  which  it  came  as  for  the  oflcnce 
itself:  it  was  the  imputation  of  the  dictator- 
ship, lavished  upon  him  during  the  extra  ses- 
sion ;  and  having  its  origin  with  Mr.  Tyler  and 
his  friends.  This  stung  him,  coming  from  that 
source — Mr.  Tj'ler  having  attained  his  highest 
honors  through  his  friendship :  elected  senator 
by  his  friends  over  Mr.  Randolph,  and  taken 
up  for  Vice-President  in  the  whig  convention 
(whereby  he  became  both  the  pcoiond  and  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  republic)  on  account  of 
the  excessive  affection  which  he  displayed  for 
Mr.  (Hay.  To  this  recent,  and  most  offensive 
imputation,  he  replied  specially : 

"  Mr.  President,  a  recent  epithet  (I  do  not 
know  whetlier  for  the  purpose  of  honor  or  of 
dcgrailation)  has  been  applied  to  me ;  and  I 
have  been  held  up  to  the  country"  as  a  dictator ! 
Dictator !  Tiie  idea  of  dictatorship  is  urawn 
from  Iloman  institutions ;  and  thei-e,  when  it 
was  created,  the  person  who  was  invested  with 
this  treinenilous  atithority,  concentrated  in  his 
own  person  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  He 
exercised  imliinitcd  control  over  the  property 
and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth, 
lie  had  the  poiver  of  raising  armies,  and  of  rais- 
ing revenue  by  taxing  the  people.  If  I  have 
been  a  dictator,  what  liave  been  (ho  powers 
witli  which  I  have  been  clothed  ?  Have  1  pos- 
sessed an  army,. a  navy,  revenue?  Have  I  liad 
the  distribution  of  tlie  patronage  of  the  gorcrn- 
nient  ?  Have  I,  in  short,  possessed  any  power 
whatever?  Sir,  if  I  ha\o  been  a  dictator,  I 
think  those  wlio  apply  the  cpitliet  to  mo  must 
U  least  admit  two  tilings :   in  tlie  first  place, 


that  my  dictatorship  has  been  distinRuisheH  I™ 
no  cruel  executions,  stained  by  no  deed«  t 
blood,  soiled  by  no  act  of  dishonor.  And  th 
must  no  less  acknowledge,  in  the  second  pla« 
(though  I  do  not  know  when  its  coramencemeM 
bears  date,  but  I  suppose,  however,  that  it  Tin 
tended  to  bo  averred,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  extra  session),  that  if  I  have  bcenS 
cd  with,  or  have  usurped  the  dictatorship  T 
have  at  least  voluntarily  surrendered  the  uowop 
within  a  shorter  period  than  was  assimed  Z 
the  Roman  laws  for  its  continuance." 

Mr.  Clay  led  a  great  party,  and  for  a  hm 
time,  whether  he  dictated  to  it  or  not,  and  kept 
it  well    bound  together,  without   the  usual 
means  of  forming  and  leading  parties.    It  was 
a  marvel  that,  without  power  and  patronage 
(for  the  greater  part  of  his  career  was  passed  in 
opposition  as  a  mere  member  of  Congress)  he 
was  able  so  long  and  so  undividedly  to  keepso  I 
great  a  party  together,  and  lead  it  so  unresist.  | 
ingly.     The  marvel  was  solved  on  a  close  in- 
spection  of  his  character.    lie  Imd  great  talents,  I 
but  not  equal  to  some  whom  he  led.    He  had 
eloquence— superior  in  popular  efTect,  but  not 
equal  in  high  oratory  to  that  of  some  other?. 
But  his  temiKsrament  was  fer\id,  his  will  strong, 
and  his  courage  daring ;  and  tlicso  qualities, 
added  to  his  talents,  gave  him  the  lead  and  su- 
premacy in  his  party— where  ho  was  alwajs  I 
dominant,  but  twice  set  aside  by  the  politicians. 
It  was  a  gaUing  thing  to  the  President  Tyler, 
with  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  offi(i, to  1 
sec  himself  without  a  party,  and  a  mere  opposi- 
tion member  at  the  head  of  a  great  one-tlie  I 
solid  body  of  the  whigs  standing  firm  around  I 
Mr.  Clay,  while  only  soim  flankers  nndfol-( 
lowers  came  to  him ;  and  they  importunate  furl 
reward  until  they  got  it.    Dictatorship  to  a| 
natural  expression  of  resentment  under  siicil 
circumstances ;  and  accordingly  it  was  appliedl 
— and  lavishly — and  in  all  places;  intlieSm-l 
ate,  in  the  House,  in  the  public  press,  in  con- 
versation, and  in  the  manifesto  which  Mr,  Cast  j 
ing  put  out  to  detach  the  whigs  from  liiu),  fiotl 
they  all  forgot  to  tell  that  this  impiilwl  diclato^| 
ship  at  the  extra  session,  took  place  after  ttel 
defection  of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  win;:  party,  andl 
as  a  consequence  of  that  defecliou—s(ime  leader! 
being  necessary  to  keep  the  party  togetherl 
after  losing  the  two  chiefs  they  had  elected- 
one  lost  by  Providence,  the  other  by  trcaclieryJ 
This  account  settled,  he  turned  to  a  nin.T  wniif 
topic — that  of  friendship ;  and  to  make  atom 
lucnt,  reconciliation  and  peace  witti  all  thos 
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ators,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  with  whom  he 
liad  had  some  rough  encounters  in  the  fierce 
debate.  Unaffectedly  acknowledging  some  im- 
perfection of  temper,  he  implored  forgiveness 
from  all  whom  he  had  ever  offended,  and  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  friendship  to  every  brother 
member. 

"Mr.  President,  that  my  nature  is  vn-in,  my 
temper  ardent,  my  disposition  in  the  public  sei^ 
vice  enthusiastic,  I  am  ready  to  own.     But 
•hose  who  suppose  they  may  have  seen  any 
oroof  of  dictation  in  my  conduct,  have  only 
mistaken  that  ardor  for  what  I  at  least  sup- 
nosed  to  be  patriotic  exertions  for  fulfilling  the 
wishes  and  expectations  by  which  I  hold  this 
Kilt  •  they  have  only  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other.   Mr.  President,  during  my  long  and  ar- 
duous services  in  the  public  councils,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  eleven  years,  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  same  ardor  of  temperament  has  charac- 
terized my  actions,  and  has  no  doubt  led  me,  in 
tbe  beat  of  debate,  in  endeavoring  to  maintain 
my  opinions  in  reference  to  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  to 
uje  language  offensive,  and  susceptible  of  un- 
rracious  interpretation,  towards  my  brother 
senators.    If  there  be  any  who  entertain  a  feel- 
kig  of  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  any  circum- 
stance of  this  kind,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I 
m  make  the  amplest  apology.    And,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all, 
without  exception  and  without  reserve,  that  I 
leave  the  Senate  chamber  without  carrying 
with  me  to  my  retirement  a  single  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  towards  the  Senate  itself  or  any 
one  of  its  members.     I  go  from  it  under  the 
hope  that  we  shall  mutually  consign  to  per- 
petual oblivion  whatever  of  personal  animosities 
or  jealousies  may  have  arisen  between  us  (lur- 
ing the  repeated  collisions  of  mind  with  mind." 

I '  This  moving  appeal  was  strongly  responded 
I  to  in  spontaneous  advances  at  the  proper  time 
-<leferred  for  a  moment  by  a  glowin  5  and  mer- 
ited tribute  to  his  successor  (Mr.  Crittenden), 
I  and  his  own  solemn  farewell  to  the  ^^nate. 

"And  now,  allow  mo  to  submit  iho  motion 

I  which  is  the  object  that  induced  me  to  arise 

upon  this  occasion.     It  is  to  present  tho  crc- 

Identials  of  my  friend  and  successor,  who  is 

present  to  take  my  place.     If,  Mr.  President, 

I  any  void  could  bo  creatwl  by  my  withdrawal 

I  from  tho  Senate  of  tho  United  States,  it  will 

I  bo  filled  to  overflowing  by  my  worthy  succes- 

whoso  urbanity,  gallant  bearing,  steady 

lidhcrenco  to  principle,  rare    and    uncommon 

Ipoffers  of  debate,  are  well  known  already  in 

lidvanco  to  the  whole  Senate.    I  move  that  tho 

Icredentiids  he  received,  and  at  the  proper  mo- 

jinent  that  tho  oath  required  bo  administered. 

I  And  now,  in  retiring  as  I  am  aboiit  to  do  from 

Itbi!  Senate,  1  beg  leave  to  deposit  with  it  my 


fervent  wishes,  that  all  the  great  and  patriotic 
objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  may  be  ac- 
com-iUshed — that  the  destiny  designed  for  it  by 
tho  li'^r.srs  of  the  constitution  may  be  fulfilled 
— tho.  the  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  in 
^"'m'Tv  it  may  engage  for  the  good  of  our  com- 
mon country,  may  eventuate  in  the  restoration 
of  its  prosperity,  and  in  tho  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  her  honor  abroad,  and  her  best 
interests  at  home.  I  retire  from  you,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, I  know,  at  a  period  of  infinite  distress 
and  embarrassment.  I  wish  I  could  have  taken 
leave  of  tho  public  councils  under  more  favor- 
able auspices :  but  without  meaning  to  say  at 
this  time,  upon  whom  reproaches  should  fall  on 
account  of  that  unfortunate  condition,  I  think  I 
may  appeal  to  tho  Senate  and  to  the  countiy 
for  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  when  I  declare  that 
at  least  no  blame  on  account  of  these  embar- 
rassments and  distresses  can  justly  rest  at  my 
door.  May  the  blessings  of  Heaven  rest  upon 
the  heads  of  the  whole  Senate,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it ;  and  may  every  member  of  it  advance 
still  more  in  famo,  and  when  they  shall  retire 
to  the  bosoms  of  their  respective  constituencies, 
may  they  all  meet  there  thftt  most  joyous  antl 
grateful  of  all  human  rewards,  the  exclamation 
of  their  countrymen, '  well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.'  Mr.  President,  and  Mes- 
sieurs Senators,  I  bid  you,  one  and  all,  a  long, 
a  last,  a  friendly  farewell." 

Mr.  Preston  concluded  the  ceremony  by  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  He  said  he  had  well  ob- 
served from  the  deep  sensation  which  had  been 
sympathetically  manifested,  that  there  could  be 
but  little  inciiiiiition  to  go  on  with  business  in 
the  Senate,  antt  that  he  could  not  help  partici" 
pating  in  the  feeling  which  he  was  sure  univer- 
sally prevailed,  that  something  was  due  to  the 
occasion.  The  resignation  which  had  Just  taken 
place  was  an  epoch  in  the  i.nnals  of  the  country. 
It  would  undoubtedly  bo  so  considered  in  his- 
tory. And  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  bet- 
ter consult  the  feelings  of  the  Senate  than  by 
moving  an  adjournment:  which  motion  wa.'^ 
made  and  agreed  to.  Senators,  and  especially 
those  who  had  Imd  their  hot  words  with  the 
retiring  statesman,  now  released  front  official 
restraint,  went  up,  and  made  return  of  all  the 
kind  expressions  which  had  been  addressed  to 
them.  But  the  valedictory,  though  well  per- 
formed, did  not  escape  tho  criticism  of  senators, 
as  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  usages  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  kind-, 
and,  thus  far,  has  been  tho  last ;  and  it  might 
not  be  recommondablo  for  «.  7  one,  except 
another  Henry  Clay — if  another  should  over 
i  appear— to  attempt  its  iraitatioa 
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CHAPTER    XCVI. 

UILITABT  DEPAETMENT :  PROGEESS  OP  I.  i  EX- 
PENSK 

There  is  no  part  of  tho  working  of  :»je  govern- 
ment, at  which  that  part  of  the  citizens  who 
.  live  upon  their  own  industry  should  look  more 
closely,  than  into  its  expenditures.  The  pro- 
gress of  expense  in  every  branch  ;  f  the  public 
service  should  be  their  constant  care ;  and  for 
that  purpose  retrospective  views  are  necessary, 
and  comparisons  between  different  periods. 
A  preceding  chapter  has  given  seme  view  of 
this  progress  and  comparison  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment :  the  present  one  will  make  the  same 
retrospect  with  respect  to  the  army,  and  on  the 
same  principles — that  of  taking  the  aggregate 
expense  of  tho  department,  and  then  seeing  the 
effective  force  produced,  and  the  detailed  cost  of 
such  force.  Such  comparative  view  was  well 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Calhoun  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years — 1822  to  1842— in  the  debate  on 
the  naval  appropriations ;  and  it  furnishes  in- 
structive data  for  this  examination.    lie  said : 

"  I  shall  now  pass  to  the  military,  with  which 
1  am  more  familiar,  I  propose  to  confine  my  re- 
marks almost  entirely  to  the  army  proper,  in- 
cluding the  Jlilitary  Academy,  in  reference  to 
which  tho  information  is  more  full  and  minute. 
I  exclude  the  expenses  incident  to  the  Florida 
war,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  ordnance,  tho 
engineer,  the  topograi>hical,  the  Indian,  and  the 
pension  bureaus.  Instead  of  1823,  for  which 
there  is  no  ofllcial  and  exact  statement  of  tho 
expenses  of  the  army,  I  shall  take  1821,  for 
which  there  is  one  made  by  myself,  as  Secretary 
of  War,  and  for  tho  minute  correctness  of  which, 
I  can  vouch.  It  is  contained  in  a  report  made 
under  a  call  of  the  House  of  Kepresentativcs, 
and  comprises  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army  proper,  for  the  years  1818, 
'I'J,  '20,  and  '21,  respectivelj',  and  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  1823.  It  may  bo  proper  to 
add,  which  I  can  with  confidence,  that  the  com- 
parative expense  of  1823,  if  it  could  bo  ascer- 
tained, would  be  found  to  be  not  less  fuvorablo 
than  1821.  It  would  probably  be  something 
more  so. 

"With  these  remarks,  I  shall  begin  with  a 
comparison,  in  tho  first  place,  between  1821  and 
the  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  this  year. 
The  average  og^regat*  strength  of  tho  army  in 
(be  year  1821,  mcluding  officers,  professors,  ca- 


dets, and  soldier.^  was  8,109,  and  the  proDortinr 
of  oflHccrs,  mcludmg  tho  professors  of  the  Mill 
tary  Academy,  to  the  soldiers,  inchidine  cafi«*l" 
was  1  to  12  18-100,  and  the  expenditure  go  iRn' 
093  53,  equal  to  ^203  91  for  each  iMhtZ 
The  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  184"  i 
eluding  the  Military  Academy,  is  $4,451)  37(7  ]?■" 
The  actual  strength  of  the  army,  accordinc  to 
tho  return  accompanying  the  mcssivo  at  th 
opening  of  the  session,  was  11.1  C9.    Assuming' 
this  to  be  the  average  strength  for  this  year  and 
adding  for  the  average  number  of  tho  Academy 
professors  and  cadets,  300,  it  will  give  within  J 
very  small  fraction  ^390  f(;r  eacli  individual 
making  a  dilPerence  of  $130  in  fovor  of  Igoi' 
How  far  the  increase  of  ^lay,  and  the  additional" 
expense  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  compared 
to  other  descriptions  of  troops,  would  justify 
this  increase,  1  am  not  prepared  to  sav    In 
other  respects,  I  should  suppose,  there 'ouMit 
to  bo  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase,  as  the 
prices  of  clothing,  provisions,  forage,  ani  otlier 
articles  of  supply,  as  well  as  transportation  are 
I  presumOj  cheaper  than  in  1821.    Tlie  propor- 
tion of  ofhcers  to  solders  I  would  suppose  to  be 
less  in  1842,  than  in  1821,  and  of  course,  as  far 
as  that  has  influence,  the  expense  of  the 'former 
ought  to  be  less  per  man  than  the  latter.  With 
this  brief  and  imperfect  comparison  between  the 
expense  of  1821  and  the  estimates  for  this  rear 
I  shall  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  full  comi 
parison  between  the  former  and  the  3'car  IS3r, 
I  select  that  year,  because  the  strength  of  the 
army,  and  the  i)roportion  of  officers  to  men  (a 
very  material  point  as  it  relates  to  the  exjiendi- 
turo)  are  almost  exactly  the  same. 

''  On  turning  to  document  1G5  (IF.  R.,  2d  sc;;., 
2Gth  Con.),  a  letter  will  be  found  from  the  then 
Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Poinsett)  giving  a  com- 
parative statement,  in  detail,  of  the  expense  of 
the  army  proper,  including  the  Militarj-  Acad- 
emy, for  the  yeai.j  1837,  '38,  '39  and  '40.  The 
strength  of  the  army  for  the  iirst  of  these  ycara, 
including  othcers,  professors,  cailels,  and  Eoiiiicis.' 
was  8,107,  Ix'ing  two  less  than  in  1821.  The 
proportion  of  ollicers  and  professors,  to  the  ca- 
dets and  soldiers,  11  40-100,  being  72-100  more 
than  1821.     The  expenditure  for  1837.  §3,308. 
Oil,  being  $1,127,918  more  than  1821.  The 
cost  per  man,  including  ollicers,  ])rofcssors,  ca- 
dets, and  soldiers,  was  in  1837  $408,03,  exceed- 
ing that  of  1821  by  $144  12  per  man.  It  appean 
by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  expense 
per  man  rose  in  1838  to  $404  35 ;  but  it  is  due 
to  tho  head  of  the  department,  at  the  time,  to 
say,  that  it  declined  under  his  adminLstration, 
tho  next  year,  to  $381  05  ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent, to  $380  C3,    There  is  no  statement  for 
tlie  year  1841 ;  but  as  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  prices,  there  ought  to  be  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  tho  cost,  especially  during  lbs 
present  year,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  so 
great  a  decline  in  almost  every  article  whkii 
enters  into  the  consumption  of  the  army.  In- 
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soining  that  the  average  strength  of  the  army 
'U  be  kept  equal  to  the  return  accompanying 
the  President's  mesaage,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  year  should  be  reduced  to  the  stand- 
ard of  1821,  the  expense  of  the  army  would  not 
exceed  $2,895,686,  making  a  difference,  com- 
pared with  the  estimates,  of  ^1,557,684 ;  but 
that,  from  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  greater 
e.mcnse  of  the  dragoons,  cannot  be  expected. 
Having  no  certain  information  how  much  the 
expenses  are  necessarily  increased  from  those 
cau^s,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to 
be  the  actual  reductions;  but,  unless  the  increase 
of  pay  and  the  increased  cost  because  of  tlje 
teigoo'ns  are  very  great,  it  ought  to  be  very 
considerable.  .    ,o,„  . 

"I  found  the  expense  or  the  army  m  1818,  m- 
ciudingthe  Military  Academy,  to  bo  $3,702,495, 
atacost  of  $1451  57  per  man,  includiiig  officers, 
Drofe«ors,  cadets,  and  soldiers,  and  reduced  it 
•nisi  to $2,180,098,  at  a  cost  of  $203  91 ;  and 
niakin"  a  difference  between  the  two  years,  in  the 
amre^te  expenses  of  the  army,  of  $1,522,397, 
and  .§185  GG  per  man.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
weat  Ihll  in  prices  in  the  interval ;  but  allowing 
tor  that,  by  adding  to  the  price  of  every  article 
entering  into  the  supplies  of  the  army,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  price  of  1818,  there 
ns  still  a  difference  in  the  cost  per  man  of 
81(i3  95.  This  great  reduction  was  effected 
without  stinting  the  service  or  diminishing  the 
supplies,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  increased  in  both,  espc- 
ci,ili"-  the  latter.  It  wa.s  effected  through  an 
efficient  organization  of  the  staff,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  able  officers  placed  at  tho  head 
of  each  of  its  divisions.  Tho  cause  o?  the  great 
cspcnsc  at  the  former  period,  was  found  to  be 
principally  in  the  neglect  of  public  property,  and 
the  application  of  it  to  uses  not  warranted  by 
law.  There  is  less  scope,  doubtless,  for  refor- 
mation in  tho  army  now.  I  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  that  tho  universal  extravagance  which 
fcrraded  the  country  for  so  many  years,  and 
wliich  incrca.«ed  so  greatly  the  expenses  both 
of  government  and  individuals,  has  left  much 
room  for  reform  in  this,  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  the  service." 

This  is  an  instructive  period  at  which  to  look. 

Iln  the  year  1821,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  was  Sccre- 

Itary  at  War,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  mili- 

Itary  service  (officers  and  cadets  included)  was, 

|in  round  numbers,  264  dollars  per  man :  in  tlie 

ar  1839,  when  Mr.  Poinsett  was  Secretary, 

ind  the  Florida  war  on  hand,  the  cost  per  man 

s  380  dollars :  in  the  year  1842,  the  second 

^e»r  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  the  Blorida. 

r  still  continumg,  it  was  390  dollars  per  man : 

loif,  in  1855,  it  is  about  1,000  dollars  a  man. 

Ihus,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  tho  army  has  in- 

«d  near  three  fold  in  tho  short  space  of 


about  one  dozen  years.  The  same  result  will 
be  shown  by  taking  the  view  of  these  increased 
expenses  in  a  different  form — that  of  aggregates 
of  men  and  of  cost.  Thus,  the  aggregate  of 
the  army  in  1821  was  8,109  men,  and  tho  ex- 
pense was  $2,180,093 :  in  1839  the  aggregate 
of  tho  army  was  about  8,000  men — the  cost 
$3,308,000:  in  1842  the  re,'urn  of  the  army 
was  11,169 — the  appropriatioa  asked  for,  and 
obtained  $4,453,370.  Now,  18o4,  the  aggregate 
of  the  army  is  10,342— the  appropriations  ten 
millions  and  three  quarters !  vhat  is  to  say, 
witli  nearly  one  thousand  men  less  than  in 
1842,  the  cost  is  upwards  of  six  millions  more. 
Such  is  tho  progress  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  army — fully  keeping  up  with  that  in  the 
navy. 

In  a  debate  upon  retrenchment  at  this  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Adams  proposed  to  apply  the  pruning 
knife  at  the  right  place — tho  army  and  navy : 
ho  did  not  fnclude  the  civil  and  diplomatic, 
which  gave  no  sign  at  that  time  of  attaining 
its  present  ononnous  proportions,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  naval  and  military  expenditure. 
After  ridiculing  tho  picayune  attempts  at  re- 
trenchment by  piddling  at  stationery  and  tape, 
and  messengers'  pay,  he  pointed  to  the  army 
and  navy ;  and  said : 

"  There  you  may  retrench  millions !  in  the 
expenses  of  Congress,  you  retrench  picayunes. 
You  never  will  retrench  for  tho  benefit  of  tho 
people  of  this  country,  till  you  retrench  the 
army  and  navy  twenty  millions.  And  yet  ho 
had  heard  of  bringing  down  the  expenditures 
of  tho  government  to  twenty  millions.  Was 
this  great  retrenchment  to  be  effected  by  cutting 
off  the  paper  of  members,  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pages,  and  cutting  down  the  salaries  of 
tho  door-keepers'?  IIow  much  could  be  re- 
trenched in  that  way  ?  If  there  was  to  be  any 
i-eul  retrenchment,  it  must  be  in  the  army  and 
navy.  A  sincere  and  honest  determination  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government,  was  the 
spirit  of  a  very  hirgc  portion  of  the  two  parties 
in  tho  House ;  and  that  was  a  spirit  in  which 
tho  democracy  had  more  merit  than  the  other 
party.  II(»  came  hero  as  an  humble  follower  of 
those  who  went  for  retrenchment ;  and,  so  help 
him  God,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  seat  here,  ho 
would  continue  to  urge  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditures  of  tho  military  and  naval  force. 
Well,  what  was  tho  corresponding  action  of  tho 
Executive  on  this  subject?  It  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  expenditures  both  for 
tho  army  and  navy.  They  had  estimates  fram 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of  twenty  mil- 
lions.    The  additions  proposed  to  tho  armed 
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fbrce,  as  he  observed  yesterday,  fifteen  millions 
would  not  provide  for.  Where  was  the  spirit 
of  retrenchment  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
which  Congress  had  a  right  to  expect  1  How 
had  he  met  the  spirit  manifested  by  Congress 
for  retrenchment  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
government  ?  By  words — words— and  nothing 
else  but  words." 

A.  retrenchment,  to  bo  effectual,  requires  the 
President  to  take  the  lead,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  did 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 
A  solitary  member,  or  oven  several  members 
acting  together,  could  do  but  little:  but  they 
should  not  on  that  account  forbear  to  "cnj 
aloud  aiid  spare  not."  Their  voice  may  wake 
up  the  people,  and  lead  to  the  election  of  a 
President  who  will  be  on  the  side  of  republican 
economy,  instead  of  royal  extravagance.  This 
writer  is  not  cei'toin  that  20  millions,  on  these 
two  heads,  could  have  been  retrenched  at  the 
time  Mr.  Adams  spoke ;  but  he  is  sure  of  it 
now. 


CHAPTER    XCVII. 

PAPER  MONEY  PAYMENTS;  ATTEMPTED  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT:  EE8ISTED:  MB.  BEN- 
TON'S 8PEECIL 

The  long  continued  struggle  between  paper 
money  and  gold  was  now  verging  to  a  crisis. 
The  gold  bill,  rectifying  the  erroneous  valuation 
of  that  metal,  had  passed  in  1834 :  an  influx  of 
gold  coin  followed.  In  seven  years  the  specie 
currency  had  gonevp  from  twenty  millions  to 
ono  hundred.  There  was  five  times  as  much 
specie  i»^  the  country  as  there  was  in  1832, 
when  the  currency  was  boasted  to  bo  solid 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Slates.  There  was  as  much  as  the  current 
bisiness  of  the  country  and  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  use:  for  these  100  millions,  if 
allowed  to  circulate  tend  to  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  in  every  ten  handd  that  they  passed 
through,  would  do  tho  business  of  ono  thou- 
«and  millions.  Still  the  administration  was 
persistent  in  its  attempts  to  obtain  a  paper 
money  currency :  and  the  national  bank  having 
failed,  and  all  the  efforts  to  get  up  paper  money 
machines  (under  the  names  of  fiscal  agent, 
dscal  corporation,  and  exchequer  board)  hav- 


ing proved  abortive,  recourse  was  had  to  trea 
sury  notes,  with  the  quality  of  re-issuability  at 
tached  to  them.  Previous  issues  had  been  upo 
tho  footing  of  any  other  promissory  note:  whtn 
once  paid  at  the  treasury,  it  was  cxtingiiighed 
and  cancelled.    Now  they  were  made  rc-issu 
able,  like  common  bank  notes;  and  a  limited 
issue  of  five  millions  of  dollars  became  unlimited 
from  its  faculty  of  successive  emission,    'fh 
new  administration  converted  these  notes  into 
currency,  to  bo  offered  to  the  creditors  of  the 
government   in  tho  proportion  of  two-thirdj 
paper,  and  one-third  specie ;  and,  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  head  against  the  goveni- 
ment,  the  mass  of  the  creditors  were  constr^m- 
ed  to  take  their  dues  in  this  compound  of  paper 
and  specie.    Jlr.  Benton  determined  to  resist 
it,  and  to  make  a  case  for  the  consideration  and 
.luJgment  of  Congress  and  the  country,  with  the 
view  of  exposing  a  forced  unconstitutional  ten- 
der, and  inciting  the  country  to  a  general  resist- 
ance.   For  this  purpose  he  had  a  check  dwwii 
for  a  few  days'  compensation  as  senator,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  messenger  for  collec- 
tion, inscribed,  "  the  hard,  or  a  protest."  Thu 
hard  was  not  delivered :  the  protest  followed; 
and  Mr.  Benton  then  broi^ght  the  case  before 
tho  Senate,  and  the  people,  in  a  way  w'ich  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  register  of  the  Congress  de- 
bates (and  which  were  suflBcient  for  their  ob- 
jects as  tho  forced  tender  of  the  paper  monor 
was  immediately  stopped) : 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  offer  a  resolution,  and  to  I 
precede  it  with  some  remarks,  bottomed  upon  a  I 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  lie 
would  read.    lie  then  read  as  follows : 

[COMPENSATION  NO.  US.] 

OrnoE  OF  Seoretabv  or  tjik  Senatr  o»  the  U,  6.  i. 
Wasiiinuton,  SUtJanmn',]i&  | 
Cashier  of  the  Bnnk  of  Washington, 

Pay  to  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bknton,  or  order  | 
one  hundred  and  forty-t^s  o  dollars. 
^142        (Signed)    Asp.dry  Dickens, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate.  I 
(Endorsed).     tS-  «  The  hard,  or  amoltit. 
"Thomas  H.taox," 

DiBTBirr  OP  Columbia, 

Waslilngton  County,  Bet: 

Be  it  known.  That  on  the  thirty-first  davof  I 
January,  1842, 1,  George  Sweeny,  Notary  Pub- 1 
lie,  by  lawful  authority  duly  commissioned  anil  I 
sworn,  dwelling  in  tho  County  and  Dislrictj 
aforesaid,  at  tho  request  of  tho  honarablil 
Thomas  II.  Benton,  presented  at  the  buk  of  I 
Washington,  the  original  check  whereof  tlii| 
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a  resolution,  anJ  to 

[•ks,  bottomed  upon  1 

hand,  and  which  lie  I 

as  follows : 


.'jove  is  a  t™®  '^^h  •"**  demanded  there  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  money  in  the  said  check 
sBCcifled,  whereunto  the  cashier  of  said  bank 
^wcred :  "  The  whole  amount  cannot  bo  paid 
in  specie  as  treasury  notes  alone  have  been  de- 
osited  iiere  to  meet  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate's checks ;  but  I  am  ready  to  pay  this  check 
in  one  treasury  note  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  residue 

In  RHCCiC* 

Therefore  I,  the  said  notary,  at  the  request 
aforesaid,  have  protested,  and  by  these  presents 
Jo  solemnly  protest,  against  the  drawer  and 
endorser  of  this  said  check,  and  all  others  whom 
it  doth  or  may  concern,  for  all  costs,  exchange, 
or  re-exchange,  charges,  damages,  and  interests, 
suffered  and  to  be  suffered  for  want  of  pay- 
ment thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  alBxed  my  Seal 
[seal]    jjotarial,  this  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1842. 

George  Swkesy, 
Notary  Public. 
.  Protesting.  $1  75. 
Kecorded  in  Protest  Book,  G.  S.  No.  4,  page  315. 

Mr.  B.  said  this  paper  explained  itself.    It 
was  a  check  and  a  protest.    The  check  was 
headed  '•compensation.^'  and  was  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  so  much  pay  duo 
to  bim  (Mr.  B.)  for  his  per  diem  attendance  in 
Congress.   It  hud  been  presented  at  the  proper 
place  for  payment,  and  it  would  bo  seen  by  the 
protest  that  payment  was  refused,  unless  he 
(Mr.  B.)  would  consent  to  receive  two-thirds 
paper  and  about  one-third  specie.    lie  objected 
to  tills,  and  endorsed  upon  the  check,  as  an  in- 
stru  ion  to  the  messenger  who  carried  it,  these 
words :  "  Tlie  hard,  or  a  nrotest."    Under  in- 
structions the  protest  came,  and  with  it  nota- 
rial fees  to  the  amount  of  ^1,75,  which  were 
paid  in  the  hard.    Mr.  B.  said  this  was  what 
had  happened  to  himself,  here  at  the  seat  of 
government ;  and  he  presumed  the  same  thing 
was  happening  to  others,  and  all  over  the  Union. 
He  presumed  the  time  had  arrived  when  paper 
money  payments,  and  forced  tenders  of  treasury 
aotcs,  were  to  be  universal,  and  when  evevy 
citizen  would  have  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
he  would  submit  to  the  imposition  upon  his 
rights,  and  to  the  outrage  upon  the  Constitution, 
I  which  such  a  state  of  thmgs  involved.    Some 
might  not  be  in  a  situation  ta  submit.  Necessity, 
sLMnger  tlian  any  law,  might  compel  many  to 
mbmit',  but  there  were  others  who  were  in  a 
iltuationto  resist;  and,  though  attended  with 


some  loss  and  inconvenience,  it  was  their  duty 
to  do  so.  Tyranny  must  be  resisted ;  oppres- 
sion must  bo  resisted ;  violation  of  the  Oonsti* 
tution  must  be  resisted;  folly  or  wickedness 
must  be  resisted ;  otherwise  there  is  an  end  of 
law,  of  liberty,  and  of  right.  The  government 
becomes  omnipotent,  and  rides  and  rules  over  a 
prostrate  country,  as  it  pleases.  Eesistance 
to  the  tyranny  or  folly  of  a  government  be- 
comes a  sacred  duty,  which  somebody  must 
perform,  ad  the  performance  of  which  is  al- 
ways disagreeable,  and  sometimes  expensive 
and  hazardous.  Mr.  Hampden  resisted  the 
payment  of  ship  money  in  England :  and  his 
resistance  cost  him  money,  time,  labor,  losses 
of  every  kind,  and  eventually  the  loss  of  his 
life.  Ilis  share  of  the  ship  money  was  only 
twenty  shillings,  and  a  suggestion  of  self-in- 
terest would  have  required  him  to  submit  to 
the  imposition,  and  put  up  with  the  injury. 
But  a  feeling  of  patriotism  prompted  him  to  re- 
sist for  others,  not  for  himself — to  resist  for  ihe 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  resist  for  them- 
selves ;  and,  above  all,  to  resist  for  the  sake  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  trampled  under 
fool  by  a  weak  king  and  a  profligate  minister. 
Mr.  Hampden  resisted  the  payment  of  ship 
money  to  save  the  people  of  England  from  op- 
pression, and  the  constitution  from  violation. 
Some  person  must  resist  the  payment  of  paper 
money  here,  to  save  the  people  from  oppression, 
and  the  Constitution  from  violation ;  and  if  per- 
sons in  station,  and  at  the  seat  of  government 
will  not  do  it,  who  shall  ?  Sir,  resistance  must 
bo  made ;  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
Constitution  demands  it.  It  must  bo  made  here : 
for  here  is  the  source  and  presence  of  the 
tyranny.  It  must  be  made  by  some  one  in  sta- 
tion :  for  tho  voice  of  those  in  private  life  could 
not  bo  heard.  Some  one  must  resist,  and  for 
want  of  a  more  suitable  person,  I  find  my- 
self under  the  necessity  of  doing  it — and  I  do  it 
with  tho  less  rcluaauce  because  it  is  in  my  lino, 
as  a  hard-money  man ;  and  because  I  do  not  deem 
it  quite  as  dangerous  to  resist  our  paper  money 
administration  as  Hampden  found  it  to  resist 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact,  and  the 
case  which  I  present  is  neither  a  first  one,  nor 
a  solitary  one.  The  whig  administration,  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  is  withcut  money, 
and  without  credit,  and  with  no  other  means  of 
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keeping  up  but  by  forced  payments  of  paper 
money,  which  it  strikes  from  day  to  day  to  force 
into  the  hands,  and  to  stop  the  mouths  of  its 
importunate  creditors.  This  is  its  condition ; 
and  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  folly  which 
threw  away  the  land  revenue — which  repealed 
the  hard  money  clause  of  the  independent  treas- 
ury— which  repealed  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  small  notes  by  the  federal  government — 
which  has  made  war  upon  gold,  and  protected 
paper — and  which  now  demands  the  cstslblish- 
ment  of  a  national  manufactoi-y  of  paper  money 
for  the  general  and  permanent  use  of  the  federal 
government.  Its  present  condition  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  these  measures ;  and  bad  as  it  is, 
it  must  be  fur  worse  if  the  people  do  not  soon 
compel  a  return  to  the  hard  money  and  economy 
of  the  democratic  administrations.  This  ad- 
ministration came  into  power  upon  a  promise  to 
carry  on  the  government  upon  thirteen  millions 
per  annum ;  the  firet  year  is  not  yet  out ;  it  has 
already  had  a  revenue  of  twenty  odd  millions,  a 
loan  bill  for  twelve  millions,  a  tax  bill  for  eight 
or  ten  millions,  a  treasury  note  bill  for  Gve  mil- 
lions :  and  with  all  this,  it  declares  a  deficit,  and 
shows  its  insolvency,  by  denying  money  to  it , 
creditors,  and  forcing  them  to  receive  paper,  cr 
to  go  without  pay.  In  a  sciuson  of  profound 
peace,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  Vhig  admin- 
istration, this  is  the  condition  of  the  country ! 
a  condition  which  must  fill  the  bosom  of  every 
friend  to  our  form  of  government  with  grief  and 
shame. 

Sir,  a  war  upon  the  currency  of  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  many  years ;  and  the 
heroes  of  that  war  are  now  in  power.  They 
have  ridiculed  gold,  and  persecuted  it  in  ever)- 
way,  and  exhausted  their  wits  in  sarcasms  upon 
it  and  its  friends.  The  humbug  gold  bill  was 
their  favorite  phrase ;  and  among  other  exhibi- 
tions in  contempt  of  this  bill  and  its  authors, 
were  a  couple  of  public  displays — one  in  May, 
1837,  the  other  in  the  autumnof  1840— at  Wheel- 
ing, in  Virginia,  by  two  gentlemen  (  XIi .  Tyler  and 
Mr.  "Webster),  now  high  functionaries  in  this 
government,  in  which  empty  purses  were  held 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  crowd,  in  derision 
of  the  gold  bill  and  its  authors.  Sir,  that  bill 
was  passed  in  June,  1834 ;  and  from  that  day 
down  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  paid  ia  gold. 
Every  one  of  us  had  gold  that  chose  it.  Now 
the  Bocnc  is  reversed.     Gold  is  gone ;  paper  has 


come.  Forced' payments,  and  forced  tenders  of 
paper,  is  the  law  of  the  whig  administration! 
and  e  npty  purses  may  now  bo  held  up  with 
truth,  and  with  sorrow,  as  the  emblem  both  of 
the  administration  and  its  creditors. 

The  cause  of  this  disgraceful  state  of  things 
3Ir.  B.  said,  he  would  not  further  invcsti"ate  at 
present.  The  remedy  was  the  point  now  to  he 
attended  to.  The  government  creditor  was  suf- 
fering :  the  constitution  was  bleeding ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  was  sinking  into  discrace- 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  so  many  disasters.  Up,  Jir.  B.  saw 
the  remedy ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  apply 
it.  The  power  was  in  c  the:  hands ;  and  to  them 
he  would  wish  to  commit  the  inquiry  which  the 
present  condition  of  things  imperiously  required 
of  Congress  to  muke. 

Mt.  B.  said  here  wah  s  forced  payment  of  pa- 
per  money — a  fovcod  tender  of  j)aper  monev— 
and  forced  loans  from  the  citizens.    The  loan  to 
be  forced  out  of  him  was  $100,  at  0  percent.- 
but  he  had  not  the  money  to  lend,  and  should 
resist  the  loan.    Those  wlio  have  monev  will 
not  lend  it,  and  wisely  refuse  to  lend  it  to  an 
administration  which  throws  away  its  rich  pearl 
— thi)  land  revenue.     The  senator  from  Xorth 
Carolina  [Mr.  Mangum]  i-'-^^oscs  a  reduction  ot 
the  pay  of  the  members  by  way  of  relief  to  ilie 
Treasury-,  but  Mr.  B.  had  no  notion  of  submit- 
ting to  it:  he  had  no  notion  of  submitting  to  a 
deduction  of  his  pay  to  enable  an  adniini-tration 
to  riot  in  extravagance,  and  to  expend  in  a  sin- 
gle illegal  commission  in  New  York  (the  Poin- 
dexter  custom  house   inquisition),  more  than 
the  whole  proposed  saviiip;  from  the  memlxrs' 
pay  would  amount  to.     lie  had  no  notion  of 
submitting  to  such  curtailments,  and  woiiM  pre- 
fer the  true  remedy,  that  of  restoring  the  land ! 
revenue  to  its  proper  destination ;  and  al.o re-  j 
storing  economy,  democracy,  and  hard  monovto 
power. 

Jlr.  Benton  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted : 

"  Rcsoh-ed,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
payments  now  made,  or  o<lered  to  bo  made,  by 
the  federal  government  to  its  creditors.  Whe- 
tiicr  the  same  are  made  in  hard  monfcy  or  in  pa- 
per money  ?  Whether  the  creditors  have  their 
option?  Whether  the  government  pajwr  b  at 
a  discount  ?  And  what  remedy,  if  any,  is  news- 
sary  to  enable  the  government  to  keep  its  &ith 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII. 

CASE  OF  THE  AMEUICAN  BKIO  CREOLE,  WITH 
SLAVES  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS,  CARRIED  BY 
SIlTISY  INTO  NASSAU,  AND  THE  SLAVES 
UDEE.VTED. 

At  this  time  took  place  one  of  those  liberations 
of  slaves  in  voyages  between  our  own  ports,  of 
(fhich  therc  had  already  been  four  instances ; 
bat  no  one  under  circumstances  of  such  crime 
ind  outrage.    Mutiny,  piracy,  and  bloodshed 
tccompanied  this  fifth  instance  of  slaves  libe- 
rated by  British  authorities  while  on  the  voy- 
iw  from  one  American  port  to  another.     The 
bri"  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  had  sailed 
from  Norfolk  for  New  Orleans,  among  other  cargo, 
hiving  135  slaves  on  board.    When  out  a  week, 
ind  near  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  slaves,  or  rather  nineteen  of 
them,  in  the  night,  manifcsti".g  itself  instantly 
ind  unexpectedly  upon  the  ofBcers  and  crew  of 
the  brig,  and  the  passengers.    The  mutineers, 
irmed  with  knives  and  hdndspikes,  rushed  to 
the  cabin,  where  the  officers  not  on  duty,  the 
rie  and  children  of  the  captain,  and  passengers 
were  asleep.    They  were  knocked  down,  8tal> 
bed  and  killed,  except  as  they  could  save  them- 
selves in  the  dark.    In  a  few  minutes  the  muti- 
neers were  masters  of  the  vessel,  and  proceeded 
to  arrange  things  according  to  their  mind.    All 
the  slaves  except  the  19  were  confined  in  the 
hold,  and  great  apprehensions  entertained  of 
them,  as  they  had  refused  to  join  in  the  mutinj-, 
many  of  them  weeping  and  praying — some  en- 
deavoring to  save  their  masters,  and  others  hid- 
ing to  save  themselves.    The  living,  among  the 
officers,  crew  and  passengers  were  hunted  np, 
and  their  lives  spared  to  work  the  ship.    Tliey 
first  demanded  that  they  should  bo  carried  to 
Liberia— a  design  which  was  relinquished  upon 
representations  that  there  was  not  water  and 
provisions  for  a  quarter  of  the  voj'age.    They 
then  demanded  to  go  to  a  British  island,  and 
placing  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  against  the 
breast  of  the  severely  wounded  captain,  menaced 
tim  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  comply 


with  their  demand.  Of  course  he  complied,  and 
steered  for  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  Providence. 
The  lives  of  his  wife  and  children  were  spared , 
and  they,  with  other  surviving  whites,  were  or- 
dered into  the  forward  hold.  Masters  of  the 
ship,  the  10  mutineers  took  possession  of  the 
cabin— ate  there — and  had  their  consultations 
in  that  place.  All  the  other  slaves  were  rigor- 
ously confined  in  the  hold,  and  fears  expressed 
that  they  would  rise  on  the  mutineers.  Not 
one  joined  them.  The  affidavits  of  the  master 
and  crew  taken  at  Nassau,  say : 

"  None  but  the  19  weiit  into  the  cabin.  They 
ate  in  the  cabin,  and  others  ate  on  deck  as  they 
had  ione  the  whole  voyage.    The  19  were  fre- 
quently closely  engaged  in  secret  conversation, 
but  the  others  took  no  part  in  it,  and  appeared 
not  to  share  in  their  confidence.     The  others 
were  quiet  and  did  not  associate  with  the  muti- 
neers. The  only  words  that  passed  between  the 
others  and  the  19,  were  when  the  others  asked 
them  for  water  or  {/rub,  or  something  of  the 
kind.    The  others  were  kept  under  as  much  as 
the  whites  were.    The  19  drank  liquor  in  the 
cabin  and  invited  the  whites  to  join  them,  but 
not  the  other  negroes.  Madison,  the  ring-leader, 
gave  orders  that  the  cooking  for  all  but  the  19 
should  be  as  it  was  before,  and  appointed  the 
same  cook  for  them.    The  nineteen  said  that  all 
they  had  done  was  for  their  freedom.     The 
others  said  nothing  about  it.    They  were  much 
afraid  of  the  nineteen.    They  remained  forward 
of  the  mainmast.  The  nineteen  took  possession 
of  the  after  part  of  the  brig,  and  stayed  there 
the  whole  time  or  were  on  watch.    The  only 
knives  found  after  the  afi"ray,  were  two  sheath 
knives  belonging  to  the  sailors.    The  captain's 
bowic  knife  and  the  jack  knife.    None  of  the 
other  negroes  had  any  other  knives.     Madison 
sometimes  had  the  bowie  knife,  and  sometimes 
Ben  had  it.  No  other  negro  was  seen  with  that 
knife.    On  Jlonday  afternoon  Madison  got  the 
pistol  from  one  of  the  nineteen,  and  said  ho  did 
not  wish  them  to  have  any  arms  when  they 
reached  Nassau.     The   nineteen  paraded  the 
deck  armed,  while  the  other  negroes  behaved 
precisely  as  they  had  done  before  the  mutiny. 
About  10  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  tiie  8th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1841,  they  made  the  light  of  Abaco. 
Ben  had  the  gun.    About  10  o'clock  p.  Ji.  he 
fired  at  Stevens,  who  «ame  on  deck  as  already 
stated.      Merritt  and  Giflbrd  (officers  of  the 
vessel)  alternatelv  kept  watch.     Ben,  JIadison, 
lluffin  and  Morns  (four  principal  mutineers) 
kept  watch  by  turns,  the  whole  time  up  to  their 
arrival  at  Nassau,  with  knives  drawn.    So  close 
was  the  watch,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
the  brig.    Neither  passengers,  oflicors  or  sailors 
were  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  sailors  performed  their  usual  duties." 
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Arrived  at  Nassau,  a  pilot  camo  on  board — 
al!  the  men  in  his  boat  being  negroes.  Uc  and 
his  men  on  coming  on  board,  mingled  with  tho 
slaves,  and  told  them  they  were  free  men — that 
they  sliould  go  on  shore,  and  never  be  earried 
Hway  from  tlierc.  Tho  regular  quarantine  oflicer 
then  camo  on  board,  to  whom  Gilford,  fii-st 
mate  of  the  vessel,  related  all  the  circimistances 
of  the  mutiny.  Going  ashore  with  the  quaran- 
tine olBcer,  Giflbrd  related  all  the  same  circum- 
stances to  the  Governor  of  the  island,  and  to 
the  American  Consul  at  Nassau.  Tho  consul, 
in  behalf  of  the  vessel  and  all  interested,  re- 
quested that  a  guard  should  be  sent  on  board 
to  protect  tho  vessel  and  cargo,  and  keep  the 
slaves  on  board  until  it  could  be  known  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  Governor  did  so — sending 
a  guard  of  twenty-four  negro  soldiers  in  British 
uniform,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets.   The  aflidavits  then  say : 

"From  Tuesday  tho  lOtli,  till  Friday  the  12th 
day  of  November,  they  tied  Ben  Blacksmith, 
Addition,  llullin,  and  Morris,  put  them  in  the 
long  boat,  placed  a  sentry  over  them,  and  fed 
them  there.  They  mingled  with  the  negroes, 
and  told  tho  women  they  were  free,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  remain  in  the  island.  Capt. 
Fitztrerald,  commanding  the  company,  told  many 
of  the  slaves  owned  by  Thomas  JlcCargo,  in 
piesence  of  many  other  of  the  slaves,  how  fool- 
ish they  were,  that  they  had  not,  when  they 
rose,  killed  all  the  whites  on  board,  and  run  the 
vessel  ashore,  and  then  they  would  have  been 
free,  and  there  would  have  been  no  more  trouble 
about  it.  This  was  on  Wednesday.  Every  day 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  changed  at  'J 
o'clock,  A.Ji.  There  are  500  regular  soldiers 
on  the  island,  divided  into  four  equal  companies, 
commanded  by  four  oflScers,  called  captains. 
There  was  a  regular  sentry  stationed  every 
night,  and  they  put  all  the  men  slaves  below, 
except  the  four  which  were  tied,  and  placed  a 
guard  over  tho  hatchway.  They  put  them  in  the 
hold  at  sunset,  and  let  them  out  at  sunrise.  There 
were  apparently  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand negroes  in  the  town  of  Nassau  and  vicinity, 
and  about  three  or  four  thousand  whites." 

The  next  day  the  Queen'.s  attorney-general  for 
this  pfirt  of  her  West  Indian  possessions,  came 
on  board  the  brig,  attended  by  three  magistrates 
and  tho  United  States  consul,  and  took  tho  de- 
positions of  all  the  white  pcraons  on  board  in 
relation  to  tho  mutiny.  That  being  done,  the 
tttorncy-general  placed  the  19  mutineers  in  the 
tustody  of  the  captain  and  his  guard  of  24  negro 


soldiera,  and  ordered  them  upon  the  quarter- 
deck.    The  afSdavits  then  continue : 

"  There  were  about  fifty  boats  lyin"  roim^ 
the  brig,  all  filled  with  men  f«„n%h"e  sff 
armed  with  clubs,  and  svbject  to  the  o.dernf 
the  attorney-general,  and  awaiting  a sicnxl  from 
one  of  the  civil  magistrates ;  a  sloop  was  towed 
fr6m  tho  shore  by  some  of  our  boats  and  an 
chored  near  the  brig— this  sloop  was  also  filled' 
with  men  armed  with  clubs ;  all  the  men  in  the 
boats  were  negroes.  The  fleet  of  boats  was 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  pilot  win 
piloted  tho  brig  into  the  harbor.  This  pilot 
partly  before  the  signal  was  given  by  one  of  the 
magistrates,  said  that  he  wished  they  would  m 
through  the  business ;  that  they  had  thuir  time  I 
and  he  wanted  his.  | 

"  The  attorney-general  here  stepped  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  addressmg  himsiif  to  all  tie 
persons  except  tho  nineteen  who  were  in  eiul 
tody,  said,  '  My  friends,  you  have  been  detained 
a  short  time  on  board  the  Creole  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  ascertaining  tho  individuals  who  were  i 
concerned  in  this  mutiny  and  murder.    Thev 
have  been  identified,  and  will  be  detained,  and 
the  rest  of  you  are  free,  and  at  liberty  to  go  on 
shore,  and  wherever  you  please.'    Tlun  ad- 
dressing the  prisoners  he  said :  '  Jlen,  there  an; 
nineteen  of  you  who  have  been  idcntilied  ns  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ilewcll 
find  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  captain  and  othtrs! 
You  will  be  detained  and  lodged  in  prison  fiT  I 
a  time,  in  order  that  we  may  communicate  with 
the  English  government,  and  ascertain  whether  | 
your  trial  shall  take  place  here  or  elsewhere.' 
At  this  time  Mr.  Gilford,  the  mate  of  tlie  ressel 
then  in  command,  the  captain  bein'^  on  shore!  j 
under  the  care  of  a  physician,  addressed  the  at- 
torney-general in  the  presence  of  the  magis- 
trates, protested  against  the  boats  beinj;  jier- 
mitted  to  come  alongside  of  the  vessel,  o'r  that  I 
the  negroes  other  than  the  mutineers  should  be 
put  on  shore.    The  attorney-general  replied  that 
Mr.  Giflbrd  had  better  make  no  objection,  kt 
let  them  go  quietly  on  shore,  for  if  he  did.  thei« 
might  be  bloodshed.    At  this  moment  one  of 
the  magistrates  ordered  Jlr.  Jlerritt.  Mr,  JlcCar- 
go,  and  the  other  passengers,  to  look  to  their 
money  and  efl'ects,  as  he  apprehended  that  the 
cabin  of  the  Creole  would  be  sacked  and  lobhcd  | 

"  The  attorney-general  with  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, stepped  into  his  boat  and  withdrew  into  I 
tho  stream,  a  short  distance  from  the  brig,  when  ( 
they  stopped.  A  magistrate  on  the  deck  of  tl 
Creole  gave  the  signal  for  the  boats  to  approach  I 
instantly.  With  a  hurrah  and  a  shcut,  a  fleet  | 
of  boats  came  alongside  of  the  brig,  and  t 
magistrates  directed  the  men  to  remain  on  boa 
of  their  own  boats,  and  commanded  the  slaws  I 
to  leave  the  brig  and  go  on  boai'd  the  boats, 
They  obeyed  his  orders,  and  passing  from  the 
Creole  into  the  boats,  were  assisted,  many  of  [ 
them,  by  this  magistrate.  During  this  prooced- 
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|M  the  soldiers  and  ofiBcera  were  on  the  quar- 
^'deck  Ji'  tho  Creole,  armed  with  loaded  mus- 
ter and  bayonets  fixed,  and  the  attorney-gene- 
ral with  OIK-  of  the  magistrates  in  his  boat,  lay 
•ti  convenient  listance,  looking  on.  After  the 
ncprocs  hiul  embarked  in  the  boats,  the  attor- 
ney-general and  magistrate  pushed  out  their 
Ixttt  and  mingled  with  the  fleet,  congratulating 
the  slaves  on  their  escape,  and  shaking  hands 
mtb  them.  Three  cheers  were  then  piven,  and 
the  boats  went  to  tho  shore,  where  thousands 
jere  waiting  to  receive  them." 

The  19  mutineers  were  then  taken  on  shore, 
ind  lodged  in  prison,  while  many  of  the  slaves — 
the  greater  part  of  them — who  were  proclaimed 
to  be  liberated,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  proceed 
jfith  their  masters  to  New  Orleans,  but  were 
filenccd  by  threats,  and  tho  captain  told  that 
tis  vessel  should  be  forfeited  if  he  attempted  to 
cirrT  any  of  them  away.  Only  four,  by  hiding 
themselves,  succeeded  in  getting  off  with  their 
nasters.  The  next  day  a  proceeding  took  place 
in  relation  to  what  was  called  "the  baggage  of 
the  passengers ;"  which  is  thus  stated  in  the 
iffidavits : 

"On  Monday  following  these  events,  being 
Ihe  13th  day  of  November,  the  attorney-general 
wrete  a  letter  to  Captain  Ensor,  informing  him 
that  the  vassengers  of  the  Creole,  as  he  called 
the  slaves,  had  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in 
ohtainmg  their  baggage  which  was  still  on  board 
llicbrig,  and  that  he  should  assist  thcin  in  get- 
tiBj  it  on  shore.  To  this  letter,  (iitl'ord,  the 
oiccr  in  command  of  the  vessel,  replied  that 
there  was  no  baggage  on  board  belonging  to  the 
f'aves  that  he  was  awaro  of,  as  he  considered 
them  cargo,  and  the  property  of  their  owners, 
and  that  if  they  had  left  any  thing  on  board  the 
hrig.  it  wa-  tho  property  also  of  their  masters  ; 
and  besides  he  could  not  land  any  thing  without 
apcnnit  from  the  custom  house,  and  an  order 
from  the  American  consul.  The  attorney-gen- 
eral immediately  got  a  permit  from  the  custom- 
house, but  no  order  from  the  American  consul, 
ud  put  an  officer  of  the  customs  on  board  the 
bri^.  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  bajigage 
ofthe  slaves  aforesaid  to  be  landed  in  tho  brig's 
boat,  The  master  of  the  Creole,  not  feeling 
himself  at  liberty  to  refuse,  permitted  the  ofBcer 
irith  his  men  to  como  on  board  and  take  such 
baggage  and  property  as  they  chose  to  consider 
as  belonging  to  tho  slaves.  They  went  into  the 
bold  of  the  vessel,  and  took  all  the  wearing  ap- 
parel, blankets,  and  other  articles,  as  also  one 
laie  of  blankets,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lockett,  which 
bad  not  been  opened.  These  things  were  put 
on  board  of  the  boat  of  the  officer  of  the  customs, 
ind  earned  on  shore." 

Ihe  officers  of  the  American  brig  earnestly 


demanded  that  the  mutineers  should  be  left  with 
them  to  be  carried  into  a  port  of  tho  United 
States  to  be  tried  for  their  mutiny  and  murder ; 
but  this  demand  was  positively  refused — tho 
attorney-general  saying  that  they  would  take 
tho  orders  of  the  British  government  as  to  the 
place.    This  was  tantamount  to  an  acquittal, 
and  even  justification  of  all  they  had  done,  as 
according  to  the  British  judicial  decisions  a  slavo 
has  a  right  to  kill  his  master  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom.   This  outrage  (tho  forcible  liberation  of 
the  slaves,  refusal  to  permit  the  mutineers  to  be 
brought  to  their  own  country  foi-  trial,  and  the 
abstraction  of  articles  from  the  brig  belonging 
to  the  captain  and  crew),  produced  much  exas- 
peration in  the  .slave  States.     Coming  so  soon 
after  four  others  of  kindred  character,  and  while 
the  outrage  on  the  Caroline  was  still  unatoned 
for,  it  bespoke  a  contempt  for  the  United  States 
which  was  galling  to  the  feelings  of  many  be- 
sides the  inhabitants  of  tho  States  immediately 
interested.    It  was  a  subject  for  the  attention 
both  of  tho  Executive  government  and  the  Con- 
gress ;  and  accordingly  received  the  notice  of 
both.    Early  in  the  .session  of  '41-'42,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn submitted  a  call  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
the  President  was  requested  to  give  information 
of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  outrage,  and  what 
steps  he  had  taken  to  obtain  redress.    He  an- 
swered through  tho  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Webster),  showing  that  all  the  facts  had  been 
regulai  ly  communicated,  and  that  he  (the  Secre- 
tary) had  received  instructions  to  draw  up  a 
despatch  on  the  subject  to  the  American  minis- 
ter in  London  (Mr.  Edward  Everett);  which 
would  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay.    On 
receiving  this  message,  Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
prefacing  his  motion  with  some  remarks,  and 
premising  that  tho  Secretary  had  answered  well 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  As  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  which  asked  for  information  as  to 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring  the  guilty 
in  this  bloody  transaction  to  justice,  and  to  re- 
dress the  wrong  done  to  our  citizens,  and  tho 
indignity  oflfered  to  our  flag,  he  regretted  to  say, 
tho  report  of  tho  Secretary  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. He,  Mr.  C,  had  supposed,  in  a  case  of 
such  gross  outrage,  that  prompt  measures  for 
redress  would  have  been  adopted.  He  had  not 
doubted,  but  that  a  vessel  had  been  despatched, 
or  some  early  opportunity  seized  for  transmit- 
ting directions  to  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
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St.  James,  to  demand  that  the  criminals  should 
be  delivered  to  our  povernmen.  for  trial ;  more 
especially,  as  they  were  detained  with  the  view 
of  abiding  the  decision  of  the  government  at 
home.  But  in  all  this  he  had  been  in  a  mis- 
take. Not  a  step  has  been  yet  taken — no  de- 
maud  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  murderers, 
though  the  Executive  must  have  been  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  for  more  than  a  month. 
Tho  only  reply  is,  that  he  (the  Secretary)  had 
received  the  orders  of  the  President  to  prepare 
a  despatch  for  our  minister  in  London,  which 
would  be  'prepared  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay.' lie  (Mr.  Calhoun)  spokj  not  in  the  spirit 
of  censure ;  he  had  no  wish  to  find  fault ;  but 
he  thought  it  duo  to  the  countiy,  and  more  es- 
pecially, of  the  portion  that  has  so  profound  an 
uiterest  in  this  subject,  that  he  should  fearlessly 
state  the  facts  as  they  existed.  He  believed  our 
right  to  demand  the  surrender  of  tho  murderers 
clear,  beyond  doubt,  and  that,  if  the  case  was 
fairly  stated,  tho  British  government  would  bo 
compelled,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  to  yield  to 
our  demand ;  and  hence  his  deep  regret  that 
there  should  have  been  such  long  delay  in 
making  any  domand.  The  apparent  indiffer- 
ence which  it  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  want  of  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  to  bo  feared,  would  prompt  to  an  op- 
posite decision,  before  any  despatch  can  now 
be  received  by  our  minister. 

"  lie  repeated  that  the  case  was  clear.  He 
knew  that  an  ell'ort  had  been  madis,  and  ho  re- 
gretted to  say,  even  in  the  South,  and  through 
a  newspaper  in  this  District,  but  a  morning  or 
two  since,  to  confound  the  case  with  tho  ordi- 
narj'  one  of  a  criminal  fleeing  from  tho  country 
where  the  crime  was  perpci rated,  to  another. 
lie  admitted  that  it  ia  a  doubtful  question 
whether,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  in  such  a  case, 
tho  nation  to  which  he  fled,  was  bound  to  sur- 
render him  on  tho  demand  of  tho  one  where 
tho  crime  was  committed.  But  that  was  not 
this  case,  nor  was  there  any  analogy  between 
them.  Tills  was  mutiny  and  murder,  commit- 
ted on  the  ocean,  on  board  of  one  of  our  vessels, 
sailing  from  one  port  to  another  on  our  own 
coast,  in  a  regular  voyagi',  committed  by  slaves, 
who  constituted  a  part  of  the  cargo,  and  forc- 
ing the  officers  and  crow  to  steer  tho  vessel  into 
a  port  of  a  friendly  power.  Now  there  was 
nothing  moro  clear,  than  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  a  vessel  on  tho  ocean  is  regard- 
ed as  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  tho  State  to 
which  she  belongs,  and  moro  emphatically  so, 
if  possible,  iu  a  coasting  voyage  5  and  that  if 
forced  into  a  friendly  port  by  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  she  loses  none  of  tho  rights  that  be- 
long to  licr  on  tiie  ocean.  Contrary  to  these 
admitted  principles,  the  British  authorities  en- 
tered on  board  of  tho  Creole,  toolc  tho  criminals 
under  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  after  they 
had  ascertained  them  to  bo  guilty  of  mutiny 
and  murder,  instead  (as  they  ought  to  have 


done)  of  aiding  the  oflBcers  and  crew  in  confin. 
ing  them,  to  be  conveyed  to  one  of  our  ports' 
where  they  would  be  amenable  to  our  laws' 
The  outrage  would  not  have  been  greater  nor 
more  clearly  contrary  to  tho  laws  of  nations  if 
instead  of  taking  them  from  the  Creole  thev 
had  entered  our  territory,  and  forcibly  taken 
them  from  one  of  our  jails ;  and  such,  he  could 
scarcely  doubt,  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
British  government  itself,  if  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons of  the  case  be  fairly  presented  before  its 
decision  is  made.  It  would  be  clearly  the 
course  she  would  have  adopted  had  the  mu- 
tiny  and  murder  been  perpetrated  by  a  portion 
of  the  crew,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  that  she  will 
regard  it  less  criminal,  or  less  imperiously  her 
duty,  to  surrender  the  criminals,  because  tho 
act  was  perpetrated  by  slaves.  If  so,  it  is  time 
we  should  know  it." 

The  Secretary  soon  had  his  despatch  ready 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  it  was  called  for  at 
the  instance  of  a  friend  of  the  Secretary  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  and  published  for  gen- 
eral information,  clearly  to  counteract  the  im- 
pressions which  Mr.  Calhoun's  remarks  had 
made.  It  gave  great  satisfaction  in  its  mode 
of  treating  the  subject,  and  in  tho  intent  it  diy 
clared  to  demand  redress : 

"  Tho  British  government  cannot  but  see  that 
this  case,  as  presented  in  these  papers  is  ono 
calling  loudly  for  redress.     The 'Creole' \v,« 
passing  from  one  port  of  the  United  Stales  in 
another,  in  a  voyage  perfectly  lawful,  with  mer- 
chandise on  board,  and  also  with  slaves,  or  per- 
sons bound  to  service,  natives  of  America  and 
belonging  to  American  citizens,  and  which  are 
I'ccoguized  as  property  by  the  constitution  of 
tho  United  States   in  those  States  in  whicii 
slavery  exists.     In  the  course  of  the  vojago 
.some  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  tho  master  and 
crew,  subdued  them,  murdered  one  man,  aw! 
caused  the  vessel  to  be  carried  into  Niissau, 
Tho  vessel  was  thus  taken  to  a  British  port, 
not  voluntarily,  by  those  who  had  tlie  lawful 
authority  over  her,  but  forcibly  and  viokiitlv, 
against  the  master's  will,  and  with  the  consent 
of  nobody  but  tho  mutineers  and  murderers; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  outrages  were 
committed  with  the  concurrence  of  any  of  ilie 
slaves,  except  those  actually  engaged  in  tlioui. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  to 
have  beeA  tho  plain  and  obvious  duty  of  the 
authorities  at  Nassau,  tho  port  of  a  friemlly 
power,    )  assist  the  American  consul  in  putting 
an  end  t^  tho  captivity  of  the  master  and  crew, 
restoring  to  them  the  coii  I'ol  of  the  vessel,  a"d 
enabling  them  to  resume  their  voyage,  and  to 
take  the  nuitinecrs  and  murderers  to  their  eivn 
country  to  answer  for  llieir  crimes  befure  tlie 
pi-oper  tribunal.     One  cannot  conceive  how  any 
other  course  could  j  ustly  bo  ailopted,  or  how  tlu 
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duties  imposed  by  that  part  of  the  code  regu- 
latine  the  intercourse  of  friendly  states,  which 
is  generally  called  the  comity  of  nations,  could 
otherwise  he  fulfilled.    Here  was  no  violation 
of  British  law  attempted  or  intended  on  the 
Wirt  of  the  master  of  the  '  Creole,'  nor  any  in- 
frin<^ment  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions.    The  vessel  was   lawfully  engaged  in 
passing  from  port  to  port,  in  the  United  States. 
By  violence  and  crime  she  was  carried^  against 
the  master's  will,  out  of  her  course,  mto  the 
port  of  a  friendly  power.    All  was  the  result 
cf  force.    Certainly,  ordinary  comity  and  hos- 
pitality entitled  him  to  such  assistance  from 
'he  authorities  of  the  place  as  should  enable 
iiim  to  resume  and  J)rosecute  his  voyage  and 
brinff  the  offenders  to  justice.     But,  instead  of 
lhis,°if  the  facts  bo  as  represented  in  these  pa- 
pers not  only  did  the  authorities  give  no  aid  for 
anv'such  purpose,  but  they  did  actually  inter- 
fore  to  set  free  the  slaves,  and  to  enable  them 
to  disperse  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mister  of  the  vessel  or  their  owners.    A  pro- 
cwhng  like  this  cannot  but  cause  deep  feeling 
m  the  United  States." 

Mr,  Calhoun  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
despatch  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  read,  he  stood 
up,  and  said : 

'•Tliclettcr  which  had  been  read  was  drawn 
up  with  great  ability,  and  covered  the  ground 
which  had  been  assumed  on  this  subject  by  nil 
parties  in  the  Senate.  He  hoped  that  it  would 
hare  a  beneficial  effect,  not  only  upon  the  United 
States,  but  Great  Britam.    Coming  from  the 


quarter 


it  did,  this  document  would  do  more 


than  iu  coming  from  any  other  quarter." 

This  was  well  said  of  the  letter,  but  there  was 
a  paragraph  in  it  which  damped  the  expectations 
of  fome  senators— a  paragraph  which  referred 
to  the  known  intention  to  send  out  a  special 
minister  (Lord  Ashburton)  to  negotiate  a  gene- 
ral settlement  of  difiercnces  with  Great  Britain 
-and  whicli  expressed  a  wish  that  this  special 
minister  should  be  clothed  with  power  to  settle 
this  case  of  the  Creole.  That  looked  like  defer- 
ring it  to  a  general  settlement,  which,  in  the 
ipioionof  some,  was  tantamount  to  giving  it  up. 


CHAPTER    XCIX. 

DISTRE93  OF  THE  TBEA8URY :  THEEE  TABIFI 
BILLS,  AND  TWO  VET0E8  :  END  OF  THE  COM- 
PEOMISE  ACT. 

Never  were  the  coffers  and  the  credit  of  the 
Treasury — not  even  in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  (1814) — at  a  lower  ebb,  or 
more  pitiable  point,  than  at  present.  A  deficit 
of  fourteen  millions  in  the  Treasury — a  total 
inability  to  borrow,  cither  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  of  twelve  millions  au- 
thorized the  year  before — treasury-notes  below 
par — a  milli/>n  and  a  half  of  protested  demands 
— a  revenue  from  imports  inadequate  and  de- 
creasing :  Buch  was  the  condition  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  all  the  result  of  three  measures  forced 
upon  the  previous  administration  by  the  united 
power  of  the  opposition,  and  the  aid  of  tei- 
porizing  friends,  too  prone  to  take  alarm  in 
transient  difficulties,  and  too  ready  to  join  the 
schemes  of  the  opposition  for  temporary  relief, 
though  more  injurious  than  the  evils  they  were 
intended  to  remedy.  These  three  measures  were : 
1.  Compromise  act  of  1833.  2.  The  disti'ibution 
of  surplus  revenue  in  1837.  3.  The  surrender 
of  the  land  revenue  to  the  States.  The  com- 
promise act,  by  its  slow  jind  imperceptible  re- 
ductions of  revenue  during  its  first  seven  years, 
created  a  large  surplus :  by  its  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous falling  off  the  last  two,  made  a  deficit. 
The  distribution  of  this  surplus,  to  the  ani'^unt 
of  near  thirty  millions,  took  away  the  sum 
which  would  have  met  this  deficiency.  And 
the  surrender  of  the  land  revenue  diverted  from 
its  course  the  second  largest  stream  of  revenue 
that  came  into  the  Treasury :  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  was  to  leave  it  without  money  and 
without  credit :  and  with  a  deficit  which  was 
ostentatiously  styled,  "  the  debt  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration" Personally  considered,  there 
was  retributive  justice  in  this  calamitous  visi- 
tation. So  far  as  individuals  were  conccniod  it 
fell  upon  those  who  had  created  it.  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  the  zealous  promoter  of  all  these 
measures :  the  whig  party,  whoso  ranks  ho  had 
Joined,  bad  been  their  author :  some  obliging 
democrats  were  the  auxiliaries,  without  which 
they  could  not  have  been  carried.    The  udmin- 
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istration  of  President  Tyler  now  needed  the 
money :  his  former  whig  friends  had  the  power 
to  grant,  or  withhold  it :  and  they  chose,  either 
to  withhold,  or  to  grant  upon  terms  which  Mr, 
Tyler  repulsed.  They  gave  him  two  tariff 
revenue  bills  in  a  month,  which  he  returned 
with  vetoes,  and  had  to  look  chiefly  to  that 
democracy  whom  he  had  left  to  join  the  whigs 
(and  of  whom  he  had  become  the  zealous  oppo- 
nent), for  the  means  of  keeping  his  administra- 
tion alive. 

A  bill  called  a  "provisional  tariff"  was  first 
sent  to  him :  he  returned  it  with  tho  objections 
which  mado  it  impossible  for  him  to  approve 
it :  and  of  which  these  objections  were  the 
chief : 

"  It  suspends,  in  other  words,  abrogates  for 
the  time,  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1833,  com- 
monly called  the  '  compromise  act.'  Tho  only 
ground  on  which  this  departure  from  the  solemn 
adjustment  of  a  great  and  agitating  question 
■eems  to  have  been  regarded  as  •expedient  is, 
the  alleged  necessity  of  establishing,  by  legisla- 
tive enactments,  rules  and  regulations  for  as- 
sessing the  duties  to  be  levied  on  imports,  after 
the  30th  June,  according  to  tlie  home  valua- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  bill  expressly  provides^that 
'if  before  tho  1st  of  August  there  bo  no  further 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  tho  laws  for  laying 
and  collecting  duties  shall  be  the  same  as  though 
this  act  had  not  been  passed.'  In  other  words, 
tliat  the  act  of  183^,  imperfect  as  it  is  consider- 
ed, shall  in  that  case  continue  to  be,  and  to  be 
executed  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
previous  statutes  had  prescribed,  or  had  enabled 
the  executive  dopartniont  to  proscribe  for  that 
purpose,  leaving  the  supposed  chasm  in  the  rev- 
enue laws  just  as  it  was  before. 

"  The  bill  ussutnes  that  a  distribution  of  the 
proceL'ds  of  tlie  public  lands  is,  by  existing  laws, 
to  be  mado  ou  the  first  day  of  July,  1812,  not- 
withstanding there  has  been  an  imposition  of 
duties  on  importH  exceeding  twenty  jier  cent, 
up  to  that  day,  and  directs  it  to  be  made  ou  the 
1st  of  August  next.  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  this  conclusion  is  equally  erroneous  and 
dangerous ;  as  it  would  divert  from  tlio  Trea- 
sury a  fund  sacredly  pledged  for  the  general 
purposes  of  tho  government,  in  the  event  of  a 
rate  of  duty  above  twenty  per  cent,  being  found 
necessary  for  an  economical  administration  of 
tho  government.  Tlio  act  of  September  last, 
which  provides  for  tho  distribution,  couples  it 
nisoparably  with  tho  condition  that  it  shall 
cease — first,  in  case  of  war;  second,  as  soon 
and  so  long  as  tho  rate  of  duties  shall,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  bo  raised  above  twenty  per 
cent.  Nothing  can  bo  more  clear,  express,  or 
imperative,  than  this  longun^^.  It  is  in  vain  to 
allege  that  a  deficit  in  tho  Tix'osury  was  known 


to  exist,  and  that  means  were  taken  to  sunnl 
this  deficit  by  loan  when  the  act  was  passed." 

These  reasons  show  the  vice  and  folly  of  th 
acts  which  a  pride  of  consistency  still  made 
him  adhere  to.    That  compromise  act  of  issa 
assumed  to  fix  the  tariff  to  eternity  first  h 
making  existing  duties  decline  through  nine 
years  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  of  twenty  per 
centum  on  all  dutied  articles ;  7iext,  by  fixine 
it  there  for  ever,  giving  Congress  leave  to  work 
under  it  on  artic.es  then  free ;  but  never  to  m 
above  it:   and  the  mutual  assurance  entered 
into  between  this  act  and  the  land  distribution 
act  of  tho  extra  sessvcn,  was  intended  to  make 
sure  of  both  objects— the  perpetual  twenty  per 
centum,  and  the  land  distributi.  n.    One  hardly 
knows  which  to  admire  most,  tho  arrogance  or 
the  folly,  of  such  presumptuous  legislation;  and 
to  add  to  its  complication  there  was  a  clear  di- 
vision  of  opinion  whether  any  duty  at  all  for 
want  of  a  law  appointing  appraisers,  could  be 
collected  after  the  30th  of  June.    Between  the 
impracticability,  and  tho  unintelligibility  of  the 
acts,  and  his  consistency,  he  having  Banctionod 
all  these  complicated  and  dependent  measures 
it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Tyler's  administration 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.    Tho  low  credit 
of  tho  government,  in  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting a  small  loan,  was  thus  depicted : 

"  Who  at  tho  time  foresaw  or  imagined  tho 
possibility  of  tho  present  real  state  of  thini^ 
when  a  nation  that  has  paid  off  her  whole  dAt 
since  tho  last  peace,  while  all  tho  other  groat 
powers  have  been  increasing  theirs,  and  whose 
resources  already  so  great,  are  yet  but  in  the 
infancy  of  their  development,  should  bo  com- 
pelled to  liaggle  in  tho  money  market  for  a  pal- 
try sum,  not  equal  to  one  year's  revenue  upoa 
her  economical  system." 

Not  able  to  borrow,  even  in  time  of  pcare,  a 
few  millions  for  three  years  !  This  was  in  tlio 
tho  timo  of  paper  money.  Since  gold  became 
tho  federal  currency,  any  amount,  and  in  time 
of  war,  has  be.^u  at  tho  call  of  the  govcrnimnt) 
and  its  credit  so  high,  and  its  stock  so  much 
above  p.ir,  tliat  twenty  per  centum  promiimi  is 
now  paid  fur  tlio  privilege  of  puying,  befoivthcy 
are  due,  tiic  amounts  borrowed  duiiug  the Mesi- 
can  war : 

"  This  connection  (the  mutual  assumnco  i* 
twcon  tho  compromise  act  and  tliu  land  di^'ri- 
bution)  thus  meant  to  bo  insepurublc,  is  .nnr  1 
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by  the  bill  presented  to  me.  The  bill  violates 
the  principle  of  the  acts  of  1833,  and  September, 
1841  by  suspending  the  first,  and  rendering, 
for  a' time,  the  last  inoperative.  Duties  above 
twenty  per  cent,  are  proposed  to  be  levied,  and 
vet  the  proviso  in  the  distribution  act  is  disre- 
jardcd.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  to  be 
Istributcd  on  the  1st  of  August ;  so  that, 
while  the  duties  proposed  to  be  enacted  exceed 
twenty  per  cent,  no  suspension  of  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  States  is  permitted  to  ti  ko  place. 
To  abandon  the  principle  for  a  month  is  to  open 
the  way  for  its  total  abandonment.  1  f  ^vh  is 
not  meant,  why  postpone  at  all  ?  "Why  not  let 
the  distribution  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July, 
if  the  law  so  directs  ?  (which,  however,  is  re- 
(-arJed  as  questionable.)  But  why  not  have 
limited  the  provision  to  that  effect  1  Is  it  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Tre»sury  ?  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Treasury  will  be  in 
better  condition  to  meet  the  payment  on  the  1st 
of  August,  than  on  the  Ist  of  July." 

llere  Mr.  Tyier  was  right  in  endeavoring  to 
cct  back,  even  temporarily,  the  land  revenue ; 
but  slight  as  was  this  relaxation  of  their  policy, 
it  brought  upon  him  keen  reproaches  from  his 
old  friends. 


Mr.  Fillmore  said : 


'■On  what  principle  was  this  veto  based? 
The  President  could  not  consent  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
should  cease  for  a  single  day.  Now,  although 
that  was  the  profession,  yet  it  appeared  to  have 
been  but  ft  pretence.  Mr.  F.  wished  to  speak 
with  all  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate,  but  of 
his  message  ho  must  speak  with  plainness. 
What  was  the  law  which  that  message  vetoed  ? 
It  authorized  the  collection  of  duties  for  a  sin- 
gle month  as  they  were  levied  on  the  first  of 
January  last,  to  allow  time  for  the  consideration 
of  ft  permanent  revenue  for  the  country ;  it 
postponed  tho  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  till  tho  month  should  expire, 
and  Congress  could  provide  the  necessary  sup- 
pHi's  for  the  exhausted  Treasury.  But  what 
would  bo  tho  effect  of  tho  veto  now  on  the  ta- 
ble 1  Did  it  prevent  tho  distribution  ?  By  no 
means ;  it  reduced  the  duties,  in  ellect,  to  twen- 
ty per  cent.,  and  authorized  tho  distribution  of 
the  land  fund  among  tho  States ;  and  that  dis- 
tribution would,  in  fact,  take  place  the  day  after 
to-uiornnv.  That  would  bo  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  paper.  When  Congi'ess  had  post- 
poned the  distribution  for  a  month,  did  it  not 
appear  like  pretence  in  the  chief  magistrate  to 
say  that  ho  was  forced  to  veto  the  bill  from 
Congress,  to  prevent  the  distribution,  which  his 
veto,  and  that  alone,  would  cause  to  take  place  ? 
L'ongnsB  had  been  willing  to  prevent  tho  distri- 
buiicn,  but  tho  President,  by  one  and  tho  same 
blow,  cut  down  tho  revenue  at  a  moment  when 
his  Secretary  eould  scarce  obtain  a  loan  on  any 
leruus,  and  in  addition  to  this  distributed  tho 


income  from  the  public  domain !  In  two  days 
the  distribution  must  take  place.  Mr.  F.  said 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  joy  with 
which  the  veto  had  been  hailed  on  tho  other 
side  of  the  house,  or  at  the  joyful  countenances 
which  were  arrayed  there;  probably  .this  act 
was  but  the  consummation  of  a  treaty  which 
had  been  long  understood  as  in  process  of  nego- 
tiation. If  this  was  the  ratification  of  such 
treaty,  Mr.  F.  gave  gentlemen  much  joy  on  tho 
happy  event.  He  should  shed  no  tears  that 
the  administration  had  passed  into  its  appro- 
priate place.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  he 
should  not  discuss  now ;  he  should  desire  the 
message  might  be  laid  on  the  table  till  to-mor- 
row and  bo  printed.  Mr.  F.  said  he  was  free  to 
confess  that  we  were  now  in  a  crisis  which 
would  shake  this  Union  to  its  centre.  Time 
\vould  determine  who  would  yield  and  who  was 
right;  whether  fie  President  would  or  would 
not  allow  the  rep.'esentatives  of  tho  people  to 
provide  a  revenue  in  .he  way  thty  might  think 
best  for  the  country,  provided  they  were  guilty 
of  no  violation  of  the  constitution.  Tho  Presi- 
dent had  now  told  them,  in  substance,  that  he 
had  taken  the  power  into  his  own  hands ;  and 
although  the  highest  financial  oflScer  of  the  gov- 
ernment declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  duties  could  be  collected 
which  Congress  had  provided  by  law,  tho  Pre- 
sident told  tho  House  that  any  further  law  was 
unnecessary ;  that  he  htid  power  enough  in  his 
own  hands,  and  he  should  use  it ;  that  he  had 
authorized  tho  revenue  officers  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary.  This  then  would  bo  in  fivot  tho 
question  before  the  country  :  whether  Con- 
gress should  legislate  for  the  people  of  this 
country  or  the  Executive  1 " 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  took 
issue  with  tho  President  on  the  character  of  the 
land  distribution  bill,  and  averred  it  to  have 
been  an  intended  part  of  tho  comproiuiso  from 
the  beginning.    He  said : 

"  That  the  President  has  rested  his  veto  upon 
the  grounds  of  expediency  alone,  and  not  upon 
any  conscientious  or  constitutional  scruples. 
Ho  withholds  his  assent  because  of  its  sup- 
posed conllict  with  the  compromise  act  of  1833. 
I  take  issue  with  the  President  in  i-egard  to  this 
matter  of  fact,  and  maintain  that  there  is  no 
such  conllict.  The  President's  particular  point 
of  objection  to  tho  temporary  tnrifl'  bill  is  that 
it  contemplates  a  prospective  distribution  of  the 
land  proceeds.  Now,  conceding  that  the  Presi- 
dent lias  put  a  correct  construction  on  our  bill, 
I  aver  that  it  is  no  violation  of  tho  coniproniiso 
act  to  withdraw  the  land  proceeds  from  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  the  government,  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  States.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  maintain  that  that  act  distinctly  con- 
templates tiio  distribution  of  tho  hind  proceeds, 
that  tho  distribution  was  one  of  tho  tsscntiat 
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elements  of  the  compromise,  and  that  the  fail- 
ure to  distribute  tho  land  fund  now  would  of 
itself  be  a  violation  of  the  true  understanding 
of  those  who  adopted  the  compromise^  and  a 
palpable  fraud  upon  tho  rights  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  it." 

Mr.  Caruthers,  of  Tennessee,  was  still  more 
pointed  to  the  same  effect,  referring  to  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's conduct  in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  to 
show  that  ho  was  in  favor  of  the  land  revenue 
distribution,  and  considered  its  cessation  as  a 
breach  of  the  compromiso.    He  referred  to  his, 

"  Oft-quoted  resolutions  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  1839,  urging  ihe  distribution,  and 
conTeying  the  whole  proceeds  of  tho  lands,  not 
only  ceded  but  acquired  by  purchase  and  by 
treaty.  Mr.  C.  also  referred  to  the  adroit  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  at  that  time  met 
the  charge  of  liis  opponents  (that  he  desired  to 
violate  tho  compromise  act)  by  tho  introduc- 
tion of  the  well  known  proviso,  that  the  General 
Assembly  di'l  not  mean  to  infringe  or  disturb 
tho  provisions  of  the  compromise  act." 

The  vote  was  taken  upon  tho  returned  bill, 
as  required  by  the  constitution ;  and  falling  far 
short  of  tho  required  two- thirds,  it  was  rejected. 
But  the  e.\igeucie8  of  the  Treasury  were  so  great 
that  a  further  effort  to  pass  a  revenue  bill  was 
indispensable ;  and  one  was  accordingly  imme- 
diately introduced  into  the  House.  It  differed 
but  little  from  the  first  one,  and  nothing  on  tho 
land  revenue  distribution  clause,  which  it  retain- 
ed in  full,  Tliiit  clause  had  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  iirs  t  veto :  it  was  a  challenge  for  a  second ! 
and  under  circumstances  which  carried  embar- 
rassment to  tho  President  either  way.  lie  had 
been  from  tho  beginning  of  tho  policy,  a  sup- 
porter of  tho  distribution ;  and  at  the  extra 
session  had  solemnly  recommended  it  in  his 
regular  message.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  had 
just  disapproved  it  in  his  message  returning 
the  tariff  bill.  He  adhered  to  this  latter  view ; 
and  said : 

"  On  the  subject  of  distributing  tho  proceeds 
of  the  sales  cf  the  public  lands,  in  tho  existing 
Btato  of  tho  finances,  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
make  known  jny  settled  convictions  on  various 
occasions  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. At  tho  opening  of  tho  extra  session,  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  ago,  sharuig  fully  m 
tho  general  hope  of  returning  prosperity  and 
credit,  I  recommended  such  a  distribution ;  but 
that  recommendation  wac  even  then  expressly 
Qoupled  with  the  condition  tbut  tho  duties  on 
Imports  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  twenty 


per  cent,  provided  by  the  compromiso  art  nf 
1833.  The  bill  which  is  now  before  mo  diJ 
poses,  m  its  27th  section,  the  total  repeal  of  odp 
of  the  provisos  in  tho  act  of  September  •  and 
while  it  increases  the  duties  above  twenty  per 
cent.,  directs  an  unconditional  distriljutJon  of 
the  land  proceeds.  I  am  therefore  suljjccted 
second  time,  in  tho  period  of  a  few  days  to 
the  necessity  of  either  giving  my  approyal  to  a 
measure  which,  in  my  deliberate  judgment  is  in 
cor^ict  with  great  public  interests;  or  of  re 
tur.  ng  it  to  tho  House  in  which  it  originated' 
with  my  objections.  With  all  my  an.xiotv  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  would  replenish  au 
exhausted  Treasury,  and  furnish  a  sound  and 
healthy  encouragement  to  mechanical  industry 
I  cannot  consent  to  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  tho  country,  and  tho 
clearest  convictions  of  public  duty.'" 

The  reasons  were  good,  and  ought  to  have 
prevented  Congress  from  retaining  tlic  clause- 
but  party  spirit  was  predominant,  and  in  ea^h 
r  juse  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause  had 
been  determined  by  a  strict  party  vote,    in 
unusual  courae  was  taken  with  this  secqnd  veto 
message :  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committer 
of  thirteen  members,  on  the  motion  of  Mr, 
Adams;   and  from  that  committee  emanated 
three  reports  upon  it— one  against  it,  and  two 
for  it ;    tho  committee  dividing  politically  in 
making  them.    The  report  against  it  \yas  signed 
by  ten  members ;  tho  other  two  by  the  remain- 
ing three  members ;  but  they  divided,  so  as  to 
present  two  signatures  to  one  report,  and  a  sin- 
gle one  to  the  other.    Mr.  Adams,  as  the  chair- 
man, was  the  writer  of  the  majority  report,  and 
made  out  a  strong  case  agairr-t  Mr.  Tyler  per- 
sonally, bu*  no  case  "at  all  in  favor  of  tho  distri-  j 
bution  clause.    Tho  report  said : 

"Who  could  imagine  that,  after  this  most  | 
emphatic  coupling  of  the  revenue  from  duties  I 
of  impost,  with  revenue  fro:'i  tlio  jjiowcds  of 
tho  sales  of  the  public  lands,  the  lirst  and  para- 
mount objection  of  tho  President  to  this  bill 
should  })0,  that  it  unites  two  subjects  which,  so  I 
far  from  having  any  alDnity  to  one  another,  are  I 
wholly  incongruous  in  their  clianicter;  which  I 
two  .3ubjects  are  identically  the  same  with  those  I 
which  he  had  coupled  together  in  his  rccom- 1 
mendation  to  Congress  at  the  extra  BcsslonJl 
If  there  was  no  aflinity  between  the  parties,  I 
why  did  ho  join  them  together  ?    If  tho  union] 
was  illegitimate,  who  was  the  adnunisterinej 
priest  of  tho  unhallowed  rites?    It  is  objected  j 
to  this  bill,  that  it  is  both  a  revenue  and  an  ap-l 
propriation  bill  ?    What  then  ?    Is  not  thcactj 
of  September  4, 1841,  approved  and  signed  by  j 
the  Prosidont  himself,  both  a  revenue  and  an  | 
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Iniopriation  bill  t  Does  it  not  enact  that,  in 
e  eTcnt  of  an  insufSciency  of  impost  duties, 
not  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
ilall  bo  levied  as  part  of  the  same  revenue,  and 
ippropriated  to  the  same  purposes  ?  " 

The  repurt  concluded  with  a  strong  denun- 
ciation of  what  it  considered,  an  abuse  of  the 
teto  power,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  Prcsi- 
Jent's  official  reconmiendation  and  conduct : 

'•The  power  of  the  present  Congress  to  enact 
Isirs  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  has 
l)een  Btruck  with  apoplexy  by  the  Executive 
taid.  Submission  to  his  will,  is  the  only  con- 
ffion  upon  which  he  will  permit  them  to  act. 
For  the  enactment  of  a  measure  earnestly  re- 
commended by  himself,  he  forbids  their  action, 
unless  coupled  with  a  condition  declared  by 
i  ]0^\{  to  be  on  a  subject  so  totally  different, 
(list  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  coupled  m 
the  tame  law.    With  that  condition.  Congress 
1  (jnnot  comply.    In  this  state  of  things,  he  has 
I  Kstimcd,  as  the  committee  fully  believe,  the  ex- 
arise  of  the  whole  legislative  power  to  himself, 
ind  is  levying  millions  of  money  upon  the  peo- 
pi&  without  any  authority  of  law.     But  the 
ImI  decision  of  this  question  depends  neither 
upon  legislative  nor  executive,  but  upon  judicial 
mthority ;  nor  can  the  final  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  it  be  pronounced  before  the 
teof  the  present  Congress." 

The  returned  bill  being  put  to  the  vote,  was 

I  tad  to  lack  as  much  as  the  first  of  the  two- 

I  thirds  majority,  and  was  rejected.    But  revenue 

Ins  mdispensable.     Daily  demands  upon  the 
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Ithuta  paid  their  duties  under  protest,  and  with 

jioticcs  of  action  against  the  collector  to  recover 

llliemback.   It  was  li  v    near  the  end  of  Au- 

l{iist.   Congress  had   been   in  -  session   nine 

limths-an  unpreccdcntedly  long  session,  and 

lilt  following  immediately  on  the  heels  of  an 

|otri  session  of  three  months  and  a  half.    Ad- 

ment  could  not  be  deferred,  and  could  not 

Replace  without  providing  for  the  Treasury. 

t  compromise  and  the  land  distribution  were 

I  itnmblin^blocks :   it  was  determined  to 

B  them  together,  but  without  seeming  to 
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do  so.    A  contrivance  was  fallen  upon :  duties 
were  raised  above  twenty  per  centum :   and 
that  breach  of  the  mutual  assurance  in  relation 
to  the  compromise,  immediately  in  terms  of  the 
assurance,  suspended  the  land  revenue  distri- 
bution— to  continue  it  suspended  while  duties 
above  the  compromise  limit,  continued  to  be 
levied.    And  as  that  has  been  the  cose  ever 
since,  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  has  been 
suspended  ever  since.    Such  were  the  contri- 
vances, ridiculous  inventions,  and  absurd  cir- 
cumlocutions which  Congress  had  recourse  to 
to  get  rid  of  that  land  distribution  which  was 
to  gain  popularity  for  its  authors ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  that  compromise  which  was  celebrated  at 
the  time  as  having  saved  the  Union,  and  the 
breach  of  which  was  deprecated  in  numerous 
legislative  resolves  as  the  end  of  the  Union,  and 
which  all  the  while  was  nothing  but  an  arro- 
gant piece  of  monstrosity,  patched  up  between 
two  aspiring  politicians,  to  get  rid  of  a  stum- 
bling-block in  each  other's  paths  for  the  period 
of  two  presidential  elections.    In  other  respects 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  personal  and 
pestiferous  legislation  has  remained — the  uni- 
versal ad  valorems — involving  its  army  of  ap- 
praisers, their  diversity  of  appraisement  from 
all  the  imperfections  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  subject — to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  for 
ignorance,   indifference,  negligence,  favoritism, 
bribery  and  corruption.    The  act  was  approved 
the  30th  day  of  August ;  and  Congress  forth- 
with adjourned. 


CHAPTER    C. 

MH.  TYLER  AND  THE  WIIIG«PARTV  :  CONFIRMED 
SEPARATION. 

At  the  close  of  the  extra  session,  a  vigorous 
effort  was  made  to  detach  the  whig  party  from 
Mr,  Clay.  Mr.  Webster  in  hia  published  letter, 
in  justification  of  his  course  in  remaining  in  the 
cabinet  when  his  colleagues  left  it,  gave  as  a 
reason  the  expected  unity  of  the  party  under 
a  new  administration.  "A  whig  president,  a 
whig  Congress,  and  a  whig  people,"  was  the 
vision  that  dazzled  and  seduced  him.  Mr. 
Cashing  published  his  address,  convoking  the 
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vrhigs  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Clay 
was  stigmatized  as  a  dictator,  setting  himself 
op  against  the  real  President.  Inducements  as 
well  as  arguments  were  addressed  to  tne  whig 
ranks  to  obtain  recruits :  all  that  came  received 
high  reward.  The  arrival  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion was  to  show  the  fruit  of  these  efforts,  and 
whether  the  whig  party  wa^  to  become  a  unity 
under  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Gush- 
ing, or  to  remain  embodied  under  Mr.  Clay. 
It  remained  so  embodied.  Only  a  few,  and  they 
chiefly  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
party  mutation  in  previous  changes,  were  seen 
to  join  him :  the  body  of  the  party  remained 
firm,  and  militant — angry  and  armed ;  and  giv- 
ing to  President  Tyler  incessant  proo&  of  their 
rcscntmont.  His  legislative  reconmiendations 
were  thwarted,  as  most  of  them  deserved  to  be : 
his  name  was  habitually  vituperated  or  ridi- 
culed. Even  reports  of  committees,  and  legis- 
lative votes,  went  the  length  of  grave  censure 
and  sharp  rebuke.  The  select  committee  of 
thirteen,  to  whom  the  consideration  of  the 
second  tariff,  in  a  report  signed  by  nine  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Adams  at  their  head,  suggested 
impeachment  as  due  to  him : 

"  The  majority  of  the  committee  believe  that 
the  cose  has  occurred,  in  the  annals  of  our 
Union,  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
constitution  by  the  grant  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  power  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  but  they  are  aware 
that  the  resort  to  that  expedient  might,  in  the 
present  condition"  of  public  affairSj  prove  abor- 
tive. They  see  that  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  of  action  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment is  but  sympathetic  with  the  same  discor- 
dant views  and  feelings  among  the  people." 

A  rebuking  resolve,  and  of  a  retributive  na- 
ture, was  adopted  by  the  House.  It  has  been 
related  (Vol.  I.)  that  when  President  Jackson 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  protest  against  the  senato- 
rial condemnation  pronounced  upon  him  in  1835, 
the  Senate  refused  to  receive  it,  and  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  the  protest  to  bo  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  body  in  interfering  with 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  resolves  so 
adopted  were  untrue,  and  the  reverse  of  the 
truth — the  whole  point  of  the  protest  being 
tliat  the  condemnation  was  extra-judicial  and 
void,  coming  under  no  division  of  power  which 
belonged  to  the  Senate :  not  legislative,  for  it 


proposed  no  act  of  legislation :  not  executive, 
for  it  applied  to  no  treaty  or  nomination:  not 
judicial,  for  it  was  founded  in  no  articles  of  im. 
peachment  from  the  House,  and  without  form. 
ing  the  Senate  into  a  court  of  impeachment. 
The  protest  considered  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tence, and  justly,  as  the  act  of  a  town  meetmg 
done  in  the  Senate-chamber,  and  by  senators  • 
but  of  no  higher  character  than  if  done  by  the 
same  number  of  citizens  in  a  voluntary  town 
meeting.    This  was  the  point,  and  who'e  com- 
plaint of  the  protest ;  but  the  Senate,  avoiding 
to  meet  it  in  that  form,  put  a  different  face 
upon  it,  as  an  interference  with  the  constitu- 
tional action  of  the  Senate,  attacking  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  therefore,  a  breach  of  its  privi- 
leges.    Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  House 
in  its  reports  upon  his  tariff-veto  messages  Mr. 
Tyler  sent  in  a  protest  also,  as  President  Jack- 
son had  done,  but  without  attending  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  cases,  and  that,  in  its  action  upon 
the  veto  messages,  the  House  was  clearly  act- 
ing within  its  sphere — within  its  constitutional  I 
legislative  capacity ;    and,  consequently,  how- 
ever disagreeable  to  him  this  action  might  bc.it 
was  still  legislative  and  constitutional,  and  such 
as  the  House  had  a  legal  right  to  adopt,  whether  | 
just  or  unjust.    Overlooking  this  difference,  Mr, 
Tyler  sent  in  his  protest  also :  but  the  House  j 
took  the  distinction ;  and  applied  legitimately 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  what  had  been  Ule- 
gaily  applied  to  General  Jackson,  with  the  ag- 
gravation of  turning  against  himself  his  own 
votes  on  that  occasion — Mr.  Tyler  being  one  of 
the  senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  thiw  I 
resolves  against  President  Jackson's  protest 
When  this  protest  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  read  in  t 
House,  Mr.  Adams  stood  up,  and  said : 

"  There  seemed  to  be  an  expectation  on  the  j 
part  of  some  gentlemen  that  lie  sliould  pR)-| 

Eose  to  the  House  some  measure  suitable  to  I 
0  adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  A.| 
knew  of  no  reason  for  such  an  expectation,  I 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  mover  of  the  reso-l 
lution  for  the  appointment  of  the  committol 
which  had  made  the  report  referred  to  in  thel 
message ;  had  been  appointed  by  the  Spcakerij 
chairman  of  the  committee;  and  that  thcre-f 
port  against  which  the  President  of  the  Unitedj 
States  had  sent  to  the  House  such  a  inultitudM 
of  protcsti,  was  written  by  him.  Sofarasit| 
had  been  so  written,  Mr.  A.  held  himself  r 
sponsible  to  the  House,  to  the  country,  to  th( 
world,  and  to  posterity ;  and,  bo  far  as  ■■■  ~ 
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Dmnthor  of  the  report,  he  held  himself  respon- 
(ible  to  the  President  also.  The  President 
ghonld  hear  ftom  him  elsewhere  than  here  on 
that  subject.  Mr.  A.  went  on  to  say  that  it 
ns  because  the  report  had  been  adopted  by  the 
House  and  not  because  it  had  been  written  by 
liiio  that  the  President  had  sent  such  a  bundle 
of  protests ;  and  therefore  Mr.  A.  felt  no  ne<;es- 
jity  or  obligation  upon  himself  to  propose  what 
measures  the  House  ought  to  adopt  for  the  vin- 
dication of  its  own  dignity  and  honor ;  and  per- 
hapi  from  considerations  of  delicacy,  he  was 
indeed  the  very  last  man  in  the  House  who 
should  propose  any  measure,  under  the  circum- 


Btinces." 

Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  made  the  report,  ,»fter  some 
mtroductory  remarks,  went  on  to  say : 

"In  1834  the  Senate  had  adopted  certain 
resolutions,  c  Jemning  the  course  of  President 
Jickson  in  tut  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  banks. 
Inconsequence  of  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  President  Jackson  se^t  to  that 
yjifptest  against  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  express  any  opinion  censuring  his  public 
course ;  and,  what  made  the  case  then  stronger 
than  the  present  case,  was,  that  the  Senate  con- 
stituted the  jury  by  whom  he  was  to  be  tried, 
should  any  impeachment  be  brought  against 
Mm,  The  Senate,  after  a  long,  elaborate  dis- 
CMsion  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  most  elo- 
quent and  overpowering  torrent  of  debate  that 
ever  was  listened  to  in  this  country,  adopted 
1  the  three  following  resolutions : 

'1,  SaolMd,  Tlmt,  while  the  Senate  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
I  mij  to  receive  Ihim  the  rrrsident  all  such  messages  aii<l 
cnminnlcttlons  u  the  cunstltutlon  and  laws,  and  the  usual 
miKofbiulnoes, .'.  thorlze  him  to  transmit  to  It;  yet  it  can- 
mi  recognize  any  right  in  him  to  make  a  funnal  protest 
iplBst  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  Benate,  declaring  snch 
Totea  and  proceedings  to  be  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and 
leqacitliig  the  Senate  to  enter  such  protests  on  its  Journal.' 

'•On  this  resolution  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
taken;  and  it  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
16:  and,  among  the  recorded  votes  in  its  favor, 
stood  the  names  of  John  Tyler,  now  acting 
Presidt.it  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel 
[Webster,  nojv  his  prime  minister. 
"The  second  resolution  was  as  follows : 

'I  S«ole«{,  That  the  aforesaid  protest  is  a  breach  of  the 
I  SIET*  "^ "'°  '^""^^1  ""'^  "'"^  ■'  '^°  ""^  entered  >-    the 

-  "The  same  vote,  numerically,  was  given  in 
liwr  of  this  resolution ;  and  among  tne  yeas 
Ijood  the  names  of  John  Tyler,  now  acting 
Imsident  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Daniel 
llthiter,  iiow  his  prime  minister. 
'The  third  resolutions  read  as  follows : 

I 'lB«iol««J,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
■■wt  to  Msd  a  protest  to  the  8bnate  against  any  of  its  pro- 


'And  in  sanction  of  this  resolution  also,  the 


record  shows  the  names  of  the  same  John  Ty« 
ler  and  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr.  Botts  forbore  to  make  any  remarks  of 
his  own  in  support  of  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions,  but  read  copious  extracts  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  support  of  the  same 
resolutions  when  ofiered  in  the  Senate;  and, 
adopting  them  as  his  own,  called  for  the  pre- 
vious question ;  which  call  was  sustained ;  and 
the  main  question  being  put,  and  the  vote  taken 
on  the  resolutions  separately,  they  were  all  car- 
ried by  large  majorities.  The  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  first  resolve,  were : 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Adams,  LaaiiuS  W.  An- 
drews, Arnold,  Babcock,  Bariard,  Birdseye, 
Blaii,  Boordman,  Borden,  Bitts,  Brock  way, 
Jeremiah  Brown.  Calhoun,  William  B.  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Garuthers,  Chitten- 
den, John  C.  Clark,  Cowen,  Garrett  Davis, 
John  Edwards,  Everett,  Fillmore,  Qamble,  Gen- 
try, Graham,  Granger,  Green,  Habersham,  Hall, 
Halstcd,  Howard,  Hudson,  Joseph  K.  IngcrsoU, 
Isaac  D.  Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  King,  Linn, 
McKennan,  S.  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mattocks,  Max- 
well, Maynard,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Morrow,  Os- 
borne, Owsley,  Pope,  Powell,  Ramsey,  Benj. 
Randall,  A.  Randall,  Randolph,  Rayner,  Ridg- 
way,  Rodney,  William  Russell,  James  M.  Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall,  Shepperd,  Simonton,  Slade, 
Truman  Smith,  Sprigg,  Stanly,  Stratton,  Sum- 
mers, Taliaferro,  John  B.  Thompson,  Richard 
W.  Thompson,  Tillinghast,  Toland,  Tomlinson, 
Triplett,  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Wallace,  Warren,  Washington,  Thomas 
W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Yorke,  and 
Augustus  Young — 87. 

"  Nays — Messrs.  Arrington,  Atherton,  Black, 
Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Burke,  Wm.  0.  Butler, 
P.  C.  Caldwell,  Casey,  Coles,  Cross,  Cushing, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Dawson,  Gordon.  Harris, 
Hastings,  Hays,  Hopkins,  Hubbard,  William  W. 
Irwin,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  Abra- 
ham McClellan,  Mallory,  Medill,  Newhard,  Oli- 
yer,  Parmenter,  Payne,  Proflit,  Read,  Reding, 
Reynolds,  Riggs,  Rogers,  Shaw,  Shields,  Steen- 
rod,  Jacob  Thompson,  Van  Buren,  Ward,  Wel- 
ler,  James  W.  Williams,  Wise,  and  Wood— 46." 

The  other  two  resolves  were  adopted  by, 
substantially,  the  same  vote — the  whole  body 
of  the  whigs  voting  for  the  adoption.  And  this 
may  be  considered,  so  far  as  Congress  was  con- 
cerned, as  the  authoritative  answer  to  that  idea 
of  whig  unity  which  had  induced  Mr.  Webster 
to  remain  in  the  cabinet  General  Jackson  was 
then  alive,  and  it  must  have  looked  to  him  like 
retributive  justice  to  see  two  of  those  (Mr.  Ty- 
ler and  Mr.  Webster)  who  had  voted  his  pro- 
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tost  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  when  it  was 
not,  now  receiving  tho  same  vote  from  tlieir 
own  party ;  and  ♦!.at  in  a  case  wheh)  the 
breach  of  privilege  was  real. 


CHAPTER    CI. 

LORD  ASHBUETON'S  MISSION,  AND  THE  BBITISH 
TBEATY. 

Sixty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  estabhshcd  the  boundaries  between 
the  revolted  colonies,  now  independent  States, 
and  the  remaining  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  A  part  of  these  boundaries,  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  remained  without 
acknowledgment  and  without  sanction  on  the 
pari  of  the  British  government ;  it  was  the  part 
that  divided  the  (now)  State  of  Maine  from 
Lower  Canada,  and  was  fixed  by  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  ^^  along  the  highlands  which  divide 
(he  waters  which  emptij  themselves  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean."  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple,  or  of  more  easy  ascertainment  than  this 
line.  Any  man  that  knew  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,  and  who  could  follow  a  ridge,  and  not 
get  off  of  it  to  cross  any  water  flowing  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  could  trace  the  boundary,  and 
establish  it  in  the  very  words  of  the  treaty. 
In  fact  there  was  no  tangible  dispute  about  it. 
The  British  government  had  agreed  to  it  under 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  course  of  these  high- 
lai  ds ;  and  as  soon  as  their  true  course  was 
found  out,  that  government  refused  to  carry 
that  part  of  the  treaty  into  effect,  and  for  a  rear 
son  which  was  very  frankly  told,  after  the  trea- 
ty of  1842,  by  a  British  civil  engineer  who  had 
been  employed  by  his  government  to  search  out 
the  course  of  the  boundary  along  those  high- 
lands.   He  said : 

"  The  treaty  of  1783  proposed  to  establish 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  along 
certain  highlands.  The  Americans  claimed 
these  highlands  to  run  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  River,  in 
a  course  which  would  have  brought  the  boun- 
dary within  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  which,  besides  cut- 


ting off  the  posts  and  military  routes  le^dim 
from  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  to  Qni 
bee,  would  have  given  them  various  mL^ 
positions  to  command  and  overawe  that  riva 
and  the  fortress  of  Quebec." 

This  was  the  objection  to  the  highland  boun- 
dary.     It  brought  the  United  States  frontict 
within  twenty  miles  of  Quebec,  and  went  one 
degree  and  a  half  north  of  Quebec !  skiijinct 
and  overlooking  Lower  Canada  all  the  way.  and 
.cutting  off  all  communication  between  that  in- 
land province  and  the  two  Atlantic  proyinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Halifax.    It  was  a  boundary 
which  commanded  the  capital  of  British  "orth 
America,  and  which  flanked  and  domir     i  the 
principal  British  provmce  for  one  htindred  and 
fifty  miles.     Military  considerations  rendered 
such  a  boundary  just  as  repugnant  to  the 
British  as  the  same  considerations  rendered  it 
acceptable  to  us ;  and  from  the  moment  it  was 
seen  that  the  State  of  Maine  was  projected  far 
north  of  Quebec  and  brought  up  to  the  lon» 
Ime  of  heights  which  looked  down  upon  that 
capital,  the  resolution  was  not  to  abide  that 
boundary.    Negotiation  began  immediately,  and 
continued,  without  fruit,  for  thirty  years.   That 
brought  the  parties  to  the  Ghent  Treaty,  at  the 
end  of  the  war  of  1812,  where  all  attempts  to 
settle  the  boundary  ended  in  making  provisioa 
for  referring  the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of 
a  friendly  sovereign.    This  was  do-  o,  the  idiig 
of  the  Netherlands  being  agreed  upon  as  the 
arbiter.    He  accepted  the  trust— executed  it- 
and  made  an  award  nearly  satisfactory  to  the 
British  government  because  it  cut  off  a  part  of 
the  northern  projection  of  Maine,  and  bo  admit- 
ted a  communication,  although  circuitous,  be- 1 
tween  Halifax  and  Quebec ;  but  still  leaving  thj 
highland  boundary  opposite  that  capital.  The 
United  States  rejected  the  award'  because  it 
gave  up  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  1783 ;  and 
thus  the  question  remained   for  near  thirtj 
years  longer — until  the  treaty  of  1842-Gmt 
Britain  demanding  the  execution  of  the  awaid 
— the  United  States  refusing  it.    And  thus  the 
question  stood  when  the  special  mission  arrircd 
in  the  United  States.    That  mission  was  well 
constituted  for  its  purposes.    Lord  Ashburton, 
as  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  and  head  of  the  great  | 
banking  house  of  Baring  and  Brothers,  t 
been  known  for  more  than  a  generation  for  his  I 
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friendlf  sentinienta  towards  the  United  States, 
and  business  connecCon  with  th«»      iple  and  the 
Mvemment ;  and  was,  besides,  married  to  an 
pelican  lady.    The  affability  of  his  manners 
jas  a  fiirther  help  to  his  mission,  the  whole  of 
;ch  was  so  comiosed  (Mr.  Mildmay,  Mr. 
Brace  and  Mr.  Stepping,  all  gentlemen  of  mind, 
(ut  and  pleasing  deportment)  as  to  be  real 
miliaries  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  his 
migsion.   It  was  a  special  mission,  sent  to  set- 
tle questions,  and  return ;  and  so  confined  to 
its  character  of  special,  that  Mr.  Fox,  the  resi- 
dent minister,  although  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  United  States  and  his  own  government,  was 
not  joined  in  it.     It  was  the  first  time  the 
United  States  had  been  so  honored  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  mission  took  the  character  of 
jjcneficent,  in  professing  to  come  to  settle  all 
questions  between  the  two  governments;  but 
ended  in  only  settling  such  as  suited  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  way  that  suited  her.     At 
theliead  of  those  questions  was  the  northeast- 
cm  boundary,  which  was  settled  by  giving  up 
tie  line  of  1783,  retiring  the  whole  line  from 
tiie  heights  which  flanked  Lower  Canada,  cut- 
tin''  off  as  much  of  Maine  as  admitted  of  a  pret- 
ty direct  communication  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec;  and  thus  granting  to  Great  Britain 
£ir  more  than  the  award  gave  her,  and  with 
(riiich  she  had  been  content.    The  treaty  also 
made  a  new  boundary  in  tbo  northwest,  from 
lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  "Woods,  also 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States,  retiring 
t  line  to  the  south,  and  depriving  the  United 
States'  fur  traders  of  the  great  line  of  transpor- 
tation between  these  two  lakes,  which  the  trea- 
ty of  1783  gave  to  them.    The  treaty  also  borfnd 
1  United  States  to  pay  for  Rouse's  Point,  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  which  the  treaty 
ot'83  and  the  r.ward  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
I  lands  gave  to  us  a^  a  matter  of  right.    It  ivlso 
id  the  Cuitcd  States  to  kceo  up  a  squadron, 
I  in  conjunction  with  the  British,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — 
1  nominally  for  five  years,  but  in  reality  indefi- 
nitely, by  the  addition  of  that  clause  (so  se- 
Idsctire  and  insidious,  and  so  potent  in  sad- 
g  an  onerous  measure  permanently  upon  a 
pie)  which  is  always  resorted  to  when  pcr- 
I  petuity  is  intended,  and  cannot  be  stipulated — 
j  tiie  clause  which  continues  the  provision  in 
I  %rce.  after  its  limited  term,  until  one  of  the  par- 


ties give  notice  to  the  contrary.  An  extradi- 
tion clause  was  also  wanted  by  Great  Britain, 
and  she  got  it — ^broad  enough  to  cover  the  re- 
capture of  her  subjects  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  8'jd  to  include  political  offenders  while 
professing  to  take  only  common  felons.  These 
were  the  points  Great  Britain  wished  settled ; 
and  she  got  them  all  arranged  according  to  her 
own  wishes:  others  which  the  United  States 
wished  settled,  were  omitted,  and  indefinitely 
adjourned.  At  the  head  of  these  was  the  boun- 
dary beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Oregon 
was  in  dispute.  The  United  States  wished  it 
settled :  Great  Britain  wished  that  question  to 
remain  as  it  was,  as  she  had  the  possession,  and 
every  day  was  ripening  her  title.  Oregon  was 
adjourned.  The  same  of  the  Caroline,  the 
Schlosser  outrage — the  liberation  of  slaves  at 
Bermuda  and  Nassau — the  refusal  to  shelter 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada:  all  were  laid  over, 
and  for  ever.  Every  thing  that  the  United 
States ' .ished  settled  was  left  unsettled,  espe- 
cially Oregon — a  question  afterwards  pregnant 
with  "inevitable  war."  Besides  obtaining  all 
she  wished  by  treaty,  Great  Britain  also  made 
a  great  acquisition  by  statute  law.  An  act  of 
Congress  was  passed  to  fit  the  case  of  McLeod 
(in  future),  and  to  take  such  offenders  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  States. 

Notwithstanding  its  manifold  objections  the 
treaty  was  so  frr  ed  as  to  secure  its  ratifica- 
tion, and  to  cc  .imand  acquiescence  in  the 
United  States  while  crowned  with  the  greatest 
applause  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Ashburton 
received  the  formal  thanks  of  parliament  for 
his  meritorious  labors.  Ministers  and  orators 
united  in  declaring  that  he  had  accomplished 
every  object  that  Great  Britain  desired,  and  in 
the  way  she  desired  it — and  left  undone  every 
thing  which  she  wished  to  remain  as  it  was. 
The  northeastern  boundary  being  altered  to 
suit  her,  they  made  a  laugh,  even  in  parliament, 
of  the  mann,  -  in  which  they  had  served  us.  It 
had  so  happened,  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  '83,  that  the  king's  geographer  made  a  map 
of  the  United  Statef  and  the  Canadas,  to  show 
their  respective  bou.idaries ;  and  on  that  map 
the  line  of  '83  was  laid  down  correctly,  along 
the  highlands,  overlooking  and  going  beyond 
Quebec ;  and  had  marked  it  with  a  broad  red 
line.  He  made  it  for  the  king,  George  the 
Third,  who  wrote  upon  it  with  his  own  hand— 
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This  ia  OavBcdd'a  line.  (Mr.  Richard  Oswald 
being  the  British  negotiator  of  the  provisional 
treaty  of  peace  of  '82  which  established  that 
boundary,  and  which  was  adopted  in  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  in  '83.)  This  map  disap- 
peared from  its  accustomed  place  about  the 
time  Lord  Ashburton's  mission  was  resolved 
upon,  not  to  be  brought  over  to  America  by 
him  to  assist  in  finding  the  true  line,  but  to  be 
hid  until  the  negotiation  was  over.  Some  mem- 
ber of  parliament  hinted  at  this  removal  and 
hiding,  during  the  discussion  on  the  motion  of 
thanks,  with  an  intimation  that  he  thought 
British  honor  would  have  been  better  consulted 
by  showing  this  map  to  the  American  negotia- 
tor :  Lord  Brougham,  the  mover  of  the  motion, 
amused  himself  at  this  conception,  and  thought 
it  would  have  been  carrying  frankness  a  little 
too  far,  in  such  a  negotiation,  for  the  British  ne- 
gotiator to  have  set  out  with  showing,  "  that  he 
had  no  case" — "  that  he  had  not  a  leg  to  stand 
071."  His  lordship's  speech  on  the  occasion, 
which  was  more  amusing  to  himself  and  the 
parliament  than  it  can  be  to  an  American,  nev- 
ertheless deserves  a  place  in  this  history  of  \,he 
British  treaty  of  1842 ;  and,  accordingly,  here 
it  is: 

It  does  so  happen  that  there  was  a  map 
published  by  the  King's  geographer  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  George  TIL, 
and  here  I  could  appeal  to  an  illustrious  Duke 
whom  I  now  see,  whether  that  monarch  was  not 
as  little  likely  to  err  from  any  fulness  of  at- 
tachment towards  America,  as  any 'one  of  his 
faithful  subjects  ?  [The  Duke  of  Cambridge.^ 
Because  he  well  knows  that  there  was  no  one 
thing  which  his  reverend  parent  had  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  separation  from  America,  and 
.  there  was  nothing  he  deplored  so  much  as  that 
separation  having  taken  place.  The  King's 
geographer,  Mr.  Faden,  published  his  map  1783, 
which  contains,  not  the  British,  but  the  Ameri- 
can line.  Why  did  not  my  noble  friend  take 
over  a  copy  of  that  map  ?  My  noble  friend 
opposite  (Lord  Aberdeen)  is  a  candid  man ;  he 
is  an  experienced  diplomatist,  both  abroad  and 
at  home ;  he  is  not  unlettered,  but  thoroughly 
conversant  in  all  the  craft  of  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship.  Why  did  he  conceal  this  map  ? 
Wo  have  a  right  to  complain  of  that ;  and  I,  on 
the  part  of  America,  complain  of  that.  You 
ought  to  have  sent  out  the  map  of  Mr.  Faden, 
and  said, '  this  is  George  the  Third's  map.'  But 
it  never  occurred  to  my  noble  friend  to  do  so. 
Then,  two  years  after  Air.  Faden  publi«>":I  that 
map,  another  was  published,  and  that  took  the 
British  line.    This,  however,  came  out  after  the 


boundary  had  become  matter  of  controver., 
post  litem  motam.  But,  at  aU  evente,  mynoK 
friend  had  to  contend  with  the  for!»  of  Tv 
argument  against  Mr.  Webster,  and  Amprin! 
had  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  both  maps    C 
noble  friend  opposite  never  sent  it  over  and 
nobodv  ever  blamed  him  for  it.    But  that  was 
not  all.    What  if  there  was  another  map  con 
taining  the  American  line,  and  never  coirected 
at  all  by  any  subsequent  chart  coming  from  tho 
same  custody?  And  what  if  that  map  came  out 
of  the  custody  of  a  person  high  m  oflBce  in  this 
country— nay,  what  if  it  came  out  of  the  cus- 
tody  of  the    highest  functionary  o     all— of ! 
George  III.  himself?    I  know  that   maD-T 
know  a  map  which  I  can  trace  to  the  custodv 
of  George  III.,  and  on  which  there  is  the  i 
American  line  and  not  the  English  line  and 
upon  which  there  is  a  note,  that  from  the  iani-  \ 
writing,  as  it  has  been  described  to  me  makes  I 
me  think  it  was  the  note  of  George  Il'l.  him- 
self:   '  This  is  the  line  of  Mr.  Oswald's  treaty 
in  1783j'  written  three  or  four  times  upon  the 
face  of  It.    Now,  suppose  this  should  occur— I 
do  not  say  that  it  has  happened— but  it  may 
occur  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
— either  to  my  noble  friend  or  Lord  Palmerston! 
who,  I  understand  by  common  report,  talies  a 
great  interest  fe  the  question ;  and  though  he  I 
may  not  altogther  approve  of  the  treaty  he  I 
may  peradventure  envy  the  success  which 'at- 1 
tended  it,  for  it  was  a  success  which  did  not  I 
attend  any  of  his  own  American  negotiations.  { 
But  it  is  possible  that  my  noble  friend,  or  Lord  I 
Palmerston,  may  have  discovered  that  there! 
was  this  map,  because  George  III.'s  library  by  I 
the  munificence  of  George  IV.  was  given  to  the  I 
British  Museum,  and  this  map  must  have  beesl 
there ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  itl 
is  no  longer  there.  I  suppose  it  must  haye  been  I 
taken  out  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  pur- 1 
pose  of  being  sent  over  to  my  noblo  friend  inl 
America ;  and  that,  according  to  the  new  doc-l 
trines  of  diplomacy,  he  was  bound  to  haye  usedl 
it, when  there,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  nol 
case — that  he  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upoiLl 
Why  did  he  not  take    it   over  with  }iim?| 
Probably  he  did  not  know  of  its  existence.  ll 
am  told  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  F  itishf 
Museum,  but  that  it  is  in  the  Foreign 
Probably  it  was  known  to  exist ;  but  somehow 
or  other  that  map,  which  entirely  destroys  oui 
contention  and    give"  all  to  the  Americai 
has  been  removed  from  the  British  Museu 
and  is  now  to  be  fi  nd  at  the  Foreign 
Explain  it  as  you  will,  that  is  the  simple  fact 
that  this  important  map  was  removed  from  thd 
Museum  to  the  0£Bce,  and  not  in  the  time  of 
my  noble  friend  (Lord  Aberdeen)," 

Thus  did  our  simplicity,  and  their  own  dciJ 
terity,  or  ambi-dexterity,  as  the  case  may  I 
furnish   sport    for    the    British  parliament^ 
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nd  thuB,  "iwYAottf  a  case,"  and,  "without  a 
ligto  stand  upon,"  was  Lord  Ashburton  an 
overmatch  for  our  Secretary-negotiator,  with  a 
good  case  to  show,  and  two  good  legs  to  rest 
on.  This  map  with  its  red  line,  and  the  King's 
tatographic  inscription  upon  it,  was  afterwards 
nhoini  to  Mr.  Everett,  upon  his  request,  by 
I/)rd  Aberdeen ;  and  the  fact  communicated  by 
Urn  to  the  Department  of  State.  But  the  effect 
of  the  altered  line  was  graphically  stated  at  a 
public  dinner  in  honor  of  it  by  the  same  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Featherstonhaugh),  whose  view  of  the 
old  boundary  has  already  been  given. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  divert  your 
jttention  for  a  moment  from  the  conflicting 
sUtements  you  may  have  read  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  compromise  which  has  been  made, 
I  will  explain  them  to  you  in  a  few  words.  The 
American  claim,  instead  of  being  maintained, 
his  been  altogether  withdrawn  and  abandoned ; 
the  territory  has  been  divided  into  equal 
moieties,  as  nearly  as  possible;  we  have  re- 
tsined  that  moiety  which  secures  to  us  every 
ob'it  that  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
coLi  ies ;  all  oui?  communications,  military  and 
mil  are  for  ever  placed  beyond  hostile  reach ; 
and  all  the  military  positions  on  the  highlands 
claimed  by  America  are,  without  exception, 
secured  for  ever  to  Great  Britain." 

So  spoke  a  person  who  had  searched  the 
country  under  the  orders  of  the  British  govern- 
ment—who  knew  what  he  said — and  who  says 
there  was  a  compromise,  in  which  our  territory 
(for  that  is  the  English  of  it)  was  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  the  part  that  contained 
every  thing  that  gave  value  to  the  whole,  was 
retained  by  Great  Britain  for  her  share.  But 
there  were  some  members  of  the  American 
Senate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  who  had  no 
occasion  to  wait  for  parliamentary  revelations, 
or  dinner-table  exultations,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  this  treaty  of  1842 ;  and 
vho  pnt  their  opinions  in  a  form  and  place, 
while  the  treaty  was  undergoing  ratification,  to 
speak  for  themselves  in  after  time. 

Many  anomalies  attended  the  conducting  of  the 
negotiations  which  ended  in  the  production  of  the 
treaty.  As  far  as  could  be  seen  there  was  no  ne- 
gotiation—none in  the  diplomatic  sense  of  the 
term.  There  were  no  protocols,  minutes,  or  re- 
eord  to  show  the  progress  of  things — to  show 
what  was  demanded,  what  was  offered,  and  what 
was  agreed  upon.  Articles  came  forth  ripe  and 
smplete,  without  a  trace  of  their  progression ; 


and  when  thus  produced  a  letter  would  be  drawn 
up  to  recommend  it — not  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, who  needed  no  recommendation  of  any 
part  of  it — bnt  to  the  American  people,  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  perceived  its  advan- 
tages. In  the  next  place  the  treaty  was  made 
by  a  single  negotiator  on  each  side,  Mr.  Fox  tha 
resident  minister  not  having  been  joined  with 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  no  one  on  tho  American 
side  joined  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  left  with- 
out instructions  from  the  President  On  this 
point  Mr.  Benton  remarked  in  tho  debate  on 
the  treaty : 

"In  this  case  the  employment  of  a  single 
negotiator  was  unjustifiable.  The  occasion  was 
great,  and  required  several,  both  for  safety  and 
for  satisfaction.  Tho  negotiation  was  here. 
Our  country  is  full  of  able  men.  Two  other 
negotiators  might  have  been  joined  without 
delay,  without  trouble,  and  almost  without  ex- 
pense. The  British  also  had  another  negotiator 
here  (Mr.  Fox) ;  a  minister  of  whom  I  can  say 
without  disparagement  to  any  other,  that^  in  the 
two  and  twenty  years  which  I  have  sat  m  this 
Senate,  and  had  occasion  to  know  the  foreign 
ministers,  I  have  never  known  his  superior  for 
intelligence,  dignity,  attention  to  his  business, 
fidelity  to  his  own  Government,  and  decorum 
to  ours.  Why  not  add  Mr.  Pox  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton, unless  to  prevent  an  associate  from 
being  given  to  Mr.  Webster?  Was  it  arranged 
in  London  that  the  whole  negotiation  should  be 
between  two,  and  that  these  two  should  act 
without  a  witness,  and  without  notes  or  minutes 
of  their  conferences  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
effect  is  the  same ;  and  all  must  condemn  tliis 
solitary  business  between  two  ministers,  when 
the  occasion  so  imperiously  demanded  several." 

The  want  of  instructions  was  also  animad- 
verted upon  by  Mr.  Benton,  as  a  departure  from 
the  constitutional  action  of  the  government, 
and  injurious  in  this  case,  as  the  three  great 
sections  of  the  Union  hod  each  its  peculiar 
question  to  get  settled,  and  the  Secretary-ne- 
gotiator belonged  to  one  only  of  these  sections, 
and  the  only  one  whose  questions  had  been 
settled. 

"By  tho  theory  of  our  government,  the 
President  is  the  head  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, and  must  treat,  through  his  agents  and 
ministers,  with  foreign  powers.  He  must  tell 
them  what  to  do,  and  should  tell  that  in  un- 
equivocal language,  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  it.  He  must  command  and  direct 
the  negotiation ;  he  must  order  what  is  done. 
This  is  the  theory  of  our  governmentj  and  this 
has  l)cen  its  practice   from  the  beginning  of 
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Washinfrton'a  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Tan  Boron's 
administration ;  and  never  was  it  more  neces- 
sary thiiu  now.  Being  but  one  ncROtiiitor,  and 
ho  not  approvc<*  by  the  Senate  for  that  purpose, 
and  being  from  nn  interested  State,  it  was  the 
boundcn  duty  of  the  President  to  have  guided 
and  directed  every  thing.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
Union,  and  should  have  attended  to  the  interest 
of  the  whole  Union  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  aban- 
dons every  thing  to  his  Secretary,  and  thin 
Secretary  takes  care  of  one  section  of  the  Union, 
and  of  his  own  State,  and  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  leaves  the  other  two  sections  of  the  Union 
out  of  the  treaty.  The  Northern  States,  coter- 
minous with  Canada,  get  their  boundaries  ad- 
justed; JIassachusetts  gets  money,  which  .ler 
sister  States  are  to  pay ;  and  Great  Britain  takes 
two  slices,  and  all  her  military  frontiers,  from 
the  State  of  Jlaine !  the  Southern*  and  Western 
States  are  left  as  they  were." 

It  was  known  that  certain  senators  were  con- 
sulted as  the  treaty  went  along,  not  publicly, 
but  privately,  visiting  the  negotiators  upon  re- 
quest for  that  purpose,  agreeing  to  it  in  these 
conferences ;  and  thus  forestalling  their  official 
action.  This  anomaly  Mr.  Benton  thus  ex- 
posed : 

"  The  irregular  manner  in  which  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  has  been  sought,  by  consul- 
tations with  individual  members,  before  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  Here  I  tread  upon 
delicate  ground  ;  and  if  I  am  wrong,  this  is  the 
time  and  the  place  to  correct  me.  I  speak  in 
the  hearing  of  those  who  nuist  know  whether 
[  am  mistaken.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  treaty  has  been  privately  submitted  to  sena- 
tors— their  opinions  obtained — the  judgment  of 
the  body  forestalled ;  and  then  sent  here  for  the 
forms  of  ratification.  [Oi  a  senator  said  he  had 
not  been  consulted.]  Air.  B.  in  continuation : 
Certainly  not,  as  the  senator  says  so  ;  and'  so 
of  any  other  gentleman  who  will  say  the  same. 
I  interrogate  no  one.  I  have  no  right  to  inter 
rogato  any  one.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
all  were  consulted ;  that  would  have  been  un- 
necessary ;  and  besides,  I  know  I  was  not  con- 
sulted myself;  and  I  know  many  others  who 
were  not.  All  that  I  intend  to  say  is,  that  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  this  treaty  has  been 
ratified  out  of  doors !  and  that  this  is  a  great 
irregularity,  and  bespeaks  an  undue  solicitude 
for  it  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  arising  from  a 
consciousness  of  its  indefensible  character." 

Ihe  war  argument  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  ratification,  and  vehemently  relied 
npoa  as  one  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  its 
favor.  The  treaty,  or  war!  was  the  constant 
alternative  presented,  and  not  without  efFect 
opon  all  persons  of  gentle  and  temporizing  spirit. 


Mr.  Benton  also  exposed  the  folly  and  mischief 
of  yielding  to  such  a  threat— declaring  it  to  be 
groundless,  and  not  to  be  yielded  to  if  it  was 
not. 

"The  fear  of  war.  This  Walpole  aipjmcnl 
18  heavily  pressed  upon  us,  and  we  are  constantlv 
told  that  the  alternatives  lie  between  this  treatv 
— the  whole  of  it,  just  as  it  is— or  war '  Thi 
is  a  degrading  argument,  if  true ;  and  infamous 
if  false  !  and  false  it  is :  and  more  than  that  it 
is  as  shameless  as  it  is  unfounded  !  What '  tlio 
peace  mission  come  to  make  war !  It  is  nn 
such  thing.  It  comes  to  take  advanta'^  of  our 
deplorable  condition— to  take  what  h  pleases 
and  to  repulse  the  rest.  Great  Britain  is  in  no 
condition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  and  every  child 
knows  it.  But  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  arm 
ment,  and  general  considerations,  to  disprove 
this  war  argument.  Z  refer  to  the  fact  wliich 
stamps  it  with  untruth.  Look  to  the  notes  of 
Sir  Charles  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Bankhead  de- 
manding the  execution  of  the  award,  and  declar- 
ing that  its  execution  -would  remove  every  im- 
pediment to  the  harmony  r-''  the  two  cmmtria 
After  that,  and  while  holding  those  authentic 
declarations  in  our  hands,  arc  we  to  be  told  that 
the  peace  mission  requires  more  than  the  award  ? 
requires  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  more  of 
boundary  ?  requires  ^500,000  for  Kouse's  Point, 
which  the  award  gave  us  without  money  ?  re- 
quires a  naval  and  diplomatic  alliance,  which  she 
dared  not  mention  in  the  time  of  Jftck>on  or 
Van  Buren?  requires  the  surrender  oi^ rebels' 
under  the  name  of  criminals  ?  and  puts  the 
South  and  West  at  defiance,  while  conciliating 
the  non-slavcholding  States  ?  and  gives  us  war. 
if  we  do  not  consent  to  all  this  degradation,  in- 
sult, and  outrage?  Are  we  to  be  told  this? 
No,  sir,  no  !  There  is  no  danger  of  war ;  but 
this  treaty  may  make  a  war,  if  it  is  ratified.  It 
gives  up  all  advantages ;  leaves  us  with  great 
questions  unsettled  ;  increases  the  audacity  of 
the  British;  weakens  and  degrades  us;  and 
leaves  us  no  alternative  but  war  to  save  the  Co- 
lumbia, to  prevent  impressment,  to  resist  search, 
to  repel  Schlo.sser  invasions,  and  to  avoid  a  San 
Domingo  insurrection  in  the  Soutli.  excited  from 
London,  from  Canada,  and  from  Nassau." 

The  mission  had  been  heralded  as  one  of 
peace — as  a  beneficent  overture  for  a  universal 
settlement  of  all  difficulties — and  .is  a  plan  to 
establish  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship and  cordiality,  which  was  to  leave  each 
without  a.  grievance,  and  to  launch  both  into  a 
career  of  mutual  felicity.  On  the  contrary  only 
a  few  wei-e  settled,  and  those  kyr  the  only  ones 
which  concerned  Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
States :  the  rest  which  peculiarly  concerned  the 
South  and  the  West,  were  adjourned  to  London 
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„th«t  18  to  say,  to  the  Greek  calend»  On  this 
point  Mr.  Benton  said : 

» We  were  led  to  believe,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
jwcial  minister,  that  he  came  as  a  messenger  of 
J^te  and  clothed  with  full  powers  to  settle 
iyery  thing  ;  and  believing  this,  his  arrival  was 
hailed  with  universal  joy.    But  here  is  a  disap- 
lointment— a  great  disappointment.   On  rcceiv- 
methe  treaty  and  the  papers  which  accompany 
Tffe  find  that  all  the  subjects  in  dispute  have 
jot  been  settled ;  that,  in  fact,  only  three  out 
of  Bcven  are  settled ;  and  that  the  minister  has 
returned  to  his  country,  leaving  four  of  the  con- 
tested subjects  unadjusted.   This  is  a  disappoint- 
ment; and  the  greater,  because  the  papers  com- 
Btmicated  confirm  the  report  that  the  minister 
nme  with  full  powers  to  settle  every  thing. 
The  very  first  note  of  the  American  negotiator 
-and  that  in  its  very  first  sentence,  confirms 
this  t)elief,  and  loaves  us  to  wonder  how  a  mis- 
sion that  promised  so  much,  has  performed  so 
little.  Mr.  Webster's   first  note  runs  thus: 
'Lord  Ashburton  having  been  charged  by  the 
Queen's  government  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
tiiteand  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between 
tie  United  States  and  England,  and  having  on 
his  arrival  at  Washington  announced,'  &c.,  &c. 
Here  is  a  declaration  of  full  power  to  settle 
everything;  and  yet,  after  this,  only  part  is 
settled,  and  the  minister  has  returned  home. 
This  is  unexpected,  and  inconsistent.    It  con- 
tradicts the  character  of  the  mission,  balks  our 
hopes,  and  frustrates  our  policy.    As  a  confed- 
eracy of  States,  our  policy  is  to  settle  every 
tMng  or  nothing ;  and  having  received  the  minis- 
ter for  that  purpose,  this  complete  and  univer- 
al  settlement,  or  nothing,  should  have  been  the 
line  qua  noti  of  the  American  negotiator. 
'From  the  message  of  the  President  which 
jccompanies  the  treaty,  we  learn  that  the  ques- 
tions n  discussion  between  the  two  countries 
were.  I.  The  Northern  boundary.  2.  The  right 
[  rf  search  in  the  African  seas,  and  the  suppres- 
fionof  the  African  slave  trade.    3.  The  surren- 
I  to  of  fugitives  from  justice.    4.  The  title  to 
the  Columbia  River.    5.  Impressment.    6.  The 
1  Jttack  on  the  Caroline.     7.  The  case  of  the 
i  Creole,  and  of  other  American  vessels  which 
1  shared  the  same  fate.    These  are  the  sub- 
1  jects  (seven  in  number)  which  the  President 
enumerates,  and  which  ho  informs  us  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  negotiators.    He  does  not 
I  ay  whether  these  were  all  the  subjects  which 
I  occupied  their  attention.    He  does  not  tell  us 
1  rtetkr  they  discussed  any  others.    He  does 
I  Mt  say  whether  the  British  negotiator  opened 
I  ll»  question  of  the  State  debts,  and  their  as- 
jsamption  or  guarantee  by  the  Federal  govern- 
lant!  or  whether  the  American  negotiator 
jtentioned  the  point  of  the  Canadian  asylum  for 
|t«gitiTeBlaves(of  which  twelve  thousand  have 
iifcady  gone  there)  seduced  by  the  honors  and 
|*nuds  which  they  receive,  and  by  the  protec- 


tion which  is  extended  to  them.    The  messagt 
ia  silent  upon  these  further  subjects  of  difference 
if  not  of  discussion,  between  the  two  countries, 
and,  following  the  lead  of  the  President,  and 
confining  ourselves  (for  the  present)  to  tho 
seven  subjects  of  dispute  named  by  him,  and  we 
find  three  of  them  provided  for  in  the  treaty — 
four  of  them  not :  and  this  constitutes  a  great 
objection  to  the  treaty — an  objection  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects  settled, 
or  not  settled.    For  it  so  happens  that,  of  tho 
subjects  in  discassion,  some  were  general,  and 
affected  the  whole  Union ;  others  were  local, 
and  affected  sections.    Of  these  general  sub- 
jects, those  which  Great  Britain  had  most  at 
heart  arc  provided  for ;  those  which  most  con- 
cerned the  United  States  are  omitted :  and  of 
the  three  sections  of  tho  I'nion  which  had  each 
its  pecuhar  grievance,  one  section  is  quieted,  and 
two  are  left  as  they  wore.    This  gives  Great 
Britain  an  advantage  over  us  as  a  nation:  it 
gives  one  section  of  the  Union  an  aflvantago 
over  the  two  others,  sectionally.    This  is  all 
wrong,  unjust,  unwise,  and  impolitic.     It  is 
wrong  to  give  a  foreign  power  an  advantage 
over  us :  it  is  wrong  to  give  one  section  of  the 
Union  an  advantage  over  the  others.    In  their 
differences  with  foreign  powers,  the  States  should 
be  kept  united :  their  peculiar  grievances  should 
not  be  separately  settled,  so  as  to  disunite  their 
several  complaints.    This  is  a  view  of  the  ob- 
jection which  commends  itself  most  gravely  to 
the  Senate.    We  are  a  confideracy  of  States, 
and  a  confederacy  in  which  States  classify  them- 
selves sectionally,  and  in  which  each  section  has 
its  local  feelings  and  its  peculiar  interests.   We 
are  classed  in  three  sections ;  and  each  of  these 
sections  had  a  peculiar  grievance  against  Great 
Britain ;  and  here  is  a  treaty  to  adjust  the  griev- 
ances of  one,  and  but  one,  of  these  three  sec- 
tions.   To  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  have  a 
separate  treaty — a  treaty  between  the  Northern 
States  and  Great  Britam ;  for  it  is  a  treaty  in 
which  the  North  is  provided  for,  and  the  South 
and  West  left  out.    Virtually,  it  is  a  separate 
treaty  with  a  part  of  the  States  ;  and  this  forms 
a  grave  objection  to  it  in  my  eyes. 

"  Of  the  nine  Northern  States  whose  territo- 
ries are  coterminous  with  the  dominions  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  six  of  them  had  questions 
of  boundary  or  of  territory,  to  adjust ;  and  all 
of  these  are  adjusted.  The  twelve  Southern 
slavcholding  States  had  a  question  in  which  they 
were  all  interested — that  of  the  protection  and 
liberation  of  fugitive  or  criminal  slaves  in  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies :  this  great  question  finds 
no  place  in  the  treaty,  and  is  put  off  with  phrases 
in  an  arranged  correspondence.  The  whole  great 
West  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  demands  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  from  it :  this  large  subject  finds  no 
place  in  the  treaty,  nor  even  in  the  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  between  the  negotiators. 
The  South  and  West  must  go  to  London  with 
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their  complaints:  the  North  has  been  accom- 
modated here.  The  mission  of  peace  has  found 
its  benevoleno  circumscribed  by  the  metes  and 
boundaries  of  the  sectional  divisions  in  the  Union. 
The  peace-treaty  is  for  one  section :  for  the  other 
two  sections  there  is  no  peace.  The  non-slave- 
holding  States,  coterminous  with  the  British 
dominions  are  pacified  and  satisfied '  the  slave- 
holding  and  the  Western  States,  remote  from 
the  British  dominions,  are  to  suffer  and  complain 
as  heretofore.  As  a  friend  to  the  Union — a 
friend  to  justice — and  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
section  which  is  both  slaveholding  and  Western, 
I  object  to  the  treaty  which  maices  this  injurious 
distinction  amongst  the  States." 

The  merits  of  the  diiTeront  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  were  fully  spoken  to  by  several  senators 
—among  others,  by  Mr.  Benton — some  extracts 
from  whose  speech  will  constitute  some  ensuing 
chapters. 


CHAPTER    CII. 

BBITISU   TREATY:   THE   PnETERMITTED  SUB- 
JECT8 :  MB.  BENTON'8  SPEECH  :  EXTRACTS 

I.  The  Columbia  River  and  its  valley. 
The  omitted  or  pretermitted  subjects  are  four : 
the  Columbia  River — impressment — the  outrage 
on  the  Caroline — and  the  liberation  of  American 
slaves,  carried  by  violence  or  misfortune  into 
the  British  West  India  islands,  or  enticed  into 
Canada.  Of  these,  I  begin  with  the  Columbia, 
because  equal  in  importance  to  any,  and,  from 
position,  more  particularly  demanding  my  at- 
tention. The  country  on  this  great  river  is 
ours :  diplomacy  has  endangered  its  title :  the 
British  have  the  possession,  and  have  repulsed 
us  from  the  whole  extent  of  ts  northern  shore, 
and  from  all  the  fur  region  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  up  into  all  the  valleys  and  gorges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  citizens  are  begin- 
ning to  go  there ;  and  the  seeds  of  national  con- 
testation between  the  British  and  Americans  are 
deeply  and  thickly  sown  in  tliat  quarter.  From 
the  moment  that  wo  discovered  it,  Great  Britain 
has  claimed  this  country ;  and  for  thirty  years 
past  this  claim  has  been  a  point  of  contested  and 
deferred  diplomacy,  in  which  every  step  taken 
has  been  a  step  for  the  benefit  of  her  claim,  and 
for  the  injury  of  ours.  The  germ  of  a  war  lies 
there ;  and  this  mission  of  peace  should  liave 


eradicated  that  germ.  On  the  contraiy  it  doa 
not  notice  it !  Neither  the  treaty  nor  the  cor- 
respondence  names  or  notices  it !  and  if  it  w 
not  for  a  meagre  and  stinted  paragraph  in  the 
President's  message,  communicating  and  recom- 
mending the  treaty,  wo  should  not  know  that 
the  name  of  the  Oregon  had  occurred  to  the 
negotiators.    That  paragraph  is  in  these  words : 

«  After  sundry  informal  communications  with 
the  British  minister  upon  the  subject  of  th. 
claims  of  the  two  countries  to  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  little  probabilitv  was  i 
found  to  exist  of  coming  to  any  agreement  on 
that  subject  at  present,  that  it  was  not  thoueht 
expedient  to  make  it  one  of  the  subjects  of  tot- 
mal  negotiat'on,  to  be  entered  upon  between 
this  government  and  the  British  minister  aa 
part  of  his  duties  under  his  special  mission." 

This  is  all  that  appears  in  relation  to  a  dis- 1 
puted  country,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Atlantic) 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States  ■  su- 
perior to  them  in  climate,  soil,  and  configuration- 
adjacent  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  front- i 
ing  Asia ;  holding  the  key  to  the  North  Pacific  1 
Ocean ;  the  only  country  fit  for  colonization  on  i 
the  extended  coast  of  Northwest  America- al 
counii 7  which  belongs  to  the  United  States  byl 
a  title  as  clear  as  their  title  to  the  District  ofl 
Columbia ;  which  a  resolve  of  Congress,  duringl 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  declared  to  bel 
occluded  against  European  colonization ;  wliicili 
Great  Britain  is  now  colonizing ;  and  the  titlj 
to  wliich  has  been  a  subject  of  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion for  thirty  years.   This  is  all  that  is  heai 
of  such  a  country,  and  such  a  dispute,  in  thi 
mission  of  peace,  which  was  to  settle  every  tliia  J 
To  supply  this  omission,  and  to  erect  some  I 
rier  against  the  dangers  of  improvident,  indifferj 
ent,  ignorant,  or  treacherous  diplomacy  in  futtii 
negotiations  in  relation  to  this  great  country,  ii 
is  my  purpose  at  present  to  state  our  title  t^ 
it ;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  expose  tlie  fallacy  of  til 
British  pretensions ;  and  thus  to  leave  in  I 
bosom  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  page  of  onl 
legislative  history,  the  faithful  evidences  of  oui 
right,  and  which  shall  attest  our  title  toallsuoj 
cecding  generations. 

(Here  Mr.  Benton  went  into  a  Aill  deriratioi 
of  thn  American  title  to  the  Columbia  Rirert 
its  valley,  between  the  parallels  of  42  i 
degrees  of  north  latitude— taking  tlio  iattcj 
boundary  from  the  tenth  article  of  the  treatj 
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jf  Utrecht,  and  the  former  from  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spain.) 
The  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  France  and 
England,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne 
and  Louis  XIV.,  and  settled  their  differences  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe.     Both  England 
ind  France  were  at  that  time  large  territorial 
possessors   in   North  America  —  the   English 
holding  Hudson's  Bay  and  New  Britain,  beyond 
Canada,  and  her  Atlantic  colonies  on  this  side 
of  it;  and  France  holding  Canada  and  Louisi- 
tns.  These  were  vast  possessions,  with  unfixed 
boandarics.    The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  provided  for  fixing  these  boundaries. 
Under  this  article,  British  and  French  commis- 
Boners  were  appointed  to  define  the  possessions 
of  the  two  nations ;  and  by  these  commissioners 
tiro  great  points  were  fixed  (not  to  spealc  of 
others),  which  have  become  landmarks  in  the 
definition  of  boundaries    in  North  America, 
jjmely :  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  49th 
pirallel  of  north  latitude  west  of  that  lakg. 
These  two  points  were  established  above  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago,  as  dividing  the  French 
ind  British  dominions  in  that  quarter.    As  suc- 
cessful rebels,  we  acquired  one  of  these  points  ",t 
the  end  of  the  Revolution.    The  treaty  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1783  gave  us  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
isahindmark  in  the  (then)  north-west  corner  of 
the  Union.  As  successors  to  the  French  in  the 
omiership  of  Louisiana,  we  acquired  the  other ; 
the  treaty  of  1803  having  given  us  that  province 
IS  France  and  Spain  had  held  it ;  and  that  was, 
on  the  north,  by  the  parallel  of  49  degrees.  Be- 
ginning in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  our  northern 
Louisiana  boundary  followed  the  49th  parallel 
to  the  west.    How  far  ?  is  now  the  important 
question  |  and  I  repeat  the  words  of  the  report 
of  the  con\missioners,  accepted  by  their  re- 
ipective nations,  when  I  answer — "indefinite- 
it!"  I  ((uote  the  words  of  the  report  when  I 
inswer  (omitting  all  the  previous  parts  of  the 
line), "  to  the  latitude  of  49  degrees  north  of 
ikttpiator^and  along  that  parallel  indefinite- 
ly (0  tht  west,'''  [A  senator  asked  where  all  this 
j  WIS  found.]    Air.  Benton.    I  find  it  in  the 
I  itttc  papers  of  France  and  England  above  an 
liadred  years  ago,  and  in  those  of  the  United 
I  Stitei  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.    I 
>te  now  iVom  Mr.  Madison's  instructions, 
then  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Jefibrson  in 


1804,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  our  minister  in  Lon< 
don ;  and  given  to  him  to  fortify  him  in  his  de- 
fence of  our  new  acquisition.  The  cardinal  word 
in  this  report  of  the  commissioners  is  the  word 
"  indefinitely  ;  "  and  that  word  it  was  the  object 
of  the  British  to  expunge,  from  the  moment 
that  we  discovered  the  Columbia,  and  acquired 
Louisiana — events  which  were  of  the  same  era 
in  our  history,  and  almost  contemporaneous. 
In  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Monroe  (which 
ended  in  a  treaty,  rejected  by  Mr.  Jefibrson 
without   communication    to  the  Senate),  the 
eflbrt  was  to  limit  the  line,  and  to  terminate  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  well  knowing  that  if 
this  line  was  sufiered  to  continue  indefinitely  tc 
the  west,  it  would  deprive  them  of  all  they 
wanted ;  for  it  would  strike  the  ocean  three  de- 
grees north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Without  giving  us  what  we  were  entitled  to  by 
right  of  discoveries,  and  as  successors  to  Spain, 
it  would  still  take  from  Qreat  Britain  all  that 
she  wanted — which  was  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
its  harbor,  the  position  which  commanded  it, 
and  its  right  bank,  in  the  rich  and  timbered  re- 
gion of  tide- water.  The  line  on  the  49  th  parallel 
would  cut  her  off  from  all  these  advantages ; 
and,  the"  'bre,  to  mutilate  that  line,  and  stop  it 
at  the  x»,cky  Mountains,  immediately  became 
her  inexorable  policy.     At  Ghent,  in  1814,  the 
effort  was  renewed.    The  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain  could 
not  agree ;  and  nothing  was  done.    At  London, 
in  1818,  the  efibrt  was  successful ;  and  in  the 
convention  then  signed  in  that  city,  the  line  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  stopped  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    The  country  on  the  Columbia  was 
laid  open  for  ten  years  to  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  powers ;  and, 
afterwards,  by  a  renewed  convention  at  London, 
this  joint  occupation  was  renewed  indefinitely, 
and  until  one  of  the  parties  should  give  notice 
for  its  termination.    It  is  under  this  privilege 
of  joint  occupation  that  Great  Britain  has  taken 
exclusive  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  and  also  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  fur  trade  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  into  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   My  friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  Linn]  has 
submitted  a  motion  to  require  the  President  to 
give  the  stipulated  notice  for  the  termination  of 
this  convcation — a  convention  so  unequal  in  its 
operation,  fVom  the  inequality  of  title  between 
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tho  two  parties,  and  from  the  organized  power 
of  the  British  in  that  quarter  under  the  power- 
ful direction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company. 
Thus  our  title  as  far  as  latitude  49,  so  valid  un- 
der the  single  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
without  looking  to  other  sources,  has  been  jeop- 
arded by  this  improvident  convention ;  and  the 
longer  it  standls,  the  worse  it  is  for  us. 

A  great  fault  of  the  treaty  of  1818  was  in  ad- 
mitting an  oipmized  and  powerful  portion  of 
the  British  people  to  come  into  possession  of  our 
territories  jointly  with  individual  and  discon- 
nected possessors  on  our  part.  Tho  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  held  dominion  there  on  the  north 
of  our  territories.  They  were  powerful  inthem- 
Belves,  perfectly  organized,  protected  by  their 
government,  united  with  it,  in  policy,  and  con- 
trolling all  the  Indians  from  Canada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
north  to  BaflSn's  Bay.  This  company  was  ad- 
mitted, by  the  convention  of  1818,  to  a  joint 
possession  with  us  of  all  our  territories  on  the 
Columbia  River.  Tho  efiect  was  soon  seen. 
Their  joint  possession  immediately  became  ex- 
clusive on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Our  fur- 
traders  were  all  driven  from  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  then  driven  out  of  the  mountains ; 
more  than  a  thousand  of  them  killed:  forts 
were  built ;  a  chain  of  posts  established  to  com- 
municate with  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  set- 
tlers introduced;  a  colony  planted;  firm  pos- 
session acquired ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  when  the  joint  possession  was  to  cease, 
tho  intrusive  possessors,  protected  by  their  gov- 
ernment, refused  to  go— began  to  set  up  title — 
and  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  convention,  with- 
out limit  of  time,  and  until  they  shall  receive 
notice  to  quit.  This  renewed  convention  was 
made  in  1828 ;  and,  instead  of  joint  possession 
with  us  for  ten  years,  while  we  should  have 
joint  possession  with  them  of  their  rivers,  bays, 
creeks  and  harbors,  for  tho  same  time — instead 
of  this,  they  have  had  exclusive  possession  of 
our  territory,  our  river,  our  harbor,  and  our 
creeks  and  inlets,  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. They  are  establishing  themselves  as  in  a 
permanent  possession — making  tho  fort  Van- 
couver, at  the  confluence  of  the  Multnomah  and 
Columbia,  in  tide-water,  tho  seat  of  their  power 
and  operations.  The  notice  required  never  will 
be  given  while  tho  present  administration  is  in 
power }  n^  obeyed  when  given,  unless  men  are 


in  power  who  will  protect  the  rights  an^'ib 
honor  of  their  country.  The  fate  of  Maine  hsj 
doubled  the  dangers  of  the  Columbia,  and  nearly 
placed  us  in  a  position  to  choose  between  war 
and  INFAMY,  in  relation  to  that  river. 

Another  great  fault  in  the  convention  was  in 
admitting  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
to  any  portion  of  these  territories.  Before  that 
convention,  she  stated  no  claim ;  but  asked  a 
favor — the  favor  of  joint  possession  for  ten 
years:  now  she  sets  up  title.  That  title  is 
backed  by  possession.  Possession  among  na- 
tions, as  well  as  among  individuals,  is  eleven 
points  out  of  twelve ;  and  the  bold  policy  of 
Great  Britain  well  knows  how  to  avail  itself  of 
these  eleven  points.  The  Madawaska  settle- 
ment has  read  us  a  lesson  on  that  head;  and 
the  success  there  must  lead  to  still  greater  bold- 
ness elsewhere.  The  London  convention  of 
1818  is  to  the  Columbia,  what  tho  Ghent  treaty 
of  1814  was  to  Maine ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
false  step  in  a  game  in  which  we  furnish  the 
whole  stake,  and  then  play  for  it.  In  Maine 
tho  game  is  up.  The  bold  hand  of  Great  Britain 
has  clutched  tho  stake ;  and  nothing  but  the 
courage  of  our  people  will  save  the  Columbia 
from  the  same  catastrophe; 

I  proceed  with  more  satisfaction  to  our  title  \ 
under  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty,  and  can  state  it 
in  a  few  words.  All  the  world  knows  the  com- 
motion which  was   excited  in   1790  by  the 
Nootka    Sound    controversy    between  Great  I 
Britain  and  Spain.    It  was  a  case  in  which  the 
bullying  of  England  and  the  courage  of  Spain  | 
were  both  tried  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  pomt,  and  j 
in  which  Spanish  courage  gained  tho  victory,  1 
Of  course,  the  British  writers  relate  tho  story  in 
their  own  way ;  but  the  debates  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  which  all 
ended,  show  things  as  they  were.    The  British, 
presuming  on  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  took 
possession  of  Nootka ;  tho  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
Mexico  sent  a  foi-ce  to  fetch  the  English  away,  ] 
and  placed  them  in  the  fortress  of  Acapulco. 
Pitt  demanded  tho  release  of  his  English,  their  | 
restoration  to  Nootka,  and  an  apology  for  the  in- 
sult to  tho  British  Crown,  in  tlie  violation  of  its  I 
territory  and  tho  persons  of  its  subjects ;  the 
Spaniard  refused  to  relea,sc,  refused  the  restora- 
tion, and  tho  apology,  on  tho  ground  thatXootka  | 
was  Spanish  tcri'itory,  and  declared  that  they 
would  light  for  itH  possession.    Then  both  par- 
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titAiTepsred  for  war..   The  proparatioiu  fixed 
llu  attention  of  all  Europe.    Great  Britain  bul- 
lied to  the  point  of  holding  the  match  over  the 
touch-hole  of  the  cannon ;  but  the  Spaniards  re- 
Qiiaing  firm,  ehe  relaxed,  and  entered  into  a 
gjorention  which  abnegated  her  claim.    She  ac- 
(tpted  from  the  Spaniards  the  privilege  of  land- 
jM  and  building  huts  on  the  unoccupied  parts 
of  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trad- 
ing; and  vhile  this  acceptance  nullified  her 
dsim  yet  she  took  nothing  under  it — not  even 
(tmporary  use — ^never  having  built  a  hut,  erect- 
ed stent,  or  commenced  any  sort  of  settlement 
on  my  part  of  the  coast.    Mr.  Fox  keenly  re- 
Hc^hed  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  terms  of  this  con- 
wtion,  being,  as  he  showed,  a  limitation  instead 
otiin  acquisition  of  rights. 
Our  title  is  clear:  that  of  the  British  is  nuU. 
!V  sets  lip  none — that  is,  she  states  no  deri- 
-  nf  title.    There  is  not  a  paper  upon  the 
he  earth,  in  which  a  British  minister 
■■■  t  )d  a  title,  or  even  a  claim.     They  have 
fuJcavored  to  obtain  the  country  by  the  arts  of 
iplomocy ;  but  never  have  stated  a  title,  and 
KKT  can  state  one.    The  fur-trader.  Sir  Alex- 
indcr  McKenzio,  prompted  the  acquisition,  gave 
tbe  reason  for  it,  and  never  pretended  a  title. 
Eu  ovra  discoveries  gave  no  title.     They  were 
itibMquent  to  the  discovery  of  Captain  Gray, 
ind  far  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia.  He  never 
1(7  that  river.    He  missed  the  head  sources  of 
it,  fell  upon  the  Tacouche  Tease,  and  struck  the 
Fulfic  in  a  latitude  500  miles  (by  the  coast)  to 
tk  north  of  the  Columbia.     His  subsequent 
discoveries  were  all  north  of  that  point.    He 
wu  looking  for  a  communication  with  the  sea 
-for  a  river,  a  harbor,  and  a  place  for  a  colony 
-vrithin  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
lot  finding  any,  he  boldly  recommended  his  go- 
Temment  to  seize  the  Columbia  River,  to  hold 
it,  tnd  to  expel  the  Americans  from  the  whole 
(omtry  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountams.     And 
ipon  these  pretensions  the  British  claim  has 
nsted,  until  possession  has  made  them  bold 
noiigh  to  exclude  it  from  the  subjects  of  formal 
Mgotiatioa  between  the  two  countries.    The 
pnce-miBsion  refused  us  peace  on  that  point. 
Ike  President  tells  us  that  thore  is  "  no  proba- 
bility of  coming  to  any  agreement  at  present ! " 
Iken  when  can  the  agreement  bo  made  1  Ifre- 
^  nowj  when  is  it  to  come?    Never,  until 


we  show  that  we  prefer  war  to  ignomiidoua 
peace. 

This  is  the  British  title  to  the  Colnmlna,  and 
tho  only  one  that  she  wants  for  any  thing.  It 
suits  her  to  have  that  river:  it  is  her  interest 
to  have  it:  it  strengthens  her,  and  weakens 
others,  for  her  to  have  it ;  and,  therefore,  have 
it  she  will.  This  is  her  title,  and  this  her  argu- 
ment. Upon  this  title  and  argument,  she  gets  a 
slice  from  Maine,  and  gains  tho  mountain  bar- 
rier which  covers  Quebec ;  and,  upon  this  title 
and  argument,  she  means  to  have  the  Columbia 
River.  The  events  of  the  late  war,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  ocean  navigation, 
begat  her  title  to  tho  country  between  Halifax 
and  Quebec :  the  suggestions  of  McKenzie  begat 
her  title  to  tho  Columbia.  Improvident  diplo- 
macy 01.  our  part,  a  war  countenance  on  her 
part,  and  this  strange  treaty,  have  given  success 
to  her  pretensions  in  Maine:  the  same  diplo- 
macy, and  tho  same  countenance,  have  given  her 
a  foothold  on  the  Columbia.  It  is  for  the  Great 
West  to  see  that  no  traitorous  treaty  shall 
abandon  it  to  her.  The  President,  in  his  mes* 
sage,  says  that  there  was  no  chance  for  any 
"  agreement "  about  it  at  present ;  that  it  would 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  ^^  formal  negotia- 
tion "  at  present ;  that  it  could  not  bo  included 
in  the  duties  of  the  '^special  mission."  Why 
so  ?  The  mission  was  one  of  peace,  and  to  set- 
tle every  thing;  and  why  omit  this  pregnant 
question  1  Was  this  a  war  question,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  settled  by  the  peace  mission  ? 
Why  not  come  to  an  agreement  now,  if  agree- 
ment is  ever  intended  ?  The  answer  is  evident. 
No  agreement  is  ever  intended.  Contented  with 
her  possession,  Great  Britain  wants  delay,  that 
time  may  ripen  possession  into  title,  and  for- 
tunate events  facilitate  her  designs.  My  col- 
league and  myself  were  sounded  on  this  point: 
our  answers  forbade  the  belief  that  we  would 
compromise  ot  sacrifice  the  rights  and  interests 
of  our  country  \  and  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  there  were  no  "formal "  negotia- 
tions in  relation  to  it.  Had  we  been  "soft 
enough^^  there  might  havs  been  an  agreement 
to  divide  our  country  by  tho  river,  or,  to  refer 
the  whole  title  to  tho  decision  of  a  fViendly 
sovereign  I  We  were  not  soft  enough  for  that ; 
and  if  such  a  paper,  marked  B,  and  identified 
with  the  initials  of  our  Secretary,  had  been  sent 
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to  the  Missouri  delegation,  as  was  sent  to  the 
Maine  commissioners,  instead  of  subduing  us  to 
the  purposes  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  re- 
ceived from  the  whole  delegation  the  answer 
due  to  treason,  to  cowardice,  and  to  insolence. 

But,  it  is  denuuided,  what  do  we  want  with 
this  country,  so  fiir  off  from  us  ?  I  answer  by 
asking,  in  my  turn,  what  do  the  British  want 
with  it,  who  are  so  much  further  off?  They 
want  it  for  the  f"c  trade ;  for  a  colony ;  for  an 
outlet  to  the  sea ;  for  the  communication  across 
the  continent ;  for  a  road  to  Asia ;  for  the  com- 
mand of  one  himdred  and  forty  thousand  In- 
dians against  us ;  for  the  port  and  naval  station 
which  is  to  command  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  open 
new  channels  of  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Poly- 
nesia, <md  the  great  East.  They  want  it  for 
these  reasons ;  and  we  want  it  for  the  same ; 
and  because  it  adjoins  us,  and  belongs  to  us, 
and  should  be  possessed  by  uur  descendants, 
who  will  be  our  friends;  and  not  by  aliens, 
who  will  be  our  enemies. 

Forty  years  ago,  it  was  written  by  Humboldt 
that  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  invited  Euro- 
peans to  found  a  fine  colony  there ;  and,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  American  Congress  adopted  a  re- 
solve, that  no  part  of  this  continent  was  open 
to  European  colonization.  The  remark  of 
Humboldt  was  that  of  a  sagacious  European ; 
the  resolve  of  Congress  was  the  work  of  pa- 
triotic Americans.  It  remains  to  bo  seen  which 
wUl  prevail.  The  convention  of  1818  has  done 
us  the  mischief;  it  put  the  European  power  in 
possession :  and  possession  with  nations,  still 
more  than  -with  individuals,  is  the  main  point 
in  the  contest.  It  will  require  the  western 
pioneers  to  recover  the  lost  ground ;  and  they 
must  be  encouraged  in  the  enterprise  by  liberal 
grants  of  lands,  by  military  protection,  and  by 
governmental  authority.  It  is  time  for  the  bill 
of  my  colleague  to  pass.  The  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress  under  the  new  census  should 
pass  it.  The  miyority  will  be  democratic, 
the  democracy  will  demand  that  great  work  at 
their  hands.  I  put  no  faith  in  negotiation.  I 
expect  nothing  but  loss  and  shame  from  any 
negotiation  in  London.  Our  safety  is  in  the 
energy  of  our  people ;  in  their  prompt  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  ;  and  in  their  invincible  de- 
termination to  maintain  their  rights. 

I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  value  and  extent  of 


this  great  country.  A  word  suflBces  to  dlsdUv 
both.  In  extent,  it  is  Urger  than  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States-  in 
climate,  softer;  in  fertility,  greater;  in  salu- 
brity,  superior;  m  position,  better,  because 
fronting  Asia,  and  washed  by  a  tranquil  sea. 
In  all  these  particulars,  the  western  slope  of 
our  continent  is  far  more  happy  than  the  east- 
om.  In  configuration,  it  is  mexpressibly  fine 
and  grand— a  vast  oblong  square,  with  natural 
boundaries,  and  a  single  gateway  into  the  sea. 
The  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains  enclose  it 
to  the  east,  an  iron-bound  coast  on  the  west:  a 
frozen  desert  on  the  north,  and  sandy  plains  on 
the  south.  All  its  rivers,  rismg  on  the  segment 
of  a  vast  circumference,  run  to  meet  each  other 
in  the  centre ;  and  then  flow  together  into  the 
ocean,  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  whew 
the  heats  of  summer  and  the  colds  of  winter  an 
never  felt ;  and  where  southern  and  northern 
diseases  are  equally  unknown.  This  is  the  val- 
ley  of  the  Columbia — a  country  whose  eveiv 
advantage  is  crowned  by  the  advantages  of  po- 
sition  and  configuration :  by  the  unity  of  all  its 
parta-— the  inaccessibility  of  its  borders— and 
its  single  introgression  to  the  eea.  Such  a 
country  is  formed  for  union,  wealth,  and 
strength.  It  can  have  but  one  capital,  and 
that  will  be  a  Thebes ;  but  one  commercial  em- 
porium, and  that  will  be  Tyre,  queen  of  cities. 
Such  a  country  can  have  but  one  people,  one 
interest,  one  government:  and  that  people 
should  be  American — that  interest  ours-and 
that  government  republican.  Great  Britain 
plays  for  the  whole  valley:  failing  m  that, she 
is  willing  to  divide  by  the  river.  Accursed  and 
infamous  be  the  man  that  divides  or  alienates  it  I 

II. — Impressment. 

Impressment  is  another  of  the  omitted  sub- 
jects. This  having  been  a  cause  of  war  in 
1812,  and  being  now  declared,  by  the  American 
negotiator,  to  be  a  sufiicient  cause  for  future 
wars,  it  would  naturally,  to  my  mind,  \m 
andn*bcen  included  in  the  labors  of  a  special  mis- 
sion, dedicated  to  peace,  and  extolled  for  its  be- 
nevolent conception.  We  would  have  expected 
to  find  such  a  subject,  after  such  a  declaration, 
included  in  the  labors  of  Kuch  a  mission.  Xot 
so  the  fact.  The  treaty  does  not  mention  im- 
pressment. A  brief  paragraph  in  tlio  Presi- 
dent's message  informs  us  that  tlici-e  was  a  cor 
respondence  on  this  point ;  and,  on  turning  t* 
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Ihh  coireBpondenoe,  we  actuaUj  find  two  let- 
ten  on  the  subject :  one  from  Mr.  Webster  to 
lord  Ashburton— one  from  Lord  Ashburton  to 
)[r,  Webster :  both  showing,  from  their  dates, 
tint  they  were  written  after  the  treaty  was 
ggned;  and,  from  their  character,  that  they 
nre  written  for  the  public,  and  not  for  the  ne- 
mtiitors.    The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  9th 
of  Aagast ;  the  letters  were  written  on  the  8tb 
mi  Qth  of  the  same  month.    They  are  a  plea, 
indareply;  and  they  leave  the  subject  pre- 
cijely  where  they  found  it.     From  their  date 
and  character,  they  seem  to  be  what  the  law- 
yers call  the  fiostea — that  is  to  say,  the  qfter- 
mrdi!  and  are  very  properly  postponed  to 
the  end  of  the  document  containing  the  corres- 
pondence, where  they  find  place  on  the  120th 
pdge.    They  look  ea?  post  facto  there ;  and, 
putting  all  things  together,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  American  negotiator  had  said  to  the  British 
lord  (after  the  negotiation  was  over) : '  My  Lord, 
here  is  impressment — a  pretty  subject  for  a 
composition ;  the  people  will  love  to  read  some- 
thing about  it ;  so  let  us  compose.'    To  which, 
it  would  seem,  his  lordship  had  answered :  '  You 
may  compose  as  much  as  you  please  for  your 
people;  I  leave  that  field  to  you:  and  when 
you  are  done,  I  will  write  three  lines  for  my 
am  government,  to  let  it  know  that  I  stick  to 
impressment'    In  about  this  manner,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  two  letters  were  got  up; 
snd  that  the  American  negotiator  in  this  little 
business  has  committed  a  couple  of  the  largest 
h\Hi;  first,  in  naming  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment at  all  1  next,  in  ever  signing  a  treaty,  after 
hiring  named  it,  without  an  unqualified  renun- 
ciation of  the  pretension  I 
"Sir,  the  same  thing  is  not  always  equally 
proper.    Time  and  circumstttnocs  qualify  the 
proprieties  of  international,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual intercourse ;  and  what  was  proper  and 
rommendable  at  one  time,  may  become  im- 
proper, reprehensible,  and  derogatory  at  another. 
When  George  the  Third,  in  the  first  article  of 
Ms  first  treaty  with  the  United  States,  at  the 
end  of  a  seven  years'  war,  acknowledged  them 
to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
and  renounced  all  dominion  over  them,  this  was 
I  proud  and  glorious  consummation  for  us,  and 
the  crowning  mercy  of  a  victorious  rebellion. 
The  same  acknowledgment  and  renunciation 
bm  Queen  Victoria,  at  present,  would  be  an 


insult  for  her  to  offer — a  degradation  for  ns  to 
accept.  Soof  this  question  of  impressment.  It 
was  right  in  all  the  administrations  previous  to 
the  late  war,  to  n^;otiate  for  its  renunciation. 
But  after  having  gone  to  war  for  this  cause ; 
after  having  suppressed  the  practice  by  war; 
after  near  thirty  years'  exemption  from  it- 
after  all  this,  for  our  negotiator  to  put  the 
question  in  discussion,  was  to  compromise  our 
rights  !  To  sign  a  treaty  vnthout  its  renuncia- 
tion, after  having  proposed  u>  treat  abnnt  it, 
was  to  relinquish  them !  Our  negotiator  should 
not  have  mentioned  the  subject.  If  mentioned 
to  him  by  the  British  negotiator,  he  should 
have  replied,  that  the  answer  to  that  preten- 
sion was  in  the  cannon's  mouth  ! 

But  to  name  it  himself  and  then  sign  with- 
out renunciation,  and  to  be  invited  to  London 
to  treat  about  it — to  do  this,  was  to  descend 
from  our  position ;  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
late  war ;  to  revive  the  question ;  to  invite  the 
renewal  of  the  practice,  by  admitting  it  to  bo  ' 
an  unsettled  quest:  jn — and  to  degrade  the 
present  generation,  by  admitting  that  they 
would  negotiate  where  their  ancestors  had 
fought.  These  are  fair  inferences ;  and  infer- 
ences r  A  counteracted  by  the  euphonious  de- 
claration that  the  American  government  is 
^^ prepared  to  say"  that  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment .nnot  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take 
place ! — as.  if,  after  great  study,  we  had  just  ar- 
rived at  that  conclusion  I  and  as  if  we  had  not 
declared  much  more  courageously  in  the  case 
of  the  Maine  boundary,  the  Schlosser  massacre, 
and  the  Creole  mutiny  and  murder  I  The 
British,  after  the  experience  they  have  had, 
will  know  how  to  value  our  courageous  decla- 
ration, and  must  pay  due  respect  to  our  fiag ! 
For  one,  I  never  liked  these  declarations,  and 
never  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  any  one  of 
them ;  and  now  I  like  them  less  than  ever,  and 
am  prepared  to  put  no  further  faith  in  the  de- 
clarations of  gentlemen  who  were  for  going  to 
war  for  the  smallest  part  of  the  Maine  bounda- 
ry in  1838,  and  now  surrender  three  hundred 
miles  of  that  boundary  for  fear  of  war,  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  war.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  tlmt  I  care  not  a  straw  for  the  heroic  de- 
clarations of  such  gentlemen.  I  want  actions, 
not  phrases.  I  want  Mr.  Jefferson's  act  in 
180C — rejection  of  any  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  that  does  not  renounce  impressment  I 
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And  after  having  declared,  by  law,  black  im- 
pressment on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  piracy; 
after  stipulating  to  send  eet  there,  to  en- 
force our  law  against  tL  Jipressment — after 
this,  I  am  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  against 
white  impressment  on  our  own  coasts,  and  on 
the  high  scaB.  I  am  ready  to  enact  that  the 
impressment  of  my  white  fellow-citizens  out  of 
an  American  ship  is  an  act  of  piracy ;  and  then 
to  follow  out  that  enactment  in  its  eveiy  conse- 
quence. 

The  correspondence  between  our  Secretary 
negotiator  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  this  subject, 
has  been  read  to  you— that  correspondence 
which  was  drawn  up  after  the  treaty  was 
finished,  and  intended  for  the  American  public : 
and  what  a  correspondence  it  is!  What  an 
exchange  of  phrases !  One  denies  the  right  of 
impressment :  the  other  afiSrms  it.  Both  wish 
for  an  amicable  agreement ;  but  neither  attempts 
to  agree.  Both  declare  the  season  of  peace  to 
*be  the  proper  time  to  settle  this  question ;  and 
both  agree  that  the  present  season  of  peace  is 
not  the  convenient  one.  Our  Secretary  rises  so 
high  as  to  declare  that  the  administration  "  is 
now  prepared  "  to  put  its  veto  on  the  practice : 
the  British  negotiator  shows  that  his  Govern- 
ment is  still  prepared  to  resmne  the  practice 
whenever  her  interest  requires  it.  Our  nego- 
tiator hopes  that  his  communication  will  be 
received  in  the  spirit  of  peace:  the  British 
minister  replies,  that  it  will.  Our  secretary  then 
^rsuades  himself  that  the  British  minister  will 
communicate  his  sentiments  in  this  rcpect,  to 
his  own  government :  his  Lordship  promises  it 
fiiithfuUy.  And,  thereupon,  they  shake  hands 
and  part. 

How  different  this  holiday  scene  from  the 
firm  and  virile  language  of  Mr.  Jefibrson :  "  No 
treaty  to  be  signed  without  a  provision  against 
impressment ;  "  and  this  language  backed  by 
the  fact  of  the  instant  rejection  of  a  treaty  so 
signed  I  Lord  Chatham  said  of  MagnaCharta 
that  it  was  homely  Latin,  but  worth  all  the 
classics.  So  say  I  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Jefier- 
8on:  it  is  plain  English,  but  worth  all  the 
phrases  which  rhetoric  could  ever  expend  upon 
the  sulyect.  It  is  the  only  answer  which  our 
secretary  negotiator  should  have  given,  after 
committing  the  fault  of  broaching  the  subject. 
Instead  of  that,  he  commences  rhetorician,  new 
vamps  old  arguments,  writes  largely  and  pret- 


tily ;  and  loses  the  question  by  making  it  dchat- 
able.  His  adve;  -.7  sees  his  advantage,  and 
seizes  it.  He  abandons  the  field  of  rhetoric  to 
the  lawyer  negotiator;  puts  in  a  fresh  claim  to 
impressment;  saves  the  question  from  bein-' 
lost  by  a  non-user;  re-establishes  the  debate" 
and  adjourns  it  to  London.  He  keeps  alive  the 
pretensioir  of  impressment  against  us,  the  wLite 
race,  while  binding  us  to  go  to  Africa  to  fight 
it  down  for  the  black  race ;  and  has  actually 
left  us  on  lower  ground  in  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion, than  we  stood  upon  before  the  late  war. 
If  this  treaty  is  ratified,  we  must  begin  where 
we  were  in  1806,  when  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 
Pinckney  went  to  London  to  negotiate  against 
impressment;  we  must  begin  where  theydii 
with  the  disadvantage  of  having  yielded  to 
Great  Brittun  all  that  she  wanted,  and  having 
lost  all  our  vantage-ground  in  the  negotiation. 
We  must  go  to  London,  engage  in  a  hnmiliatlng 
negotiation,  become  the  spectacle  of  nations, 
and  the  sport  of  diplomacy ;  and  wear  out  years 
in  begging  to  be  spared  from  British  seizure, 
when  sitting  under  our  own  flag,  and  sailing  in 
our  own  ship:  we  must  submit  to  all  this 
degradation,  shame  and  outrage,  unless  Congress 
redeems  us  from  the  condition  into  which  wo 
have  fallen,  and  provides  for  the  liberty  of  our 
people  on  the  seas,  by  placing  American  im- 
pressment where  African  impressment  has  al- 
ready been  placed — piracy  by  law !  For  one,  I 
am  reudy  to  vote  the  act — to  execute  it— and  to 
abide  itt  every  consequence. 

HI.— The  liber ateo  slaves. 

The  tsase  of  the  Creole,  as  it  is  called,  is 
another  of  the  omitted  subjects.  It  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  cases  (differing  in  degree,  kt 
the  same  in  character)  which  have  occurred 
within  a  few  years,  and  are  becoming  more 
frequent  and  violent.  It  is  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  having  American  slaves  on  board, 
and  pursuing  a  lawful  voyage,  and  being  drirei 
by  storms  or  carried  by  violence  into  a  British 
port,  and  their  slaves  liberated  by  British  \m. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  wrong.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral outrage  liable  to  occur  in  any  part  of  tiie 
British  dominions,  but  happeus  most  usually 
m  the  British  West  India  islands,  which  line 
the  passage  round  the  Florida  reefs  in  a  royage  j 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  Atlantic  ports, 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  12,000  slaves  (worth  it  1 
moderate  computation,  oonsidermg  they  must 
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)>e  ill  grown,  and  in  youth  or  middle  life,  at 
last  $6  000,000)  enticed  into  Canada,  and  re- 
((iTed  with  tho  honors  and  advantages  due  to 
the  first  class  of  emigrants.    I  do  not  speak  of 
tiese,  nor  of  the  liberation  of  slaves  carried 
Toluntarily  by  their  owners  into  British  ports : 
the  man  who  exposes  his  property  wilfully  to 
the  operation  of  a  known  law,  should  abide  the 
consequences  to  which  he  has  subjected  it.    I 
jdiifiiic  myself  to  cases  of  the  class  mentioned — 
Euch  as  the  Encomium,  tho  Comet,  the  Enter- 
jfisc  the  Creole,  and  the  Hermosa — cases  in 
»hfch  wreck,  tempest,  violence,  mutiny  and 
murder  were  the  means  of  carrying  the  vessel 
iBto  the  interdicted  port ;  and  in  which  the 
slive  property,  after  being  saved  to  the  owners 
from  revolt  and  tempests,  became  the  victim 
md  tlie  prey  of  British  law.    It  is  of  such  cases 
thit  I  complain,  and  of  which  I  say  that  they 
famish  no  subject  for  the  operation  of  injurious 
te  and  that  each  of  these  vessels  should  have 
been  received  with  the  hospitality  due  to  mis- 
fortimc,  and  allowed  to  depart  with  all  conve- 
nient despatch,  and  with  all  her  contents  of 
persons  and  property.    This  is    tho    law  of 
nations:  it  is  what  the  civilization  of  the  age 
requires.    And  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  this 
niacteenth  century  that  an  American  citizen, 
pissing  from  one  port  to  another  of  his  own 
coimtry,  with  property  .protected  by  the  laws  of 
iiisoountry,  should  encounter  the  perils  of  an  un- 
ifrtunate  navigator  in  the  dark  ages,  shipwrecked 
on  a  rude  and  barbarian  coast.  This  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  this  age,  and  by  such  a  power  as 
theCnited  States,  and  after  sending  a  fleet  to 
Africa  to  protect  the  negroes.     Justice,  like 
charity,  should  begin  at  home ;  and  protection 
should  be  given  where  allegiance  is  exacted. 
We  cannot  tolerate  the  spoil  and  pillage  of  our 
own  citizens,  within  sight  of  our  own  coasts, 
jftcr  sending  4,000  miles  to  redress  tho  wrongs 
ot  the  black  race.    But  if  this  treaty  is  ratified 
it  seems  that  we  shall  have  to  endure  it,  or  seek 
wiress  by  other  means  than  negotiation.    The 
preTious  cases  were  at  least  ameliorated  by 
compensation  to  their  owners  for  tho  liberation 
rf  the  slaves ;  but  in  the  more  recent  and  most 
itracious  case  rf  tho  Creole,  there  is  no  indem- 
nity of  any  kind— neither  compensation  to  the 
iwners  whose  property  has  been  taken ;   nor 
ipology  to  the  Government,  whoso  flag  has 
kw  insulted ;  nor  security  for  the  future,  by 
Vol.  II.— 28 


giving  up  the  practice.  A  treaty  is  signed  with- 
out a  stipulation  of  any  kind  on  the  subject ; 
and  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  made  it,  and  of  the  President,  who  sends 
it  to  us.  A  correspondence  has  been  had ;  the 
negotiators  have  exchanged  diplomatic  notes  on 
the  subject ;  and  these  notes  are  expected  to  be 
as  satisfactory  to  the  country  as  to  those  who 
now  have  the  rule  of  it.  The  President  in  hift 
message  says : 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  interterence  of  the 
British  authorities  in  the  West  Indies,  a  confi- 
dent hope  is  entertained  that  the  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place,  showing  tho  grounds 
taken  by  this  govemmpnt.  and  tho  engagements 
entereJ  I.ii.u  by  tho  British  minister,  will  bo 
found  such  as  to  satisfy  the  just  expectation  of 
tho  people  of  the  United  States." — Message, 
August  9. 

This  is  a  short  paragraph  for  so  large  a  sub 
ject ;  but  it  is  all  the  message  contains.  But 
let  us  see  what  it  amounts  to,  and  what  it  a 
that  is  expected  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  grounds  taken  in 
the  correspondence,  and  the  engagement* 
entered  into  by  the  British  minister,  which  are 
to  work  out  this  agreeable  effect. 

And  it  is  of  the  grounds  stated  in  tho  Secrp- 
tary's  two  letters,  and  tho  engagement  entered 
into  in  Lord  Ashburton's  note,  that  the  Presi- 
dent predicates  his  belief  of  the  public  satisfac- 
tion in  relation  to  this  growing  and  most  sensi- 
tive question.  This  brings  us  to  these  grounds, 
and  this  engagement,  that  we  may  see  the  nature 
and  solidity  of  the  one,  and  the  extent  and  va- 
lidity  of  the  other.  The  grounds  for  the  public 
satisfaction  are  in  the  Secretary's  letters ;  the 
engagement  is  in  Lord  Ashburton's  letter ;  and 
what  do  they  amount  to  ?  On  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  I  am  free  to  say  that  ho  has  laid  down 
tho  law  of  nations  correctly ;  that  he  has  well 
stated  the  principles  of  public  law  which  save 
from  hazard  or  loss,  or  penalty  of  any  kind,  tho 
vessel  engaged  in  a  lawful  trade,  and  driven  or 
carried  against  her  will,  into  a  prohibited  port. 
He  has  well  shown  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, no  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  tho  dis- 
tressed vessel ;  that  she  is  to  be  received  with 
the  hospitality  due  to  misfortune,  and  allowed 
to  depart,  after  receiving  the  succors  of  hu- 
manity, with  all  her  contents  of  persons  and 
things.  AH  this  is  well  laid  down  by  our  Secre- 
tary.  Thus  far  his  grounds  are  solid.   But,  alas, 
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this  is  all  talk !  and  the  very  next  paragraph, 
after  a  handsome  vindication  of  our  rights  under 
the  law  of  nations,  is  to  abandon  them  1  I  refer 
to  the  paragrapM  commencing :  "  If  your  Lord- 
»hip  has  no  authority  to  enter  into  a  stipula- 
tion by  treaty  for  the  prevention  of  such  occur- 
rences hereafter,"  &c.  This  whole  paragraph 
is  fatal  to  the  Secretary's  grounds,  and  pregnant 
with  strange  and  ominous  meanings.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  admission,  in  the  very  first 
line,  that  uo  treaty  stipulation  to  prevent  future 
occurrences  of  the  same  kind  can  be  obtained 
here !  that  the  special  mission,  which  came  to 
settle  every  thing,  and  to  establish  peace,  will 
not  settle  this  thing ;  which  the  Secretary,  in 
numerous  paragraphs,  alleges  o  be  a  dangerous 
source  of  future  war !  This  is  a  strange  contra- 
Jiction,  and  most  easily  got  over  by  our  Secre- 
tary. In  default  of  a  treaty  stipulation  (which 
he  takes  for  granted,  and  evidently  makes  no 
effort  to  obtain),  he  goes  on  to  solicit  a  personal 
engagement  from  his  Lordship ;  and  an  engage- 
ment of  what  ?  That  the  law  of  nations  shall 
be  observed  ?  No !  but  that  instructions  shall 
be  given  to  the  British  local  authorities  in  the 
islands,  which  shall  lead  them  to  regulate  their 
ronduct  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  just  expectations 
of  their  government,  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall,  in  future,  take  away  all  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  engage- 
ment which  was  so  solicited,  and  which  was  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  treaty  stipulation !  If  the 
engagement  had  been  given  in  the  words  pro- 
posed, it  would  not  have  been  worth  a  straw. 
But  it  is  not  given  in  those  words,  but  with 
glaring  and  killing  additions  and  differences. 
His  Lordship  follows  the  commencement  of  the 
formula  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but,  lest  any 
possible  consequence  might  be  derived  from  it, 
ho  takes  care  to  add,  that  when  these  slaves  do 
reach  them  "«o  matter  by  what  means,"  there 
•8  no  alternative  !  Hospitality,  good  wishes, 
friendly  feeling,  the  duties  of  good  neighborhood 
— all  give  way  !  The  British  law  governs !  and 
that  law  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Lord  Aslibur- 
tou's  qualiflcations  of  the  engagement ;  and  they 
show  him  to  bo  a  man  of  honor,  that  would  not 
leave  the  Secretary  negotiator  the  slightest  room 
for  raising  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  ho  engaged  to  liave  given.    These 


instructions  go  only  to  the  mode  of  execntinj 
the  law.  His  Lordship  engages  only  for  thg 
civility  and  gentleness  of  the  manner— «A«  „^ 
titer  in  modo  ;  while  the  firm  execution  of  the 
law  itself  remams  as  it  w&b— far  titer  in  re. 

Lord  Ashburton  proposes  London  as  the  beat 
place  to  consider  this  subject.    Mr.  Webster 
accepts  London,  and  hopes  that  her  Majesty's 
government  will  give  us  treaty  stipulations  to 
remove  all  further  cause  for  complaint  on  this 
subject.    This  is  his  last  hope,  contained  in  the 
last  sentence  of  his  last  note.    And  now  why 
a  treaty  stipulation  heredler,  if  this  engagement 
is  such  (as  the  President  says  it  is)  as  to^satisfy 
the  just  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  1  Why  any  thing  more,  if  that  is  enough  ? 
And  if  treaty  stipulations  are  wanting  (as  in 
fact  they  are),  why  go  to  London  for  them- 
the  head-quarters  of  abolitionism,  the  seat  of  the 
World's  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  laboratory  in  which  the  insurrection 
of  San  Domingo  was  fabricated  ?    Why  go  to 
London  ?    Why  go  any  where  ?    Why  delay? 
Why  not  do  it  here  ?    Why  not  include  it 
among  the  beatitudes  of  the  vaunted  peace 
mission  ?    The  excuse  that  the  minister  had  not 
powers,  is  contradictory  and  absurd.    The  Set  i 
retary  negotiator  tells  us,  in  his  first  letter,  that 
the  minister  came  with  full  powers  to  settle 
every  subject  in  discussion.    This  was  a  subject 
in  discussion;  and  had  been  since  the  time  of 
the  Comet,  the  Encomium,  and  the  Enterprise- 
years  ago.    If  instructions  were  forgotton,  why 
not  send  for  them  ?   What  are  the  steamers  for. 
that,  in  the  six  months  that  the  peace  irii.-!"ii 
was  hero,  they  could  not  have  brought  thesn 
instructions  a  dozen  times  ?    No !  the  truth  is. 
the  British  government  would  do  nothing  upon  I 
this  subject  when  she  found  she  could  accom- 
plish all  her  own  objects  without  granting  any  | 
thing. 

IV. — BunNINO   OF   THE  CAROLINE. 

The  Caroline  is  the  last  of  the  seven  subjects  I 
in  the  arrangement  which  I  make  of  them,  Ire-  j 
serve  it  for  the  last ;  the  extreme  iguominyof  I 
its  termination  making  it,  in  my  opinion,  thej 
natural  conclusion  of  a  disgraa'ful  negotiation,  T 
It  is  a  case  in  which  all  the  soukcs  of  national  | 
degradation  seem  to  have  been  p>it  in  requisi- 1 
tion — diplomacy,  legislation ;  the  judiciary;  and  I 
even  the  military.  To  volunteer  propitiationil 
to  Great  Britain,  and  to  deprecate  hcrwBlli| 
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leem  to  have  been  the  sole  concern  of  the  admin- 
i^tioD,  when  signal  reparation  was  due  from 
lier  to  uB.    And  here  again  we  have  to  lament 
the  absence  of  all  the  customary  disclosures  in 
tlie  progress  of  negotiations.    No  protocol,  no 
minutes,  no  memorandums:  nothing  to  show 
hoT  a  snbject  began,  went  on,  and  reached  its 
consammation.    Every  thing  was  informal  in 
this  anomalous  negotiation.    Wat  Tyler  never 
hated  the  ink-horn  worse  than  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  hated  it  upon  this  occasion.    It  was 
only  after  a  thing  was  finished,  that  the  pen 
was  resorted  to  5  and  then  merely  to  record  the 
agreement,  and  put  a  face  upon  it  for  the  public 
eye.  In  this  way  many  things  may  have  been 
iscussed,  which  leave  no  written  trace  behind 
them ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  circumstance 
if  so  largo  a  subject,  and  one  so  delicate  as  the 
State  debts,  should  find  itself  in  that  predica- 
ment. 
The  case  of  the  Caroline  is  now  near  four  years 
old.  It  occurred  m  December  of  the  year  1838, 
nnder  Mr.  Van  Burcn's  administration ;  but  it 
was  not  until  March,  1841,  and  until  the  new 
idministration  was  in  power,  that  the  question 
assumed  its  high  character  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    Before 
that  time,  the  outrage  upon  the  Caroline  was 
anly  the  act  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it. 
The  arrest  of  one  of  these  individuals  brought 
out  the  British  government.    She  assumed  the 
offence ;  alleged  the  outrage  to  have  been  per- 
petrated by  her  authority ;  and  demanded  the 
release  of  McLeod,  under  the  clear  implication 
fli' a  national  threat  if  ho  was  not  surrendered. 
The  release  was  demanded  unconditionally — not 
the  slightest  apology  or  atonement  being  oifered 
for  the  outngp  on  the  Caroline,  out  of  which 
the  arrest  of  McLeod  grew.    The  arrogant  de- 
mand of  the  British  was  delivered  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  12th  day  of  March. 
Instead  of  refusing  to  answer  under  a  threat,  he 
answered  the  sooner  j  and,  in  his  answer  went 
lar  beyond  what  the  minister  [Mr.  Fox]  had 
demanded.  He  despatched  the  Attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  to  New  York,  to  act  as 
I  counsel  for  McLeod  5  he  sent  a  Major-general 
of  the  United  States  army  along  with  him,  to 
five  emphasis  to  his  presence ;  and  ho  gave  a 
felse  version  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  would 
I  Mt  only  cover  the  McLeod  case,  but  all  suc- 
ding  cases  of  the  same  kind.    I  consider  all 
I  this  the  work  of  the  State  Department ;  for 


General  Harrison  was  too  new  in  his  oil :»,  too 
much  overwhelmed  by  the  army  of  applicants 
who  besieged  him  and  soon  destroyed  his  life, 
to  have  the  time  to  study  the  questions  to  which 
the  arrest  of  McLeod,  and  the  demand  for  his 
release,  and  the  assuyiption  of  his  crime  by  the 
British  government  ga.\e  rise.  The  Romans 
had  a  noble  maxim — grand  in  itself,  and 
worthy  of  them,  because  they  acted  upon  it. 
Parcere  subjgctis,  debellare  superbos  : 
Spare  the  humble — humble  the  proud.  Our 
administration  has  invoked  this  maxim  to 
cover  its  own  conduct.  In  giving  up  McLeod 
they  say  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  sovereign — 
that  the  poor  servant  is  spared  while  the 
proud  master  is  to  be  hold  to  account.  Fine 
phrases  these,  which  deceive  no  one :  for  both 
master  and  servant  are  let  go.  Our  people 
were  not  deceived  by  these  grave  professions. 
They  believed  it  was  all  a  pretext  to  get  out 
of  a  difficulty ;  that,  what  between  love  and 
fear  of  the  British,  the  federal  party  was  im- 
willing  to  pimish  McLeod,  or  to  see  him  pun- 
ished by  the  State  of  New  York ;  that  the  de- 
sign was  to  get  rid  of  responsibility,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  man ;  and,  that  when  he  was  gone, 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  these  new  Romans 
calling  his  sovereign  to  account.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  democracy,  very  freely  expressed 
at  the  time ;  and  so  it  has  all  turned  out  to  be. 
McLeod  was  acquitted,  and  got  off;  the  British 
government  became  responsible,  on  the  adminis- 
tration's own  principles ;  they  have  not  been 
held  to  that  responsibility  5  no  atonement  or 
apology  has  been  made  for  the  national  outrage 
at  Schlosser ;  and  the  President  informs  us  that 
no  further  complaint,  on  account  of  this  aggres- 
sion on  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  the  Union, 
and  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  is  to  be  made ! 

A  note  has  been  obtained  from  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  and  sent  to  us  by  the  President,  declaring 
three  things — first,  that  the  burning  of  the  Caro- 
line, and  killing  the  people,  was  a  serious  fact ; 
secondly,  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  the 
United  States  in  doing  it ;  thirdly,  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  unfeignedly  hopes  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  doing  it  again.  This  is  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  whole  extent,  to  which  the  special 
minister,  with  all  his  politeness  and  good  uature, 
and  with  all  his  desire  to  furnish  the  administra- 
tion with  something  to  satisfy  the  public,  could 
possibly  go.  The  only  thing  which  I  see  him 
instructed  by  his  government  to  say,  or  which 
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in  itself  amounts  to  a  positive  declaration,  is  the 
averment  that  her  Majesty's  government  '•  con- 
siders it  a  most  serious  fact "  that,  in  the  hur- 
ried execution  of  this  necessary  service,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  United  States  territory  was  commit- 
ted This  is  admitted  to  be  a  fact ! — a  serious 
fact ! — and  a  most  serious  fact !  But  as  for  any 
sorrow  for  it,  or  apology  for  it,  or  promise  nof 
to  commit  such  serious  facts  again,  or  even  not 
to  be  so  hurried  the  next  time — this  is  what  the 
minister  nowhere  says,  or  insinuates.  On  t(  e 
contrary,  just  the  reverse  is  declared ;  for  the 
justification  of  this  "  most  se  riom  fact "  as 
being  the  result  of  a  hurried  execution  of  a 
''^necessary  service"  is  an  explicit  averment 
that  the  aforesaid  "  7nost  serious  fact "  will  be 
repeated  just  so  often  as  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment shall  deem  it  necessary  to  her  service.  As 
to  the  polite  declaration,  that  no  disrespect  was 
mtended  to  the  United  States  while  invading  its 
ierritory,  killing  its  citizens,  setting  a  steam- 
joat  oa  fire,  and  sending  her  in  flames  over  the 
falls  uf  Niagara — such  a  declaration  is  about 
equivalent  to  telling  a  man  that  you  mean  him 
no  disrespect  while  cudgelling  liim  with  both 
hands  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  gulli- 
bility in  the  public  mind,  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  It  would  seem  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  had  possessed  himself  of  this  idea, 
and  charged  himself  with  the  duties  under  it, 
and  had  determined  to  make  full  provision  for 
all  the  gulUbility  now  extant.  He  has  certainly 
provided  quav'-'-m  svfficit  of  humbuggery  inthis 
treaty,  and  in  hi !  correspondenco  in  defence  of 
it,  to  gorge  the  stomachs  of  all  the  gulls  of  the 
present  generation,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Our  Secretary  is  full  of  regret  that  McLeod 
was  so  long  imprisoned,  makes  excuses  for  the 
New  York  court's  decisions  against  him,  and 
promises  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  against  such  deten- 
tion in  future.  He  says,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Lord  Ashburton : 

"  It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  release 
of  McLeod  was  so  long  delayed.  A  State  court 
— and  that  not  of  the  highest  jurisdiction — de- 
cided that,  on  summary  application,  embarrass- 
ed, as  it  would  appear,  by  technical  difficulties, 
he  could  not  be  released  by  that  court.  Ilis 
discharge,  shortly  afterward,  by  a  jury,  to  whom 
he  preferred  to  submit  his  case,  rendered  unne- 
cessary the  further  prosecution  of  the  legal  ques- 


tion. It  is  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statca 
whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject 
to  say  what  further  provision  ought  to  bo  made 
to  expedite  proceedings  in  such  cases." 

Such  is  the  valedictory  of  our  Secretary— hij 
sorrows  over  the  fate  of  McLeod.    That  indi- 
vidual had  been  released  for  a  year  past.    His 
arrest  continued  but  for  a  few  months  with 
little  personal  inconvenience  to  himself;  with 
no  danger  to  his  life,  if  innocent ;  and  with  the 
gratification  of  a  notoriety  flattering  to  his 
pride,  and  beneficial  to  his  interest.     He  ig 
probably  highly  delighted  with  the  honors  of 
the   occurrence,  and  no  way  injured  by  his 
brief  and  comfortable  imprisonment.    Yet  the 
sorrow  cf  our  Secretary  continues  to  flow.   At 
the  end  of  a  year,  he  is  still  in  mourning  and 
renews  the  expression  of  his  regret  for  the  poor 
man's  detention,  and  gives  assurances  against 
such  delays  In  future ; — this  in  the  same  letter 
in  which  ho  closes  the  door  upon  the  fate  of  his 
own  countrymen  burnt  and  murdered  in  the 
Caroline,  and  promises  never  tc  disturb  the  Brit- 
ish government  about  them  again.  McLeod  and 
all  Canadians  are  encouraged  to  repeat  their  7nos( 
serious  facts  vpon  us,  by  the  perfect  immunity 
which  both  themselves  and  their  government 
have  experienced.     And  to  expedite  their  re- 
lease, if  hereafter  arrested  for  siich  facts,  thov 
are  informed  that  Congress  had  been  '^called" 
upon  to  pass  the  appropriate  lav;— and  passed 
it  was  !    The  habeas  corpus  act  against  the 
States,  which  had  slept  for  many  months  in  the 
Senate,  and  seemed  to  have  sunk  under  the  pub- 
lic execration — this  biU  was  '•ca//e(Z"up,  and 
passed  contemporaneously  with  the  date  of  tiiis 
letter.    And  thus  the  special  minister  was  en- 
abled to  carry  home  with  him  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  at  the  footstool  of  his  Queen,  and  to 
show  that  the  measure  of  atonement  to  McLoed 
was  complete :  that  the  executive,  the  militaiy, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  departments  bd 
all  been  put  in  requisition,  and  faithfully  ex- 
erted themselves  to  protect  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects from  being  harmed  for  a  past  invasion, 
conflagration,  and  murder ;  and  to  secure  tiicm 
from  being  called  to  account  by  the  State  court! 
for  such  trifles  in  future. 

And  so  ends  the  case  of  the  Carolme  jnd 
McLeod.  The  humiliation  of  this  conclusion, 
and  the  contempt  and  future  danger  which  it 
brings  upon  the  country,  demand  a  pause,  audi 
moment's  reflection  upon  the  catastrophe  of  this  < 
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ipigode  in  the  negotiation.    The  whole  negotia- 
tion has  been  one  of  shame  and  injury ;  but  this 
'  stastrophe  of  the  McLeod  and  Caroline  affair 
puts  the  finishing  hand  to  our  disgrace.    I  do 
not  speak  of  thu  indiTiduals  who  have  done  this 
trork,  but  of  the  national  honor  which  has  been 
tanished  in  their  hands.    Up  to  tho  end  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  administration,  all  was  safe  for  the 
honor  of  the  country.     Redress  for  the  outrage 
It  Schlosscr  had-  been  demanded ;  interference 
to  release  McLeod  had  been  refused;  the  false 
application  of  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace 
bad  been  scouted.    On  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1841,  the  national  honor  was  safe ;  but  on  that 
day  its  degradation  commenced.    Timing  their 
moTements   with  a  calculated   precision,  the 
British  goremment  transmitted  their  assump- 
tion of  tho  Schlosser  outrage,  their  formal  de- 
mand for  the  release  of  McLeod,  and  their  threat 
in  the  event  of  refusal,  so  as  to  arrive  here  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  new  adciin- 
Btration  rcceiyed   the   reins   of  government. 
Their  assumption,  demand,  and  threat,  arrived 
in  Washmgton  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of 
March,  a  few  hours  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  powers  was  over.     It  seemed  as  if  the 
British  had  said  to  themselves:   This  is  the 
time— our  friends  are  in  power — we  helped  to 
>ct  them— now  is  the  time  to  begin.    And 
begin  they  did.    On  the  8th  day  of  March,  Mr. 
Fox  delivered  to  Mr.  Webster  the  formal  notifi- 
cation of  the  assumption,  made  the  demand,  and 
delivered  the  threat  Then  the  disgraceful  scene 
began.   They  reverse  the  decision  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  and  determine  to  inter- 
teie  in  behalf  of  McLeod,  and  to  extricate  him 
by  all  means  from  the  New  York  courts.    To 
msk  the  ignominy  of  this  interference,  they 
pretend  it  is  to  get  at  a  nobler  antagonist ;  and 
that  they  are  going  to  act  the  Romans,  in  spar- 
bg  the  humble  and  subduing  the  proud.     It  is 
with  Queen  Victoria  with  whom  they  will  deal ! 
McLeod  is  too  humble  game  for  them.    McLeod 
released,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  with  the  Queen;  and  for  that  purpose 
I  they  invent  a  false  reading  of  the  law  of  nations, 
I  Bid  apply  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace. 
I  Ibjj'iM  belli,  and  not  ih&  jus  gentium,  then  be- 
I  mm  their  resort.    And  here  ends  their  grand 
citation  of  the  Roman  character.     To  assume 
1  laws  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  in  order  to 
I  coyer  a  craven  retreat,  is  the  nearest  approach 
I  which  :hey  make  to  war.     Then  the  special 


minister  comes.  They  accept  firom  him  priyate 
and  verbal  explanations,  in  full  satisfaction  tt 
themselves  of  all  the  outrage  at  Schlosser:  but 
beg  the  minister  to  write  them  a  little  apology, 
which  they  can  show  to  the  people.  The  min- 
ister refuses ;  and  thereupon  they  assume  that 
they  have  received  it,  and  proclaim  the  apology 
to  the  world.  To  finish  this  scene,  to  complete 
the  propitiation  of  the  Queen,  and  to  send  her 
minister  home  with  legal  und  parchment  evi- 
dence in  his  hand  of  our  humiliation,  the  ex- 
pression of  regret  for  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  McLeod  is  officiously  and  gratuitously  re- 
newed ;  the  prospect  of  a  like  detention  of  any 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  future  is  patheti- 
cally deplc.-ed ;  and,  to  expedite  their  delivery 
from  State  courts  when  they  again  invade  our 
soil,  murder  our  citizens,  and  bum  our  vessels, 
the  minister  is  informed  that  Congress  has 
been  ^^ called"  upon  to  pass  a  law  to  protect 
them  from  these  courts.  And  here  "  a  most  se- 
riousfact "  presents  itself.  Congress  has  actu- 
ally obayed  the  "call" — passed  the  act — se- 
cured her  Majesty's  subjects  in  future — and 
given  the  legal  parchment  evidence  of  his  suc- 
cess to  her  minister  before  he  departs  for  his 
home.  Tho  infamous  act — the  habeas  corpus 
against  the  States — squeamishly  called  the  "  re- 
medial justice  act " — is  now  on  the  statute- 
book  ;  the  original  polluting  our  code  of  law,  the 
copy  lying  at  the  footstool  of  the  British  Queen. 
And  this  is  the  point  we  have  reached.  In  the 
short  space  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  national 
character  has  been  run  down,  from  the  pinnacle 
of  honor  to  the  abyss  of  disgrace.  I  Umit  my- 
self now  to  the  affair  of  McLeod  and  the  Caro- 
lino  alone ;  and  say  that,  in  this  business,  ex- 
clusive of  other  disgraces,  the  national  character 
has  been  brought  to  the  lowest  point  of  con- 
tempt. It  required  the  Walpole  administration 
five-and-twenty  long  years  of  cowardly  submis- 
sion to  France  and  Spain  to  complete  the  degra- 
dation of  Gik-v.  Britain:  our  present  rulers 
have  completed  tho  same  work  for  their  own 
country  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 
And  this  is  the  state  of  our  America!  that 
America  which  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  left  so 
proud !  that  America  which,  with  three  millions 
of  people  fought  and  worsted  the  British  empire 
— with  seven  millions  fought  it,  and  worsted  it 
again — and  now,  with  eighteen  millions,  truckles 
to  the  British  Queen,  and  invents  all  sorts  of 
propitiatory  apologies  for  her,  when  the  moat 
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ample  atonement  is  due  to  itselC  Are  we  the 
people  of  the  Revolution  ?— of  the  war  of  1812  ? 
—of  the  year  1834,  when  Jackson  electrified 
Europe  hy  threatening  the  King  of  France  with 
reprisals ! 

McLeod  is  given  up  because  he  is  too  weak 
the  Queen  is  excused,  because  she  is  too  strong 
propitiation  is  lavished  where  atonement  is  due 
an  apology  accepted  where  none  was  offered 
the  statute  of  limitations  pleaded  against  an 
insult,  by  the  party  which  received  it!    And 
the  miserable  performers  in  all  this  drama  of 
national  degradation  expect  to  be  applauded  for 
magnanimity,  when  the  laws  of  honor  and  the 
code  of  nations,  stamp  their  conduct  with  the 
brand  of  cowardice. 


CHAPTER    cm. 

BBITISn   TREATY:   NORTHEASTERN   BOUNDARY 
ARTICLE:  ME.  BENTON'S  SPEECH:  EXTRACT. 

The  establishment  of  the  low-land  boundary 
in  place  of  the  mountain  boundary,  and  parallel 
to  it.  This  new  Une  is  110  miles  long.  It  is 
on  this  side  of  the  awarded  line — not  a  con- 
tinuation of  it,  but  a  deflection  from  it ;  and 
evidently  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing our  boundary,  and  retiring  it  further  from 
Quebec.  It  will  be  called  in  history  the 
Webster  line.  It  begins  on  the  awarded  line, 
at  a  lake  in  the  St.  Francis  River ;  breaks  off 
at  right  angles  to  the  south,  passes  over  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John  in  a  straight  line,  and 
equidistant  from  that  river  and  the  mountain, 
until  it  reaches  the  north-west  branch  of  the 
St.  John,  when  approaching  within  forbidden 
distance  of  Quebec,  it  deflects  to  the  east ;  and 
then  holds  on  its  course  to  the  goigo  in  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  Metjarmette  creek. 
A  view  of  the  map  will  show  the  character  of 
this  new  line ;  the  words  of  the  treaty  show 
how  cautiously  it  was  guarded ;  and  the  want 
of  protocols  hides  its  paternity  from  our  view. 
The  character  of  the  line  is  apparent ;  and  it 
requires  no  military  man,  or  military  woman, 
or  military  child,  to  say  to  whose  benefit  it 
enures.  A  man  of  any  sort — a  woman  of  any 
kind — a  child  of  any  age— can  tell  that !  It  is 
«  British  line,  made  for  the  security  of  Quebec. 


Follow  its  calls  on  the  map,  and  every  eye  wl 
see  this  design. 

The  surrender  of  the  mountain  boundary  be- 
twecn  the  United  States  and  Great  Rritain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Maine.    This  is  a  distinct  ques- 
tion  from  the  surrender  of  territory.    The  lat- 
ter belonged  to  Maine:    the   former  to  the 
United  States.    They  were  national,  and  not 
State  boundaries— established  by  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  not  by  a  State  law  or  an 
act  of  Congress ;  and  involving  all  the  consider- 
ations which  apply  to  the  attack  and  defence  of 
nations.    So  far  as  a  State  boundary  is  coter- 
minous with  another  State,  it  is  a  State  ques- 
tion, and  may  bo  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
States  interested :  so  for  as  it  is  coterminous 
with  a  foreign  power,  it  is  a  national  question, 
and  belongs  to  the  national  authority.    A  State 
cannot  bo  permitted  to  weaken  and  endan^^r 
the  nation  by  dismembering  herself  in  favor'of 
a  foreigner ;  by  demolishing  a  strong  frontier 
delivering  the  gates  and  keys  of  a  countiy  into 
the  hands  of  a  neighboring  nation,  and  giyin» 
them  roads  and  passes  into  the  country.   The 
boundaries  in  question  were  national,  not  State- 
and  the  consent  of  JIaine,  even  if  givea  availed 
nothing.    Her  defence  belongs  to  the  Union- 
is  to  be  made  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
Union ;  and  it  was  not  for  her,  even  if  she  had 
been  willing,  to  make  this  defence  more  difficult 
more  costly,  and  more  bloody,  by  giving  up  the 
strong,  and  substituting  the  weak  lino  of  de-  i 
fence.    Near  three  hundred  miles  of  this  stfon"  I 
national  frontier  have  been  surrendered  by  this 
treaty — ^being  double  as  much  as  was  given  up  i 
by  the    rejected  award.    The    King  of  the 
Netherlands,  although  on  the  list  of  BritL«h 
generals,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Cron, 
was  a  man  of  too  much  honor  to  deprive  us  of  I 
the  conunanding  moimtain  frontier  opposite  tc  I 
Quebec;   and  besides,   Jackson   would  haytl 
scouted  the  award  if  he  had  attempted  it.  Tk  I 
King  only  gave  up  the  old  line  to  the  north  of  I 
the  head  of  the  St.  Francis  River;  and  fortius  I 
he  had  some  reason,  as  the  moimtain  there  euV  | 
sided  into  a  plain,  and  the  ridge  of  the  IJgi 
lands  (in  that  part)  was  di£5cult  to  follow; ox i 
negotiator  gives  up  the  boundary  for  one  hun-f 
dred  and  fifty  miles  on  this  side  the  head  of  tin  j 
St.  Francis,  and  without  pretext ;  for  the  moiaHJ 
tain  ridge  was  there  three  thousand  feet  higb.| 
The  new  part  given  up,  from  the  head  of 
St.  Francis  to  Metjarmette  portage,  is  invaluibitl 
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toQreat  P'itain.    It  covers  her  new  road  to 
Quebec,  removes   us  farther  from  that  city, 
nluca  a  mountain  between  us,  and  brings  her 
into  Maine.    To  comprehend  the  value  of  this 
jeir  boundary  to  Great  Britain,  and  its  injury 
to  us,  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  it  on  a  map 
—to  see  its  form — know  its  height,  the  depth 
of  its  gorges,  and  its  rough  and  rocky  sides. 
The  report  of  Capt.  Talcott  will  show  its  cha- 
jj^gf_three  thousand  feet  high :  any  map  will 
show  its  form.    The  gorge  at  the  he.nl  of  the 
Metjannette  creek — a  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
-is  made  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  new 
conTcntional  lowland  line :  beyond  that  gorge, 
the  mountain  barrier  is  yielded  to  Great  Britain. 
Kow  take  up  a  map.    Begin  at  the  head  of  the 
Metjannette  creek,  wif  bin  a  degree  and  a  half 
of  the  New  Hampshire  line — follow  the  moira- 
tain  north— see  how  it  bears  in  upon  Quebec — 
approaching  within  two  marches  of  that  great 
city,  and  skirting  the  St.  Lawrence  for  some 
hmdrcd  miles.    All  this  is  given    up.    One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  this  boundary  is 
givca  up  on  this  side  the  awarded  line ;  and  the 
country  left  to  guess  and  wonder  at  the  enor- 
mity and  fatuity  of  the  sacrifice.    Look  at  the 
new  military  road  from  Halifax  to  Quebec — 
that  part  of  it  which  approaches.  Qubcc  and  lies 
between  the  mountain  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Even  by  the  awarded  line,  this  road  was  forced 
to  cross  the  mountain  at  or  beyond  the  head  of 
the  St.  Francis,  and  then  to  follow  the  base  of 
the  mountain  for  near  one  hundred  miles ;  -with 
ill  the  disadvantages  of  crossing  the  spurs  and 
gorges  of  the  mountain,  and  the  creeks  and 
ravines,  and  commanded  in  its  whole  extent  by 
the  power  on  the  mountain.    See  how  this  is 
changed  by  the  new  boundary  !  the  road  per- 
mitted to  take  cither  side  of  the  mountain — to 
cross  where  it  pleases — and  covered  and  pro- 
tected in  its  whole  extent  by  the  mountain 
heights,  now  exclusively  British.     Why  this 
new  way,  and  this  security  for  the  road,  imless 
to  give  the  British  still  greater  advantages  over 
us  than  the  awarded  boundary  gave  ?    A  palli- 
ition  is  attempted  for  it.    It  is  said  that  the 
mountain  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  and  the  lino 
iloDg  it  could  not  be  ascertained;  and  thai 
Maine  coasented.    These  are  the  palliations — 
insignificant  if  true,  but  not  true  in  their  es- 
j  lential  parts.    And,  first,  as  to  the  poverty  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  slip  along  its  base,  con 
itituting  this  area  of  893  square  miles  surren 


dered  on  this  side  the  awwded  line:  Captain 
Talcott  certifies  it  to  bo  poor,  and  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. I  say  so  much  the  better  for  a  fron- 
tier. As  to  the  height  of  the  moantains,  and 
the  difSculty  of  finding  the  dividing  ridge,  and 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  conventional  line : 
I  say  all  this  has  no  application  to  the  surren- 
dered boundary  on  this  side  the  awarded  line  at 
the  bead  of  the  St.  Francis.  On  this  side  of 
that  point,  the  mountain  ridge  is  lofty,  the 
heights  attain  three  thousand  feet ;  and  navi- 
gable rivers  rise  in  them,  and  flow  to  the  cast 
and  to  the  west — to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  Ilcar  Captain  Talcott,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Webster:    (The  letter  read.) 

This  letter  was  evidently  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  depreciating  the  lost  boundary,  by 
showing  it  V  >  be  unfi"  ''>r  cultivaf  i.  The  note 
of  the  Secretary-negotiator  whic  ^rew  it  forth 
is  not  given,  but  the  answer  c^  '„  4itain  Talcott 
shows  its  character ;  and  its  uaie  (that  of  t,he 
14th  of  July)  clasf  -;  it  with  the  testi  ■■.>iy 
which  was  him  ted  i  p  to  justify  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  lettei  of  Captain  Tiilcott  is  good 
for  the  Secretary's  purpose,  and  for  a  great  deal 
more.  It  is  good  for  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  arguments  on  which  the  plea  for  a  conven- 
tional boundary  siood.  What  was  that  plea? 
Simply,  that  the  highlands  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  north-west  comer  of  Nova  Scotia  could 
not  bo  traced ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
substitute  a  conventional  lino  in  their  place. 
And  it  is  the  one  on  which  the  award  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  turned,  and  was,  to  the 
extent  of  a  part  of  his  award,  a  valid  one.  But 
it  w  ^  no  reason  for  the  American  Secretary  to 
giv  v)i'.  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  mountain 
lino  on  this  side  the  awarded  line,  where  the 
higldands  attained  three  thousand  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, and  turned  navigable  rivers  to  the  right 
and  left.  Lord  Ashburton,  in  his  letter  of  the 
13th  of  June,  commences  with  this  idea  :  that 
the  highlands  described  in  the  treaty  could  not 
be  found,  and  had  been  so  admitted  by  Ameri- 
can statesmen ;  and  quotes  a  part  of  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Madison  in  1802  to  Mr.  Rufus 
King,  then  U.  S.  Minister  in  London..  I  quote 
the  whole  despatch,  and  from  this  it  appears — 
1.  That  the  part  at  which  the  treaty  could  not 
be  executed,  for  want  of  finding  the  highlands, 
was  the  point  to  be  constituted  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  due  north  line  from  the  head  of  the 
St.  Croix  with  the  line  drawn  along  the  high- 
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lands.  2.  That  this  point  might  be  substituted 
by  a  conventional  one  agreed  upon  by  the  three 
commissioners.  3.  That  from  this  point,  so 
agreed  upon,  the  line  was  to  go  to  the  highlands, 
and  to  follow  them  wherever  they  could  be 
ascertained,  to  the  head  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  This  is  the  clear  sense  of  Mr.  JIadison's 
letter  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  message ;  and  it  is  to 
bo  very  careless  to  confound  this  point  (which 
thev  admitted  to  bo  dubious,  for  want  of  high- 
lands at  that  place)  with  the  line  itself,  which 
was  to  run  near  300  miles  on  the  elevations  of 
SI  mountain  reaching  3,000  feet  high.  The  King 
of  the  Netherlands  took  a  great  liberty  with 
this  point  when  he  brougTit  it  to  the  St.  John's 
River:  our  Secretary-negotiator  took  a  far 
greater  liberty  with  it  when  he  brought  it  to 
the  head  of  the  Metjarmette  creek;  for  it  is 
only  at  the  head  of  this  creek  that  our  line 
under  the  new  treaty  begins  to  climb  the  high- 
lands. The  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  some 
apology  for  his  conventional  point  and  conven- 
tional U7ie  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Francis — for 
the  highlands  were  sunk  into  table-land  where 
the  point  ought  to  be,  and  which  was  the  tcr- 
mimis  a  quo  of  his  conventional  line ;  but  our 
negotiator  had  no  apology  at  all  for  turning  this 
conventional  lino  south,  and  extending  it  110 
miles  through  the  level  lands  of  Maine,  where 
the  mountain  higlilands  were  all  along  in  sight 
to  the  west.  It  is  impossible  to  plead  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  highlands  for  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  lowland  boundary,  in  the  whole 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Francis,  where 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  fixed  the  com- 
mencement of  our  mountain  line,  to  the  heed  of 
the  Metjarmette,  where  our  Secretary  fixed  its 
commencement.  Lord  Ashburton's  quotation 
from  Mr.  Madison's  letter  is  partial  and  incom- 
plete :  he  quotes  what  answers  his  purpose,  and 
is  justifiable  in  so  doing.  But  what  must  we 
think  of  our  Secretary-negotiator,  who  neglected 
to  quote  the  remainder  of  that  letter,  and  show 
that  it  was  a  conventional  point,  and  not  a  con- 
ventional line,  that  Mr.  Jcficrson  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son proposed  ?  and  that  this  conventional  point 
was  merely  to  fix  the  north-west  anjjlo  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where,  in  fact,  there  were  no  highlands  ; 
after  which,  the  line  was  to  proceed  to  the  ele- 
vated ground  dividing  the  waters,  &c.,  and  then 
follow  the  highlands  to  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut?    Why  did  our  Secretary  omit  tliis 


correction  <■  the  British  mmister's  quotation, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  use  American  name* 
against  us  7 

To  mitigate  the  enormity  of  this  barefaced 
sacrifice,  our  Secretary-negotiator  enters  mto  a 
description  of  the  soil,  and  avers  it  to  bo  unfit 
for  cultivation.  What  if  it  were  so  ?  It  is  still 
rich  enough  to  bear  cannon,  and  to  carrv  th" 
smuggler's  cart ;  and  that  is  the  crop  Great 
Britain  wishes  to  plant  upon  it.  Gibiiltar  and 
Malta  are  rocks ;  yet  Great  Britain  would  not 
exchange  them  for  the  deltas  of  tlie  Nile  and  of 
the  Ganges.  It  is  not  for  growing  potatoes  and 
cabbages  that  she  has  fixed  her  cj'c,  since  the 
late  wa.r,  on  this  slice  of  Maine ;  but  for  trade 
and  war — to  consolidate  her  power  on  our  north- 
eastern border,  and  to  realize  all  the  advantar^s 
which  steam  power  gives  to  her  new  military 
and  naval,  and  commercial  station,  in  Passama« 
quoddyBay;  and  her  new  route  for  trade  and 
war  through  Halifax  and  Maine  to  Quebec, 
She  wants  it  for  great  military  and  commercial 
purposes ;  and  it  is  pitiful  and  contemptible  in 
our  negotiator  to  depreciate  the  sacrifice  as 
being. poor  land,  unfit  for  cultivation,  when 
power  and  dominion,  not  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages, is  the  object  at  stake.  But  the  fact  k 
that  much  of  this  land  is  good ;  so  that  the  ex- 
cuse for  surrendering  it  without  compensation 
is  unfounded  as  well  as  absurd. 

I  do  not  argue  the  question  of  title  to  the 
territory  and  boundaries  surrendered.  That 
work  has  been  done  in  the  masterly  report 
of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Br- 
ciiANAN],  and  in  the  resolve  of  the  Senate,  uniini- 
mously  adopted,  which  sanctioned  it.  That  re- 
port and  that  resolve  were  made  and  adopted  in 
the  y^ar  1838 — seven  years  after  tliu  award  of 
the  King  of  the  Nctheriands— and  v.ndicated 
our  title  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  disputed 
territory.  After  this  vindication,  i  t  is  not  for 
mo  to  arguo  the  question  of  title.  I  remit  tliat 
task  to  abler  and  more  appropriate  IiunJs-to 
the  author  of  the  report  of  1838.  It  will  be  for 
him  to  show  the  clearness  of  our  title  under 
the  treaty  of  1783 — how  it  was  pubmitted  to  in 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  in  Mr.  Liston's  co^ 
rcspondenco  of  1798,  in  Jlr.  King's  treaty  of 
1803,  in  Mr.  lAlonroo's  treaty  of  1807,  and  in  the 
confercnces  at  Ghent — where,  after  the  late  war 
had  shown  the  value  of  a  military  coramuuica' 
tion  between  Quebec  and  llalifuA,  a  variation  ol 
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tlie  line  was  solicited  as  a  favor,  by  the  British 
commiBBioners,  to  establish  that  communication. 
It  will  be  for  him  also  to  show  the  progress  of 
the  British  claim,  from  the  solicited  favor  of  a 
^  to  the  assertion  of  title  to  half  the  terri- 
tory and  all  the  mountain  frontier  of  Maine ; 
jnd  it  will  further  be  for  him  to  show  how  he 
is  deserted  now  by  those  who  stood  by  him  then. 
It  will  be  for  him  to  expose  the  fatal  blunder  at 
Ghent  in  leaving  our  question  of  title  to  the 
irbitration  of  a  European  sovereign,  instead  of 
confiding  the  marking  of  the  line  to  three  com- 
missioners, as  proposed  in  all  the  previous  trea- 
ties and  agreed  to  in  several  of  them.    To  him, 
ilgo  it  will  belong  to  expose  the  contradiction 
between  rejecting  the  award  for  adopting  a  con- 
ventional line,  and  giving  up  part  of  the  territory 
of  Maine ;  and  now  negotiating  a  treaty  which 
adopts  two  conventional  lines,  gives  up  all  that 
tbe  award  did,  and  more  too,  and  a  mountain 
frontier  besides  ;  and  then  pays  money  for 
Rouse's  Point,  which  came  to  us  without  money 
under  the  award.  It  will  be  for  him  to  do  these 
tHni^.  For  what  purpose  ?  some  one  will  say. 
I  answer,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  our 
honor,  our  intelligence,  and  our  good  faith,  in 
ill  this  affair  with  Great  Britain ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  we  are  wronged  in  charac- 
ter and  in  rights  by  this  treaty ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  similar  wrongs  and  blun- 
ders in  time  to  come.    Maine  may  bo  dismem- 
i)ered,  and  her  boundaries  lost,  and  a  groat  mili- 
tary power  established  on  three  sides  of  her ; 
but  the  Columbia  is  yet  to  bo  saved  ?    There 
TC  have  a  repetition  of  the  Northeastern  comedy 
ot  errors  on  our  part,  and  of  groundless  preten- 
sion on  tiic  British  part,  growing  up  from  a  pe- 
tition for  joint  possession  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, to  an  assertion  of  title  and  threat  of  war ; 
this  grouiidlcES  pretension  dignified  into  a  claim 
by  the  lamentable  blunder  of  the  convention  of 
London  in  1818.    Wo  may  save  the  Columbia 
by  showing  the  folly,  or  worse,  which  has  dis- 
membered Maine. 

The  aw.ird  of  the  King  of  tho  Netherlands 

I  ms  acceptable  to  the  British,  and  that  award 

™  infinitely  better  for  us ;  and  it  was  not 

I  only  accepted  by  tho  British,  but  insisted  upon ; 

i  Bid  its  nou-cxecution  on  our  part  was  made  a 

libjtct  of  remonstrance  and  complaint  against 

IS.  After  tliia,  can  any  one  believe  that  tho 

'pww  viimon "  was  sent  out  to  make  war 


upon  us  if  we  did  not  yield  up  near  double  aa 
much  as  she  then  demanded  ?  No,  sir  I  there 
is  no  truth  in  this  cry  of  war.  It  is  onl_y  a 
phantom  conjured  up  for  the  occasion.  From 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  tho  British  would 
gladly  have  accepted  the  awarded  boundary: 
the  federalists  prevented  it,  and  even  refused  a 
new  negotiation.  Now,  the  same  federalists 
have  yielded  double  as  much,  and  are  thanking 
God  that  the  British  condescend  to  accept  it. 
Such  is  federalism :  and  the  British  well  knew 
their  time,  and  their  men,  when  they  selected 
tho  present  moment  to  send  their  special  mis- 
sion ;  to  double  their  demands ;  and  to  use  ar- 
guments successfully,  Vhich  would  have  been 
indignantly  repelled  when  a  Jackson  or  a  Van 
Buren  was  at  tho  head  of  the  government — or, 
rather,  would  never  have  been  used  to  such 
Presidents.  Tho  conduct  of  our  Secretary-ne- 
gotiator is  inexplicable.  Ho  rejects  the  award, 
because  it  dismembers  Maine;  votes  against 
new  negotiations  with  England ;  and  announces 
himself  ready  to  shoulder  a  musket  and  march 
to  the  highland  boundary,  and  there  fight  his 
death  for  it.  This  was  under  Jackson's  admin- 
istration. He  now  becomes  negotiator  himself; 
gives  up  the  highland  boundary  in  the  first 
note;  gives  up  all  that  was  awarded  by  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands ;  gives  up  110  miles  on 
this  side  of  that  award ;  gives  up  the  mountain 
barrier  which  covered  Maine,  and  commanded 
tho  Halifax  road  to  Quebec;  gives  $500,000 
for  Rouse's  Point,  wnich  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
land's  allotted  us  as  our  right. 


CHAPTER   CIV. 

BRITISH  TREATY :  NOHTIIWESTEUN  BOUNDAEY: 
MB.  BENTON'S  BrEEOII :  EXTRACTS. 

The  lino  from  Lake  Superior  to  tho  Lake  of 
tho  Woods  never  was  susceptible  of  a  dispute. 
That  from  tho  Lake  of  tho  AVoods  to  the  head 
of  tho  Mississippi  was  disputable,  and  long  dis- 
puted ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  confound  these 
two  lines,  so  diflforcnt  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
political  history.  Tho  lino  from  Lake  Superior 
was  fixed  by  landmarks  as  permanent  and  no- 
torious as  tho  great  features  of  nature  herself— 
the  Islo  Royalo,  in  the  northwest  of  Lake  Su- 
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perior,  and  the  chain  of  small  lakes  and  rivers 
which  led  from  the  north  of  that  isle  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Such  were  the  precise 
calls  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  no  room  for  dis- 
pute existed  about  it.  The  Isle  Royale  was  a 
landmark  in  the  calls  of  the  treaty,  and  a  great 
and  distinguislied  one  it  was — a  large  rocky 
island  in  Lake  Superior,  far  to  the  northwest,  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  southern  shore  ;  unin- 
habitable, and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Indians 
in  their  canoes ;  and  for  that  reason  believed  by 
them  to  bo  the  residence  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  called  in  their  language,  Menong,  This 
isle  was  as  notorious  as  the  lake  itself,  and  was 
made  a  landmark  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  the 
boundary  line  directed  to  go  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  then  to  follow  the  chain  of  small  lakes  and 
rivers  called  "Long  Lake,"  w'lich  constituted 
the  line  of  water  communication  between  Lake 
Superior  and  tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  commu- 
nication which  the  Indians  had  followed  beyond 
the  reach  of  tradition,  which  was  the  highway 
of  nations,  and  which  all  travellers  and  traders 
have  followed  since  its  existence  became  known 
to  our  first  discoverers.  A  line  through  the 
Lake  Superior,  from  its  eastern  outlet  to  the 
northward  of  the  Isle  Royale,  leads  direct  to 
this  communication ;  and  the  line  described  was 
evidently  so  described  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  that  precise  communication.  The  terms  of 
the  call  arc  peculiar.  Tlirougli  every  lake  and 
every  water-course,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Lake  Huron,  the  language  of  the  treaty  is  the 
same :  the  line  is  to  follow  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  Through  every  rivor  it  is  the  same : 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. On  entering  Lake  Superior,  this  lan- 
guage changes.  It  is  no  longer  the  middle  of 
the  lake  that  is  to  constitute  the  boundary,  but 
a  lii"  through  the  lake  to  the  "northward"  of 
Isle  lloyale— a  boundary  which,  so  far  from 
dividing  the  lake  equally,  leaves  almost  two- 
thirds  of  it  on  the  American  side.  The  words 
of  the  treaty  are  these : 

"Thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward 
of  the  isles  Iloyale  and  Philippeaux,  to  the  fiOng 
Lake ;  tlicncc  through  the  middle  of  said  Long 
Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it 
and  tlio  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  Lake  of  tl'.e 
Woods,"  &c. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  call ;  and  this  va- 
riation of  language,  and  this  diil'erent  mode  of 


dividing  the  lake,  were  for  the  obvious  purpos, 
of  taking  the  shortest  course  to  the  Long  Lake 
or  Pigeon  River,  whici  led  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.    The  commun'cation  through  these  lit. 
tie  lakes  and  rivers  was  evidently  the  objeci 
aiiaed  at ;  and  the  call  to  the  north  of  Isle 
Royale  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to  that 
object.    The  island  itself  was  nothing,  except 
as  a  .landmark.     Though  large  (for  it'  i,,  J^^ 
one  hundred  miles  in  circumference),  it  has  n 
value,  neither  for  agriculture,  co&mercc,'  nor 
war.    It  is  sterile,  inaccessible,  remote  fiom 
shore ;  and  fit  for  nothing  but  tlic  use  to  which 
the  Indians  consigned  it— the  fobnlous  residence 
of  a  fabulous  deity.    Nobody  wants  it— neither 
Indians  nor  white  people.    It  was  assigned  to 
the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  1783  not  as 
a  possession,  but  as  a  landmark,  and  because  the 
shortest  line  through  the  lake,  to  the  well-knoivn 
route  which  led  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  passed 
to  the  north  of  that  isle.    All  this  is  evident 
fi-om  the  maps,  and  all  the  maps  are  here  the 
same  ;  for  these  features  of  nature  are  so  well 
defined  that  there  has  never  been  the  k'ast  dis- 
pute about  them.    The  commissioners  under  the 
Ghent  treaty  (Gen.  Porter  for  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Barclay  for  Great  Britain),  though  dis- 
agreeijig  about  several  things,  had  no  disaKree- 
meni  about  Isle  Royale,  and  the  passage  of  t 
line  to  the  north  of  that  isle.    In  tlieir  ^ejiarate  i 
reports,  they  agreed  upon  this  ;  and  this  settled  i 
the  whole  question.    After  going  to  the  iiortli 
of  Isle  Royale,  to  get  out  of  the  lake  at  a  known 
place,  it  would  be  absurd  to  turn  two  huiiured  j 
miles  south,  to  get  out  of  it  at  an  unknown  place, 
The  agreement  upon  Isle  Royale  settled  the  I 
line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  it  was,  and  as  | 
it  is  :  but  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  year  1190, 
the  English  traveller  and  fur-trader  Mr,  (after* 
wards  Sir  Alexander)  McKenzie,  in  his  voyags  j 
to  the  Northwest,  travelled  up  tin;;  line  of  water  | 
communication,  saw  the  advantages  of  it.s  exclu- 
sive possession  by  the  British ;  and  proposed  in  I 
his  "  History  of  the  Fur  Trade."  to  obtain  it  by  I 
turning  the  lino  down  from  Islo  lioyale,  near  I 
two  hundred  miles,  to  St.  Louis  Kiver  in  tho  | 
soutliwest  corner  of  the  lake.    The  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, at  tho  head  of  tlie  Hudson's  liny  C'onipanj,  1 
repeated  >,'.;J  suggestion ;  and  the  British  govom- 
ment,  for  over  attentive  to  tho  intcit'sts  of  its  | 
subjects,  set  up  a  claim,  through  the  Ghent  com- 
missiouers,  to  tho  St.  Louis  River  ns  the  bouii' 
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jjfy.  Mr.  Barclay  made  the  question,  but  too 
(aintly  to  obtain  even  a  reference  to  tho  arbitra- 
tor* and  Lord  Ashburton  had  too  much  candor 
and  honor  to  revive  it.  He  set  up  no  pretension 
to  the  St.  liOuis  River,  as  claimed  by  the  Ghent 
commissioners :  ho  presented  tho  Pigeon  River 
as  the  "  long  lake "  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
only  asked  for  a  point  six  miles  south  of  that 
jlver ;  and  he  obtained  all  ho  asked.  His  letter 
of  the  17th  of  July  is  explicit  on  this  point. 
He  says: 

«In  considering  the  second  point,  it  really 
appears  of  little  importance  to  either  party 
how  the  lino  be  determined  through  the  wild 
country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  but  it  is  important  that  some 
line  should  be  fixed  and  known.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  the  line  be  taken  from  a  point  about 
six  miles  south  of  Pigeon  River,  where  the 
Grand  Portage  commences  on  tho  lake,  and 
continued  along  the  line  of  tho  said  portage, 
alternately  by  land  and  water,  to  Lac  la  Pluie 
-the  CAisting  r„ato  by  land  and  by  water 
remaining  common  by  both  parties.  This  line 
has  the  advantage  of  being  known,  and  attended 
with  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  running  it." 

These  are  his  Lordship's  words:  Pigeon 
River,  instead  of  St.  Louis  River !  making  no 
pretension  to  tho  four  millions  of  acres  of  fine 
mineral  land  supposed  to  have  been  saved  be- 
tween these  two  rivers ;  and  not  even  alluding 
to  the  absurd  pretension  of  tho  Ghent  commis- 


sioner !  After  this,  what  nro  wo  to  think  of  tho 
candor  and  veracity  of  an  ofiicial  paper,  which 
would  make  a  merit  of  having  saved  four  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  fine  mineral  laud,  "  northward 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  tho  British  commissioner 
under  tho  Ghent  treaty?"  AVhat  must  we 
think  of  the  candor  of  a  paper  which  boasts  of 
having "  included  this  within  the  United  States," 
when  it  was  never  out  of  tho  United  States  ? 
If  there  is  any  merit  in  tho  case,  it  is  in  Lord 
Ashburton— in  his  not  having  claimed  tho  200 
miles  between  Pigeon  River  and  St.  Louis  River. 
What  he  claimed,  ho  got ;  and  tl'it  was  the 
southern  line,  commencing  six  miles  south  of 
Pigeon  River,  and  running  south  of  the  tnio 
line  to  Rainy  Lake.  He  got  this ;  making  a  dif- 
ference of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
isd  giving  to  the  British  the  exclusive  posses- 
lion  of  the  heat  route  j  and  a  joint  possession  of 
I  the  one  which  is  made  the  boundary.  To  un- 
derstand tho  value  of  this  concession,  it  must  bo 


known  that  there  are  two  lines  of  communica- 
tion from  the  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  both  beginning  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Pigeon  River ;  that  these  lines  are  the  channels 
of  trade  and  travelling,  both  for  Indians,  and 
the  fur-traders ;  that  they  are  water  communi- 
cations ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  point  with  the 
British,  in  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  tho 
Indians,  to  have  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the 
best  communication,  and  a  joint  possession  with 
US  of  tho  other.  This  is  what  Lord  Ashburton 
claimed — what  the  treaty  gave  him — and  what 
our  Secretary-negotiator  became  his  agent  and 
solicitor  to  obtain  for  him.  I  quote  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  of  the  25th  of  July  to  Mr.  James 
Ferguson,  and  the  answers  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
the  same  date,  and  also  the  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Delaflcld,  of  the  20th  of  July,  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  From  these  letters,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  Secretary  put  himself  to  the  trouble  to 
hunt  testimony  to  justify  his  surrender  of  the 
northern  route  to  the  British ;  that  he  put  lead- 
ing questions  to  his  witnesses,  to  get  the  infor- 
mation which  he  wanted ;  and  that  he  sought 
to  cover  the  sacrifice,  by  depreciating  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  tho  land,  and  treating  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lines  as  a  thing  of  no  im- 
portance. Hero  is  the  letter.  I  read  an  extract 
from  it : 

"  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  country 
between  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River  and  the 
Rainy  Lake  ?  Of  what  formation  is  it,  and  how 
is  its  surface  ?  and  will  any  considerable  part  of 
its  area  be  fit  for  cultivation  ?  Are  its  waters 
active  and  running  ,streams,  as  in  other  part*  of 
the  United  States?  Or  are  they  dead  lakes, 
swamps,  and  mora,'  ocs  ?  If  the  latter  be  their 
general  character,  r.  what  point,  as  you  proceed 
westward,  do  tho  waters  receive  a  more  decided 
character  as  running  streams  ? 

"  There  arc  said  to  be  two  lines  of  communi- 
cation, each  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  por- 
tages, from  the  neighborhood  of  Pigeon  River  to 
tho  Rainy  Lake :  one  by  way  of  Fowl  Lake,  tho 
Saganaga  Lake,  and  the  Cypress  Lake;  the 
other  by  way  of  Arrow  River  and  Lake ;  then 
by  way  of  Saganaga  Lake,  and  through  the  river 


Maligne,  mce.;"-*  the  ctl'T  route  at  Lake  la 
Croix,  and  through  tho  river  Namekan  to  tho 
Rainy  Lake.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  at- 
tacliing  great  preference  to  either  of  these  two 
lines  ?  Or  do  you  consider  it  of  no  importance, 
in  any  point  of  view,  which  may  bo  agreed  to  ? 
Pleaso  bo  full  and  particular  on  thoso  several 
points." 

Here  are  leading  questions,  such  as  the  rules 
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of  evidence  forbid  to  be  put  to  any  witness,  and 
the  answers  to  which  would  be  suppressed  by 
the  order  of  any  court  in  England  or  America. 
They  are  called  "leading,"  because  they  lead 
the  witness  to  the  answer  which  the  lawyer 
wants ;  and  thereby  tend  to  the  perversion  of 
justice.  T'l  witnesses  are  hero  led  to  two 
points :  firs' ,  that  the  country  between  the  two 
routes  or  liios  is  ^■  orth  nothing  for  agriculture ; 
secondly,  t.  at  .i  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
United  States  which  of  the  two  lines  is  estab- 
lished for  the  boundary.  Thus  led  to  the  de- 
sired points,  the  witnesses  answer.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son says : 

"  As  an  agricultural  district,  this  region  will 
always  be  valueless.  The  pine  timber  is  vi  liigh 
growth,  equal  for  spars,  perhaps,  to  the  Norway 
pine,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  find  a  market ; 
but  there  arc  no  alluvions,  no  arable  lands,  and 
the  whole  country  may  bo  described  as  one 
waste  of  rock  and  water. 

"You  have  desired  me  also  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  any  preference  which  I  may  know 
to  exist  between  the  several  lines  claimed  as 
boundaries  through  this  country,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

"Considering  that  Great  Britain  abandons 
her  cl.iim  by  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  St.  Louis 
River ;  cedes  also  Sugar  Island  (otherwise  called 
St.  George's  Island)  in  the  St.  Marie  River; 
and  agrees,  generally,  to  a  boundary  following 
the  old  commercial  route,  commencing  at  the 
Pigeon  River,  I  do  not  think  that  any  reason- 
able ground  exists  to  prevent  a  final  determina- 
tion pf  this  part  of  the  boundary." 

And  Mr.  Dclaflcld  adds : 

"  As  an  agricultural  district,  it  has  no  value 
or  interest,  even  prospectively,  in  my  opinion. 
If  the  climate  were  suitable  (which  it  is  not),  I 
can  only  say  that  I  never  saw,  in  my  explora- 
tions there,  tillable  land  enough  to  sustain  any 
permanent  population  suHlciently  numerous  to 
justify  other  settlements  than  those  of  tho  fur- 
traders  ;  and,  I  might  add,  fishermen.  The  fur- 
traders  there  occupied  nearly  all  those  places ; 
Rnd  the  opinion  now  expressed  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  heard  entertained  by  those  most  cxperioncetl 
in  these  northwestern  regions. 

"  There  is,  nevertheless,  much  interest  felt  by 
the  fur-traders  on  this  subject  of  boundary.  To 
them,  it  is  of  much  importance,  m  they  con- 
ceive ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  of  national  importance. 
Had  the  British  commissioner  consented  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  Pigeon  River  (which  is  the  Long 
Lake  of  Mitchell's  map),  it  is  prolmblo  there 
would  have  l)een  an  agreement.  There  were 
several  i-easons  for  his  pertinacity,  and  for  this 
disagreement;  which  belong,  however,  to  the 
private  history  of  the  commission,  and  can  be 


stated  when  required.  The  Pigeon  River  is  ■ 
continuous  water-course.  The  St.  QeorM' 
Island,  in  the  St.  Maria  River,  is  a  valulliB 
island,  and  wortl  =i  much,  perhaps,  as  most  of 
the  country  betw .  cu  the  Pigeon  River  and  Dos 
River  route,  claimed  for  the  United  States  in  an 
agricultural  sense."  ' 

These  are  the  answers;  and  while  they  aro 
conclusive  upon  the  agricultural  character  of 
the  country  between  the  two  routes,  and  pre- 
sent it  as  of  no  value ;  yet,  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  routes  as  boundaries,  they  re- 
fuse to  follow  the  lead  which  the  question  held 
out  to  them,  and  show  that,  as  commercial 
routes,  and,  consequently,  as  commanding  the 
Indians  and  their  trade,  a  question  of  national 
importance  is  involved.    Mr.  Delafield  says  the 
fur-traders  feel  much  interest  in  this  boundary: 
to  them,  it  is  of  much  importance ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  of  national  importance.     These  aro  the 
words  of  Mr.  Delafield ;   and  they  show  the 
reason  why  Lord  Ashburton  was  so  tenacious 
of  this  change  in  the  boundary.     He  wanted  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fur-trade,  and  for  the  con- 
secjuent  command  which  it  would  give  the  Brit- 
ish over  the  Indians  in  time  of  war.    AH  this  is 
apparent ;  yet  our  Secretary  would  only  look  at 
it  as  a  corn  and  potato  region !    And  fnidin"  it 
not  good  for  that  purpose,  he  surrenders  it  to 
the  British !    Both  the  witnesses  look  upon  it 
as  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
and  suppose  some  equivalent  in  other  parte  of 
the  boundary  was  received  for  it.    Tliorow,i.5 
no  such  equivalent :   and  thus  this  surremier 
becomes  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  aggravated  by  the  condescension 
of  the  American  Secretary  to  act  as  the  at- 
torney of  the  British  minister,  and  seeking  ti;- 
timony  by  unfair  and  illegal  questions ;  and  then 
disregarding  the  part  of  the  answers  whicl: 
made  against  his  design. 


CHAPTER   CV. 

BEITISU  TUEATY:   KXTIIADITION  ARTICLE:  MB.  | 
BKNTON'S  BI'KECII  ;  EXTKACT. 

I  PROCKKU  to  the  third  subject  and  last  articla  | 
in  tlio  treaty — the  article  which  stipulates  for 
the  mutual    surrender  of  fugitive  criminal-. 
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ind  here  again  we  are  at  fault  for  thcso  same 
urotocols.    Not  one  word  is  found  in  the  cor- 
respondence upon  t^li3  subject,  the  brief  note 
excepted  of  Lord  Ashburton  of  the  9th  of  Au- 
mjst— the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty — 
to  say  that  its  ratification  would  require  the 
consent  of  tho  British  parliament,  and  would 
necessarily  be  delayed  until  tho  parliament  met. 
Except  this  note,  not  a  word  is  found  upon  the 
subject;  and  this  gives  no  light  upon  its  origin, 
prcress,  and  formation — nothing  to  show  with 
whom  it  originated — what  necessity  for  it  in 
this  advanced  age  of  civilization,  when  the  com- 
ity of  nations  delivers  up  fugitivo  offenders 
upon  all  proper  occasions — and  when  explana- 
tions upon  each  head  of  offences,  and  each  class 
of  fugitives,  is  so  indispensable  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding and  the  safe  execution  of  the  trea- 
ty,   Total  and  black  darkness  on  all  these 
pts.    Nor  is  any  ray  of  light  found  in  the 
President's  brief  paragraphs  in  relation  to  it. 
Those  paragraphs  (tho  work  of  his  Secretary, 
ofcourse)  aro  limited  to  the  commendation  of 
the  article,  and  are  insidiously  deceptive,  as  I 
shall  show  at  the  proper  time.     It  tells  us 
nothing  that  we  want  to  know  upon  tho  origiii 
Mil  design  of  the  article,  and  how  far  it  applies 
tothelfirgest  class  of  fugitive  offenders  from 
the  United  States — the  slaves  who  escape  with 
their  master's  property,  or  after  taking  his  life 
-into  Canada  and  tho  British  West  Indies. 
Ihe  message  is  as  silent  as  the  correspondence 
j  on  all  these  points ;  and  it  is  only  from  looking 
into  past  history,  and  contemporaneous  circum- 
stances, that  we  can  search  for  the  origin  and 
design  of  this  stipulation,  so  unnecessary  in  tho 
present  str.tfl  of  international  courtesy,  and  so 
ffielcss,  unless  something  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary is  intended.    Looking  into  these  sources, 
i  ind  ffc  are  authorized  to  refer  tho  origin  and 
I  design  of  tho  stipulation  to  tho  British  niinis- 
j  ter,  and  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
special  mission  with  which  wo  have  been 
I  honored.    Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not  like  tho 
micle,   Though  fair  upon  its  face,  it  is  difficult 
ot  execution.    As  a  general  proposition,  ntra- 
eious  ollcnders,  and  especially  between  neigh- 
I  horing  nations,  ought  to  bo  given  up ;  but  that 
flatter  done  as  an  affair  of  consent  and  discre- 
tion, than  under  the  constraints  and  cmbarrass- 
fflents  of  a  treaty  obligation.    Political  ofienders 
Iwghtnot  to  be  given  upj  but,  under  the  stern 


requisitions  of  a  treaty  obligation,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  an  ex  parte  accusation,  political  ofienders 
may  be  given  up  for  murder,  or  other  crimes, 
real  or  pretended ;  and  then  dealt  with  as  their 
government  pleases.  •  Iimocent  persons  should 
not  be  harassed  with  groundless  accusations; 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  these  vexations,  if  all 
emigrant:  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  malevo- 
lent informers,  subjected  to  arrest  in  a  new  and 
strange  land,  examined  upon  ex  parte  testimo- 
ny, and  sent  back  for  trial  if  a  probable  case  is 
made  out  against  them. 

This  is  a  subject  long  since  considered  in  our 
country,  and  on  which  we  have  the  benefit  both 
of  OTse  opinions  and  of  some  experience.  Mr. 
Jefferson  explored  the  whole  subject  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Wash- 
ington, and  came  to  tho  conclusion  that  these 
surrenders  could  only  be  made  under  three 
limitations  : — 1.  Between  coterminous  coun- 
tries. 2.  For  high  oflences.  3.  A  special  pro- 
vision against  political  offenders.  Under  these 
limitations,  as  far  back  as  tho  year  1793,  Mr. 
Jefferson  proposed  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
(the  only  countries  with  which  wo  held  coter- 
minous dominions,  and  only  for  their  adjacent 
provinces)  a  mutual  delivery  of  fugitive  crimi- 
nals.   His  proposition  was  in  these  words : 

"Any  person  having  committed  murder  of 
malice  prepense,  not  of  the  nature  of  treason,  or 
forgery,  within  tho  United  States  or  tho  Span- 
ish provinces  adjoining  thereto,  and  fleeing 
from  tho  justice  of  the  country,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  by  the  government  where  he  shall  be 
found,  to  that  from  which  he  fled,  whenever  de- 
manded by  tho  same." 

This  was  tho  proposition  of  that  great  states- 
man :  and  how  difTercnt  from  those  which  we 
find  in  this  treaty  !  Instead  of  being  confined 
to  coterminous  dominions,  the  j  irisdiction  of 
tho  country  is  taken  for  tho  theatre  of  tho 
crime ;  and  that  includes,  on  tho  part  of  Great 
Britain,  possessions  all  over  tho  world,  and 
every  ship  on  cveiy  sea  that  sails  under  her 
flag.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  two  of- 
fences of  high  degree — murder  and  forgery — 
one  against  life,  the  other  against  property— 
this  article  extends  to  seven  offences ;  some  of 
which  may  be  incurred  for  a  shilling's  worth 
of  property,  and  another  of  them  without 
touching  or  injuring  a  human  being.  Instead 
of  a  special  provitiion  in  favor  of  political  of- 
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fenderx,  the  insurgent  or  rebel  may  be  ^ven  up 
for  murder,  and  then  hanged  and  quartered  for 
treason ;  and  in  the  long  catalogue  of  seven  of- 
fences, a  charge  may  be  made,  and  an  ex  parte 
ease  estaWisliCu,  against  any  political  offender 
which  the  Bi'dsh  government  shall  choose  to 
pursue. 

To  ;>alliate  this  article,  and  rmder  it  more 
acceptable  to  \i<,  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
copied  from  tho  27th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  trea- 
ty. That  apolo^'y  for  it,  cvct»  if  exactly  true, 
would  be  but  a  pcor  rccommemi  .lion  of  it  to 
the  people  of  tl\o  I'nited  States.  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty  was  no  lUvorite  with  the  American  peo- 
ple and  especially  with  'hat  part  of  thtj  people 
which  constituted  the  republican  party.  l.ea.s^ 
of  all  WR^  this  27th  article  a  favorite  with  '  !iem. 
It  was  under  that  artirlo  that  the  famous  Jona- 
than Fobbins,  al:!>s  Thomas  Nash,  was  surren- 
deri>u— a  suneuder  which  contributed  largely 
to  tJ.c  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  overthrow 
of  O.e  fodenl  party,  in  1800.  The  apology 
would  bo  poor,  if  true :  but  it  happens  to  be 
not  exactly  true.  The  article  in  the  Webster 
treaty  differs  widely  from  the  one  in  Jay's 
treaty — and  all  for  the  worse.  The  imitation 
is  far  worse  than  the  original — about  as  much 
worse  as  modern  whiggery  is  worse  than  an- 
cient federalism.  Here  are  the  two  articles ; 
let  us  compare  them : 

Mr.  "Webster's  Treaty. 

"Article  10. — It  is  agreed  that  the  United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  upon 
mutual  requisitions  by  thcni,  or  their  ministers, 
officers,  or  authorities,  respectively  made,  de- 
liver up  to  justice  all  piersons  who,  being 
charged  witli  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  ar- 
son, or  robbery,  or  for^ry,  cr  the  utterance  of 
forged  papers  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be 
found,  within  the  territories  of  the  other :  pro- 
vided, tliat  this  shall  only  bo  done,  upon  such 
evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  tho 
laws  of  tho  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person 
so  charged  shall  bo  found,  would  justify  his  ap- 
prehension and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the 
crime  or  ofl'enco  had  there  been  committed; 
and  tho  respective  judges  and  other  magistrates 
shall  have  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or 
person  so  charged,  that  he  may  be  brought  be- 
fore such  judges,  or  otlicr  magistrates,  respec- 
tively, to  the  end  that  tho  evidence  of  criminali- 


ty may  be  heard  and  considered ;  and  i£  <» 
such  hearing,  the  evidence  be  deemed  sufBt^ent 
to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  oxaiuimng  judge,  or  magistrate,  to  certify 
the  saui?  to  ihe  (iroper  executive  authority 
thr.l  a  warrant  miy  jssuc  for  the  surrender  of 
Ei:i;h  ft;  .'itivc.  Tho  exptrisi'  of  such  apprehcn- 
s.ou  anrl  cir^livery  shall  uo  borne  and  defravea 
by  the  party  who  mtfki -,  L  >  requisition,  and 
rsMjive.}  the  rjgiih', ." 

Mr.  Jay's  Treaty. 

"  Article  27.— Tt  is  further  agreed  that  his  Ma. 
jesty  and  the  United  States,  on  mutual  requisi- 
tions by  them,  resjiecf  Jvely,  t  ;■  by  their  respec- 
tive ministers,  or  J'B,  jrs,  authorized  to  make 
.  the  f.ime,  will  «lelivcr  np  to  justice  all  persons 
I  who,  being  cli'rfred  with  murder,  or  forgery 
i  committed  w;.i:     the  jurisdiction  of  cither' 
I  shall  KoV  an  at^yhun  within  any  of  thecoun- 
l-ies  of  the  other:    provided,  that  this  shall 
only  bo  done  on  such  evidence  of  criminality  as 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the 
fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be  found 
would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment 
for  trial  if  the  offence  had  there  been  commit- 
ted.    The  expense  of  such  apprehension  and 
delivery  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  those 
who  make  the  requisition,  and  receive  the  fugi- 
tive." 

These  are  tho  two  articles,  and  the  difference 
betvreeen  them  is  great  and  striking.    First, 
the  number  of  offences  forwliich  delivery  of  the 
offender  is  to  bo  made,  is  much  greater  in  tho 
present  treaty.    Mr.  Jay's  article  is  limited  to 
two  offences — murder  and  forgery :  the  two 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  but  without  his  \ 
qualification  to  exclude  political  offences,  and  to 
confine  the  deliveries  to  offenders  from  cotermi- 
nous dominions.    The  present  treaty  embraces  I 
these  two,  and  five  others,  making  seven  in  tiie 
whole.     The  five  added  offences  are— assault, 
with  intent  to  commit  murder;  piracy;  rob-l 
bcry ;  arson ;  and  tho  utterance  of  forged  pa- 
per.     These  additional   five  offences,  though  I 
high  in  name,  might  be  very  small  in  degree.  [ 
Assault,  with  intent  to  murder,  might  be  with- 
out touching  or  hurting  any  person ;  for,  to  hft  I 
a  weapon  at  a  peraon  within  striking  distance,  | 
without  striking,  is  an  assault :  to  level  a  lire- 
arm  at  a  person  within  mrrying  distanco.  and  I 
without  firing,  is  an  assault;  and  the  ofacej 
being  in  the  inteiit,  is  difliciilt  of  proof,   Mr| 
Jeflerson  excluded  it,  and  so  did  Jay's  tieaiyi 
because  the  offence  was  too  snmll  and  loo  I 
equivocal  to  be  made  a  matter  of  iuteruatimia! 
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ifTsngement.  Piracy  was  excluded,  because  it 
yas  absurd  to  speak  of  a  pirate's  country.  He 
lu8  no  country*  He  is  hostis  humani  generis 
-the  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  and  is  hung 
wherever  he  is  caught.  The  robbery  might  be 
of  a  shilling's  worth  of  bread ;  the  arson,  of 
burning  a  straw  shed ;  the  utterance  of  forged 
paper,  might  be  the  emission  or  passing  of  a 
counterfeit  sixpence.  All  these  were  excluded 
from  Jay's  treaty,  becaure  of  their  possible  in- 
siniificance,  and  the  door  they  open'ed  to  abuse 
in  harassing  the  innocent,  and  in  niultiplying 
the  chances  for  getting  hold  of  a  political  of- 
fender for  some  other  ofTence,  and  then  punish- 
ing him  for  his  politics. 

Striking  as  these  differences  are  between  the 
present  article  and  that  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
there  is  a  still  more  essential   difference  in 
another  part ;  and  a  difference  which  nullifies 
the  article  in  its  only  material  bearing  in  our 
iiivor.  It  is  this :  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  referred  the 
Jchvery  of  the  fugitive  to  the  executive  power. 
This  treaty  intervenes  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
quires two  decisions  from  a  judge  or  magistrate 
,  before  the  governor  can  act.    This  nullifies  the 
treaty  in  all  that  relates  to  fugitive  slaves  guil- 
ty of  crimes  against  their  masters.    In  the  eye 
of  the  British  law,  they  have  no  master,  and 
can  commit  no  offence  against  such  a  person  in 
asserting  their  liberty  against  him,  even  unto 
death,   A  slave  may  kill  his  master,  if  necessa- 
ly  to  his  escape.    This  is  legal  under  British 
law;  ;ind,  in  the  present  state  of  abolition  feel- 
ing throughout  the  British  dominions,  such  kill- 
ing would  not  only  bo  considered  fair,  but  in 
tie  highest  degree  meritorious  and  laudable. 
Wliat  chance  for  tho  recovery  of  such  a  slave 
milcr  this  treaty  7     Read  it — tho  concluding 
[«rt-aftcr  the   word  "  committed,"  and   see 
1  rtat  is  the  process  to  be  gone  through.    Com- 
plaint is  to  bo  made  to  a  British  judge  or  jus- 
ti«.  The  fugitive  is  brought  before  this  judge 
orjustice,  that  the  evidence  of  the  criminality 
my  be  heard  and  considered — such  evidence  as 
I  would  justify  the  apprehension,  commitment, 
1  ind  trial  of  the  party,  if  tho  offence  had  been 
Itommitted  there.     If,  upon  this  hearing,  tho 
hvidence  bo  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  tho 
Itliaigo,  the  judge  or  magistrate  is  to  certify  tho 
jta  to  the  executive  authority;  and  tlien,  and 
|»ot  until  then,  tho  surrender  can  bo  made. 
)  is  the  process ;  and  in  all  this  tho  new 


treaty  differs  from  Jay's.  Under  his  treaty, 
the  delivery  was  a  ministerial  act,  referring 
itself  to  the  authority  of  the  governor :  under 
this  treaty,  it  becomes  a  judicial  act,  referring 
itself  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  must 
twice  decide  against  the  slave  (first,  in  issuing 
the  warrant ;  and  next,  in  trying  it)  before  the 
governor  can  order  the  surrender.  Twice  judi- 
cial discretion  interposes  a  barrier,  which  can- 
not be  forced ;  and  behind  which  the  slave,  who 
has  robbed  or  killed  his  master,  may  repose  in 
safety.  What  evidence  of  cruninality  mil  sat- 
isfy the  judge,  when  the  act  itself  is  no  crime 
in  his  eyes,  or  under  his  laws,  and  when  all  his 
sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  slave  ?  What 
chance  would  there  be  for  the  judicial  surren- 
der of  offending  slaves  in  the  British  dominions, 
under  this  treaty,  when  the  provisions  of  our 
own  constitution,  within  the  States  of  our  own 
Union,  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves,  cannot  be 
executed  ?  We  all  know  that  a  judicial  trial  is 
immunity  to  a  slave  pursued  by  his  owner,  in 
many  of  our  own  States.  Can  such  trials  be 
expected  to  result  better  for  the  owner  in  the 
British  dominions,  where  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  is  not  admitted,  and  where  aboli- 
tionism is  the  policy  of  tho  government,  the 
voice  of  the  law,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  1 
Killing  liis  master  in  defence  of  his  liberty,  is 
no  offence  in  the  eye  of  British  law  or  British 
people;  and  no  slave  will  ever  be  given  up 
for  it. 

(Mr.  Wright  here  said,  that  counterfeiting 
American  securities,  or  bank  notes,  was  no  of- 
fence in  Canada ;  and  the  same  question  might 
arise  there  in  relation  to  forgers.) 

Mr.  Benton  resumed.  Better  l\ir  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  Forgers  arc  now  given  up 
in  Canada,  by  executive  authority,  when  they 
fly  to  that  province.  This  is  done  in  tho  spirit 
of  good  neighborhood ;  and  because  all  honest 
governments  have  an  interest  in  suppressing 
crimes,  and  repelling  criminals.  Tho  governor 
acts  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  tho  dictates 
of  decency  and  justice.  Not  so  with  the  judge. 
He  must  go  by  tho  law ;  and  when  there  is  no 
law  against  tho  offence,  ho  has  nothing  to  justi- 
fy him  in  delivering  the  offender. 

Conventions  for  the  mutual  surrender  of 
large  offenders,  where  dominions  are  coter- 
minous, might  bo  proper.  Limited,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1793,  and  they  might 
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be  beneficial  in  suppression  of  border  crimes 
and  the  preservation  of  order  and  justice.  But 
extended  as  this  is  to  a  long  list  of  offenders — 
unrestricted  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  murder — ap- 
plying to  dominions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  ships  In  every  sea — it  can  be  nothing 
but  the  source  of  individual  annoyance  and  na- 
tional recrimination.  Besides,  if  we  surrender 
to  Great  Britain,  why  not  to  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  France,  and  all  the  countries  of  the 
world?  If  we  give  up  the  Irishman  to  Eng- 
land, why  not  the  Pole  to  Russia,  the  Italian  to 
Austria,  the  German  to  his  prince ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  catalogue  of  nations  ?  Sir,  the 
article  is  a  pestiferous  one ;  and  as  it  is  deter- 
minable upon  notice,  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
the  American  people  to  elect  a  President  who 
will  give  the  notice,  and  so  put  an  end  to  its 
existence. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  country,  against  high  crimes  and  border 
offenders,  and  in  favor  of  political  liberty,  the 
message  of  the  President  communicating  and 
recommending  this  treaty  to  us,  carefully  pre- 
sents this  article  as  conforming  to  our  feelings 
in  all  these  particulars.  It  is  represented  as 
applicable  only  to  high  crimes — to  border  of- 
fenders ;  and  to  offences  not  political  In  all 
this,  the  message  is  disingenuous  and  deceptive, 
and  calculated  to  ravish  from  the  ignorant  and 
the  thoughtless  an  applause  to  which  the  treaty 
is  not  entitled.    It  says : 

"  The  surrender  to  justice  of  persons  who, 
having  committed  high  crimes,  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  territories  of  a  neighboring  nation,  would 
seem  to  be  an  act  due  to  the  cause  of  general 
justice,  and  properly  belonging  to  the  present 
state  of  civilization  and  intercourse.  The  Brit- 
ish provinces  oi  North  America  are  separated 
from  the  States  of  the  Union  by  a  line  of  sev- 
eral thousand  miles ;  and,  along  portions  of  this 
line,  the  amount  of  population  on  cither  side  is 
quite  considerable,  -while  the  passage  of  the 
boundary  is  always  easy. 

"  Offenders  against  the  law  oti  the  one  side 
transfer  themselves  to  the  other.  Sometimes, 
with  great  difficulty  they  are  brought  to  jus- 
tice; but  very  oftsu  they  wholly  escape.  A 
consciousness  of  immunity,  from  the  power  of 
avoiding  justice  in  this  way,  instigates  the  un- 
principled and  reckless  to  the  commission  of 
offences ;  and  the  peace  and  good  neighbor- 
hood of  the  border  are  consequently  often  dis- 
iurbeU. 

"  In  the  case  of  offenders  fleeing  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States,  the  governor  of  Staits 


are  often  applied  to  for  their  surrender-  and 
questions  of  a  very  embarrassing  nature'arifo 
from  these  applications.  It  has  ken  thought 
highly  important,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the 
whole  case  by  a  proper  treaty  stipulation.  The 
article  on  the  subject,  in  the  proposed  ti latv  is 
carefully  confined  to  such  offences  as  all  man- 
kind  agree  to  regard  as  heinous  and  destruotive 
of  the  security  of  life  and  of  property.  In  this 
careful  and  specific  enumeration  of  crimes  the 
object  has  been  to  exclude  all  political  oflences 
or  criminal  charges  arising  from  wars  or  iiUes^ 
tine  commotions.  Treason,  misprision  of  tiea- 
son,  libels,  desertion  from  military  service  and 
other  offences  of  a  similar  character  are  ex- 
cluded." 

In  these  phrases  the  message  recommends 
the  article  to  the  Senate  and  the  country ;  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  and  decep- 
tive than  such  a  recommendation.    It  confines 
the  surrender  to  border  offenders— Canadian 
fugitives :  yet  the  treaty  extends  it  to  all  per- 
sons committing  offences  under  the  "jurisdic- 
tion" of  Great  Britain— a  term  which  includes 
all    her  territory  throughout  the  world,  and 
every  ship  or  fort  over  which  her  flag  waves. 
The  message  confines  the  surrender  to  high 
crir  -js :   yet  we  have  seen  that  the  treaty  in- 
cludes crimes  which  may  be  of  low  degree- 
low  indeed !    A  hare  or  a  partridge  from  a  pre- 
serve ;  a  loaf  of  bread  to  sustain  life ;  a  sixpen- 
ny counterfeit  note  passed;   a  shed  burnt;  a 
weapon  lifted,  without  striking !    The  message 
says  all  political  crimes,  all  treasons,  misprision 
of  treason,  libels,  and  desertions  .ire  excluded. 
The  tii\ity  shows  that  these  offences  arc  not 
excluded — that  the  limitations  proposed  by  Jlr, 
Jefferson  are  not  inserted ;  and,  consequently 
under  the  head  of  murder,  the  insurgent,  the 
rebel,  and  the  traitor  who  has  shed  blood,  may  i 
be  given  up  ;  and  so  of  other  offences.    When 
once  surrendered,  he  may  be  tried  for  any  tiling. 
The  fate  of  Jonathan  Robbins,  alias  Nash,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  all  this.    He  was  a  British  | 
sailor — was  guilty  of  mutiny,  murder,  and  pi- 
racy on  the  frigate  Ilcrniione — deserted  to  the  I 
United  States — was  demanded  by  the  Brtish  I 
minister  as  a  murderer  under  Jay's  trea.y-j 
given  up  as  a  murderer — then  tried  by  a  court- j 
martial  on  boaixl  a  man-of-war  for  mutiny,  muNJ 
dcr,  desertion,  and  piracy— found  guilty-exe-l 
cuted— and  his  body  hung  in  cliains  from  the! 
yard-arm  of  a  inan-of-war.    And  so  it  would  be  j 
again.    The  man  given  up  for  one  offcnw,  would  j 
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|)e  tried  for  another ;  and  in  the  number  and  in- 
jignificanco  of  tho  ofTences  for  which  ho  might 
Ije  surrendered,  there  would  be  no  difiBcuIty  in 
reaching  any  victim  that  a  foreign  government 
chos?  to  pursue.  If  this  article  had  been  in 
force  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  rel>ellion,  and  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  had  escaped  to  the  United 
States  after  wounding,  as  ho  did,  several  of  the 
mvTmidons  who  arrested  him,  he  might  have 
lieen  demanded  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  for 
the  assault  with  intent  to  kill ;  and  then  tried 
fortreason.  and  hanged  and  quartered ;  and  such 
will  be  the  operation  of  the  article  if  it  continues. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

BCITISIITUKATV;  AFRICAN  SQUADRON  FOR  TIIK 
flPrRESSION  01'"  TIIK  SLAVE  TRADE  ;  MI!.  BEN- 
TOSS  SrKEClI;  EXTRACT. 

The  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  is 
the  second  subject  included  in  tho  treaty  ;  and 
here  the  regret  renews  itself  at  tho  absence  of 
sll  the  customary  lights  upon  tho  origin  and 
progress  of  treaty  stipulations.    No  minutes  of 
conference;    no    protocols;   no    drauglits    or 
couutcrdraughts ;   no  diplomatic  notes ;  not  a 
ivord  of  any  kind  from  one  negotiator  to  the 
ether.   Nothing  in  relation  to  tho  subject,  in 
the  shape  of  negotiation,  is  communicated  to  us. 
Even  the  section  of  the  correspondence  entitled 
"Suppressum  of  the  slave-trade" — even  this 
section  profes,scdly  devoted  to  the  subject,  con- 
tains not  a  syllable  upon  it  from  the  negotiators 
to  each  other,  or  to  their  Governments ;  but 
opens  and  closes  with   communications  from 
American  naval    officers,  evidently  extracted 
ftomthem  by  the  American  negotiator,  to  justify 
the  forthcomiiij;  of  preconceived  and  foregone 
tonclusions.  Never  since  the  art  of  writing  was 
invented  could  there  have  been  a  treaty  of  such 
mgnitudc  negotiated  with  such  total  absence  of 
necessary  light  upon  tho  history  of  its  forma- 
tion, Lamentable    as  is  this  defect  of  light 
upon  the  formation  of  the  treaty  generally,  it 
becomes  particularly  so  at  this  point,  where  a 
I  ftipulation  new,  delicate,  and  cmbariassing,  has 
been  unexpectedly  introduced,  and  falls  upon 
us  as  abruptly  as  if  it  fell  from  tho  clouds. 
bthe  absence  of  nil  appropriate  information 
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from  the  negotiators  themselves,  I  am  driven  to 
glean  among  the  scanty  paragraphs  of  the 
President's  message,  and  in  the  answers  of  the 
naval  officers  to  the  Secretary's  inquiries. 
Though  silent  as  to  the  orign  and  progress  of 
the  proposition  for  this  novel  clliance,  they  still 
show  the  important  particular  of  the  motives 
which  caused  it. 

Passing  from  the  political  consequences  of 
this     entanglement — consequences    which    no 
human  foresight  can  reach — I  come  to  the  im- 
mediate and  practica'  effects  which  lie  within 
our  view,  and  which  display  the  enormous  in- 
expediency of  the  measure.  First :  the  expense 
in  money — an  item  which  would  seem  to  be 
entitled  to  some  regard  in  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  the  treasury — in  the  present  cry  for  re- 
trenchment— and  in  the  present  heavy  taxation 
upon  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.    This 
expense  for  80  guns  will  he  about  ^750,000  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  loss  of  lives. 
I  speak  of  tho  whole  expense,  as  part  of  the 
naval  establishment  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  of  the  mere  expense  of  working  the  ships 
after  they  have  gone  to  sea.    Nine  thousand 
dollars  per  gun  is  about  the  expense  of  the 
establishment ;  80  guns  would  bo  ^720,000  per 
annum,  which  is  ^3,000,000  for  five  years.  But 
the  squadron  is  not  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
80  guns;  that  is  the  minimum  limit:  it  is  to  be 
80  guns  "  at  the  least."    And  if  the  party  which 
granted  these  80  shall  continue  in  power,  Great 
Britain  may  find  it  as  easy  to  double  the  num- 
ber, as  it  was  to  obtain  the  first  eighty.    Nor 
is  the  time  limited  to  five  years ;  it  is  only  de- 
terminable after  that  period  by  giving  notice ; 
a  notice  not  to  be  expected  from  those  who  made 
the  treaty.    At  the  least,  then,  the  moneyed  ex- 
pense is  to  bo  ^3,000,000 ;  if  tho  present  party 
continues  in  power,  it  may  double  or  treble  that 
amount ;  and  this,  besides  the  cost  of  the  ships. 
Such  is  the  moneyed  expense.  In  ships,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  vessels  must  be  great.    We  are  to 
prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  a 
coast  4,000  miles  from  home,  the    adequate 
number  of  vessels  to  carry  these  80  guns.    It 
is  not  sufiicient  to  send  the  number  there; 
they  must  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  ser- 
vice there ;  and  tliis  will  require  constant  ex- 
penses to  repair  injuries,  supply  losses  and  cover 
casualties.  In  the  employment  of  men,  and  the 
wast«  of  life  and  ucaltli,  the  expenditure  must    « 
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be  large.  Ten  men  and  two  oflBcers  to  the  gun, 
is  the  smallest  estimate  that  can  be  admitted. 
This  would  require^  a  complement  of  9G0  men. 
Including  all  the  necessary  equipage  of  the  ship, 
and  above  1,000  persons  will  be  constantly  re- 
quired. These  are  to  be  employed  at  a  vast 
distance  from  home ;  on  a  savage  coast ;  in  a 
perilous  service ;  on  both  sides  of  the  equate" ; 
and  in  a  climate  which  is  death  to  the  white 
race.  This  waste  of  men — this  wear  and  tear 
of  life  and  constitution — should  stand  for  some- 
thing in  a  Christian  land,  and  in  this  age  of 
roaming  philanthrophy ;  unless,  indeed,  in  ex- 
cessive love  for  the  blacks,  it  is  deemed  meri- 
torious to  destroy  the  whites.  The  field  of  ope- 
rations for  this  squadron  is  great ;  the  term 
"  coast  of  Africa  "  having  an  immense  applica- 
tion in  the  vocabulary  of  the  slave-trade.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  iccording  to  the 
replies  of  the  naval  officers  Bell  and  Paine,  the 
trade  is  carried  on  from  Senegal  to  Cape  Frio — 
a  distance  of  3,G00  miles,  following  its  windings 
as  tlie  watching  squadrons  would  have  to  go. 
But  tlie  track  of  the  slavers  between  Africa  and 
America  has  to  bo  watched,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate coast ;  and  this  embraces  a  space  in  the 
ocean  of  35  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
(say  four  thousand  miles),  and  covering  the 
American  coast  fiutn  Cuba  to  Rio  Janeiro ;  so 
that  the  coast  of  Africa — the  western  coast 
alone — embr;i  is  a  diagram  of  tlie  ocean  of  near 
4,000  miles  every  way,  having  the  equator  in 
the  centre,  divl  bounded  east  and  west  by  the 
New  and  the  OKI  >\  uild.  This  is  for  the  western 
coast  only  :  tlie  eastern  i  nearly  as  large.  The 
same  naval  officers  say  tii  a  large  trade  in  ne- 
groes is  carried  on  in  the  ^luhometan  countries 
bordering  on  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  in  tlie  Portuguese  East  Jndia  colonies;  and, 
what  is  worthy  to  be  told,  it  ic  also  carried  on 
in  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  other 
British  Asiatic  possessions.  It  is  true,  the 
officers  say  i  lo  American  slavers  are  not  yet 
there ;  but  go  tliere  they  will,  according  to  all 
the  laws  of  trading  and  hunting,  the  moment 
they  are  disturbed,  or  the  trade  fails  on  the 
ivesteni  coast.  AVlierever  the  trade  exists,  the 
combined  powers  must  follow  it:  for  good  is 
not  to  be  done  by  halves,  and  philanthropy  is 
not  to  be  circumscribed  by  coasts  and  latitudes. 
Among  all  the  strange  features  in  the  comedy 
of  errors  which  has  ended  in  this  treaty,  that 


of  sending  American  ministers  abroa',  to  close 
the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slave-tradcL 
is  the  most  striking.  Not  content  with  tlie  a- 
penses,  loss  of  life,  and  political  entangltment 
of  this  alUance,  we  must  electioneer  for  injults 
and  send  ministers  abroad  to  receive,  pocket 
and  bring  them  home. 

In  what  circumstanei.  do  we  undertake  all 
this  fine  work?  What  is  our  condition  at 
home,  while  thus  going  abroad  in  search  of  em- 
ployment? We  raise  1,000  men  for  foreign 
service,  while  reducing  our  little  army  at  hoiae! 
We  send  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  dis- 
mounting our  dragoons  on  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas !  We  protect  Africa  from 
slave-dealers,  and  abandon  Florida  to  savare 
butchery !  We  send  cannon,  shot,  shells,  pow- 
der,  lead,  bombs,  and  balls,  to  Africa,  wliile  de- 
nying arms  and  ammunition  to  the  youn"'  men 
who  go  to  Florida !  We  give  food,  clothes,  pay 
to  the  men  who  go  to  Africa,  and  deny  rations 
even  to  those  who  go  to  Florida !  "\7e  cry  out 
for  retrenchment,  and  scatter  gl3,COO,000  at  one 
broad  cast  of  the  hand !  Wo  tax  tea  and 
cofiee,  and  send  the  money  to  Africa !  We  are 
borrowing  and  taxing,  and  striking  paper  money. 
and  reducing  expenses  at  home„when  cnga^in" 
in  this  new  and  vast  expense  for  the  defence  of 
Africa !  What  madness  and  folly !  Has  Don 
Quixote  come  to  life,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  our  Government,  and  taken  the  nenoes 
of  Africa,  instead  of  the  damsels  of  Spaia  for 
the  objects  of  his  chivalrous  protection? 

The  slave-trade  is  diabolnal  and  infamous; 
but  Groat  Britain  is  not  the  c&'intry  to  read  us 
a  lesson  upon  its  atrocity,  or  to  .stimulate  rjr 
exertions  to  suppress  it.  The  nation,  ^liich.at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  made  the  asknto—\k 
slave  contract — a  condition  of  peace,  fighlins;  on 
till  she  obtained  it;  the  nation  which  entailed 
African  slavery  upon  us — which  rtjcctc<l  our 
colonial  statutes  for  its  suppression  *— which 

*  IIo  ba3  WBged  cruel  war  asalnst  huiniin  natnro  IticlC  tIo- I 
latlng  Its  inoft  sacred  riglit.H  of  lifo  and  lilnTty  in  tlie  pcr-oti  I 
of  a  distant  pcoplo  who  iiev<T  olTonded  liiin,  captivatini:  jr,Jj 
carrying  them  Intoelavcry  ii;  iuiollier  hiviii'iilicrp.ortoi.mrl 
inl.>iei:ihlo  death  In  their  traiisiiortatlontliiiiiiT.  Tbis piratial I 
warl'iiro — the  opprobriiiin  itiinjidel  powers— is  tliiS  \va:firei>(l 
the  !'.■  ilstian  kinj;  of  Great  lirilMn,  dotcrininoil  tiil;efpo|»a| 
n  marl-. i't  where  men  should  bo  b"ii!;ht  and  f-uiJ.  lleliBl 
prosUtuted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislalln'il'l 
tempt  lo  |)roliR'it  or  restrain  this  execrable  cumnierci;;  uJ,! 
that  tlds  assembla|;e  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  Jlslla-f 
gulihed  dye,  ho  Is  now  exciting  tho  very  peoplii  to  rise  la  imul 
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Ills  many,  many  ten  millions,  of  white  subjects 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  in  greater  slavery  of  body 
and  mind,  in  more  bodily  misery  Mid  mental 
darkness,  than  any  black  slaves  in  the  United 
States;— such  a  nation  has  no  right  to  cfyolc  or 
to  dragoon  us  into  alliances  and  expenses  for 
the  suppression  of  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  have  done  our  part  on  that  subject.    Con- 
sidering" the  example  and  instruction  wo  had 
from  Great  Britain,  wc  have  done  a  wonderful 
part.   The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
jnainly  made  by  slaveholding  States,  authorized 
Con"  "ess  to  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of 
slaves  by  a  given  day.    Anticipating  the  limited 
day  by  legislative  action,  the  Congress  had  the 
laff  ready  to  take  effect  on  the  day  permitted 
by  the  constitution.    On  the  1st  day  of  Jaim- 
arv  1808.  Thomas  Jefferson  being  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  importation  of  slaves  be- 
came unlawful  and  criminal.    A  subsequent  act 
of  Congress  following  up  the  idea  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  his  first  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, qualified  the  crime  as  piratical,  and 
delivered  up  its  pursuers  to  the  sword  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  vengcaucc  of  the  world,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race.    Vessels  of  war 
cniising  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  our  act  of 
1819.  have  been  directed  to  search  our  own  ves- 
sels—to arrest  the  violators  of  the  law,  and 
bring  them  in — the  ships  for  confiscation,  and 
the  men  for  punishment.      This   was  doing 
enough— enough  for  a  young  country,  far  re- 
mote in  the  New  World,  and  whose  policy  is  to 
avoid  foreign  connections  and  entanglmg  alli- 
ances.   We  did  this  voluntarily,  without  insti- 
gation, and  without  supervision  from  abroad; 
and  now  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  Great 
Britain  to  assume  a  superiority  over  us  in  this 
[articular,  and  bind  us  in  treaty  stipulations, 
which  destroy  all  the  merit  of  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion,  We  have  done  enough ;  and  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  exalt  still  higher  the  fanati- 
cal spirit  of  abolition,  which  is  now  become  the 
stalking-horse  of  nations  and  of  political  powers. 
Our  country  contains  many  slaves,  derived  from 
Africa ;  and,  while  holding  these,  it  is  neither 

imonfusiinj  to  purcliase  that  liberty  of  whicli  holmsdo- 
;  iriTKl  tliein,  by  murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  has  ob- 
hdedUiem;  thus  paying  otT  former  crimes  committed  ngalnst 
to  liinrlMS  of  one  people,  with  Crimea  which  he  urges  them 
t»(ommit  against  the  iiec3  of  another."— [Ori(7tiia<  draught 
'!<!'* Declaration,  of  Imlxpendence,  a$  drawn  hy  Mr.  Jef- 
/"wn.and  iffort  it  was  altered  by  the  committee.'} 


politic  nor  decent  to  join  the  crusade  of  Euro- 
pean powers  to  put  down  the  African  slave- 
trade.  From  combinations  of  powers  against 
the  present  slave-takers,  there  is  but  a  step  to 
the  combination  ' '  f  the  same  powers  against  the 
present  slaveholuors ;  and  it  is  not  for  the 
United  States  to  join  in  the  first  movement, 
which  leads  to  the  second.  "No  entangling 
alliances "  should  be  her  motto !  And  as  for 
her  part  in  preventing  the  foreign  slave-trade,  it 
is  sufficient  that  she  prevents  her  own  citizens, 
in  her  own  way,  from  engaging  in  it ;  and  that 
she  takes  care  to  become  neither  the  instru- 
ment, nor  the  victim,  of  European  combination.s 
for  its  suppression 

The  eighth  and  u  nth  articles  of  the  treaty 
bind  us  to  this  naval  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 
By  these  articles  we  stipulate  to  keep  a  squad- 
ron of  at  least  80  guns  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
five  years  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade — 
with  a  further  stipulation  to  keep  it  up  until 
one  or  the  other  party  shall  give  notice  of  a  de- 
sign to  retire  from  it.  This  is  the  insidious 
way  of  getting  an  onerous  measure  saddled  updh 
the  country.  Short-sighted  people  are  fasci- 
nated with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  burden  when  they  please ;  but  such  burdens 
are  always  found  to  be  the  most  interminable. 
In  this  case  Great  Britain  will  never  give  the 
notice :  our  government  will  not  without  a  con- 
gressional recommendation,  and  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  unite  tho  two  Houses  in  a  request. 
The  stipulation  may  be  considered  permanent 
under  the  delusion  of  a  five  years'  limit,  and  an 
optional  continuance. 

The  papers  communicated  do  not  show  at 
whose  instance  thc^e  articles  were  inserted ; 
and  the  abseiico  uf  all  minutes  of  conferences 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  ti-ace  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress in  the  hands  of  the  negotiators.  The  little 
that  is  seen  would  indicate  its  origin  to  be 
wholly  American;  evidence  aliunde  proves  it 
to  bo  wholly  British ;  and  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  was  only  doing  the  work  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister  in  assuming  the  ostensible  pater- 
nity I  if  the  articles.  In  the  papers  communi- 
cated, there  is  not  a  syllable  upon  the  subject 
from  Lord  Ashburton.  His  finger  is  not  seen 
in  the  afl'air.  Jlr.  Webster  appears  as  sole 
mover  and  conductor  of  the  proposition.  In  hi.^ 
letter  of  the  30th  of  April  to  Captains  Bell  and 
Paine  of  the  United  States  navy,  he  first  ai> 
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preaches  the  subject,  and  opens  it  with  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  African  slave-trade.  This 
draws  forth  the  answers  which  I  have  already 
bIiowd.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  busi- 
ness. And  here  we  are  struck  with  the  curious 
fact,  that  this  letter  of  inquiry,  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  novel  and  extraordinary  article  in 
tlic  treaty,  bears  date  44  days  before  the  fir.st 
written  communication  from  the  British  to  the 
American  negotiator!  ar.d  47  days  before  the 
fir.st  written  communication  from  Mr.  Webster 
to  Lord  A.«hburton!  It  would  seem  that  much 
was  done  by  word  of  mouth  before  pen  was  put 
to  paper ;  and  that  in  this  most  essential  part 
of  the  negotiations,  pen  was  not  put  to  paper  at 
all,  from  one  negotiator  to  the  other,  through- 
out the  whole  affiiir.  Lord  Ashburton's  name 
is  never  found  in  connection  v.ith  the  subject ! 
Mr.  Webster's  only  in  the  notes  of  inquiry  to 
the  American  naval  officcr.=;.  E^tii  m  these  he 
dots  not  mention  the  treaty,  nor  allude  to  the 
negotiation,  nor  indicate  t!;e  purpo.«e  for  which 
information  was  sought !  So  that  this  most  ex- 
traordinary article  is  without  a  clew  to  its  his- 
tory, and  stands  in  the  treaty  as  if  it  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  and  cliaiieed  to  lodge  there ! 
Even  the  President's  mes.sage,  which  undertakes 
to  account  for  the  article,  and  to  justify  it,  is 
silent  on  the  point,  though  laboring  through  a 
mass  of  ambiguities  and  obscurities,  evidently 
calculated  to  raise  the  inference  that  it  originated 
with  us.  From  the  papers  comnuiiiicated,  it  is 
au  American  proposition,  of  which  the  British 
negotiator  knew  nothing  until  ho  signed  the 
treaty.  That  is  the  first  pl:ioe  where  his  name 
is  seen  in  conjunction  with  it,  or  seen  in  a  place 
to  authorize  the  belief  that  he  knew  of  it.  Yet, 
it  is  certf.inly  a  British  proposition ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  British  article.  Since  tiio  year  1800 
Great  Britain  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  the 
L'uited  States  into  some  sort  of  arrangement  for 
co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  It  was  slightly  attempted  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  time  —  again  at  Ghent;  but  the 
warning-voice  of  the  Father  of  his  country — 7io 
entangling  alliances — saved  us  on  each  occa- 
sion. Now  we  are  yoked — yoked  in  with  the 
British  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  when  we 
tan  get  free  from  it,  no  mortal  can  foresee. 


CHAPTER    CVII, 

EXl'ENSK  <il'  Tin:  NAVY:  WASTE  OF  MOSET 
NECESSITY  OK  A  NAVAL  PEACE  ESTABLISU 
MENT,  AND  OF  A  NAVAL  I'OLICY. 

The  naval  policy  of  the  United  States  was  a 
jucstion  of  paity  division  from  the  origin  of 
parties  in  the  early  years  of  the  govcmment- 
the  federal  party  favoring  a  strong  and  splendid 
navy,  the  republican  a  moderate  establishment, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  defence  more  than  of 
offtiicc:  and  this  line  of  division  between  the 
parties  (under  whatsoever  names  they  have  since 
worn),  contiuucs  more  or  less  perceptible  to  the 
present  time.  In  this  time  (the  administration 
of  Mr.  Tyler)  wiX  the  branches  being  of  the  same 
pohtical  party,  and  retaining  the  early  principles 
of  the  party  under  tlie  name  of  whig,  thepolicv 
for  a  great  navy  developed  it.=elf  with  grtat 
vigor.  The  new  Secretary,  ]\Ir.  Upshur,  recom- 
mended a  large  increase  of  ships,  seamen  and 
oiiiccrs,  involvin;^  an  additional  expense  of  about 
two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  naval  branch  of 
the  service ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  a  deficit 
of  fonrte.n  millions  was  announced,  andaresort 
to  taxes,  loans  and  treasury  notes  recommended 
to  make  it  up;  and  when  no  emergency  required 
increase  in  that  branch  of  the  public  serriee, 
Such  a  recommendation  brought  on  a  debate  in 
which  the  policy  of  a  great  navy  was  di.'^usscd 
— the  ncce.ssity  of  a  naval  peace  establishment 
was  urged — the  cost  of  our  establishment  ex- 
amined— and  the  waste  of  money  in  the  naval 
department  severely  exposed.  Jllr.  Calhoun. 
alwaj'S  attentive  to  the  economical  working  of 
the  government,  opened  the  discussion  on  this 
interesting  point. 

"  The  aggregate  expense  of  the  British  navy 
in  the  year  1840  amounted  to  4,980,353  pounds 
sterling,  deducting  the  expense  of  tran.sport  fcr 
troops  and  convicts,  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  navy.    That  sum,  at  §4  80  to  tlie 
pour-  sterling,  is  equal  to  ,§23,905,(394  40.  Ik  I 
navy  was  composed  of  392  vessels  of  war  of  aO 
description,?,  leaving  out  30  steam  vessels  in  the  j 
packet  service,  and  23  sloops  fitted  for  foreign 
packets.    Of  the  392,  98  were  line  of  battle  | 
ships,  of  which  19  were  building ;  IIC  frigates, 
of  which  14  were  building ;  C8  sloops,  of  which  i 
13  were  building ;  44  steam  vessels,  of  which  16  j 
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fere  building ;  and  66  gun  brigs,  schooners,  and 
cutters,  of  which  12  were  building. 

•'The  effective  force  of  the  year — that  which 
,ras  in  actual  service,  consisted  of  3,400  ofllccrs, 
3(108  petty  officers,  12,846  seamen,  and  9,000 
marines,  making  an  aggregate  of  29,244.    The 
number  of  vessels  in  actual  service  were  175,  of 
which  24  were  line  of  battle  ships.  31  frigates, 
30  steam  vessc's,  and  45  gun  brigs,  schooners, 
and  cutters,  not  including  the  30  steamers  and 
'24  sloops  in  the  packet  servico,  at  an  average 
espenditure  of  $573  for  each  individual,  includ- 
ix  ofSccrs,  petty  ofBcers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
••Our  navy  is  composed,  at  present,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  accompanying  the 
President's  message,  of  07  vessels — of  which  11 
ire  line  of  battle  ships,  17  frigates,  18  sloops  of 
nr,  2  brigs,  4  schooners,  4  steamers,  3  store 
ships,  3  receiving  vessels,  and  5  small  schooners. 
The  estimates  for  the  year  are  made  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  there  will  be  in  service  during 
the  year,  2  ships  of  the  line,  1  razee,  0  frigates. 
J)  sloops,  11  brigs  and  schooners,  3  steamers,  3 
store  ships  and  8  small  vessels  ;  making  in  the 
jggrcgate,  53  vessels.     The  estimates   for  the 
vear,  for  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  §8.705,579  83,  considerably  exceeding 
onMhird  of  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  for  1840. 

"Mr.  C.  contended  there  should  be  no  difFer- 

cncc  in  the  expenses  of  the  two  navies.     We 

should  build  as  cheap  and  employ  men  as  cheap, 

or  we  should  not.  be  able  to  compete  with  the 

Britth  navy.    If  our  navy  should  prove  vastly 

Dore  expensive  than  the  British  n.ivy,  we  might 

V5  well  give  up,  and  he  recommended  this  matter 

to  tlie  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

"Among  the  objects  of  retrenchment,  I  place 

It  the  head  the  great  increase  that  is  proirased 

to  k  made  to  the  expenditures  of  the  navy, 

compared  with  that  of  last  year.     It  is  no  less 

tlian  §2,508,032  13,  taking  the  expenditures  of 

k\.  year  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 

arr,  1  see  no  sufficient  reason,  at  this  time, 

i  in  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of  the 

Treasury,  for  this  great  increa-se.   T  have  looked 

[  over  the  report  of  the  Secretary  hastily,  and 

'  1  none  assigned,  except  general  reasons,  for 

I  ffi  increased  navy,  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 

controvert    But  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion, 

that  the  commencement  ought  to  be  postponed 

till  some  systematic  plan  is  matured,  both  as  to 

tie  ratio  of  increase  and  the  description  of  force 

lotwhichthe  addition  should  consist,  and  till 

I  tke  department  is  properly  organized,  and  in  a 

Itondition  to  enforce  exact  responsibihty  and 

I  fconomy  in  its  disbursements.     That  the  dc- 

j  i«rtment  is  not  now  properly  organized,  and  in 

I  itat  condition,  we  have  the  authority  of  the 

j  kretary  hipself,  in  which  I  concur.  I  am  satis- 

I M  that  its  administration  cannot  be  made  ef- 

J  bive  under  the  present  organization,  particu- 

I  Wy  as  it  regards  its  expenditures." 

"The  expenses  of  this  government  were  of 


three  classes :  the  civil  list,  the  army  8nd  the 
navy  ;  and  all  of  these  had  been  increased  enor- 
mously since  1823.  The  remedy  now  was  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  past,  mark  the 
dilference,  and  compel  the  diflference  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Ho  cited  1823,  and  intended  tc 
miike  that  the  standard,  because  that  was  the 
standard  for  him,  the  government  being  then 
cf.'onomically  administered.  lie  selected  1823, 
nlso,  because  in  1824  we  commenced  a  new  sys- 
tem, and  that  of  protection,  which  had  done  fio 
much  evil.  We  had  made  two  tariffs  since 
then,  the  origin  of  all  evils.  The  civil  list  rose 
in  seventeen  years  from  about  1^2,000,000  to 
§0,000,000 — nearly  a  threefold  proportion  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  population.  In  Con- 
gress the  increase  had  been  enormous.  The 
increase  of  contingent  expenses  had  been  five- 
fold, and  wmpared  with  population,  sixfold. 
The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  now 
amounted  to  more  than  $250,000.  The  expcn.se 
of  collecting  revenue  had  also  been  enormously 
increased.  From  1823  it  had  gone  up  from 
$700,000  to  $1,700.000— an  increase  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  expense  on  collection  in 
1823  was  but  one  per  cent.,  now  one  per  cent, 
and  5-100.  Under  the  tariff  these  increases 
were  made  from  1824  to  1828.  Estimating 
the  expenses  of  collection  at  $800,000,  about 
$1,000,000  would  be  .saved.  The  judiciary  had 
increased  in  this  proportion,  and  the  light-house 
department  also.  In  the  war  department,  in 
1822  (the  only  year  for  which  he  had  estimates), 
the  expenses  per  man  were  but  $204 ;  now  the 
increase  liad  gone  up  to  ,$400  for  each  individual. 
At  one  time  it  had  been  as  much  as  $480  for 
each  individual — $l,400j000  could  be  saved  here 
in  the  army  proper,  mcluding  the  military 
academy  alone.  It  might  be  said  that  one  was 
a  cheap  and  the  other  a  dear  j'ear.  Far  other- 
wise ;  meat  was  never  cheaper,  clothing  never 
as  cheap  as  now.  All  this  resulted  from  the 
expansive  force  of  a  surplus  revenue.  In  1822 
he  had  reduced  the  expenses  of  every  man  in 
the  army. 

"  It  had  been  proposed  to  increase  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  navy  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  over  the  past  year,  and  he  was  not  ready 
for  this.  Deduct  two  millions  from  this  recom- 
mendation, and  it  would  be  two  millions  saved. 
These  appropriations,  at  least,  might  go  over  to 
the  next  session.  The  expenses  of  the  marine 
corps  amounted  to  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  nearly  six  hundred  dollars  a  head — two 
hundred  dollars  a  head  higher  than  the  array, 
cadets  and  all.  He  hoped  the  other  expenses 
of  the  navy  department  were  not  in  proportion 
so  high  as  this.  Between  the  reductions  which 
might  be  made  in  the  marine  corps  and  the 
navy,  two  millions  and  a  half  might  be  saved. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  for 
32  millions  of  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the 
current  year.  I  am  satisfied  that  $17,000,000 
were  sufficient  to  meet  the  per  annum  expenses 
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of  the  government,  and  that  this  sum  would 
have  been  according  to  the  ratio  of  population. 
This  sum,  by  economy,  could  be  brought  down 
to  fifteeta  1  iMions,  and  thus  save  nine  millions 
over  the  present  estimates.  Th^s  could  be  done 
in  three  or  four  years — the  Executive  lending 
the  way,  and  Congress  co-operating  and  follow- 
ing the  Executive." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  year  1842.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  then  confident  that  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  should  not  exceed  17 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that,  with  good  economy 
that  sum  might  be  further  reduced  two  millions, 
making  the  expenses  but  15  millions  per  annum. 
The  navy  was  one  of  the  great  points  to  which 
he  looked  for  retrenchment  and  reduction ;  and 
on  that  point  he  required  that  the  annual  a^ 
propriation  for  the  navy  should  be  decreased 
instead  of  being  augmented ;  and  that  the  money 
appropriated  should  be  more  judiciously  and 
economically  applied.  The  President  should 
lead  the  way  in  economy  and  retrenchment. 
Organization  as  well  as  economy  was  wanted  in 
the  navy — a  properly  organized  peace  establish- 
ment. The  peace  establishment  of  the  British 
navy  in  1840,  was  24  millions— there  being  173 
vessels  in  commission.  Instead  of  reduction, 
the  expense  of  our  na^•y,  also  in  time  of  peace,  is 
gaining  largely  upon  hers.  It  is  nearly  doubled 
since  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke — 15  millions  in  1855. 

Jlr.  Woodbury,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Jackson,  spoke  de- 
cidedly against  the  proposed  increase,  and 
against  the  large  expenditure  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  its  unfavorable  comparison  with  the 
expenses  of  the  British  navy  in  time  of  peace. 
He  so  id : 

"  There  are  twenty-nine  or  thirty  post-cap- 
tains now  on  leave  or  waiting  or  lers.  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  commanders.  Many  of  them  are 
impatient  to  be  called  into  active  service — hating 
a  life  of  indolence — an  idle  loafing  life — and 
who  are  anxious  to  be  perft  -^ing  some  public 
service  for  the  pay  they  receive.  It  was,  gene- 
rally, not  their  fault  that  they  were  not  on  duty ; 
bift  ours,  in  making  them  so  numerous  that 
they  could  not  bo  employed.  lie  dwelt  on  the 
peace  establishment  of  England — for  her  navy 
averaged  £18,000,000  in  time  of  war.  before  the 
year  1820 — but  lier  peace  estabUsnment  was 
now  only  £5,000,000  to  0,000,000.  Gentlemen 
talk  of  1(>3  post-captains  being  necessary,  for 
emplovment  in  commission  ;  while  England  has 
only  70  post-captains  employed  in  vessels  in 
commission.    She  had  fewer  commanders  so 


employed  than  our  whole  number  of  the  sanu 
grade.  ^™ 

.  "The  host  of  English  navy  officers  was  on  re. 
tired  and  half-pay— less  in  amount  than  ours 
by  one-third  when  full,  and  not  one-half  of  fnli 
pay  often,  when  retired ;  and  her  seamen  onlv 
half.  Her  vessels  afloat,  also,  were  mostly 
small  ones — 63  of  them  being  steamers  with 
only  one  or  two  guns  jn  an  average.       '    ' 

"  That  the  navy  ought  to  be  regulated  by  law 
every  gentleman  admits.  Without  any  express 
law,  was  there  not  a  manifest  propriety  in  any 
proviso  which  should  prevent  the  number  of 
aj-pointments  from  being  carried  half  up  or  quite 
Hj/  to  the  standard  of  the  British  navy  on  fuU 
pay  1  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  to 
fix  some  limitation  on  appointments,  by  which 
the  importunities  with  whicli  they  are  beset 
shall  not  be  the  occasion  of  overloading  the 
Government  with  a  greater  nurabor  of  officers 
iYi  any  grade  than  the  exigencies  of  the  servb 
actually  demand.  A  clerk  in  any  public  oiBce 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  a  judge  could  not  bo 
appointed  without  authority  of  law;  and  why 
should  there  not  be  a  similar  check  with  regard 
to  ofiicers  in  the  navy  ?  ° 

"_Ii  was  urged  heretofore,  in  official  communi- 
cations by  himself,  that  it  would  bo  proper  to 
limit  Executive  discretion  in  this ;  and  a  benefit  I 
to  the  Executive  and  the  departments  would  I 
also  accrue  by  passing  laws  regulating  the  peace 
establishment.    He  had  subiiiittcd  a  resolution 
for  that  purpose,  in  December  last,  which  jiad 
not  been  acted  on ;  though  he  ho[)cd  it  yet  would 
be  acted  upon  before  our  adjournment.    It  was  I 
better  to  bring  this  matter  forward  in  an  appro- 1 
printion  bill,  than  that  there  sliould  be  no  ciirek  [ 
at  all.    It  is  the  only  way  in  wliich  tlie  lions 
now  finds  it  practicable  to  effect  any  control  on  | 
this  question.    It  could  only  bo  done  in  an  ap- 1 
propriation  bill,  which  gives  tliat  House  tlic 
power  of    control  as  to  navy  oificere,   Tlicre  J 
should  bo  i      leflcction  on  tho  House  on  iliisl 
account ;  for  there  is  no  rcfloction  on  the  Ex-f 
ccutive  or  tho  Senate.   It  is  their  right  anddutyj 
in  the  present  exigency.    lie  considered  thel 
introduction  of  it  into  this  bill  under  all  thol 
circumstances,  not  only  highly  excusable, 
justifiable.    Ho  did  not  mean  to  say  that  al 
separate  law  would  not,  in  itself,  if  preparedl 
early  and  seasonably,  bo  more  desirable ;  but  liel 
contended  this  check  was  better  than  none  atl 
all.    When  acting  on  this  proviso  the  Senate  iil 
acting  on  tho  whole  bill.    It  was  not  put  ial 
without  some  meaning.    It  was  not  merclytol 
strip  tho  Executive  and  tho  Senate  of  the  ap- 
Iiointing  power,  now  unlimited  :  its  object  wai 
to  reduce  tho  expenses  of  the  navy,  from  thai 
Secretary  of  the  Navy's  estimate  of  ci.slit  and  J 
half  mUlions  of  dollars,  to  about  P;3i0\ 
That  was  tho  whole  eUect  of  the  whole  measuni 
and  of  all  tho  changes  in  the  bill. 

"  Tho  diderence  between  both  sides  of  til 
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Senate  on  this  subject  seemed  to  be,  that  one 
believed  the  navy  ought  to  be  kept  upon  a  quasi 
^T  establishment ;  and  the  other,  in  peace  and 
not  expecting  war,  believed  it  ought  to  be  on 
1  pekce  establishment ; — not  cut  down  below 
^t,  but  left  liberally  for  peace. 

"During  the  administration  of  the  younger 
Adams,  there  was  a  peace  establishment  of  the 
navy;  and  was  it  not  then  perfectly  efficient 
and  prosperous  for  all  peace  purposes?  Yet 
the  average  expenditure  then  wiis  only  from 
three  to  four  millions.  It  was  so  under  Gene- 
ral Jackson.  Under  Mr.  Adams,  piracy  was  ex- 
tirpated in  the  West  Indies.  Under  his  succes- 
sor the  Malays  in  the  farthest  India  were 
chastised ;  and  a  semi-banditti  broken  up  at  the 
Falklaud  Islands.  It  was  not  till  I83G  '^J  that 
8 large  increase  commenced.  But  why?  Ue- 
causc  there  was  an  overflowing  treasury.  We 
were  embarrassed  with  money,  rather  than  for 
money.  An  exploring  expedition  was  then 
decided  upon.  But  even  with  that  expedition 
-so  noble  and  glorious  in  some  respects — six 
millious  and  a  fraction  were  the  whole  expenses. 
But  why  should  it  now  at  once  bo  raised  to 
eight  and  a  half  millions  ?  " 

The  British  have  a  peace  as  well  as  a  war 
establishment  for  their  navy ;  and  the  former  was 
usually  about  one-third  of  the  latter.    We  have 
M  naval  peace  establishment.    It  is  all  on  the 
war  footing,  and  is  now  (1855)  nearly  double 
the  expense  of  what  it  was  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.    A  perpetual  war  establishment, 
when  there  is  no  war.    This  is  an  anomaly 
which  no  other  country  presents,  and  which  no 
country  can  stand,  and  arises  from  the  act  of 
1800,  which  authorizes  the  President "  to  keep  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  peace,  so  many  of  the 
frigates  and  other  armed  public  vessels  of  the 
I'mted  Stales  as  in  Jiis  judgment  the  nature 
tflhe  service  mtght  require,  and  to  cause  the 
resklue  thcrc(f  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary  in 
mxwiicnt  ports^  This  is  the  discretion  which 
the  act  of  180G  gives  to  the   President— un- 
limited so  far  as  that  clause  goes ;  but  limited 
by  two  subsequent  clauses  limiting  the  number 
of  officers  to  bo  employed  to  94,  and  the  whole 
number  of  seamen  and  boys  to  925  ;  and  placing 
the  unemployed  officers  on  half  pay  without 
rations— a   degree   of   reduction  which   made 
them  anxious  to  bo  at  sea  instead  of  remaining 
unemployed  at  homo.    Under    Mr.  Jefferson, 
then,  the  act  of  180G  made  a  naval  i)eace  estab- 
lishment ;  but  doing  away  all  the  limitations  of 
that  act,  and  leaving  nothing  of  it  in  force  but 
the  presidential  discretion  to  employ  as  many 


vessels  as  the  service  might  require,  the  whole 
navy  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  President* 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  might  exercise  that 
discretion  might  depend  entirely  upon  the  view 
which  he  would  take  of  the  naval  policy  which 
ought  to  be  pursued — whether  great  fleets  for 
ofleilfce,  or  cruisers  for  defence.  All  the  limita- 
tions of  tho  act  of  1806  have  been  throwa 
down — even  the  limitation  to  half  pay ;  and 
unemployed  pay  has  been  placed  so  high  .as  to 
make  it  an  object  with  officers  to  be  unemployed. 
Mr.  Reuel  Williams,  of  Maine,  eyposcd  this 
solecism  in  a  few  pertinent  remarks,    lie  said : 

"  Half  of  the  navy  officers  are  now  ashore, 
and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  such  a  number 
of  officers  as  to  admit  of  half  being  at  sea,  and 
the  other  half  on  land.  Such  was  not  tho  case 
heretofore.  It  was  in  1835  that  such  increase 
of  shore  pay  was  made,  as  caused  it  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  officers  to  be  oiF  duty.  The  only 
cure  for  this  evil  was,  either  to  reduce  the  pay 
when  off  duty,  or  to  limit  the  time  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  to  adjust  the  number  to  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  service." 

Tho  vote  was  taken  upon  thi.  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  it  was  carried  by 
one  vote — the  yeas  and  nays  beiu|;  well  defined 
by  the  party  line. 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rion,  Ohoate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crittenden, 
Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Iluntir.gton,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  iMcrriek,  Miller,  Morehc'id,  Porter, 
Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Tallmadgc,  i-nd  Wood- 
brid-e— 2o," 

"Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Bngby,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, C.  afts  Cuthbcrt,  Pulton,  King,  Linn, 
Mclloherts,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  J'mith 
of  Indiana,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  ^V  hito, 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright  and 
Young— -22." 

Jlr.  Benton  spoke  chiefly  to  tho  necessity  of 
having  a  naval  policy — a  policy  which  wo'ild 
determine  what  was  to  be  relied  on — a  great 
navy  for  ofl'ence,  or  a  moderate  one  for  defence ; 
and  a  peace  establishment  in  time  of  peace,  or 
a  war  establishment  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 
Some  extracts  from  his  speech  are  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    CVIII. 

EXPENSES  OF  TUE  NAVY :  MR.  BENTON'S  SPEKCn : 

EXTRACTS. 

• 

I  PROPOSE  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Senate  the  attempt  which  was  made  in  1822 — 
being  seven  years  after  the  war — to  limit  .and 
fix  a  naval  peace  cstablishmeftt;  and  to  fix  it  at 
about  one-fourth  of  what  is  now  proposed,  and 
that  ^  Uat  cstabyshracut  was  rejected  because  it 
was  too  large.  Going  upon  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  act  of  1800.  it  took  the  number  of 
men  and  officers  for  the  limitation,  discouraged 
absence  on  shore  by  reducing  the  pay  one-half 
and  withholding  rations ;  collected  timber  for 
future  building  of  vessels  ;  and  directed  all  to 
remain  in  port  which  the  public  service  did  not 
require  to  go  abroad.  It  provided  for  one  rear- 
admiral  ;  five  commodores ;  twenty-five  caj)- 
tains ;  thirty  masters  commandant ;  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  lieutenants ;  four  hundred 
midshipmen  ;  thirty -five  surgeons ;  forty-five 
surgeon's  mates :  six  chaplains  ;  forty  pursers  ; 
and  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  iiud  boys 
— in  all  a  little  over  four  thousand  nu-n.  Yet 
Congress  rt;fus:etl  to  adopt  this  number.  This 
shows  what  Congress  then  thought  of  the  size 
of  a  naval  peace  establishment.  Jlr.  B.  was 
contemporary  with  that  bill — supported  it — 
knows  the  reason  why  it  was  rejected — and 
that  was,  because  Congress  would  not  sanction 
60  largo  an  establishment.  To  this  decision 
there  was  a  close  adherence  for  many  years. 
In  the  year  1833 — eleven  years  after  that  time, 
and  when  the  present  senator  from  Nt  w  Ilnmp- 
^  ehire  [Mr.  WofiDiiuin]  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  naval  cstablisl;inent  was  but  little 
above  the  bill  of  1822.  It  was  about  five  thou- 
eond  men,  and  cost  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  proposed  by  that  Secretary  to  be 
kept  at  about  that  size.  Here  Mr.  B.  read  sev- 
eral extracts  from  Mr.  Woodbury's  report  of 
1833 — the  last  which  ho  made  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — which  verided  these  statements. 
Mr.  B.  then  looked  to  the  naval  establishment 
an  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  and  showed  that 
the  establishment  had  largely  increased  since 
Mr.  Woodbury's  report,  and  was  far  beyond 
any  calculation  in  1822.    The  total  number  of 
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men,  of  all  grades,  in  the  service  in  1841 
a  little  over  eight  thousand;  the  total  cost 
about  six  millions  of  dollars — being  double  the 
amount  and  cost  of  the  proposed  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  "n  the  year  1822. 
and  nearly  double  the  actual  establishment 
of  183j.  Sir.  B.  then  showed  the  additions 
made  by  executive  authority  in  1841,  and  that 
the  number  of  men  was  carried  up  to  upwards 
of  eleven  thousand,  and  the  expense  for  1842 
was  to  exceed  eight  millions  of  dollars  I  This 
(he  said)  was  considered  an  excessive  increase  ■ 
and  the  design  now  was  to  correct  it,  and  carry 
things  back  to  what  they  were  a  year  before, 
This  was  the  wesign  ;  and  this,  so  far  from  be- 
ing destructive  to  the  navy,  was  doinj  fir  more 
for  it  than  its  most  ardent  friends  proposed  or 
hoped  for  a  few  years  before. 

Jlr.  B.  here  exhibited  a  table  showing  the 
actual  state  of  the  navy,  in  point  of  numbers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  years  1841  and  i842' 
and  showed  that  the  increase  in  one  year  was 
nearly  as  great  as  t  had  been  in  the  previous 
twenty  years  ;  and  that  its  totality  at  the  lat- 
ter of  these  periods  was  between  clovcii  and 
twelve  thousand  men,  all  told.    This  is  what 
the  present  administration  has  done  in  one  year 
— the  first  year  of  its  existence :  and  it  is  only 
the  commencement  of  their  plan — the  first  step 
in  a  lon^  succession  of  long  steps.    The  further 
increases,  still  contemplated  were  great  and 
were  officially  made  known  to  the  Confess 
and  the  estimates  increased  accordlnglj'.    To 
say  nothing  of  what  was  in  the  Senate  in  its 
executive  capacity,  Mr.  B.  would  road  a,  clause 
from  the  rej)Oi  t  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  which  showed  the  number  of  ves- 
sels which  ilie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  jiroiiosed 
to  have  in  commission,  and  the  consequent  vast 
incrcar-o  of  men  and  money  whicli  would  ho  le- 
quired.    (The  following  is  the  extract  from  Mr, 
Bayard's  report) : 

"  The  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congres,< 
of  the  21st  April,  1800,  expressly  autiiorizes 
the  President '  to  keep  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  peace,  so  many  of  the  frigates  and  otiier  puih 
lic  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  in  his 
judgment  the  nature  of  the  service  may  require.' 
In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  the  commit- 
tee are  informed  by  the  Secretary  (if  the  Navy 
that  ho  proposes  to  employ  a  S(iuftdron  in  tho 
Mediterranean,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the 
lino,  four  frigates,  and  four  sIoojjs  and  brigs— 
in  all,  ten  vessels ;  another  squadion  ou  tiio 
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Brazil  station,  consisting,  also,  of  two  ships-of 
the-line,  four  frigates,  and  four  sloops  and  brigs ; 
which  two  squadrons  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  to  exchsmge  their  stations,  and  thus  to 
iverse  the  intflmediato  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic.  Ho  proposes,  further,  to  employ  a  squad- 
ron in  tlis  Pacific,  consisting  of  one  ship-of-the- 
line  two  frigates,  and  four  sloop.s  ;  and  a  simi- 
lar squadron  of  one  ^hip  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
rates,  and  four  sloops  in  the  East  Indies ;  which 
squadrons,  in  like  manner,  exchanging  from  time 
to  time  their  stations,  will  traverse  the  inter- 
mediate jwrtion  of  the  Pacific,  giving  countg- 
nancc  and  protection  to  the  whale  fishery  in 
that  ocean.    He  proposes,  further,  to  employ  a 
fifth  squadron,  to  be  called  the  home  squadron, 
consisting  of  one  ship-of-the-line,  three  frigates, 
md  three  sloops,  which,  besides  the  duties 
vfhich  its  name  indicates,  will  have  devolved 
upon  it  tho  duties  of  the  West  India  squauC'on, 
ffhose  cruising  ground  extended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  /Vniazon,  and  as  far  as  the  30th  degree  of 
west  longitude  from  London.    He  proposes,  ad- 
ditionally, to  employ  on  the  African  coast  one 
tiicatc  and  four  sloops  and  brigs — in  all,  live 
rebels;  four  steamers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
md  four  steamers  on  tho  lakes.     There  will 
tkus  be  in  commission  seven  ships-o<"  '.he-line, 
listeeu  frigates,  twenty-three  sloops  and  brigs, 
d  eight  steamers — in  all,  fifty-four  vessels." 

This  is  the  report  of  the  committee.    This  is 
Iwhat  wc  are  further  to  expect.     Five  great 
squadrons,  headed  by  ships  of  the  lino;   and 
one  of  them  that  famous  home  squadron  hatch- 
d  into  existence  at  tho  extra  session  one  year 
igo.an'l  which  is  the  ridicule  of  all  except  those 
who  live  at  homo  upon  it,  enjoying  the  emolu- 
I  ments  of  service  without  any  service  to  per- 
form.  Look  at  it.     Examine  tho  plan  in  its 
parts,  and  eee  tho  enormity  of  its  proportions, 
j  Two  ships-of-the-line,  four  frigates,  and   four 
I  tloops  and  brigs  for  tho  Mediterranean — a  sea 
ts  free  from  danger  to  our  commerce  as  is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.     AV'hy,  sir,  our  Secrctary  is 
tathe  land  of  Decatur,  and  must  have  heard 
o!  tliat  commander,  and  how  with  three  lit- 
tle frigates,  one  sloop,  and  a  few  brigs  and 
schooners,  ho  humbled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tu- 
nis, and  put  an  end  to  their  depredations  on 
American  ships  and  commerce.    lie  must  have 
Ibrdof  Lord  Exmouth,  who,  with  less  force 
than  he  proposes  to  send  to  the  Mediterranean, 
1  went  there  and  crushed  tho  fortifications  of  Al- 
tiers,  and  took  the  bond  of  tho  pirates  never  to 
I  table  a  Christian  again.    And  he  must  have 
\\  of  the  French,  who,  since  1830,  are  tlio 
I  imcrs  of  Algiers.     Certainly  the  Mediterra- 


nean is  as  free  from  danger  to-day  as  is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  yet  our  Secretary  pro- 
poses to  send   two  ships-of-the-line,  four  fri- 
gates, and  four  sloops  to  that  safe  sea,  to  keep 
holiday  there  for  three  years.    Another  squad- 
ron of  the  same  magnitude  is  to  go  to  Brazil, 
where  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  would  be  the  extent 
that  any  emergency  could  require,  and  more 
than  has  ever  been  required  yet.    The  same  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  Porter  sailed  in  tri- 
umph during  the  war  with  one  little  frigate;  and 
a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies,  where  no  power 
has  any  navy,  ind  where  our  slqpps  and  brigs 
woula  dominate  without  impediment.      In  all 
fifty-four  men-of-war !    Seven  ships-of-the-line, 
sixteen  frigates,  twenty-three  sloops  and  brigs, 
and  eight  steamers.    And  all  this  under  Jeffer- 
son's act  of  180G,  when  there  was  not  a  ship-of- 
the-line,  nor  a  large  frigate,  nor  twenty  vessels 
of  all  sorts,  and  part  of  them  to  remain  in  port 
— only  tho  number  going  forth  that  would  re- 
quire nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  to  man 
them !  just  about  the  complement  of  one  of 
these  seven  ships-of-the-line.     Does  not  presi- 
dential discretion  want  regulating  when  such 
things  P.3  these  can  be  done  under  the  act  of 
180G  ?    lias  any  one  calculated  the  amount  of 
this  increase,  and  counted  up  the  amount  of 
men  and  money  which  it  will  cost?    The  re- 
povt  do>  ^  M  t,  and,  in  that  respect,  is  essential- 
ly defici(  •^'      It  ought  to  bo  counted,  and  Mr. 
B.  would  atten\pt  it.      lie  acknowledged  the 
difficulty  of  suc'i  an  undertaking;  hort'  easy  it 
was  fur  a  speaker-  -and  especially  such  a  speaker 
n--  'le  was — to  get  into  a  fog  when  he  got  into 
iJiu.-.,-e3  of  millicns,  and  so  bewilder  others  us 
well  as  himself.    To  avoid  this,  details  must  bo 
avoided,  and  results  made  plain  by  simplifying 
the  elements  of  calculation.     He  would  endea- 
vor to  do  so,  by  tal\ing  a  few  plain  data,  in  this 
caf.o — tl;o  data  correct  in  themselves,  and  tho 
result-i,  therefore,  mathematically  demonstrated. 
lie  would  take  the  guns  and  tho  men — show 
what  we  had  now,  and  what  we  proposed  to 
have  5  and  what  was  the  cost  of  eacli  gun  alloat, 
and  the  number  of  men  to  work  it.    The  num- 
ber of  guns  we  now  have  alloat  is  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-seven ;  the  number  of  men  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand ;  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  tho  whole,  a  fraction  over  eight  millions 
of  dollars.    This  would  give  about  twelve  men 
and  about  nine  thousand  dollars  to  each  gua 
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[Mr.  Bayard  asked  how  could  these  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  a  pun  be  made  out  ?]  Mr.  Ben- 
ton replied.  By  counting  every  thing  that 
was  necessary  to  }>ive  you  the  use  of  the  gun — 
c\ory  thing  inci('ent  to  its  use — every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  whole  naval  estiiblishment.  The 
end,  design,  and  effect  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, was  to  give  you  the  use  of  the  gun.  That 
was  all  that  was  wanted.  But,  to  get  it,  an  es- 
tablishment had  to  be  kept  up  of  vast  extent 
and  variety — of  shops  and  yards  on  land,  as 
well  as  ships  at  sea — of  salaries  and  pensions, 
as  well  as  powder  and  bails.  Jiveiy  expense  is 
counted,  and  that  gives  the  cost  per  .^n.  Mr. 
B.  .said  he  would  now  analyze  the  gentleman's 
report,  and  see  what  addition  these  f  ve  squad- 
rons would  make  to  the  exuense  of  the  naval 
establishment.  The  first  point  was,  to  find  the 
number  of  guns  which  they  were  to  bear,  and 
which  was  the  element  in  the  calculation  that 
would  lead  to  Iho  results  sought  for.  Recui'- 
ring  to  the  gentleman's  report,  end  taking  the 
number  of  each  class  of  vessels,  and  the  num- 
ber of  guns  which  each  would  carry,  and  the 
results  would  be : 

7  ships-of-the-line,  rating  74,  but  carry- 
ing 80  guns,      .        .        .      '.        .      5C)0 

10  frigates,  41  guns  each,    .  .        .  704 

13  sloops,  20  guns  each,  .        .        .  200 

10  brigs,  10  guns  each,       .  .        ,  100 

8  steamers,  10  guns  each,  ...  80 

1,704 

Here  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  an  aggregate  of  1,704 
giuis,  which,  at  .^9,000  each  gun,  would  give 
$tll5,3n0,000,  as  the  sum  -which  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  naval  establishment 
which  would  give  us  the  use  of  that  number. 
Deduct  the  difference  between  the  037,  f'.e  pres- 
ent number  of  guns,  and  this  1,704,  and  you 
have  707  for  the  increased  number  of  guns, 
which,  at  ^'.),000  each,  will  give  ^0,003,000  for 
the  increased  cost  in  money.  This  was  the 
moneyed  result  of  the  increase.  Now  take  the 
personal  increase — that  is  to  say,  the  inciX'ascd 
number  of  men  wliich  the  five  sqiuulrons  would 
require.  Taking  ten  men  and  two  ofificers  to 
the  gun — in  all,  twelve — and  the  increased 
number  of  men  aud  officers  required  for  707 
guns  would  bo  8,204.  Add  these  to  the  1 1,000 
or  12,000  now  in  service,  ond  you  have  close 
upon  20,000  men  for  the  naval  peace  establish- 


ment of  1843,  costing  about  fifteen  millions  anj 
ahalf  of  dollars. 

But  I  am  asked,  and  in  a  way  to  question  my 
computation,  how  I  get  at  thefc  nine  thousand 
dollars  cost  for  each  gun  afloat  ?  I  an.swcr— b 
a  simple  and  obvious  process.  I  take  the  whole 
annual  cost  of  the  n^^  y  department,  and  tiien 
sec  how  many  guns  we  have  afloat.  The  ol> 
ject  is  to  get  guns  afloat,  and  the  wholu  estab- 
lishment is  subordinate  and  incidental  to  that 
abject.  Not  only  the  gun  itself,  the  ship  „i,i(,i, 
carries  it,  and  the  men  who  work  it,  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  but  the  docks  and  navy-  i 
yards  at  home,  the  hospitals  and  pensions,  tiio 
marines  and  guiirds— every  thinp-,  in  fact,  which  ! 
constituted  the  expense  of  the  naval  estabhsh- 
ment.  T}ie  whole  is  employed,  or  incnrrud,  to  I 
produce  the  result— which  is,  so  many  ^uns  at 
Sv-'a  to  be  fired  upon  the  enemy.  Tlic  whole  is 
incurred  for  the  ,«ake  of  the  guns,  and  thcnli.-e 
all  must  be  counted.  Going  by  tliis  rule  (sail 
Mr.  B.).  it  would  be  easily  shown  that  his 
statement  of  yesterday  was  about  corictt— 
rather  under  than  over ;  and  this  conhl  be  teen 
by  making  a  brief  and  plain  sum  in  aritimiotia 
AVe  have  the  number  of  guns  afloat,  and  thees- 
Jlimated  expense  for  the  year :  the  f,'uns  MU  •  J 
the  estimate  for  the  year  is  §8,705,579.  Xoir.f 
divide  this  amount  hy  the  number  of  };uns 
tlie  result  is  a  little  upwards  of  !ji;9.2ii0  tocachl 
one.  This  proves  the  correctness  of  tiie  state- 1 
nient  nuide  yesterday;  it  proves  it  for 
present  year,  which  is  the  one  in  continvmy,  i 
The  result  will  be  about  the  same  fur  sovml| 
pi'cvious  years.  Mr.  B.  s.iid  he  hail  luok 
over  the  years  1841  and  1838,  and  f'omul  tliijl 
to  be  the  result :  in  1841,  the  guns  wew  H'X 
and  the  expense  of  the  naval  estahhshinentl 
^0.190,510.  Divide  the  money  by  the  guns,! 
and  you  have  a  little  upwards  of  .•jjS.uOH,  Inl 
1838,  the  guns  were  070,  and  tlio  Mptasej 
^5,980,071.  This  will  give  a  little  iiimanlsofj 
^8,900  to  the  gun.  The  averiigo  of  tlie  ivliol«| 
three  years  will  be  just  about  ^'J.ouO. 

Thu.s,  the  senator  from  New  llanijishirelMr,! 
WooDDUHvJ  and  himself  were  correct  intlitifl 
statement,  aud  the  figures  proved  it.  M  thel 
same  time,  the  seuatoi-  fruin  Delaware  [Mr.j 
Bayard]  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  taking  til 
small  number  of  guns,  and  saying  they  niav'x)! 
added  without  incurring  an  expense  of  inorBl 
than  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.    Small  jul-l 
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jitions  may  be  made,  without  incurring  any 
thin"  1'  '*  ^-""^  expense  of  the  gun  itself,  and  the 
men  w'  ■  work  it.    But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion here      The  question  is  to  almost  double 
the  nua.:3-r ;   it  is  to  carry  up  937  to  1,700. 
Here  is  an  increase  intended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  near  800  guns — perhaps  <)uite 
800.  if  the  seventy-fours  carry  ninety  guns,  as 
intimated  by  the  senator  [Mr.  Bayard]  thi.s 
ijay.    These  seven  or  eight  hundred  giuis  conld 
jot  he  added  without  ships  to  carrj'  them,  and 
all  the  expense  on  land  which  is  incident  to  the 
construction  of  these  ships.      These  seven  or 
tpht  hundred  additional   guns  would  require 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  a  great  many 
officers.    Ten  men  and  two  olliccrs  to  the  gun 
is  the  estimate.    The  present  establishment  is 
near  that  rate,  and  the  increase  must  be  in  the 
8ani«  proportion.    The  present  number  of  men 
in  the  navy,  exclusive  of  officers,   is   9,784  : 
which  is  a  fraction  over  ten  to  the  gun.    The 
number  of  officers  now  in  service  (midshipmen, 
sureons,  &c.,  included)  is  near  1,300,  besides 
the  list  of  nominations  not  yet  conlirnicd.    This 
is  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
to  a  gun.     Apply  the  whole  to  the  intended 
increase— the  increa,'<e  which  the  report  of  the 
committee  discloses  to  us— and  you  will  have 
dose  upon  17,000  men  and  2,000  oflicors  for 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy — in  all, 
m'  20,000  men !  arid  this,  independent  of  those 
employed  on  land,  and  the  2,000  mechanics  and 
laborers  who  are  usually  at  our  navy -yards. 
Xoff,  those  men  and  officers  cost  money :  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  per  ainium  per 
man,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
jnnum  per  ofticer,  was  the  average  cost  in  1833, 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Xavy,  tlio  present  senator  from  New  Ilamij- 
fhire  [Mr.  'WooDiiuiiv].     What  it  is  now,  Mr. 
B.did  not  know,  but  knew  ir  was  gi-eater  for 
the  olliccrs  now,  than  it  was  then.     But  one 
thing  he  did  know — and  that  was,  that  a  naval 
peace  establishment  of  the  niagnitu<le  disclosed 
in  the  committee's  report  (six  srjiiadrons,  54 
vessels,  1,700  guns,  17,000  men,  and  2,000  or 
luW  officers)  would  break  down  the  whole 
navy  of  the  United  Stales. 
Mr,  B.  said  wo  had  just  had  a  presidential 
election  carried  on  a  hue-and-cnj  against  ex- 
Iravapnce,  aud  a  hurrah  for  a  cliange,  and  a. 


promise  to  carry  on  the  government  for  ttdrteea 
millions  of  dollar.-' ;  and  here  were  fifteen  and  a 
half  millions  for  one  branch  of  the  service !  and 
those  who  oppose  it  are  to  bo  stigmatized  as 
architects  ,xf  ruin,  and  enemies  of  the  navy  ;  and 
a  Mm-and-rry  raised  against  them  for  the  op- 
position. He  aid  we  had  just  voted  a  set  of  re- 
solutions [Mr.  Clay's]  to  limit  the  expenses  of 
the  government  to  twenty-two  millions ;  and 
yet  here  are  two-thirds  of  that  sum  proposed 
for  one  branch  of  the  service — a  branch  which, 
under  General  Jackson's  administration,  cost 
about  four  millions,  and  was  intended  to  bo 
limited  to  al5out  that  amount.  This  was  the 
economy — the  retrenchment — the  saving  of  the 
people's  money,  which  was  promised  before  the 
election ! 

Jir.B.  would  not  go  into  points  so  well  stated 
by  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wood- 
Buu  v]  on  yesterday,  that  our  present  peace  naval 
establishment  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  war  estab- 
lishment during  the  late  war ;  that  we  pa;  far 
more  money,  and  get  much  fewer  guns  aud  men 
than  the  British  do  for  the  same  money.  He 
would  omit  the  tables  which  he  had  on  hand  to 
prove  these  important  poiiit.'=,  and  would  go  on  to 
say  that  it  was  an  obli.iiation  of  imperious  duty 
on  Congress  to  arrest  the  present  stata  of  things; 
to  turn  back  the  establishment  to  what  it  was  a 
year  ago  ;  and  to  go  to  work  at  the  next  session 
of  Cougres.s  to  regulate  the  United  States  navail 
peace  establishment  by  law.  AVhen  that  bill 
came  up.  a  great  question  would  have  to  be  de- 
cided— the  question  of  a  navy  for  defence,  or  for 
offence !  When  that  question  came  on.  he  would 
give  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  his  reasons  for  that 
opinion.  A  navy  of  some  degree,  and  of  some 
kind,  all  seemed  to  Ix'  agi'eed  upon  ;  but  what  it 
is  to  be — whether  to  defend  our  homes.  <ir  carry 
war  abroad — is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided,  and 
on  which  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  tho 
country  would  be  called  into  requisition,  He 
wouUl  only  My,  at  present,  that  coasts  and  eit»t>s 
could  be  defended  without  great  fleets  at  .sea. 
The  history  of  C'vitinental  Europe  was  full  of 
the  proofs.  England,  with  lier  thousand  «hJ[it(, 
could  do  nothing  after  Europe  was  ready  for 
her,  during  the  late  wars  of  tlic  French  revolfi- 
tion.  He  did  not  speak  of  attHX'('«  >n  time  of 
peace,  like  Copenhagen,  but  of  Codiz  afid  Teno- 
rilTo  iu  1707,  ubI  Boulogne  tuu]  Flushiuig  in 
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1804,  where  Nelson,  with  all  his  skill  and  per- 
sonal daring,  and  with  vast  fleets,  was  able  to 
make  no  impression. 

Jlr.  B.  said  the  navy  was  popular,  and  had 
many  friends  and  champions;  but  there  was 
Ruch  a  thing  as  killing  by  kindness.  Ho  had 
watched  the  progress  of  events  for  some  time, 
and  said  to  his  friends  (for  he  made  no  speeches 
about  it)  that  the  navy  was  in  dangor — that  the 
expense  of  it  was  growing  too  fast — that  there 
would  be  reaction  and  revulsion.  And  he  now 
said  that,  unless  things  were  checked,  and  mode- 
rate counsels  prevailed,  and  law  substituted  for 
executive  discretion  (or  indiscretion,  as  the  ras-'o 
might  be),  t'.e  time  might  not  be  distant  when 
this  brilliant  irm  of  our  defence  should  become 
as  unpopular  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Adams. 


CHAPTER    CIX. 

ME!i3AOE  OF  THE  I'RKSIDENT  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE   liKOULAll  SESSION  OK  1S42-S. 

TiiF,  treaty  witli  Great  Britain,  and  its  com- 
mendation, w;vs  the  prominent  topic  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  message.  Tiie  President  repeated, 
in  ii  more  condensed  form,  the  encomiums  wliicli 
had  beeu  passed  upon  it  by  its  authors,  but 
without  altering  the  public  opinion  of  its  clia- 
ractcr — wliicli  was  that  it  was  reallj'  a  British 
treaty,  Great  Britain  getting  every  tiling  settled 
whicli  she  wished,  aud  all  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion; while  all  tho  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
Unitcil  States  were  adjourned  to  an  indefinite 
future  tir.o,as  wf'l  known  then  as  now  never  to 
occur.  '  lie  of  inese  deferred  subjects  was  a 
matter  of  loo  much  moment,  ai  pregnant  with 
too  gT'avc  cnsequencos,  to  escape  general  repro- 
bation in  tho  United  States :  it  was  that  of  tlie 
Columbia  River,  CAcUisively  po&sessed  by  the 
British  under  a  joint-occupation  treaty :  and 
which  possession  only  required  time  to  ripen  it 
into  a  valid  title.  Tho  indclinito  adjournment 
of  that  question  was  giving  Great  Britain  the 
time  she  wanted ;  and  the  danger  of  losing  the 
country  was  turning  tlic  attention  of  tho  West- 
ern people  towards  saving  it  by  sending  emi- 
grants to  occupy  it.  Many  emigrants  liad  gone: 


more  were  going :  a  tide  was  setting  in  that  di. 
rection.  In  fact  the  condition  of  this  great 
American  territory  was  becoming  a  topic  of 
political  discussion,  and  entering  into  the  con- 
tests of  party ;  and  the  President  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  further  excuses  for  omitting  to 
settle  it  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  a  neces- 
sity to  attempt  to  do  something  to  soothe  the 
public  mind.    He  did  so  in  this  message : 

"  It  would  have  furnished  additi  :)nal  ciuje  for 
congratulation,  if  tho  treaty  could  1  ave  embraced 
all  subjects  calculated  in  future  to  lead  to  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  governments. 
The  territory  of  the  United  States,  commonly 
called  the  Oregon  Territory,  lying  on  tlie  Pacific 
Ocean,  north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  lati- 
tude, to  a  portion  of  which  Great  Britain  lavs 
claim,  begins  to  attract  the  attention  of  ourfel- 
low-ii'iKens;  and  the  tide  of  population,  which 
has  rechiimed  what  was  so  lately  an  unbroken 
w  ilderness  in  more  contiguous  regions,  is  pre- 
paring  to  flow  over  tho-se  vast  districts  which 
stref;ch  from  tho  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  advance  of  the  acquirement  of  indi- 
vidual rights  to  these  lands,  sound  policy  dic- 
tates that  every  effort  should  be  resortcdfo hy 
tlie  two  governments  to  settle  their  respective 
claims.  It  became  manifest,  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  late  negotiations,  tliat  any  attempt,  for  tho 
time  being,  satisfactorily  to  determine  those' 
riprhts,  would  lead  to  a  protracted  di.<ciiSMoii 
wliicii  miglit  embrace,  in  its  ftiilure,  other  more 
pressing  matters ;  and  tlie  Executive  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  proper  to  waive  all  the  advantages  of 
an  honorable  adjustment  of  other  difficulaes  of 
groat  magnitude  and  importtiiice,  becanse  this, 
not  so  immediately  pressing,  stood  in  the  way. 
Although  tho  ditUculty  referred  to  may  not.  lor 
several  years  to  come,  involve  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries,  yet  I  shall  not  delay  to  uiwe  oa 
Gri.  at  Britain  tho  importance  of  its  early  settle- 
ment." 

The  excuse  given  for  tlieoi..ission  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Ashburton  negotiations  is  lame  and 
insullicieut.  Protracted  discussion  is  incident 
to  all  negotiations,  and  as  to  losing  otlier  mat- 
ters of  more  pressing  importance,  all  that  wore 
of  importance  to  tho  United  States  were  givea 
up  any  way,  and  without  getting  any  equiTi 
lents  for  them.  Tho  promise  to  urge  an  early 
settlement  could  promise  but  little  fruit  afior 
Great  Britain  had  got  all  she  want  id;  and  the 
discouragement  of  settieniout,  by  denying  land 
titles  to  the  emigrants  until  an  .idjustment could 
be  made,  was  tlio  effectual  waj  to  abandon  the 
country  to  Great  Britain.  But  this  subject  will 
have  an  appropriate  chapter  in  tlio  liiatoryci 
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tlie  proceedings  of  Congress  to  encourage  that 
emigration  which  the  President  would  repress. 
The  termination  of  the  "Florida  war  was  a 
fubiect  of  just  congratulation  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  was  appropriately  communicated  to 
Congress. 

"The  vexatious,  harassing,  and  expensive 
ffar  which  so  long  prevailed  with  the  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has 
b.iipily  l*cen  terminated ;  whereby  our  army 
!u3  been  relieved  from  a  service  of  the  most  dis- 
ajreeahle  character,  and  the  Treasury  from  a 
laHTO  expenditure.  Some  casual  outbreaks  may 
(Ktur  such  as  are  incident  to  the  close  prox- 
imity'of  border  settlers  and  the  Indians ;  but 
these  as  in  all  other  cases,  may  be  left  to  the 
care  of  the  local  authorities,  aided,  when  occa- 
sion may  require,  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States." 

The  President  does  not  tell  by  what  treaty  of 
pee  this  war  was  terminated,  nor  by  what 
fieat  battle  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion :  and 
fere  were  none  such  to  be  told — either  of  treaty 
negotiated,  or  of  battle  fought.  The  war  had 
&d  out  of  itself  under  the  arrival  of  settlers 
iltracted  to  its  theatre  by  the  Florida  armed 
caupation  act.  No  sooner  did  the  act  pass, 
firing  land  to  each  seiiicr  who  should  remain 
in  the  disturbed  part  of  the  territory  five  years, 
to  thousands  repaired  to  the  spot.  They 
Mt  with  their  arms  and  ploughs — the  weapons 
of  war  in  one  hand  and  the  implements  of 
husbandry  in  the  other— their  families,  ilocks 
snil  herds,  established  themselves  in  block- 
houses, commenced  cultivation,  and  showed  that 
they  came  to  stay,  and  intended  to  stay.  Bred 
to  the  rifle  and  the  frontier,  they  were  an  ovcr- 
laatoh  for  the  Indians  in  their  own  mode  of  war- 
Ii;^ ;  and,  interested  in  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
tty,  they  ?oon  succeeded  in  ''ijtaining  it.  The 
ttar  died  out  under  their  ;;iresence,  and  no  per- 
son could  tell  when,  nor  how ;  for  there  was  no 
wt  treaty  held,  or  great  battle  fought,  to  sig- 
nilize  its  conclusion.  And  this  fs  the  way  to 
settle  all  ludian  wars — the  cheap,  effectual  and 
speedy  way  to  do  it :  land  to  the  anncd  settler, 
ud  rangers,  when  any  additional  force  is  wanted 
-rangers,  not  regulars. 

But  a  government  tank,  under  the  namo  of 
(Tchequer,  was  the  prominent  and  engrossing 
tame  of  the  message.  It  was  the  same  paper- 
iDoiiey  machine,  borrowed  from  the  times  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  had  been  recom- 


mended to  Congress  at  the  previous  session, 
and  had  been  so  unanimously  repulsed  by  all 
parties.  Like  its  predecessor  it  ignored  a  gold 
and  silver  currency,  and  promised  paper.  The 
phrases  "  sound  currency  " — "  sound  circulating 
medium" — "safe  bills  convertible  at  will  into 
specie,"  figured  throughout  the  scheme ;  and  to 
make  this  government  paper  a  local  as  well  a,s 
a  national  currency,  the  denomination  of  its 
notes  was  to  he  carried  down  at  the  start  to 
the  low  figure  of  five  dollars — involving  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  it  to  one  dollar  as  t-oon  as 
the  banishment  of  specie  which  it  would  create 
should  raise  the  usual  demand  for  smaller  paper.  ' 
To  do  him  justice,  his  condensed  argument  in 
favor  of  this  government  paper,  and  against  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  constitution,  is 
here  gi\  en : 

'•  There  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  public  cur- 
rency :  1st.  Gold  and  silver ;  2d.  Tho  paper  of 
State  institutions ;  or,  3d,  A  representative  of 
the  precious  metals,  provided  by  the  gcperal 
government,  or  under  its  authority.  The  sub- 
treasury  system  rejected  the  last,  in  any  form ; 
and,  as  it  was  believed  that  no  reliance  couhl  be 
placed  on  the  issues  of  local  institution.s,  for  the 
purposes  of  general  circulation,  it  necessarily  and 
unavoidably  adojjtod  specie  as  the  exclusive 
currency  for  its  own  use.  And  this  musti  ever 
be  the  case,  unless  one  of  the  other  kinds  be 
used.  Tho  choice,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
sentiment,  lies  between  an  exclusive  specie  cur- 
rency on  the  one  hand,  and  government  issues 
of  some  kind  on  tho  other,  That  these  issues 
cannot  be  made  by  a  chartered  institution,  is 
supposed  to  be  conclusively  settled.  They  must 
be  made,  then,  directly  by  government  agents. 
For  several  j'ears  pxst,  they  have  been  thus 
made  in  the  fonn  of  treasury  notes,  and  have 
answered  a  valuable  pui'])ose.  TluMr  u.scfulness 
has  been  Umited  by  their  being  transient  and 
temporary ;  their  censing  to  bear  intcivst  at 
given  i*criods,  necessarily  causes  their  speedy 
return,  and  thus  restricts  their  range  of  circula- 
tion ;  and  being  used  only  in  the  disbursements 
of  government,  they  cannot  reach  those  i)oints 
where  they  are  most  ivquired.  By  rendering 
their  use  permanent,  to  the  moderate  extent 
already  mentioned,  by  offering  no  inducement 
for  their  return,  and  by  exchanging  them  for 
coin  and  other  values,  they  will  constitute,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  general  currency  so  much 
needed  to  maintain  tho  internal  trade  of  the 
country.  And  this  is  the  exchequer  plan,  so  far 
as  it  may  operate  in  furnishing  a  currency." 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  curry  a  passion 
for  paper  money,  and  of  the  worst  kind,  that  of 
government  paper,  farther  than  President  Tylei 
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did ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  communicate 
his  passion  to  Congress,  which  repulsed  all  the 
exchequer  schemes  with  the  promptitude  which 
was  duo  to  an  unconstitutional,  pernicious,  and 
gratuitous  novelty.  The  low  state  of  the  public 
credit,  the  impossibility  of  making  a  loan,  and 
the  empty  state  of  the  Treasury,  were  the  next 
topics  in  the  message. 

"  I  cannot  forego  the  occasion  to  urge  its  im- 
portance to  the  civdit  of  the  government  in  a 
financial  point  of  view.  The  great  necessity  of 
resorting  to  every  proper  and  becoming  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  place  the  Treasury  on  a  foot- 
ing of  the  highest  respectabilitj',  is  entirely  ob- 
▼ious.  The  credit  of  the  government  may  be 
regarded  as  the  very  soul  of  the  governraci.t  it- 
self—a  principle  of  vitality,  without  which  all 
its  movements  are  languid,  and  all  its  operations 
embarrassed.  In  this  spirit  the  Executive  felt 
itself  bound,  by  the  most  imperative  sense  of 
dutj^,  to  submit  to  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
the  propriety  of  making  a  specific  pledge  of  the 
land  fund,  as  the  basis  for  the  negotiation  of  the 
loans  aulliorized  to  be  contracted.  I  then  thought 
that.such  an  application  of  the  public  domain 
would,  without  doulit,  have  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  government  ample  funds  to  relieve 
the  Treasury  from  the  temporary  onibarrass- 
ments  under  whicli  it  labored.  American  credit 
had  suffered  a  considerable  shock  in  Europe, 
from  the  large  indebtedness  of  the  States,  and 
the  teniporarj-  inability  of  some  of  them  to  meet 
the  interest  on  their  debts,  'i'he  utter  and  dis- 
astrous prostration  of  the  United  States  IJank 
of  rennsylvania  had  contributed  largely  to  in- 
crease the  seiilimen*;  of  distrust,  by  reason  of 
the  loss  and  ruin  sustained  by  the  holders  of  its 
stock — a  larpe  p(,rtion  of  whom  were  forci;r:K'rs, 
and  mnnj'  of  whom  were  alike  ignorant  of  our 
political  organization,  and  of  our  acttial  ivspon- 
sibilities.  It  was  tlie  anxious  (ksire  of  the 
Executive  tliat,  in  the  elfort  to  negotiate  the 
loan  abroad,  the  American  neiiotiator  might  be 
able  to  i.oint  the  money-lender  to  tiiu  fund 
mortgaged  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  ai./  loan  he  miglit  contrtict,  and 
thereby  vindicate  the  government  from  all  sus- 
picion of  bad  faith,  or  inability  to  meet  its  en- 
giigements.  Congress  dilfered  from  tlie  Execu- 
tive in  this  viciV  of  the  Lubject.  It  becauie, 
nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  resort 
to  every  expedient  in  its  jwwer  to  negotiate  the 
authorized  loan.  After  a  failure  to  do  so  in  the 
Anierif.u'  market,  a  .litizen  of  high  cliaracter 
and  talent  was  sent  to  Europe — svith  no  better 
Buccess  ;  and  thus  the  mortifying  spectacle  has 
been  presented,  of  the  inability  of  this  govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  loan  so  small  as  not  in  the 
whole  to  amount  to  more  thiui  one-fourth  of  its 
ordinary  annuiil  income ;  at  a  time  when  the 
governments  of  Europe,  although  involved  in 
itiht,  and  with  their  Bubjecta  heavily  burdened 


with  taxation,  readily  obtain  loans  of  any  amount 
at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  of  interest.    It  would 
be  unprofitable  to  look  further  into  this  anomiu 
lous  state  of  things  ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  with 
out  adding,  that,  for  a  goveniment  which  ]m 
paid  ofif  its  debts  of  two  wars  with  the  laree.t 
maritime  power  of  Europe,  and  now  owins » 
debt  which  is  almost  next  to  nothing,  when  com 
pared  with  its  boundless  resources— a  govern" 
ment  the  strongest  in  the  world,  because  ema^ 
nating  from  the  popular  will,  and  firmly  rooted 
in  the  afl'ections  of  a  great  and  free  peoplfi— and 
whose  fidelity  to  its  engagements  has  never  been 
questioned— for  such  a  governmeot  to  have  ten- 
dered to  the  capitalists  of  other  countries  aii 
opportunity  for  a  small  investment  of  its  stock, 
and  yet  to  have  faded,  implies  either  the  most 
unfounded  distrust  in  its  good  faith,  or  a  purpose 
to  obtain  which,  the  course  pursued  is  the  most 
fatal  which  could  have  been  adopted.    It  has 
now  become  obvious  to  all  men  that  the  povera- 
ment  must  look  to  its  own  means  for  supphin" 
its  wants ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  these 
means  are  altogether  adequate  for  the  object  I 
The  exchequer,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  aid  in 
bringing  about  this  result.   Upon  what  I  re-rard 
as  a  well-founded  supposition,  tiiat  its  bills  wonld 
bo  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  creditors,  and 
that  the  issue  would,  in  a  short  time,  reacli  tlie 
maximum  of  ^1,'),000,000,  it  is  oljvious  that 
^10,000,000  would   thereby  be  added  to  the 
available  means  of  the  treasury,  w  itliout  cost  or  ( 
charge.     Nor  can  I  fail  to  urge  the  great  and 
benolicial  eifects  which  would  bo  producid  in 
aid  of  all  the  active  pursuits  of  life.    Its  effects 
upon  the  solvent  State  banks,  while  itHMuljl 
force  into  liquidation  those  of  an  opposite  char' I 
acter,  through  its  weekly  settlements,  woiiljl 
be  highly  beneficial;  and,  with  the  afentiiifsf 
of  a  sound  currency,  the  restoration  of  coiilidi  m 
and  credit  would  follow,  with  a  numerous  tiaiaj 
of  blessings.    Jly  convictions  are  most  Etmgj 
that  these  benefits  would  flow  from  the  adoption  ( 
of  this  measure  ;  but,  if  the  result  should  he  iitl- j 
verse,  there  is  this  .'jccurify  in  connection  witli j 
it — tliat  the  law  creating  it  may  Ijo  repealed  atl 
the   pleasure   of  the   legislature,  without  thel 
slightest  implication  of  its  good  fiiith,"  ' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  paragraph  witli- 
out  a  feeling  of  profound  rnortitlcation  at  sttiD»| 
the  low  and  miserable  condition  to  wliich  tliiil 
public  credit  iiad  sunk,  both  at  home  ami  abroaJj 
and  equally  mortifying  to  see  the  wre'^'edex-f 
pedients  which  weiv  relied  upon  to  resturc  it ;j 
a  government  bunk,  issuing  paper  founded  <m 
its  credit  and  revenues,  and  a  hypoihi'catiouon 
the  lands,  their  proceeds  to  help  to  bolstn  m 
the  dippery  and  frail  edilioe  of  gorLrniMi'iiial 
paper :  the  United  States  unable  to  nialce  i 
loan  to  the  amount  of  one-fuMrtli  of  it<  iwi'-| 
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ggeg !  unable  to  borrow  five  millious  of  dollars ! 
nnable  to  borrow  any  thing,  while  the  over- 
loaded governments  of  Europe  could  borrow  as 
much  as  they  pleased.    It  was  indeed  a  low 
point  of  depressed  credit — the  lowest  that  the 
United  States  had  ever  seen  since  the  deoteration 
of  Independence.    It  was  a  state  of  humiliation 
ind  disgrace  which  could  not  be  named  without 
offerin"  .'^omc  reason  for  its  existence ;  and  that 
reason  was  given :  it  was  the  "  disastrous  pros- 
tration." as  it  was  called — the  crimes  and  bank- 
ruptcy, as  should  have  been  called,  of  the  Penn- 
jylvinia  Bank  of  the  United  States  !  that  bank 
fbich,  in  adding  Pennsylvania  to  its  name,  did 
not  change  its  identity,  or  its  nature  ;  and  which 
for  ten  long  years  had  been  the  cherished  idol 
of  the  President,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  his 
excnequer  orator  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou,se — for 
which  General  Jackson  had  been  condemned 
isdvituperatetl — and  on  the  continued  existence 
of  which  the  whole  pro.^erity  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  and  their  salvation  from 
MTcrty  and  misery,  was  made  to  depend.    That 
bask  was  now  given  as  the  cause  of  the  woful 
pli?!it  into  which  the  public  credit  was  fallen — 
tad  truly  so  given  !  for  while  its  plunderings 
mc  enormous,  its  crimes  were  still  greater : 
and  the  two  put  together — an  hundred  millious 
plundered,  and  a  mass  of  crimes  committed — 
the  clTect  upon  the  American  name  was  such  as 
to  drive  it  with  disgrace  from  evtry  exchange 
in  Europe.    And  the  former  champions  of  the 
lank.  uniu.>tructed  by  experience,  unabashed  by 
prtvious  appalling    mistakes,   now   Lavish  the 
I  same  encomiums  on  an  exchequer  bank  which 
thev  formerly  did  on  a  national  bank  ;  and  chal- 
liB.'ctlie  same  fiiith  for  one  which  they  had  in- 
1  vokd  ft)r  the  other.    The  exchequer  is  now, 
I  icccrding  to  them,  the  sole  hope  of  the  country- : 
the  independent  treasury  and  hard  money,  its 
1  oily  danger.     Yet  the  CAchequer  was  repulsed 
-the  independent  treasury  and  gold  was  estab- 
iMicd;  and  the  efl'ect,  that  that  same  country 
1  which  was  unable  to  borrow  five  millions  of 
dollars,  has  since  borrowed  many  ten  millions, 
I  ind  is  now  paying  a  premium  ef  20  per  centum 
1-Jctnally  paying  twenty  dollars  on  the  huii- 
Jjied-to  purchase  the  privilege  of  paying  loans 
I  sforc  they  are  due. 


CHAPTER  ex. 

BEPKAL  OF  THE  BANKRUPT  ACT:  MP..  BENTON'S 
SPEECH;  EXTEACT8. 

The  spectacle  was  witnessed  in  relation  to  the 
repeal  of  this  act  which  has  rarely  been  seen 
before — a  repeal  of  a  great  act  of  national  legis- 
lation by  the  same  Congress  that  passed  it — by 
the  s.ame  members  sitting  in  the  same  scats — 
and  the  repeal  approved  by  the  same  President 
who  had  approved  the  enactment.  It  was  a 
homage  to  tiie  will  of  the  people,  and  the  result 
of  the  general  condemnation  which  the  act  re- 
ceived from  the  community.  It  Jiad  been 
passed  as  a  party  measure :  its  condemnation 
was  general  without  regard  to  party :  and  the 
universality  of  the  sentiment  against  it  was 
honorable  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people.  In  the  commencement  of  the  session 
1842-'43,  motions  were  made  in  both  Houses  to 
repeal  the  act ;  and  in  the  Senate  the  practical 
bad  working  of  the  act,  and  of  the  previous  act, 
was  shown  as  an  evidence  of  the  unfruitfulness 
of  the  whole  system,  and  of  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  leaving  the  whole  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  in  relation  to  in.=olvency,  or  bankrupt- 
cy, to  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  States.  In  of- 
fering a  petition  in  the  Senate  for  the  repeal  of 
the  act  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Benton 
said : 

"  lie  would  take  the  opportunity  which  the 
presentation  of  this  petition  ottered,  to  declare 
that,  holding  the  bankrupt  act  to  bo  unconsti- 
tutional at  six  diflercnt  points  (the  extinction 
of  the  debt  without  the  consent  of  a  given  ma- 
joritj'  of  the  creditors  being  at  the  head  of  these 
points),  he  would  vote  I'or  no  repeal  which 
would  permit  the  act  to  continue  in  force  for 
the  trial  of  depending  cases,  unless  with  pro- 
visions which  would  bring  the  action  of  the  law 
within  the  constitution.  To  say  nothing,  at 
present,  of  other  points  of  unconstitutionality, 
ho  limited  himself  to  the  abolition  of  debts 
without  the  consent  of  a  given  majority  of  the 
creditors.  This,  he  held,  no  power  in  our  coun- 
try can  do.  Congress  can  only  go  as  far  as  the 
bankrupt  systems  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries go  ;  and  that  is.  to  requkc  the  consent  of 
a  given  majority  of  the  creditors  (four-lifths  in 
number  and  value  in  England  and  SAitland), 
and  that  founded  upon  a  judicial  certilicate  of 
integrity  by  the  commissioners  who  examined 
the  case,  and  approved  afterwards  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.    Upon  these  principles  only  could 
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Consrress  act :  upon  these  principles  the  Con- 
jrress  ol'  ISOO  acteil,  in  making  a  bankrupt  act: 
and  to  till  -0  principles  lie  would  endeavor  to 
conform  (!     action  of  the  present  act  so  long  as 
it  might  niu.    Ik'  held  all  the  cortiiicates  grant  - 
ed  by  tho  courts  t'  ■  be  null  and  void  ;  and  that 
the  question  of  the  validity  would  be  carried 
before  the  courts,  and  Jx-fore  the  tril'  nal  of 
public  oi)inifMi.     The  ledcral  judges  decu.  d  the 
alien  and  sedition  law  w  be  constitiitioual. 
The  people  reversed  that  decision,  and  put  down 
the  n'cii  who  held  it.    This  bankrupt  act  was 
much  more  glaringly  unconstitutional — much 
more  immoral — and  called  more  loudly  upon 
the  people  to  rise  against  it.    If  ho  was  a  L'nited 
States  judge,  he  would  decide  the  act  to  bo  un- 
constitutional.    If  he  was  a  State  court,  and  one 
of  these  ccrtif'cutcs   of  discluir.rc   from  debts 
should  be  j)lua(kd  in  bar  bffore  him.  on  an  ac- 
tion bvonght  for  the  i-ecovery  of  the  old  debt, 
he  would  1 1  .at  the  ccrtifi'atu  as  a  niiKily,  and 
throw  it  oiil  of  court.     It  conmi.anded  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  would  resign  first.     The 
Engli^^li  hw  I'.eld  all  bankrupt  .  whose  certifi- 
cates Wire  not  signed  by  the  jiiven  majority  of 
the  cnditors,  to   bo  uiicertijicali  / ;    and,   as 
such,  h)  held  all  these  to  be  who  had  received 
certificates  under  our  law.    They  had  no  cer- 
tificate of  discharge  from  a  given  majority  of 
the  creditors;    and  were,  tlunrore,  what  the 
English  hw  called  'uncertijkali'd  bankrupts.^ 
Uo  said  the  bankrupt  systems  formed  the  crcd- 
ico;  s  into  a  i)artnership  for  the  man.agemcnt  of 
ihi:  debtor's  estate,  and  liis  discharge  from  debt ; 
and,  in  this  partnership,  a  given  );i:ijority  acted 
for  the  whole,  all  having  the  same  inteivst  in 
what  was  lost  or  saved ;  and,  therefore,  to  be 
i^overned  by  a  given  majority,  doing  what  was 
best  for  the'  whole.     Lut  even  to  this  there  were 
limitations.-    The  four-lifths  could  not  release 
the  debt  of  the  remaining  fifth,  except  upon  a 
certiticatc  of  integrity  from  the  commissioners 
who  tried  the  case,  and  a  final  approval  b}'  the 
Lord  Chancellor.    The  law  made  itself  party  to 
the  discharge,  as  it  does  in  a  case  of  divorce,  and 
for  the  sake  of  good  morals  ;  and  required  the 
judicial  certiticatc  of  integrity,  without  which 
the  release  of  foui  fifths  of  the  creditors  would 
not  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  other  fifth.    It 
is  only  in  this  waj'  that  Congress  can  act.    It 
can  only  act  according  to  the  established  princi- 
ples of  the  bankrujit  systems.    It  had  no  inhe- 
rent or  supreme  authority  over  debts.    It  could 
not  abolish  debts  as  it  pleased.     It  could  not 
confound  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  so 
get  hold  of  all  debts,  and  sweep  them  off  as  it 
pleased.    All  this  was  despotism,  such  as  only 
could  be  looked  for  in  a  government  which  had 
no  limits,  cither  (fi\  its  moral  or  political  {lowers. 
The  attempt  to  confound  insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  make  Congress  sujiremo  over 
both,  was  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  consti- 
tution, on  the  State  laws,  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  ou  public  morals,  which  the  history 


of  Europe  or  America  exhibited.  There  was 
no  parallel  to  it  in  Europe  or  America.  It  ^^ 
rcMidiation— universal  repudiation  of  all  delta 
-  a  d'o  will  of  the  debtor.  T!ie  law  was  sub 
v.-iKVi;)  of  civil  society;  and  he  caliod  npou 
I  'ongress,  the  State  legislatures,  the  Mn-.\  and 
Mate  judiciaries— and,  above  all,  the  iieonle-io 
brand  it  f  r  unconstitutionality  and  iminoralitv 
and  put  it  <'  'wn.  '    •' 

"  Mr.  B,  said  he  had  laid  do^vn  the  law,  Imt  ho 
would  refer  to  tha  for, ns  which  the  wi.-'d,,,,,  „f 
the  law  provided  for     \ecuting  itself.    'jJieso 
forms  were  the  hi-iie-i  evidences  of  tlit  Ja^- 
They  were  framed  by  men  leamcd  in  the  !   i_! 
approved  by  the  courts— and  studied  hv  the 
apprentices  to  the  law.     They  should  also  be 
studied  by  the  journeymen— by  the  urofessois 
—and  by  the  ermiiuMl  judges.     In  'this  case 
especially,  they  should  bo  so  studied.    Lunki 
ruptcy  was  a  branch  of  the  law  but  little  studied 
in  our  country.    The  mass  of  the  Cf.uiniunity 
were  iKiinforined  upon  it;  and  the  latitudina- 
rians,  who  could  find  no  limits  to  the  powur  of 
our  government  were  daringly  presuming  upon  I 
the  general  ignorance,  by  undertaking  to  con- 
found  bankrujitcy  and  insolvency,  and  claiinin" 
for  Congress  a  despotic  power  over  both.    This 
daring  attempt  must  be  chastised.    Cod'Toss  f 
must  be  driven  back  within  the  pale  of  thereon- 
stitution;  and  for  that  purpo.so,  the  principles! 
of  the  bankrupt  sy.steins  must  bo  made  kmnnl 
to  the  pcoidc.     'L'ho  forms  arc  one  ol  the  best  I 
modes  of  doing  this:  and  here  are  tli  '/.rw.tof  I 
a  bankrupt's  certificate  in  Great  Eiitain-fhol 
nnintry  from  which  our  constitution  bonwed I 
the  system.     [Mr.  I!,  then  read  from  .Jacob's I 
Law  Dictionary,  title  lianliruiitcij.  at  the  end! 
of  the  title,  the  three  forms  of  the  Cirtili«tes 
which  v.iie  necessary  to  release  a  dcbior  fiirjl 
his  debts.  J    'J'lio  first  form  was  that  of  the  com-l 
iiiissioiiers  who  examined  the  case,  nr.d  whol 
certified  to  the  integrity  of  the  baiikru]it.  audi 
that  he  had  conformed  in  all  particulars  to  theact.l 
The  second  form  was  that  of  the  certilicate  of  I 
four-fifths  of  his  creditors,  'allowing  ln\:ilok\ 
clischorged  from,  his  debts.''     The  third  wasl 
the  certificate  of  the  Lord  Chaiicelloi'.C'rtif.iiigj 
that  notice  of  these  twocerlilicates  liuviiii  (icen| 
published  for  twenty-one  days  in  the 
Gazette,  and  no  cause  being  shown  to  the  coaJ 
trary,  the  certificates  granted  by  the  coniniisJ 
sioners  and  by  the  creditors  we're  '  fo;//i>ffl<!/.f 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  could  the  debtor  be  dis-j 
charged  from  his  debts ;  and  with  a'.l  this,  ttf 
act  of  1800  in  the  United  States  pcifectlvaOTW 
only  taking  two-thirds  instead  of  fbuf-llfths  ofl 
the   creditors.      Congress  could  only  absokl 
debts  in  this  way,  and  that  among  tiie  profcl 
subjects  of  a  bankrupt  law :  and  the  moral  scnii 
of  the  community  must  revolt  against  aiiyatj 
tempt  to  do  it  in  any  other  fonn.    The  pri'senf 
act  was  repudiation — criminal  repudiation,  i 
far  as  any  one  chose  to  repudiate— and  mint  l 
put  down  by  the  community." 
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On  the  question  for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  Jlr. 
?ei\ton  took  occasion  to  show  it  to  be  an  in- 

5. -ion  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  over  the  ordi- 
ujn-rt  I  iiions  of  debtor  and  creditor  within  their 
ovrnliii  ■<,  and  a  means  of  cutinf;  up  estates  to 
(jii.  loss  1 1'  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  the 
'3ridinicnt  of  as.sijnecs,  \',\\o  nwko  the  scltlc- 
II.;  ■  of  tffe  estate  a  liH-long  business,  and  often 
jle'iicv  to  hiii  children, 

••  A  qiiei'tiou  cannot  ariso  between  two  nc' 
bors  about  a  dozen  of  eggs,  4vitlK)Ut  Ijcinp  ' 
to lio  taken  from  the  custody  of  tli»'  law 
States  aiul  broi!;^lit  up  to  the  federal  i 
Ami  no«.  when  tliis  (loctrmo  that  ^'isol 
inJ  bankruiitcy  are  tlio  t<ai,  «',  if  a  d   itii 
of  the  law  is  to  bo  contrived,  it  must  I't."  di 
confoniiity  with  sii"h  a  fallacy.    Tlu-  law     ..is 
proved  to  be  nothiiv;  but  n  great  insolvent  law, 
for  tlif  abolition  of  di  bts,  for  the  benefit  of 
(•.ebtor  ■•  and  would  it,  br   maintained  that  a 
permai    it  system  ought  to  be  built  up  on  such 
jfoum'.aiion  as  that? 

■•^omc  months  ago,  he  rea<l  in  a  Philadelphia 
paper  a  notice  to  creditor>  to  come  forward  for 
» dividend  of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  case 
of  bankruiitcy  pern  ling  under  the  old  law  of 
Ij'i'i.  .'iiici.'  the  year  1801.  And.  three  or  four 
fcs  .'0,  lie  read  a  ivitice  in  a  London  paper, 
calinj;  on  cr^'ditors  come  in  for  a  dividend  of 
EvMi.\t!is  of  a  penn\  in  the  pounii,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  pending  since  the  yeai'  1793.  Here 
has  been  a  case  where  the  w;isto  of  property 
has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years  in  England,  and 
jnotlier  case  where  it  has  been  going  on  in  this 
tountry  forty-one  or  forty-two  year.s.  lie  had 
bwn  liiinsclf  twenty-three  years  in  the  Si'nato, 
lad,  during  that  time,  various  elliirtsweri'  laadu 
to  revive  tlie  old  law  of  1800  in  oiue  shape  or 
other;  but  never,  till  last  sessio;i,  in  the  shape 
inivhich  tlie  present  law  passed.  And  how 
cottid  tliis  law  bo  expected  to  stand,  w  hen  even 
lliclaffof  1800  (which  was  in  reality  a  bauk- 
niptlaw)  could  not  stand ;  but  was,  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operation,  condemned  by  the  whole 
country  1 " 

The  passage  of  the  act  had  been  a  reproach  to 
Congress :  its  repeal  should  do  them  honor,  and 
Imore  the  people,  under  whose  manifest  and 
I  delormined  will  it  was  to  be  done.  The  repeal  bill 
readily  passed  the  Senate,  and  then  went  to  the 
House,  where  it  was  quickly  pas-sed,  and  under 
pressure  of  the  previous  question,  by  a  vote  128 
to  98,   The  history  of  the  passage  of  these  two 
Ueasures  (bankrupt  and  distribution)  each  of 
1  which  came  to  an  untimely  end,  is  one  of  those 
slativo  arcana  which  should  be  known,  that 
Imch  legislation  may  receive  the  reprobation 
j  thich  it  deserves.  The  public  only  sees  the  out- 
VoL.  II.— 30 


side  proceeding,  and  imagines  a  wise  and  patriotic 
motive  for  the  enactment  of  important  laws.  To<» 
oft  I  n  there  is  ncitlier  wisdom  nor  patriotism  in 
such  enactment,  but  bargain,  and  selfishness,  and 
duresse  of  circumstances.  So  it  wis  in  this  casa 
The  misconduct  and  misfortunes  of  the  banks, 
and  the  vices  inherent  in  paper  money,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  currency  of  the  country, 
had  filled  the  Union  with  pecuniary  distress,  and 
I'reated  an  immense  body  of  insolvent  debtors, 
'mated  by  some  at  five  luindred  thousand : 

il  these  were  clamorous  for  a  bankrupt 

'  ■  State  of  Mississppi  was  one  of  those 

y  afflicted  with  this  state  of  things,  and 

earnest  for  the  act.  Iler  condition  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  her  senators,  and  their 
votes  made  the  bankrupt  act,  and  passed  the 
fiscal  bank  through  the  Senate.  Such  are  the 
mysteries  of  legislation. 

A  bankrupt  act,  though  expressly  authorized 
by  the  constitution,  had  never  been  favored  by 
the  American  people.  It  was  tried  fifty  years 
ago,  and  condemned  upon  a  two  years'  experience. 
I'ersevering  cflbrts  had  since  been  made  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  to  obtain  another  act, 
but  in  vain.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes, 
expressed  at  the  last  session  that  he  served,  that 
no  act  framed  upon  the  principles  of  the  British 
system  would  ever  be  suitable  to  our  country — 
that  the  complex  and  expensive  machinery  of 
the  system,  so  objectionable  in  England,  where 
debtors  and  creditors  were  comparatively  near 
together,  would  be  intolerable  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  were  so  widely  separated, 
and  the  courts  so  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
land,  and  so  inconvenient  to  the  majority  of 
parties  and  witnesses.  lie  believed  a  simple 
system  might  be  adopted,  reducing  the  process 
to  a  transaction  between  the  debtor  and  his 
creditors,  in  which  courts  would  have  but  little 
to  do  except  to  give  effect  to  their  agreement. 
The  principle  of  his  plan  was  that  there  should 
bo  a  meeting  of  the  creditors,  cither  on  the 
invitation  of  the  failing  debtor,  or  the  summons 
of  a  given  number  of  creditor*;  and  when  to- 
gether, and  invested  with  power  to  examine  into 
the  debtor's  affairs,  and  to  examine  books  and 
take  testimony,  that  they  themselves,  by  a  given 
majority  of  t  wo-thirds  or  inree-fourths  in  value, 
should  decide  every  question,  make  a  pro  rata 
division  of  the  effects,  and  grant  a  certificate 
of  release:  the  release  to  be  of  right  if  the 
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effects  were  taken.  This  simple  process  would 
dispense  with  the  Tcxatious  question,  of  what 
constitutes  an  act  of  bankruptcy  ?  And  substi- 
tute for  it  the  broad  inquiry  of  failing  circum- 
stances—in  tlie  solution  of  which,  those  most 
interested  would  bo  the  judges.  It  would  also 
save  the  devouring  expenses  of  costs  and  fees, 
and  delays  equally  devouring,  and  the  commis- 
sioners that  must  bo  paid,  and  the  assignees 
who  frequently  become  the  boncflciarics  of  the 
debtor's  effects — taking  what  he  collects  for  his 
own  tees,  and  often  making  a  life  estate  of  it. 
Tuti  ertate  of  a  bankrupt,  in  the  hands  of'  an 
assignee,  Mr.  Randolph  was  accustomed  to  coll, 
"a  lump  of  butter  in  a  dog's  mouth  ; "  a  desig- 
nation which  it  might  sometimes  bear  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  swallowed;  but 
more  frequently  it  was  a  bono  to  gnaw,  and  to 
be  long  gnawed  before  it  was  gnawed  up.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  Benton  read  a  notice 
from  a  Philadelphia  paper,  published  while  this 
debate  was  going  on,  inviting  creditors  to  come 
forward  and  receive  from  the  assignee  n  divi- 
dend of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  under  the  old  act  of  1800 ;  also  a 
notice  in  a  London  f  :;pcr  for  the  creditors  to 
come  in  and  receive  a  dividend  of  five-sixths  of 
a  penny  in  the  pound  in  a  case  depending  since 
1793 — the  assignees  i-cspectivcly  having  been 
administering,  one  of  them  forty-one  years,  and 
the  other  fifty-two  years,  the  estate  of  the 
debtor ;  and  probably  collecting  ench  year  about 
as  much  as  paid  his  own  fees. 

The  system  has  become  nearly  intolerable  in 
England.  As  fur  hack  as  the  yenr  1817,  the 
British  Parliament,  moved  by  the  pervading  be- 
lief of  the  ii\justice  ond  abuses  under  their  bank- 
rupt laws,  appointed  a  commissioner  to  examine 
into  the  subject,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
investigation.  It  was  done;  and  such  a  mass 
of  iniquity  revealed,  as  to  induce  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  say  that  the  system  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  country — that  the  assignees  hod  no 
mercy  either  upon  the  debtor  or  his  creditors — 
and  that  it  wottM  bo  better  to  repeal  every  law 
on  the  subject.  The  system,  however,  was  too 
much  interwoven  with  tho  busincB;!  of  the 
country  to  be  abandoned.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  only  led  to  a  revision  of  the  laws 
and  attempted  ameliorations ;  tlie  whole  of 
which  were  disregarded  by  our  Congress  of 
1841,  as  were  the  principles  of  ail  previous 
bankrupt  acta  cither  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 


European  Oontment,  or  in  the  United  States, 
That  Congress  abandoned  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  bankrupt  systems— that  of  a 
proceeding  of  the  creditors  for  their  own  bene' 
fit,  and  made  it  practically  an  insolvent  law  at 
the  will  of  the  debtor,  for  the  abolition  of  hia 
debt  at  his  own  pleasure.  Iniquitous  in  itgelf 
vicious  in  its  mode  of  being  passed,  detested  by 
tho  community,  the  life  of  tho  act  was  short  and 
ignominious.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  it  would  be 
repealed  in  two  years :  and  it  was.  *Yet  it  was 
ardently  contended  for.  Crowds  attended  Con- 
gress to  demand  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
sent  up  tJieir  petitions.  The  whole  number  ot 
baokrupv*  was  stated  by  the  most  moderate  at 
one  hundred  thousand :  and  Mr.  Walker  declared 
in  his  place  that,  if  the  act  was  not  passed,  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  debtors  would  have  to  weat 
tho  chains  of  slavery,  or  be  exiled  from  their 
native  land. 


CHAPTER    CXI. 

MILITABY  ACADEMY  AND  ARMY  EXPKS8ESI 

The  instincts  of  the  people  "have  been  against 
this  academy  from  the  time  it  took  its  present 
form  under  the  act  of  1812,  and  those  subse- 
quent ond  subsidiary  to  it :  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  abolish  or  to  modify  it :  and  all 
unsuccessful — partly  from  the  intrinsic  difficul- 
ty of  correcting  any  abuse — partly  from  the 
great  number  interested  in  the  Academy  as  an 
eleemosynary  institution  of  which  they  hm 
the  benefit — and  partly  from  tho  wrong  way  in 
which  tho  reformers  go  to  work.  They  gen- 
erally move  to  abolish  the  whole  system,  and 
are  instantly  met  by  Washington's  recommen- 
dation in  favor  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  Wash- 
ington never  saw  such  an  institution  as  hot 
shelters  behind  his  name ;  and  possibly  wonld 
never  have  been  in  the  army,  except  as  a  pritate 
soldier,  if  it  had  existed  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  lie  never  i-ecommended  such  an  acade- 
my 08  we  have :  he  never  drcomcd  of  such  i 
thing :  ho  recommended  just  the  reverse  of  it, 
in  recommending  that  cadets,  serving  in  the 
field  with  tho  companies  to  wliich  they  mn  | 
attached,  and  receiving  the  pay,  clothing,  and 
ration  of  a  seifieant,  should  be  scut-such  of 
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them  as  showed  a  stomach  for  the  hardships!  as 
well  as  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  and  honors  of 
the  service,  and  who  also  showed  a  capacity  for 
the  two  higher  branches  of  the  profession  (engi- 
neering and  artillery) — to  West  Point,  to  take 
instruction  from  officers  in  these  two  brandies 
of  the  military  art :  and  no  more.  At  this  ses- 
sion one  of  the  usual  movements  was  made 
against  it — an  attack  upon  the  institution  in  its 
annual  appropriation  bill-,  by  moving  to", strike 
out  the  appropriation  for  its  support,  and  sub- 
stitute a  bill  for  its  abolition.  Mr.  Hale  made 
the  motion,  and  was  supported  in  it  by  several 
members.  Mr.  McKay,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  had  the  appropriation  bill  in 
charge,  felt  himself  bound  to  defend  it,  but  in 
doing  so  to  exclude  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
favorable  to  the  academy.  Begging  geni  leraen, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  their  motion,  he  v?ent  on 
to  say: 

"  He  was  now,  and  always  had  been,  hi  favor 
of  a  very  material  alteration  in  the  organization 
of  this  institution.    He  did  not  think  that  the 
government  should  educate  more  young  men 
than  wer^  necessary  to  fill  the  annual  vacancies 
in  ihc  army.    It  was  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
number  now  educated  was  more  than  the  aver- 
ajp  annnal  vacancies  in  the  army  required ;  and 
hence  the  number  of  supernumerary  second 
lieutenants — which  he  believed  was  now  some- 
thing lilve  seventy ;  and  would  be  probably 
thirty  more  the  next  year.    This,  however,  did 
not  present  the  true  state  of  the  question.    In 
a  single  year,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued 
from  the  war  department,  that  all  the  officers 
who  were  in  +he  civil  service  of  the  railroad  and 
canal  companies,  &c.,  should  join  their  respec- 
tive regiments,  there  were  upwards  of  oi;o  hun- 
dred resignations.    Now,  if  these  resigintions 
had  not  taken  place,  the  army  wouW  have  been 
overloaded  with  supernumerary  second   lieu- 
tenants.   He  was  for  reducing  the  number  of 
cadets,  but  at  the  same  time  would  make  a  pro- 
vision by  which  parents  and  guardians  should 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  their  sons  and 
wards  there  to  be  educated,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense.   This  (Mr.  M.  said)  was  the  system 
adopted  in  Qreat  Britain ;  and  it  appeared,  by 
i  document  he  had  in  his  hand,  that  there  were 
three  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  cadets, 
and  fifteen  oflBcers  educatpd  at  the  English  Mil- 
itary Academy,  at  a  much  less  expcnso  than  it 
rcnuired  to  educate  two  hundred  and  twenty 
cadets  at  West  Point.    He  agreed  with  much  of 
»hat  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Oon- 
Mcticut,  Mr.  Seymour,  that  it  would  bo  an  ame- 
lioration of  our  military  service,  to  open  the 
door  of  promotion  to  meritorious  non-commis- 
iioned  oBicers  and  privates.    Under  the  present 


system,  no  man  who  vras  a  non-commissioned 
ofBcer  or  private,  however  meritorious,  had  the  , 
least  chance  of  promotion.  It  was  true  that 
there  were  instances  of  such  men  getting  com- 
missions, but  they  were  very  rare ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  ranks  of  the  army 
were  tilled  with  some  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
country,  and  desertions  had  prevailed  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Mr.  McK.  here  gave  from 
the  documents,  the  number  of  annual  deser- 
tions, from  the  year  1830  to  1836,  showing  an 
average  of  one  thousand.  He  would  not  now, 
however,  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  would  re- 
serve his  remarks  till  the  bill  for  reorganizing 
the  academy,  which  he  understood  was  to  be 
reported  by  the  MiUtary  Committee,  should 
come  in." 

Jlr.  McKay  was  not  counted  among  the  ora- 
tors of  the  House :  Vie  made  no  pretension  to 
fine  speaking :  but  he  was  one  of  those  busi- 
ness, sensible,  upright  men,  who  always  spoke 
sense  and  reason,  and  to  the  point,  and^encral- 
ly  gave  more  information  to  the  House  in  a  few 
sentences  than  could  often  be  found  in  one  of 
the  most  pretentious  speeches.  Of  this  charac- 
ter were  the  remarks  which  he  made  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  in  the  four  statements  that  he 
made,  Jirst,  that  upwards  of  one  himdred  West 
Point  officers  had  resigned  their  commissions  in 
one  year  when  ordered  to  quit  civil  service  and 
join  their  corps;  secondly,  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  seventy  graduates  at  that  time  for 
whom  there  was  no  place  in  the  army ;  thirdly, 
that  at  the  English  Military  Academy,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  cadets  and  officers  were 
instructed  at  much  less  expense  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  \^ith  us ;  fourthly,  that  the 
annual  desertions  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  had  averaged  one  thousand  men  per  an- 
num for  six  years  together,  these  desertions  re- 
sulting from  want  of  promotion  and  disgust  at 
a  service  which  was  purely  necessary.  Mr. 
McKay  was  follow  \\  by  another  speaker  of  the 
same  class  with  himself — Mr.  Cave  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee ;  who  stood  up  and  said : 

"  That  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  bill  to 
be  reported  by  the  Military  Cfommittee,  which 
the  gentleman  referred  to,  would  bo  reached 
this  session  5  and  he  was  therefore  for  iflecting 
a  refonn  now  that  the  subject  was  before  them. 
He  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, und  submit  another,  to  the  following  tif- 
fect :  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  bill, 
or  hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  any  cadet         ifter  to  bo  ap- 
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pcinted  5  and  the  terms  of  service  of  those  who 
have  warrants  now  ii<  the  academy  shall  be 
held  to  cease  from  and  after  four  years  from 
the  time  of  their  respective  appointments.  The 
limitation  of  this  appropriation  now,  would  put 
an  end  to  the  academy,  unless  the  House  would 
act  on  the  propositions  which  would  bo  hereaf- 
ter made.  He  was  satisfied  it  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  he  would  at  once  abolish  it,  but  for 
the  remarks  of  his  friend  from  North  Carolina ; 
he  therefore  hoped  his  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  adopt  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  made." 

Mr.  Harralson,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Jlilitary  Affairs,  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  his  position  to  come  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  institution,  which  he  did  in  a  way 
to  show  that  it  was  indefensible.    Ho 

"  Intimated  that  that  committee  would  pro- 
pose some  reductions  in  the  number  of  cadets ; 
and  when  that  proposition  came  before  the 
House,  these  amendments  could  be  appropriate- 
ly offered.  The  proposition  would  be  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  cadets  to  the  wants 
of  the  army.  But  this  appropriation  should 
now  be  made ;  and  if,  by  any  reductions  here- 
after made,  it  should  be  found  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  institution,  the  bal- 
ance would  remain  in  the  Treasury,  and  would 
not  bo  lost  to  the  countrj\  He  explained  the 
circumstances  under  which,  in  1830,  some  per- 
sons educated  as  cadets  at  AVest  Point  became 
civil  engineers,  and  accepted  employment  on 
projected  lines  of  railroad ;  and  asserted  that 
no  class  of  our  countrymen  were  more  ready  to 
oljey  the  call  of  their  country,  in  any  exigency 
which  might  arise." 

Mr.  Orlando  Fir  ^f  3'^'"ois,  not  satisfied 

with  the  explanatio  .de  by  the  chairman  on 
military  affairs,  returned  to  the  chft-ge  of  the 
one  hunc'rcd  resignations  in  one  year;  and 
said: 

"lie  hid  listened  to  the  apology  or  excuse 
rendered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  an 
Military  Affairs,  for  the  cadets  who  resigned  in 
1836.  And  what  was  timt  excuse?  Why, 
forsooth,  though  they  had  been  educated  at  the 
government  expense,  yet,  because  they  could 
get  better  pay  by  embarking  in  other  pursuits, 
they  deserted  the  service  of  the  country  which 
had  educated  them,  and  prepared  them  for  her 
service.  He  did  not  intend  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee at  present,  but  ho  must  be  permitted  to 
say  to  those  who  were  in  favor  of  winding  up 
the  concern,  that  they  ought  not  to  vote  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  single  dollar  to  that  institution, 
unless  the  same  bill  contained  a  provision,  in 
language  as  emphatic  as  it  could  be  made,  de- 
•laring  that  this  odious,  detestable^  and  anito- 


cratic  institution,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close 
If  it  did  not  cost  this  government  a  sinrie  dol 
lar,  he  would  still  be  unwilling  that  it  shouM 
bo  kept  up.  He  was  not  willing  that  the  door 
of  promotion  should  be  shut  against  thp  hon^t 
and  deserving  soldier,  and  that  a  few  oandies 
and  band-box  heroes,  educated  at  that  iuBti* 
tntion,  should  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  all  th? 
offices.  Mr.  F.  adverted  to  the  present  condi 
tion  of  the  army.  It  was  filled  up,  he  said  bv 
foreigners.  Native  Americans,  to  whom  tWv 
should  naturally  look  as  the  defenders  of  the 
country,  were  deterred  from  entering  it  Tt 
would  be  well,  he  thought,  to  have  a  committee 
of  investigation,  that  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house  might  bo  disclosed,  and  its  abuses  brouuht 
to  light."  •  *= 

Mr.  Batjk,  of  Georgia,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, compelling  the  cadets  to  serve  ten  years 
and  keeping  up  the  number :  upon  which  Mr! 
Halo  remarked : 

"The  amendment  of  the   pea<.<!man  from 
Georgia  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  were 
not  officers  enough :    whereas  the  truth  was 
there  were  more  than  enough.    The  difficultv 
was,  there  were  already  too  many.    The  Array 
Register  showed  a  list  already  of  seventy  su- 
pernumeraries;   and  more  were  beipg  turned 
out  upon  us  every  year.    The  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  made  a  most  unhappy  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  educating  cadets  for  the 
army,  by  comparing  them  with  the  midshipmen 
in  tho  navy.    What  was  the  service  rendered 
by  midshipmen  on  board  our  national  vessels  ? 
Absolutely  none.    They  were  of  no  sort  ofu.se; 
and  precisely  so  was  it  with  these  cadets,  lie 
denied  that  General  Washington  ever  recom- 
mended a  military  academy  like  the  present  in- 
stitution ;  and,  if  ho  had  done  so,  he  would,  in- 
stead of  proclaiming  it,  have  endeavored  to 
shield  his  great  name  from  such  a  reproacli." 

The  movement  ended  as  usual,  in  showing 
necessity  for  a  reform,  and  in  failing  to  get  it. 


CHAPTER   CXII. 

EMIGRATION  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  KIVER,  ASD 
FOUNDATION  OP  ITS  SETTLEMENT  BY  AMEEI- 
CAN  CITIZENS:  FKEMONT'S  FIUST  EXrEDI- 
TION. 

The  great  event  of  carrying  the  Anglo-Saion 
race  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
planting  that  race  firmly  on  that  sea,  took  place  1 
at  this  time,  beginning  in  1842,  and  largely  ia-  j 
creasing  in  1843.    It  was  not  an  act  ( 
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qmment,  leading  the  people  and  protecting 
them;  but,  like  all  the  other  great  emigrations 
tod  settlements  of  that  race  on  our  continent, 
it  xns  the  act  of  the  people,  going  forward  with- 
out eoTemmcnt  aid  or  countenance,  establishing 
their  possession,  and  compelling  the  government 
to  follow  with  its  shield,  and  spread  it  over 
them.   So  far  as  the  action  of  the  government 
xtts  concerned,  it  operated  to  endanger  our  title 
to  the  Columbia,  to  prevent  emigratxi.,  and  to 
incur  the  loss  of  the  country.    The  first  great 
step  in  this  unfortunate  direction  was  the  treaty 
of  joint  occupation,  as  it  was  called,  of  1818 ;  by 
which  the  British,  under  the  fallacious  idea  of 
mutuality,  where  there  was  nothing  mutual, 
ireie  admitted  to  a  delusive  joint  occupation, 
irith  ourselves,  intended  to  be  equal — ^but  which 
quickly  became  exclusive  on  their  part :   and 
was  obliged  to  become  so,  from  the  power  and 
organization  of  their  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
already  flanking  the  country  and  ready  to  cross 
over  and  cover  it.    It  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
President  Monroe,  under  whose  administration 
this  unfortunate  treaty  was  made,  to  say  that, 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
View,  the  author  has  been  informed  by  General 
Jesup  (who  had  the  fact  from  Mr.  Monroe  him- 
lelfatthe  time),  that  his  instructions  had  not 
lothorizcd  this  arrangement  (which  in  fact  the 
commissioners  intimated  in  their  correspond- 
ence), and  only  after  much  hesitation  prevailed 
oa  himself  to  send  it  to  the  Senate.  That  treaty 
was  for  ten  years,"  and  the  second  false  step  was 
in  its  Indefinite  extension  by  another  of  1828,  un- 
til one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  should  give  no- 
tice for  its  discontinuance — the  most  insidious 
and  pernicious  of  all  agreements,  being  so  easy 
to  be  adopted,  and  so  hard  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
third  great  blunder  was  in  not  settling  the  Ore- 
gon question  in  the  Ashburton  negotiation,  when 
we  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment in  its  earnest  desire  to  induce  us  to  with- 
draw our  northeastern  boundary  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  surrender  a 
part  of  Maine  for  the  road  from  Halifax  to  Que- 
l  bee.  The  fourth  step  in  this  series  of  govern- 
mental blunders,  was  the  recommendation  of 
President  Tyler  to  discountenance  emigration 
toOregon,  by  withholding  land  from  the  emi- 
pints,  until  the  two  governments  had  settled 
Ibe  title— a  contingency  too  remote  to  bo  count- 
ed upon  within  any  given  period,  and  which 


every  year's  delay  would  make  more  difScult. 
The  title  to  the  country  being  thus  endangered 
by  the  acts  of  the  government,  the  saving  of  it 
devolved  upon  the  people — and  they  saved  it. 
In  1842,  incited  by  numerous  newspaper  publi- 
cations, upwards  of  a  thousand  American  emi- 
grants went  to  the  country,  making  their  long 
pilgrimage  overland  from  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri, with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks 
and  herds,  their  implements  of  husbandry  and 
weapons  of  defence— traversing  the  vast  inclined 
plane  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
crossing  that  barrier  (deemed  impassable  by 
Europeans),  and  descending  the  wide  slope 
which  declines  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific.  Six  months  would  be  consumed  in 
this  journey,  filled  with  hardships,  beset  by 
dangers  from  savage  hostility,  and  only  to  be 
prosecuted  in  caravans  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination. Tho  Bumcts  and  Applegates  from 
Missouri  wcro  among  the  first  leaders,  and  in 
1843,  some  two  thousand  more  joined  the  first 
emigration.  To  check  these  bold  adventurers 
was  the  object  of  the  government :  to  encourage 
them,  was  the  object  of  some  Western  members 
of  Congress,  on  whom  (in  conjunction  with  the 
people)  the  task  of  saving  the  Columbia  evi- 
dently devolved.  These  members  were  ready 
for  their  work,  and  promptly  bt  gan.  Early  in 
the  session,  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  from  Missouri, 
introfluced  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  of  which  these 
were  the  leading  provisions : 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorised  and  required  to  cause  to  be 
erected,  at  suitable  places  and  distances,  a  line 
of  stockade  and  blockhouse  forts,  not  exceeding 
five  in  number,  from  some  point  on  tho  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  rivers  into  the  best  pass  for  enter- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Oregon ;  and,  also,  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

"  That  provision  hereafter  shall  bo  made  by 
law  to  secure  and  grant  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  or  one  section  of  land,  to  every  white 
male  inhabitant  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  of 
the  ago  of  eighteen  years  and  upward,  who  sliall 
cultivate  and  use  the  same  for  five  consecutive 
years ;  or  to  his  heir  or  heirs-at-law,  if  such 
there  be,  in  case  of  his  decease.  And  to  every 
such  inhabitant  or  cultivator  (being  a  married 
man)  there  shall  bo  granted,  m  addition,  oue 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  tho  wife  of  said  hus- 
band, and  the  like  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  the  futlicr  for  each  child  under  tho 
ago  of  eighteen  years  he  rjay  have,  or  which 
may  bo  born  within  the  five  years  aforesaid. 

"  That  no  sale,  alienation,  or  contract  of  any 
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kind,  shall  be  valid,  of  such  lands,  before  the 
patent  is  issued  therefor;  nor  shall  the  same  be 
liable  to  be  taken  in  execution,  rr  bound  by  any 
judgment,  mortgage,  or  lien,  of  any  kind,  before 
the  patent  is  so  issued ;  and  all  pretended  alien- 
ations or  contracts  for  alienating  such  lands, 
made  before  the  issuing  of  the  patents,  shall  be 
null  and  void  against  the  settler  himself,  his 
wife,  or  widow,  or  against  his  heirs-at-law,  or 
against  purchasers,  after  the  issuing  of  the  pa- 
tent. 

"That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  appoint  two  additional  Indian 
agents,  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars 
each,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  (under  his  direction 
and  control)  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  with  any  or  every  Indian  tribe 
west  of  any  agency  now  established  by  law. 

"  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,,  That  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court  and  district  courts  of  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  over  that 
part  of  the  Indian  territories  lying  west  of  the 
present  limits  of  the  said  territory  of  Iowa,  and 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  any  State ;  and  also,  over  the  In- 
dian territories  comprising  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  country  between  them  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  fifty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  north  of  the 
forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  may  be  appointed  for  the  said 
territory,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
powers  as  now  provided  by  law  in  relation  to 
the  territory  of  Iowa :  Provided,  That  any  sub- 
ject of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  who 
shall  have  been  arrested  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  any  crime  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  same  re- 
mains free  and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain,  pursuant  to  stipulations  between  tiie 
two  powers,  shall  bo  delivered  up.  on  proof  of 
his  being  such  British  subject,  to  tne  nearest  or 
most  convenient  anthorities  having  cognizance 
of  such  offence  b^  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  purpose  of  bemg  prosecuted  and  tried  accord- 
ing to  such  laws. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  one 
associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
territory  of  Iowa,  in  additaon  to  the  number 
now  authorised  by  law,  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  bo  appointed,  to  hold  his  ofiBce 
by  the  same  tenure  and  for  the  same  time,  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation,  and  possess  all  the 
ffowers  and  authority  conferred  by  law  upon 


the  associate  judges  of  the  said  territory  tai 
one  ju^cial  district  shall  bo  organized  by  the 
said  supreme  court,  in  addition  to  the  exutine 
number,  in  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  this  act ;  and  a  district  court  shall  be 
held  in  the  said  district  by  the  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
said  court  shall  direct;  and  the  said  district 
court  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority 
vested  in  the  present  district  courts  of  the  said 
territory,  and  may,  in  like  manner,  appoint 
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"  Sec  4  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  in  and  for  the 
territories  described  m  the  second  section  of  this 
act,  shall  have  power  to  cause  all  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  ar- 
rested by  such  persons  as  they  shall  appoint  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  commit  such  offenders  to 
safe  custody  for  trial,  in  the  same  cases  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law  in  rclationtto  the 
Territory  of  Iowa ;  and  to  cause  the  offenders 
so  committed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  holding  of  a  district  court  for 
the  said  Territory  of  Iowa,  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient to  the  place  of  such  commitment,  there 
to  be  detained  for  trial,  by  such  persons  as  shall 
be  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  anyjud^eof 
the  supreme  court,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  said  Territory ;  or  where  such  offenders 
are  British  subjects,  to  cause  them  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  Brit- 
ish authorities,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and 
the  expenses  of  such  commitment,  removal,  and 
detention,  shall  bo  paid  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  by  law  in  respect  to  the  fees  of  the 
marshal  of  the  said  territory." 

These  provisions  are  all  just  and  neccssaiy 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  and 
carefully  framed  to  promote  emigration,  and  to 
avoid  collisions  with  the  British,  or  hostilities 
with  the  Indians.  The  land  grants  were  tlio 
grand  attractive  feature  to  the  emigrants:  tiie 
provision  for  leaving  British  offenders  to  Britisli 
jurisdiction  was  to  avoid  a  clash  of  jurisdictions, 
and  to  bo  on  an  equality  with  the  Britisli 
settlers  over  whom  the  British  Parliament  hid 
already  extended  the  laws  of  Canada;  and  the 
boundaries  within  which  our  settlers  were  to 
be  protected,  were  precisely  those  agreed  upon 
three  years  later  in  a  treaty  between  the  tiro 
powers.  The  provisions  were  all  necessary  for 
their  object,  and  carefully  framed  to  avoid  iniiW' 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  unfortunate  treaty  of 
1818 ;  but  the  bill  encountered  a  strenuous,  and 
for  a  long  time  a  nearly  balanced,  oppositi 
in  the  Senate — some  opposed  to  the  whole  ob<  j 
ject  of  settling  the  country  at  any  time-som 
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\o  its  present  settlement,  many  to  the  fear  of 
eoUigion  with  the  British  subjects  already  there, 
« infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  Mr.  Mc- 
SafBe  took  broad  ground  against  it. 

«For  whose  benefit  are  we  bound  to  pass  this 
bill?    Who  are  to  go  there,  along  the  line  of 
militarr  posts,  and  take  possession  of  the  only 
part  of  the  territory  fit  to  occupy — that  part 
lying  upon  the  sea-coast,  a  strip  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  in  width ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  rest  of  the  territory  consists  of 
mountains  almost  inaccessible,  and  low  lands 
which  are  covered  with  stone  and  volcinic  re- 
mains, whci-e  rain  never  falls,  except  during  the 
spring;  and  even  on  the  coast  no  rain  falls,  from 
April  to  October,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
jear  there  is  nothing  but  rain.    Why,  sir,  of 
what  use  will  this  be  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 
I  would  not  for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of 
snuff  for  the  whole  territory.    I  wish  to  God 
we  did  not  own  it  I  wish  it  was  an  impassable 
barrier  to  secure  us  against  the  intrusion  of 
others.    This  is  the  character  of  the  country. 
Who  are  we  to  send  there?    Do  you  think 
our  honest  farmers   in    Pennsylvania,  New 
orlc,  or  even  Ohio  or  Missouri,  will  abandon 
their  farms  to  go  upon  any  such  enterprise  as 
this?    God  forbid!  if  any  man  who  is  to  go 
to  that  country,  under  the  temptations  of  this 
bill,  was  my  child — if  he  waa  an  honest  indus- 
trious man,  I  would  say  to  him,  for  God's  sake 
do  not  go  there.    You  will  not  better  your  con- 
dition.   You  will  exchange  the   comforts   of 
home,  and  the  happiness  of  civilized  life,  for  the 
pains  and  perils  of  a  precarious  existence.    But 
if  1  hi>.d  a  son  whose  conduct  was  such  as  made 
him  a  fit  subject  for  Botany  Bay,  I  would  say 
in  the  name  of  God,  go.    This  is  my  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  settlement.    Now, 
what  arc  we  to  gain  by  making  the  settlement  l 
h  what  shape  are  our  expenditures  there  to  be 
returned  ?    When  are  wo  to  get  any  revenue 
from  the  citizens  of  ours  who  go  to  that  distant 
territory— 3,300  miles  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  it  from  the  sonator  from  Mis- 
souri 1  What  return  are  they  going  to  make  us 
for  protecting  them  with  military  posts,  at  the 
expense  at  the  outset  of  $200,000,  and  swelling 
hereafter   God  knows    how    much — probably 
equalling  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Florida 
war.  What  will  they  return  us  for  this  enormous 
expense,  after  wo  have  tempted  them,  by  this  bill, 
to  leave  their  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  to  go 
upon  this  wild  and  gambling  adventui'C,  in  which 
their  blood  is  to  bo  staked?" 

Besides  repulsing  the  country  as  worthless, 
Mr.  McDuffle  argued  that  there  was  danger  in 
taking  possession  of  it— that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  conflicted  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1818— and  that  Great  Britain,  though 
iesirous  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  would 


be  forced  into  war  in  defence  of  her  rights  and 
honor.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  equally  opposed  as 
his  oolleagae  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  not 
for  the  same  reasons.  Ue  deemed  th^  country 
well  worth  having,  and  presenting  great  com- 
mercial advantages  in  communicating  with 
China  and  Japan,  which  should  not  be  lost. 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  my  eloquent  and  able 
colleague  that  the  country  is  worthless.  Ho 
has  underrated  it,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate. 
It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  land,  it  is  true,  that  is 
barren  and  worthless ;  but  not  a  little  that  is 
highly  productive.  To  that  may  bo  added  its 
commercial  advantages,  which  will,  in  time, 
prove  to  be  great.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
important  events  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
having  recently  occurred  in  the  Eastern  portion 
of  Asia.  As  great  as  they  are,  they  arc  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  a  similar  character, 
which  must  follow  at  no  distant  day.  What 
has  taken  place  in  ChiuA,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  followed  in  Japan,  and  all  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  that  continent.  Their  ports,  like  the 
Chinese,  will  be  opened,  and  the  whole  of  that 
large  portion  of  Asia,  containing  nearly  half  of 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  globe,  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  be 
placed  within  the  pales  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can intercourse  and  civilization.  A  vast  market 
will  be  created,  and  a  mighty  impulse  will  bo 
given  to  commerce.  No  small  portion  of  the 
share  that  would  fall  to  us  with  this  populous 
and  industrious  portion  of  the  globe,  is  destined 
to  pass  through  the  ports  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of 
taking  the  circuitous  and  long  voysige  round 
Cape  Horn ;  or  the  still  longer,  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  mainly  because  I  place 
this  high  estimate  on  its  prospective  value,  that 
I  am  so  solicitous  to  preserve  jt,  and  so  adverse 
to  this  bill,  or  any  other  precipitate  measure 
which  might  terminate  in  its  loss.  If  I  thought 
less  of  its  valuCj  or  if  I  regarded  our  titjjp  less 
clear,  my  opposition  would  be  less  decided." 

Infraction  of  the  treaty  and  -.»nger  of  war — 
the  difiBculty  and  expense  of  defending  a  pos 
session  so  remote — the  present  e jipty  condition 
of  the  treasury — were  further  reasons  urged  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  favor  of  rejecting  the  bill ;  but 
having  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  saving  our 
title  to  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to 
6ho<7  his  mode  of  doing  so,  and  fell  upon  the 
same  plan  to  ripen  and  secure  our  title,  which 
others  believed  was  wholly  relied  upOn  by 
Great  Britain  to  ripen  and  secure  hers — Time  I 
an  element  which  only  worked  in  favor  of  the 
possessor ;  and  that  possessor  was  now  Great 
Britain.    On  this  head  be  said : 
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"  The  question  presents  itself,  how  shall  we 

Eresene  this  country  ?  There  is  only  one  means 
J  which  it  can  be ;  but  that,  fortunately,  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all — time.  IHme  is  acting 
for  us ;  and,  if  we  shall  hare  the  wisdom  to 
trust  its  operation,  it  will  assert  and  maintain 
our  right  with  resistless  force,  without  costing  a 
cent  of  money,  or  a  drop  of  blood.  There  is 
often  in  the  allairs  of  government,  more  effi- 
ciency and  wisdom  in  non-action,  than  in  action. 
All  we  want  to  effect  our  object  in  this  case,  is 
'a  wise  and  masterly  inactivity.'  Our  popula- 
tion is  rolling  towards  the  shores  of  the  Pacitic, 
with  an  impetus  greater  than  what  we  realize.  It 
is  one  of  those  forward  movements  which  leaves 
anticipation  behind.  In  the  period  of  thirty- 
two  years  which  have  elapsed  smce  I  took  my 
seat  m  the  other  House,  the  Indian  frontier  has 
receded  a  thousand  miles  to  the  West.  At  that 
time,  our  population  was  much  less  than  half 
what  it  is  now.  It  was  then  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  »  million  annually ; 
it  is  now  not  less  than  six  himdred  thousand; 
and  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  something 
more  than  three  per  cent,  compound  annually. 
At  that  rate,  it  will  soon  reach  the  yearly 
increase  of  a  million.  If  to  this  be  added,  that 
the  region  west  of  Arkansas  and  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  is 
occupied  by  half  civilized  tribes,  who  have  their 
lands  secured  to  them  by  treaty  (and  which 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  population  in  that 
direction),  and  that  this  great  and  increasing  tide 
will  be  forced  to  take  the  comparatively  narrow 
channel  to  the  north  of  that  river  and  south  of 
our  northern  boundary,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  strength  with  which  the  cur- 
rent will  run  in  that  direction,  and  how  soon  it 
will  reach  the  eastern  gorges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  will  soon — ^far  sooner  than  an- 
ticipated— reach  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be 
ready  to  pour  intj  the  Oregon  Territory,  when 
it  will  come  into  >-jr  possession  without  resist- 
ance or  struggle  >r,  if  there  should  be  resist- 
ance, it  would  be  /;>cble  and  ineffectual.  We 
would  thun  be  as  much  stronger  there,  compa- 
ratively, than  Great  Britain,  as  she  is  now 
stronger  than  we  are ;  and  it  would  then  be  as 
idle  in  her  to  attempt  to  assort  and  maintain 
her  exclusive  claim  to  the  territory  against  us, 
as  it  would  now  be  in  us  to  attempt  it  against 
her.  Let  us  be  wise,  and  abide  our  time,  and  it 
will  accomplish  all  that  we  desire,  with  far 
more  certainty  and  with  infinitely  less  sacrifice, 
than  we  can  without  it." 

Mr.  Calhoun  averred,  and  very  truly,  that  his 
opposition  to  the  bill  did  not  grow  out  of  any 
opposition  to  the  growth  of  tho  West — declared 
himself  always  friendly  to  the  interests  of  that 

eat  section  of  our  country,  and  referred  to  his 
course  when  he  was  Secretary  at  war  to  prove 

it: 


**!  go-back  to  the  time  when  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  W'ir  Department.  At  that  earlv 
period  I  turned  my  attention  particularly  to  the 
mterest  of  the  West.  I  saw  that  it  required 
increased  security  to  its  long  line  of  frontier 
and  greater  facility  of  carrying  on  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  quarter  and  to 
enable  it  to  dcvelope  its  resources— especially 
that  of  its  fur-trade.  To  give  the  requij^d 
security,  I  ordered  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
army  to  that  frontier ;  and  to  afford  facility  and 
protection  for  carrying  on  the  fur-trade  the 
military  posts  were  moved  much  higher  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouii  rivers.  Under  the 
increased  security  and  facility  which  these 
measures  afforded,  the  fur-trade  received 
preat  impulse.  It  extended  across  the  continent 
m  a  short  time,  to  tho  Pacific,  and  north  and 
south  to  the  British  and  Mexican  frontiers- 
yielding  in  a  few  years,  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Linn],  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars annually.  But  I  stopped  not  there.  I  saw 
that  individual  enterprise  on  our  part,  however 
great,  could  not  successfully  compete  with  the 
powerful  incorporated  Canadian  and  Hudson 
Bay  Companies,  and  that  additional  measures 
were  necessary  to  secure  permanently  our  fur- 
trade.  For  that  purpose  I  proposed  to  establish 
a  post  still  higher  up  tho  Missouri,  at  the  mouth 
of  tho  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  to  give  such 
unity,  and  efficiency  to  our  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  Indian  tribes  between  our  Western 
frontier  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  would  enable 
our  citizens  engaged  in  the  fiir-trado  to  compete 
successfully  with  tho  British  traders.  Had 
the  measures  proposed  been  adopted,  wo  would 
not  now  have  to  listen  to  tho  complaint,  so  fi'e- 
qucntly  uttered  in  this  discussion,  of  the  loss  0/ 
that  trade." 

The  inconsistent  argument  of  Mr.  McDuffie 
that  the  country  was  worthless,  and  yet  that 
Great  Britain  would  go  to  war'for  it,  was  thiie 
answered  by  Mr.  Linn : 

"  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  somewhat 
inconsistently  urges  that  the  country  is  bleak, 
barren,  volcanic,  rocky,  a  waste  always  flooded 
when  it  is  not  parched ;  ind  insists  that,  worth- 
less as  it  is,  Great  Britaiu  will  go  at  once  to  war 
for  it.  Strange  that  she  should  in  1818  have 
held  so  tenaciously  to  what  is  so  worthless! 
Stranger  still,  that  she  should  have  stuck  yet 
closer  to  it  in  1827,  when  she  had  had  still 
ampler  time  to  learn  the  bootlcssncss  of  the 
possession !  And  strangest  of  all,  that  she 
should  still  cling  to  it  with  the  grasp  of  death! 
Sir,  I  cannot  for  my  life  help  thinking  tha.  she 
and  the  senator  have  formed  a  very  different 
estimate  of  the  territory,  and  that  she  is  (as  she 
ought  to  be)  a  good  deal  the  better  informed. 
She  knows  well  its  soil  climate,  and  physical  re- 
sources, and  perfectly  comprehends  its  comme^ 
cial  and  geographical  importance.  And  knov- 
ing  all  this,  she  was  ready  to  sink  all  sense  of 
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jgiliee,  stifle  all  respect  for  our  clear  title,  and 
jluten  to  root  her  interests  in  the  soil,  so  as  to 
i^eoie  the  strong,  even  when  most  wrongful, 
title  of  possession." 

fbe  danger  of  waiting  for  Great  Britain  to 
itiengthen  her  claim  was  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Uqh,  by  what  had  happened  in  Maine.  In  1814 
the  proposed  to  purchase  the  part  she  wanted. 
She  afterwards  endeavored  to  negotiate  for  a 
rightofway  across  the  State.  Failing  in  that 
ittempted  negotiation,  as  in  the  offer  to  pur- 
duse,  she  boldly  set  up  a  claim  to  all  she  wanted 
-demanded  it  as  matter  of  right — and  obtained 
it  by  the  Ashburton  treaty — the  United  States 


p»ying 


Massachusetts  and  Maine  for  the  dis- 


inembercd  part.  Deprecating  a  like  result  from 
temporizing  measures  with  respect  to  Oregon, 
Hr. Linn  said: 

"So  little  before  1813  or  1814  did  Great 
Britain  ever  doubt  your  claim  to  the  lately  con- 
tested territory  in  Maine,  that  in  1814  she  pro- 
pped to  purchase  that  part  of  it  which  she  de- 
aiid.   She  next  treated  for  a  right  of  way.    It 
ns  refused ;  and  she  then  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
soiL  This  method  has  sped  no  ill  with  her ; 
for  she  has  got  what  she  wanted,  and  made  you 
PAT  FOB  IT.    Her  Oregon  game  is  the  same. 
She  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  strip  of  territory 
north  of  tlie  Oregon,  and  seems  determined  to 
pluck  it  from  us,  cither  by  circumvention  or 
force.   Aware  of  the  political  as  well  as  legal 
jdvimtagcs  of  possession,  sho  is  strengthening 
hers  in  every  way  not  too  directly  responsible. 
She  is  selecting  and  occupying  the  best  lands, 
the  most  favorable  sites.    These  sho  secures  to 
the  settlers  under  contracts.    For  any  counl-^r- 
ictioa  of  yours,  she  may  take,  and  is  taV  >:, 
possession  of  the  whole  territory.    She  has  ~.^' 
propriated  sites  for  mills,  manufactories,  and 
kms.   If  one  of  these  has  been  abandoned  for 
1  better,  she  reverts  to  it,  if  a  citizen  of  yours 
occupies  it,  and  ejects  him.   She  tells  her  people 
she  will  protect  them  in  whateves  they  have 
bid,  or  may  lay,  their  hands  upon.    If  she  can 
kgitmately  do  this,  why  may  not  we  ?    Is  this 
ijoint  occupation  of  which  she  is  to  have  the 
sole  benefit  ?    Ilad  you  as  many  citizens  there 
IS  she,  you  would  be  compelled  to  protect  them ; 
ind  if  you  have  not,  why  is  it  but  because  she 
keeps  them  off,  and  you  refuse  to  offer  them  the 
inducements  which  she  holds  out  1    Give  them 
I  prospective  grant  of  lands,  and  insure  them 
the  shelter  of  yoiw  laws,  and  they  will  soon  con- 
{regate  there  in  force  enough  to  secure  your 
rights  and  their  own." 

The  losses  already  sustained  by  our  citizens 

I  {ram  the  ravages  of  Indians,  incited  against  them 

by  the  British  Hudson  Bay  company,  wore 


stated  by  Mr.  Linn  upon  good  authority,  to  be 
five  hundred  men  in  lives  taken  in  the  first  tec 
years  of  the  joint  occupation  treaty,  and  half  a 
million  of  dollars  in  property  robbed  or  de- 
stroyed, besides  getting  exclusive  possession  of 
our  soil,  and  the  command  of  our  own  Indians 
within  our  own  limits :  and  he  then  contrasted 
this  backwardness  to  protect  our  own  citizens 
on  their  own  soil  with  the  readiness  to  expend 
untold  amounts  on  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  ;  and  even  in  going 
to  the  coast  oi^  frica  to  guard  the  freedom  of 
the  negro  race. 

"  Wherever  your  saiAi  whiten  the  sea,  in  no 
matter  what  clime,  against  no  matter  wnom, 
the  national  arm  stretches  out  its  protection. 
Every  where  but  in  this  imhappy  territory,  the 
persons  and  the  pursuits  of  your  citizens  are 
watched  over.    You  count  no  cost  when  other 
mterests  are  concerned,  when  other  rights  are 
assailed ;  but  you  recoil  here  from  a  trifling  ap- 
propriation to  an  object  of  the  highest  national 
importance,  because  it  enlists  no  sectional  in- 
fluence.   Contrast,  for  instance^  your  supineness 
about  the  Oregon  Territory,  with  your  alacrity 
to  establish,  for  guarding  the  slave  coast  and 
Liberia,  a  squadron  costing  ^000,000  annually, 
and  which  you  have  bound  yourself  by  treaty 
to  keep  up  for  five  years,  with  great  exposure 
of  lives  and  vessels.    By  stipulation,  eighty 
guns  (one-twelfth  of  your  force  afloat)  is  kept 
upon  this  service ;  and,  as  your  naval  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  about  seven  millions  a  year, 
this  (its  twelfth  part)  will  make,  in  five  years, 
three  millions  bestowed  in  watching  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  guarding  the  freedom  of  the  negro 
race !    For  this  you  lavish  millions ;  and  you 
!  grudge  ^100,000  to  the  great  American  and  nar 
•.  tional  object  of  tisserting  your  territorial  rights 
j  and  settling  your  soil.     You  grant  at  once  what 
furthers  the  slave  policy  of  a  rival  power,  and 
deny  the  means  of  rescuing  from  its  grasp  your 
own  property  and  soil." 

This  African  squadron  has  now  been  kept  up 
more  than  twice  five  years,  and  promises  to  bo 
perpetual ;  for  there  was  that  delusive  clause  in 
the  article,  so  tempting  to  all  temporizing  spirits, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  the  five  years,  the  squad- 
ron was  still  to  be  kept  up  until  the  United  States 
should  give  notice  to  terminate  the  article.  This 
idea  of  notice  to  terminate  a  treaty,  so  easy  to 
put  in  it,  and  so  di£Scult  to  be  given  when  en« 
tanglcment  and  use  combine  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  was  shown  to  be  almost  \vr.  possible  in 
this  treaty  of  joint  occupation  of  the  Columbia. 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  demanded  of  Mr.  Linn,  why 
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not  give  tho  notice  to  terminate  the  treaty  be- 
fore proceeding  to  settle  the  country  ?  to  which 
ho  answered : 

"  Tho  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn], lian  urged  that  we  should,  first  of  all, 
give  tlio  twelve  months'  notice  of  our  renuncia- 
tion of  the  treaty.  He  [Mr.  Linn]  could  only 
answer  that  he  had  repeatedly,  by  resolutions, 
urjied  that  course  in  former  years ;  but  always 
in  vain,  lie  had  ever  been  met  with  the  answer : 
'This  is  not  the  proper  time — wait.'  Mean- 
while, the  adverse  possession  was  going  on,  for- 
tifying from  year  to  year  the  British  claim  and 
the  British  resources,  to  make  it  good.  Mr. 
Madison  had  encourage<l  the  bold  and  well-ar- 
ranged scheme  of  Astor  to  fortify  and  colonize. 
He  was  dispossessed ;  and  the  nucleus  of  empire 
which  liis  establishments  formed,  passed  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  now 
the  great  instrument  of  English  nggi-andizcment 
in  tliat  quarter.  The  senator  insists  that,  by 
tho  treaty,  there  should  be  a  joint  possession. 
Bo  it  so,  if  you  will.  But  where  is  our  part  of 
this  joint  possession  ?  In  what  does  it  consist, 
or  has  it  consisted  ?  We  have  no  posts  there, 
no  agent,  no  military  power  to  protect  traders. 
Nay,  indeed,  no  traders  !  For  they  have  disap- 
peared before  foreign  competition ;  or  fallen  a 
sacriiicc  to  the  rille,  the  tomahawk,  or  the  scalp- 
ing knife  of  those  savages  whoip  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  can  always  make  the  instruments 
of  systematic  massacre  of  adventurous  rivals." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  at  large  in  defence  of  the 
bill,  and  first  of  the  clause  in  it  allotting  land 
to  tho  settlers,  saying : 

"  The  objections  to  this  bill  grew  out  of  the 
clause  granting  land  to  the  settlers,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  grants  themselves,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  coun- 
try, which  tho  grants  would  seem  to  imply. 
This  was  tho  objection ;  for  no  one  defended  the 
title  of  the  British  to  one  inch  square  of  the 
valley  of  Oregon.  Tho  senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Seviicr],  who  has  just  spoken,  had  well 
said  that  this  was  an  objection  to  the  whole  bill ; 
for  tho  rest  would  be  worth  nothing,  without 
these  grants  to  the  settlers.  Nobody  would  go 
there  without  the  inducement  of  land.  The 
British  had  planted  a  power  there — the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company — in  which  the  old  Northwest 
Company  was  merged ;  and  this  power  was  to 
them  in  the  New  World  what  tho  East  India 
company  was  to  them  in  the  Old  World:  it 
was  an  arm  of  the  government,  and  did  every 
thing  for  the  government  which  policy,  or  trea- 
ties prevented  it  from  doing  for  itself.  This 
company  was  settling  and  colonizing  the  Colum- 
bia for  the  British  government,  and  wo  wish 
American  citizens  to  settle  and  colonize  it  for 
us.  The  British  government  gives  inducement 
to  this  company.   It  gives  them  trade,  commerce, 


an  exclusive  charter,  laws,  and  national  protefc 
tion.  We  must  give  inducement  also ;  and  onr 
inducement  must  be  land  and  protection.  Grantg 
of  land  will  carry  settlors  there  ;  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tappan]  was  troadin"  in 
the  tracks  of  Mr.  Jefferson  (perhaps  -vithout 
having  read  his  recommendation,  altliough  he 
has  read  much)  when  he  proposed,  in  his  siwech 
of  yesterday,  to  plant  50.000  settkrs,  with  their 
50,000  rifles,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oregon.  Mr 
Jeft'erson  had  proposed  the  same  tliinii^in  rc<4id 
to  Louisiana.^  He  proposed  that  wo  should Vt- 
tle  that  vast  domain  when  we  acquired  it ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  that  donations  of  land  should 
be  made  to  the  first  30,000  settlers  wlio  should 
go  there.  This  was  the  right  doctrine,  and  the 
old  doctrine.  Tho  white  race  were  a  land-loving 
people,  and  had  a  right  to  possess  it,  bccauK 
they  used  it  acconling  to  the  intentions  of  the  • 
Creator.  The  white  race  went  for  land  and 
they  will  continue  to  go  for  it,  and  will  go  where 
they  can  get  it.  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
have  been  settled  by  them  in  this  way.  All  the 
States  of  this  Union  have  been  so  settled.  The 
principle  is  founded  in  their  nature  and  in  God'j 
command ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  obcyeA 
The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  a  vast  field  open 
to  the  settler.  It  is  ours,  and  our  people  are 
beginning  to  go  upon  it.  They  go  \indcr  the 
expectation  of  getting  land  ;  and  that  expecta- 
tion must  be  confirmed  to  them.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  confirm  it ;  and  if  it  fails  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  fails  in  all.  There  is  nothing  lelt  to 
induce  emigration ;  and  emigration  is  the  only 
thing  which  can  save  the  country  from  th« 
British,  acting  through  their  powerful  a^ent- 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company." 

Mr.  Benton  then  showed  from  a  report  of 
Miyor  Pilcher,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affiiirs, 
and  who  had  visited  the  Columbia  River,  that 
actual  colonization  was  going  on  there,  attended 
by  every  circumstance  that  indicated  ownership 
and  the  design  of  a  permanent  settlement.  Fort  I 
Vancouver,  the  principal  of  these  British  es- 
tablishment?, for  there  are  many  of  them  mthia 
our  boundaries,  is  thus  described  by  Major 
Pilcher : 

*'  This  fort  is  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  Coluni- 1 
bia,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  tlie  Jlultnomah, 
in  the  region  of  tide-water,  and  near  the  head 
of  ship  navigation.  It  is  a  grand  position,  both 
in  a  military  and  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
formed  to  command  the  whole  region  watttrf 
by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries.  Tiie  sur- 
rounding country,  both  in  climate  and  soil,  is 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population  |  and 
its  resources  in  timber  give  an)])Ie  facilities  for 
ship-building.  This  post  is  fortilied  with  can- 
non ;  and,  having  been  selected  as  tho  principal 
or  master  position,  no  pains  have  ten  sjiared 
to  strengthen  or  improve  it.    For  this  purpose 
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tbe  old  post  near  the  moutb  of  the  river  has 
lieen  abandoned.     About  one    hundred   and 
twenty  acres  of  ground  are  in  cultivation ;  and 
the  product  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com,  pota- 
toes, and  other  vegetables,  i.s  equal  to  what  is 
linown  in  the  best  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Domestic  animals  are  numerous — the  homed 
cattle  having  been  stated  to  mo  at  three  hun- 
dr«i ;  hogS)  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  propor- 
tion; also,  the  usual   domestic  fowls;   every 
thing,  in  fact,  indicating  a  permanent  establish- 
ment.   Ship-building  has  commenced  at  this 
place.    One  vessel  has  been  built  and  rigged, 
sent  to  sea,  and  employed  in  the  trade  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    I  also  met  a  gentleman,  on  my 
way  to  Lake  Winnipec,  at  the  portage  between 
the  Columbia  arid  Athabasca,  who  was  on  his 
way  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Fort  Colville,  with 
aroiistcr  ship-carpenter,  and  who  was  destined 
for  Fort  Vancouver,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  ship  of  considerable  burden.    Both  grist  and 
saw-mills  have  been  built  at  Fort  Vancouver: 
with  the  latter,  they  saw  the  timber  which  is 
needed  for  their  own  use,  and  also  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  upon  the  former, 
their  wheat  is  manufactured  into  flour.    And, 
from  all  that  I  could  Icam,  this  imjiortant  post 
is  silently  growing  up  into  a  colony ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  intended  as  a  future  military  and  na- 
ul  station,  which   was    not  expected  to  be 
delircred  up  at  the  expiration  of  the  treaty 
which  granted  them  a  temiwrary  and  joint  pos- 
EeseioD." 

Mr.  Benton  made  a  brief  deduction  of  our 
title  to  the  Columbia  to  the  49th  parallel  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  rapidly  traced  the 
Tarious  British  attempts  to  encroach  upon  that 
line,  the  whole  of  which,  though  earnestly  niailo 
and  perseveringly  continued,  failed  to  follow 
that  great  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Ho  thus  made  this 
deduction  of  title : 

'Louisiana  was  acquired  in  1803.  In  the 
Tcry  instant  of  signing  the  treaty  which  brought 
us  that  province,  another  treaty  was  signed  in 
London  (without  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
done  in  Paris),  fixing,  among  other  things,  the 
line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  treaty,  signed  by  Mr.  Rufus  King 
and  Lord  Hawkcsbury,  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  without  reference  to  the  Senate,  on 
account  of  the  fifth  article  (which  related  to  the 
lire  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi),  for  fear  it  might  com- 
promise the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana 
and  the  line  of  49  degrees.  In  this  negotiation 
cf  1803.  the  British  made  no  attempt  on  the 
line  of  the  49th  degree,  because  it  was  not  then 
known  to  them  that  we  had  acquired  Louisiana; 
wt  Mr.  Jefferson,  having  a  knowledge  of  this 


acquisition,  was  determined  that  nothing  ihonid 
be  done  to  compromise  our  rights,  or  to  unset- 
tle the  boundaries  established  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht. 

"  Another  treaty  wa^  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain  in  1807,  bet  .»'een  Messrs.  Jlohroe  and 
William  Pinckney  on  one  ^ide,  and  Lords  Hol- 
land and  Auckland  on  the  other.  The  English 
were  now  fully  possessed  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  acquired  Louisiana,  and  become  a  party  to 
the  line  of  49  degrees ;  and  they  set  themselves 
openly  to  work  to  destroy  that  line.  The  cot 
respondencQ  of  the  ministers  shows  the  perti 
nacity  of  these  attempts  ;  and  the  instractiona 
of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1818  (when  Secretary  of 
State,  under  Mr.  Monroe),  to  Messrs.  Rush  and 
Gallatin,  then  in  London,  charged  \^ith  negotia- 
ting a  convention  on  points  left  unsettled  at 
Ghent,  condense  the  history  of  the  mutual  pro- 
positions then  inade.  Finally,  an  article  was 
agreed  upon,  in  which  the  British  succcedetl  in 
mutilating  the  line,  and  stopjdng  it  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  treaty  of  1807  shared  the 
fate  of  that  of  1803,  but  for  a  different  reason. 
It  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Jcfl'erson,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Senate,  because  it  did  not  contain  an 
explicit  i-enunciation  of  the  pretension  of  im- 
pressment ! 

"At  Ghent  the  attempt  was  renewed:  the 
arrest  of  the  line  at  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
agreed  upon,  but  the  British  coupled  with  their 
proposition  a  demand  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  access  to  it  through  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  ;  and  this  de- 
mand occasioned  the  whole  article  to  be  omit- 
ted. The  Ghent  treaty  wa.s  signed  without  any 
stipulation  on  the  subject  of  the  lino  along  the 
49th  degree,  and  that  point  became  a  principal 
object  o{  the  ministers  charged  with  completing 
at  London,  in  1818,  the  subjects  unfinished  at 
Ghent  in  1814.  Thus  the  British  were  iigain 
foiled;  but,  true  to  their  design,  they  perse- 
vered and  accomplished  it  in  the  convention 
signed  at  London  in  1818.  That  convention 
arrested  the  line  at  the  mountains,  and  opened 
the  Columbia  to  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
British;  and,  being  nvtiiied  by  the  United 
States,  it  hcs  become  binding  and  obligatory 
on  the  country.  But  it  is  a  point  not  to  be 
overlooked,  or  undervalued,  in  this  case,  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1818  that  this  arrestation  of  tho 
line  took  place ;  that  up  to  that  period  it  was 
in  full  force  in  all  its  extent,  and,  consequently, 
in  full  force  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  a  com- 
plete bar  (leaving  out  all  other  barriers)  to  any 
British  acquisition,  by  discovery,  south  of  49 
degrees  in  North  America."  * 

The  President  in  his  message  had  said  that 
"informal  conferences"  had  taken  place  be- 
t\*^een  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  the 
subject  of  the  Columbia,  but  he  had  not  com- 
mimicatcd  them.     Mr.  Benton  obtained  a  call 
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of  the  Senate  for  them :  the  President  anatrcred 
it  was  incompatible  with  the  public  interest  to 
make  them  public.  That  was  a  strange  answer, 
seeing  that  all  claims  by  cither  party,  and  all 
negotiations  on  the  subjects  between  them, 
whether  concluded  or  not,  and  whether  suc- 
oesafUl  or  not  should  be  communicated. 

"  The  President,  in  his  message  recommend- 
ing the  peace  treaty,  informs  us  that  the  Co- 
lumbia was  the  subject  of  "informal  confer- 
ences "  between  the  negotiators  of  that  treaty ; 
'  but  that  it  could  not  then  be  included  among 
the  subjects  of  formal  negotiation.  This  was 
an  ominous  annunciation,  and  should  have  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  President  to  a  great  danger, 
[f  the  peace  mission,  which  came  here  to  settle 
every  thing,  and  which  had  so  much  to  gain  in 
the  Maine  boundary  and  the  African  alliance ; — if 
this  mission  could  not  agree  wth  us  about  the 
Columbia,  what  mission  ever  can  ?  To  an  inquiry 
from  the  Senate  to  know  the  nature  and  extent 
of  these  "informal  coiferences^  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  and  to  learn  the 
reason  why  the  Columbia  question  could  not 
have  been  included  among  the  subjects  of  formal 
negotiation — to  these  inquiries,  the  President 
answers,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest  to  communicate  these  things.  This 
is  a  strange  answer,  and  most  unexpected. 
We  have  no  political  secrets  in  our  country, 
neither  among  ourselves  nor  with  foreigners. 
On  this  subject  of  the  Columbia,  especially,  wo 
have  no  secrets.  Every  thing  in  relation  to  it 
has  been  published.  All  the  conferences  hereto- 
fore have  been  made  public.  The  protocols,  the 
minutes,  the  conversations,  on  both  sides,  have 
all  been  published.  The  Britifeh  have  published 
their  claim,  such  as  it  is:  we  have  published 
ours.  The  public  documents  arc  full  of  them, 
and  there  can  bo  nothing  in  the  question  itself 
to  require  secrecy.  The  negotiator,  and  not  the 
subject,  may  require  secrecy.  Propositions  may 
have  been  made,  and  listened  to,  which  no  pre- 
vious administration  would  tolerate,  and  which 
it  may  be  deemed  prudent  to  conceal  until  it 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  and  the  cry 
of  war  can  bo  raised  to  ravish  its  ratification 
from  us.  All  previous  administrations,  while 
claiming  the  whole  valley  of  the  Columbia,  have 
refused  to  admit  a  particle  of  British  claim  sou/A 
of  49  degrees.  Mr.  Adams,  under  Mr.  Monroe, 
peremptorily  refused  to  submit  any  such  claim 
even  to  arbitration.  The  Maine  boundary,  set- 
tled by  the  treaty  of  1783,  had  been  submitted 
to  arbitration ;  but  this  boundary  of  49  was  re- 
fused. And  now,  if,  after  all  this,  any  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  by  our  government  to  give 
np  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  I,  for  one,  6hall 
3ot  fail  to  brand  such  a  proposition  with  the 
name  of  treason." 

This  paragraph  was  not  without  point,  and 


even  inuendo.  The  north  bank  of  the  CoIoqU^ 
with  equal  rights  of  navigation  in  the  river  and 
to  the  harbor  at  its  mouth,  had  been  the  object 
of  the  British  fh>m  the  time  that  the  fur-trader 
and  explorer.  Sir  Alexander   McKenzie  Lad 
shown  that  there  was  no  river  and  harbor  suit- 
able to  commerce  and  settlement  north  of  that 
stream.    They  had  openly  proposed  it  in  negoti- 
ations :  they  had  even  gone  so  fur  as  to  tell  our 
commissioners  of  1818,  that  no  treaty  of  boun- 
daries could  be  made  unless  that  river  became 
the  line,  and  its. waters  and  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  made  common  to  both  nations—':  decla- 
ration which  should  have  utterly  forbid  the  idea 
of  a  joint  occupation,  as  such  occupation  was  ad- 
mitting an  equality  of  title  and  laying  a  founda- 
tion fora  division  of  the  territory.  This  cherish- 
ed idea  of  dividing  by  the  river  had  pervaded 
every  British  negotiation  since  1818.    It  was  no 
secret :  the  British  begged  it :   we  refused  it. 
Lord    Ashburton,  there   is   reason   to  know 
brought  out  the  same  proposition.    In  his  first 
diplomatic  note  he  stated  that  he  came  pn>. 
pared  to  settle  all  the  questions  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries ;  and  this  affair  of 
the  Columbia  was  too  large,  and  of  too  Ion" 
standing,  and  of  too  much  previous  negotiation 
to  have  been  overlooked.    It  was  not  oTer- 
looked.    The  President  says  that  tlier?  were 
conferences  about  it,  qualified  as  informal:  which 
is  evidence  there  would  have  been  formal  negoti- 
ation if  the  informal  had  promised  success.  The 
informal  did  not  so  promise;  and  the  reason 
was,  that  the  two  senators  from  Missouri  being 
sounded  on  the  subject  of  a  conventional  diri- 
sional  line,  repulsed  the  suggestion  with  an  \ 
earnestness  which  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  this 
knowledge  of  a  proposition  for  a  conventionil 
line  induced  the  indignant  language  which  those 
two  senators  used  on  the  subject  in  all  their 
speeches.    If  they  had  yielded,  the  valley  of  tie 
Coliunbia  would  have  been  divided;  for  that  is 
the  way  the  whole  Ashburton  treaty  was  made. 
Senators  were  sounded  by  the  American  negoti- 
ator, each  on  the  point  which  lay  ncvest  to 
him ;  and  whatever  they  agreed  to  was  put  into 
the  treaty.     Thus  the  cases  of  the  liberated 
slaves  at  Nassau  and   Bermuda  were  given 
up — the  leading  southern  senators  agreeing  tc 
it  beforehand,  and    voting  for  the  treaty  af- 
terwards.    The  writer  of  this  View  had  this 
fact  from  Mr.  Bagby,  who  refused  to  go  with 
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them,  wd  voted  agunst  the  ratification  of  the 

tieity. 

"This  pretension  to  the  Columbia  is  an  cn- 
doichment  upon  our  rights  an  i  possession.    It 
jj  a  continuation  of  the  cncroachmenta  which 
Gnat  Britain  systematically  practises  upon  us. 
Diplomacy  and  audacity  carry  her  throu.i'h,  and 
pin  her  position  after  position  upon  our  bor- 
ders.  It  ^  ^^  ^i""  ^'"'*  **'®  treaty  rf  1783  gave 
jj  a  safe  military  frontier.    Wo  have  been  los- 
ing it  ever  since  the  late  war,  and  are  still  losing 
it.  The  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Qhcnt 
took  from  us  the  islands  of  Grand  Alenan,  Campo 
Bello,  and  Indian  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
ind  which  command  the  bays  of  Fundy  and 
Pissamaquoddy.    Those  islands  belonged  to  us 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  the  laws  of  God 
ind  nature ;  for  they  are  on  our  coast,  and  within 
wading  distance  of  it.  Can  wo  not  wado  to  these 
islands  1    [Looking  at  senator  Williams,  who 
BiBwered, '  We  can  wade  to  one  of  them."]  Yes, 
fade  to  it !    And  yet  the  British  worked  them 
out  of  us ;  and  now  can  wade  to  us,  and  com- 
mand our  land,  as  well  as  our  water.    By  theao 
icquisitions,  and  those  of  the  late  treaty,  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  will  become  a  great  naval  station 
to  overawe  and  scourge  our  whole  coast,  from 
Jlune  to  Florida.    Under  the  same  commission 
of  the  Ghent  treaty,  she  got  from  us  the  island 
otBoisblanc,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River, 
ind  which  commands  that  river  and  the  entrance 
into  Lake  Erie.    It  was  ours  under  the  treaty 
ofl783;*it  was  taken  from  us  by  diplomacy. 
And  now  an  American  ship  must  pass  between 
the  mouths  of  two  sets  of  British  batteries— one 
on  Boisblanc ;  the  other  directly  opposite,  at 
Maiden ;  and  the  two  batteries  within  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  of  each  other.    Am  I  right 
IS  to  the  distance  1  [Looking  at  Senator  Wood- 
bridge,  who  answered,  '  The  distance  is  three 
hundred  yards.']    Then  comes  the  late  treaty, 
vhich  takes  from  us  (for  I  will  say  nothing  of 
what  the  award  gave  up  beyond  the  St.  John) 
the  mountain  frontier,  3,000  feet  in  height,  150 
miles  long,  approaching  Quebec  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Feather- 
Etonhaugh, 'commanding  all  their  communica- 
tions, and  commanding  and  overawing  Quebec 
itself,'   This  we  haTO  given  up ;  and,  in  doing 
EO,  have  given  up  our  military  advantages  in 
that  quarter,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  to  be  used  against  ourselves  in 
future  wars.    The  boundary  between  the  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  has  been 
altered  by  the  late  treaty,  and  subjected  us  to 
another  encroachment,  and  to  the  loss  of  a  mili- 
ury  advantage,  which  Great  Britain  guns.    To 
say  nothing  about  Pigeon  River  as  being  or  not 
being  the '  long  uike  ^o(  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  to 
say  nothing  of  that,  there  are  yet  two  routes 
commencing  in  that  stream — one  bearing  far  to 
the  south,  and  forming  the  large  island  called 
Hunter's.'  By  the  old  boundary,  the  line  went 


the  northern  route ;  by  the  new,  it  goes  to  tha 
south ;  giving  to  the  British  a  krge  scope  of  our 
territory  (which  is  of  no  great  value),  but  giving 
them,  also,  the  exclusive  possession  of  tlie  old 
route,  the  best  route,  and  the  one  commanding 
the  Indians,  which  is  of  great  importance.  The 
encroachment  now  attempted  upon  the  Colum- 
bia, is  but  a  continuation  of  this  system  of  en- 
croachments which  is  kept  up  against  us,  and 
which,  until  1818,  labored  even  to  get  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  by  laboring  to  make 
the  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  reach  its 
head  spring.  If  Great  Britain  had  succeeded  in 
getting  this  lino  to  touch  the  Mississippi,  she 
was  then  to  claim  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  her  doctrine 
in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Maine  and  the  river 
St.  John.  The  line  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  ia  another  instance  of  her  encroaching 
policy ;  it  has  been  mutilated  by  the  persever- 
ing efforts  of  British  diplomacy ;  and  the  break- 
ing of  that  lino  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  most  daring  of  all  her  encroachments — that 
of  the  Columbia  River." 

Tho  strength  of  the  bill  was  tested  'by  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  land-donation  clause, 
which  failed  by  a  vote  of  24  to  22,  The  bill 
was  then  passed  by  the  siinievote — the  yeas 
and  nays  being : 

"Yeas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Clayton,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  Linn,  Mc- 
Roberts,  Magnum,  Merrick,  Phe'ps,  Sevier, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker.  White,  Wilcox,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury,  Wrignt,  Young." 

"Nays. — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow, 
Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Choate,  Con- 
rad, Crafts,  Dayton,  Evans,  Graham,  Hunting- 
ton, McDuffie,  Miller,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons, 
Sprague,  Tallmadge,  Woodbridge." 

The  bill  went  to  the  House,  where  it  remauied 
unacted  upon  during  tho  session ;  but  the  effect 
intended  by  it  was  fully  produced.  The  vote 
of  the  Senate  was  sufficient  encouragement  to  tha 
enterprising  people  of  the  West.  Emigration 
increased.  An  American  settlement  grew  up  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  C  onventional  agree- 
ments among  themselves  answered  the  purpose 
of  laws.  A  colony  was  planted — had  planted 
itself— and  did  not  intend  to  retire  from  its 
position — and  did  not.  It  remained  and  grew ; 
and  that  colony  of  self-impulsion,  without  the 
aid  of  government,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  blun< 
ders,  saved  the  Territory  of  Oregon  to  the 
United  States :  one  of  the  many  events  which 
show  bow  little  the  wisdom  of  government  has 
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to  do  with  great  events  which  fix  the  fate  of 
oountries. 

Connected  with  this  emigration,  and  auxiliary 
to  it,  was  the  first  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Fremont  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  under- 
talien  and  completed  in  the  summer  of  1842 — 
upon  its  outside  view  the  conception  of  the 
government,  but  in  fact  conceived  without  its 
knowledge,  and  executed  upon  solicited  orders, 
of  which  the  design  was  unknown.  Lieutenant 
Fremont  was  a  young  officer,  appointed  in  the 
topographical  corps  from  the  class  of  citizens 
by  President  Jackson  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War.  lie  did  not 
enter  the  army  through  the  gate  of  West  Point, 
and  was  considered  an  intrusive  officer  by  the 
graduates  of  that  institution.  Having,  before 
his  appointment,  assisted  for  two  years  the 
learned  astronomer,  Mr.  Nicollet,  in  his  great 
survey  of  the  country  between  the  Missouri 
and  Alississippi,  his  mind  was  trained  to  such 
labor;  and  instead  of  hunting  comfortable 
berths  about  the  towns  and  villages,  he  solicited 
employment  in  the  vast  regions  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Col.  Abert,  the  chief  of  the  corps, 
gave  him  an  order  to  go  to  the  frontier  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  That  order  did  not  come  up 
to  his  views.  After  receiving  it  he  carried  it 
back,  and  got  it  altered,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains inserted  as  an  object  of  his  exploration, 
and  the  South  Pass  in  those  mountains  named 
as  a  particular  point  to  be  examined,  and  its 
position  fixed  by  him.  It  was  through  this 
Pass  that  the  Oregon  cmi[rration  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  the  exploration  Of  Lieutenant 
Frumont  had  the  double  dl'ect  of  fixing  an 
important  point  in  the  line  of  the  emigrants' 
travel,  and  giving  them  encouragement  from  the 
apparent  interest  which  the  government  took 
:n  their  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  the  gov- 
ernment, that  is,  the  executive  administration, 
knew  nothing  about  it.  The  design  was  con- 
ceived by  the  young  lieutenant :  the  order  for 
its  execution  was  obtained,  upon  solicitation, 
from  his  immediate  chief— importing,  of  course, 
to  be  done  by  his  order,  but  an  order  which  had 
ttd  conception  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  CXIII. 

LIEUTENANT   PK^MONT'S     FIRST    EXPEDITiOV 
BPEKCH,  AND  MOTION  OP  SENATOR  LINN       ' 

A  COMMUNICATION  was  received  from  the  War 
Department,  in  answer  to  a  call  heretofore 
made  for  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Fremont's 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Linn 
moved  thai  %  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate ;  and  also  that  one  thousand  extra  copies 
bo  printed. 

"  In  support  of  his  motion,"  Mr.  L.  said, "  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  a  very  iiiteresfc- 
ing  expedition  had  been  undertaken  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains^  ordered  by  Col.  Abert  chief 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  with  the  section 
of  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  executed  by  Lieu-  i 
tenant  Fr6mont  of  the  topographical  engineers  ' 
The  object  of  the  expdition  was  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  rivers  and  country  between 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  especially  to  examine 
the  character,  and  ascertain  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  South  Pass,  the  great  crossin» 
place  to  these  mountains  on  the  way  to  the 
Oregon.  All  the  objects  of  the  expedition  hare 
been  accomplished,  and  in  a  way  to  be  beneficial 
to  science,  and  instructive  to  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  useful  to  the  government.  ' 

"Supplied  with  the  best  astronomial  and 
barometrical  instruments,  well  qualified  to  use 
them,  and  accompanied  by  twenty-five  voya- 
geurs,  enlisted  for  the  purpose  at  St.  Louis,  and 
trained  to  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  tiio 
prairies  and  the  mountains,  Mr.  f  rdmont  Icfttiie 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  on  the  frontiers  of  Jlij- 
souri,  on  the  10th  of  June ;  and,  in  the  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  four  months  returned 
to  the  same  point,  without  an  accident  to  a 
man,  and  with  a  vast  mass  of  useful  observa- 
tions, and  many  hundred  specimens  in  botany 
and  geology. 

"  in  executing  his  instructions,  Mr.  Fremont 
proceeded  up  the  Kansas  River  far  enough  is 
ascertain  its  character,  and  then  crossed  over  to 
the  Great  Platte,  and  pursued  that  river  to  its 
source  in  the  mountains,  where  the  Sweet  Water 
(a  head  branch  of  the  Platte)  issues  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  South  Pass.  He  reached 
the  Pass  on  the  8th  of  .\ugust,  and  describes  it 
as  a  wide  and  low  depression  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  ascent  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  liili  on 
which  this  Capitol  stands,  and  whea'  a  plainly 
beaten  wagon  road  leads  to  the  Oregon  tiiroupli 
the  valley  of  Lewis's  River,  a  fork  of  tlio  Co- 
lumbia, lie  went  tlirough  tlie  Pass,  and  siir 
the  head-waters  of  tiie  Colorado,  of  the  (lull' 
of  California ;  and,  leaving  the  valkys  to  iniliil;e 
a  laudable  curiosity,  and  to  make  some  u  i!  li 
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observations,  and  attended  by  four  of  his  men, 
he  climbed  tne  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  ^loun- 
lains  until  then  untrodden  by  any  known  human 
l^ing ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  August,  looked  down 
npon  ic3  and  snow  some  thousand  feet  below, 
ind  traced  in  the  distance  the  valleys  of  the 
riTers  which,  taking  their  rise  in  the  same  ele- 
vated ridge,  flow  in  opposite  directions  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  Mississippi.  From 
that  ultimate  point  he  retumed'by  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Platte,  following  the  stream  in  its 
irhole  course,  and  solving  all  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  its  navigability,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows. 

"Over  the  whole  course  of  this  extended 
route,  barometrical  observations  were  made  by 
Mr.  Fremont,  to  ascertain  elevations  both  of  the 
plans  and  of  the  mountains ;  astronomical  ob- 
servitions  were  taken,  to  ascertain  latitudes  and 
longitudes ;  the  face  of  the  country  was  marked 
a  arable  or  sterile ;  the  facility  of  travelling. 
jndthe  practicability  of  routes,  noted ;  the  grand 
features  of  nature  described,  and  some  presented 
in  drawings;  military  positions  indicated;  and 
J  large  contribution  to  geology  and  botany  was 
made  in  the  varieties  of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  grasses,  and  rocks  and  earths,  which 
were  enumerated.  Drawings  of  some  grand  and 
striking  points,  and  a  map  of  the  whole  route, 
illustrate  the  report,  and  facilitate  the  under- 
standing of  its  details.  Eight  carts,  drawn  by 
two  mules  each,  accompanied  the  expedition ;  a 
tact  which  attests  the  facility  of  travelling  in  this 
Mst  region.  Herds  of  buflaloes  furnished  sub- 
sistence to  the  men ;  a  short,  nutritious  grass, 
sustained  the  horses  and  mules.  Two  boys 
(one  of  twelve  years  of  ago,  the  other  of 
eighteen),  besides  the  enlisted  men,  accompanied 
the  expedition,  and  took  their  share  of  its  hard- 
ships; which  proves  that  boys,  as  well  as  men, 
are  able  to  traverse  the  country  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

'The result  of  all  his  observations  Mr.  Fre- 
mont had  condensed  into  a  brief  report — enough 
to  make  a  document  of  ninety  or  one  hundred 
pages;  and  believing  that  this  document  would 
be  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  country,  and 
beneficial  to  science,  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
goTernraent.  I  move  the  printing  of  the  extra 
number  which  has  been  named. 

"In  making  this  motion,  and  in  bringing  this 
report  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate,  I  take  a  great 
pleasure  in  noticing  the  activity  and  importance 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau.  Under  its  skil- 
ful and  vigilant  head  [Colonel  Abort],  numerous 
valuable  and  incessant  surveys  are  made ;  and 
tmass  of  information  collected  of  the  highest 
iniportanco  to  the  country  generally,  as  well  as 
to  the  military  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Tliis  report  proves  conclusively  that  the  country, 
k  Bcvcral  hundred  miles  from  tho  frontier  of 
Missouri,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile ; 
riteraato  woodland  and  prairie,  and  certain  por- 
tions well  Buppliod  with  water.    It  also  proves 


that  the  yalley  of  the  riyer  Platte  has  a  very 
rich  soil,  affording  great  &cilities  for  emigrants 
to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mounttuns. 
"  The  printing  was  oracred." 


CHAPTER    CXIV. 

OKEQON  COLONIZiTION  ACT :  MB.  BENTOITS 
SPEEOU. 

f . 

Mr.  Benton  said :  On  one  point  there  is  una- 
nimity on  this  floor ;  and  that  is,  as  to  tho  title 
to  tho  country  in  question.  All  agree  that  the 
title  is  in  the  United  States.  On  another  point 
there  is  division ;  and  that  is,  on  the  point  of 
giving  ofifcnco  to  England,  by  granting  the  land 
t8  our  settlers  which  the  bill  proposes.  On  this 
point  we  divide.  Some  think  it  will  offend  her 
— some  think  it  will  not.  For  my  part,  I  think 
she  will  take  offence,  do  what  we  may  in  rela- 
tion to  this  territory.  She  wants  it  herself,  and 
means  to  quarrel  for  it,  if  she  does  not  fight  for 
it.  I  think  she  will  take  offence  at  our  bill, 
and  even  at  our  discussion  of  it.  The  nation 
that  could  revive  the  question  of  impressment 
in  1842 — which  could  direct  a  peace  mission  to 
revive  that  quebcion — the  nation  that  can  insist 
upon  the  right  of  search,  and  which  was  ready 
to  go  to  war  with  us  for  what  gentlemen  call  a 
few  acres  of  barren  ground  in  a  frozen  region — 
tho  nation  that  could  do  these  things,  and  which 
has  set  up  a  claim  to  our  territory  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  our  own  continent,  must  bo  ripe 
and  ready  to  tako  offence  at  any  thing  that  we 
may  do.  I  grant  that  she  will  tako  offence; 
but  that  is  not  the  question  with  me.  Has  she 
a  right  to  take  offence  ?  That  is  my  question ! 
and  this  being  decided  in  the  negative,  I  neither 
fear  nor  calculate  consequences.  I  take  for  ihy 
rule  of  action  the  maxim  of  President  Jackson 
in  his  controversy  with  France — ask  nothing 
but  what  is  right,  submit  to  nothing  wrong, 
and  leave  tho  consequences  to  God  and  the 
country.  That  maxim  brought  us  safely  and 
honorably  out  of  our  little  difllculty  with 
Franco,  notwithstanding  tho  fears  which  so 
many  then  entertained ;  and  it  Avill  do  the  same 
with  Gi-eat  Britain,  in  spite  of  our  present  ap- 
prehensions. Courage  will  keep  her  off,  fear 
will  bring  her  upon  us.    The  assertion  of  our 
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rights  will  command  her  respect ;  the  fear  to 
Msert  them  will  bring  us  her  contempt.  The 
question,  then,  with  me,  is  the  question  of  right, 
and  not  of  fear !  Is  it  right  for  us  to  make 
these  grants  on  the  Columbia?  Has  Great 
Britain  just  cause  to  bo  offended  at  it  7  These 
are  my  questions ;  and  these  being  answered  to 
my  satisfaction,  I  go  forward  with  the  grants, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  follow  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  fear  of  Great  Britain  is  pressed  upon  us ; 
at  the  same  time  her  pacific  disposition  is  en- 
forced and  insisted  upon.     And  here  it  seems 
to  me,  that  gentlemen  fall  into  a  grierous  incon- 
sistency.   While  they  dwell  on  the  peaceable 
disposition  of  Great  Britain,  they  show  her 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  us  for  nothing,  or  even 
for  our  own !     The  northeastern  boundary  is 
called  a  dispute  for  a  few  acres  of  barren  land 
in  a  frozen  region,  worth  nothing ;  yet  we  are 
called  upon  to  thank  God  Almighty  and  Dunicl 
Webster  for  saving  us  from  a  war  about  these 
few  frozen  and  barren  acres.     Would  Great 
Britain  have  gone  to  war  with  us  for  these  few 
acres  7  and  is  that  a  sign  of  her  pacific  temper? 
The  Columbia  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
ours ;    yet  gentlemen  fear  war   with    Great 
Britain  if  we  touch  it — worthless  as  it  is  in 
their  eyes.     Is  this  a  sign  of  peace  ?    Is  it  a 
pacific  disposition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  for 
what  is  our  own ;  and  which  is  besides,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  not  worth  a  straw  ?    Is 
this  peaceful  ?    If  it  is,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  hostile. '   The  late  special  minister  is 
said  to  have  come  here,  bearing  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  in  his  hand.    Granting  that  the  olive 
branch  was  in  one  hand,  what  was  in  the  other  ? 
Was  not  the  war  question  of  impressment  in  the 
other  ?  also,  the  war  question  of  search,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ?  also,  tho  wa;*  question  of  the 
Columbia,  which  be  refused  to  include  in  the 
peace  treaty  ?    Were  not  these  three  war  ques- 
tions in  the  other  hand  ? — to  say  nothing  of  tho 
Caroline ;  for  which  he  refused  atonement ;  and 
the  Creole,  which  ho  says  would  have  occa- 
sioned the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  if  named  in  it. 
All  these  war  questions  were  in  the  other 
hand ;  and  the  special  mission,  having  accom- 
plished its  peace  object  in  getting  possession  of 
the  military  frontiers  of  Maine,  has  adjourned 
all  tho  war  questions  to  London,  where  wo  may 
follow  them  if  we  ploaae.    But  there  is  one  of 


these  subjects  for  which  we  need  not  g- 1 
don — the  Creole,  and  its  kindred  cases.  ;  ;;a 
conference  of  Lor*  Ashburton  with  the  aholi- 
tion  committee  of  New  York  shows  that  tiiat 
question  need  not  go  to  London — tliat  England 
means  to  maintain  all  her  grounds  on  the  sub- 
jcct  of  slaves,  and  that  any  treaty  iuconsistcnt 
with  these  grounds  would  be  rejected.  This  is 
what  he  says : 

"  Lord  Ashburton  said  that,  when  the  dele- 
gation came  to  read  his  correspondence  with 
Sir.  Webster,  they  would  see  that  he  had  taken 
all  possible  care  to  prevent  any  injury  being 
done  to  the  people  of  color ;  that,  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  introduce  an  article  including  cases 
similar  to  that  of  the  Creole,  his  government 
would  never  have  ratified  it,  as  they  will  adhere 
to  the  great  principles  they  have  so  long  avowed 
and  maintained ;  and  that  the  friends  of  the 
slave  in  England  would  be  very  watchful  to  dee 
that  no  wrong  practice  took  place  under  the 
tenth  article." 

This  is  what  his  lordship  said  in  New  York, 
and  which  shows  that  it  was  not  want  of  in- 
structions to  act  on  the  Creole  case,  as  alleged 
in  Mr.  Webster's  correspondence,  but  want  of 
inclination-  in  the  British  government  to  settle 
the  case.  The  treaty  would  have  been  rejected, 
if  the  Creole  case  had  been  named  in  it ;  and  if 
wo  liad  had  a  protocol  showing  that  fact,  I  pre- 
sume the  important  note  of  Lord  Ashburton 
would  have  stood  for  as  Uttle  in  the  eyes  of 
other  senators  as  it  did  in  mine,  and  that  the 


treaty  would  have  found  but  few  supporters. 
The  Creole  case  would  not  bo  admitted  into  the  j 
treaty ;  and  what  was  put  in  it,  is  to  give  the 
friends  of  the  slaves  in  England  a  right  to  I 
watch  us,  and  to  correct  our  wrong  practices 
under  the  treaty !    This  is  what  the  protocol 
after  tho  treaty  informs  us ;  and  if  we  iiad  had 
a  protocol  before  it,  it  is  probable  tliat  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this  confcrena 
with  tho  New  York  abolitionists.    Be  that  u 
it  may,  the  peace  mission,  with  its  oliTe  branch 
in  one  hand,  brought  a  budget  of  war  questioni 
in  the  other,  and  has  carried  them  all  back  to 
London,  to  become  the  subject  of  future  nego- 
tiations.   All  these  subjects  are  pregnant  with 
danger.    One  of  them  will  force  itself  upon  in 
in  five  years — the  search  question— which  m 
have  purchased  off  for  a  time ;  and  when  tho  I 
purchase  is  out  we  must  purchase  again,  or  sub- 1 
mit  to  be  searched,  or  resist  with  arms,  I  re- 1 
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pelt  it:  the  pacific  England  has  a  budget  of 
^  questions  now  in  reserve  for  us,  and  that 
vre  cannot  escape  them  by  fearing  war.  Neither 
lations  nor  individuals  ever  escaped  danger  by 
(wring  it.  They  must  face  it,  and  defy  it.  An 
jandonment  of  a  right,  for  fear  of  bringing  on 
u,  attack,  instead  of  keeping  it  off,  will  inevita- 
gy  bring  on  the  outrage  that  is  dreaded. 

Other  objections  are  urged  to  this  bill,  to 
ffhich  I  cannot  agree.    The  distance  is  objected 
to  it   It  is  said  to  be  eighteen  thousand  miles 
by  water  (around  Cape  Horn),  and  above  three 
thousand  miles  by  land  and  water,  through  the 
continent.     Granted.     The  very  distance,  by 
Cape  Horn,  was  urged  by  mc,  twenty  years 
1^0,  as  a  reason  for  occupying  and  fortifying 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.    My  argument  was, 
that  we  had  merchant  ships  and  ships  of  war  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  that  these  vessels 
rnre  twenty  thousand  miles  from  an  Atlantic 
port;  that  a  port  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  was  indispensable  to  their  safety ;  and 
that  it  would  be  suicidal  in  us  to  abandon  the 
port  we  have  there  to  any  power,  and  especial- 
jr  to  the  most  formidable  and  domineering  na- 
ni  power  which  the  world  ever  saw.    And  I 
instanced  the  case  of  Commodore  Porter,  his 
prizes  lost,  and  his  own  ship  eventually  cap- 
tared  in  a  neutral  port,  because  wo  had  no  port 
o(  our  own  to  receive  and  shelter  him.     The 
twenty  thousand  miles  distance,  and  dangerous 
and  tempestuous  capo  to  be  doubled,  were  with 
me  arguments  in  favor  of  a  port  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and,  as  such,  urged  on  this 
Soor  near  twenty  years  ago.     The  distance 
through  the  continent  is  also  objected  to.    It  is 
aid  to  exceed  three  thousand  miles.    Granted. 
Bat  it  is  further  than  that  to  Africa,  where  we 
propose  to  build  up  a  colony  of  negroes  out  of 
our  recaptured  Africans.    Our  eighty-gun  fleet 
it  to  carry  her  intercepted  slaves  to  Liberia :  so 
nys  the  correspondence  of  the  naval  captains 
(M  and  Paine)  with  Mr.  Webster.    Hunting 
in  couples  with  the  British,  at  an  expense  of 
money  (to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  lives  and 
ps)  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
I  Dum,  to  recapture  kidnapped  negroes,  we  are  to 
cany  them  to  Liberia,  and  build  up  a  black 
colony  there,  four  thousand   miles   from  us, 
while  the  Columbia  is  too  far  off  for  a  white 
I  tolony !    The  English  are  to  carry  their  re- 
I  doemed  captives  to  Jamaica,  and  make  appreu- 
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ticcs  of  them  for  life.  We  are  to  cany  oure  to 
Liberia ;  and  then  we  must  go  to  Liberia  to  pio< 
tect  and  defend  them.  Liberia  is  four  thousand 
miles  distant,  and  not  objected  to  on  account  of 
the  distance ;  the  Columbia  is  not  so  far,  and 
distance  becomes  a  formidable  objection. 

The  expense  is  brought  forward  as  another 
objection,  and  repeated,  notwithstanding  the 
decisive  answer  it  has  received  from  my  col- 
league.   He  has  shown  that  it  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  expense  of  the  African  squadron ;  that 
this  squadron  is  the  one-twelfth  part  of  our 
whole  naval  establishment,  which  is  to  cost  ui 
seven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  that 
the  annual  cost  of  the  squadron  must  be  near 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  its  expenm 
for  five  years  three  millions.    For  the  forts  in 
the  Oregon — forts  which  are  only  to  be  stock- 
ades and  block-houses,  for  security  against  the 
Indians — for   these   forts,  only  one   hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  a;>propriated ;    being  the 
sixth  part  of  the  annual  expense,  and  the  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  expense,  of  the  African 
fleet.    Thus  the  objection  of  expense  becomes 
futile  and  ridiculous.    But  why  this  everlasting 
objection  of  expense  to  every  thing  western? 
Our  dragoons  dismounted,  because,  they  say, 
horses  are  too  expensive.    The  vv^isiem  riven 
unimproved,  on  account  of  the  expense.     No 
western  armory,  because  of  the  expense.    Yet 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  millions,  for  the 
African  squadron ! 

Another  great  objection  to  the  bill  is  the  land 
clause — the  grants  of  land  to  the  settler,  his 
wife,  and  his  children.  Gentlemen  say  they 
will  vote  for  the  bill  if  that  clause  is  stricken 
out ;  and  I  say,  I  will  vote  against  it  if  that 
clause  is  stricken  out.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  whole 
streligth  and  essence  of  the  bill.  Without 
these  grants,  the  bill  will  be  worth  nothing. 
Nobody  will  go  three  thousand  miles  to  settle 
a  new  country,  unless  he  gets  land  by  it.  The 
whole  power  of  the  bill  is  in  this  clause ;  and  if 
it  is  stricken  out,  the  friends  of  the  bill  will 
give  it  up.  They  will  give  it  up  now,  and  wait 
for  the  next  Congress,  when  the  full  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  under  the  new  census,  will 
be  in  power,  and  when  a  more  auspicious  re- 
sult might  bo  expected. 

Time  is  invoked,  as  the  agent  that  h  to  help 
us.  Gentlen^an  object  to  the  present  time,  re- 
fer us  to  the  future,  and  beg  us  to  wait,  and 
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rely  upon  time  and  negotiations  to  accom- 
plish M  our  wishes.  Alas !  time  and  negotia- 
tion have  been  fatal  agents  to  us,  in  all  our  dis- 
cussions with  Great  Britain.  Time  has  been 
constantly  working  for  her,  and  against  us. 
She  now  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Columbia ;  and  all  she  wants  is  time,  to  ripen 
her  possession  into  title.  For  above  twenty 
years — from  the  time  of  Dr.  Floyd's  bill,  in 
1820,  down  to  the  present  moment — the  present 
time,  for  vindicating  our  rights  on  the  Colum- 
bia, has  been  constantly  objected  to ;  and*  we 
were  bidden  to  wait.  Well,  we  have  waited : 
and  what  have  we  got  by  it  ?  Insult  and  de- 
fiance ! — a  declaration  from  the  British  minis- 
ters that  large  British  interests  have  grown  up 
on  the  Columbia  during  this  time,  which  they 
will  protect ! — and  a  flat  refusal  from  the  olive- 
branch  minister  to  include  this  question  among 
those  which  his  peaceful  mission  was  to  settle ! 
No,  sir;  time  and  negotiation  have  been  bad 
agents  for  us,  in  our  controversies  with  Great 
Britain.  They  have  just  lost  us  the  military 
frontiers  of  Maine,  which  we  had  held  for  sixty 
years ;  and  the  trading  frontier  of  the  North- 
west, which  we  had  held  for  the  same  time. 
Sixty  years'  possession,  and  eight  treaties,  se- 
cured these  ancient  and  valuable  boundaries: 
one  negotiation,  and  a  few  days  of  time,  have 
taken  them  from  us  I  And  so  it  may  bo  again. 
The  Webster  treaty  of  1842  has  obliterated  the 
great  boundaries  of  1783 — placed  the  British, 
their  fur  company  and  their  Indians,  within  our 
ancient  limits  :  and  I,  for  one,  want  no  more 
treaties  from  the  hand  which  is  always  seen  on 
tl>e  side  of  the  British.  I  go  now  for  vindicat- 
ing our  rights  on  the  Columbia ;  and,  as  the 
first  stop  towards  it,  passing  this  bill,  and  mak- 
ing these  grants  of  land,  which  will  soon  place 
the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rifles  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  will  be  our  efiectivo 
negotiators. 


CHAPTER    CXV. 

NAVY  PAT  AND  EXPENSES:  PROPOSED  EBDTTO. 
TION:  SPEECH  OF  MB.  MEUIWETHER.  mt 
OEOEOIA:  EXTEACT8. 

Mr.  Meriwether  said  "tuat  it  was  from  no 
hostihty  to  the  service  that  he  desired  to  reduce 
the  pay  of  the  navy.  It  had  been  increased  in 
1835  to  meet  the  increase  ot'  labor  elsewhere 
&c ;  and  a  decline  having  rjikcn  place  there  ho 
thought  a  corresponding  decline  should  take 
place  in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  navv.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  this  House  called  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a  statement  of 
the  pay  allowed  each  ofiBcer  previous  to  the  act 
of  1835.  From  the  answer  to  that  resolution 
Mr.  M.  derived  tha  facts  which  ho  should  state  I 
to  the  House.  He  was  desirous  of  gettin"  the 
exact  amount  received  by  each  grade  of  officers 
to  show  the  precise  increase  by  the  act  of  1835 
Aided  by  that  report,  the  Biennial  Register  of 
1822,  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  1822,  furnishing  the  estimates  forthe'fuU 
pay  and  full  rations '  of  each  grade  of  officers  he 
was  enabled  to  present  the  entire  facts  accurately. ' 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  classification  of  offi- 
cers was  different  from  what  it  has  been  since- 
but,  as  far  as  hke  services  have  been  rendered 
imder  each  classification,  the  comparative  pay  is  I 
presented  under  each.  Previous  to  1835,  the  py  I 
of  the '  commanding  officer  of  the  navy'  was  §100 1 
per  month,  and  sixteen  rations  per  day,  valued  at  1 
25  cents  each  ration ;  which  amounted, '  full  pay  I 
and  full  rations,'  to  ^2,6C0  per  annum.  The  I 
same  officer  as  senior  captain  in  service  receives  I 
now  ^4,500 ;  while  '  on  leave,'  ho  receives  I 
$3,500  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  'captain I 
commanding  a  squadron'  received  the  same  pay! 
as  the  commanding  otliccr  of  the  navy,  and  thel 
same  rations;  amounting,  in  all,  to  §2,(J0fl;I 
that  same  officer,  exercising;  the  same  command,! 
receives  now  $4,000.  Before  1835,  a  captaini 
commanding  a  vessel  of  32  puns  nnd  upwardsj 
received  $100  per  month  and  eight  rations  perl 
day — being  a  total  of  $1,930  per  anniim;  acap-l 
tain  commanding  a  vessel  of  20  and  under  32  guns,  I 
received  $75  per  month  and  six  ratioas  pcrdayl 
— amounting  to  $1,447  50  jwr  annum.  Sincel 
1835,  these  same  captains,  when  peiformijigl 
these  same  duties,  receive  $3,500 ;  and  whenat| 
home,  by  their  firesides,  '  waiting  order?,'  n 
ceive  $2,500  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  'mai 
ter  commanding'  received  $C0  per  month andl 
five  rations  per  day — amounting  to  $1,170  perl 
annum.  Since  that  time,  the  samo  ofUccr,  iol 
sea  service,  receives  $2,500  per  annum;  atothen 
duty,  $2,100  per  annum ;  and  '  waiting  orders,] 
$1,800  per  annum.  Before  1835,  aMieutenanlj 
commanding '  received  $50  per  month  and  foui 
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tttiona  per  day ;  wbinh  amounted  to  $9C5  per 
lonum.    Since  that  time,  the  same  o£9cer  re- 
ceives, for  similar  services,  $1,800  per  annum. 
Before  1835,  a  lieutenant  on  other  duty  received 
C40  per  month,  and  three  rations  per  day — 
^mounting  to  $!7  61  per  annum.  Since  that  time, 
for  the  same  services,  that  same  officer  has  re- 
ceived §1,500  per  annum ;  and  when  '  waiting 
oriers,'  §1,200  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  mid- 
BJiipman  received  !$19  per  month  and  one  ration 
per  day— making  $319  25  per  annum.    Since 
that  time,  a  passai  mipshipman  on  duty  received 
8"50  per  annum ;  if  '  waiting  orders,'  $600 ;  a 
midshipman  received,  in  sea  service,  $400 ;  on 
other  duty,  $350 ;  and  '  waiting  orders,'  $300 
per  annum.    Surgeons,  before  1835,  received 
cjO  per  month  and  two  rations  per  day — 
amounting  to  $787  50 ;  they  now  receive  from 
51,000  to  $2,700  per  annum.    Before  1835,  a 
I  schoolmaster '  received  $25  per  montli  and  two 
ntions  per  day ;  now,  under  the  name  of  a  pro- 
teor^  he  receives  $1,200  per  annum. 

"  Before  1835,  a  carpenter,  boatswain,  and  gun- 
ner i«ceived  $20  per  month  and  two  rations  per 
day— making  $427  50  each  per  annum ;  they 
now  receive,  if  employed  on  a  ship-of-the-line, 
g"50,  on  a  frigate  $(i00,  on  other  duty  $500, 
jiid '  waiting  orders '  $300  per  annum.  A  simi- 
lirincrease  has  been  made  in  the  pay  of  all  other 
officers.  The  pay  oi  seamen  has  not  been  en- 
larged, and  it  is  proposed  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  In 
Severn  instances,  an  officer  idle, '  waiting  orders,' 
receives  more  pay  now  than  one  of  similar  grade 
received  during  the  late  war,  when  he  exposed 
ills  life  in  battle  in  defence  of  his  country.  At 
tiie  navy-yards  the  pay  of  officers  was  greater 
than  at'sea.  Before  1835,  a  captain  command- 
ant received  far  pay,  rations,  candles,  and  ser- 
Tants'hire,  $3,013  per  aimum,  besides  fuel;  the 
same  ofScer,  for  the  same  services,  receives  now 
5(3,500  per  annum.  A  master  commandant  re- 
ceived $1,408  per  aniaim,  with  fuel ;  the  same 
officer  now  receives  $2,100  per  annum.  A  lieu- 
tenant received  $877,  with  fuel ;  the  same  officer 
receives  now  $1,500.  At  naval  stations,  before 
the  act  of  1835,  r  captain  received  $2,600  per 
inmini ;  he  now  receives  $3,500  per  annum.  A 
lieutenant  received  $761  per  annum,  and  ho 
Donr  ireceived  $1,500  per  annum.  Before  and 
since  the  act.  of  1835,  quarters  were  furnished 
the  officers  at  navy  yards  and  stations.  Before 
that  time,  the  pay  and  emoluments  were  esti- 
mated for  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  appropriated 
for  us  pay ;  and  the  foregoing  statements  are 
tiicen  from  the  actual '  estimates '  of  the  navy 
department,  and,  as  such,  show  the  whole  pay 
and  emoluments  rpceived  by  each  officer. 
'^  The  effect  of  tliis  increase  of  pay  has  bccnrc- 
iliied  prejudicially  in  more  ways  than  one.  In 
the  year  1824.  tiiere  were  afloat  in  the  navy,  404 
|nns;  in  1843,  946  guns.  The  cost  of  the  item 
of  pay  alone  for  each  gun,  then,  was  $2,360 ; 
DOW  the  cost  is  $3,500. 
'^Ihe'naval  Bei-vice  has  become,  to  a  great  ex- 


tent, one  of  ease  and  of  idleness.  The  high  pay 
has  rendered  its  offices  mostly  sinecures ;  hence 
the  great  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  ofB- 
cers.  Every  argument  has  been  used,  every  en- 
treaty resorted  to,  to  augment  that  corps.  We 
have  seen  the  eitect  of  this,  that  in  one  year 
(1841)  there  were  added  13  captains,  41  com- 
manders, 42  lieutenants,  and  163  midshipmen, 
without  any  possibly  conceivable  cause  for  the 
increase ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  these  ap- 
pointments were  made,  there  were  20  captains 
'waiting  orders,'  and  B  'on  leave;'  26  com- 
nanders  'waiting  orders,'  and  3  'on  leave;' 
103  lieutenants  '  on  leave  and  waiting  orders,' 
and  16  midshipmen  'on  leave  and  waiting  or- 
ders.' The  pay  of  officers  'waiting  orders' 
amounted,  during  the  year  ls41,  to  $261,000 ; 
and  now  the  amount  required  for  the  pay  of  that 
same  idle  corps,  increased  by  a  useless  and  un- 
necessary increase  of  the  mvy,  is  $395,000! 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that,  under  tlie  old 
pay  in  1824,  there  were  28  captains,  4  of  whom 
were  '  waiting  orders,'  of  30  commanders,  only 
7  wore  '  waiting  orders.'  Under  the  new  pay, 
in  1843,  there  are  G8  captains,  of  whom  38  are 
'  waiting  orders ; '  97  commanders,  of  whom  57 
are  '  waiting  orders  and  on  leave.'  The  item  of 
pay,  in  1841,  amounted  to  $2,335,000,  and  we 
are  asked  to  appropriate  for  the  next  twelve 
months  $3,333,139.  To  give  employment  to  as 
many  officers  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend grratly  our  naval  force;  increasing  the 
number  of  our  vessels  in  commission  largely, 
and  upon  every  station,  notwithstanding  our 
commerce  is  reduced,  and  we  are  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  have  actually  purchased  our 
peace  from  the  only  nation  from  which  we  ap- 
prehended difficulty. 

"  It  was  stated  somewhere,  in  some  of  the  re- 
ports, that  the  appropriation  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  courts-martial  in  the  navy 
would  be,  this  year  $50,000.  This  was  a  very 
large  amount,  when  contrasted  with  the  service. 
Tho  disorderly  conduct  of  the  navy  was  noto- 
rious— no  one  could  defend  it.  The  country 
was  losing  confidence  in  it  daily,  and  becoming 
more  unwilling  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation 
to  foster  or  sustain  it.  A  few  years  since,  its 
expenditures  did  not  exceed  four  millions  and  a 
half:  they  are  now  up  to  near  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  Its  expense  is  greater  now  than  during 
the  late  war  with  ^lagland.  Notwithstanding 
the  unequivocal  declarations  of  Congress,  at  the 
last  session,  against  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  in  favor  of  its  reduction,  the  Secretary 
passes  all  unheeded,  and  moves  on  in  his  bold 
career  of  folly  and  extravagance,  without  abid- 
ing for  a  moment  any  will  but  Iiis  own. 
Nothing  more  can  bo  hoped  for,  so  long  as  the 
navy  has  such  a  liost  of  backers,  urging  its  in- 
crease and  extravagance — from  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest  too  often.  The  axe  should  be  laid 
at  once  to  the  root  of  tho  evil :  out  down  the 
pay,  and  it  will  not  then  be  sought  afler  sc 
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much  as  a  convenient  resort  for  idlers,  who  seek 
the  ofiBces  for  pay,  expecting  and  intending  that 
but  Httle  servico  shall  be  rendered  in  return,  be- 
cause but  very  little  is  needed.  The  salaries  are 
far  beyond  any  compensation  paid  to  any  other 
oflScer  of  government,  either  State  or  Federal, 
for  corresponding  services.  A  lieutenant  re- 
ceives higher  pay  than  a  very  largo  majority  of 
the  judges  of  the  highest  judicatories  known  to 
the  States;  a  commander  far  surposse-}  them, 
and  equals  the  salaries  of  a  majority  o**  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States.  Remove  tb-  temptation 
which  high  pay  and  no  labor  t  '  ^sent,  and  you 
will  obviate  the  evil.  Put  down  the  salaries  to 
whore  they  were  before  the  year  1835.  and  you 
will  have  no  greater  eifort  after  its  omces  than 
you  had  before.  So  long  as  the  salaries  are 
higher  than  similar  talents  can  command  in 
civil  life,  so  long  will  applicants  Hock  to  the 
navy  for  admission,  and  the  constant  tendency 
will  be  to  increase  its  expenses.  The  policy  of 
our  government  is  to  keep  a  very  small  army 
and  navy  during  time  of  peace,  and  to  insure 
light  taxes,  and  to  induce  the  preponderance  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  authorities.  In  time 
of  peace  we  shall  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  sus- 
taining an  efficient  navy,  as  we  always  have 
done.  In  time  of  war,  patriotism  will  call  forth 
our  people  to  the  service.  Those  who  would 
no»  heed  this  call  are  not -wanted;  for  those 
who  fight  for  pay  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
light  for  those  who  will  pay  the  best.  The 
navy  cannot  complain  of  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion ;  for  its  pay  was  increased  in  view  of  the 
increasing  value  of  labor  and  property  through- 
out the  whole  country.  No  other  pay  was 
increased ;  and  why  should  not  this  be  reduced  I 
— not  the  whole  amount  actually  increased,  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  increase '?  It  is  due 
to  the  country ;  and  no  one  should  object.  We 
!ue  now  supporting  the  government  on  borrowed 
money.  The  revenues  will  not  bo  sufficient  to 
support  it  hereafter;  and  reduction  has  to  take 
pi  •*  sooner  or  later,  and  upon  sonic  one  or  all 
<>:  .ae  departments.  Upon  which  ought  it  to 
fall  more  properly  than  on  that  which  has  been 
defended  against  the  prejudices  resulting  from 
the  high  prices  which  have  recently  fallen  upon 
every  department  of  labor  and  property  ? 

"  By  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed, 
there  will  be  a  permanent  and  annual  saving  of 
about  .$400,000  in  the  single  item  of  pay.  And 
from  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  treasury, 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  might,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  bo  saved ;  more  especially  since  by 
I'.ie  late  British  treaty  concluded  at  this  place, 
an  annual  increase  is  to  bo  made  to  tho  navy 
expenditures  of  some  $000,000,  as  it  is  stated^  to 
keep  a  useless  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  estimates  for  pay  for  the  present  year 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  last  year.  Wo  ap- 
propriated for  tho  last  year's  service  for  pay, 
itc,  $2,335,000.  The  sum  asked  for  the  same 
service  this  year  is  $2,953,130.    Besides,  there 


is  the  sum  of  $380,000  asked  for  clothintr-i 
new  appropriation,  never  asked  for  before,  xha 
clothing  for  seamen  being  paid  for  by  them- 
selves,  so  much  of  the  item  of  pay  as  was  neces^ 
sary  had  hitherto  been  expended  in  clothing  for 
them,  which  was  received  by  thorn  in  lieu  of 
money.  Now  a  separate  fund  is  asked,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  pay,  and  will  increase  that  item  so 
much,  making  a  sum-total  of  $3,333,139 ;  whicli 
is  an  excess  oi  $998,139  over  and  above  that 
appropriated  for  tho  like  purpose  last  session 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  says  that  his 
plan  of  keeping  the  ships  sailing  over  the  occaii 
(where  possibly  no  vessel  can  or  will  see  them  and 
where  the  people  with  whom  we  trade  can  nrer 
learn  any  thing  of  our  greatness,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  our  ships  from  their  ports  bein" 
kept  constantly  sailing  from  station  to  station] 
will  'require  larger  squadrons  than  we  have 
heretofore  employed.'    He  then  s.itcs  that  his 
estimates  are  prepared  fci-  squadrons  M]\i.  thi^ 
large  and  expensive  i.ale.   '  This,'  he  says  'it  is 
my  duty  to  do,  submitting  to  Congress  to  de- 
termine » hether,  under  the  circumstances  so 
large  a  fcrce  can  properly  bo  put  in  commission 
or  not.    If  the  condition  of  the  .reasufywill 
warrant  it  (of  which  they  are  the  judges)  J 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  lari^st 
force  estimated  for.'    It  is  well  known  that  "the 
condition  of  the  treasury  will  not  warrant  this 
force.    ^V'e  must  fall  back  upon  the  force  of  last 
year,  as  the  ultimalum  that  can  be  sustainei 
Our   appropriations  for    pay  last   3'car  wcro 
$1,000,000  less  than  those  now  asked  for.  This 
can  be  cut  off  without  prejudice  to  the  service  • 
and  with  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  salarie.!! 
$1,400,000  can  be  saved  from  waste,  and  applied 
to  sustain  a  depleted  treasury.   Increase  U  now 
unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

"  A  portion  of  the  home  squadron,  authorized 
in  September,  1841,  has  not  yet  gone  to  sea  for 
the  want  of  seamen.  While  our  commerce  is  fail- 
ing, and  our  sailors  are  idle,  they  will  not  enter 
the  service.  Tho  flag-ship  of  that  squadron  is 
yet  in  port  without  her  complement  of  men. 
Why  then  only  increase  officers  and  build  ships, 
when  you  cannot  get  men  to  man  thera  1 

"From  1829  to  1841,  the  sums  paid  to 
officers  'waiting  orders,'  were,  1829,  $rj?,()8i; 
in  1830,  $150,025;  in  1831, $2:J1,378 ;  mm% 
$204,290 ;  in  1833,  $205,233 ;  in  1834,  $202,914; 
in  1835,  $219,030;  m  1830,  $212,302;  inte 
$250,930;  in  1838,  $297,000;  in  1839,  $20,7,043;  | 
in  1840,  $205,000;  in  1841,  $252,856. 

"  The  honorable  member  also  showed  from 
the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, that,  out  of  the  appropriation  for  medi- 
cine there  had  been  purchased  in  one  year  31  j 
blue  cloth  frock  coats  with  navy  buttons  and  s 
silver  star  on  them,  31  p.iirs  of  blue  cassimerc  pui- 
taloons,  and  31  blue  cassinicre  vests  with  nivy 
buttons — all  for  pensioners.  He  also  shorn 
that  under  the  head  of  medicine  there  had  been 
purchased  out  of  tho  some  fund,  whiskey,  cmL 


^Mr.  President  : — ^I 
Senate  the  formal  commi 
irhich  has  occurred  durin 
J  bren  heard  by  all  with  the 
eolleaguo  and  friend,  tho  1 
I  Mrted  this  life  on  Tuesdaj 
I  ber  last,  at  the  early  age 
lud  without  the  wamin 
I  irhich  usually  precede  our' 
lirorld.   He  had  laid  him 
liTOkenomore.     It  was 
I  death !  and  the  only  drop  ( 
Iradden  and  calamitous  vii 
I  took  place  in  his  own  hou; 
j  ronscious  remains  were  im 
I  rf  by  his  family  and  fnen 
I  the  care  and  aid  which  love 
J  'I  discharge  a  mournful  ( 
Imbrmgmg  this  deplorable 
I  notice  of  the  Senate;    in 
I  tribute  of  my  applause  to  i 
I  my  deceased  colleague,  an( 
licemory  the  last  honors  wl 
l^ection  of  tho  Senate  bee 
lofa  deceased  brother. 
I  "Lewis  Field  Linn,  the 
Imnciation,  was  born  in  the 
|Btheyearl795,in  tho  imi 
lUiimiJe.    His  grandfather 
|taiLiou,oneofthefavoritt 
ICcorge  Rodgers  Clark,  and 

IrX'"'^  enterprise  in  tl 
If  ho  Great  West.    At  th( 

|W  fought  in  the  ranks  of  1 
■««  station  in  western  Pent 
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(lothing,  spirits;  harness,  stationery,  hay,  com, 
oits,  stoves,  beef,  mutton,  fish,  bread,  charcoal, 
ic,  to  the  amount  of  some  $4,000 ;  and,  in  gene- 
nL  wt  purchases  of  all  articles  were  generally 
mtde  from  particular  persons,  and  double  prices 
nud.  Many  examples  of  this  were  given,  among 
^m  the  purchase  of  certain  surgical  instru- 
ments in  Philadelphia  from  the  favored  sellers 
for  the  sum  of  $1,224  and  54  cents,  which  it 
vfas  proved  had  been  purchased  by  them  from 
the  malcer,  in  the  same  city,  for  $669  and  81 
(ents :  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  pur- 
chases generally." 


CHAPTER    CXVI. 

jClOOT  ON  SENATOR  LINN :  SPEECHES  OP  ME. 
BENTON  AND  Ma  CRITTENDEN. 

I  Is  Senate  :   Thiesday,  December  12,  1843. — 

The  death  of  Senator  Linn. 

The  journal  having  been  read,-  Mr.  Benton 
I  rose  and  said : 

'Mr.  President  : — ^I  riso  to  make  to  the 
i  Senate  the  formal  communication  of  an  event 
I  rtich  has  occurred  during  the  recess,  and  has 
been  heard  by  all  with  the  deepest  regret.    My 
eolleaguo  and  friend,  the  late  Senator  Linn,  de- 
Mrted  this  life  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  Octo- 
ber last,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight  years, 
uid  without  the  warnings  or  the  sufferings 
Thich  usually  precede  our  departure  from  this 
world.   He  hm  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  and 
I  iifoke  no  more.     It  was  to  l»Iai  the  sleep  of 
I  death !  and  the  only  drop  of  consolation  in  this 
Iradden  and  calamitous  visitation  was,  that  it 
I  took  place  in  his  own  house,  and  that  his  un- 
I  conscious  remains  were  immediately  surround- 
ledbyhis  family  and  fnends,  and  received  all 
I  the  care  and  aid  which  love  and  skill  could  give. 
I  '^I  dbcharge  a  mournful  duty,  Sir.  President, 
I  in  bringing  tliis  deplorable  event  to  the  formal 
I  notice  of  the  Senate ;   in  offering  the  feeble 
I  tribute  of  my  applause  to  the  many  virtues  of 
Imy  d(!cca8e<l  colleague,  and  in  asking  for  his 
jniemory  the  last  honors  which  the  respect  and 
li9'ection  of  the  Senate  bestow  upon  the  name 
I  of  a  deceased  brother. 

"Lewis  Field  Linn,  the  subject  of  this  an- 
Imnciation,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
jin  the  year  1795,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
lloniKville.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  Wil- 
Ibm  Linn,  one  of  the  favorite  officers  of  General 
IGoorge  Rodgers  Clark,  and  well  known  for  his 
liDuragc  and  enterprise  in  the  early  settlement 
m  tho  Great  West.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
llal  fought  in  the  ranks  of  men,  in  the  defence 

Itftiitation  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  was 


seen  to  deliver  a  deliberate  and  effective  fire. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  navigate  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  back  again — a  daring  achievement, 
which  himself  and  some  others  accomplished 
for  the  public  service,  and  amidst  every  species 
of  danger.  In  the  year  1776.  Ho  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  at  an  early  period ;  leaving  a 
family  of  young  children,  of  whom  the  worthy 
Colonel  William  Pope  (fether  of  Governor  Pope, 
and  head  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  iam4< 
ly  of  that  name  in  the  West)  became  the  guar- 
dian. The  father  of  Senator  Linn  was  among 
these  children;  and,  at  an  early  age,  skating 
upon  the  ice  near  Louisville,  with  three  other 
boys,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawanee 
IndiansJ  carried  off,  and  detained  captive  for 
three  years,  when  all  four  made  their  escape 
and  returned  homo,  by  killing  their  guard,  tra- 
versing some  hundred  miles  of  wilderness,  and 
swimming  tho  Ohio  River.  The  mother  of 
Senator  Linn  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth ; 
her  maiden  name  Hunter ;  bom  at  Carlisle ; 
and  also  had  heroic  blood  in  her  veins.  Tradi- 
tion, if  not  history,  preserves  the  recollection 
of  her  courage  and  conduct  at  Fort  Jeff-rson,  at 
the  Iron  Banks,  in  1781,  when  the  Indians  at- 
tacked and  were  repulsed  from  that  post.  Wo- 
men and  boys  were  men  in  those  days. 

'•The  father  of  Senator  Linn  died  young, 
leaving  this  son  but  eleven  years  of  age.  The  ■ 
cares  of  an  elder  brother*  supplied  (as  far  as 
such  a  loss  could  be  supplied)  the  loss  of  a  fa- 
ther ;  and  under  his  auspices  the  education  of 
the  orphan  was  conducted.  He  was  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation, scholastic  and  professional,  in  the  State 
of  his  nativity.  At  an  early  age  he  was  quali- 
fied for  tho  practice  of  medicine,  and  commenced 
it  in  the  then  territory,  now  State,  of  Missouri ; 
and  was  immediately  amongst  the  foremost  of 
his  profession.  Intuitive  sagacity  supplied  in 
him  the  place  of  long  experience ;  and  bound- 
less benevolence  conciliated  universal  esteem. 
To  all  his  patients  he  was  the  same ;  flying  with 
alacrity  to  every  call,  attending  upon  the  poor 
and  h'uuble  as  zealously  as  on  the  rich  and 
powerful,  on  the  stranger  as  readily  as  on  the 
neighbor,  discharging  to  all  tho  duties  of  nurse 
and  friend  as  well  as  of  physician,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  his  own  interest,  or  even  of  his 
own  health,  in  his  zeal  to  serve  and  to  save 
others. 

"The  highest  professional  honors  and  rewards 
were  before  him.  Though  commencing  on  a 
provincial  theatre,  there  was  not  a  capital  in 
Europe  or  America  in  which  he  would  not  hare 
attained  the  front  rank  in  physic  or  surgery. 
But  his  fellow-citizens  perceived  in  his  varied 
abilities,  capacity  and  aptitude  for  service  in  a 
different  walk.  He  was  called  into  the  politi- 
cal field  by  an  election  to  tho  Senate  of  his 
adopted  State.    Thenoe  he  was  called  to  the 

*  Ocnerol  nonr  Stioator  Henry  DodgA 
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performance  of  judicial  duties,  by  a  federal  ap- 
pointment to  invcstigato  land  titles.  Thence 
ne  was  called  to  the  high  station  of  senator  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — first  by  an 
executive  appointment,  then  by  three  successive 
almost  unanimous  elections.  The  last  of  those 
elections  ho  received  but  one  year  ago,  and  had 
not  commenced  his  duties  under  it — had  not 
Bnvorn  m  under  the  certificate  which  attested  it 
— when  a  sudden  und  premature  death  put  an 
end  to  his  earthly  career.  He  entered  this  body 
iii  the  year  1833 ;  death  dissolved  his  connec- 
tion with  it  in  1843.  For  ten  years  ho  was  a 
beloved  and  distinguished  member  of  this  body ; 
and  surely  a  nobler  or  a  finer  character  never 
adorned  the  chamber  of  the  American  Senate. 

"  Ho  was  my  friend ;  but  I  speak  not  the  lan- 
guage of  fricndsliip  when  I  speak  his  praise.  A 
debt  of  justice  is  all  that  I  can  attempt  to  dis- 
charge :  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  true  man  is 
all  that  I  can  attempt  to  paint. 

"  A  sagacious  head,  and  a  feeling  heart,  were 
the  great  characteristics  of  Dr.  Limn.  He  hod 
a  judgment  which  penetrated  both  men  and 
things,  and  gave  him  near  and  clear  views  of  far 
distant  events.  Ho  saw  at  once  the  bearing — 
the  remote  bearing  of  great  measures,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil ;  and  brought  instantly  to  their 
support,  or  opposition,  the  logic  of  a  prompt  and 
natural  eloquence,  more  beautiful  in  its  delivery, 
and  more  effective  in  its  application,  than  any 
that  urt  can  bestow.  He  had  great  fertility  of 
mind,  and  was  himself  the  author  and  mover  of 
many  great  measures — some  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  Union— some  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Great  West — some  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
State — many  for  the  benefit  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  pages  of  our  legislative  history 
will  bear  the  evidences  of  these  meritorious  la- 
bors to  a  remote  and  grateful  posterity. 

"  Brilliant  as  were  the  qualities  of  his  head, 
the  qualities  of  his  heart  still  eclipse  tiiem.  It 
li  to  the  heart  we  look  for  the  character  of  the 
man ;  and  what  a  heart  had  Lewis  Linn  !  The 
kindest,  the  gentlest,  the  most  feeling,  and  the 
most  generous  that  ever  beat  in  the  Dosom  of 
bearded  man !  And  yet,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired it,  the  bravest  and  the  most  daring  also. 
He-  never  beheld  a  case  of  human  woe  without 
melting  before  it ;  ho  never  encountered  an  ap- 
parition of  earthly  danger  without  giving  it  de- 
fiance. Where  is  the  friend,  or  even  the  stran- 
ger, in  danger,  or  distress,  to  whose  succor  he 
did  not  fly,  and  whose  sorrowful  or  perilous 
case  he  did  not  make  his  own  ?  AVhen — where 
— was  he  ever  called  upon  for  a  service,  or  a 
sacrifice,  and  rendered  not,  upon  the  instant,  the 
one  or  tne  other,  ad  the  occasion  required  ? 

"  Tlie  senatorial  service  of  tliis  rare  man  fell 
upon  trying  times — high  party  times — when  the 
collisions  of  party  too  oflen  eml)ittered  the  ar- 
dent feelings  of  generous  natures ;  but  whoever 
knew  bitterness,  or  party  animosities  in  him  ? 
He  was,  indeed,  a  party  man — as  true  to  his 


Earty  as  to  his  friend  and  hia  country  bnt 
eyond  the  fine  of  duty  and  of  principle— Wonj 
the  debate  and  the  vote — he  knew  no  paity  and 
saw  no  opponent.  Who  among  us  all,  even  aftc, 
the  fiercest  debate,  ever  met  him  without  meet- 
ing the  benignant  smile  and  the  kind  salutation  j 
Who  of  us  all  ever  needed  a  friend  without 
finding  one  in  him  ?  Who  of  us  all  was  ever 
stretched  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  without  find- 
ing him  at  its  side  ?  Who  of  us  aU  ever  knew 
of  a  personal  difficulty  of  which  he  was  not,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  kind  composer? 

"  Such  was  Senator  Linn,  in  high  party  times 
here  among  us.    And  wliat  he  was  here,  mom 
us,  ho  was  every  wliere,  and  with  every  body 
At  home  among  his  friends  and  neighbors  •  on 
the  high  road  among  casual  acquaintances'-  in 
foreign  lands  among  strangers ;  in  all,  and  in 
every  of  these  situations,  he  was  the  same  thin" 
He  had  kindness  and  sympathy  for  every  hunmi 
being ;  and  the  whole  vo^-age  of  his  life  was  one 
continued  and  benign  circumnavigation  of  all 
the  virtues  which  adorn  and  exalt  the  charactor 
of  man.    Piety,  charity,  benevolence,  generosity 
courage,  patriotism,  fidelity,  all  shone  conspicu-'  i 
ously  in  him,  and  might  extort  from  the  he. 
holder  the  impressive  interrogatory,  ^Forvhai 
place  was  this  man  made?'    Was  it  for  tiic 
Senate,  or  the  camp  1  For  public  or  for  priyate 
life  ?    For  the  bar  or  the  bench  ?    For  the  art 
which  heals  the  diseases  of  the  body  ortiiat 
which  cures  the  infirmities  of  the  State  ?  For 
which  of  all  these  was  ho  bori  ?    And  the  an- 
swer is,  'For  all !'     He  vas  bom  to  fill  the 
largest  and  most  varied  circle  of  human  excel-  f 
lenco ;  and  to  crown  all  these  advantages,  Natum 
had  given  him  what  the  great  Lord  Bacon  calls 
a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation— a  couii- 
tenanco,  not  only  good,  but  sweet  and  winning- 
radiant  with  the  virtues  of  his  soul— captiyat^ag 
universal  confidence ;  and  such  as  no  stranger  I 
could  behold — no  traveller,  even  in  the  desert,  I 
could  meet,  without  stopping  to  reverence,  and  I 
saying  'Here  is  a  man  in  whoso  hands  I  could  I 
deiwsit  life,  liberty,  fortune,  honor!'  AlsslI 
that  BO  much  excellence  should  have  perished  I 
so  soon!  that  such  a  man  should  haye  been! 
snatched  away  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eighi,  I 
and  while  all  his  faculties  were  still  ripening  I 
and  developing ! 

"In  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man. » I 
exuberant  in  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  I 
human  nature,  it  is  difilcult  to  particularize  ei-f 
cellences  or  to  pick  out  any  one  quality,  orci^| 
cumstance,  which  could  claim  pre-eminence  owl 
all  others.  If  I  should  attempt  it,  I  sbouldl 
point,  among  his  measures  for  the  benefitofthel 
whole  Union,  to  the  Oregon  Bill ;  among  hial 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  State,  tothel 
acquisition  of  the  Platte  Country ;  among  hiil 
private  virtues,  to  the  love  and  affection  whichl 
he  bore  to  that  brother — the  half-brother  onlj-l 
who,  only  thirteen  years  older  than  himselfl 
had  been  to  liim  the  tcnderest  of  iathcrs.  Foil 
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tventy-nine  years  I  had  known  the  depth  of 
tbst  affection,  and  never  saw  it  bum  more 
brightly  than  in  our  last  interview,  only  three 
creeks  before  liis  death.  He  had  just  travelled 
I  thousimd  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  that 
brother;  and  his  name  was  still  the  dearest 
theme  of  his  conversation — a  conversation, 
gtnnge  to  tell !  which  turned,  not  upon  the 
empty  and  fleeting  subjects  of  the  day,  but  upon 
thini'S  solid  and  eternal — upon  friendship,*and 
upon  death,  and  upon  the  duties  of  the  living  to 
tho  dead.  Ho  spoke  of  two  friends  whom  it 
vrig  natural  to  believe  that  he  should  survive, 
and  to  whose  memories  he  intended  to  pay  tho 
debt  of  friendship.  Vain  calculation !  Vain  im- 
pulsion of  generosity  and  friendship !  One  of 
these  two  friends  now  discharges  that  mournful 
debt  to  him :  the  other*  has  written  me  a  letter, 
expressing  his  ^deep  sorrow  for  the  untimely 
death  of  mir  friend,  Dr.  Linn." 

Mr.  i§ENTON  then  offered  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

'RtuAted  unnnimoudy.  That  tho  meinbcrs  of  tho  Senate, 
Jom  sincere  tleslro  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect  due  to 
the  memory  of  tlie  Hon.  Li'.wi»  F.  Linn,  deceaseil,  lato  a  moni- 
ker thereof,  will  go  into  mourning,  by  woaring  crape  on  tho 
letlirLi  for  thirty  clays. 

'  'lletdied  unanimousUu  That,  as  an  additional  mark  of 
:f<pect  for  the  memory  of  the  llun.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  the  Senate 
m  nair  aiyourn." 

"Mr.  Crittenden  said :  I  rise,  Mr.  President, 
to  second  tho  motion  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Missouri,  and  to  express  my  cordial  con- 
currence in  the  resolutions  he  has  offered. 

''The  highest  tribute  of  our  respect  is  justly 
due  to  tlie  honored  name  and  memory  of  Sena- 
tor Linn,  and  thcro  is  not  a  heart  here  that  does 
not  pay  it  freely  and  plenteously.  These  reso- 
lutions are  but  responsive  to  the  general  feeling 
that  prevails  throughout  the  land,  and  will  afford 
to  his  widow  and  his  orphans  the  consolatory 
eridence  that  their  counti'y  shares  their  grief, 
and  mourns  for  their  bereavement. 

"lam  very  sensible,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Tcry  appropriate,  interesting,  and  eloquent  re- 
marks of  tho  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ben- 
tok]  have  made  it  difBcult  to  add  any  thing  that 
irill  not  impair  the  effect  of  what  ho  has  said ; 
but  I  must  beg  tho  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for 
1  few  moments.  Senator  Linn  was  by  birth  a 
Kentuckian,  and  my  countryman.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute tho  claims  of  Missouri,  his  adopted  State ; 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that  I  claim  fcr 
Kentucky  the  honor  of  his  nativity  ;  and  by  tho 
great  law  that  regulates  such  precious  inherit- 
ances, a  portion,  at  least,  of  his  fame  must  4e- 
icend  to  his  native  land.  It  is  the  just  ambition 
and  right  of  Kentucky  to  gather  together  tho 
bright  names  of  her  children,  no  matter  in  what 
lands  their  bodies  may  be  buried,  and  to  pre- 
serro  them  as  her  jewels  and  her  crown.  The 
name  of  Lkin  is  one  of  her  jewels ;  and  its  pure 
md  unsullied  lustre  shall  long  remain  as  one  of 
h«r  richest  ornaments. 

*  Qeneral  Jackson. 


"  The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  national  a^ 
lamity.  Long  a  distinguished  member  of  thii 
body,  he  was  continutdly  rewarded  witl.  iihe 
increasing  confidence  of  the  great  State  he  so 
honorably  represented ;  and  his  repntation  and 
usefulness  increased  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress. 

"  In  the  Senate  his  death  is  most  sensibly  felt 
We  have  lost  a  colleague  and  friend,  whose  nobk 
and  amiable  qualities  bound  us  to  him  as  with 
'  hooks  of  steel.'  Who  of  us  that  knew  him  can 
forget  his  open,  frank,  and  manly  bearing — that 
smile,  that  seemed  to  be  the  pure,  warm  suiil 
shine  of  the  heart,  and  tho  thousand  courtesies 
and  kindnesses  that  gave  a  '  daily  beauty  to  hia 
life?' 

"  He  possessed  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  was 
resolute,  courageous,  and  ardent  in  all  his  pur- 
suits. A  decided  party  man,  he  participated 
largely  and  conspicuously  in  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  conflicts  of  its  debates ;  but  there 
was  a  kindliness  and  benignity  about  him,  that, 
like  polished  armor,  turned  aside  all  feelings  of 
ill-will  or  animosity.  He  had  political  oppo- 
nents in  the  Senate,  but  not  one  enemy. 

"  The  good  and  generous  qualities  of  our  na- 
ture were  blended  in  his  character ; 


-  and  the  elements 


Bo  mixed  in  liim,  that  Nature  might  stand  np 
And  say  to  all  the  world— TTlig  vcai  a  man. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  %ie 
Senate  adjourned. 


CHAPTER   CXVII. 

THE  COAST  SUUVEY :  ATTEMPT  TO  DIMINISH  ITS 
EXPENSE,  AND  TO  EXPEDITE  ITS  COMPLETION, 
BY  KliSTORINO  THE  WOEK  TO  NAVAL  AMD 
MILIVAEY  OFFICERS. 

IJNrEU  the  British  government,  not  remarkable 
for  its  economy,  the  survey  of  tho  coasts  is  ex- 
clusively made  by  naval  oflBcers,  and  the  whole 
service  presided  by  an  admiral,  of  some  de- 
gree— usually  among  the  lowest;  and  these 
officers  survey  not  only  the  British  coasts 
throughout  all  their  maritime  possessions,  but 
the  coasts  of  other  countries  where  they  trade, 
when  it  has  not  been  done  by  the  local  au- 
thority. The  survey  of  tho  United  States  be- 
gan in  tho  same  way,  being  confined  to  army 
and  navy  officers ;  and  costing  ^.ut  little :  now 
it  is  a  civil  establishment,  and  the  office  which 
cftiducts  it  has  almost  grown  up  into  a  depart- 
ment, under  a  civil  head,  and  civil  assistance^ 
costing  a  great  annual  sum.    From  time  to  time 
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efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  naval 
Buperintendcnco  of  this  work,  as  it  was  when 
it  was  commenced  under  Mr.  JciTerson :  and  as 
it  now  is,  and  always  has  been,  m  Great  Britain. 
At  the  session  1842-'3,  this  effort  was  renewed ; 
but  with  the  usual  fate  of  all  attempts  to  put  an 
end  to  any  unnecessary  establishment,  or  ex- 
penditure. A  committee  of  the  Uouso  had  been 
sitting  on  the  subject  for  two  sessions,  and  not 
being  able  to  agree  upon  any  plan,  proposed  an 
■lendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appro- 
priation bill,  by  which  the  legislation,  which 
they  could  not  agree  upon,  was  to  be  referred 
to  a  board  of  ofBccrs ;  and  their  report,  when 
accepted  by  the  President,  was  to  become  law, 
and  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  him.  Their  pro- 
position was  in  these  words : 

"  Tl»t  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars bo  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  con- 
tinuing the  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States :  Provided,  That  this,  and  all  other  ap- 
propriations hereafter  to  be  made  for  this  work, 
shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  re-organiz- 
ina^he  mode  of  executing  the  survey,  to  be  sub- 
mifled  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
a  board  of  officers  which  shall  be  organized  by 
him,  to  consist  of  the  present  superintcndent 
his  two  principal  assistants,  and  the  two  naval 
ofScers  now  in  charge  of  the  hydrographical 
parties,  and  four  from  among  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers ; 
none  of  whom  shall  receive  any  additional  com- 
pensation whatever  for  this  service^  and  who 
shall  sit  as  soon  as  organized.  And  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  adopt  and  cany 
into  effect  the  plan  of  said  board,  as  agreed  upon 
by  a  majority  of  its  members ;  and  the  plan  of 
said  board  shall  cause  to  be  employed  as  many 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  tho  United 
States  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work ;  the  officers  of  the  navy 
to  be  employed  on  the  hydrographical  parts, 
and  tho  officers  of  the  army  on  the  topographical 
parts  of  the  work.  And  no  officer  of  the  army 
or  navy  shall  hereafter  receive  any  extra  pay, 
out  of  this  or  any  future  appropriations,  for 
surveys." 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Mollory, 
the  mover  of  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, said : 

"  It  would  be  pei*ceived  by  the  House,  that 
this  amendment  proposed  a  total  re-organization 
of  the  work ;  and  if  it  should  be  carried  out  in 
the  spirit  of  that  amendment,  it  would  correct 
many  of  the  abuses  vrhich  some  of  them  believed 
to  exist  and  would  effect  a  saving  of  some 


^20,000  or  ^30,000,  by  dispensing  with  tht 
services  of  numerous  civil  officers,  believed  not 
to  be  necessary,  and  substituting  for  tlieni  offi. 
cers  of  tho  topographical  corps  and  officers  of 
the  navy.  The  committee  had  left  the  plan  of 
the  survey  to  bo  decided  on  by  a  board  of  offi. 
cers,  and  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval, as  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  amonR 
themselves  on  any  detailed  plan.  He  had  to  be 
sure-,  his  own  views  as  to  how  the  work  s'iiould 
bo  carried  on ;  but  as  they  did  not  meet  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  he 
could  not  bring  them  before  the  House  in 'the 
form    fa  report." 

This  was  tho  explanation  of  the  proposition. 
Not  being  able  to  agree  to  any  act  of  legislation 
themselves,  they  refer  it  to  the  President,  and  & 
board,  to  do  what  they  could  not,  but  with  an 
expectation  I'hat  abuses  in  the  work  would  be 
corrected,  expense  diminished,  and  naval  and 
military  officers  substituted,  as  far  as  compatible 
with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work. 
This  was  a  lame  way  of  getting  %  reform  a^ 
complished.    To  say  nothing  of  the  right  to 
delegate  legislative  authority  to  a  board  and  the 
President,  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  tho 
most  objectionable  that  coidd  have  been  devised, 
It  is  a  proverb  that  these  boards  are  a  machine 
in  tho  hands  of  the  President,  in  which  ho  and 
they  equally  escape  responsibility— they  shel- 
tering themselves  under  his  approval— he,  un- 
der their  recommendation  *  and,  to  make  sure 
of  his  approval,  it  is  usually  obtained  before 
the  recommendation  is  made.    This  proposed 
method  of  effecting  a  reform  was  not  satisfactory 
to  those  who  wished  to  see  this  branch  of  the 
service  subjected  to  an  economical  administra- 
tion, and  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  some 
reasonable  time.    With  thai  view,  Mr.  Charles 
Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  reduction  of 
the  appropriation  of  more  than  one  half,  and  a 
transference  of  the  work  from  tho  Treasury  de- 
partment (where  it  then  was)  to  the  navy  de- 
partment where  it  properly  belonged ;  and  pro- 
posed the  work  to  be  done  by  army  and  naral 
ofOcers.    In  support  of  his  proposal,  he  said : 

"  The  amendment  offered  under  the  instr^^ 
tions  of  the  committee,  did  not  look  to  the  prao- 
tical  reform  which  the  House  expected  when  this 
subject  was  last  under  discussion.  He  believed, 
that  there  was  a  decided  disposition  manifested 
in  the  House  to  get  clear  of  the  present  head  of 
the  surrey ;  yet  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man brought  him  forward  as  the  most  prominent 
member  of  it.    He  thought  the  House  decided, 
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^n  the  subject  was  up  before,  that  the  survey 
should  be  carried  on  bv  the  offlccrs  of  the  gen- 
eral government ;  and  he  wished  it  to  be  carried 
on  in  that  way  now.  He  did  not  wish  to  pay 
lomo  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  extra  pay  for 
officers  taken  from  private  life,  when  there  were 
10  many  in  the  navy  and  army  perfectly  com- 
netent  to  perform  this  service.  This  work  had 
iost  ncariy  a  million  of  dollars  (^720,000)  by 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Hassler  and  his  civil 
asgistaiits  alone,  without  taking  into  consldcra- 
tiou  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  army 
who  were  engaged  in  it." 

The  work  had  then  been  in  liand  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  average  expense  of  each 
yea  would  be  $22,000 ;  but  it  was  now  in- 
creased to  a  hundred  thousand ;  and  Mr.  Brown 
ffished  it  carried  back  more  than  half— a  saving 
to  be  effected  by  transferring  the  work  to  the 
Ifivy  Department,  where  there  were  so  many 
officers  without  employment— receiving  pay, 
and  nothing  to  do.  In  support  of  his  proposal, 
Mr.  Brown  went  into  an  examination  of  the 
Ijws  on  the  subject,  to  show  that  this  work  was 
beiTun  under  a  law  to  have  it  done  as  he  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  agreed  th^t  the  army  and  navy 
officers  (so  many  of  whom  were  without  com- 
mands), were  competent  to  it ;  and  that  it  was 
ibsurd  to  put  it  under  the  Treasury  Department. 

"The  law  of  February  10, 1807,  created  the 
coast  survey,  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  authorized  him  to  use  army  and  navy 
officers,  navy  vessels,  astronomers,  and  other 
persons.  In  August,  1816.  Mr.  Hassler  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent.  His  agreement  was  to 
'make  the  principal  triangulation  and  conse- 
quent calculations  himself:  to  instruct  the 
engineer  and  naval  officers  employed  under  him ; 
jnd  he  wanted  two  officers  of  engineers,  topo- 
graphical or  others,  and  some  cadets  of  said 
corps,  in  number  according  to  circumstances. 
April  14, 1818,  that  part  of  the  law  of  1807  was 
repealed  which  authorized  the  employment  of 
other  persons  than  those  belonging  to  the  army 
ind  navy.  Up  to  this  time  over  ^55,000  were 
expended  in  beginning  the  work  and  buying 
instruments,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Hai>.i'.er  was 
in  England  from  August  1811,  to  1815. 

"Juno  10, 1332,  the  law  of  1807  was  revived, 
and  Mr.  Hassler  was  again  appointed  superin- 
tendent. The  work  has  been  going  on  ever 
since.  The  coast  has  been  triangulated  from 
Point  Judith  to  Cape  Henlopen  (say  about  300 
miles) ;  but  only  a  part  of  the  off-shore  sound- 
ings have  been  taken.  There  are  about  3,000 
miles  of  seaboard  to  the  United  States.  $720,000 
have  been  expended  already.  It  is  stated,  in 
Captain  Swift's  pamphlet,  that  the  survey  of  the 
tout  was  under  the  Treasuiy  Department,  be- 


cause Mr.  Hassler  was  already  engaged  under 
that  department,  making  weights  and  measures 
These  are  all  made  now.  When  the  coast  sur- 
vey was  begun,  the  topographical  corps  existed 
but  in  name.  In  1838,  it  was  organized  and 
enlarged,  and  is  now  an  able  and  useful  corps. 
Last  year  Congress  established  a  hydrographical 
bureau  in  the  Navy  Department.  There  arc 
numbers  of  naval  officers  capable  of  doing  hy- 
drographical duties  under  this  bureau.  The 
coast  survey  is  the  most  important  topographi- 
ca  tnd  hydrographical  work  in  the  country. 
We  have  a  topographical  and  a  hydrographical 
bureau,  yet  neither  of  them  has  any  connection 
with  this  great  national  work.  Mr.  Hassler  has 
just  published  from  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis 
do  La  Place  (Chamber  of  Peers,  session  of 
1816-'17),  upon  the  French  survey,  this  valuable 
suggestion,  viz :  '  Perhaps  even  the  great  num- 
ber of  geographical  engineers  which  our  present 
state  of  peace  allows  to  employ  in  this  work,  to 
which  it  is  painful  to  see  them  strangers,  would 
render  an  execution  more  prompt,  and  less  ex- 
pensive.' 

"  The  Florida  war  is  now  over ;  many  works 
of  internal  improvement  are  suspended ;  there 
must  be  topographical  officers  enough  for  the 
coast  survey.  The  Russian  government  has 
employed  an  able  American  engineer  to  perform 
an  important  scientific  work;  but  t'lat  wise 
government  requires  that  all  the  assists  nts  shall 
come  from  its  corps  of  engineers,  which  is  com- 
posed of  army  and  navy  officers.  If  the  coast 
survey  is  to  be  a  useful  public  work,  let  the 
officers  conduct  it  under  their  bureaus.  The 
officers  would  then  take, a  pride  in  this  duty, 
and  do  it  well,  and  do  it  cheap.  The  supervision 
of  the  bureaus  would  occasion  system,  fidelity, 
and  entire  responsibility.  More  than  $30,000 
are  now  paid  annually  to  citizens,  for  salary  out 
of  the  coast  survey  appropriation.  This  could 
be  saved  by  employing  offlccrs.  Make  exclusive 
use  of  them,  and  half  the  present  annual  appro- 
priation would  suffice.  Can  the  treasury  de- 
partment manage  the  survey  understandingly  ? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already 
enough  to  do  in  the  line  of  his  duty ;  and,  as 
far  as  the  survey  is  concerned,  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department  is  the  secretary.  Can  a 
citizen  superintendent,  of  closet  and  scientific 
habits ;  or  can  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, manage,  with  efficiency  and  economy,  so 
many  land  ana  water  parties,  officers,  men,  ves- 
sels, and  boats  ?  The  Navy  Department  pays 
out  of  the  navy  appropriation  the  officers  and 
men  now  lent  to  the  Treasury  for  the  survey. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appears  to  have  no 
control  over  the  expenditures  of  this  part  of 
the  naval  appropriation.  Ho  does  not  even 
select  the  officers  detailed  for  this  duty,  though 
he  knows  his  own  material  best,  and  those  who 
are  most  suitable.  This  navy  duty  has  be- 
come treasury  patronage,  with  commands,  extra 
pay,  &c. 
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"  Tho  Treasury  Department  has  charp;e  of  the 
vessels;  tliey  are  bou{;ht  by  tlio  coast-survey 
appru])riation ;  the  otr-shore  soundings  an<  only 
in  iMirt  taken.  There  ars  not  vessels  enoi;,"}), 
and  uf  the  right  sort,  to  take  these  soundings, 
aiid  in  the  right  way.  Steamers  arc  wanted. 
The  survey  np|>n>priation  cannot  bt-nr  tho  e.\;- 
pcnso ;  but  if  tho  Navy  Department  had  charge 
of  the  hy<lrogruphy,  it  could  put  suitiiblo  ves- 
sels on  tho  coast  squadron,  and  employ  them 
on  the  coast  survey,  agreeably  to  tho  law  of 
1807.  Last  year  the  vessels  did  no  soundings 
until  about  the  1st  of  June,  although  the  spring 
oi)ened  early.  Tho  Treasury  had  not  tho  means 
to  equip  the  vessels  until  tho  appropriation  bill 
passed  Congress.  But  if  tho  navy  had  charge 
of  vessels,  tho  few  naval  stoR's  they  wanted 
might  have  been  furnishe<l  from  the  navy  stores, 
or  given  from  second-hand  articles  not  on  charge 
at  the  yards.  Ilad  good  arrangements  been 
made,  iljo  Delaware  Bay  might  readily  have 
been  flnished  last  fall,  and  the  chart  of  it  got 
out  at  once.  Now,  tho  topographical  corps 
makes  surveys  for  defences ;  the  navy  olficcrs 
make  charts  along  the  coast ;  and  the  coast  sur- 
vey goes  over  the  same  place  a  third  time.  If 
the  oflicers  did  this  work,  tho  army  might  get 
tho  military  information,  and  the  navy  the  hy- 
drographicrtl  knowledge,  which  tho  interest  of 
the  country  reiiuiros  that  each  of  those  branches 
of  the  public  defence  should  have ;  and  this,  at 
the  expense  of  but  one  survey ;  for,  at  places 
whero  defences  might  be  required,  the  survey 
could  be  done  with  the  utmost  minuteness. 
The  ofBcers  of  the  army  and  navy  npe<l  not 
clash.  Tho  topographical  corps  (aided  by 
junior  navy  oflicers  wiUing  to  servo  under  that 
bureau — and  the  recent  Florida  war  and  the 
pre  ent  coast  survey  system,  show  that  navy 
oflicers  arc  willing  to  serve;  for  the  public  good, 
under  other  departments  than  their  own)  wouhl 
do  tho  topography  and  furnish  the  shore  line. 
The  hydrographical  officers  would  receive  tho 
shore  line,  take  tho  soundings,  and  make  the 
chart.  The  same  principle  is  now  at  work,  and 
works  well.  The  navy  officers  now  get  the 
shore  line  from  the  citizens  in  the  shore  par- 
ties. Tho  President  could  direct  the  War  and 
Navy  S(!cretarie8  to  make  such  rules,  through 
the  bureaus,  as  would  obviate  every  difficulty. 
Employing  officers  would  eeciire  for  tho  public, 
system,  economy,  and  despatch.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  would  be  got  by  th';  tW  •  /ersons 
and  kept  in  iho  righc  'i.uf..  C  .vemment 
would  have  complete  command  of  the  persons 
employed ;  and  should  the  work  ever  bo  sus- 
pended, might,  at  pleasure,  set  them  to  work 
again  on  the  same  duty.  The  survey  he  wished 
to  be  prosecuted  without  deky ;  and  all  he 
wanted  was  to  have  it  under  the  most  efficient 
management.  If  it  was  found  that  the  officers 
of  tho  navy  and  army  were  not  competent,  it 
could  be  remedied  hereafter ;  but  it  was  due  to 
Jiem  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  before  they  were 


coiylcmned.  Certainly  they  ought  not  to  bi 
disgraced  and  con<Vmned  in  advance.  It  wai 
an  insult  to  them  suppose  that  Mr.  IlassU 
was  the  only  man  m  the  country  caiia))le  of  su- 
perintending this  work  ;  and  that  they  could 
not  carry  on  the  survey  of  our  coast  by  trian- 
gu:.-<tion.  They  had  been  for  some  time  and 
wcro  now,  surveying  the  lakes ;  and  he  beliWed 
their  surveys  would  be  equally  correct  with 
Mr.  Hassler's.  We  had  a  bureau  of  hydro-rra. 
phy  of  the  navy,  and  a  corps  of  topographical 
engineers,  which  were  expressly  created  to  nor- 
form  this  kind  of  service ;  whilo  there  was  the 
military  academy  at*VVest  Point,  which  quaji. 
fled  the  officer.^  to  pinform  it.  The  wopl- 
would  hardly  Kli'vo  that  these  oflicers  (cdu- 
cated  at  tho  expinse  of  tho  government)  were 
not  capable  of  pertbrmiii^-  the  services  for  which 
they  were  educated ;  and  if  they  thought  so 
they  would  bo  l'>r  abolishing  that  institution! 
They  would  say  that  these  officers  should  be 
d!sr\i  <ed,  and  others  appointed  in  their  places 
who  \/cre  quahfied.  ' 

"  He  never  could  acknowledge  that  there  was 
no  other  man  but  Mr.  llassler  in  the  country 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  work.  This  niirrlit 
have  been  the  case  when  he  was  first  appointed. 
thirty  yeurs  agn  ;  but  since  that  time  they  had 
a  number  of  officers  educated  at  the  miiitarr 
acac'omy,  while  many  others  in  the  civil  walks 
of  life  had  qualified  themselves  for  scientific 
employments.  He  was  sure  that  tho  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  were  competent  to  per- 
form this  work.  There  was'  but  little  now  for 
tho  topographical  engineers  to  do ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  many  of  tliem,  as  well  as  ofBcers 
of  the  navy,  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  on 
the  coast  survey.  Indeed,  several  oflicers  of  the 
navy  had  told  him  that  they  would  like  such 
employment,  rather  than  bo  idle,  as  they  then 
were.  From  the  rate  the  coast  suney  had  thus 
far  proceeded,  it  would  take  more  tlian  a  hun- 
dred years  to  complete  it.  Certainly  this  vns 
too  slow.  He  hoped,  therefore,  a  chiinge  would 
be  made.  In  the  language  of  the  report  of  .Mr, 
Aycrigg  :  "  We  should  then  have  the  survey 
conducted  on  a  system  of  practical  utility,  md 
moving  right  end  foremost." 

These  were  wise  suggestions,  mA  unanswer- 
able; but  although  they  could  not  jc  .inswcred 
tl.jy  could  be  prevented  from  becoming  law. 
Instead  of  reform  of  abuses,  reduction  of  cs- 
pense,  and  speedy  termination  of  the  work,  all 
the  evils  intended  to  be  reformed  went  on  and 
became  greater  than  ever,  and  nil  are  ptill  kept 
■up  upon  the  same  arguments  thai  sussamed  the 
former.  It  is  worthy  of  note  t  ■  lieai'  the  .'ame 
reason  now  given  for  contiri'  aig  the  civilian, 
Mr.  Bache,  at  the  head  of  th'  \ork,  which  was 
given  for  thirty  years  for  rciuiiiing  Air.  Hassler 
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{n  tlio  same  place,  namely,  that  there  is  no 
other  man  in  ^he  country  that  can  conduct  the 
^fork.  But  that  is  a  tribute  which  servility 
Mid  iuti  11  ^t  will  pay  to  uny  man  who  is  at  the 
liond  of  a  great  oHtablinhment ;  and  is  always 
pm  more  punctually  where  the  establishment 
ou-'lit  to  be  abolished  than  wliore  it  ought  to 
be  preserved  J  and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that 
the  better  one  can  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
while  the  worse  needs  the  support  of  incessant 
jdulation.  Mr.  Brown's  proposal  was  rejected 
—the  other  adopted ;  and  the  coast  survey  now 
costs  above  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  in  direct  appropriations,  besides  an  im- 
mense amount  indirectly  in  the  employment  of 
jTovernmcnt  vessels  and  officers :  and  no  pros- 
pect of  its  termination.  But  the  friends  of  this 
jrreat  reform  did  not  abandon  their  cause  with 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Brown's  proposition.  Another 
yns  offered  by  Mr.  Aycrigg  of  New  Jersey,  who 
moved  to  discontinue  the  survey  until  a  report 
could  be  made  upon  it  at  the  next  session ;  and 
for  this  motion  there  were  75  yeas — a  respect- 
able proportion  of  the  House,-  but  not  a  majori- 
ty.  The  yens  were : 

"  Messrs.  Landaff  W.  Andrews,  Sherlock  J. 
Andrews,  Thomas  O.  Arnold,  John  B.  Aycrigp, 
Aifred  Babcock,  Henry  W.  Becson,  Benjamin 
A.  Bidlack,  David  Bronson,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Milton  Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  William  B. 
Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Kobert  L. 
Carutherd,  Zadok  Casey,  Reuben  Chaimian, 
Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  James  Cooper,  .>  ik 
A.  Cooper,  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  James  II.  t'r:i- 
vens,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Ezra 
Pcan,  Edmund  Deberry,  Andrew  "VV".  Doig, 
John  Edwards,  John  C.  Edw.irds,  Joseph  Eg- 
bert, William  P.  Fcssenden,  Roger  L.  Gamble, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Willis  Green,  William  Hal- 
eted,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  Francis  James,  Cave 
Johnson.  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield,  Abraham 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  Alfred  Marshall, 
John  JIattoeks,  John  P.  B.  JlaxwcU.  John 
Maynanl,  William  jNIedill,  Christopher  Morgan, 
■R'illiam  M.  Oliver,  Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  William 
W.  Payne,  Nathaniel  G.  Pendleton,  Francis  W. 
Pickens,  John  Pope,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Ken- 
neth Knyner,  Abraham  Rencherj  John  Rey- 
nolds, luunulus  M.  Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Augustine  II.  Shepperd,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
William  Slade,  Samuel  Stokely,  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  John  B.  Thompson, 
PhiUp  Triplett,  Hopkins  L.  Tiimey,  David 
Wallace,  Aaron  Ward,  Edward  D.  Wiiite,  Jo- 
seph L.  White,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke,  John  Young." 

lb    '"riends  of  economy  in  Congress,  when 


once  more  strong  enough  to  form  a  party,  will 
have  a  sacred  duty  to  i)erform  to  the  country — 
that  of  diminishing,  by  nearly  one-half,  tha 
present  mad  expenditures  of  the  government: 
and  the  abolition  of  the  present  coast-survey 
establishment  should  bo  among  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  retrenchment.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our 
naval  and  military  officers,  and  besides  untrue 
in  point  of  fact,  to  assume  them  to  be  incapable 
of  conducting  and  of  performing  this  work  :  it 
is  a  reproach  to  Congress  to  vote  annually  an 
immense  sum  on  the  civil  superintendence  and 
conduct  of  this  work,  when  there  are  more  idle 
officers  on  the  pay-roll  than  could  be  employed 
upo^  it 


CHAPTER    CXVIII. 

DKATII  OF  COMMODOUE  POUTER,  AND  NOTICK 
OF  1119  LIFE  AND  CIIAUACTEB. 

The  naval  career  of  Commodore  Porter  illus- 
trates in  the  highest  degree  that  which  almost 
the  whole  of  oar  naval  officers,  each  according 
to  his  opportunity,  illustrated  more  or  less — 
the  beneflts  of  the  cruising  system  in  our  naval 
warfare.  It  was  the  system  followed  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  quasi  war  with 
France,  and  in  the  war  of  1812 — imposed  upon 
us  by  necessity  in  each  case,  not  adopted 
through  choice.  In  neither  of  these  wars  did 
we  possess  ships-of-the-lino  and  fleets  to  fight 
battles  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  fortunate- 
ly, we  had  not  the  means  to  engage  in  that  ex- 
pensive and  fatal  folly ;  but  we  had  smaller  ves- 
sels (frigates  the  largest)  to  penetrate  every 
sea,  attack  every  thing  not  too  much  over  size, 
to  capture  merchantmen,  and  take  shelter  when 
pressed  where  ships-of-the-line  and  fleets  could 
not  follow.  We  had  the  enterprising  officers 
which  a  system  of  separate  commands  so  favor- 
ably developes,  and  the  ardent  seamen  who 
looked  to  the  honors  of  the  service  for  their 
greatest  reward.  Wages  were  lov ;  but  re- 
ward was  high  when  the  man  before  the  mast, 
or  the  boy  in  the  cabin,  could  look  upon  his 
officer,  and  see  in  liis  past  condition  what  he 
himself  was,  and  in  his  present  rank  what  ho 
himself  might  be.  Merit  had  raised  one  and 
might  raise  the  other. 
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The  ardor  for  the  service  was  then  great; 
the  Bervico  itself  heroic.  A  crew  for  a  frigate 
has  heen  raised  in  three  hours.  Instant  sailing 
followed  the  reception  of  the  order.  Distant 
and  dangerous  ground  was  sought,  fierce  and 
desperate  combat  engaged ;  and  woe  to  the  ene- 
my that  was  not  too  much  over  size !  Five, 
ten,  twenty  minutes  would  make  her  a  wreck 
and  a  prize.  Almost  every  o£Qccr  that  obtained 
a  command  showed  himself  an  able  commander. 
Every  crew  was  heroic ;  every  cruise  daring : 
every  combat  a  victory,  where  proximate  equal- 
ity rendered  it  possible.  Never  did  any  ser- 
vice, in  any  age  or  country,  exhibit  so  large  a 
proportion  of  skilful,  daring,  victorious  com- 
manders, mainly  developed  by  the  system  of 
warfare  which  gave  so  many  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  were.  Necessity  imposed  that  sys- 
tem 5  judgment  should  continue  it.  Economy, 
eflBciency,  utility,  the  impossibility  of  building 
a  navy  to  cope  with  the  navies  of  the  great 
maritime  Powers,  and  the  insanity  of  doing  it 
if  we  could,  all  combine  to  recommend  to  the 
United  States  the  system  of  naval  warfare 
which  does  the  most  damage  to  the  enemy  with 
the  least  expense  to  ourselves,  which  avoids 
the  expensive  establishments  which  oppress 
the  finances  of  other  nations,  and  which  ren- 
ders useless,  for  want  of  an  antagonist,  the 
great  fleets  which  they  support  at  so  much 
cost. 

UniverbiUy  illustrated  as  the  advantages  of 
tliis  system  were  by  almost  all  our  officers  in 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  of  '98,  and  1812,  it 
was  the  fortune  of  Commodore  Porter,  in  the. 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  carry  that  illus- 
tration to  its  highest  point,  and  to  show,  in 
the  most  brilliant  manner,  what  an  American 
cruiser  could  do.  Of  course  wo  speak  of  his 
3ruise  in  tlio  Pacific  Ocean,  prefaced  by  a  little 
preliminary  run  to  the  Grai.d  Banks,  which 
may  bo  considered  as  part  of  it — a  cruise  which 
the  boy  at  school  would  read  for  its  romance, 
the  mature  man  for  its  history,  the  statesman 
for  the  lesson  which  it  teaches. 

The  Essex,  a  small  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns, 
chiefly  carronadcs,  and  but  little  superior  to  a 
first-class  sloop-of-war  of  the  pi%sent  day,  with 
a  crew  of  some  three  hundred  men,  had  the 
honor  to  make  this  illustrious  cruise.  Leaving 
New  York  in  June,  soon  after  the  declaration 
•f  war,  and  making  some  small  captures,  she 


ran  up  towards  tno  Grand  Banks,  and  in  thi 
night  discovered  a  fleet  steenng  north  all  un. 
der  easy  sail  and  in  open  order,  wide  spaces 
being  between  the  ships.  Prom  their  nutnlwrs 
and  the  course  they  steered  Captain  Porter 
judged  them  to  be  enemies,  and  wished  to  know 
more  about  them. 

Approaching  the  stemmost  vessel  and  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  her,  he  learnt  that 
the  fleet  was  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate  the 
Minerva,  thirty-six  guns,  and  a  bomb-vessel 
both  then  ahead ;  and  that  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet  transported  one  thousand  soldiers.    He 
could  have  cut  o£f  this  vessel  easily,  but  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  opened  a  more  bril- 
liant prospect.    He  determined  to  pass  alon" 
through  the  fleet,  the  Essex  being  a  good  sailer 
speaking  the  diflerent  vessels  as  he  quietly 
passed  them,  get  alongside  of  the  frigate  and 
carry  her  by  an  energetic  attack.    In  execution 
of  this  plan  he  passed  on  without  exciting  the 
least  suspicion,  and  came  up  \vith  the  next  ves- 
sel ;   but  this  second  one  was  more  cautious 
than  the  first,  and,  on  the  Essex's  ranging  up 
alongside  of  her,  she  took  alarm  and  announced 
her  intention  to  give  the  signal  of  a  stran-^r 
having  joined  the  fleet.     This  put  an  end  to 
disguise  and  brought  on  prompt  action.    The 
vessel,  under  penalty  of  being  fired  into,  was 
instantly  ordered  to  surrender  and  haul  out  of 
the  convoy.    This  was  so  quietly  done  as  to  bo 
unnoticed  by  the  other  ships.    On  taking  pos- 
session of  her  she  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
soldiers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  all 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Esocx  fell  in  with 
the  man-of-war  Alert,  of  twenty  guns  and  a  full 
crew.  The  Alert  began  the  notion.  In  eight 
minutes  it  was  finished,  and  tlic  iJritish  ship 
only  saved  from  sinking  by  the  help  of  her 
capUii's.  It  was  the  first  Briti.sii  man-of-war 
taken  in  this  contest,  and  so  casil}-,  that  not 
the  Slightest  injury  was  done  to  the  Essex, 
either  to  the  vessel  or  her  crew.  Crowded 
now  with  prisonei^  (for  the  crew  of  the  Alert 
had  to  be  taken  on  board,  in  addition  to  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  and  tl\e  previous 
captures),  all  chafing  in  their  bondage,  nnd 
ready  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  the  first 
nctioii  to  rise.  Captain  Porter  agreed  with  the 
commander  of  the  Alert  to  convert  her  iiiln  a 
cartel,  and  send  her  into  port  at  St.  John's, 
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vfith  the  prisoners,  to  await  their  exchange. 
Continuing  her  cruise,  th6  Essex  twice  fell  in 
with  the  enemy's  frigates  having  othor  vessels 
of  war  in  company,  so  that  a  fair  engagement 
vras  impossible.  The  Essex  then  returned  to 
the  Dckware  to  replenish  her  stores,  and,  sail- 
ing thence  in  October,  1812,  she  fairly  com- 
menced her  great  cruise. 

Captain  Porter  was  under  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  join  Commodore 
Bainbridge  at  a  given  rendezvous,  cruising  as 
be  went.    It  was  not  until  after  he  had  run  the 
neater  part  of  the  distance,  crossing  the  equa- 
tor that  he  got  sight  of  the  first  British  vessel, 
a  small  man-of-war  brig,  discovered  in  tho  after- 
noon, chased,  and  come  up  with  in  the  night, 
having  previously  boldly  shown  her  national 
colors.     The  two  vessels  were    then  within 
musket  shot.    Not  willing  to  hurt  a  foe  too 
vreak  to  fight  him,  Captain  Porter  hailed  and 
required  tho  brig  to  surrender.     Instead  of 
complying,  the  arrogant  little  man-of-war  turned 
upon  its  pursuer,  attempting  to  cross  the  stern 
of  the  Essex,  with  the  probable  design  to  give 
her  a  raking  fire  and  escape  in  the  dark.    Still 
the  captain  would  not  open  his  guns  upon  so 
diminutive  a  foe  until  he  had  tried  the  effect  of 
musketry  upon  her.    A  volley  was  fired  into 
her,  killing  one  man,  when  she  struck.    It  was 
the  British   government  packet   Nocton,  ten 
guns,  thirty-one    men,  and    having    fifty-five 
thousand  silver  dollars  on  board. 

Pursuing  his  cruise  south  to  the  point  of  ren- 
dezvous, an  English  merchant  vessel  was  cap- 
tured, one  of  a  convoy  of  six  which  had  left 
Rio  the  evening  before  in  charge  of  a  man-of- 
war  schooner.  The  rest  of  tho  convoy  was  out 
of  sight,  but,  taking  its  track,  a  long  and  fruit- 
less chase  was  given  ;  and  the  Essex  repaired 
to  tho  point  of  rendezvous,  without  meeting 
with  further  incident.  Commodore  Bainbridge 
had  been  there,  and  had  left ;  and,  being  now 
under  discretionary  orders,  Captain  Porter  de- 
termined to  use  the  discretion  with  which  he 
was  invested,  and  took  the  bold  resolution  to 
double  Cape  Horn,  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean,  put 
twenty  thousand  miles  between  his  vessel  and 
in  American  port,  and  try  his  fortune  among 
British  whalers,  merchantmen,  and  ships-of-war 
in  that  vast  and  remote  sea. 

It  was  a  bold  enterprise,  such  as  few  govern- 
loents  would  have  ordered,  which  many  would 


have  forbid,  and  which  the  undaunted  resolu- 
tion of  a  bold  commander  alone  could  take. 
He  had  every  thing  against  him :  no  depots,  no 
means  of  repairing  or  refitting ;  only  one  chart ; 
the  Spanish  American  States  subservient  to  the 
British,  and  unreliable  for  tho  impartiality  of 
neutrals,  much  less  for  the  sympathy  of  neigh- 
bors. He  was  deficient  both  in  provisions  and 
naval  stores,  but  expected  to  furnish  himself 
from  the  enemy,  whose  vessels  in  that  capacious 
and  distant  sea,  were  always  well  supplied; 
and  the  silver  taken  from  the  British  govern- 
ment packet  would  be  a  means  towards  paying 
wages. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  after  a  most  tem- 
pestuous passage,  he  had  doubled  the  Cape,  en- 
tered the  Pacific,  his  characteristic  motto,  Free 
Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights,  at  the  mast-head, 
and  ran  for  Valparaiso — the  great  point  of  mar- 
itime resort  in  the  South  Pacific.    He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  it  a  Spanish  town,  as  it  was 
when  ho  left  the  United  Spates :  he  found  it 
Chilian,  for  Chili,  in  the  mean  time,  had  declared 
her  independence:  and  this  change  he  had  a 
right  to  deem  favorable,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  conventional  neutrality,  it  was 
fair  to  count  upon  tho  good  feeling  of  a  young 
and  neighboring  republic.    In  this  he  was  not 
disappointed,  being  well  received,  meeting  good 
treatment,  obtainmg  supplies,  and  acquiring  val- 
uable information.    Ho  learnt  that  tho  Ameri- 
can whalers  were  in  great  danger,  most  of  them 
ignorani'.  of  tho  war,  cruisers  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  one  already  taken.    He  learnt  also  that  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru  had  sent  out  corsairs  against 
American  shipping — a  piece  of  information  of 
the  highest  moment,  as  it  showed  him  an  ene- 
my where  ho  expected  a  neutral,  and  enabled 
him  to  know  how  to  deal  with  Peruvian  ships 
when  he  should  meet  them.    Jhis  criminality 
on  the  part  of  the  viceroy  was  the  result  of  a 
conclusion  of  his  own,  that  as  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  were   allies    against  Prance,  so  they 
would  soon  be  allies  against  the  United  States , 
and  that  ho,  as  a  good  Spanish  viceroy  should 
begin  without  waiting  for  tho  orders.    This  let 
Captain  Porter  see  that  he  had  two  enemies  in- 
stead of  one  to  contend  with  ih  the  Pacific ;  and 
this  information,  as  it  showed  increase  of  dan- 
ger to  American  interests,  increased  his  ardoi 
to  go  to  their  protection ;  which  he  promptly 
did. 
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Barely  taking  time  to  hurry  on  board  tho  sup- 
plies, which  six  months  /ilready  at  sea  rendered 
indispensable,  he  was  again  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  soon  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  an  American  whalo-ship,  which  gave  tho 
important  intelligence  that  a  Peruvian  corsair 
had  just  captured  two  American  whalers  off 
Goquimbo  and  was  making  for  that  place,  with 
a  British  vessel  in  company.  This  was  excit- 
ing informiition,  and  presented  a  three-fold  en- 
terprise to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Porter — to 
rescue  tho  American,  punish  tho  Peruvian,  and 
capture  tho  Englishman.  Instantly  all  sail  was 
set  for  Goquimbo,  the  American  whaler  which 
had  given  the  information  in  company,  and  all 
hearts  beating  high  with  expectation,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  performing  some  generous  and 
gallant  deed. 

In  a  few  hours  a  strango  sail  was  descried  in 
the  distance,  with  a  smaller  vessel  in  company ; 
and  soon  the  sail  was  suspected  to  be  a  cruiser, 
disguised  as  a  whaler.  Then  some  pretty  play 
took  place,  allowable  in  maritime  war,  although 
entirely  a  game  of  deception.  The  stranger 
showed  Spanish  colors ;  tho  Essex  showed 
English,  and  tlicn  fired  a  gun  to  leeward.  The 
whaler  in  company  with  the  Ksscx  hoisted  the 
American  flag  beneath  tho  English  jack.  All 
these  false  indications  arc  allowable  to  gain  ad- 
vantages before  fighting,  but  not  to  fight  under, 
when  true  colors  must  be  shown  by  tho  attack- 
ing ship  under  tho  penalty  of  piracy. 

Gun  signals  were  tlien  rcsurted  to.  The 
stranger  lired  a  shot  nlicad  of  tlio  Essex,  as 
much  as  to  say  slop  ami  talk ;  the  Essex  firetl 
a  shot  over  him,  signifying  come  nearer.  She 
came,  for  the  implication  wus  tiiat  tlic  next  shot 
would  bo  into  her.  When  nearer,  tho  stranger 
sent  an  armed  boat  to  board  tliu  Eshcx  ;  but  the 
boat  was  directed  to  return  with  an  order  to 
the  stranger  to  pass  under  tho  frigate's  lee 
(i.  e.  under  her  gims),  and  to  send  an  ofllcer  on 
board  to  apologise  for  tho  shots  ho  had  fired 
at  an  Englisk  man-of-war.  Tiio  order  was 
promptly  complied  with.  The  stranger  came 
under  tho  lee  of  the  Essex  and  sent  her  lieu- 
tenant on  board,  who,  not  suspecting  where  ho 
was,  readily  told  him  that  his  ship  was  tho 
Nereyda,  Peruvian  privateer,  of  llftecn  guns 
and  a  full  crew ;  that  they  wero  cruising  for 
Americans,  and  had  already  taken  two  (tho 
game    mentioned   by  tho  whaler);   and  that 


the   smaller  vessel  in   company  was  one  of 
these. 

After  giving  this  information  he  made  the 
apology  for  the  shot,  which  was  that,  having 
put  one  of  their  American  prizes  in  charge  of  a 
small  crew,  the  English  letter-of-marque  Nim- 
rod  had  fallen  in  with  it  and  taken  it  from  the 
crew,  and  that  they  were  cruising  for  this  Nim- 
rod  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress,  and  had  mis- 
taktn  this  frigate  for  her,  and  hence  the  shot 
ahead  of  her ;  and  hoped  the  explanation  would 
constit.  ie  a  sufficient  apology.  It  did  so ;  Capt. 
Porter  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  still 
more  so,  with  tho  imormation  which  accom- 
panied it.  It  placed  the  accomplishment  of  one 
of  his  three  objects  immediately  in  his  hands 
and  the  one  perhaps  dearest  to  his  heait— that 
of  catching  tho  Peruvian  corsair  which  was 
preying  upon  American  commerce.  So,  civOly 
dismissing  the  lieutenant,  he  waited  until  he 
had  got  aboard  of  the  Nereyda,  then  run  m 
the  American  flag,  fired  a  shot  over  the  corsair 
and  stood  ready  to  fire  into  her.  The  caution 
was  sufficient :  ,tho  Peruvian  surrendered  im. 
mediately,  with  her  prize.  Thus  was  the  pirati- 
cal capture  of  two  American  whalers  promptly 
chastised,  and  one  of  them  released,  and  tiie 
Peruvian  informed  that  ho  and  his  countrjmen 
wero  cruising  against  Americans  in  mistalic, 
and  would  be  treated  as  pirates  if  they  con- 
tinued tho  practice.  This  admonition  put  aa 
end  to  Peruvian  seizure  of  American  vessds, 

Believing  that  tho  other  American  whaler 
captured  by  tho  Nereyda,  and  taken  from  her  j 
prize-crew  by  tho  Nimrod  would  be  carried  to 
Lima,  Captain  Porter  immediately  boro  amy 
for  its  port  (Callao),  approached  it,  hauled  off  I 
to  watch,  saw  three  vessels  standing  in,  prepared 
to  cut  tlioin  off,  and  especially  tho  foremost, 
which  ho  judged  to  be  an  American.  She  was 
so,  and  was  cut  off — the  very  whaler  he  was  in 
search  of.  It  was  the  Barclay ;  and  tho  master, 
crew  and  nil,  so  rejoiced  ut  their  release  tliat 
they  imiiiediiitely  joined  their  deliverer.  The 
Barclay  l^'canio  tho  consort  of  tho  Essex;  licr 
crew  enlisted  under  Porter ;  tho  master  koanie 
(what  he  greatly  needed)  a  pilot  for  him  in  the  i 
vast  and  unknown  sea  he  was  traversing'.  'Jlicro 
was  now  a  good  opportimity  to  look  intn  this 
most  frequented  of  Peruvian  port.s,  which  C:iii- 
tain  Porter  did,  showing  English  colors ;  i.ii '. 
seeing  nothing  within  that  he  would  \\\m  !■  \ 
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right  to  eatch  when  it  came  out,  nor  gaining 
IDT  special  information,  and  finding  that  nothing 
had  occurred  there  to  make  known  his  arrival 
ia  the  Pacific,  he  immediately  sailed  again,  to 
loake  the  most  of  his  time  before  the  fact  of 
big  presence  should  be  known  and  the  alarm 


He  stood  across  the  main  towards  Chatham 
Island  and  Charles  Island,  approaching  which 
three  sail  were  discovered  in  the  same  moment-:— 
two  in  company,  the  other  apart  and  in  a  different 
direction.    The  one  apart  was  attended  to  first, 
pursued,  summoned,  captured,  and  proved  to  be 
the  fine  British  whaler  Montezuma,  with  four- 
teen hundred  barrels  of  oil  on  board.    A  crew 
was  put  on  board  of  her,  and  chase  given  to 
the  other  two.     They  had  taken  the  alarm, 
seeing  what  was  happenbg  to  the  Montezuma, 
and  were  doing  their  best  to  escape.  The  Essex 
gained  upon  them ;  but  when  within  eight  miles 
it  fell  calm,  dead  still — one  of  those  atmospheric 
stagnations  frequent  in  the  South  Sea.    Sailing 
ceased;  boats  were  hoisted  out;  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, Downes,  worthy  second  to  Porter,  was 
put  in  commaiid.    Approachedwithin  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  two  ships  showed  English  colors 
uid  fired  several  guns.    Economizing  powder 
and  time,  the  boats  only  replied  with  their  oars, 
pulling  hard  to  board  quick ;  seeing  which  the 
two  ships  struck,  each  in  succession,  as  the 
boarders  were  closing.    They  proved  to  be  the 
Georgiana  and  the  Policy,  both  whalers,  the 
former  Imilt  for  the  East  India  service,  pierced 
for  cightion  guns,  and  having  six  mounted  when 
tal:en.    Having  the  reputation  of  a  fast  vessel, 
the  captain  determined  to  equip  her  ns  a  cruiser, 
which  was  done  with  her  own  guns  and  those  of 
the  Policy — this  latter,  like   the    Georgiana, 
pierced  for  eighteen  guns,  but  mounting  ten. 

A  very  proper  compliment  was  paid  to  Lieut. 
Downes  in  giving  him  the  command  of  this 
British  ship,  thus  added  to  the  American  navy 
witii  his  good  exertions.  An  armament  of  IG 
guns,  and  a  crew  of  41  men,  and  her  approved 
commander,  it  was  believed  would  make  her  an 
over-match  for  any  English  letters  of  marque, 
supposed  to  bo  cruising  among  these  islands, 
and  justify  occasional  separate  expeditions. 

By  these  three  captures  Capt.  Porter  was  en- 
abled to  consummate  the  second  part  of  his  plan 
-that  of  living  upon  the  enemy.  He  got  out 
of  them  ample  supplies  of  beef,  bread,  pork, 


water,  and  OallipagoB  tortoises.  Besides  food 
for  the  men,  many  articles  were  obtained  for 
repairing  his  own  ship:  and  accordingly  the 
rigging  was  overhauled  and  tarred  down,  many 
new  spars  were  fitted,  new  cordage  supplied, 
the  Essex  repainted — all  in  the  middle  of  tho 
Pacific,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  Power  boasting 
great  fleets,  formidable  against  other  fleets,  but 
useless  against  a  daring  little  cruiser. 

Getting  into  his  field  of  operation  in  the 
month  of  April,  Capt.  Porter  had  already  five 
vessels  under  his  command — the  Montezuma, 
the  Georgiana,  the  Barclay,  and  the  Policy,  in 
addition  to  the  Essex.  All  cruising  together 
towards  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  near 
sunset  in  the  evening,  a  sail  was  perceived  in 
the  distant  horizon.  A  night-chase  might  per- 
mit her  to  escape ;  a  judicious  distribution  of 
his  little  squadron,  without  alarming,  might 
keep  her  in  view  till  morning.  It  was  dis- 
tributed accordingly.  At  daylight  tho  sail  was 
still  in  sight,  and,  being  chased,  she  was  soon 
overtaken  and  captured.  It  was  tho  British 
whaler  Atlantic,  355  tons,  24  men,  pierced  for 
20  guns,  and  carrying  8  18-pounder  carronades. 
While  engaged  in  this  chase  another  sail  was 
discovered,  pursued,  and  taken.  It  was  the 
Greenwich,  of  338  tons,  18  guns,  and  25  men ; 
and  like  the  other  was  an  English  letter  of 
marque. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  now  little  man-of-war, 
the  Geoi^iana,  under  Lieut.  Downes,  made  a 
brief  excursion  of  her  own^nmong  the  islands, 
apart  from  the  Essex,  and  with  brilliant  success. 
IIo  took,  without  resistance,  the  Brithsh  whale 
ships  Catherine,  of  270  tons,  8  guns,  and  20  men, 
and  Rose,  of  220  tons,  8  guns  and  21  men ;  and, 
after  a  sharp  combat,  a  third  whaler,  the  Hector, 
270  tons,  25  men,  pierced  for  20  guns  and  11 
mounted.  In  this  action  tho  lieutenant,  after 
having  manned  his  two  prizes,  had  but  21  men 
and  boys  left  to  manage  his  ship,  fight  the 
Hector,  and  keep  down  fifty  prisoners.  After 
manning  tho  Hector  and  taking  her  crew  on 
board  liis  own  vessel,  ho  had  but  ten  men  to 
perform  tho  double  duty  of  working  t^o  vessel 
and  guarding  sevcnty-threo  prisoners;  yet  he 
brought  all  safe  to  his  captain,  who  then  had  a 
little  fleet  of  nine  sail  under  his  command,  all 
of  his  own  creation,  and  created  out  of  tho 
enemy. 

Tho  class  of  some  of  his  prizes  enabled  the 
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captain  to  increase  the  eflciency  of  his  force 
by  some  judicious  changes.  The  Atlantic, 
being  nearly  one  hundred  tons  larger  than  the 
Qeorgiana,  a  faster  ship,  and  every  way  a  better 
cruiser,  was  converted  into  a  sloop-of-war, 
armed  with  twenty  guns,  manned  by  sixty  men, 
named  the  Essex  Junior;  and  the  intrepid 
Downes  put  in  jcommand  of  her.  The  Green- 
wich, also  armed  with  guns,  but  only  a  crew  to 
work  her  (for  so  many  prizes  to  man  left  their 
cruisers  with  their  lowest  number.)  was  con- 
verted into  a  store-ship,  and  received  all  the 
spare  stores  of  the  other  ships.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  was 
captured,  believed  to  be  about  the  last  of  the 
British  whalers  in  those  parts,  and  among  the 
finest.  Slie  was  a  sliip  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  tons,  twelve  guns,  and  thiity-one  men;  and 
had  a  large  supply  of  beef,  pork,  bread,  wood, 
and  water — adding  sensibly  to  the  supplies  of 
the  little  fleet. 

The  fourth  of  July,  arrived  and  was  gaily 
kept,  and  with  the  triumph  of  victorious  feel- 
ings, firing  salutes  with  British  guns,  charged 
with  British  powder.  It  was  a  proud  celebra- 
tion, and  must  have  looked  like  an  illusion  of 
the  senses  to  the  British  prisoners,  accustomed 
to  extol  their  country  as  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  and  to  consider  American  ships  as  the 
impressment  ground  of  the  British  navy.  The 
celebration  over,  the  little  fleet  divided ;  Essex 
Junior  bound  to  Valparaiso,  with  the  Ilector, 
Catlicrine,  Policy,  and  Montezuma,  prizes,  and 
the  Barclay,  re-captured  ship,  under  convoy. 
The  Essex,  with  the  Greenwich  and  Gcorgiana, 
steered  for  the  Gallipagos  Islands,  and  fell  in 
with  three  sail  at  once,  the  whole  of  which  were 
eventually  captured:  one,  the  English  whaler 
Charlton,  of  274  tons,  ten  guns,  and  21  men  ; 
another,  the  largest  of  the  three,  tho  Serlnga- 
patam,  of  357  tons,  14  guns,  and  40  men ;  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  tho  New  Zcalander,  260 
tons,  8  guns,  and  23  men.  Hero  were  900  tons 
of  shipping,  32  guns,  and  75  men  all  taken  at 
once,  and,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  glance  at  tho 
sea. 

The  Seringapatam  had  been  built  for  a  cruiser, 
and,  of  all  the  ships  in  tlto  Pacific,  was  the  most 
dangerous  to  American  commerce.  It  had  just 
come  out,  and  had  already  made  a  prize.  Find- 
ing that  the  master  had  no  commission,  and 
that  he  had  commenced  cruising  in  anticipation 


of  one,  and  thereby  subjected  himself  to  be 
treated  as  a  pirate.  Captain  Porter  had  him  put 
in  irons,  and  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be 
tried  for  his  life.  While  finding  himself  encum- 
bered with  prisoners,  and  his  active  strength 
impaired  by  tl.e  guards  they  required,  he  re- 
leased a  number  on  parole,  and  gave  them  up 
one  of  the  captured  ships  (the  Charlton)  to 
proceed  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  Gcorgiana  and  tiie 
New  Zealander  were  despatched  to  the  United 
States,  each  laden  with  the  oil  taken  from  the 
British  whalers.  Encumbered  with  jn-izcs  as 
well  as  with  prisoners,  and  no  American  port  in 
which  to  place  them  (for  tho  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, though  claimed  by  tho  United  States 
since  1804,  and  settled  under  Mr.  John  Jacob 
Astor  since  1811,  had  not  then  been  nationally 
occupied).  Captain  Porter  undertook  to  provide 
a  place  of  his  own.  Repairing  to  the  wild  and 
retired  island  of  Nooaheevah,>hc  selected  a  se- 
questered inlet,  built  a  little  fort  upon  it,  warped 
three  of  his  prizes  under  its  guns,  left  a  little 
garrison  of  twenty-one  men  under  Lieutenant 
Gamble  to  man  it,  and  then  went  upon  another 
cruise. 

Tho  story  of  tho  remainder  of  his  cruise  is 
briefly  told.    He  had  learnt  that  the  British 
government,  thoroughly  aroused  by  his  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific,  had  sent  out  a  superior  foraj 
to  capture  him.    Taking  the  Esiiox  Juniorwilh 
him,  he  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  entered  the  har- 
bor, and  soon  a  superior  Britisli  frigate  and  a 
sloop  of  war  entered  also.    Captain  Iliiljar  for 
that  was  the  British  captain's  name,  saluted  the 
American  frigate  courteously,  inquiring  for  the 
health  of  Captain  Porter ;  but  the  British  frigate 
(the  Phoebe)  came  so  near  that  a  collisicn  seemed 
inevitable,  and  looked  as  if  intended,  her  men 
being  at  quarters  and  ready  for  action.  In  a 
moment  Captain  Porter  was  equally  ready,  and 
that  either  for  boarding  or  rakin/r,  for  the  ves- 
sels had  got  so  close  that  the  Phabo,  in  hauling 
off,  passed  her  jib-boom  (that  spar  which  runs 
out  from  the  bowsprit)  over  the  deck  of  the 
Essex,  and  lay  with  her  bow  to  the  broadside 
of  the  American.    It  was  a  fatal  position,  and 
would  have  subjected  her  to  immediate  capture 
or  destruction,  justifiable  by  the  undue  intimanr 
of  an  enemy.    Captain  Porter  might  have  fired 
into  her ;  but,  reluctant  to  attack  in  a  ueutra! 
port,  ho  listened  to  tho  protestations  of  the 
British  captain,  accepted  his  declaration  of  in- 
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sooent  intentions  and  accidental  contact,  and 
permitted  him  to  haul  off  from  a  situation  in 
vfbich  ho  could  liavo  been  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes.  Could  he  have  foreseen  what  was  to 
happen  to  himself  soon  after  in  the  same  port, 
he  could  not  have  been  so  forbearing  to  the  foe 
nor  so  respectful  to  the  Chilian  authorities. 

For  six  weeks  the  hosti'j  vessels  watched 

each  other,  the  Britirh  v  ;jcl  sometimes  lying 

off  am'  on  outside  of  the  harbor,  and  when  so 

at  sea  the  Essex  r,*ing  out  and  ofl'oring  to  fight 

her  singk  handed ;  for  the  Essex  Junior  was 

too  liglit  to  be  of  any  service  in  a  frigate  fight. 

Other  British  ships  of  war  being  expected  at 

Valparaiso,  and  no  combat  to  bo  had  with  the 

phcebo  without  her  attendant  sloop.  Captain 

Porter  detcnnihed  to  take  his  opportunity  to 

escape  from  the  harbor — which  the  superior 

sailing  of  the  Essex  would  enable  him  to  do 

when  tlie  British  ships  were  a  few  miles  off,  as 

ihey  often  were — Essex  Junior  escaping  at  the 

ame  time  by  parting  company,  as  it  was  certain 

ttot  both  the  British  ships  would  follow  the 

American  frigate. 

March  28th,  1813,  was  a  favorable  day  for  the 
ittenipt— the  wind  right,  the  enemy  far  enough 
out,  and  the  Essex  in  perfect  order  for  fighting 
or  sailing.  Tlie  attempt  was  made,  and  with 
iuccess.  until,  doubling  a  headland  which  formed 
part  of  the  harbor,  a  squall  carried  away  the 
maintopraast,  crippling  the  ship  and  greatly  dis- 
abling her.  Capt.  Porter  put  back  for  the  har- 
borj  and  though  getting  within  it,  and  within 
pistol  BJiot  of  tlie  shore,  and  within  half  a  mile 
from  a  detached  battery,  could  not  reach  the 
usual  anchoring  ground  before  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  compelled  him  to  clear  for  action. 
A  desperate  but  most  unequal  combat  raged  for 
near  three  hours — an  inferior  crippled  frigate 
contending  with  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  in  perfect 
order,  The  crippled  mast  of  the  Essex  allowed 
the  enemy  to  choose  his  distance,  which  ho  al- 
ways did  witli  good  regard  to  his  own  safety, 
using  his  long  eighteens  at  long  distance*! — 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  Porter's  carronades, 
out  of  the  reach  of  boarding,  and  only  within 
range  of  six  long  twelves  which  played  with 
(iich  etfect  that  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  both 
British  ships  hauled  off  to  repair  damages. 
Having  repaired,  both  returned,  ond  got  such  a 
position  that  not  a  gun  of  the  crippled  Essex 
1  tould  bear  upon  them.  An  attempt  was  made 
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to  close  upon  them  and  get  near  enough  to  crip- 
ple the  sloop  and  drive  her  out  of  the  fight  for 
the  remainder  of  the  action ;  but  the  frigata 
edged  away,  choosing  her  distance,  and  using 
her  long  guns  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  Es- 
sex, which  could  not  send  back  a  single  shot. 

The  brave  and  fiithful  Dowiies  pulled  through 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  an  open  boat  to  take 
the  orders  of  his  captain ;  but  his  light  guns 
could  bo  of  no  service,  and  ho  was  directed  to 
look  to  his  own  ship.    Twice  more  the  Essex 
endeavored  to  close  upon  the  British  frigate, 
but  she  edged  away  each  time,  keeping  the  dis 
tance  which  was  safe  to  himself  and  destructive 
to  the  Essex.   By  this  time  half  the  whole  crew 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  ship  on  fire. 
Capt.  Porter  then  attempted  to  run  her  on 
shore ;  but  the  wind  failed  when  %vithin  musket 
shot  of  the  land.    Leave  was  then  given  to  the 
CTuw  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  which 
but  few  would  do.    At  last  the  surrender  be 
came  imperative.    The  E.'.sex  struck,  and  her 
heroic  commander  and  surviving  men  and  offi 
cers  became  prisoners  of  war.    Thousands  o( 
persons — all  Valparaiso — witnessed  the  combat. 
The  American  consul,  Mr.  Poinsett,  witnessed 
it  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  fort,  only  to 
receive  evasive  answers,  as  the  authorities  were 
now  favorable  to  the  British.    It  was  a  clear 
case  of  violated  neutrality,  tried  by  any  rule 
First,  the  Essex  was  within  the  harbor,  though 
not  at  the  usual  anchoring  place,  which  she 
could  not  reach ;  secondly,  she  was  under  the 
guns  of  the  detached  fort,  only  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant; thirdly,  she  was  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  Chili,  whether  measured  by  the 
league  or  by  the  range  of  cannon,  and  no  dispute 
about  cither,  as  the  shore  was  at  hand,  and  the 
British  bails  which  missed  the  Essex  hit  the 
land. 

After  the  surrender  some  arrangements  were 
made  with  Capt.  Ilillyar.  Some  prisoners  were 
exchanged  upon  the  spot,  part  of  those  made 
by  Capt.  Porter  being  available  for  an  equal 
number  of  his  own  people.  Essex  Junior  be- 
came a  cartel  to  carry  home  himself  and  olBcei'a 
and  others  of  his  men  on  parole ;  but  tliis  man 
of  daring  deeds  was  not  allowed  to  reach  home 
without  another  proof  of  his  determined  spirit 
When  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York,  Essex 
Junior  was  brought  to  by  the  British  razee 
Saturn,  Capt.  NaSh,  who  denied  the  right  of 
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Capt.  Hillyar  to  allow  the  cartel,  and  ordered 
her  to  lie  by  him  during  the  night.  Capt  Por- 
ter put  off  in  a  whale-boat,  and,  though  long 
chased,  saved  himself  by  the  chance  of  a  fog 
coming  to  the  aid  of  hard  rowing. 

And  thus  ended  this  unparalleled  cruise — 
ending  with  a  disaster.  But  the  end  could  not 
efface  the  past;  could  not  undo  the  captures 
which  had  bee  made ;  could  not  obscure  the 
glory  which  baa  been  acquired ;  cannot  impair 
the  lesson  which  its  results  impress  on  the 
minds  of  statesmen.  It  had  lasted  eighteen 
months,  and  during  that  time  the  little  frigate 
had  done  every  thing  for  itself  and  the  country. 
It  had  lived  and  flourished  upon  the  enemy. 
Not  a  dollar  had  been  drawn  from  the  public 
Treasury,  either  for  pay  or  supplies ;  all  came 
from  the  foe.  Money,  provisions,  munitions, 
additional  arms,  spars,  cordage,  rigging,  and 
vessels  to  constitute  a  little  fleet,  all  came  from 
the  Biitish.  Par  more  than  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses was  taken  and  much  destroyed ;  for  dam- 
age as  well  as  protection  was  an  object  of  the 
expedition — damage  to  the  British,  protection  to 
Americans ;  and  nobly  were  both  objects  ac- 
complished. Surpluses,  as  far  as  possible,  were 
Bent  home ;  and,  though  in  part  recaptured, 
these  accidents  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of 
the  original  capture.  The  great  whale  trade  of 
the  British  in  the  Pacific  was  broken  up,  the 
supply  of  oil  was  stopped,  the  London  lamps 
were  in  the  condition  of  those  of  the  "  foolish 
virgins,"  and  a  member  of  Parliament  declared 
in  his  place  that  the  city  had  burnt  dark  for  a 
year. 

The  personal  history  of  Commodore  Porter, 
for  such  he  became,  was  full  of  incident  3"id  ad- 
venture, all  in  keeping  with  his  generous  and 
heroic  character.  Twice  while  a  lad  and  serving 
in  merchant  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
imprcssed  by  tho  British,  and,  by  his  courage 
and  conduct  made  his  escape,  each  time.  A  third 
attempt  at  impressment  was  repulsed  by  the 
bloody  defeat  of  the  press-gang.  The  same  at- 
tempt, renewed  with  increased  numbers,  was 
again  repulsed  with  loss  to  the  British  party — 
young  Porter,  only  sixteen,  among  tho  most 
courageous  defenders  of  the  vessel.  He  was 
upwards  of  p  year  a  prisoner  at  Tripoli,  being 
tlrst  lieutenant  on  board  the  Philadelphia  when 
Bhc  grounded  before  that  city  and  was  captured. 
He  was  midshipman  with  the  then  Lieutenant 


Rodgers,  when  the  two  young  officers  and  devej 
men  performed  that  marvel  of  endurance  Ann 
ness,  steadiness,  and  seamaflship,  in  working  fnr 
three  days  and  nights,  without  sleep  or  rest,  on 
the  French  frigate  Insurgent,  guarding  all  tho 
time  their  173  prisoners,  and  conducting  the 
prize  safe  into  port— as  related  in  the  notice  of 
Commodore  Rodgers. 

After  his  return  from  tho  Pacific,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  piracy  in  the  West  Indies 
which  he  speedily  accomplished ;  but  for  punish- 
ing an  insult  to  the  flag  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  povern- 
ment,  and  the  censure  of  a  court  martial.    His 
proud  spirit  would  not  brook  a  censure  which 
he  deemed  undeserved ;  and  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  navy,  of  which  he  was  so 
brilliant  an  ornament.    The  writer  of  this  Vie^ 
was  a  close  observer  of  that  trial,  and  believed 
the  Commodore  to  have  been  hardly  dealt  bv 
and  considered  the  result  a  confirmation  of  his 
general  view  of  courts  martial  where  the  "ovem- 
ment  interferes — an  interference  (when  it  1 
pens)  generally  for  a  purpose,  either  to  convict 
or  acquit ;  and  rarely  failing  of  its  object  ia 
either  case,  as  the  court  is  appointed  by  the 
government,  dependent  upon  it  for  future  honor 
and  favor,  acts  in  secret,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive. 

Stung  to  tho  quick  by  such  requital  of  his 
ser\'ices,  the  brave  offlc"  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  left  the  country  which  ho  had  scmd  I 
so  faithfully,  and  loved  so  well,  and  took  ser- 
vice in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  tiien  lately  be- 1 
come  independent  and  desirous  to  create  a  navy,  I 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  live  and  mourn  an  I 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.    President  Jackson  pro] 
posed  to  restore  him  to  his  place  in  the  nau.  I 
but  he  refused  the  restoration  upon  the  samel 
ground  that  ho  had  resigned  upon— woulJ  r 
remain  in  a  service  under  an  unreversed  scntcnMJ 
of  unjust  censure.    President  Jackson  then  gave  I 
him  tho  place  of  Consul  General  at  Algiers ;  aaij 
upon  the  reduction  of  that  place  by  the  Frencii,  I 
appointed  him  the  United  States  Charge  d'Af-j 
faires  to  tho  Sublime  Porto— a  mission  afier-j 
wards  raised  to  Minister  Resident  by  act  of  I 
Congress  for  his  special  benefit.    The  SultanI 
Mahmoud — ho  who  suppressed  the  Jauissaries,! 
introduced  European  reforms,  and  so  greatljl 
favored  Christians  and  strangers— was  then  onl 
the  throne,  and  greatly  attached  to  the  Coni-I 
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podore,  whose  conversation  and  opinions  he 
often  sought  He  died  in  this  post,  and  was 
brought  home  to  be  buried  in  the  country  which 
rtve  him  birth,  and  which  no  personal  wrong 
could  make  him  cease  to  love.  A  national  ship 
of  war,  the  Truxton,  brought  him  home — a  deli- 
cate compliment  in  the  selection  of  the  vessel 
bearing  the  name  of  the  commander  under 
vfhom  he  first  served. 

Humanity  was  a  ruling  feature  in  his  rliarac- 
tcr  and  of  this  he  gave  constant  proof— humane 
to  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  his  own  people.  Of 
his  numerous  captures  he  never  made  one  by 
bloodshed  when  milder  means  could  prevail ; 
il^rays  preferring,  by  his  superior  seamanship, 
to  place  them  in  predicaments  which  coerced 
surrender.  Patriotism  was  a  part  of  his  soul. 
He  was  modest  and  unpretentious ;  never  seem- 
inr  to  know  that  ho  had  done  things  of  which 
the  world  talked,  and  of  which  posterity  would 
hear.  He  was  a  "lion"  nowhere  but  on  the 
quartei-deck,  and  in  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  He  was  affectionate  to  his  friends 
snd  family,  just  and  kind  to  his  men  and  officers, 
attaching  all  to  him  for  life  and  for  death.  His 
crew  remaining  with  him  when  their  terms  were 
expiring  in  the  Pacific,  and  refusing  to  quit  their 
commander  when  authorized  to  do  so  at  Valpa- 
raiso, were  proofs  of  their  devotion  and  afifec- 
tion. 

Detailed  history  is  not  the  object  of  this  no- 
tice, but  character  and  instruction — the  deeds 
which  show  character,  and  the  actions  which 
instruct  posterity ;  and  in  this  view  his  career 
is  a  lesson  for  statesmen  to  study — to  study  in 
its  humble  commencement  as  well  as  in  its  daz- 
zling and  splendid  culmination.  Schools  do  not 
form  such  commanders ;  and,  if  they  did,  the 
irisdom  of  government  would  not  detect  the 
future  illustrious  captain  in  the  man  before  the 
mast,  or  in  the  boy  in  the  cabin.  Born  in  Bos- 
ton, the  young  Porter  came  to  man's  estate  in 
Baltimore,  and  went  to  sea  at  sixteen  in  the 
merchant  ship  commanded  by  his  father — the 
\rorthy  father  of  such  a  con — making  many 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  There  ho  earned 
ills  midshipman's  warrant,  and  there  he  learned 
the  seamanship  which  made  him  the  worthy 
fecond  of  Rodgers  in  that  marvellous  manage- 
ment of  the  Insurgent,  which  faithful  history 
will  love  to  commemorate.  Self-mado  in  the 
beginning,  he  was  self-acting  inrough  life,  and 


will  continue  to  act  upon  posterity,  if  amenable 
to  the  lesson  taught  by  his  life :  the  merchant 
service,  the  naval  school,  cruisers,  the  naval 
force,  separate  commands  for  young  men.  With 
a  little  32  gun  frigate,  all  carronades  except  a 
half-dozen  stern  chasers,  and  they  only  twelve- 
pounders,  he  dominated  for  a  year  in  the  vast 
Pacific  Ocean;  with  a  44  and  her  attendant 
sloop-of-war,  brig,  and  schooner,  he  would  have 
dominated  there  to  thf*  end  of  the  war.  He 
was  the  Paul  Jones  of  the  "  second  war  of  Inde- 
pendence," with  a  more  capacious  and  better 
n!;ulated  mind,  and  had  the  felicity  to  trans- 
mit as  well  as  to  inherit  ihe  qualities  of  a  com- 
mander. The  name  of  Porter  is  yet  borne  with 
honorable  promise  on  the  roll  of  the  American 
navy. 


CHAPTER    CXIX. 

KEFUNDINQ  OF  OENEBAL  JACKSON'S  FINE. 


During  his  defence  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
winter  of  1814^'15,  General  Jackson  was  ad- 
judged to  have  committed  a  contempt  of  court, 
in  not  producing  the  body  of  a  citizen  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  whom  he  had 
arrested  under  martial  law  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed and  enforced  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  He  was  fined  for  the  contempt,  and  paid 
it  himself,  refusing  to  permit  his  friends,  and 
even  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  who  presented 
the  money  ($1,000),  to  pay  it  for  him.  He 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  paying 
the  amount  before  he  left  the  court  room,  but 
protesting  against  it  as  an  illegal  exaction,  and 
as  involving  the  imputation  of  illegality  on  his 
conduct.  This  conveyed  a  reproach  under 
which  he  was  always  sensitive,  but  to  relieve 
himself  from  which  he  would  countenance  no 
proceeding  while  he  was  still  on  the  theatre  of 
public  action,  and  especially  while  ho  was 
President.  His  retirement  to  private  life  re^ 
moved  the  obstacle  to  the  action  of  his  friends 
and  soon  thereafter  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  fiom 
the  State  of  Missouri,  brought  in  a  bill  for  re- 
funding the  fine.  This  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  it  had  been  imposed.  On  getting 
notice  of  this  proceeding  General  Jackson  wrote 
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•I  letter  to  Senator  L'nn,  of  which  the  lending 
paragraphs  are  here  given. 

''  Having  observed  in  the  newspapers  that 
you  had  given  notice  of  your  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  refund  to  mo  tho  fine  (principal 
and  interest)  imposed  by  Judge  Hall,  for  tlie 
declaration  of  martial  lii>'/  at  New  Orleans,  it  was 
my  detennination  to  address  yoti  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  feeble  state  of  my  liealtli  has  here- 
tofore jirevcnted  it.  I  felt  tliat  it  was  my  duty 
to  thank  you  for  this  disinterested  and  voluntary 
act  of  justice  to  my  character,  and  to  assure  you 
that  it  places  me  under  oliligations  which  I 
shall  always  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 

•'  It  is  not  the  amount  of  tho  tine  that  is  im- 
portant to  me :  but  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
imposed  for  reasons  which  were  not  v.ell 
founded ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
which  was  necessary  to  the  successful  defence 
of  New  Orleans ;  and  without  whiclt,  it  must 
be  now  obvious  to  all  the  world,  tlie  British 
would  have  been  in  possession,  at  tho  close 
of  the  war,  of  that  great  emporium  of  the 
West.  In  this  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  country  is  interested  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill ;  for  exigencies  like  those  which  existed 
at  New  Orleans  may  ng^ui  arise ;  and  a  com- 
manding-general ought  not  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  the  necessary  responsibility  by  tho  re- 
flection that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  vindictive 
judge  to  impair  Iiis  private  fortune,  and  place  a 
stain  upon  his  cliaracter  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved. I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
do  any  act  which  would  invalidate  the  principle 
that  the  military  should  always  be  subjected  to 
the  civil  power ;  but  I  contend,  that  at  New 
Orleans  no  measure  was  taken  by  me  which 
was  at  war  with  this  i)rinciplc,  or  which,  if 
properly  understood,  was  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 

"  When  I  declared  martial  law.  Judge  Ilall 
was  in  the  city ;  and  he  visited  me  often,  when 
tlie  propriety  of  its  declaration  was  discussed, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  leading  and  pa- 
triotic citizens.  Judging,'  from  his  actions,  he 
appeared  to  approve  it.  Tiie  luoraing  the  order 
was  issued  he  was  in  my  office ;  and  when  it 


notice,  that  the  fine  he  imposed  was  paid  k 
others.  Every  cent  of  it  was  paid  by  myself 
When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  Mr.  Abne 
L.  Duncan  (who  had  been  one  of  my  ai(ks.<Ic'' 
camp,  and  was  one  of  my  counsel),  hearin"  ni' 
request  Major  Heed  to  repf.ir  to'  my  qim'Jtorj 
and  bring  the  sum — not  'iuending  to  leave  tlie 
room  until  the  line  was  paid — tisked  the  cierl- 
if  he  woidd  tJike  his  check.  The  clerk  ropliel 
in  the  aflirmative,  and  Mr.  Dimcan  pave  tin 
check.  I  then  directed  my  aide  to  proceod  forth'^ 
with,  get  tho  money,  and  meet  Mr.  Duncan's 
check  at  tlie  bank  and  take  it  ui>;  which  wa^ 
done.  These  are  the  facts  ;  and  JIajor  Davczac^ 
now  in  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  canverifv' 
them.  ■* 

"  It  is  true,  as  I  was  informed,  that  the  ladies 
did  raise  the  amount  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs  ■ 
but  w  hen  I  heard  of  it,  I  advised  them  to  applv 
it  to  the  relief  of  tlie  widows  and  orjihans  tlia"t 
had  been  made  so  l)y  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  defence  of  the  country.  It  was  so  applied 
as  I  had  every  xcason  to  believe ;  but  Major 
Davezac  can  tell  you  more  particularly  what 
was  done  with  it." 


was 


read,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim : 


Now  the 
rmtntry  may  be  saved :  vithoiU  it.  it  was  lost.^ 
How  he  came  afterwards  to  unite  with  the 
treacherous  and  disalTected,  and,  by  tho  exercise 
of  his  power,  endeavored  to  paralyze  my  exer- 
tions, it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain.  It 
was  enough  for  me  to  know,  that  if  I  was  ex- 
cusable in  tho  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
order  to  defend  the  city  when  the  enemy  were 
besieging  it,  it  was  right  to  continue  it  until  all 
dinger  Was  over.  For  full  information  on  this 
j.art  of  the  subject,  I  refer  you  to  my  defence 
under  Judge  Hall's  rule  for  me  to  appear  and 
show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
for  a  contempt  of  court.  This  defence  is  in  the 
appendix  to  '  Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson.' 
"  There  is  no  truth  in  tiic  rumor  which  you 


The  refunding  of  the  fine  in  the  sense  of  a 
pecuniary  retribution,  was   altogether  refused 
and  repulsed  both  by  General  Jackson  and  his 
friends.     lie  M'ould   oniy  have  it    upon  the 
grcund  of  an  illegal  exaction— as  a  wrongful 
exercise  of  authority— and  as  operating  a  deck- 
ration  that,  in  declaring  martial  law,  and  im. 
prisoning  the  citizen  under  it,  and  in  refiisin- 
to  produce  his  body  upou  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, md  seni'Mig  the  judge  himself  out  of  the 
city,  he  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  the  laad 
in  all  that  he  did.     Congress  was  quite  readv, 
by  a  general  vot?,  to  refund  the  fine  in  a  my  | 
that  would  not  commit  members  on  tlie  pointof  i 
Icg.'ility.     It  was  a  thing  constantly  done  in  ibe  I 
case  of  oflicers  sued  for  ofl'^ial  acts,  and  without 
strict  inquiry  into  the  Icg.ihcy  of  the  act  where  | 
the  officer  was  acting  in  goodfaith  for  the  public 
service.    In  all  such  cases  Congress  readily  a;- 
sumcd  the  pecuniary  consequences  of  the  act, 
either  paying  tho  fine,  or  damages  awarded,  or  I 
restoring  it  after  it  had  been  paid.    General 
Jnckson  might  have  had  his  fine  refunded  in 
the  same  way  without  opposition ;  but  it  wm  | 
not  the  money,  but  release  from  the  impu- 
tation of  illegal  conduct  that  he  desired ;  and 
wit'  ii.  view  to  imply  that  release  the  bill  was  I 
draw  '.:   and  that  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
earnestly  contested  debate  in  both  Houses.  In  I 
the  Senate,  where  the  bill  originated,  Jlr.  Tap- 1 
pan  of  Ohio,  vindicated  the  recourse  to  martial  I 
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\ijff  ind  as  being  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  city. 

'I  ask  you  to  consider  tho  position  in  which 

he  was  placed ;  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was, 

from  the  necessity  of  tho  case,  his  camp ;  the 

British,  in  superior  force,  had  landed,  and  were 

ejcht  or  nine  miles  below  tho  city;  within  three 

liJurs'  march;  in  his  camp  wore  many  over 

irhom  he  had  no  control,  whom  ho  could  not 

prevent  (or  punish  by  any  process  of  civil  law) 

from  conveying  intelligence  to  the  enemy  of  his 

cumbers,  means  of  defence  or  oiTeuce,  as  well 

as  of  his  intended  or  probable  movements ;  was 

not  the  entire  command  of  his  own  camp  ncces- 

;arv  to  any  efiBcient  action  ?    It  seems  to  me 

iliat  this  cannot  be  doubted.    In  time  of  war, 

ffhen  the  enemy's  force  is  near,  and  a  battle  is 

impending,  if  your  peneral  is  obliged,  by  the 

ccKSsities  of  his  position,  and  the  propriety  of 

lii;  operations,  to  occupy  a  city  as  his  camp,  he 

must  have  the  entire  command  of  such  city,  for 

ihe  plain  reason  that  it  is  impossible,  without 

riich  command,  to  conduct  his  operations  with 

that  Eecrecy  which  is  necessary  to  his  success. 

The  neglect,  therefore,  to  take  such  command, 

irould  be  to  neglect  the  duty  which  his  country 

had  imposed  upon  him.    I   perceive  but   two 

\rav8  in  which  General  Jackson  could  have  olj- 

taiiii'd  the  command  of  hia  own  camp ;  one  was 

iiv  driving  all  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  city, 

tilt'  other  by  declaring  martial  law.     lie  wisely 

iffid  humanely  chose  the  latter,  and  by  so  doing, 

saved  the  city  from  being  sacked  and  plundered, 

ml  its  inhabitants  from  being  outraged  or  de- 

I  stroyed  by  the  enemy." 

But  this  arrest  of  a  citizen,  and  refusal  to 
I  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  after  the 
British  had  been  repulsed,  and  after  a  rumor  of 
peace  had  arrived  at  tho  city,  but  a  rumor  com- 
ing througli  a  British  commander,  and  therefore 
hot  to  be  trusted  by  tho  American  general. 
I  Bethought  the  peace  a  probable,  but  by  no  means 
I  a  certain  event:  and  he  could  not  upon  a  prob- 
I  ability  relax  tho  measures  which  a  sense  of 
.danger  had  dictated.    Tho  reasons  for  tlus  were 
Igivca  by  the  General  himself  in  his  answer  to 
Ishoiv  cause  why  the   rule  which    had    been 
I  granted  should  not  be  made  absolute. 

''The  enemy  had  retiretl  from  their  position, 
litis  true ;  hut  they  were  still  on  the  coast,  and 
Iwithin  a  few  hours'  sail  of  tlie  city.  They  had 
I  been  defeated,  and  with  loss;  but  that  losi 
Ira  to  be  repaired  by  expected  reinforcem.\,ts. 
iTlieir  numbers  much  more  than  quadrupled  all 
Itbe  regular  forces  which  tho  respondent  could 
Icommand;  and  the  term  of  seiTice  of  his  most 
Itfficicnt  militia  force  was  about  to  expire. 
I  Defeat,  to  a  powerful  and  active  enemy,  was 
I  more  likely  to  operate  as  an  incentive  to  renewed 


and  increased  exertion,  than  to  inspire  them 
— 't'a  despondency,  or  to  paralyze  their  efforts, 
reaty,  it  is  time,  had  been  probably  signed, 
buc  yet  it  might  not  be  ratified.    Its  contents 
even  had  not  tran.spired  ;  so  that  no  reasonable 
conjecture  could  be  formed  whether  it  would 
bo  acceptable  ;  and  the  influence  which  the  ac- 
count of  the  signature  had  on  the  army  was 
deleterious  in  the  extreme,  and  showed  a  neces- 
sity for  increased  energy,  instead  of  relaxation 
of  discipline.     Men  who  had  shown  themselves 
zealous  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  campaign, 
became  lukewarm  in  tho  .service.    Wicked  and 
weiik  men,  who,  from   their  situation  in  life, 
ought  to  have  furui.^hed  a   better    example, 
secretly  encouraged  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion.   They  affected  to  pity  the  hardships  of 
those  who  were  kept  in  the  lield ;  they  fomented 
discontent,  by  insinuating  that  the  merits  of 
those  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves,  had 
not  been  sulBciently  noticed  or  applauded ;  and 
disoider  rose  to  such  an  alarming  height,  thatat^ 
one  period  only  fifteen  men  and  one  officer  were 
found  out  of  a  whole  regiment,  stationed  to 
guard    the  very  avenue    through  which    the 
enemy  had  penetrated  into  the   country.    At 
another  point,  equally  important,  a  whole  cox'ps, 
on  which  the  greatest  reliance  had  been  placed, 
operated  upon  by  the  acts  of  a  foreign  agent, 
suddenly  deserted  their  post.    If,  trusting  to  an 
uncertain  ,)eace,  the  respondent  had  revoked  his 
proclamation,  or  ccacsed  to  act  under  it,  the  fatal 
security  by  which  they  were  lulled,  would  have 
destroyed  all  discipline,  dissolved  all  his  force, 
and  left  him  without  any  means  of  deffendmg 
tho  country  against  an  enemy  instnicted  by  the 
traitors  within  our  bosom,  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  he  might  safely  make  his  attack.    In 
such  an  event,  his  liP',  which  would  certainly 
have  been  olfered  up,  would  have  been  but  a 
feeble  expiation  for  the  disgrace  and  misery  into 
which    his    criminal   negligence    would    have 
plunged  the  country." 

A  newspaper  in  the  city  published  an  inflam- 
matory article,  assuming  tho  peace  to  be  cer- 
tain, though  not  communicated  by  our  govern- 
ment, inveighed  against  tho  conduct  of  the 
General  in  keeping  up  martial  law  as  illegal 
and  tyrannical,  incited  people  to  disregard  it, 
and  plead  the  right  of  volunteers  to  disband 
who  had  engaged  to  servo  during  the  war. 
Loiiallier,  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
was  given  up  as  the  author  of  the  article :  tho 
General  had  him  arrested  and  confined :  Judge 
Hall  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  release 
his  body :  General  Jackson  ordered  the  Judge 
out  of  tho  city,  and  sent  a  guard  to  conduct  him 
out.  All  this  took  place  on  the  10th  and  11th 
of  March ;   on  the  l?th  authentic  news  of  the 
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peace  arrived,  and  tho  martial  law  ceased  to 
exist.  Judge  Hall  returnc  to  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Tappan  thus  relates  what  took  place : 

"  Instead  of  uniting  with  tho  whole  popula- 
tion, headed  by  their  venerable  bishop,  in  joy 
and  thankfulness  for  a  dc'iverance  almost  mi- 
racnlous.  achieved  by  tho  wisdom  and  energy 
of  tho  General  and  the  gallantry  of  his  army, 
he  was   brooding   over    his    own    imaginary 
wrongs,  and  planning  some  method  to  repair 
his  wounded  dignity.     On  this  day,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  he  caused  a  rule  of  the  district 
court  to  bo  served  on  General  Jackson,  to  ap- 
pear before  him  and  show  cause  why  an  attach- 
ment should  not  issue  » gainst  him  for : — Ist. 
Refusing  to  obey  a  writ  issued  by  Judge  Hall. 
2d.  Detaininig  an  original  paper  belonging  to 
the  court.    And  3d,  for  imprisoning  tho  Judge. 
Tho  fir&t  cause  was  for  the  General  refusing  to 
obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  tho  case  of 
yLouallier;  tho  second  for  detaining  tho  writ. 
The  whole  of  these  three  causes  as.vigned  are 
founded  on  the  hypothesis,  that  ins\  i.A  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  having  command  of  l"i^  camp,  he 
exercised  a  limited  authority  um^er  tho  control 
of  tho  civil  magistracy.    I  trust  I  hrve  satisfied 
you  that  martial  law  did  in  fact  exist  and  of 
necessary  consequence,  that  Judge  Hall's  au- 
thority was  suspended.    If  ho  was  injured  by 
it,  surely  he  was  not  the  proper  person  to  try 
General  Jackson  for  that  injury.    The  princi- 
pal complaint  against  General  Jackson  was  for 
imprisoning    tho   Judge.      Tho   imprisonment 
consisted  in  sendi  .g  .;a  officer  to  escort  him  out 
of  camp;  and  fo.  ;'iia,  instead  of  taking  the 
regular  legal  rcnicdy,  by  an  action  for  assault 
and  false  imprisonment,  in  'he  State  court,  whicb 
was  open  to  him  as  well  an  every  other  citizeii, 
he  called  tho  General  to  answer  before  liimself. 
He  went  before  the  Judge  and  in-oflTered  to  show 
cause  ;  the  Judge  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
this,  nor  would  he  allow  him  to  assign  his  rea- 
sons in  writing  for  his  conduct,  but,  without 
trial,  without  a  hearing  of  his  defence,  he  lined 
him  one  thousand  dollars.    You  all  know  the 
conduct  of  tho  General  on  that  occasion ;   he 
saved  the  Judge  from  the  rising  indignation  of 
the  people  and  paid  his  fine  to  the  United  States 
marshal.      These   proceedings  of  Judge  Hall 
were  not  only  exceedingly  outrageous,  but  they 
were  wholly  illegal  and  void ;  for,  as  says  an 
eminent  English  jurist,  'even  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment cannot  make  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own 
cause.'    This  was  truly  and  wholly  the  cause 
of  tho  Judge  himself.    If  a  law  of  Congress  had 
existed  which  authorized  him  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  any  man  for  an  injury  inflicted  upon  him- 
Belf,  such  a  law  would  hiivc  been  a  mere  dead 
letter,  and  the  Judge  would  have  been  bound  to 
disregard  it.    It  was  tho  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence  which  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  and  endangered  the  life  of 
bis  contemptible  judge.    I  am  aware  of  the  law 


of  contempt ;  it  is  the  power  of  scif-preserrb 
tion  given  to  the  courts ;  it  results  from  neces. 
sity  alone,  and  extends  no  further  than  neccj. 
sity  strictly  requires  j  it  has  no  power  to  avenca 
tho  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to  the  judge  un. 
less  those  wrongs  obstruct  the  regular  coursa 
of  justice.  I  am  aware  also  of  tho  manner  in 
which  tho  law  of  contempt  has  been  adminis. 
tered  in  our  courts  where  no  statute  law  regu- 
lated it,  and  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  tiie 
judges  to  determine  what  was  or  was  not  a 
contempt.  In  one  case  a  man  was  fined  for 
contempt  for  reviewing  tho  opinion  of  a  judca 
in  a  newspaper.  This  judge  was  impeached^ 
fore  this  body  and  acquitted,  because  not  quitj 
two-thirds  of  tho  Senate  voted  him  guilty, 
Some  senators,  thinking  probably  that  aa  Con- 
gress had  neglected  to  pass  a  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contempt,  tho  judge  had  nothing  to  j 
govcni  his  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  there- 
fore ouglit  not  to  be  convicted.  Con'Tess  im- 
mediately passed  such  a  law,  and  no  contempts 
have  occurred  since  in  the  United  States  courtg,'' 

The  speech  of  Judge  Tappan  covered  the  f 
of  the  case,  upon  which,  and  other  speeches  de- 1 
livered,  the  Senate  made  up  its  mind,  and  the 
bill  was  passed,  though  upon  a  good  divi  ion, 
and  a  visible  development  of  party  liucs.  The  [ 
yeas  were : 

"  Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan  1 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Graham,  Hender-L 
son,  King,  Linn,  McDuffie,  McRoberts,  Man-j 
gum,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Smith  I 
of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Tap- 1 
pan,  'Walker,  Wilcox,  "Williams,  Woodbury  f 
Wright,  Young— 28."  '" 

The  nays  were : 

'•  Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber-I 
i-ien,  Choate,  Clayton,,  Conrad,  Crafts,  CiitteD-l 
den,  Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Merrick,! 
Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  White,  Woodbridal 
—20." 

In  the  House  it  was  well  supported  bTJIr.l 
Charles  Jared  Ingcrsoll,  and  otliers,  and  pas-dl 
at  tho  ensuing  session  by  a  large  maJoritT-lojl 
to  28.  This  gratifying  result  took  place  kfore| 
the  death  of  General  Jackson,  so  that  he  li 
tho  consolation  of  seeing  the  only  two  actsl 
which  impugned  the  legality  of  any  partof  hisi 
conduct — tho  senatorial  condemnation  for  i 
removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  proceedings  iiJ 
New  Orleans  under  martial  law— both  ccn-j 
demned  by  the  national  representation,  and  tM 
judicial  record  as  well  as  the  Senate  joun 
left  free  from  imputation  upon  liim. 
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CHAPTER   CXX. 

BEPEAL  OF  THE  BANKRUPT  ACT:   ATTACK  OP 
Ml!.  CUSIIINQ  ON  ME.  CLAY :   ITS  EEBUKE. 

Thw  measure  was  immediately  commenced  in 
the  House  of  Rcpi-esentatives,  and  pressed  with 
yjgor  to  its  conclusion.     Mr.  Everett,  of  Ver- 
mont, brought  in  the  repeal  bill  on  leave,  and 
after  a  strenuous  contest  from  a  tenacious  mi- 
nority, it  was  passed  by  the  unexpected  vote 
of  two  to  one — to  be  precise — 140  to  72.    In 
the  Senate  it  had  the  same  success,  and  greater, 
being  passed  by  nearly  three  to  one — 34  to  13 : 
and  the  repealing  .act  being  carried  to  Mr.  Ty- 
ler he  signed  it  as  promptly  as  ho  had  signed 
the  bankrupt  act  itself.     This  was  a  splendid 
nctory  for  the  minority  who  had  resisted  the 
pasiago  of  the  bill,  and  for  the  people  who  had 
condemned  it.    The  same  members,  sitting  in 
the  same  chairs,  who  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
passed  the  act,  now  repealed  it.     The  same 
President  who  had  recommended  it  in  a  mes- 
sage, and  signed  the  act  as  soon  as  it  passed, 
now  signed  the  act  which  put  an  end  to  its  ex- 
istence.   A  vicious  and  criminal  law,  corruptly 
passed,  and  made  the  means  of  passing  two 
other  odious  measures,  was  itself  now  brought 
to  judgment,  condemned,  and  struck  from  the 
statute-book ;   and  this  great  result  was  the 
work  of  the  people.    All  the  authorities — legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial — had  sustained 
the  act.    Only  one  judge  in  the  whole  United 
States  (R.  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  United  States  dis- 
trict judge  for  Jlissouri),  condemned  it  as  un- 
constitutional.    All  the  rest  sustained  it,  and 
he  was  overruled.    But  the  intuitive  sense  of 
honor  and  justice  in  the  people  revolted  at  it. 
They  rose  against  it  in  masses,  and  condemned 
it  in  every  form — in  public  meetings,  in  legisla- 
tive resolves,  in  the  press,  in  memorials  to  Con- 
giess,  ana  in  elections.    The  tables  of  the  two 
Houses  were  loaded  with  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, demanding  the  repeal,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  simply  the  organs  of  the  people  in 
pmnounomg  it.    Never  had  the  popular  voice 
been  mora  eftective — never  more  meritoriously 
raised.    The  odious  act  was  not  only  repealed, 
but  its  authors  rebuked,  and  compelled  to  pro- 
aounce  the  rebuke  upon  themselves.    It  was  a 


proud  and  triumphi  m-stancr  ■  ie  innate, 
upright  sentimint  ot  ■<;  peopl'.  n  above  all 
the  learning  and  \vi      m  of  the  U'  itcd  au- 

thorities. Nor  was  it  tlie  only  ill -t: 'ice.  The 
bankrupt  act  of  forty  years  before,  though 
strictly  a  bankrupt  act  as  known  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  all  commercial  countries,  was  repealed 
within  two  years  after  its  passage — and  that  by 
the  democratic  administration  of  Mr,  Jefferson : 
this  of  1841,  a  bankrupt  act  only  in  name — an 
act  for  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  will  of  the 
debtor  in  reality — had  a  still  shorter  course, 
and  a  still  more  ignominious  death.  Two  such 
condemnations  of  acts  for  getting  rid  of  debts, 
arc  honorable  to  the  people,  and  bespeak  a  high 
degree  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  obligations 
between  debtor  and  creditor ;  and  while  credit 
is  due  to  many  of  the  party  discriminated  as 
federal  in  1800,  and  as  whig  in  1840  (but  al- 
ways the  same),  for  their  assistance  in  con- 
demning the.se  acts,  yet  as  party  measures,  the 
honor  of  resisting  their  passage  and  conducting 
their  repeal,  in  both  instances,  belongs  to  the 
democracy. 

The  repeal  of  this  act,  though  carried  by  such 
large  majorities,  and  so  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  people,  was  a  bitter  mortifica- 
tion to  the  administration.  It  was  their  mea- 
sure, and  one  of  their  n.<?asures  of  "  relief"  to 
the  country.  Mr.  Webster  h«  d  drawn  the  bill, 
and  made  the  main  speech  for  it  in  the  Senate, 
before  ho  went  into  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Tyler 
had  recommended  it  in  a  special  message,  and 
promptly  gave  it  his  approvmg  signature.  To 
have  to  sign  a  rei)eal  bill,  so  soon,  condemning 
what  he  had  recommended  and  approved,  was 
most  unpalatable:  to  see  a  measure  intended 
for  the  "relief"  of  the  people  repulsed  by  those 
it  was  intended  to  relieve,  was  a  most  unwel- 
come vision.  From  the  beginning  the  repeal 
was  resisted,  and  by  a  species  of  argiiment,  not 
addressed  to  the  merits  of  the  measure,  but  to 
the  state  of  parties,  the  conduct  of  men,  and  the 
means  of  getting  the  government  can-ied  on. 
Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  was  the  organ  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
House ;  and,  identifying  himself  with  these  two 
in  his  attacks  and  defences,  he  presented  a  sort 
of  triumvirate  in  which  he  became  the  spokes 
man  of  the  others.  In  this  character  he  spoke 
often,  and  with  a  zeal  which  outran  discretion, 
and  brought  him  into  much  collision  with  the 
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IIousc,  and  kept  him  mucli  occupied  in  defend- 
ing himself,  and  the  two  eminent  i)ersonag;c8 
who  were  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  tlicm- 
Bclvos.  A  few  passages  from  tli-jse  .«pcccli08, 
from  both  sides,  will  bo  piven  to  show  the  rtatc 
of  men  and  parties  at  that  time,  and  how  much 
personal  considerations  ha<l  to  do  with  transact- 
ing the  business  of  Congress.    Tims : 

"  Mr.  Oushinjr,  who  wa><  entitli-d  to  the  floor, 
addresed  the  IIoiiso  at  Icniitii,  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  made  by  variotis  g<'ntlenicn,  duritiii  t!ii> 
last  three  weeks,  in  relation  to  tho  pR'sint  ;iil- 
ministration.  He  commenced  by  reniarkin;;; 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  a.c- 
cuscd  of  obstructmg  the  passage  of  whig  mea- 
sures of  relief,  and  was  charged  witii  uncertain- 
ty and  vacillation  of  purpose.  As  these  chai;:es 
had  been  nLide  sigainst  the  President,  he  felt  it 
to  bo  his  duty  to  ask  the  country  who  was 
cliargeable  witli  vacillation  and  uncertainty  of 
purpose,  and  the  destruction  of  me.asuivs  of  re- 
lief /  Who  were  they  who,  with  sr.crilegious 
hands,  were  seeking  to  expunge  tiio  last  mea- 
sure of  the 'ill-starred' extra  session  from  the 
statutc-I)(>oks  ?  Forty-seven  whigs.  he  an- 
swered, .associated  with  the  democratic  p.arty 
in  the  House,  and  formed  a  coalition  to  blot  out 
that  measure.  He  reiK'ati'd  it :  fortj--seven 
whigs  formed  a  coalition  with  the  democrats  to 
expunge  all  the  remains  of  the  extra  session 
which  existed.*  For  three  weeks  past,  there 
had  been  const.antly  poured  forth  the  most  elo- 
quent denunciations  of  the  President,  of  the 
Secrctiiry  of  State,  and  of  iiimself.  Ho  might 
imagine,  as  was  said  by  AVarren  Hastings  wiien 
such  torrents  of  denunciation  were  poured  out 
upon  him,  tli.at  there  was  some  foundation  for 
the  inijiutation  of  the  orators.  He  should  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the 'political  questions, 
and  into  the  accusations  made  against  him.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  thrown  a  firebrand  into 
the  House — that  ho  had  brought  a  tomahawk 
hero.  He  denied  it.  He  had  done  no  such 
thing.  It  was  not  true  that  ho  conunenceJ  tiic 
debate  which  was  carried  on  ;  and  when  gen- 
tlemen, said  that  he  had  volunteere<l  remarks 
out  of  the  regular  order,  in  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  AuNOi.n],  he  told 
them  that  they  were  not  judges.  His  mode  of 
defence  was  counter-attack,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  judge  of  the  argument.  If  he  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  the  responsibility 
was  with  those  who  commenced  the  attack." 

Mr.  Clay,  though  retiring  from  Congress,  and 
not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
was  brought  into  the  debate,  and  accused  of 
setting  up  a  dictatorshi;),  and  baffling  or  con- 
trolling the  constitutional  administration : 

"  Tho  position  of  the  two  great  parties,  and 


those  few  who  stood  hero  to  defend  the  acts  of 
tho  administration,  was  peculiar.  Our  p,vim. 
mcnt  was  now  undergoing  a  test  in  ;i  w\y  ]la^ 
:icular.  This  was  tho  first  time  that  tiie  ad- 
ministration  of  tho  government  had  ovit  de- 
volved upon  the  Vice-President.  Xdv:.  ho  l^j 
called  uiHJH  the  people  and  tho  Hou-e  tn  aiiapt 
themselves  to  that  contingency,  and  -nii  .  ,i-t  tho 
constitution;  for  with  the  'coustitulin  d  Ijct) 
>vas  associated  tho  party  fact;  ami  wlulst  the 
President  was-  not  a  party  cliief,  there  was  a 
party  chief  of  the  party  in  power.  Tiie  ques- 
tion was,  whether  there  could  be  two  adminis- 
trations— one,  a  constitutional  adniiiiistnition, 
by  the  Pitsident ;  and  tho  other  a  party  adi 
ministration,  exercised  by  a  party  cli:ef  in  tlie 
capitol  ?  With  this  issue  Iwfore  iiiiu — whotlier 
the  ['resident,  or  tho  party  leader — the  chief  in 
the  AVhite  House,  oV  tho  chief  in  the  cipitol— 
shoidd  carry  on  the  administration— ho  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  which  ho  owed  to  tho  government 
of  his  country  to  give  his  aid  to  the  constitu- 
tional chief.  That  was  the  real  question  whidi 
had  pervaded  all  our  contests  thus  f.ir." 

Such  an  unparliamentary  reference  to  Mr. 
Chi}-,  a  member  of  a  different  House,  coukl  not 
pass  without  reply  in  a  placo  where  he  could 
not  speak  fjr  himself,  but  where  his  fi  lends 
wei-e  abundant.  Mr.  Garret  Davis,  of  Ken- 
tuck}-,  performed  that  office,  and  found  in  the 
fifteen  years'  support  of  Mr.  Clay  by  Jlr.  dish- 
ing (previous  to  his  sudden  adhesion  to  Jlr, 
Tyler  at  the  extra  session),  matter  of  peisonal 
recrimination : 

"  Mr.  Garret  Davis  replied  to  the  portion  of 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Gushing]  relating  to  the  alleged  dictation 
of  the  ex-senator  from  Kentucky  [.Mr.  Clay], 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  declared 
that,  there  were  but  two  alternatives— one,  a 
constitutional  administration,  under  tlie  lead  of 
the  President ;  and  the  other,  a  faction,  under 
the  lead  of  the  senator  fix>m  Kentucky.  .Such 
remarks  were,  no  more  nor  less  than  ealumuies 
on  that  distinguished  man  ;  and  he  would  ,isk 
the  gentleman  what  principle  Mr.  Ciav  ii,id 
changed,  by  which  ho  had  obtained  tlio  ill-will 
of  the  gentleman,  after  having  had  his  supiwrt 
for  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  extra  se,v4oa  J 
He  asked,  Did  the  senator  from  Kentucky  briny 
forward  any  new  measure  at  tho  extra  session! 
Did  ho  enter  upon  any  untrodden  path,  in  order 
to  embarrass  the  path  of  John  Tyler  ?  No,  was 
the  answer." 

Reverting  to  the  attacks  on  the  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Cashing  considered  them  as  the  im- 
potent blows  of  a  faction,  beating  its  brains  out 
against  the  immovable  rock  of  the  Tyler  goT- 
crnment : 
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"It  Witt  now  nearly  two  years  since,  in  ao- 
tordance  with  a  vote  of  tho  people,  a  chanpj 
took  place  in  tho  administration  of  tho  govcrn- 
jient.  Since  that  time,  an  internecine  war  had 
jrijcii  ill  tho  dominant  party.  The  war  liad 
now  Ijccn  pursued  for  about  ono  year  and  a  half; 
but,  in  t'"^  midst  of  it,  the  federal  government, 
,fith  it.s  fixed  constitution,  had  stood,  like  the 
^  Terminus,  defying  thu  prof;re.s.s  of  tho.so 
^ho  were  ru.shintj;  again.st  it.  Tho  country  had 
jwn  one  party  throw  itself  against  tho  immov- 
able rock  of  the  constitution.  What  had  been 
tlic  con.-cqnencc  ?  The  party  thu.s  hurling  it- 
self ftg!»i"**t  the  constitutional  rock  was  dashed 
to  atoms." 

Mr.  Gushing  did  not  confine  his  attempts  to 
gain  adherents  to  Mr.  Tyler,  to  tho  terrors  of 
denunciations  and  anathemas :  he  superadded 
the  seductive  arguments  of  persuasion  and  en- 
tiwment,  and  carried  his  overtures  no  far  as  to 
be  charged  with  putting  up  the  administration 
favor  to  auction,  and  soliciting  bidders,  lie 
tad  said : 

•Now  he  would  suppo.se  a  man  called  to  bo 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  mattered 
not  whether  he  w.as  elected,  or  whether  tho 
office  devolved  upon  him  by  contingencies  con- 
templated in  the  constitution.  Ho  was  Presi- 
dent. What,  then,  was  his  first  duty"?  To 
consider  how  to  discharge  his  functions.  He 
(Mr.  C)  thought  the  President  was  bound  to 
look  around  at  the  facts,  and  sec  by  what 
circumstances  ho  was  supported.  Gentlemen 
might  talk  of  trea.^on ;  much  had  been  said  on 
tkit  subject ;  but  the  question  for  the  individual 
fflio  might  happen  to  be  President  to  consider 
was,  How  i.s  the  government  to  be  carried  out  ? 
By  whose  aid  I  He  (Jlr.  Gushing)  would  .say 
to  that  party  now  having  tho  majority  (and 
whom,  on  account  of  that  circumstance,  it  was 
more  important  he  should  address),  that  if  they 
gave  him  no  aid,  it  was  his  duty  to  seek  aid 
from  their  adversaries.  If  the  whigs  continue 
to  blockade  the  wdieels  of  tho  government,  he 
trasted  that  tho  democrats  would  be  patriotic 
enough  to  carry  it  on." 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Gushing  had  addressed 
liiraself  to  the  whigs  to  come  to  tho  support  of 
Mr.  Tyler :  despairing  of  success  there  he  now 
turned  to  tho  democracy,  This  open  attempt 
to  turn  from  one  party  to  tho  other,  and  to  take 
whichever  he  could  get,  turned  upon  him  a 
storm  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Indiana,  said : 

'■  The  gentleman  seemed  to  have  assumed  the 
character  of  auctioneer  for  this  bankrupt  ad- 
ministration, and  he  took  it  that  the  gentleman 
would  Im)  entitled  to  a  good  part  of  its  efl'ects. 


This  was  tho  first  time  in  the  histo.y  of  any 
civilized  country  that  a  government  had,  through 
the  person  of  its  acknowledged  leader — a  man 
doing  mo.st  of  its  speaking,  and  much  of  its 
thinking — stalktd  into  a  representative  assem- 
bly, and  openly  put  up  tho  admini.^tr.ition  in 
the  common  market  to  the  highest  bidder." 

But  Mr.  Gushing  did  not  limit  himself  to  sO' 
ductive  appliances  in  turning  to  tho  democracy 
for  support  to  Jlr.  Tyler :  ho  dealt  out  denun- 
ciation to  them  also,  and  menaced  them  with 
the  fate  of  the  shattered  whig  party  if  they  did 
not  come  to  tho  rcscuo.  On  this  Mr.  Thomp- 
son remarked : 

"The  gentleman  also  told  tho  minority  ''.  <>■. 
they  would  bo  dashed  to  pieces,  likt?  to  ' 
dccessors,  unless  they  camo  into  t^' 
he  President ;  but  it  yet  renu.ii        .u  ■     i 

whctlier  he  would  get  a  bid.    Jiiv'i         '■   i 
expression  of  opinion  by  tho  leaii  •      .i-     j    .; 
tho  democratic  party,  he  Olr.  T.)  i 

to  think  that  no  bid  would  be  «. ''"' 
tion  of  that  party.    lie  though  i.ii-.jjj- 

out,  in  various  quarters,  tbu  ..^  President 
would  ultimately  have  to  resort  to  this  '  consti- 
tutional tact,'  to  defend  himself  against  a  large 
portion  even  of  that  party.  Indeed,  it  was 
doubtful  wliether  there  would  bo  bidders  from 
either  side." 

Mr.  Gushing  had  said  that  there  were  per- 
sons connected  with  the  administration  who 
would  yet  bo  heard  of  for  tho  Presidency,  and 
seemed  to  present  that  contingency  also  as  a 
reason  why  support  should  be  given  it.  To 
this  intimation  Mr.  Thompson  made  an  indig- 
nant reply : 

"  He  recollected  well — though  he  was  very 
j'oung  at  tho  time,  and  not  prepared  to  taks 
part  in  the  political  discus.sions  of  the  day — 
that,  during  tho  administration  of  the  distin- 
guished and  venerable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Adams]  there  arose  in  this  coun- 
try a  party,  who,  upon  the  bare  supposition 
(which  was  dispelled  on  an  examination  of  the 
flicts) — upon  tho  bare  suspicion  that  there  was 
what  was  called  a  bargain,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement between  the  then  head  of  tho  adminis- 
tration, and  another  distinguished  citizen  who 
was  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  made  it  a  subject 
of  the  most  bitter  and  vindictive  denunciation. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory was  still  fresh  in  tho  recollection  of  tho 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts — when  we  sec, 
in  this  ago  of  republican  liberty,  a  gentleman 
descended  from  a  line  of  illustrious  Revolu- 
tionary ancestry — coming,  too,  almost  from  the 
very  Cradle  of  Liberty,  and  acting  as  the  .organ 
of  the  administration  on  this  floor — boldly 
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shamelessly,  and  unblushingly  offering  the 
spoils  of  office  as  a  consideration  for  party  sup- 
port, we  may  well  have  cause  for  alarm.  How 
many  clerkships  were  there  in  Philadelphia  to 
be  disposed  of  in  this  manner?  From  the  col- 
lector down  to  the  lowest  tide-waiter,  the  power 
of  appointment  was  to  be  directed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  on  the  coming  presidential 
contest.  Who,  now,  would  charge  the  whig 
party  with  shaping  their  measures  with  a  view 
to  the  elevation  of  a  particular  individual,  after 
hearing  the  bold  and  open  avowal  from  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  present  administration  would 
shape  their  measures  for  the  purpose  of  operat- 
ing oa  the  coming  contest  ?  But  (said  Mr.  T.) 
there  was  something  exceedingly  ridiculous  in 
ti\e  idea  of  the  administration  party — and  such 
a  party,  too  ! — coming  into  the  Kepresentative 
hall,  and  telling  its  members  that  it  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  various  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  at  its  pleasure,  and  controlling 
the  votes  of  nearly  three  millions  of  freemen  by 
means  of  its  veto  power,  and  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal." 

Mr.  Gushing  had  belonged  to  the  federal 
party,  since  called  whig,  up  to  the  time  that  he 
joined  Mr.  Tyler,  and  had  been  all  that  time  a 
fierce  assailant  of  the  democratic  party :  the 
energy  with  which  he  now  attacked  that  party, 
and  the  warmth  with  which  ho  wooed  the 
other,  brought  on  him  many  reproaches,  some 
rough  and  cutting — some  tender  and  depreca- 
tory ;  as  this  from  Mr.  Thompson : 

"  The  gentleman  exulted  in  the  fate  of  the 
whig  party,  and  told  them  with  much  satisfac- 
tion that  their  party  was  destroyed.  Now,  let 
him  ask  the  gentleman,  in  the  utmost  sincerity 
of  his  heart,  whether  he  did  not  feel  some  little 
mortification  and  regret  when  he  saw  tlie  ban- 
ner under  which  ho  had  so  often  rallied  trail- 
ing in  the  dust,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
those  against  whom  he  had  fought  for  so  many 
years  ? " 

Foremost  of  the  whigs  in  zeal  and  activity, 
Mr.  Gushing,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  party,  was  appointed  when  the  presiden- 
tial vote  of  1840  was  counted  in  the  House,  as 
one  of  the  committee  of  two  to  wuit  upon  Gen- 
eral Harrison  and  formally  make  known  to  him 
his  election.  In  two  months  afterwards  Gene- 
ral Harrison  died — Mr.  Tyler  became  President 
and  quit  the  wliigs:  Mr.  Gushing  quit  at  the 
same  time;  and  not  content  with  quitting, 
threw  all  the  obloquy  ui,  i  them  which,  for 
fifteen  years,  he  had  lavisued  upon  the  de- 
mocracy ;  and  in  quitting  the  whigs  he  reverseu 
his  (induct  in  all  the  mcasui'cs  of  his  life,  and 


without  giving  a  reason  for  the  change  in  « 
single  instance.  Mr.  Garret  Davis  summed  up 
these  changes  in  a  scathing  peroration,  from 
which  some  extracts  are  here  given : 

"  The  gentleman  occupies  a  strange  position 
and  puts  forth  extraordinary  notions,  con8ide^ 
ing  the  measures  and  principles  which  he  al- 
waj-s,  until  the  commencement  of  tliis'adininis.' 
tration,  advocated  with  so  much  zeal  and  abilitv 
I  had  read  many  of  his  speeches  before  T  knew 
him.    I  admired  his  talents  and  attainments- 
I  approved  of  the  soundness  of  his  views  and 
was  instructed  and  fortified  in  my  own.  ' Bm 
he  is  wonderfully  metamorphosed ;  and  f  think 
if  he  will  examine  the  matter  deliberately  he 
will  find  it  to  l)e  quite  as  true,  tliat  he 'has 
broken   his  neck   politically  in  jumpin"  his 
somersets,  3S  that  'the  whig  party  has  knocked 
out  its  brains  against  the  fixed  fact.'     He  tells 
us  that  party  is  nothing  but  an  association  of 
men  struggling  for  power;  and  that  he  con- 
temns measures — that  measures  are  not  princi- 
ples.   The  gentleman  must  have  been  rcadin" 
the  celebrated  treatise, '  The  Prince,'  for  such 
dicta  are  of  the  school  of  Machiavelli;  and  his 
sudden  and  total  abandonment  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  measures,  to  which  he  was  as 
strongly  pledged  as  any  whig,  good  and  true, 
proves  that  he  had  studied  his  lesson  to  .some 
purpose.    At  the  extra  session  of  1837,  he  op- 
posed  the    sub-treasury  in  a  very  elaborato 
speech,  in  which  we  find  these  passages :  '  Wo 
are  to  have  a  government  paper  currency,  i-e- 
cognizable  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  employed  in  its  dealings ;  but  it  is 
to  be  iri-edecniable  government  paper.'    'If  the 
scheme  were  not  too  laughingly  absurd  to  spend 
time  in  arguing  about  it  seriously ;  if  the  mis- 
chiefs of  a  government  paper  currencj'  had  not 
had  an  out-and-out  trial  both  in  Fjurope  and 
America,  I  might  discuss  it  as  a  question  of  |io- 
litical  economy.     But  I  will  not  occupy  ilic  ; 
committee  in  this  way.     I  am  astounded  at  the 
fatuity  of  any  set  of  men  who  can  think  of  any  j 
such  project.'    This  is  what  he  said  of  the  sub- 
treasury.  Now,  he  is  the  unscrupulous  advocate  i 
of  the  exchequer,  a  measure  enibodjini;  lx)th 
the  sub-treasury  and  a  great  orfranizoJ  gov- 1 
ernment  bank,  and  fraught  with  more  frightful 
dangers  than  his  own  excited  imagination  had 
pictured  in  the  whole  three  years. 

"  Ho  was  one  of  the  stancliest  snpporters  of 
a  United  States  bank.    He  characterized  'the  I 
refusal  of  the  late  President  (Jackson)  to  sign 
the  bill  i-e-chartering  the  bank,  like  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  to  bo  in  defiance  and  violntioc 
of  the  popular  will,'  and  characterized  lis  tllicit- 
ous  the  periods  of  time  when  we  possessed  a  I 
national  l)auk,  and  as  calamitou.s  the  jKnioda 
that  we  were  without  them,  saying— 'Twice for  j 
long  periods  of  time,  have  we  tried  a  national  j 
bauK,  and  in  each  period  it  has  fultilleditsap' 
pointed  purpose  of  supplying  a  safe  and  equal 
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eurrency,  and  of  regulating  and  controlling  the 
issues  of  the  State  banks.  Twice  have  we  tried 
for  a  few  years  to  drag  on  without  a  national 
bank,  and  each  of  these  experiments  has  been  a 
season  of  disaster  and  confusion.'  And  yet,  sir, 
he  has  denied  that  he  was  ever  the  supporter 
of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  rabid  revilers  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

«  He  was  for  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill ;  and  he  has 
abandoned,  and  now  contemns  it.  No  man  has 
been  more  frequent  and  unsparing  in  his  de- 
nunciations of  General  Jackson ;  and  now  he  is 
the  sycophantic  eulogist  of  the  old  hero.  He 
was  the  unflinching  defender  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  powers  of  Congress.  This  ad- 
ministration has  not  only  resorted  to  the  most 
flagitious  abuse  of  the  veto  power,  but  has  re- 
newed every  other  assault,  open  or  insidious,  of 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  upon  Con- 
press,  which  he,  at  the  time,  so  indignantly  re- 
buked; and  he  now  justifies  them  all.  He 
has  gone  far  ahead  of  the  extremest  parasites  of 
atecutive  power.  John  Tyler  vetoed  four  acts 
of  Congi'css  which  the  gentleman  had  voted  for, 
and  strange,  by  his  subtle  sophistry,  he  defend- 
ed each  of  the  vetoes ;  and  most  strange,  when 
the  House,  ih  conformity  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  voted  again  upon  the  measures, 
his  vote  was  recorded  in  their  favor,  and  to  over- 
rule the  very  vetoes  of  which  ho  had  just  been 
the  venal  advocate." 

This  versatility  of  Mr.  Cushing,  in  the  sup- 
port of  vetoes,  was  one  of  the  striking  qualities 
developed  in  his  present  change  of  parties.  He 
had  condemned  the  exercise  of  that  power  in 
General  Jackson  in  the  case  of  tlio  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  dealt  out  upon  him  unmeas- 
ured denunciation  for  that  act :  now  ho  became 
the  supporter  of  all  the  vetoes  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
even  when  those  >etocs  condemned  his  own 
votes,  and  when  they  condemned  the  fiscal  bank 
charter  which  Mr.  Tyler  himself  had  devised 
and  arranged  for  Congress.  Ho  became  the 
champion,  unrivalled,  of  Mr.  "Webster  and  Mr. 
Clay,  defending  them  in  all  things ;  bat  now  in 
attacking  Mr.  Clay  whom  ho  had  sd  long,  and 
until  so  recently,  so  closely,  followed  and  loudly 
applauded,  ho  became  obnoxious  to  the  severe 
denuncintions  of  that  gentlemnn's  friends. 


CHAPTER    CXXI. 

NAVAL  KXPENDITITRES,  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
ATTEMPTS  AT  REFORM :  ABORTIVE. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  this  branch  of  the 
service  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter,  the  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  whole  number  of  petty  offi- 
cers, seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen  and 
boys  in  the  service  to  7,500;  and  Mr.  Slidell 
moved  an  amendment  to  get  rid  of  some  50  or 
60  masters'  mates  who  had  been  illegally  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Secretary  Henshaw,  during  his 
brief  administration  of  the  naval  department  in 
the  interval  between  his  nomination  by  Mr. 
Tyler  and  his  rejection  by  the  Senate.  These 
motions  brought  on  a  debate  of  much  interest 
on  the  condition  of  the  navy  itself,  the  necessity 
of  a  peace  establishment,  and  the  reformation 
of  abuses.    Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee — 

"  Expressed  himself  gratified  to  see  the  limita- 
tion proposed  Vy  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Aifairs ;  that  he  had  long  believed 
that  wo  should  have  a  peace  establishment  for 
the  navy,  as  well  as  the  army;  and  that  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  in  each  should  be 
limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  service. 
Heretofore  the  na^y  had  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  only  limited  by  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  He  urged  upon  the  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee  the  propriety  of  reduc- 
ing still  further.  H  he  did  not  misunderstand 
the  amendment,  it  proposed  to  man  the  number 
of  vessels  required  for  the  next  year  in  the  same 
way  that  wo  would  do  in  time  of  war,  as  we 
have  heretofore  done.  He  thought  there  should 
bo  a  difference  in  the  complement  of  men  re- 
q>iired  for  each  ship  in  war  and  in  peace.  He 
read  a  table,  showing  that  in  the  British  service, 
first  class  men-of-war  of  120  guns,  in  time  of 
peace  had  on  board  (olSccrs,  men,  and  marines) 
886  men,  whilst  the  same  class  in  our  service 
had  on  Doard  1,200,  officers,  men,  and  marinea 
— near  one-third  moro  officers  and  men  in  the 
American  service  than  were  employed  in  the 
British.  The  table  showed  about  the  samo  dif- 
ference in  vessels  of  inferior  size.  Ho  thought 
the  number  of  men  and  officers  should  bo  regu- 
lated for  a  peace,  and  not  a  war  establishment. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Committee  would  so  shape  his  amend- 
ment as  to  fix  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
for  a  peace  establishment.  He  was  desirous  of 
having  a  peace  establishment,  and  the  expendi- 
tures properly  regulated.    This  branch  of  the 
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service,  top;ether  witli  the  iirmy,  were  tlio  Rrcat 
sources  of  expenditure.  He  reatl  a  table,  sliow- 
iiiK  the  expenditures  of  tlicsc  branches  of  the 
public  servic'i  from  1821  to  1842,  as  follows: 
(.'fti235,()00,000.)  lie  said  the  country  would  bo 
astonished  to  see  the  innnenso  sums  expended 
on  the  army  and  navy;  and,  as  ho  thought, 
^witliout  any  adequate  return  to  the  country. 
*lle  could  SCO  no  advantage  to  the  country  from 
this  immense  expenditure — no  adequate  return. 
He  was  awaro  of  the  excuse  made  for  it — the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce.  This  was  a  more  pre- 
text— an  excuse  for  throwing  upon  the  public 
treasury  an  immense  number  of  men,  who  might 
be  much  more  prolltably  to  the  country  employed 
in  other  occuimtions.  lie  alluded  to  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  on  that  sea;  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  expenditures  at 
that  station  equalled  the  whole  of  the  commerce 
cost  of  the  Straits  of  (jibraltar — that  it  would 
bo  better  for  the  countiy  to  pay  for  the  com- 
merce than  protect  it ;  that  there  was  no  more 
n6ed  to  protect  our  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean tiian  thcro  was  iu  the  Chesai)eako  IJay. 
Such  a  thing  as  pirates  in  that  sea  had  been 
scarcely  heard  of  in  the  last  twenty  years,  lie 
expressed  his  determination  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  hoped  the  chairman  would  so 
shape  it  as  to  make  a  regular  peace  cstablish- 
meut." 

The  member  from  Teunesseo  was  entirely 
right  in  his  desire  for  a  naval  peace  establish- 
ment, but  the  principle  on  which  such  an  es- 
tablishment should  be  fonncd,  was  nowhere  de- 
veloped. It  was  generally  treated  as  a  naval 
question,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  na- 
val marine— others  a  conmiercial  question,  de- 
pendent upon  our  amount  of  connnerce ;  while, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  political  question,  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  world.  Protection  of  commerce 
is  the  reason  always  alleged :  that  reason,  pur- 
sued into  its  constituent  parts,  would  always  in- 
volve two  inquiries,  and  both  of  them  to  be  an- 
swered in  reference  to  the  amount  of  commerce, 
and  its  dangers  in  any  sea.  To  measure  the 
amount  of  a  naval  peace  establishment,  and  its 
distribution  in  diilercnt  seas,  the  amount  of 
danger  must  bo  considered :  and  that  is  con- 
stantly varying  with  the  changing  htate  of  the 
world.  The  great"  seat  of  danger  was  formerly 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  squadrcns  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  that  danger  were 
sent  there :  einco  the  extirpation  of  the  pirati- 
cal powers  on  the  coast  of  tho  sea,  there  is  no 
danger  to  commerce  there,  and  no  need  for  any 
protectiort  ;  yet  larger  Bciuadi-ons  arc  sent  there 


than  ever.    Formerly  there  was  piracy  in  tha 
AVest  Indies,  and  protection  was  needed  there  • 
now  there  is  no  piracy,  and  no  protection  need- 
ed, and  yet  a  home  squadron  must  watch  those 
islands.     So  of  other  places.    There  is  no  danger 
in  many  places  now  in  which  there  was  much 
formerly' ;  and  where  we  have  most  commerco 
thcro  is  no  danger  at  all.    This  protection  the 
object  of  a  naval  peace  establishment,  is  only  re- 
quired against  lawless  or  barbarian  powers: 
such  powers  require  the  presence  of  some  ships 
of  war  to  restrain  their  piratical  disposition. 
Tho  great  powers  which  recognize  the  laws  of 
nations,  need  no  such  negotiators  as  men-of-war. 
They  do  not  commit  depredations  to  be  re- 
dressed by  a  broadside  into  a  town :  if  they  do 
injury  to  commerce  it  is  either  accidental  or 
in  pursuance  to  some  supposed  right :  ami  in 
either  case  friendly  ministers  are  to  negotiate 
and  tho  political  power  to  resolve,  before  cannon 
arc  flred.    Hero  then  is  tho  measure  of  a  peace 
establishment :  it  is  in  tho  number  and  power 
of  the  barbarian  or  half-barbarian  powers  which 
are  not  amenable  to  tho  laws  of  nations,  and 
whoso    lawless    propensities  can  only  bo  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  immediate  punishment, 
There  arc  but  few  of  these  powers  at  present- 
much  fewer  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago 
and  can  only  be  found  by  going  to  tha  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe — and  are  of  no  force  when 
found,  and  can  bo  kept  in  perfect  order  by 
cruisers.    As  for  tho  squadrons  kept  up  in  the 
Mciliterranean,  tho  Pacific  coast,  Brazil,  aiid 
East  Indies,  they  are  there  without  a  reason, 
and  against  all  reason — have  nothing  to  do  but 
stay  abroad  three  years,  and  then  come  home- 
to  bo  replaced  by  another  for  another  three 
years :  and  so  on,  until  there  shall  be  reform, 
Better  far,  if  all  these  squadrons  are  to  be  kept 
up,  that  they  should  remain  at  home,  spending 
their  money  at  home  imitead  of  abroad,  and  ju:t 
as  Hcrviceablo  to  commerce.     Ah  for  tho  home 
squadron,  that  was  established  by  law,  without 
reason,  and  should  bo  suppressed  without  delay; 
and  as  for  tho  African  squadron,  that  was  estab- 
lished by  treaty  to  pleaso  Great  Britain,  and 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  have  been  estab- 
lished at  all ;  and  in  tho  second  place,  should 
have  been  suppressed  aw  soon  as  the  five  yeare' 
obligation  to  keep  it  up  had  expired. 

Jlr.  Hamlin,  of  JIaine,  spoke  to  tlic  body  of 
the  ca.so,  and  with  ktiowlcdge  of  tho  subject, 


ind  a  friendly  feelin 
feeling  as  could  wi 

"  lie  trusted  he  w 
wonld  detract  from  i 
navy;  but  he  had 
would  endeavor  so 
subject,  as  to  checl 
IJeved  the  gross  an 
of  public  money:  an 
corroboration  of  thii 
extravagance  in  tho 
of  the  Committee  on 
which  stared  them  ii 
ter  justified  him  in  t' 
cross  extravagance, 
tcms  of  expv^nditure, 
of  extravagance." 

'  Mr.  Hamlin  poll 
crease  in  the  numbe; 
constantly  augmentir 
stead  of  being  diminie 
quired : 

"  He  produced  tabl 
turns,  to  show  that  tl 
officers  were  nccessar 
spending  their  time  i 
had  nothing  to  urge  a 
navy ;  they  could  not 
the  allowance  whicl 
wliether  employed  or 
tlemeu  to  examine  th( 
the  number  of  naval 
iiatute,  and  tho  numb 

This  was  said  befc 
created :  since  the  estt 
enough  are  legally  ap 
navy.    Two  hundred 
Etantly  there,  coming 
and  demanding  more 
than  the  public  service 
can  bear.    Illegal  appo 
the  cri'  of  excessive 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Hamlin  produce 
gance,  one  of  which  1 
IS  tho  result  that  ^2,1 
one  hospital  in  liquors  1 
288  53  for  provisions : 

"The  amount  expen 
ono  year  on  tho  coast 
mander  of  this  littlo  f 
dred  and  four  thousand 
■Jollars;  and  yet  the 
Carolina  found  in  this 
House  to  restrict  the  t 
said  ho  would  go  for 
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ind  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  navy — ^but  not  such 
feeling  as  could  wink  at  its  abuses.    He  said : 

"  lie  trusted  he  was  the  very  last  person  who 
would  detract  fi'om  the  well-merited  fame  of  the 
navy ;  but  he  had  another  rule  of  action :  ho 
would  endeavor  so  to  vote  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  as  to  check,  if  iwssible,  what  he  be- 
lieved the  gross  and  extravagant  expenditure 
of  public  money :  and  he  referred  gentlemen,  in 
corroboration  of  this  assertion  that  there  was 
extravagance  in  the  expenditures,  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Afl'airs.  The  facts 
which  stared  them  in  the  face  from  every  quar- 
ter justified  him  in  the  assertion  that  there  was 
gross  extra '^agance.    Mr.  H.  referred  fo  various 

terns  of  expv-^nditure,  in  proof  of  the  exiatenco 
of  extravagance.'' 

'  Mr.  Hamlin  pointed  to  the  enomious  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  officers  in  the  navy, 
constantly  augmenting  in  a  time  of  peace,  in- 
stead of  being  diminished  as  the  public  ^ood  re- 
quired : 

"  lie  produced  tables,  taken  from  official  re- 
turns, to  show  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
officers  were  necessarily  unemployed,  and  were 
spending  their  time  at  home  in  idleness.  He 
had  nothing  to  urge  against  any  officer  of  the 
navy ;  they  could  not  be  blamed  for  receiving 
the  allowance  which  the  law  gave  them, 
whether  employed  or  not ; — but  ho  asked  gen- 
tlemen to  examine  the  great  disparity  between 
the  number  of  naval  officers,  as  regulated  by 
iiatute,  and  the  number  now  in  existence." 

This  was  said  before  the  naval  school  was 
created :  since  the  establishment  of  that  school, 
enough  arc  legally  appointed  to  officer  a  great 
navy.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  midshipmen  con- 
stantly there,  coming  off  by  annual  deliveries, 
and  demanding  more  ships  and  commissions 
than  the  public  service  and  the  public  Treasury 
can  bear.  Illegal  appointments  have  ceased,  but 
the  eri'  of  excessive  appointments  is  greater 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Hamlin  produced  some  items  of  extrava- 
gance, one  of  which  he  summed  up,  showing 
IS  the  result  that  ^2,142  97  was  expended  at 
one  hospital  in  liquors  for  the  "  sick,"  and  ^10,- 
288  53  for  provisions :  and  then  went  on  to  say : 

"Tiio  amount  expended  within  a  period  of 
one  year  on  the  coast  of  Florida  by  the  com- 
mander of  this  little  squadion,  was  five  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars;  and  yet  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  found  in  this  nothing  to  induce  the 
House  to  restrict  the  appropriations.  Mr,  H. 
tald  he  would  go  for  the  amcadmcnt,     Uo 


would  go  for  any  thing  to  stop  the  drafts  these 
leeches  were  making  on  the  Treasury.  His 
principal  object,  however,  in  rising,  was  to  call 
on  the  members  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  econo- 
my that  they  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  ho  trusted  that  now  that  they  had  the 
opportunity  they  would  redeem  them.  He  was 
from  a  commercial  State,  and  would  be  the  last 
man  to  do  any  act  that  would  be  injurious  to 
commerce  ;  but  he  did  not  understand  how 
commerce  could  be  benefited  or  protected  by 
sufl'ering  this  enormous  and  profligate  waste  of 
public  money  to  be  continued.  By  introducing 
a  proper  system  of  economy  and  accountability, 
the  navy  would  be  more  efficient,  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  employ  more  ships 
and  more  guns  to  protect  commerce  than  they 
now  did." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  several  members,  and 
went  on  to  speak  of  abuses  in  the  navy  expen- 
ditures, and  the  irresponsibility  of  officers : 

"  There  was  an  old  maxim  in  the  navy,  that 
there  was  no  law  for  a  post-captain,  and  really 
the  adage  seemed  now  to  be  verified.  The  navy 
(said  Mr.  H.)  is  utterly  without  law,  and  the 
document  just  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hamlin]  showing  the  expenditures 
of  the  Florida  squadron,  proved  it.  Such  con- 
duet  as  was  described  in  that  document  ought 
to  make  every  American  blush ;  but  what  was 
the  result  of  it  ?  Why,  the  officer  came  forward 
and  demanded  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Mr, 
Ilensliaw)  extra  compensation  as  commander 
of  a  foreign  squadron,  and  the  Secretary  paid 
him  from  five  to  seven  thousand  dollars  more. 
It  was  to  correct  a  thousand  such  abuses  as  this, 
that  had  crejjt  into  the  navy,  that  he  would  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  had  been  read  for  the 
information  of  the  committee.  Mr.  II.  went  on 
to  comment  on  the  large  amount  of  money  un- 
necessarily expended  for  the  navy.  "We  have, 
said  he,  twice  as  many  officers  as  there  is  any 
use  for,  and  they  receive  higher  pay  than  the 
ofliccrs  of  any  navy  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Halo  believed  we  had  too  many  navy- 
yards,  and  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  one 
nearest  his  own  home,  as  an  exemplification  of 
his  opinion,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire — 

"Where  were  stationed  twenty -six  ofllcers, 
at  an  expense  of  ^30,000  a  year,  and  all  to  com- 
mand six  seamen  anil  twelve  ordinary  seamen. 
This  yard  was  commanded  by  a  post-captain  j 
and  what  duties  had  he  to  perform  ?  Why,  just 
nothing.  What  had  the  commander  to  do  ? 
Why,  to  help  the  captain  ;  and  as  for  the  lieu- 
tenants, they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  or- 
ders to  the  midshipmen." 

The  movement  ended  without  results,  and  so 
of  nil  desultory  efibrts  at  reform  at  any  time 
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Abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  surrender  at  the  first  sum- 
mons, nor  to  yield  to  any  thing  but  persevering 
and  powerful  efforts.  A  solitary  member,  or  a 
few  members,  can  rarely  accomplish  any  thing. 
The  ready  and  efScient  remedy  lies  with  the  ad- 
ministration, but  for  that  purpose  a  Jefferson  is 
wanted  at  the  head  of  the  government — a  man 
not  merely  of  the  right  principles,  but  of  admin- 
istrative talent,  to  know  how  to  apply  his  eco- 
nomical doctrines.  Such  <i  President  would 
now  find  a  great  field  fo»  economy  and  re- 
trenchment in  reducing  our  present  expendi- 
tures about  the  one-half— from  seventy  odd 
millions  to  thirty  odd.  Next  after  an  adminis- 
tration should  come  some  high-spirited  and  per- 
severing young  men,  who  would  lay  hold,  each 
of  some  great  abuse,  and  pursue  it  without  truce 
or  mercy — ^year  in,  and  year  out — until  it  was 
extirpated.  Some  such  may  arise— one  to  take 
hold  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  army,  one  of  the 
civil  and  diplomatic — and  jain  honor  for  them- 
selves and  good  for  their  country  at  the  same 
time. 


CHAPTER    CXXII. 

CHINESE  MISSION  :  MR.  CITSHINO'S  APPOINT- 
MENT AND  NEGOTIATION. 

Ten  days  before  the  end  of  the  session  1842-'3, 
there  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives a  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations,  to  provide  the  means  of 
opening  future  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  The  bill  was  unusually 
worded,  and  gave  rise  to  criticism  and  objec- 
tion.   It  ran  thus : 

"  That  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  future 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Chinese  Empire  on  terms  of  national 
equal  reciprocity ;  the  said  sum  to  bo  accounted 
for  by  the  President,  under  the  restrictions  and 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  first  of 
July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety, 
entitled  '  An  act  providing  the  means  of  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations.' " 


This  bill  was  imusual,  and  objectionable  in  all 
its  features.    It  appropriated  a  gross  sum  to 
be  disposed  of  for  its  object  as  the  President 
pleased,  being  the  first  instance  in  a  public  act 
of  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  specific  appro- 
priations which  Jlr.  Jefferson  introduced  as  one 
of  the  great  reforms  of  the  republican  or  demo- 
cratic party.    It  withdrew  the  settlement  of 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  from  the  Treasuir 
oflicers.  governed  by  law,  to  the  President  him- 
self, governed  by  Ihs  discretion.    It  was  copied 
from  the  act  of  July  1st,  1790,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances wholly  dissimilar,  and  in  violation 
of  the  rule  which  condemned  gross,  and  required 
specific,  appropriations.    That  act  was  made  in 
the  infancy  of  our  government,  and  when  pre- 
liminary, informal,  and  private  steps  were  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  before  public  negotiations  could 
be  ventured.    It  was  under  that  act  that  Mr. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  was  privately  authorized  by 
President  Washington  to  have  the  unofficial  in- 
terviews with  the  British  ministry  which  opened 
the  way  for  the  public  mission  which  ended  in 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1794.    Private  ad- 
vances were  necessary  with  several  powers,  in 
order  to  avoid  rebuff  m  a  public  refusal  to  treat 
with  us.   Great  latitude  of  discretion  was,  there- 
fore, entrusted  to  the  President ;  and  that  Presi- 
dent was  Washington.    A  gross  sum  was  put 
into  his  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  should 
deem  proper  for  its  object,  that  of  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
and  to  account  for  such  part  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  sum  as,  in  his  judgment,  might  be  made 
public,  and  he  was  limited  in  the  sums  lie  might 
allow  to  l$9,000  outfit,  and  $9,000  salary  to  a 
full  minister — to  $4,500  per  annum  to  a  chaise 
do  affaires — and  to  $1,350  to  a  secretary  of  le- 
gation.   This  bill  for  the  Chinese  mission  was 
framed  upon  that  early  act  of  1790,  and  ereu 
adopted  its  mode  of  accounting  for  the  money 
by  leaving  it  to  the  President  to  suppress  the 
items  of  the  expenditure,  when  he  should  judge 
it  proper.    The  bill  was  loose  and  latitudinous 
enough  to  shock  the  democratic  side  cf  l'- 
House ;  but  not  enough  so  to  satisfy  its  friends  j 
and  accordingly  the  first  movement  was  to  en- 
large the  President's  discretion,  by  striking 
from  the  bill  the  word  "restrictions"  which 
applied  to  his  application  of  the  money.   Mr, 
Adams  made  the  motion,  and  as  he  informed  the 
House  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  ut  the  in- 
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itance  and  according  to  the  wish  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (Mr.  Webster).  This  motion 
gave  rise  to  much  objection.  Mr.  Meriwether, 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  had  reported 
the  bill,  spoke  first ;  and  said : 

"He  opposed  the  amendment.    If  he  under- 
stood its  effect,  it  would  be  to  leave  the  mission 
ivithout  any  restriction.    The  bill,  as  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  placed 
this  mission  on  the  same  footing  as  other  mis- 
sions.   The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  wished 
ihe  whole  sum  placed  at  his  own  disposal  and 
control— -wished  it  left  to  him  to  pay  as  much 
as  he  pleased.    Ho  (Mr.  M.)  did  not  consider 
this  mission  to  China  as  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  as  had  been  claimed  for  it.     He 
tliought  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the 
people  of  that  country  to  change  their  polity, 
give  up  their  aversion  to  foreigners,  and  enter 
into  i;ommercial  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
He  wished,  at  any  rate,  to  have  this  mission 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  missions. 
He  knew  not  how  the  whole  of  this  sum  of 
^40,000  was  to  be  expended,  although  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Our  ministers  generally  receive  $9,000  a  year 
salary,  and  ^9,000  outfit.    Now,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams]  should  be  adopted,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  President  to  pay  the  minister  who 
might  be  sent  to  China  $20,000  outfit,  and 
§20,000  more  salary.    The  minister  would  be 
subject  to  no  expense,  would  go  out  in  a  na- 
tional vessel,  and  would  not  be  compelled  to 
land  until  it  suited  his  pleasure.    Why  make  a 
difference  in  the  case  of  China  ?  Was  that  mis- 
sion of  greater  importance  than  the  French  ? 
Look  at  Turkey — a  semi-barbarous  country — 
where  our  minister  received  $6,000  a  year.   He 
thought  if  $0,000  was  enough  for  the  services 
of  Commodore  Porter  at  Constantinople,  that 
sum  would  be  sufficient  for  any  minister  that 
might  bo  sent  out  to  Oliina.    When  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  committee  should  have 
been  disposed  of,  he  should  move  to  place  the 
mmon  to  China  upon  the  same  footing  with 
tliat  to  Turkey." 

In  these  remarks  Mr.  Meriwether  shows  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  committee  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  usual  specific  form,  leaving 
the  accountability  to  the  usual  Treasury  settle- 
ment; but  that  the  bill  was  changed  to  its 
present  shape  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Some  members  placed  their  objec- 
tions on  the  giound  of  no  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration that  was  to  expend  the  money: 
tliuB,  Mr.  J.  C.  Clark,  of  New  York : 

''  In  tlio  British  Parliament,  it  is  a  legitimate 
pound  of  objection  to  a  supply  bill,  that  the 


objector  has  no  confidence  in  the  ministry. 
This  bill  proposes  to  vest  in  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  a  large  discretion  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  forty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  I 
agree  with  my  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Meri- 
wether], that  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  giving  to  these  men  the  dis- 
bursement of  any  money  not  imperiously  called 
for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  I 
place  my  opposition  to  this  bill  solely  on  the 
ground  of  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the 
political  integrity  of  the  President  and  some  of 
his  official  advisers." 

Mr.  Adams  replied  to  these  objections : 

"  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  House  in  aiguing  the  propriety  of  a 
mission  to  China.  The  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  sufficient  on  that  point. 

"He  then  replied  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  the  President,  and  that 
the  appropriation  was  to  be  made  without  re- 
striction. The  motion  which  he  had  submitted, 
to  strike  out  the  restrictions  of  law,  which  were 
applicable  to  other  diplomatic  appropriations, 
was  n^ade  after  a  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  thought  that  to  impose  restric- 
tions might  embarrass  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations." 

Mr.  McKeon,  of  New  York,  opposed  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  mission  to  China,  believing  it  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  to  be  conducted  with  too 
much  pomp  and  expense,  and  to  la^  the  founda- 
tion for  a  permanent  mission.    He  said : 

"  There  was  nothing  so  very  peculiar  in  the 
case  of  China,  that  Congress  should  depart  from 
the  usual  restrictions  of  law,  which  applied  to 
diplomatic  appropriations  generally.  Ho  t!iought 
it  would  be  better  to  take  the  matter  quietly,  and 
go  about  it  in  a  quiet  business  manner.  Sliould 
the  bill  poGS  as  reported  by  the  committee,  it 
would  authorize  a  minister  at  a  salary  of  $9,000 
and  $9,000  outfit.  Pass  it  according  to  tho 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Adams],  and  $40,000  would  thereby 
bo  placed  at  tho  disposal  of  tho  Executive — 
more  than  he  ^Mr,  McK.)  was  willing  to  see 
placed  in  the  nands  of  any  President.  He 
should  bo  as  liberal  as  any  man  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  minister  and  secretary.  But  tho 
appropriation  was  only  a  beginning.  The  largest 
ship  in  this  country  (the  Pennsylvania)  would 
no  doubt  be  selected  to  carry  out  whomsoever 
should  be  selected  as  minister,  in  order  to  give 
as  much  eclat  as  possible  to  our  country.  Then 
other  vessels  would  have  to  be  sent  to  accom- 
pany this  ship,  and  to  sail  where  her  size  would 
not  allow  her  to  go.  These,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia, would  have  to  be  provided  for  the  minis- 
ter J  and  this  $40,000  would  bo  but  a  beginning 
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of  the  expense.  He  concluded  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  bill,  and  thereby  place 
the  whole  appropriation  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President,  would  not  prevail." 

Mr.  Bronson,  of  !Maine,  expressed  it  as  his 
conviction,  that  .to  should  possess  more  infor- 
mation before  such  a  measure  as  that  of  sending 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China  should  be 
adopted.  He  should  prefer  having  a  commer- 
cial agent  for  the  present.  The  question  was 
then  taken  on  Mr.  Adams's  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  resulted  in  its  adoption — 80  votes  for 
it ;  55  against  it.  The  previous  question  being 
called,  the  bill  was  then  passed  without  further 
debate  or  amendment — yeas  00 :  nays  59.  The 
nays  were : 

"  Messrs. — Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Archibald  H. 
Arrington,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Benjamin  A. 
Bidlack,  John  M.  Botts,  David  Bronson,  Milton 
Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Butler,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  William 
B.  Campbell,  Zadock  Casey,  John  C.  Clark, 
Nathan  Cliflbrd,  Walter  Coles,  Benjamin  S. 
Cowen,  James  II.  Cravens,  George  W.  Craw- 
ford, Garrett  Davis,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  "William 
P.  Fcsscnden,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  A.  Lawrence 
Foster,  Boger  L.  Gamble,  James  Gerry,  Wil- 
liam L.  Gog^in,  William  0.  Goode,  Willis  Green, 
William  A.  ILirris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L. 
Hays,  Jacob  Ilouck,  jr.,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 
John  W.  Jones,  George  M.  Keim,  Nathaniel  S. 
Littlefielil.  Abraham  McClellan,  James  J.  ]Mc- 
Kay,  John  McKeon,  Albert  G.  Jlarchand, 
Alfred  iMarshall,  Jolm  Maynard,  James  A. 
Meriwether,  John  Moore,  Bryan  Y.  Owsley, 
Kenneth  llayner,  John  11.  Reding,  John  Rey- 
nolds, II.  Barnwell  Rhett,  James  Rogers,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  John  Snyder,  James  C.  Sprigg, 
Edward  Stanley,  Lewis  Steenrod,  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  Samuel  W.  Trotti." 

It  was  observed  that  Mr.  Cushing,  though  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill,  and  a  close  friend  to  the  administration, 
took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  uiwn  this 
bill — neither  speaking  nor  voting  for  or  against 
it:  a  circumstance  which  strengthened  the 
belief  that  ho  was  to  bo  the  beneficiary  of  it. 

It  w.as  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
when  the  bill  was  called  up  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Wright  of  New  York,  desired  to  know  the 
reason  for  so  large  an  appropriation  in  this  case. 
He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Archer,  the  senatorial 
reiwrter  of  the  bill,  who  said  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  salary  of  the  minister,  or  agent,  together 
with  his  outfit,  should  exceed  $18,000  per  an- 


num— the  amount  usually  appropriated  for  such 
missions.  Supposing  the  mission  to  occupy  two 
years,  and  the  sum  is  not  too  much,  and  tlie  ro. 
moteness  of  the  country  to  be  negotiakd  with 
justifies  the  full  appropriation  in  advance.  Jlr 
Wright  replied  that  the  explanation  was  not  at 
all  satisfactory  to  him :  the  compcnsiitiou  to  an 
agent  in  China  could  be  voted  annually .  and  ap- 
plied annually,  as  conveniently  as  any  other 
Mr.  Benton  objected  to  any  mission  at  all.  and 
especially  to  such  a  one  as  the  bill  provided  for. 
He  argued  that — 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  treaty  with 
China,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  otir  trade 
with  that  country  had  be»n  going  on  well  with- 
out one  for  a  century  or  two,  and  was  now 
growing  and  increasing  constantly.    It  was  a 
trade  conducted  on  the  simple,  and  elementary 
principle  of  '■here  is  one,''  and  ^ there  is  the 
other ' — all  ready-money,  and  hard  money  or 
good    products— no  credit  system,  no   paper 
money.  For  a  long  time  this  trade  took  nothin" 
but  silver  dollars.    At  present  it  is  tal-'   '  some 
other  articles,  and  especially  a  goodly  vjuantity 
of  Missouri  lead.     This  has  taken  place  without 
a  treaty,  and  without  an  agent  at  ^4i),000  ex- 
pense.   All  things  are  going  on  well  between 
us  and  the  Chinese.     Our  relations  are  purely 
commercial,  conducted  on  the  simplest  prinriples 
of  trade,  and  unconnected  with  [lolitieal  views. 
China  has  no  political  connection  witli  us.    She 
is  not  within  the  system,  or  circle,  of  American 
policy.     She  can  have  no  designs  uj)0!:  us,  or 
views  in  relation  to  us ;  and  we  have  no  need  of 
a  minister  to  watch  and  observe  her  conduct. 
Politically  and  commercially  the  mission  is  us^ 
less.    By  tlie   Constitution,  all  the  minislcrs 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate ;  but  this 
minister  to  China  is  to  be  called  an  agent,  and 
sent  out  by  the  President  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate ;  and  thus,  by  imposin.'j;  a  false 
name  upon  the  minister,  defraud  iiio  Senate 
of  their  control  over    the  appointment.   The 
enormity  of  the  sum  shows  that  the  mission  is 
to  be  moi'e  expensive  than  any  one  ever  sent 
from  the  United  States ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  one 
of  the  first  grade,  or  of  a  higher  grade  than  any 
known  in  our  country.     Nine  tiiou.sand  dollars 
per  annum,  and  the  same  for  an  outlit,  is  the 
highest  compensation  known  to  our  .service; 
yet  this   ^40,000  mission   may  double  that 
amount,  and  still  the  minister  be  only  called  an 
agent,  for  tlio  purpose  of  cheating  the  Senate 
out  of  its  control  over  the  appointment.   The 
bill  is  fraudulent  in  relation  to  the  compensation 
to  bo  given  to  this  ambassadorial  a!;ent.  No 
sum  is  fixed,  but  he  is  to  take  what  he  pleases 
for  himself  and  his  suite.    lie  and  tliey  arc  to 
help  themselves ;  and,  from  the  amount  allowed, 
they  may  help  themselves  liberally.   In  all 
other  cases,  salaries  and  compensations  are  flxcJ 
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Ijy  law.  and  graduated  by  time ;    here  there 
I  no  limit  of  either  money  or  time.    This 
mission    goes  by  tl'e    job— S40,000    for  the 
:jl)_without  regard  to  time  or  cost.    A  siim- 
jier's  worlc,  or  a  year's   work,  it  is  all  the 
gjind  thing;  it  is  a  job,  and  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  enable   a  gentleman,  wlio  loves  to 
travel  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  extend  his  tiavels 
to  the  Cclestiol  Empire  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  write  a  book.   The  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  is  a  fraud  upon  the  Trea- 
sury.   In  all  casL'.s  of  foreign  missions,  except 
where  secret  services  are  to  be  performed,  and 
spies  and  informers  to  be  dealt  with,  the  ac- 
counts are  settled  at  the  Treasury  Department, 
bv  the  pi'oper  accounting  officers' ;  when  secret 
K^ices  are  to  be  covered,  the  fund  out  of  which 
they  are  paid  is   then  called  the    contingent 
foreign  intercourse  fund ;  and  are  settled  at  the 
State  Department,  upon  a  simple  certificate  from 
the  President,  that  the  money  has  been  applied 
according  to  its  intention.    It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  notorious   John  Henry  obtained  his 
§50,000  during  the  late  war ;  and  that  various 
other  sums  have  been  paid  out  to  secret  agents 
at  dill'erent  times.     To  this  I  do  not  object. 
Every  government,  in  its  foreign  intercourse, 
must  have  recourse  to  agents,  and  have  the 
lienefit  of  some  services,  which  would  be  de- 
feated if  made  public ;  and  which  mustj  there- 
fore, be  vei.od  in  secrecy,  and  paid  for  privately. 
This  must  happen  in  all  governments ;  but  not 
so  in  this  case  of  the  Chinese  mission.     Here, 
secrecy  is  intended  for  what  our  own  minister, 
his  secretary,  and  his  whole  suite,  are  to  receive. 
Xot  only  what  they  may  give  in  bribes  to 
Chinese,  but  what  they  may  take  in  pay  to 
themselves,  is  to  be  a  secret.    All  is  secret  and 
irresponsible !    And  it  will  not  do  to  assimilate 
this  mission  to  the  oldest  government  in  the 
world,  to  the  anomalous  and  anonymous  mis- 
sions to  revolutionary  countries.    Such  an  ana- 
logy has  been  attempted  in  defence  of   this 
mission,  and  South  American  examples  cited ; 
but  the  cases  are  not  analogous.      Informal 
agencies,  with  secret  objects,  aro  proper  to  revo- 
lutionary governments;   but' here  is  to  bo  a 
public  mission,  and    an    imposing    one — the 
grandest  ever  sent  out  from  the  United  States. 
-To  attempt  to  assimilate  such  a  mission  to  a 
JohnHenry  case,  or  to  a  South  American  agency, 
isibsurdand  impudent;  and  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  system  of  accountability  to  which  all  our 
missions  are  subjected. 

"The  simi  proposed  is  the  same  that  is  in  the 
act  of  1790,  upon  which  the  bill  is  framed. 
That  act  appropriated  ^40,000 :  but  for  what  ? 
For  one  niissif>'i  ?  one  man  1  ono  agent  1  one 
byhimself,  01  o  Y  No.  Not  at  all.  That  appro- 
priation of  1790  was  for  all  the  missions  of  the 
year— all  of  every  kind — public  as  well  as  secret : 
the  forty  thousand  dollars  in  this  bill  is  for  ono 
man.  The  whole  diplomatic  appropriation  in 
the  time  of  Washington  is  now  to  be  given  to 
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one  man :  and  it  is  known  pretty  well  who  it 
is  to  be.  Forty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  one 
of  our  citizens  to  get  to  Peking,  and  to  bump  his 
head  nineteen  times  on  the  ground,  to  get  the 
privilege  of  standing  up  in  the  presence  of  his 
majesty  of  the  celestial  empire.  And  this  is 
our  work  in  the  last  night  of  this  Congress, 
It  is  now  midnight:  .ind,  like  the  midnight 
which  preceded  the  departure  of  tiie  elder 
Adams  from  the  government,  the  whole  time  is 
spent  in  making  and  lilling  offices.  Providing 
for  favorites,  and  feeding  out  of  tiie  public  crib, 
is  the  only  work  of  those  whose  brief  roign  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  who  have  been  already 
compelled  by  public  sentiment  to  undo  a  part  of 
their  work.  The  bankrupt  aci  is  repealed  by 
the  Congress  that  made  it ;  the  distribution  act 
has  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  if  they  had 
another  session  to  sit,  the  mandamus  act  against 
the  States,  the  habeas  corpus  against  the  States, 
this  Chinese  mission,and  all  the  other  acts,  would 
be  undone.  It  would  be  the  tnie  realization  of 
the  story  of  the  queen  who  unravelled  at  nighi 
the  web  that  she  wove  during  the  day.  As  it  is, 
enough  has  been  done,  and  undone,  to  characterize 
th'':  Congress — to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of 
Ulysses'  wife — not  because  Hike  the  virtuous 
Penelope)  it  resisted  seduction — but  because, 
like  her,  its  own  hands  unravelled  its  own 
work." 

Mr.  Archer  replied  that  the  ignominious  pros 
trations  heretofore  required  cf  foreign  ministers 
in  the  Imperial  Chinese  presence,  were  all  abol- 
ished by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  Chmese  government  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  extend  to  the  United  States  all  the  benefits 
of  that  treaty,  and  this  mission  was  to  conclude 
the  treaty,  which  she  wished  to  make.  Mr. 
Benton  replied,  so  much  tho  less  reason  for 
sending  this  expensive  mission.  We  now  have 
the  benefits  of  the  British  treaty,  and  we  have 
traded  for  generations  with  China  without  a 
treaty,  and  without  a  quarrel,  and  can  continue 
to  do  so.  She  extends  to  us  and  to  all  nations 
the  benefits  of  tho  British  treaty :  the  consul  at 
Canton,  Dr.  Parker,  or  any  respectable  mer- 
chant there,  can  have  that  treaty  copied,  and 
sign  it  for  the  United  States ;  and  deem  himseli 
well  paid  to  receive  tho  fortieth  part  of  this 
appropriation.  Mr.  Woodbury  wished  to  see  a 
limitation  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the  annual 
compensation,  and  moved  an  amendment,  that 
not  more  than  nine  thousand  dollars,  exclusive 
of  outfit,  bo  allowed  to  any  one  person  for  his 
annual  compensation.  Mr.  Archer  concurred  in 
the  limitation,  and  it  was  adopted.  Mr,  Bentou 
then  returned  to  one  of  his  original  objections— 
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the  design  of  the  bill  to  cheat  the  Senate  out  of 
its  constitutional  control  over  the  appointment. 
He  said  the  language  of  the  bill  was  studiously 
ambiguous.  Whether  the  person  was  to  be  a 
minister,  a  chargo,  or  an  agent,  was  not  expressed. 
He  now  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  to  bo 
understood  that  the  person  intended  for  this 
mission  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
alone,  without  asking  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate?  Sir.  Archer  replied  that  he  had  no 
information  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Conrad  of 
Louisiana,  said  that  he  would  move  an  iimend- 
meut  that  might  obviate  the  difficulty ;  he  would 
move  that  no  agent  bo  appointed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  amendment  was 
proposed,  and  adopted — 31  yeas  ;  9  nays. 
Tlieso  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House;  and,  thus  limited  and  qualified,  the 
bill  became  a  law. 

The  expected  name  did  not  come.  The  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  and  no  appointment  could  be 
made  until  the  next  session.  It  was  not  a  vjir 
cancy  happening  in  tho  recess  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  fill  by  a  temporary  appointment,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  tho  next  session.  It 
was  an  original  oflice  created  during  tho  ses- 
sion, and  must  bo  filled  at  the  session,  or  wait 
until  the  next  one.  The  President  did  neither. 
There  were  two  constitutional  ways  open  to 
him— and  ho  took  neither.  There  was  one 
unconstitutional  way — and  he  took  it.  In 
brief,  he  made  tho  appointment  in  the  recess ; 
and  not  onl}'  so  made  it,  but  sent'ofi"  the  ap- 
pointee (Mr.  Caleb  Cushing)  also  in  the  recess. 
Scarcely  had  tho  Senate  adjourned  when  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  to  go  upon  this 
mission  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  got  ready 
to  convey  him :  and  in  the  month  of  May  he  de- 
parted. This  was  palpably  to  avoid  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  where  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cushing  would  have  been  certain  of  rejection, 
lie  had  already  been  three  times  rejected  in  one 
day  upon  a  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — receiving  but  two  votes  on  tho  last 
trial.  All  tho  objections  which  applied  to  him 
for  the  Treasury  appointment,  were  equally  in 
force  for  tho  Chinese  mission;  and  others  be- 
sides. It  was  an  original  vacancy,  and  could 
not  be  filled  during  the  recess  by  a  temporary 
appointment.  It  was  not  a  vacancy  "  happen- 
ing "  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
U  be  temporarily  filled  without  the  Senate's 


previous  consent,  lest  the  public  interest  in  the 
meanwhile   should   suffer.     It  was  an  ofBce 
created,  and  thi  emolument  fixed,  durin"  tho 
time  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  member  of  Uon- 
grcss:  consequently  he  was  constitutionally  inter- 
dicted from  receiving  it  during  the  continuance 
of  that  term.    His  term  expired  on  tho  third  of 
March :  he  was  constitutionally  ineligible  up  to 
the  end  of  that  day:  .""^  ^.his  upon  the  word: 
of  the  constitution.     Upon  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives of  the  constitution,  he  was  ineligible  for 
ever.    Tho  reason  was,  to  prevent  corrupt  and 
subservient  legislation — to  prevent  members  of 
Congress  from  connivmg  or  assisting  at  tho  en- 
actment of  laws  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
prevent  Presidents  from  rewarding  legislative 
subservience.    Tested  upon  these  reasons  Mr. 
Cushing  was  '  --ligible  afl  er,  as  well  as  before 
the  cxpiratir,     of  his  congressional  term :  and 
such  had  reen  the  practice  of  all  the  previous 
Presidents.    Even  in  the  most  innocent  cases, 
and   where  no  connivance  could  possibly  be 
supposed  of  the  member,  would  any  previous 
President  appoint  a  member  to  a  place  after  his 
term  expired,  which  he  could  not  receive  before 
it :  as  shown  in  Chapter  XXX  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  View.    In  the  case  of  Mr.  Cushiu" 
all  the  reasons,  founded  in  the  motives  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition,  existed  (o  forbid  his 
appointment.     He  had  deserted  his  party  to 
join  Mr.  Tyler.     -He  worked  for  him  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  and  even  deserted  him?elf  to 
support  him — as  in  tho  two  tarifl"  bills  of  the 
current  session ;  for  both  of  which  he  voted. 
and  then  voted  against  them  when  vetoed:  for 
which  ho  was  taunted  by  Mr.  Granger,  of  New 
York.*    There  was  besides  a  special  provision 
in  tho  Ihw  under  which  he  was  appointed  to  | 

♦  "  Mr.  Qrangor  observed  tbnt  lie  had  n  few  words  to  uyto  i 
tho  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  C'lsuixu],  Wheabi 
roUectcd  that  tliat  gentleman  had  voted  f.jr  every  bllllbiUiK 
President  had  vetoed,  and  had  then  doftndod  every  veto 
which  the  President  had  sent  them,  he  had  hoen  notalitilj 
puzzled  to  know  huw  to  defend  his  porition,  Tho  genlltnuii 
was  like  a  man  ho  saw  a  short  time  since  in  tlio  circiu,wt]o 
eamo  forward  ready  dressed  and  equipped  to  rWe  noyliorse 
tliat  miglit  be  brought  out  for  him.  First  tlie  gentleman Itoai 
Massachusetts  rodo  tlio  bank  pony;  and  that  laving  run  W  | 
death,  he  mounted  tho  veto  charger.  Tlie  sceimd  baiikroiii' 
sler,  then  tlio  tariff  palfrey,  and  lastly,  llio  slout-Iimk'dtari; 
hunter,  were  mountul  In  their  turn  ;  and  tlie  veto  anlir.ti 
were  as  complacently  mounted,  and  were  feiitod  vvltlnsmuc!. 
self-siitUfKction.  Tho  gentleman  had  voted  for«vcry  bili,«il  | 
tiien  had  Justilled  every  veto,  and  every  act  of  eseenUiiil 
crnachment  on  this  House." 
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prevent  the  appointment  from  lining  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Sentte.  (The  notice 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Sonate  when  the  bill 
vrhicb  ripened  into  that  law,  have  shown  the 
te\  -i  oi  that  provision,  and  the  reasons  of  its 
adoption.)  It  is  no  answer  to  that  pregnant 
amendment  to  say  that  the  i;omination  would 
be  sent  in  at  the  next  session.  That  session 
would  not  come  until  six  months  after  Jlr. 
Gushing  had  sailed !  not  until  ho  iiad  arrived 
at  his  post !  not  until  ho  had  placed  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  terraqueous  globe  between  him- 
self and  the  Senate!  and  a  still  greater  distance 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  ^40,000  which 
he  had  drawn  out  of  it ! 

Two  squadrons  of  ships-of-war  were  put  in 
reouisition  to  attend  this  minister.    The  Pacific 
gnuadron,  then  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  China,  to  meet  him : 
a  squadron  was  (Collected  at  Norfolk  to  convey 
him.  This  squadron  consisted  of  the  new  steam 
frigate,  Missouri — the  frigate  Brandywine,  the 
sloop-of-war  Saint  Louis,  and  the  brig  Perry — 
carrying  altogether  near  two  hundred  guns ;  a 
formidable  accompaniment  ur  a  peace  mission, 
seeking  a  commercial  treaty.    Jlr.  Gushing  had 
a  craving  to  embark  at  Washington,  under  a 
national  salute,  and  the  administration  gratified 
him:  the  magnificent  .steam  frigate,  Missouri, 
.  was  ordered  up  to  receive  him.    Threading  the 
narrow  and  crooked  channel  of  the  Potomac 
Kivcr,  the,  noble  ship  ran  on  an  oyster  bank, 
and  fifteen  of  her  crew,  with  a  promising  young 
olScer,  were  drowned  in  getting  her      '.    The 
mmister  had  a  desire  to  sail  down  the  lileditcr- 
ranean,  seeing  its  coasts,  aiid  landing  in  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs :  the  administra- 
tion deferred  to  his  wishes.    The  Missouri  was 
ordered  to  proceci  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
the  ill-fated  vessel  was  destined  never  to  enter ; 
for,  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  she  took  fire  and 
burned  up  —baptizing  the  anomalous  mission  in 
fire  and  blood,  as  well  as  in  enormous  expense. 
The  minister  pioceeded  in  a  British  steamer  to 
Egypt,  and  then  by  British  conveyer  "e  to  Bom- 
bay, where  the  Norfolk  squadrou  had  been  or- 
dered to  meet  him.      The  Brandywine  alone 
was  there,  but  the  minister  entered  her.  and 
proceeded  to  the  nearest  port  to  Canton,  \rhere, 
reporting  his  arrival  and  object,  a  series  of  di- 
plomatic contentions  immediately  commenced 
betvreen  himself  and  "  Ching,  of  the  celestial 


dynasty,  Governor-general  of  that  part  of  the 
Central  Flowery  Kingdom."    Mr.  Gushing  in- 
formed this  governor  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Poking,  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  of  commerce ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  the  august  Emperor.  To  this 
inquiry  Ghinf  answered  readily  that,  "  At  the 
present  moment  the  great  Emperor  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  happy  old  ago  and  quiet  health, 
and  is  at  peace  with  all,  both  far  and  near : " 
but  with  respect  to  the  intended  progress  to 
Peking,  he  demurs,  and  informs  the  minister 
that  the  imperial  permission  must  first  be  ob- 
tained.   "I  have  examined,"  he  says,  "and  find 
that  every  nat'on's  envoy  which  has  come  to 
the  Contral  Flower/  Kingdom  with  a  view  of 
proceeding  to  Peking,  there  to  be  presented  to 
the  august  Emperor,  has  ever  been  required  to 
wait  outside  of  the  nearest  port  on  the  frontier 
till  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  clearly 
memorialize  the  Emperor,  and  rfequest  the  im- 
perial will,  pointing  out  whether  the  interview 
may  be  permitted."    With  respect  to  the  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce,  the  governor  de- 
clares there  is  no  ne- .ssity  for  it — that  China 
and  America  have  traded  together  two  hundred 
years  in  peace  and  friendship  without  a  treaty 
— that  all  nations  now  had  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  made  with  Great  Britain,  which  treaty 
was  necessary  to  establish  relations  alter  a  war ; 
and  that  the  United  States,  having  had  no  war 
with  China,  had  no  need  for  a  treaty.    He  sup- 
poses that,  having  heard  of  the  British  treaty, 
the  United  States  began  to  want  one  also,  and 
admits  the  idea  is  excellent,  but  unnecessary, 
and  urges  against  it : 

"  As  to  what  is  stated,  of  publicly  deliberat- 
ing upon  the  particulars  of  perpetual  peace,  in- 
asmuch as  it  relates  to  discoursing  of  good  faith, 
peace,  and  harmony,  the  idea  is  excellent ;  and 
it  may  seem  right,  because  he  has  heard  that 
England  has  settled  all  the  particulars  of  a 
treaty  with  China,  he  may  desire  to  do  and 
manage  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  nations  are  not  the  same,  for 
England  had  taken  up  arms  against  China  for 
several  years,  and,  in  beginning  to  deliberate 
upon  a  treaty,  these  two  nations  could  not  avoid 
suspicion ;  therefore,  they  settled  the  details  of 
a  treaty,  in  order  to  confirm  their  good  faith ; 
but  since  your  honorable  nation,  from  the  com 
mencement   of  commercial    intercourse   with 
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China,  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
all  the  merchants  who  have  eoino  to  Canton,  on 
the  one  hand,  have  observed  the  laws  of  Ciiina 
without  any  disajrreeinent,  and  on  tlie  other, 
there  has  been  no  failure  of  treating  them  with 
courtesy,  so  that  there  has  not  been  the  slijrhtcst 
room  for  discord;  and,  since  tlie  two  nations 
are  at  peace,  what  is  the  necessity  of  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  ?  In  the  commencement,  England 
was  I  ot  at  peace  with  China ;  and  when  after- 
wards these  two  nations  began  to  revert  to  a 
state  of  peace,  it  was  indispensable  to  establish 
and  settle  details  of  a  treaty,  in  order  to  opposo 
a  barrier  to  future  difficulties.  I  have  no  v  dis- 
cussed this  subject,  and  desire  the  honor?  ble 
plenipotentiary  maturely  to  consider  it.  Your 
honorable  nation,  witli  France  and  England,  are 
the  three  great  foreign  nations  that  come  to 
the  south  of  China  to  trade.  But  the  trade  of 
America  and  England  with  China  is  very  groat. 
Now,  the  law  regulating  the  tariff  has  changed 
the  old  established  duties,  many  of  which  have 
been  essentially  diminished,  and  the  customary 
expenditures  (exactions  ?)  have  been  abolished. 
Your  honorable  nation  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  England ;  and,  from  the  time  of  this 
change  in  the  tariff,  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
Lave  Howed  through  the  channels  of  free  trade, 
among  the  people,  and  already  has  your  nation 
been  bedewed  with  its  advantages.  The  honor- 
able plenipotentiary  ought  certainly  to  look  at 
and  consider  that  the  Great  Emperor,  in  his 
'eniency  to  men  from  afar,  has  issued  edicts 
commanding  the  niej'chants  and  people  peace- 
ably to  trade,  which  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to 
'he  nations.  It  is  useless,  with  lofty,  polished, 
and  empty  words,  to  alter  these  unlimited  ad- 
vantages." 

In  all  this  alleged  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
the  British  treaty  to  all  nations,  Ching  was  right 
in  what  he  said.  The  Emperor  had  already 
done  it,  and  the  British  government  had  so  de- 
termined it  from  the  beginning.  It  was  a  treaty 
for  the  commercial  world  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves, and  had  been  so  declared  by  the  young 
Queen  Victoria  in  her  speech  communicating  the 
treaty  to  Parliament.  "  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  my  negotiations  with  the  government 
of  China,  I  have  uniformly  disclaimed  the  wish 
for  any  exclusive  advantages.  It  has  been  my 
desire  that  equal  favor  should  be  shown  to  the 
induslry  and  commercial  enterprise  of  all  v 
tions."  There  was  really  no  necessity  fc  •  a 
treaty,  which  as  often  begets  dissensions  as  pre- 
vents them ;  and  if  one  was  desirable,  it  might 
have  been  had  through  Dr.  Parker,  long  a  resident 
of  China,  and  now  commissioner  there,  and  who 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  and  interpreter  in 


Mr.  Cushing's  mission,  and  the  medium  of  his 
communications  with  the  Chinese ;  and  actually 
the  man  of  business  who  did  the  business  ia 
conducting  the  negotiations.  But  Jlr.  Cashini' 
perseveres  in  his  design  to  go  to  Peking,  allc- 
ing  that,  "  He  deems  himself  bound  by  the  in- 
structions of  his  government  to  do  so."  Chin" 
replies  that  he  has  received  the  imperial  order 
"  to  stop  and  soothe  him."  Ching  also  informs 
him  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  ne- 
gotiated, not  at  Peking  but  at  Canton,  and  also 
its  duplicate  with  Portugal,  and  that  a  cojjy  of 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  American  consul  at 
Canton,  for  the  information  and  benefit  of 
American  uk  rcliants.  In  his  anxiety  to  pre- 
vent a  fore..jrn  shii)-of-war  from  approiichinf 
Peking,  the  Chinese  governor  intimated  that 
if  a  ireaty  was  ^dispensable,  a  commissioner 
might  come  to  Canton  for  that  purpose ;  and  on 
inquiry  from  Mr.  Gushing  how  long  it  would 
take  to  send  to  Peking  and  get  a  return,  Chmg 
answered,  three  months — the  distance  being  so 
great.  Mr.  Gushing  objects  to  that  delay— de- 
clares he  cannot  wait  so  long,  as  the  season  for 
favorable  navigation  to  approach  Peking  may 
elapse ;  and  announces  his  det'  ■  'mination  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  in  the  Brandywine,  without  waitiri" 
for  anj'  pennission  ;  and  declares  that  a  refusal 
to  receive  him  would  be  a  national  insult,  and  a 
just  cause  of  war.  Here  is  the  extract  from  his 
letter : 

"Under  these  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
your  Excellency  does  not  propose  to  open  to 
me  the  inland  road  to  Peking,  in  the  event  of  my 
waiting  here  until  the  favorable  monsoon  for 
proceeding  to  the  north  by  sea  shall  have  pa-sed 
away,  and  as  I  cannot,  without  disregard  of  the 
commands  of  my  government,  permit  the  season 
to  elapse  without  pursuing  the  objects  of  mr 
mission,  I  shall  immediately  leave  Jlacao  in  tlie 
Brandywine.  I  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  pur- 
suing this  course,  in  consideration  of  the  tenor 
of  the  several  communications  which  I  have  n.- 
ceived  from  your  Excellency.  It  is  obviou!, 
that  if  the  court  had  entertained  any  very  par- 
ticular desire  that  I  should  remain  here,  it 
wo'_ld  have  caused  an  imperial  commissioner  to 
be  on  the  spot,  ready  to  receive  me  on  my  arri- 
val, or,  at  any  rate,  instructions  would  hare 
been  forwarded  to  your  Excellency  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  legation ;  since,  in  order  that  no 
proper  act  of  courtesy  towards  the  Chinese  gov 
ernment  should  be  left  unobserved,  notice  was 
duly  given  last  autumn,  by  the  consul  of  the 
United  States,  that  my  government  had  ap- 
pointed a  minislcr  to  China.    The  omission  of 
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the  court  to  take  either  of  these  steps  seems  to 
indicato  expectation,  on  its  part,  that  I  should 
probably  land  at  some  port  in  the  north." 

That  is  to  say,  at  some  port  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
or  its  river  nearest  to  Peking.  This  must  have 
been  a  mode  of  reasoning  new  to  Governor 
Chinj;,  that  an  omission  to  provide  for  Mr. 
Gushing  at  the  port  where  foreigners  were  re- 
feived,  should  imply  a  license  for  him  to  land 
ffliere  they  were  not,  except  on  express,  imperial 
permission.  Much  as  Ching  must  have  been  as- 
tonished at  this  American  logic,  he  must  have 
been  still  more  so  at  the  penalty  announced  for 
disregarding  it  I  nothing  less  than  "  national  in- 
sult," and  "just  cause  of  war."  For  the  letter 
coutimies  r 

"Besides  which,  your  Excellency  is  well 
aware,  that  it  is  neither  the  custom  in  China, 
nor  consiatcnt  with  the  high  character  of  its 
Sovereign,  to  decline  to  receive  the  embassies 
of  friendly  states.  To  do  so,  indeed,  would 
among  Western  States  be  considered  an  act  of 
national  insult,  and  a  just  cause  of  war." 

This  sentence,  as  all  that  relates  to  Mr.  Cush- 
in^'s  Chinese  mission,  is  copied  from  his  own  offi- 
cial despatches  ;  so  that,  what  would  be  incredi- 
ble on  the  relation  of  others,  becomes  undenia- 
ble on  his  own.  National  insult  and  just  cause 
of  war,  for  not  allowing  him  to  go  to  Peking ! 

Mr.  Gushing  justifies  his  refusal  to  negotiate 
at  Canton  as  the  British  envoy  ha<l  done,  and 
not  being  governed  by  the  ceremony  observed 
in  his  case,  on  the  ground  that  the  circum- 
stances were  not  analogous — that  Great  Britain 
had  chastised  the  Chinese,  and  taken  possession 
of  one  of  their  islands — and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  ihe  United  States  to  do  the  same 
to  bring  him  within  the  rules  which  were  ob- 
serred  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  British 
minister.  This  intimation,  as  impertinent  as 
nnfeeling,  and  as  offensive  as  unfounded,  was 
thus  expressed : 

"In  rejiard  to  the  mode  and  place  of  deliber- 
ating upou  all  things  relative  to  the  perpetual 
peace  and  friendship  of  China  and  the  tJ  lited 
States,  jour  Excellency  refers  to  the  precedent 
of  the  late  negotiations  with  the  plenipotentiary 
of  Great  Britain.  The  rules  of  politeness  and 
ceremony  observed  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
were  doubtless  just  and  proper  in  the  particu- 
Isr  circumstances  of  the  case.  But,  to  render 
Ihem  fully  applicable  to  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  my  government,  in  the 
fet  instance,  to  subject  the  people  of  China  to 


all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  especially  to  take 
possession  of  some  island  on  the  coast  of  China 
as  a  place  of  residence  for  its  minister.  I  can- 
not suppose  that  the  imperial  government 
wishes  the  United  States  to  do  this.  Certainly 
no  such  wish  is  entertained  ut  present  by  the 
United  States,  which,  animated  with  the  most 
amicable  sentiments  towards  China,  feels  as- 
sured of  being  met  with  corresponding  deport- 
ment on  the  part  of  China." 

The  Brandywine  during  this  time  was  still  at 
Macao,  the  port  outside  of  the  harbor,  where  for- 
eign men-of-war  are  only  allowed  to  come ;  but 
Mr.  Gushing,  following  up  the  course  he  had 
market!  out  for  himself,  directed  that  vessel  to 
enter  the  -nner  port,  and  sail  up  to  Whampoa ; 
and  also  to  require  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
to  be  fired.  Against  this  entrance  the  Chinese 
government  remonstrated,  as  being  against  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  contrary  to 
what  the  British  had  done  when  they  nego- 
tiated their  treaty,  and  contrary  to  an  article  in 
that  treaty  which  only  permitted  that  entrance 
to  a  small  vessel  with  few  men  and  one  petty 
officer :  and  if  the  Brandywine  had  not  entered, " 
ho  forbids  her  to  come ;  and  if  she  had,  requires 
her  to  depart :  and  as  for  the  salute,  he  declares 
he  has  no  means  of  firing  it ;  and,  besides,  it  was 
against  their  laws.  The  governor  expressed 
himself  with  animation  and  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  indignity  of  violating  their  laws, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  paying  him  a  compli- 
ment— for  that  was  the  only  alleged  cause  of 
the  intrusive  entrance  of  the  Brandywine.  He 
wrote: 

"  But  it  is  highly  necessary  that  I  should  also 
remark,  concerning  the  man-of-war  Brandywine 
coming  up  to  Whampoa.  The  Bogue  makes  an 
outer  portal  of  Kwang  Tung,  where  an  admiral 
is  stationed  to  control  and  guanl.  Heretofore, 
the  men-of-war  of  foreign  nations  have  only 
been  allowed  to  cast  anchor  in  the  seas  without 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  within.  This  is  a  settled  law 
of  the  land,  made  a  long  time  past.  AVhampoa 
is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  collect  to- 
gether, not  one  where  men-of-war  can  anchor. 
Now,  since  the  whole  design  of  merchantmen  is 
to  trade,  and  men-of-war  are  prepared  to  fight, 
if  they  enter  the  river,  fright  and  suspicion  will 
easily  arise  among  the  populace,  thus  causing 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade.  Furthermore, 
the  two  countries  are  just  about  deliberating 
upon  peace  and  good  will,  and  suddenly  to  have, 
a  man-of-war  enter  the  river,  while  we  are 
speaking  of  good  fiiith  and  cultivating  good  feel- 
ing, has  not  a  little  the  aspect  of  distrust. 
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Among  the  articles  of -the  commercial  regula- 
tions it  is  provided,  that  an  English  govenmient 
vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  at  anchor  at 
Whampoa,  and  that  a  deputy  shall  be  appointed 
to  control  the  seamen.  The  design  of  this,  it 
was  evident,  was  to  put  an  end  to  strife,  and 
quell  disputes.  But  tliis  vessel  is  a  small  one, 
cnntAiniug  but  few  troops,  and  moreover  briii:4S 
a  petty  officer,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  but  lit- 
tle consequence,  one  way  or  another.  If  your 
country's  man-of-war  IJrandywine  contains  live 
hundred  and  more  troops,  she  has  also  a  pro- 
portionately Jarge  mmiber  of  gims  in  her,  and 
brings  a  conimotiore  in  her ;  she  is  in  truth  far 
dillorent  from  the  government  vessel  of  the 
British,  and  it  is  inexpedient  for  her  to  enter 
the  river;  and  there  are,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
affair,  many  things  not  agreeable." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Gushing  required  the  ship 
to  enter  the  inner  port,  to  demand  a  return- 
salute  of  twenty-ono  guns,  and  pcmiission  to 
the  American  commodore  to  make  his  compli- 
ments in  person  to  the  Chinese  governor.  This 
governor  then  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
American  commodore,  which  runs  thus : 

■'  When  your  Excellency  first  arrived  in  the 
Central  Flowery  Land,  you  were  unacquainted 
with  her  law^  and  prohibitions — that  it  was 
against  the  laws  for  men-of-war  to  enter  the 
river.  Having  previously  received  tlio  public 
oUicer's  (Cushing's)  communication,  I,  the  act- 
ing governor,  have  fully  and  clearly  stated  to 
him  that  the  ship  should  be  detained  outside. 
Your  Excellency's  jircsent  coming  up  to  Blen- 
heim reach  is  therefore,  no  doubt,  because  the 
despatch  sent  previously  to  his  Excellency 
Gushing  had  not  been  made  known  to  you — 
whence  the  mistake.  Respecting  the  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns,  as  it  is  a  salute  among  western 
nations,  it  does  [not]  tally  with  the  customs  of 
China.  Your  Excellency  being  now  in  China, 
and,  moreover,  entered  the  river,  it  is  not  the 
same  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  country ;  and, 
consequently,  it  will  be  inexpedient  to  have  the 
salute  performed  licrc  ;  also,  China  has  no  such 
salute  as  firing  twenty-one  guns  ;  and  how  can 
we  imitate  your  country's  custom  in  the  num- 
ber, and  make  a  corresponding  ceremony  in  re- 
turn ?  It  will,  indeed,  not  be  easy  to  net  ac- 
cording to  it.  When  the  English  admirals  Par- 
ker and  Saltoun  came  up  to  Canton,  they  were 
both  in  a  passage  vessel,  not  in  a 'man-of-war, 
when  they  entered  the  rivor ;  nor  was  there  any 
salute.    This  is  evidence  plain  on  this  matter. 

"  Concerning  what  is  said  regaixling  a  perso- 
nal visit  to  this  officer  to  pay  respects,  it  is  cer- 
tainly indicative  of  good  intention  ;  but  the  laws 
of  the  land  direct  that  whenever  officers  from 
other  countries  arrive  upon  the  frontier,  the 
governor  and  other  high  officers,  not  having  re- 
ceived his  Majesty's  commands,  cannot  hold  any 


private  intercourse  with  them ;  nor  can  a  depT> 
ty,  not  having  received  a  special  commissioi 
from  the  superior  officers,  have  any  private  in 
tercourso  with  foreign  functionaries.  It  ^.{11 
consequently  be  inexpedient  that  your  Excel- 
lency  (whoso  sentiments  are  so  polite  and  cor- 
dial) and  I,  the  acting  governor,  should  have  an 
interview;  for  it  is  against  the  settled  laws  nf 
the  land." 

liiaving  thus  violated  the  laws  and  customs 
of  China  in  sending  the  Brandywine,  Mr.  Gush- 
ing follows  it  up  with  threats  and  menaces— as- 
sumes the  attitude  of  an  injured  and  insulted 
minister  of  peace — and,  for  the  sake  of  China 
regrets  what  may  happen.  In  this  vein  he 
writes : 

"It  is  customary,  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
West,  for  the  ships  of  war  of  one  country  to 
visit  the  ports  of  another  in  time  of  peace,  and 
in  doing  so,  for  the  commodore  to  exchange  6a- 
lutes  with  the  local  authorities,  and  to  pay  his 
compliments  in  person  to  the  principal  public 
functionary.      To  omit    these    testimonies  of 
good  will  is  considered  as  evidence  of  a  hostilo 
or  at  least  of  an  imfriendly  feeling.    But  your 
Excellency  says  the  provincial  government  has 
no  authority  to  exchange  salutes  with  Comnio 
(lore  Parker,  or  to  receive  a  visit  of  cereniony 
from  him.    And  I  deeply  regret,  for  the  sake 
of  China,  that  such  is  the  fact.    China  will  tinil 
it  very  difficult  to  remain  in  peace  wiih  any  of 
the  great  States  of  the  West,  so  long  as  her  pro- 
vincial governors  are  prohibited  either  to  give 
or  to  receive  manifestations  of  that  peace,  in  the 
exchange  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  national 
intercourse.    And  I  cannot  forbear  to  express 
my  surprise,  that,  in  the  great  and  powerful 
province  of  Kwang  Tung,  the  presence  of  a  sin- 
gle ship  of  war  should  be  cause  of  apprehension 
to  the  local  government.    Least  of  all,  should 
such  apprehension  be  entertained  in  reference 
to  any  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  which  now  feels,  and  (unless  ill-taat- 
ment  of  our  public  agente  should  produce  a 
change  of  sentiments)  will  continue  to  fuel,  tiic 
most  hearty  and  smcero   good  will  towards 
China.    Coming  here,  in  behalf  of  my  goTcm- 
ment,  to  tender  to  China  the  friendship  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Powers  of  America,  it  is  my 
duty,  in  the  outset,  not  to  omit  any  of  the 
tokens  of  respect  customary  among  western  na- 
tions.   If  these  demonstrations  are  not  met  in 
a  correspondent  manner,  it  will  be  the  misfor- 
tune of  China,  but  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
United  States." 

In  these  sentences  China  is  threatened  with 
a  war  with  the  United  States  on  account  of 
her  ill-treatment  of  the  United  States'  public 
agents,  meaning  himself— the  ill-treatment  con- 
sisting in  not  permitting  hiiU  to  trample,  witlh 
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out  restraint,  vttpon  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
suntry.  In  this  sense,  Ching  the  governor, 
understood  it,  and  answered : 

"  Regarding  what  is  said  of  the  settled  usages 
of  western  nations — that  not  to  receive  a  high 
commissioner  fioui  another  state  is  an  insult  to 
that  state — this  certainly,  with  men,  has  a  war- 
like Learin'^.  But  during  the  two  hundred 
vears  of  commercial  intercourse  between  China 
and  your  country,  there  has  not  been  the  least 
animosity  nor  the  slightest  insult.  It  is  for 
hannony  and  good  will  your  Excellency  has 
come ;  and  j'our  request  to  proceed  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  to  have  an  audience  with  the  Empci-or. 
is  wholly  of  the  same  good  mind.  If,  then,  m 
the  outset,  such  pressing  language  is  used,  it 
(vill  destroy  the  admirable  relations." 

To  this  Mr.  Gushing  rejoins,  following  up  the 
menace  of  war  for  the  "  ill-treatment"  he  was 
receiving— justifying  it  if  it  comes — reminds 
China  of  the  five  years'  hostilities  of  Great  Britain 
upon  her — points  to  her  antiquated  customs  as 
having  already  brought  disasters  upon  her ;  and 
suggests  a  dismemberment  of  her  empire  as  a 
conpequcnce  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
provoked  by  ill-treatment  of  her  public  agents. 
Thus: 

"I  can  only  assure  your  Excellency,  that  this 
is  not  the  way  for  China  to  cultivate  good  will 
and  maintain  peace.  The  lato  war  with  Eng- 
land was  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Canton,  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  pub- 
lic ollicers  who  represented  the  English  gov- 
ernment. If,  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  five  years,  the  Chinese  government 
now  reverts  to  antiquated  customs,  which  have 
already  brought  such  disasters  upon  her,  it  can 
be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  evidence 
that  she  invites  and  desires  [war  with]  the 
other  great  western  Powers.  The  United 
States  would  sincerely  regret  such  a  result. 
We  have  no  dcsii-e  whatever  to  dismember  the 
territory  of  the  empire.  Our  citizens  have  at 
all  times  deported  themselves  here  in  a  just  and 
respectful  manner.  The  position  and  policy  of 
the  United  States  enable  us  to  be  the  most  dis- 
interested and  the  most  valuable  of  the  friends 
of  China.  I  have  flattered  myself,  therefore, 
and  cannot  yet  abandon  the  hope,  that  the 
imperial  government  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
promptly  welcoming  and  of  cordially  respond- 
ing to  tiie  amicable  assurances  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Quickly  following  this  despatch  was  another, 
in  which  Mr.  Gushing  rises  still  higher  in  his 
complaints  of  molestation  and  ill-treatment — 
refers  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  Ameri- 
can jieople  will  experience — thought  they  would 


have  done  better,  having  just  been  whipped 
by  the  British — confesses  that  his  exalted 
opinion  of  China  is  undergoing  a  decline- 
hopes  they  will  do  better — postpones  for  a 
while  his  measures  of  redress — suspends  his  re- 
sentment— and  by  this  forbearance  will  feel 
himself  the  better  justified  for  what  he  m.iy  do 
if  forced  to  act.    But  let  his  own  words  s^ieak  i 

"I  must  not  conceal  from  your  Excellency 
the  extreme  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment 
which  the  people  of  America  will  experience 
when  they  learn  that  their  Envoy,  instead  of 
being  promptly  and  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Chinese  government,  is  thus  molested  and  de- 
layed, on  the  very  threshold  of  the  province  of 
Yuh.  The  people  of  America  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  China  the  most  refined  and 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations  of  the  East ; 
and  they  will  demand,  how  it  is  possible,  if 
China  be  thus  refined,  she  should  allow  herself 
to  be  wanting  in  courtesy  to  their  Envoy ;  and, 
if  China  be  thus  enlightened,  how  it  is  possible 
that,  having  just  emerged  from  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  being  in  the  daily  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Envoy  of  the  French,  she  should 
sutler  herself  to  slight  and  repel  the  good  will 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  people  of  America 
will  be  disposed  indignantly  to  draw  back  the 
proffered  hand  of  fiiendship,  when  they  learn 
how  imperfectly  the  favor  is  appreciated  by  the 
Chinese  government.  In  consenting,  therefore, 
to  jwstpone,  for  a  short  time  longer,  my  depar- 
ture for  the  Nortii  (Peking),  and  in  omitting, 
for  however  brief  a  period,  to  consider  the  action 
of  the  Chinese  government  as  one  of  open  dis- 
respect to  the  United  States,  and  to  take  due 
measures  of  redress,  I  incur  the  hazard  of  the 
disapprobation  and  censure  of  my  government ; 
for  the  American  government  is  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  any  act  of  foreign  governments  injurious 
to  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
custom  of  American  citizens  to  demean  them- 
selves respectfully  towards  the  people  and  au 
thorities  of  any  foreign  nation  in  which  they 
may,  for  the  time  being,  happen  to  reside.  Your 
Excellency  ha.s  frankly  and  truly  borae  witness 
to  the  just  and  respectful  deportment  which 
both  scholars  and  merchants  of  the  United 
States  have  at  all  times  manifested  in  China. 
But  I  left  America  as  a  messenger  of  peace. 
I  came  into  China  full  of  sentiments  of  respect 
and  friendship  towards  its  sovereign  and  its 
people.  And  notwithstanding  what  has  occur- 
red, since  my  arrival  here,  to  chill  the  warmth 
of  my  previous  good  will  towards  China,  and  to 
bring  down  the  high  conceptions  I  had  previously 
been  led  to  form  in  regard  to  the  courtesy  of  ita 
government,  I  am  loth  to  give  these  up  entirely, 
and  in  so  doing  put  an  end  perhaps  to  the  exist- 
ing harmonious  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  I  have  therefore  to  say  to 
your  Excellency,  that  I  accept,  for  the  present 
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your  assurances  of  the  sincerity  and  friendship 
of  the  Chinese  government.  I  suspend  all  the 
resentment  which  I  have  just  cause  to  feel  on 
account  of  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  the  legation,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  action  of  the  Imperial  and  Pro- 
rincial  governments,  in  the  hope  that  suitable 
reparation  will  be  made  for  these  acts  in  due 
time.  I  commit  myself,  in  all  this,  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  honor  of  the  Chinese  government ; 
and  i^  in  the  sequel,  I  shall  prove  to  have  done 
this  in  vain,  I  shall  then  consider  myself  the 
more  amply  justified,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  for 
any  determination  which,  out  of  regard  for  the 
honor  of  the  Unito>  States,  it  may  be  my  duty 
to  adopt  under  such  circumstances." 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  1844 :  the 
correspondence  with  Ching  had  commenced  the 
last  of  February :  the  three  months  had  nearly 
elapsed,  within  which  a  return  answer  was  to 
be  had  from  Peking:  and  by  extraordinary 
speed  the  answer  arrived.  It  contained  the 
Emperor's  positive  refusal  to  suffer  Mr.  Gushing 
to  como  to  Peking — enjoined  him  to  remain 
where  he  was — cautioned  him  not  to  "  agitato 
disorder  " — and  informing  him  that  an  Imperial 
commissioner  would  proceed  immcdiatcl}'  to 
Canton,  travelling  wl  h  the  greatest  celerity, 
and  under  orders  tc  make  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles  a  day,  thcio  Ic  draw  up  the 
treaty  with  him.  This  information  took  away 
the  excuse  for  the  intrusive  journey,  or  voyage, 
to  Peking,  and  also  showed  that  a  commercial 
treaty  might  be  had  with  Cliina,  without  inflict- 
ing upon  her  the  calamities  of  war,  or  breeding 
national  dissensions  out  of  diplomatic  conten- 
tions. It  made  a  further  suspension  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  postponement  of  the  measures 
which  the  honor  of  the  United  States  required 
him  to  take  for  the  molestations  and  ill  treat- 
ment which  the  federal  government  had  received 
in  his  person.  These  formidable  measures,  well 
known  to  bo  belligerent,  were  postponed,  not 
abandoned ;  and  tho  visit  to  Peking,  forestalled 
by  tho  arrival  of  an  imperial  commissioner  to 
sign  a  treaty,  was  also  postponed,  not  given  up — 
its  pretext  now  diminished,  and  reduced  to  the 
errand  of  delivering  Mr.  Tyler's  letter  to  the 
Emperor.  He  consents  to  treat  at  Canton,  but 
makes  an  excuse  for  it  in  tho  want  of  a  steamer, 
and  tho  non-arrival  of  tho  other  sliips  of  the 
squadron,  which  woiild  have  enabled  him  to 
approach  Canton,  intimidate  the  government, 
and  obtain  from   their  fears  the  concessions 


which  their  manners  and  customs  forbid.  All 
this  he  ^v^ote  himself  to  his  government,  and  ha 
is  entitled  to  tho  benefit  of  his  own  words : 

"  So  far  as  regards  the  objects  of  adjusting  in 
a  proper  manner  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  China,  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  than  to  negotiate  with  Tsi- 
yeng  at  Canton,  instead  of  running  the  risk  of 
compromising  this  great  object  by  having  it 
mixed  up  at  Tien  Tsin,  or  elsewhere  at  the  north 
with  questions  of  reception  at  Court.  Add  to' 
which  the  fact  that,  with  the  Brandywine  alone 
without  any  steamer,  and  without  even  the  StI 
Louis  and  the  Perry,  it  would  be  idle  to  repair 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pih-ho,  in  any  expec- 
tation of  acting  upon  the  Chinese  by  intimida- 
tion, and  obtaining  from  their  fears  concessions 
contrary  to  the  feeling  and  settled  wishes  of  the 
Imperial  govemmer  t.  To  remain  here,  there- 
fore, and  meet  Tsiyeng,  if  not  the  most  desirable 
thing,  is  at  present  the  only  possible  thing.  It 
is  understood  that  Tsiyeng  will  reach  Canton 
from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  June." 

Tliis  commissioner.  Tsiyeng,  arrived  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  fortunately  for  tho  peace 
and  honor  of  the  country,  as  the  St.  Louis  sloop- 
of-war,  and  the  man-of-war  brig  Perry,  arrived 
two  days  after,  and  put  Mr.  Gushing  in  posses- 
sion of  tho  force  necessary  to  carry  out  his  de- 
signs upon  China.  In  the  joy  of  receiving  this 
accession  to  his  force,  he  thus  writes  home  to 
his  government : 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  inform  you  that 
the  St.  Ijouis  arrived  here  on  the  (Ith  instant, 
under  tho  command  of  Lieutenant  Keith,  Cap- 
tain Cocke  ^for  what  cause  I  know  not,  and 
cannot  conceive),  after  detaining  the  ship  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ilope  three  mouths,  liaving;  at 
length  relinquished  the  command  to  Jlr.  Keith. 
And  on  tho  same  day  arrived  also  the  Perry. 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Tilton.  Tiio  arrival 
of  these  vessels  relieves  me  from  a  load  of  solici- 
tude in  regard  to  the  imblic  busiucss ;  for  if 
matters  do  not  go  smoothly  with  Tsiyeng,  the 
legation  has  now  tho  means  of  proceeding  to 
and  acting  at  the  North." 

"  If  matters  do  not  go  smootlily  with  Tsi- 
yeng ! "  and  tho  very  first  step  of  Jlr.  dishing 
was  an  attempt  to  rulllo  that  smoothness.  The 
Chinese  commissioner  announced  his  arrival  at 
Canton,  and  made  known  his  readiness  to  draw 
up  tho  treaty  instantly.  In  this  conuniinica- 
tion,  the  name  of  tho  United  States,  as  according 
to  Chinese  custom  with  all  foreign  nations,  vras 
written  in  a  lower  column  than  that  of  thj 
Chinese  government— in  tho  language  of  Mt 
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Cashing,  "  the  name  of  the  Chinese  government 
stood  higher  in  column  by  one  character  than 
that  of  the  United  States."    At  this  collocation 
of  the  name  of  his  country,  Mr.  Gushing  took 
^  and  instantly  returned  the  communication 
to  the  Imperial  commissioner,  "even  at  the 
lazard  (as  he  informed  his  government)  of  at 
once  cutting  oflF  all  negotiation."    Fortunately 
Xsiyeng  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  elevation  of 
character,  and  immediately  directed  his  clerk  to 
elevate  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  the 
level  of  the  column  which  contained  that  of 
China.    By  this  condescension  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  commissioner,  the  negotiation  was 
saved  for  the  time,  and  the  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion of  our  three  ships  of  war  prevented  from 
h^ing  substituted  for  goose-quills  and  ink.   The 
commissioner  showed   the  greatest  readiness, 
amounting  to  impatience,  to  draw  up  and  exe- 
cute the  treaty ;  which  was  done  in  as  lictle 
time  as  the  forms  could  bo  gono  through :  and 
the  next  day  the  commissioner,  taking  his  for- 
mal leave  of  the  American  legation,  departed 
for  Peking— a  hint  that,  the  business  being 
finished,  Mr.  Gushing  might  depart  also  for  his 
home.    But  he  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  re- 
turn.   "  His  pride  and  his  feelings  (to  use  his 
own  words)  had  been  mortified  "  at  not  being 
pennitted  to  go  to  Peking      t  being  in  fact 
stopped  at  a  little  island  off  tne  coast,  where  he 
iiad  to  transact  all  his  business  ;  and  his  mind 
still  reverted  to  the  cherished  idea  of  going  to 
Peking,  though  his  business  would  bo  now 
limited  to  the  errand  of  carrying  Mr.  Tyler's 
letter  to  the  Emperor.    In  his  despatch,  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  ho 
justifies  hini'^olf  for  not  having  gono  before  the 
Chinese  commissioner  arrived,  placing  the  blame 
on  the  slow  arrival  of  the  St.  Louis  and  the 
Perry,  the  non-arrival  at  all  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron, and  the  want  of  a  steamer. 

"With  those  reflections  present  to  my  mind. 
It  only  needed  to  consider  further  whether  I 
should  endeavor  to  force  my  way  to  Pekin};,  or 
at  least,  by  demonstration  of  force  at  the  moutii 
of  the  Pih-ho,  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Impe- 
rial government  into  concediuj^  to  me  free  access 
to  the  Court.  In  regard  to  this  it  is  to  bo  ob- 
!cr\c(l  that  owing  to  the  extraordinary  delays 
of  the  St.  Louis  on  her  way  hero,  I  had  no 
means  of  making  any  serious  demonstration  of 
force  at  the  north,  prior  to  the  time  when  Tsi- 
yeng  arrived  at  Ganton,  on  his  way  to  Macao, 
there  to  meet  me  and  negotiate  a  treaty.  And 
vith  an  Imperial  commiBsiouei  near  at  hand. 


ready  and  willing  to  treat,  would  it  have  beet 
expedient,  or  even  justifiable,  to  enter  upon  acts 
of  hostility  with  China,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
make  Peking  the  place  of  negotiation  ?  " 

The  correspondence  does  not  show  whal  was 
the  opinion  of  the  then  administration  upon 
this  problem  of  commencing  hostilities  upon 
China  after  the  commissioner  had  arrived  to 
make  the  treaty;  and  especially  to  commit 
these  hostilities  to  force  a  negotiation  at  Peking, 
where  no  treaty  with  any  power  had  ever  been 
negotiated,  and  where  he  expected  serious  difB- 
culties  in  his  presentation  at  court,  as  Mr.  Gush- 
ing was  determined  not  to  make  the  prostra- 
tions (i.  e.  bumping  his  head  nineteen  times 
against  the  floor),  which  the  Chinese  ceremonial 
required. 

"I  have  never  disguised  from  myself  the  seri- 
ous difficulties  which  I  might  have  to  encounter 
in  forcing  my  way  to  Peking;  and,  if  volun- 
tarily admitted  there,  the  difficulties  almost 
equally  serious  connected  with  the  question 
of  presentation  at  court;  for  I  had  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  perform  the  acts  of  prostration  to 
the  Emperor.  I  struggled  with  the  objections 
until  intelligence  was  ofiicially  communicated 
to  me  of  the  appointment  of  Tsiyeng  as  imperial 
commissioner,  and  of  his  being  actually  on  his 
way  to  Canton.  To  have  left  Macao  after  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence  would  have  subjected 
me  to  the  imputation  of  fleeing  from,  and,  as  it 
were,  evading  a  meeting  with  Tsiyeng ;  and 
such  an  imputation  would  have  constituted  a 
serious  difficulty  (if  not  an  insuperable  one)  in 
the  way  of  successful  negotiation  at  the  North." 

The  despatch  continues : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  well  see  how 
the  United  States  could  make  war  on  China  to 
change  the  ceremonial  of  the  court.  And  for 
this  reason,  it  had  always  been  with  me  an  ob- 
ject of  great  solicitude  to  dispose  of  all  the 
commercial  questions  by  treaty,  before  ventur- 
ing on  Peking." 

"Did  not  well  see  how  the  United  States 
could  make  war  on  China  to  change  the  cere- 
monial of  the  court."  This  is  very  cool  lan- 
guage, and  implies  that  Mr.  Gushing  was  ready 
to  make  the  war — (assuming  himself  to  bo  the 
United  States,  and  invested  with  the  war  power) 
— but  could  not  well  ri'. cover  any  pretext  on 
which  to  found  it.  Ho  then  excuses  himself  for 
not  having  done  better,  and  gone  on  to  Peking 
without  stopping  at  the  outer  port  of  Canton, 
and  so  giving  the  Chinese  time  to  send  down  a 
negotiator  there,  and  so  cutting  off  the  best  pre- 
text for  forcing  the  way  to  China:  and  this  ex- 
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3US0  resolves  itself  into  the  one  so  often  given — 
the  want  of  a  EufBcicnt  squadron  to  force  the 
way.    Thus : 

"  If  it  should  be  sugf^stcd  that  it  would  have 
been  bettor  for  me  to  have  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  North  (Peking),  without  stopping  at  Macao, 
I  reply,  tliat  this  was  impracticable  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  with  the  Brandywine  olone,  be- 
fore the  southerly  monsoon  had  set  in,  and 
without  any  steamer ;  that  if  at  any  time  I  had 
gone  to  the  North  in  the  view  of  ncgo tinging 
there,  I  should  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 
the  Chinese  for  the  means  of  lodging  and  sub- 
sisting on  shore,  and  even  for  the  means  of  land- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Pih-ho ;  that  only  at 
Macao  could  I  treat  indopcndenlly,  and  that 
here,  of  necessity,  must  oil  the  jtecuniary  and 
otlicr  arrangements  of  the  mission  be  made,  and 
the  sui)plie!!«  obtained  for  the  squadron.  Such 
arc  the  considerations  und  the  circumstances 
which  induced  me  to  consent  to  forego  proceed- 
ing to  Peking." 

So  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  the  fear  of  being 
whipt  and  starved  that  prevcnte<l  Mr.  Gushing 
from  fighting  his  way  to  tho  foot-stool  of  power 
in  the  Tartar  half  of  tho  Chinese  Empire.  The 
delay  of  the  two  smaller  vessels,  tho  non-arrival 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  tho  want  of  a 
steamer,  were  fortunate  accidents  for  the  peace 
and  honor  of  tho  United  States ;  and  even  tho 
conllngration  of  tho  magnificent  steam  frigate, 
Missouri,  with  all  her  equipments,  was  a  bless- 
ing, compared  to  the  use  to  which  she  would 
have  bein  put  if  Mr.  Cushing's  desire  to  see  the 
coasts  of  tho  Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  had  not  induced  him  to  take  her  to  Gil> 
raltar,  instead  of  doubling  tho  Capo  of  Good 
Hope  in  company  with  the  Uraudywine. 
Finally,  he  gives  tho  reason  for  all  this  craving 
desire  to  get  to  Peking,  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  (and  less  it  could  not  be)  than 
the  gratification  of  his  own  feelings  of  })ndo  and 
curiosity.    Hear  him : 

"  And  in  regard  to  Peking  itself,  I  have  ob- 
tained the  means  of  direct  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  govcmmcnta  immediately,  and 
an  express  engagement,  that  if  hereafter  a  min- 
ister of  the  French,  or  any  other  power,  should 
bo  admitted  to  tho  court,  tho  same  privilege 
shall  be  accorded  to  tho  United  States.  If  the 
conclusion  of  tho  whole  matter  bo  ono  less 
agreeable  to  my  own  feelings  of  pride  or  curi- 
osity, it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  inux^rtant  und 
useful  to  my  country,  and  will  therefore,  I  trust, 

ovo  satiswctory  to  tho  President." 


prove  I 


It  docs  not  appear  fVom  any  published  in- 
ttructiona  of  tho  administration  (then  con- 


sisting of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  new  cabinel 
after  tho  resignation  of  all  the  whig  members 
except  Mr.  Webster),  how  far  Mr.  Gushing  was 
rt"arr?.:itcd  in  ii.s  buUigerent  designs  upon 
Ghinoj  but  the  great  naval  force  which  was 
asBighed  to  him,  the  frankness  with  which  he 
communicated  all  his  bellicose  intentions  the 
excuseo  which  he  made  for  not  having  pro. 
cceded  to  hostilities  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  encomiums  with  whicli  his 
treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Senate— all  be- 
speak a  consciousness  of  approbation  on  the 
part  ol  the  administration,  and  the  existence  of 
an  expectation  which  might  experience  disap- 
pointment in  his  failing  to  make  war  upou  the 
Chinese.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  must 
be  told  that,  although  still  in  the  cabinet  when 
Mr.  Gushing  went  to  China,  jet  his  day  of  in- 
fluence was  over ;  ho  was  then  in  the  process  of 
being  forced  to  resign :  and  Mr.  Upshur,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  then  virtually,  as 
ho  was  afterwards  actvi!iy,  Secretary  of  State, 
when  the  negotiatioi;    v.         .  "ied  on. 

The  publication  of  J;  .  v';-!  'ng's  correspond- 
ence, which  was  ordered  .  j  nie  Senate,  excited 
astonishment,  and  attracted  tho  general  repro- 
bation of  the  country.  Their  contents  were  re- 
volting, and  would  have  been  incredible  except 
for  his  own  revelations.  Narrated  by  Iiimself 
they  coerced  belief,  and  bespoke  an  organization 
void  of  the  moral  sense,  and  witliout  tbc  know- 
ledge that  any  body  else  possessed  it,  Tiie  con- 
duct of  the  negotiator  was  condemned,  bis  treaty 
was  ratified,  and  the  proceedings  on  his  nomina- 
tion remain  a  senatorial  secret — the  injunction 
of  secrecy  having  never  been  removed  from 
then]. 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

THE  ALLEGED  MUTINY,  AND  THE  EXKCL'TI0S3 
(AS  THEY  WEltE  CALLED)  ON  liOAIiU  TUE 
UNITED  STATES  MAN-OF-WAU,  S0MEU8. 

I N  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  public  mind  wiis 
suddenly  astounded  and  horrified,  at  the  news 
of  a  mutiny  on  board  a  national  siiiiwjf-war, 
with  a  view  to  convert  it  into  a  pirate,  and  at 
tho  same  tinic  excited  to  admiration  and  grati- 
tude at  the  terrible  energy  with  which  tlie 
commander  of  tho  siiip  had  suppressed  it- 
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hinging  three  of  the  ringleaders  on  the  spot 
without  trial,  bringing  home  twelve  others  in 
irons  —  and  restraining  the  rest  by  the  un- 
daunted front  which  the  officers  assumed,  and 
the  complete  readiness  in  which  thoy  held  them- 
selves to  face  a  revolt.    It  was  a  season  of  pro- 
found peace,  and  the  astounding  news  was  like 
claps  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.    It  was  an  un- 
precedented event  ia  our  navy,  where  it  had  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  seamen  to  stand  by 
their  captain  und  their  ship  to  the  last  man,  and 
to  die  exultingly  to  save  either.    Unlike  almost 
all  mutinies,  it  was  not  a  revolt  against  oppres- 
sion, real  or  imagined,  and  limited  to  the  seizure 
of  thd  ship  and  the  death  or  expulsion  of  the 
ofBccrs,  but  a  vast  scheme  of  maritime  depreda- 
tion, in  which  the  man-of-war,  converted  into  a 
piratical  cruiser,  was  to  roam  the  eeas  in  quest 
of  blood  and  plunder,  preying  upon  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations — robbing  roperty,  slaugh- 
tering men,  and  violating  women.    A  son  of  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  himself  an  officer,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  appalling  design ;  and  his  name  and 
riak  lent  it  a  new  aspect  of  danger.    Every  ag- 
pavation  seemed  to  attend  it,  and  tlic  horrify- 
ing intelligence  came  out  in  a  way  to  magnify 
its  terrors,  and  to  startle  the  imagination  as  well 
as  to  overpower  the  judgment.    The  vessel  was 
die  bearer  of  her  own  news,  and  arriving  on  the 
wast,  took  a  reserve  and  mystery  which  lent  a 
tcrritic  force  to  what  leaked  out.     She  .stopped 
off  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  remained  out- 
side two  days,  severely  interdicting  all  communi- 
cation with  the  shore.    A  simple  notice  of  her 
return  was  all  that  was  made  public.    An  offi- 
cer from  the  vessel,  related  to  the  commander, 
proceeded  to  Washington  city — giving  out  fear- 
ful intimations  as  he  went  along — and  bearing  a 
scaled  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  contents  of  that  report  went  direct  into 
the  goverimient  ofHcial  paper,  and  thence  flew 
resounding  through  the  land.    It  was  the  offi- 
cial and  ftuthcntic  report  of  the  fearful  mutiny. 
The  news  being  spread  from  the  official  source, 
»nd  the  public  mind  prepared  for  his  reception, 
the  commander  brought,  his  vessel  into  port — 
landed :  and  landed  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  awe  and  terror  inspired  by  his  narrative. 
He  went  direct,  in  solemn  procession,  at  the 
hcaO  of  his  crew  to  the  nearest  church,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  Ood  for  a  great  deliverance. 


Taken  by 


surprise,  the  public  mind  delivered 


itself  up  to  joy  and  gratitude  for  a  nmr^-ellous 


escape,  applauding  the  energy  which  had  saved 
a  national  ship  from  mutiny,  and  the  commerce 
of  nations  from  piratical  depredation.  The  cur- 
rent was  all  on  one  side.  Nothing  appeared  to 
weaken  its  force,  or  stop  its  course.  The  dead 
who  had  been  hanged,  and  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  could  send  up  no  voice:  the  twelve 
ironed  prisoners  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  were 
silent  as  the  dead :  the  officers  and  men  at  largo 
actors  in  what  had  taken  place,  could  only  con- 
firm the  commander's  official  report.  That  re- 
po/t,  not  one  word  of  which  would  be  heard  in 
a  court  of  justice,  was  received  as  full  evidence 
at  the  gre,-.t  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  The  re- 
ported confessions  which  it  contained  (though 
the  weakest  of  all  testimony  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  utterly  repulsed  when  obtained  by 
force,  teiTor  or  seduction),  were  received  by  the 
masses  as  incontestable  evidence  of  guilt. 

The  vessel  on  which  all  this  took  place  was 
the  United  States  man-of-war,  Somers  —  her 
commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
with  a  crew  of  120  all  told,  90  of  which  were 
apprentice  boys  under  age.  She  had  gone  out 
on  one  of  those  holiday  excursions  which  are 
now  the  resource  of  schools  to  make  seamen. 
She  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  was  returning 
to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
when  this  fearful  mutiny  was  discovered.  It 
was  communicated  by  the  purser's  steward  to 
the  purser — by  him  to  the  first  lieutenant — by 
him  to  the  commander:  and  the  incredulous 
manner  in  which  he  received  it  is  established  by 
two  competent  witnesses — the  lieutenant  who 
gave  it  to  him.  and  the  conmiander  himself: 
and  it  is  duo  to  each  to  give  the  account  of  this 
reception  in  his  own  words :  and  first  the  lieu- 
tenant shall  speak : 

"  I  reported  the  thing  (the  intended  mutiny) 
to  the  commander  immediately.  He  took  it 
very  coolly,  said  the  vessel  was  in  a  good  stato 
of  discipline,  and  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  report.'' 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  lieutenant  before 
the  court-martial  which  afterwai-ds  sat  upon  tlio 
case,  and  twp  points  are  to  bo  noted  in  it— ^rs(, 
that  tho  commander  did  not  believe  it;  and, 
secondly,  that  ho  declared  the  vessel  to  bo  in  a 
good  state  of  discipliue :  which  was  equivalent 
to  saying,  there  was  no  danger,  even  if  tho  in- 
formation was  true.  Now  for  the  commander's 
account  of  tho  same  scene,  taken  iVom  his  offl* 
cial  report : 
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"  Such  was  the  purport  of  the  information  laid 
hafoTo  nie  by  Lieut.  Gansevoort,  and  although 
ho  was  evidently  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
the  project,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  so  monstrous, 
so  improbable,  that  I  could  not  forbear  treating 
it  with  ridicule.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  i-cading  piratical 
stori'^s,  and  had  amused  himself  with  Mr. 
Wales  " — (the  informer). 

Ridicule  was  the  only  answer  which  the  com- 
mander deemed  due  to  the  information,  and  in 
that  he  was  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  ynfor- 
mation  itself.  A  purser's  steward  (his  name 
Wales)  had  told  the  lieutenant  that  midshiiv 
mon  Spencer  had  called  him  into  a  safe  place 
the  night  before,  and  asked  him  right  off — "  Do 
you  fear  death  ?  do  you  fear  a  dead  man  ?  are 
you  afraid  to  kill  a  man  1 " — and  getting  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  these  questions,  he  immediately 
unfolded  to  him  his  plan  of  papturing  the  ship, 
with  a  list  of  four  certain  and  ten  doubtful  as- 
sociates, and  eighteen  nolens  volens  assistants  to 
be  forced  into  the  business ;  and  then  roaming 
the  sea  with  her  as  a  pirate,  first  calling  at  the 
Isle  of  Pines  (Cuba)  for  confederates.  It 
was  a  ridiculous  scheme,  both  as  to  tlie  force 
which  was  to  take  the  ship,  (Jid  her  employ- 
ment as  a  buccaneer — the  state  of  the  ocean  and 
oV  navigation  being  such  at  that  time  as  to  leave 
a  sea-rover,  pursued  as  ho  would  bo  b}'  the 
fleets  of  all  nations,  without  a  sea  to  sail  in, 
without  a  coast  to  land  on,  without  a  rock  or 
corner  to  hide  in.  The  whole  conception  was 
an  impossibility,  and  the  abruptness  of  its  com- 
munication to  Wales  was  evidence  of  the  design 
to  joke  him.  As  such  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
mander at  the  time.  It  was  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  2(5th  of  November,  1842,  ap- 
proachin};'  the  West  Indies  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  that  this  infoi-mation  was  given  by  the 
lieutenant  to  the  commander.  Both  agree  in 
tlieir  account  of  the  ridicule  v  ith  which  it  was 
rcceivec' ;  but  the  commander,  ofter  the  deaths 
of  the  implicated,  and  when  making  out  his 
official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for- 
got to  add  what  ho  said  to  the  lieutenant — that 
tlio  vessel  was  in  a  good  state  of  discipline — 
equivalent  to  saying  it  could  not  bo  taken. 
Further,  ho  not  only  forgot  to  add  what  ho  said, 
but  remembered  to  say  the  contrary:  and  on 
his  trial  undertook  to  prove  that  the  state  of 
the  ship  was  bad,  and  Imil  been  so  for  weeks ; 
and  even  since  they  left  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
tliis  omission  to  report  to  the  Secretary  a  fact 


so  material,  as  he  had  remarked  it  to  his  lieu-, 
tenant,  and  afterwards  proving  the  contrary  oji 
his  trial,  there  is  room  for  a  pregnant  reflection 
which  will  suggest  itself  to  every  thinking  mind 
— stil!  more  when  the  silence  of  the  log-book 
upon  this  "  bad  "  state  of  the  crew,  corresponds 
with  the  commander's  account  that  it  was  good. 
But,  take  the  two  accounts  in  what  they  agree 
and  it  is  seen  that  at  10  o'clock  in  the  momine 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort's  whole  report  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  mutiny,  as  derived  from  the  purser's 
steward  (Wales)  was  received  with  ridicule- 
as  the  romance  of  a  boy  who  had  been  rcadin" 
piratical  stories,  and  was  amusing  himself  with 
the  steward — a  landsman,  of  whom  the  com- 
mander  gives  a  bad  account  as  having  bought  a 
double  quantity  of  brandy — twice  as  much  as 
his  orders  justified,  before  leaving  New  York  •— 
and  afterwards  stealing  it  on  the  voyage.  By 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  and 
without  hearing  any  thing  additional,  tlie  com- 
mander became  fully  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  the  whole  story,  awfully  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  the  vessel,  and  fully  resolved  upon  a 
course  of  terrible  energy  to  prevent  the  success 
of  the  impending  mutiny.  Of  this  great  and 
sudden  change  in  his  convictions  it  becomes  the 
right  of  the  commander  to  give  his  own  account 
of  its  inducing  causes :  and  here  they  are,  tikai 
from  his  oflicial  report : 

"In  the  course  of  the  day,  Lieut.  Gansevoort 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  in  the 
wardroom  examining  a  chart  of  the  A\'cst  Indies 
and  had  asked  the  assistant  surgeon  some  ques- 
tions about  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  latter  had 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  place  much  fre- 
quented by  pirates,  and  drily  asked  if  he  had 
any  acquaintances  there. — He  passed  tlie  dar 
rather  sullenly  in  one  corner  of  the  8teeraj:c,  as 
was  his  usual  custom,  engaged  in  e.\aniiuiiip  a 
small  piece  of  paper^  and  writing  upon  it  with 
his  pencil,  and  occasionally  finding  relaxatiim  in 
working  with  a  penknife  at  the  tail  of  a  devil- 
fish, one  of  which  ho  had  fonncd  into  a  sHding 
ring  for  his  cravat.  Lieut.  Gansevoort  also 
made  an  excuse  of  duty  to  follow  him  to  the 
foretop,  where  ho  found  him  engaged  in  haviiij; 
some  love  device  tattooed  on  his  arm  by  Jicnja- 
min  F.  Green,  ordinary  seaman,  and  aijprcntice, 
Lieut.  Gansevoort  also  learned  tliat  lie  had 
been  endeavoring  for  some  days  to  ascertain  tho 
rate  of  tho  chronometer,  by  applying  to  .Mid. 
llodgei's,  to  wiio!u  it  was  imknown,  and  who 
rclerrcd  liim  to  the  master.  He  hail  been  swi 
in  secret  and  nif^htiy  conferences  witii  the  boat- 
swain's  mate,  J^.  Cromwell,  and  seaman  Kli^iia 
Small.  1  also  heard  that  lo  had  given  niuiioy 
to  several  of  the  crew  :  to  Klislni  (Small  on  the 
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twelfth  of  September,  the  day  before  our  de- 
parture from  New  York;  the  same  day  on 
Jfhich,  in  reply  to  Commodore  Perry's  injunc- 
tions to  reformation,  he  had  made  the   most 
solemn  promises  of  amendment;    to  Samuel 
Cromwell  on  the  passage  to  Madeira ;  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  distributing  tobacco 
extensively  among  the  apprentices,  in  defiance 
of  the  onlers  of  the  navy  department,  and  of 
my  own  often  reiterated ;  that  he  had  corrupted 
the  ward-room  steward,  caused  him  to  steal 
brandy  from  the  ward-room  mess,  which  he, 
Mr.  Spencer,  had  drunk  himself,  occasionally 
setting  drunk  when  removed  from  observation, 
und  had  also  administered  to  several  of  the 
crew ;  that,  finally,  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  amus- 
in"  the  crew  by  making  music  with  his  jaw. 
He  had  the  faculty  of  throwing  his  jaw  out  of 
joint,  and  by  contact  of  the  bones,  playing  with 
accuracy  and  elegance  a  variety  of  ai  rs.    Servile 
in  his  intercourse  with  me,  when  among  the 
crew  he  loaded  mo  with  blasphemous  vitupera- 
tion and  proclaimed  that  it  would  be  a  pleasing 
task  to  I'oU  me  overboard  oft'  the  round-house. 
He  had  some  time  before  drawn  a  brig  with  a 
Hack  flag,  and  asked  one  of  the  midshipmen 
what  he  thought  of  it ;  he  had  repeatedly  as- 
serted in  the  early  part  of  the  cruise,  that  the 
brig  might  easily  be    taken ;    ho    had  quite 
iwently  examined  the   hand  of    midshipman 
Rod"t!r!i,  told  his  fortune,  and  predicted  for  him 
a  speedy  and  violent  death." 

Surely  the  historian,  as  well  as  the  poet 
inay  say :  To  the  jealous  mLid,  trifles  light 
as  air  are  conflrmations  strong  r.A  proofs  from 
tolv  wiit.  Hero  are  fourteen  causes  of  sus- 
f«c;ed  mutiny  enumerated,  part  of  wnich  causes 
are  eminently  meritorious  in  a  young  naval 
officer,  as  those  of  studying  the  chart  of  the 
West  Indies  (whither  tho  vessel  was  going), 
and  that  of  learning  tho  rate  of  tho  chronome- 
ter; another  part  of  which  is  insignificant,  as 
firing  tobacco  to  tho  apprentice  boys,  and  giv- 
ing money  to  two  of  tho  seamen ;  others  again 
would  show  a  diflercnt  passion  from  that  of 
piracy,  as  having  love  devices  tattooed  on  his 
arm;  others  again  would  bespeak  the  lassitude  of 
idleness,  as  whittling  at  tho  tail  of  a  devilfish,  and 
making  a  ring  for  his  cravat,  and  drawing  a  brig 
with  a  black  flag ;  others  again  would  indicate 
playfulness  and  humor,  as  examining  the  palm 
of  young  Rodgers'  hand,  and  telling  his  fortune, 
ffhich  fortune,  of  course,  was  to  bo  startling,  as 
t  sudden  and  violent  death,  albeit  this  young 
Rodgers  was  his  favorite,  and  tho  only  one  he 
ukcd  to  see  when  ho  was  about  to  bo  hung 
Qp-(a  favor  which  was  denied  him)  ;  others 


again  are  contradicted  by  previous  statements, 
as,  that  Spencer  corrupted  the  purser's  steward 
and  made  him  steal  brandy,  the  commander 
having  before  reported  that  steward  for  tho 
offence  of  purchasing  a  double  quantity  of 
brandy  before  he  left  New  York — a  circum- 
stanco  which  implied  a  sufficient  inclination  to 
use  tho  extra  supply  he  had  laid  in  (of  which 
ho  had  tho  custody),  without  being  corrupted 
by  Spencer  to  steal  it ;  others  of  these  causes 
again  were  natural,  and  incidental  to  Spencer's 
sou'al  condition  in  the  vessel,  as  that  of  talking 
with  the  seamp"^  he  being  objected  to  by  his 
four  roommates  (who  were  tho  commander's 
relations  and  connections),  and  considered  one 
too  many  in  their  room,  and  as  such  attempted 
to  be  removed  to  another  ship  by  the  com- 
mander himself;  another,  that  occasionally  he 
got  drunk  when  removed  from  observation,  a 
fault  :!»..ner  too  common  (even  when  in  tho 
presence  of  observation)  to  stand  for  evidence 
of  a  design  to  commit  mutiny  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  ;  another,  that  blasphemous  vituperation 
of  the  commander  which,  although  it  might  be 
abusive,  could  neither  be  blasphemous  (^vhich 
only  applies  to  the  abuse  of  God),  nor  a  sign  of 
a  design  upon  the  vessel,  but  only  of  contempt 
for  tho  commander ;  finally,  as  in  that  marvel- 
lous fine  music  with  the  jaw  out  of  joint,  playing 
with  skill  and  accuracy  a  variety  of  elcgan  t  airs  by 
the  contaction  of  the  luxated  ends  of  tho  bones. 
Taken  as  true,  and  this  musical  habit  might 
indicate  an  innocency  of  disposition.    But  it  is 
ridiculously  false,  and  impossible,  and  as  such 
ridiculous  impossibility  it  was  spared  the  men- 
tion even  of  contempt  during  the  whole  court- 
martial  proceedings.    Still  it  was  one  of  the 
facts  gravely  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
tho  Navy  as  one  of  the  means  used  by  Spencer 
to  neduco  tho  crew.    While  ridicule,  contempt 
and  scorn  are  the  only  proper  replies  to  such 
absurd  presumptions  of  guilt,  there  were  two 
of  them  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of 
an  inquiry  into  their  truth,  namely,  the  fortune- 
telling  and  tho  chronometer :  Midshipman  Rod- 
gers testified  before  the  court  that  this  fortune- 
telling  was  a  steerage  amusement,  and  that  he 
was  to  die,  not  only  suddenly  and  violently,  but 
also  a  gambler;  and  that  as  for  the  examination 
of  the  chronometer,  it  was  with  a  view  to  a  bet 
between  himself  and  Rodgers  as  to  tlie  time  that 
the  vessel  would  get  to  St.  Thomas— the  bet  on 
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Spencer's  side,  being  on  eight  days.  Yet,  the 
diseased  mind  of  the  commander  could  see 
nothing  in  those  little  incidents,  but  pro  '  of  a 
gn  to  kill  Kodgers  (with  the  rest)  before  the 
got  to  St.  Thomas,  and  afterwards  to  run 
I  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Prnposterous  as  these 
fourteen  reasons  were,  they  were  conclusive 
with  the  commander,  who  forthwith  acted  upon 
them,  and  made  the  arrest  of  Spencer." 

"  At  evening  quarters  I  ordered  through  my 
clerk,  0.  H.  Perry,  doing  the  duty  also  of  mid- 
Rhipman  and  aid,  all  the  ofBcers  to  lay  aft  on 
the  quarter  deck,  excepting  the  midshipman 
stationed  on  the  forecastle.  The  master  was 
,  ordered  to  take  the  wheel,  and  those  of  the 
crew  stationed  abaft  sent  to  the  mainmast.  I 
approiiched  Mr.  Spencer,  and  said  to  him,  '  I 
learn,  Mr.  Spencer,  that  you  aspire  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Somers.'  With  a  deferential,  but 
unmoved  and  gently  smiling  expression,  he  re- 
plied,'Oh  no,  sir.'  'Did  you  not  tell  Mr. 
Wales,  sir,  that  you  had  a  project  to  kill  the 
commander,  the  officers,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  and  to  convert 
lier  into  a  pirate ? '  'I  may  have  told  him  f^o, 
sir,  but  it  was  in  a  joke.'  '  You  admit  then  that 
vou  told  him  so  ?  '  '  Yes,  sir,  but  in  joke  ! ' 
'This,  sir,  is  joking  on  a  forbidden  subject — this 
joke  may  cost  you  your  lil'e ! ' " 

This  was  the  answer  of  innocence :  guilt 
would  havp  denied  every  thing.  Here  all  the 
words  are  admitted,  with  a  promptitude  and 
frankness  that  shows  they  were  foU  to  bo  what 
they  purported — the  mere  admission  of  a  joke. 
The  captaiti's  reply  shows  th  it  the  life  of  ih-y 
young  man  wa.s  alivady  deten.nined  upon.  It 
was  c'.'rtiiiuly  a  punishable  joke — a  joke  upon  a 
forbidden  subject:  but  how  punishable?  cer- 
tainly among  the  minor  offenct.-j  in  the  navy, 
otTeuces  prejudicial  to  discipline ;  and  to  bo  ex- 
piated by  arrest,  trial,  condemnation  for  breach 
of  discipline,  and  sentence  to  reprimand,  sus- 
pension ;  or  some  such  punishment  for  incon- 
Bidcrato  offences.  But,  no.  Tiie  commander 
replies  upon  the  spot, '  this  joke  may  cost  you 
your  life : '  and  in  that  he  was  prophetic,  being 
the  fulfiller  of  his  own  prophecy.  The  informer 
Wales  had  reported  a  criminal  paper  to  be  in 
the  neckcloth  of  the  young  man:  the  next 
movement  of  the  commander  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  that  paper :  and  of  that  attempt  he 
gives  this  account : 

" '  Be  pleased  to  remove  your  neckhaadker- 
chicf.'  It  was  removed  and  opened,  but  nothing 
was  found  in  it.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done 


with  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  his  project 
which  he  had  told  Mr.  Wales  was  in  the  back  of 
his  neckhandkerchief.  '  It  is  a  paper  containini; 
my  day's  work;  and  I  have  destroyed  it.'  'Itisa 
singular  place  to  keep  day's  work  in.'  '  It  is  a 
convenient  one,'  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  defer- 
ence and  blandness." 

Balked  in  finding  this  confirmation  of  guilt 
the  commander  yet  proceeded  with  his  design 
and  thus  describes  the  arrest : 

"  I  said  to  him,  '  You  must  have  been  aware 
that  you  could  only  have  compassed  your 
designs  by  passing  over  my  dead  body,  and 
after  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  officers.  You 
had  given  yourself  a  great  deal  to  do.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  you.'  I  turned 
to  Lieutenant  Gansevoort  and  said,  'Arrest  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  put  him  in  double  irons.'  JIr[ 
Gansevoort  stepped  forward,  and  took  his 
sword ;  Ijo  was  ordered  to  sit  down  in  the  stern 
port,  double  ironed,  and  as  on  addition  J  security 
handcuffed.  I  directed  Lieut.  Gansevoort  to 
watch  over  his  security,  to  order  him  to  be  put 
to  instant  death  if  he  was  detected  speaking  to, 
or  holding  intelligence  in  any  way,  with  any  oi 
the  crew.  lie  was  himself  made  aware  of  the 
nature  of  these  orders.  I  also  directed  Lieut. 
Gansevoort  to  see  that  he  had  every  comfort 
which  his  safe  keeping  would  admit  of.  In  con- 
fiding  this  task  to  Lieut.  Gansevoort,  liis  kind- 
ness and  humanity  gave  me  the  assurance  that 
it  would  be  zealously  attended  to ;  and  through- 
out the  period  of  Mr.  Spencer's  confinement, 
Lieut.  Gansevoort,  whilst  watching  liis  person 
with  an  eagle  eye,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
take  his  life  should  he  forfeit  that  condition  of 
silence  on  which  his  safety  depended,  attended 
to  all  his  wants,  covered  hira  with  his  owngrcgo 
when  squalls  of  rain  were  passing  over,  and 
ministered  in  every  way  to  his  comfort  witii  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman." 

Double-ironed — handcuffed — bagged  (for  he 
was  also  tied  up  in  a  bag),  lying  under  the  sun 
in  a  tropical  clime,  and  drenched  with  pquaiis 
of  rain — silent — instant  death  for  a  word  or  a 
sign — Lieutenant    Gansevoort,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  st.anding  over  him,  and  watching,  with 
"eagle  eye,"  for  the  sound  or  motion  which  was  | 
to  be  the  forfeit  of  life :  for  six  days  aiul  niglitJ, 
his  irons  examined  every  half  hour  to  Bee  that  I 
all  were  tight  .ind  siife,  was  this  boy  (of  less 
than  nineteen)  thus  confined ;  only  to  be  rmiscd 
from  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  told.    I'ut  the 
lieutenant    could    not    stand   to   bis  iudiiotii  | 
watch  during  the  whole  of  that  time.    His  ea- 
gle eye  could  not  resist  winking  and  diiittind 
during  all  that  time.     He  needed  rclief-a"' 
had  it — and  in  the  person  of  one  who  .'•In  in  I 
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that  he  had  a  stomach  for  the  business — Wales, 
the  informer :   who,  finding  himself  elevated 
from  the  care  of  pea-jackets,  molasses,  and  to- 
oacco,  to  the  rank  of  sentinel  over  a  United 
States  of9cer,  improved  upon  the  lessons  which 
big  superiors  had  taught  him,  and  stood  ready, 
a  cocked  revolver  in  hand,  to  shoot,  not  only 
the  prisoners  (for  by  this  time    there  were 
thfte),  for  a  thoughtless  word  or  motion,  but 
also  to  shoot  any  of  the  crew  that  should 
make  a  suspicious  sign : — such  as  putting  the 
hand  to  the  chin,  or  touching  a  handspike  with- 
in forty  feet  of  the  said  Mr.  Wales.    Hear  him, 
as  he  swears  before  the  court-martial : 

"I  was  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners :  we 
were  holy-stoning  the  decks.  I  noticP'^  tlio.':'' 
men  who  missed  their  muster  kept  congregat- 
m^  round  the  stem  of  the  launch,  and  kept 
talking  in  a  secret  manner.  I  noticed  them 
making  signs  to  the  prisoners  by  putting  their 
hands  up  to  their  chins :  Cromwell  was  lying  on 
the  starboard  arm-chest :  he  rose  up  in  his  bed. 
i  told  him  if  I  saw  any  more  signs  passing  be- 
tween them  /  should  put  him  to  death :  my 
mifrs  were  to  that  effect.  He  laid  down  in  his 
bed.  I  then  went  to  tlio  stern  of  the  launch, 
found  Wilson,  and  a  number  of  small  holy- 
stones collected  there,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
pull  a  gun  handspike  from  the  stern  of  the 
launch:  what  /I'S  'ntentions  were  I  don't  know. 
I  cocked  a  pistol,  and  ordered  him  to  the  lee- 
gangway  to  draw  w'ntcr.  I  told  him  if  I  saw 
him  pulling  at  the  handspike  I  should  blow  his 
brains  out." 

This  conies  from  Mr.  Wales  himself,  not  from 
the  coinnmndcr's  report,  where  this  handspike- 
incident  is  made  to  play  a  great  part  5  thus : 

"  Several  times  during  the  night  there  were 
pymptonis  of  an  intention  to  strike  some  blow. 
Mr.  Wales  detected  Charles  A.  Wilson  attempt- 
in;,-  to  draw  out  a  handspike  from  under  the 
lauiich,  with  an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him ; 
and  when  Mr.  Wales  cocked  his  pistol  and  ap- 
proached, he  could  only  offer  some  lame  excuse 
;or  hi.s  presence  there.  I  felt  more  anxious 
than  I  had  yet  done,  and  remained  continually 
on  deck." 

Here  is  a  discrepancy.  Wales  swears  before 
the  court  that  he  did  not  know  what  Wilson's 
intentions  were  in  pulling  at  the  handspike: 
the  captain,  who  did  not  see  tho  pulling,  reports 
to  tlio  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  it  was  done 
with  tho  evident  intent  of  felling  Wales  !  while 
Wales  himself,  before  tho  court-martial,  not 
only  lestillcd  to  his  ignorance  <if  any  motive  for 
that  act,  but  admitted  upon  cross-examination. 


that  tho  handspike  was  not  drawn  at  all — only 
attempted !  and  that  he  himself  was  forty  feet 
from  Wilson  at  the  time !  (but,  more  of  this 
handspike  hereafter.)  Still  the  impression 
upon  the  commander's  mind  was  awful.  Ho 
felt  more  anxious  than  ever :  he  could  not  rest : 
he  kept  continually  on  deck.  Armed  to  the 
teeth  he  watched,  listened,  interrogated,  and 
patrolled  incessantly.  Surely  the  man's  crazy 
terrors  would  excite  compassion  were  it  not  for 
the  deeds  ho  committed  under  their  influence. 
— But  the  paper  that  was  to  have  been  found 
in  Spencer's  cravat,  and  was  not  found  there : 
it  was  found  elsewhere,  and  the  commander  in 
his  report  gives  this  account  of  it : 

"  On  searching  tho  locker  ol  Mr.  Spencer,  a 
small  razor-case  was  found,  which  he  had  re- 
cently drawn,  with  a  razor  in  it,  from  the 


purser, 
found 


Instead  of  the  razor,  tho 


case  was 
to  contain  a  .small  paper,  rolled  in 
another ;  on  the  inner  one  weie  strange  charac- 
ters, which  proved  to  be  Greek,  with  which  Mr. 
Spencer  was  fami'.ar.  It  fortunately  happened 
that  there  was  another  midshipman  on  board 
the  Somers  who  knew  Greek — one  whose 
Greek,  and  every  thing  else  that  he  possessed, 
was  wholly  devoted  to  his  country.  The  Greek 
characters,  converted  by  midsliipman  Henry 
Rodgers  into  our  own,  exhibited  well  known 
names  among  the  crew.  The  certain — the 
doubtful — those  who  were  to  be  kept  whether 
they  would  or  not — arranged  in  separate  rows ; 
those  who  were  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in 
the  various  apartments,  to  take  the  wheel,  to 
open  the  arm-chests." 

The  paper  had  about  thirty  names  upon  it : 
four  under  the  head  of  "  certain : "  ten  under 
that  of  doubtful,  and  the  remainder  under  the 
head  of  nolens  volens — which  was  construed  by 
the  Latinists  on  board  to  signify  men  who  were 
to  be  made  to  join  in  the  mutiny  whether  they 
would  or  not :  and  these  nolens  volens  who 
were  to  be  forced  were  more  numerous  than 
those  who  were  to  force  them.  Eighteen  un- 
willing men  to  be  forced  into  mutiny  and  piracy 
by  four  willing  and  ten  uncertain ;  and  of  the 
four  willing,  one  of  them  the  informer  himself! 
and  another  not  in  tho  ship  1  and  a  third  Spen- 
cer !  leaving  but  one  under  Spencer  to  do  the 
work.  The  names  of  all  were  spelt  with  the 
Greek  alphabet.  Of  cour.se  these  nolens  volena 
men  could  not  have  been  counted  in  any  way 
among  tho  mutineers;  yet  they  were  always 
counted  to  make  up  the  thirty,  as,  of  less  than 
that  number  it  would  not  have  been  seemly  foi 
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a  man-of-war  to  have  been  afraid ;  yet  some  of 
these  were  brought  homo  in  irons.  The  ten 
marked  doubtful  should  not  have  been  held  to 
be  guilty  upon  any  principle  of  human  justice — 
the  humanity  of  the  law  always  giving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  the  suspected  criminal.  This 
brings  the  inquiry  to  the  four  "  certain ; "  and  of 
these  four,  it  turned  out  that  one  of  them  (An- 
drews) was  a  personage  not  in  the  vessel !  An- 
other wns  the  veritable  Mr.  Wales  himself!  who 
was  the  informer,  and  the  most  determined  oppo- 
ser  of  the  mutiny — leaving  but  two  (Spencer  and 
McKinley)  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in  the  va- 
rious departments :  and  of  this  McKinley  it  will 
eventually  be  seen  with  what  justice  his  name 
was  there.  The  names  of  Small  and  Cromwell, 
both  0*"  whom  were  hung  with  Spencer,  were 
neither  of  them  in  this  certain  list — nor  that  of 
Cromwell  in  any:  in  fact,  there  was  nothing 
against  liiui.  and  Small  was  only  included  in 
Wales's  information.  So  that  the  "certain" 
mutineers  were  reduced  to  two,  both  of  whom 
were  in  irons,  and  bagged,  and  five  others  out 
of  the  doubtful  and  nolma  volens  classes. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  was 
Spencer's  razor-case :  it  was  new,  and  like  the 
rest  obtained  from  the  purser.  There  was  no 
evidence  how  it  got  into  Spencer's  locker: 
Wales  and  Gansevoort  were  the  finders.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  a  single  man  whose  name 
was  in  the  list,  knew  it  to  bo  there.  Justice 
would  have  required  these  points  to  have  been 
proven ;  but  with  respect  to  the  writing  upon 
this  paper  it  was  readily  avowed  by  Spencer  to 
be  his — an  avowal  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
of  its  joking  character,  which  the  law  would  re- 
quire to  go  with  it  always,  but  which  was  dis- 
regarded. 

Small  and  Cromwell  were  not  arrested  with 
Si^ncer,  but  afterwards,  and  not  upon  accusa- 
tions, but  upon  their  looks  and  attitudes,  and 
accident  to  the  sky-sail-mast,  which  will  bo 
noted  at  the  proper  time.  The  first  point  is  to 
show  the  arrcstation  upon  looks  and  motions ; 
and  of  that  the  commander  gave  this  account  in 
the  official  report ; 

"  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  the  crew 
were  inspected  at  quarters,  ten  o'clock.  I  took 
my  station  abaft  with  the  intention  of  particu- 
larly obser^'ing  Cromwell  and  Small.  The 
third,  or  master's  division,  to  which  they  both 
belonged,  always  mustered  at  morning  quarters 
upon  the  after  part  of  the  quarter  deck,  in  con- 


tinuation of  the  line  formed  by  the  crews  of  the 
guns.  The  per^-ana  of  both  were  faultkssly 
clean.  They  >vere  determined  that  their  an. 
pearance  in  this  respect  should  provoke  no  i^e 
proof.  Cromwell  stood  up  to  his  full  stature 
his  muscles  braced,  his  battle-axe  grasped  reso' 
lutely,  his  cheek  pale,  but  his  eye  iixcil  as  i( 
inditlerently  at  the  other  side,  llj  had  a  de- 
termined  and  dangerous  air.  Small  mudo  ,i 
very  different  figure.  His  ai)pearanco  was 
ghastly ;  he  shifted  his  weight  from  sitk  to 
side,  and  his  battle-axe  passed  from  one  liand 
to  the  other;  his  eye  wandered  iri'csulutt.'ly  Ijut 
never  towards  mine,  I  attributed  liis  conduct 
to  fear ;  I  have  since  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  business  upon  which  he  had  entered  was  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature,  though  the  love  of  money 
and  of  rum  had  been  too  strong  for  his  fldelity." 

Hero  were  two  men  adjudged  guilty  of  mu- 
tiny and  piracy  upon  their  looks,  and  attitude 
and  these  diametrically  opposed  in  each  case. 
One  had  a  dangerous  air — the  other  a  gliastly 
air.    One  looked  resolute — the  other  irresolute. 
One  held    his    battle-axe    firmly  griped— the 
other  shifted  his  from  hand  to  hand.    One 
stood  up  steadily    on   both   legs— the  other 
shifted   his   weight  uneasily  from  leg  to  le". 
In  one  point  only  did  they  agree— in  that  of 
faultless  cleanliness :  a  coincidence  ^vhicli  the 
commander's  judgment  converted  into  evidence 
of  guilt,  as  being  proof  of  a  detcnnination  that, 
so  far  as  clean  clothes  went,  there  should  Le  no 
cause  for  judging  them  pirates:  a  conclusion  to 
the  benefit  of  which  the  whole  crew  would  be 
entitled,  as  they  were  proved  on  the  court- 
martial   to  be  all  "faultlessly  clean"  at  this 
Sunday  inspection — as  they  always  were  at 
such  insjxjction — as  the  regulations  required 
them  to  be — and  'or  a  fault  in  which  any  one 
of  them  would  have  been  punished.    Yet  upon 
these  looks,  and  attitudes,  suspicions  were  ex- 
cited, which,  added  to  the   incident  of  a  mast  j 
broken  by  the  blundering  order  of  the  com- 
mander's nephew,  caused  the  arrest  and  death 
of  two  citizens. 

After  the  crew  had  been  inspected,  divins  I 
service  was  performed,  the  crew  attending  b^  | 
fore  the  time,  and  behaving  well ;  and  the  com- 
mander again  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  j 
examine  the  countenances  of  the  men )  and, 
happily,  without  finding  any  thing  to  give  him  [ 
distrust.    lie  thus  describes  the  scene : 

"  After  quarters  the  church  was  rigged.   The  j 
crow  mustered  up  with  their  praj-er-books,  and 
took  their  seats  without  waiting  for  all  hand! 
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{0  be  called,  and  considerably  before  five  bells, 
or  half-past  ten — the  usual  time  of  divine  ser- 
ncc.  The  first  lieutenant  repoiied  all  ready, 
ind  asked  me  if  he  should  call  all  hands  to 
Bueter.  I  told  him  to  wait  for  the  accustomed 
hour.  Five  bells  were  at  length  struck,  and  all 
hands  called  to  muster.  The  crew  were  unu- 
sually attentive,  and  the  responses  moro  than 
commonly  audible.  The  muster  succeeded,  and 
I  examined  very  carefully  the  countenances  of 
the  crew,  without  discovering  any  thing  that 
gave  me  distrust." 

This  Sunday  then  (Nov.  27th)  being  the  first 
Sunday,  and  the  first  day  after  the  arrest  of 
Spencer,  had  passed  half  by  without  any  thing 
discoverable  to  excite  distrust,  except  the  clean- 
lines?,  the  looks,  and  the  attitudes  of  Small  and 
Cromwell  at  the  morning  inspection.  At  the 
second  ordeal,  that  of  the  church  service,  the 
fholo  crew  came  out  well,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
sate  and  right  up  to  this  time — being  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrest  of  Spencer — the 
event  which  was  expected  to  rouse  his  accom- 
plices to  some  outbreak  for  his  rescue.  But 
that  critical  day  was  not  destined  to  pass  away 
wilhout  an  event  which  confirmed  all  the  sus- 
picions of  the  command-T,  and  even  indicated 
:  particular  criminals.  Before  the  sun  had 
le  dowTi,  this  event  occurred ;  and  as  it  be- 
j  csmc  the  turning  point  in  the  case,  and  the  point 
I  ot departure  in  the  subsequent  tragic  work,  the 
tommandcr  shall  have  the  benefit  of  telling  it 
1  himself : 

"In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  having  moderat- 
I  ed.  skysails  and  royal  studding-sails  were  set. 
Ingoing  large  I  had  always  been  very  particu- 
lar to  have  no  strain  upon  the  light  braces  lead- 
ing forward,  as  the  tendency  of  such  a  strain 
ra  to  carry  away  the  light  yards  and  masts. 
Whilst  Wunl  M.  Gagely,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  skilful  of  our  apprentices,  was  yet  on  the 
main  royal  yard,  after  setting  the  main  skysail, 
» sudden  jerk  of  the  weather  main  royal  brace 
given  by  Small  and  another,  whose  name  I  have 
not  discovered,  carried  the  topgallant-mast 
iway  in  the  sheeve  hole,  sending  forward  the 
roval  mast  with  royal  skysail,  royal  studding 
sail,  main- topgallant  staysail,  and  the  head  of 
the  pff  topsail.  Gagely  was  on  the  royal  yard. 
I  scarcely  dared  to  look  on  the  booms  or  in  the 
larboard  gang\vays  where  he  should  have  fallen, 
for  a  minute  I  was  in  intense  agony:  in  the 
next  I  saw  the  shadow  of  the  boy  through  the 
topgallant  sail,  rising  rapidly  towards  the  top- 
^ant  yard,  which  still  remained  at  the  mast 
head.  Presently  he  rose  to  view,  descended  on 
Ihe  after  side  to  the  topgallant-mast  cap,  and 
began  to  examine  with  coolness  to  see  what  was 
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first  to  be  done  to  clear  the  wreck.  I  did  not 
dream  at  the  time  that  the  carrying  away  of 
this  mast  was  the  work  of  treachery — but  I 
knew  that  it  «.as  an  occasion  of  this  *  sort,  thd 
loss  of  a  bey  overboard,  or  an  accident  to  a 
spar,  creatine;  confusion  and  interrupting  the 
regularity  of  duty,  which  was  likely  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  conspirators  were  they  still 
bent  on  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise." 

The  commander  did  not  dream  at  the  time  of 
treachery :  did  not  dream  of  it  when  he  s.aw  the 
mast  fall :  and  well  ho  might  not,  for  he  had 
given  the  order  himself  to  set  the  skysails,  the 
ship  running  "  large "  at  the  time,  i.  e.  with  a 
favorable  wind,  and  when  a  slight  press  of  sail 
might  carry  away  the  elevated,  light,  and  un- 
supported mast  which  carried  the  skysail.  He 
did  not  dream  of  treachery  when  he  saw  it  fall 
under  an  order  which  himself  had  given :  but 
quickly  he  had  that  drca  x,  and  ho  must  tell 
himself  how  it  came  to  him ;  thus : 

"  To  my  astonishment,  all  those  who  were 
most  conspicuously  named  in  the  programme 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  no  matter  in  whsit  part  of  the 
vessel  they  might  be  stationed,  mustered  t*-,  the 
main-top  masthead — whether  animated  by  some 
new-born  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country,  or 
collected  there  for  the  purpose  of  conspiring,  it 
was  not  easy  to  decide.  The  coincidence  con- 
firmed the  ^existence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy, 
suspended,  yet  perhaps  not  abandoned." 

This  is  the  way  the  dream  began,  in  aston 
ishment  at  seeing  all  those  most  conspicuously 
nominated  in  the  razor-case  paper,  rush  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Now,  for  the  misfortune 
of  this  paragraph,  it  came  to  be  proved  before 
the  court-martial,  and  after  the  men  were  dead, 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  ran  forward 
were  not  named  in  the  paper  at  all !  and  espe- 
cially that  one  of  the  two  was  not  upon  it  who 
were  presently  seized  as  guilty,  and  whose  haste 
to  perform  a  duty  was  the  passport  to  death. 
The  crew  ran  to  the  place.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  natural  conduct  imaginable. 
They  ran  to  the  place  whore  the  mast  and  boy 
were  expected  to  fall.  They  flew  to  the  place 
at  which  the  commander,  in  his  intense  agony, 
did  not  dare  to  look.  This  haste  to  such  a 
place  was  proof  of  guilt,  take  it  either  way, 
either  as  animated  by  some  new-born  zeal  to 
hide  past  defection,  or  to  collect  for  a  conspira 
cy.  The  commander  finds  it  hard  to  decide  be 
tween  these  two  purposes ;  but  take  which  ht 
might,  it  was  confirmation  of  a  dangerous  con 
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spiriicy,  and  of  its  BuspenBion,  not  abandon- 
ment- The  sudden  running  to  the  place  was 
the  proof  of  the  conspiracy:  tlie  jerk  which 
Small,  and  another  whoso  name  has  never  yet 
been  discovered,  gave  to  the  weather  main  royal 
brace,  pointed  out  the  two  eminently  guilty. 
What  put  the  seal  upon  the  confirmation  of  all 
this  guilt  was  the  strange  and  stealthy  glances 
which  Spencer,  in  his  irons,  and  his  head  then 
out  of  the  bag  (for  tho  heads  were  left  out  in 
the  day  time)  cast  at  it.    Hear  him : 

"  The  eye  of  Mr.  Spencer  travelled  iJC^ietually 
to  tho  masthead,  and  cast  thither  many  of  those 
strange  and  stealthy  glances  which  I  hod  be- 
fore noticed." 

Tho  commander  nowhere  tells  when  and  how 
ho  had  prt-'viously  seen  these  sinister  glances — 
certainly  not  before  tho  revelations  of  Wales, 
as,  up  to  that  time,  he  was  anxious  before  the 
court-martial  to  show  that  Spencer  was  kindly 
regarded  by  him.  But  the  glances.  What 
more  natural  than  for  Spencer  to  look  at  such 
a  startling  scene !  a  boy  falling  in  the  wreck  of 
a  broken  mast,  and  tumbling  shrouds,  from 
fifty  foet  high:  and  look  he  did— a  fair  and 
honest  look,  his  eyes  steadfiustly  fixed  upon  it, 
as  proved  by  the  commander's  own  witnesses 
on  the  court-martial — especially  midshipman 
Hays — who  testified  to  the  fixed  and  steady 
look ;  and  this  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  commander  tending  to  get  a  confirmation 
of  his  own  report.  Nor  did  any  one  whatever 
see  those  strange  and  furtive  glances  which  the 
commander  beheld.  Now  to  the  breaking  of 
the  mast.  This  incident  was  reviewed  at  the 
time  by  two  competent  judges — Mr.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  naval  historian,  and  himself  an  ex- 
iiaval  officer,  and  Captain  William  Sturgis  of 
Boston,  one  of  tho  best  navigators  that  Boston 
ever  bred  (and  she  has  bred  as  good  as  the 
world  ever  saw).  They  deemed  the  breaking  of 
that  slender,  elevated,  unbraced  mast  the  natural 
result  of  the  order  which  the  commander  gave 
to  set  the  skysail,  going  as  the  vessel  then  was. 
She  was  in  the  trade-winds,  running  into  West 
Indies  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  running 
"large,"  as  the  maiiners  express  it;  that  is  to 
eaj,  with  the  wind  so  crossing  her  course  as  to 
come  strong  upon  her  beam  or  quarter,  and 
Kend  her  well  before  it  AVith  such  a  wind, 
these  experienced  seamen  say  that  the  order 
which  the  commander  gave  might  well  break 


that  mast    It  would  increase  the  press  of  sail 
on  that  delicate  and  exposed  mast,  able  to  bcai 
but  little  at  tho  best,  and  often  breaking  with- 
out a  perceptible  increase  of  pressure  upon  it 
But  the  order  which  he  gave  was  not  the  one 
given  to  the  men.    lie  gave  his  order  to  his  re- 
lation, Mr.  0.  H.  Perry,  to  have  a  small  pull  on 
one  brace  ;  instead  of  that  tho  order  given  w 
the  men  was,  to  haul,  that  is,  pull  hard  on 
another ;  which  was  directly  contrary  to  tho 
order  he  had  received — one  slacking,  the  other 
increasing  the  press  of  sail.    Under  that  order 
the  men  with  alacrity  threw  their  whole  weight 
on  the  wrong  brace;  and  the  mast  crackci 
reeled,  and  fell  immediately.    The  commander 
himself  saw  all  this— saw  the  fault  his  nephew 
had  committed — sent  for  him— reproved  him 
in  tho  face  of  tho  crew — told  him  it  wm  his 
fault — the  effect  of  his  inattention.     All  this 
was    fully  proved    before    the   court-martial. 
Perry's  own  testimony  admitted  it.     Thus- 
questioned  by  tho  judge  advocate :  '•'  After  the 
mast  was  carried  away  were  you  sent  for  by  the 
commander?"     Answer:  "Yes,  sir."     "^ho 
came  lor  you  ?  "    A.  "  I  don't  recollect  the  per 
son."     "Was  it  not  MuKee?"     A.  "I  don't 
recollect."    "  What  then  occurred  between  yon 
and  the  commander  ?  "    A.  '•  lie  asked  mo  why 
I  did  not  attend  to  my  duties  better  1  and  said 
I  must  do  it  better  in  fut      ."    "  What  was  the 
commander  alluding  to  ?  "    A.  "  To  my  not  at- 
tending to  tho   brtice  at  the  time  they  were 
hauling  on  it."    "Did  he  say  to  you,  Uhkis 
all  your  fault,  sir  7 '  or  words  to  that  effect  V 
A.  "  I  don't  recollect."    "  What  reply  did.  you 
make  tho  commander  ?  "    A.  '•  I  did  not  maiie 
any.    I  said,  I  think,  that  I  understood  the  or- 
der to  haul   on  tho  brace,"     There  was  also 
something  else  proved  there,  wh'wh,  like  the 
other,  was  not  reported  in  the  commander's  ac- 
count of  that  portentous  event,  which  was  the  | 
immediate  cause  of  a  new  and  terrible  line  of 
conduct.    First,  there  is  no  mention  on  the  log- 
book of  this  rush  of  tho  men  aft:  secondly, 
there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  any  suspected  de- 1 
sign  to  carry  away  this  topgallant  mast.  Tho  | 
commander  was  seeing  when  he  wrote  his  re- 
port what  the  keeper  of  the  log-book  did  not  I 
see  at  tho  time  it  should  have  happened.   And 
this  point  is  hero  dismissed  with  the  remark  j 
that,  in  this  case  (the  men  coming  fast  to  th« 
work)  was  the  sign  of  guilt :  in  other  casee,  | 
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coming  slow  was  the  same  sign :  so  that,  fast 
or  slow,  from  the  time  Wales  made  his  revela- 
tion, to  the  time  of  hanging,  all  motions,  how- 
ever opposite  to  each  other,  were  equally  signs 
of  the  same  guilt.  The  account  of  this  incident 
being  given,  the  report  proceeds : 

"The  wreck  being  cleared,  supper  was  piped 
down  before  sending  up  the  new  ma?ft.    Alter 
jupper  the  same  persons  mustered  aj^iiin  at  the 
mast  head,  and  the  topgallant  mast  was  Added, 
the  light  yards  crossed,  and  the  sails  set.    By 
this  time  it  was  dark,  and  quarters  had  been 
unavoidably  dispensed  with:  still  I  thought, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  scarcely 
sjfe  to  leave  Cromwell  at  larpo  during  the  night. 
The  night  was  the  season  of  danger.    After  con- 
sulting Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  I  determined  to 
arrest  Cromwell.    The  moment  he  reached  the 
deck,  an  officer  was  sent  to  leeward  to  guard 
the  lee-rigging ;  and  the  main  stays  were  also 
thought  of,  though  not  watclicd.    As  his  voice 
was  lieard  in  the  top,  descending  the  rigginp,  I 
met  him  at  the  foot  of  Jacob's  ladder,  surrounded 
by  the  officers,  ftuided  him  aft  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  caused  liim  to  sit  down.    On  ques- 
tioning him  as  to  the  secret  conversation  he  had 
held  the  night  before  with  Mr.  Spencer,  he  do- 
med its  being  he.    He  said  ;  '  It  was  not  me, 
fir,  it  was  Small ! '    Cromwell  was  the  tallest 
man  on  board,  and  Small  the  shortest.    Crom- 
well was  immediately  ironed ;  and  Small,  then 
pointed  out  by  an  associate  to  increased  suspi- 
cion, was  also  sent  for,  interrogated,  and  ironed. 
Increased  vigilance  was  now  enjoined  upon  all 
the  officers ;  henceforward,  all  were  perpetually 
araed.    Either  myself,  or  the  first  lieutenant 
\ras  always  on  deck ;  and,  generally,  both  of  us 
were." 

Two  more  were  now  arrestea ,  and  in  giving 
an  account  of  these  arrests,  as  of  all  others 
(fifteen  in  the  whole),  the  commander  forgets 
to  tell  that  the  arrested  persons  were  bagged, 
as  well  as  double-ironed  and  handcuffed,  and 
their  irons  ordered  to  be  examined  every  half 
hour  day  and  night — a  ceremony  which  much 
vQterfered  with  sleep  and  rest.  And  now  for 
the  circumstances  which  occasioned  these  ar- 
rests: and  first  of  Cromwell.  There  are  but 
two  points  mentioned ;  first,  "  under  ^..  ihe  cir- 
cumstances." These  have  been  mentioned,  and 
comprise  his  looks  and  attitudes  at  the  morning 
inspection,  and  his  haste  in  getting  to  the  scene 
of  the  wreck  when  the  mast  fell.  The  next 
was  his  answer  to  the  question  upon  his  secret 
eonTcrsation  with  Spencer  the  night  before. 
This  "night  before,"  seems  to  be  a  sad  blunder 
in  point  of  time.  Spencer  was  in  irons  on  the 
larboard  arm-chest  at  that  time,  a  guard  over 


him,  and  holding  his  life  from  minute  to  minute 
by  the  tenure  of  silence,  the  absenge  of  signs, 
and  the  absence  of  understanding  looks  with 
an]»  person.    It  does  not  seem  possible  that  he 
could  have  held  a  conversation,  secret  or  public, 
with  any  person  during  that  night,  or  after  hia 
arrest  until  his  death;  nor  is  any  such  any 
where  else  averred :  and  it  is  a  stupid  contradic- 
tion in  itself.    If  it  was  secret,  it  could  not  be 
known :  if  it  was  open,  both  the  parties  would 
have  been  shot  instantly.    Upon  its  stupid  con- 
tradiction, as  well  as  upon  time,  the  story  is 
falsified.    Besides  this  blunder  and  extreme  im- 
probability, there  is  other  evidence  from  the 
commander  himself,  to  make  it  quite  sure  that 
nobody  could  have  talked  with  Spencer  that 
night.    The  men  were  in  tha'    hammocks,  and 
the  ship  doubly  guarded,  and  the  officers  pa- 
trolling the  deck  with  pistols  and  cutlasses.    Of 
this,  the  report  says :  "  That  night  the  officers 
of  the  watch  were  armed  with  cutlas.ses  and  pis- 
tols, and  the  roimds  of  both  decks  made  fre- 
quently, to  see  that  the  crew  were  in  their 
hammocks,  and  that  there  were  no  suspicious 
collections  of  individuals  about  the  deck."    Un- 
der these  circunnstances,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  the   previous   night's  conversation 
could  have  ^een  held  by  any  person  with  Mr. 
Spencer.     Next,  supposing  there  was  a  secret 
conversation.    It  might  have  been  innocent  or 
idle;  for  its  subject  is  not  intimated;  and  its 
secret  nature  precludes  all  knowledge  of  it.    So 
much  for  Cromwell :  now  for  Small.    His  case 
stands  thus :  "  Pointed  out  by  an  a  -sociate  to 
increased  suspicion."    Here  association  in  guilt 
is  assumed ;  a  mode  of  getting  at  the  facts  he 
wanted,  almost  invariable  with  the  commander, 
Mackenzie.    Well,  the  answer  of  Cromwell,  "  It 
was  not  me,  it  was  Small ! "  would  prove  no 
guilt  if  it  was  true ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  have 
been  true.     But  this  was  only  cause  of  "in- 
creased "  suspicion :  so  that  there  Was  suspicion 
before ;  and  all  the  causes  of  this  had  been  de- 
tailed in  the  official  report.    First,  there  were 
the  causes  arising  at  inspection  that  morning — 
faultless  cleanliness,  shifting  his  battle-axe  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  resting  alternately  on  the 
legs,  and  a  ghastly  look — to  wit:  a  ghostly 
look.    He  was  interrogated :  the  report  does 
not  say  about  what :  nor  docs  it  intimate  the 
character  of  the  answers.    But  there  were  per- 
sons present  who  heard  the  questions  and  the 
answers,  and  who  told  both  to  the  court-martial. 
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The  questions  were  as  to  the  conversation  with 
Spencer,  wjiich  Wales  reported ;  and  the  an- 
swers were,  yes — that  he  had  foolish  conversa- 
tions with  Spencer,  but  no  mutiny.  Still  tljprc 
was  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  arresting 
Small.  Ilia  name  was  nowhere  made  out 
as  certain  by  Spencer.  This  was  a  balk :  but 
there  was  the  name  of  a  man  in  the  list  who 
was  not  in  the  vessel :  asul  this  circumstance  of 
a  man  too  few,  suggested  an  idea  that  there 
should  be  a  transaction  between  these  names ; 
and  the  man  on  the  list  who  had  no  place  in  the 
ship,  should  give  place  to  him  who  had  a  place 
in  the  ship,  and  no  place  on  the  list :  so  Small 
was  assumed  to  be  Andrews ;  and  by  that  he 
was  arrested,  though  proved  to  be  Small  by  all 
testimony — that  of  his  mother  inclusive. 

The  three  prisoners  were  bagged,  and  how 
that  process  was  performed  upon  them,  they 
did  not  live  to  tell :  but  others  who  had  under- 
gone the  same  investment,  did :  and  from  them 
the  operation  will  be  learnt.  With  the  arrest 
of  these  two,  the  business  of  Sunday  closed ;  aud 
Monday  opened  with  much  flogging  of  boys,  and 
a  speech  from  the  commander,  of  which  he  gives 
an  abstract,  and  also  displays  its  capital  ellccts : 

"  The  effect  of  this  (speech  of  the  28th)  upon 
the  crew  was  various :  it  filled  manj'  with  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  hat  they  had  escaped  from  : 
it  inspired  others  with  terror  at  dangers  await- 
ing them  from  their  connection  with  the  con- 
spiracy. The  thoughts  of  returning  to  that 
home,  and  those  friends  from  whom  it  had  been 
intended  to  cut  them  olF  for  ever,  caused  many 
of  them  to  weep.  I  now  considered  the  crew 
tranquillized  and  the  vessel  safe." 

Now,  whether  this  description  of  the  emo- 
tions excited  by  the  captain's  6ratory,  be  reality 
or  fancy,  it  is  still  good  for  one  thing :  it  is  good 
for  evidence  against  hunself !  good  evidence,  at 
the  bar  of  all  courts,  and  at  the  high  tribunal 
of  public  opinion.  It  shows  that  the  captain, 
only  two  days  before  the  hanging,  was  perfect 
master  of  his  ship — that  the  crew  was  tranquil- 
lized, and  the  vessel  safe  !  and  all  by  the  effect 
of  his  oratory :  and  consequently,  that  he  had 
a  power  within  himself  by  which  he  could  con- 
trol the  men,  and  mould  them  into  the  emotions 
which  ho  pleased.  The  2Sth  day  came.  The 
commander  had  much  flogging  done,  and  again 
made  a  speech,  but  not  of  such  potency  as  the 
other.  He  stopped  Spencer's  tobacco,  and  re- 
ports that,  "  the  day  after  it  was  stopped,  his 
spirits  gave  way  entirely.    He  remained  the 


whole  day  with  his  fiice  buried  in  the  gregoe 
and  when  it  was  raised,  it  was  bathed  in  t3ars.' 
So  passed  the  28th.  "  On  tiio  29th  (contiuuej 
the  report)  all  hands  were  again  called  to  wit- 
ness punishment,"  and  the  commander  madf 
another  speech.  But  the  whole  crew  was  fa: 
from  being  tranquillized.  During  the  night  se- 
ditious cries  were  heard  Signs  of  disaffection 
multiplied.  The  commander  felt  more  unea«y 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  The  most  ec- 
riously  implicated  collected  in  knots.  They 
conferred  together  in  low  tones,  hushing  up.  or 
changing  the  subject  when  an  officer  approached. 
Some  of  the  petty  officers  had  been  sounded  by 
the  first  lieUv-^nant,  and  found  to  be  true  to  their 
colors :  they  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
vessel  was  yet  far  from  being  safe — that  there 
were  many  still  at,  liberty  that  ought  *t  be  con- 
fined— that  an  outbreak,  having  for  its  object 
the  rescue  of  the  prisoners,  was  seriously  con- 
templated. Several  times  during  the  night  there 
were  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  strike  some 
blow.  Such  are  a  specimen  of  the  circumstances 
grouped  together  under  vague  and  intangible 
generalities  with  which  the  day  of  the  29th  is 
ushered  in,  all  tending  to  one  point,  the  danger 
of  a  rescue,  and  the  necessity  for  more  arrests. 
Of  these  generalities,  only  one  was  of  a  character 
to  bo  pot  hold  of  before  the  court-martial,  and 
it  will  take  a  fiice,  under  the  process  of  judicial 
examination  of  witnesses,  very  different  from 
that  which  it  wore  in  the  report.  After  these 
generalities,  applying  to  the  mass  of  the  creiv, 
come  special  accusations  against  four  seamen— 
AVilson,  Green,  JIcKee,  McKinley :  and  of  thess 
special  accusations,  a  few  were  got  hold  of  br 
the  judge  advocate  on  the  court-martial.  Thus; 

1.  The  hamlspikc  sig-n. — "Jlr.  Wales  dfr 
tectcd  Charles  A.  Wilson  attempting  to  draw 
out  a  handspike  from  under  the  launch,  with 
an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him ;  and  wiien 
Wales  cocked  his  pistol,  and  approached,  he  I 
could  only  offer  some  lame  excuse  for  his  pres- 
ence there." 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  handspike  portent, 
as  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav}-  among 
the  signs  which  indicated  the  immediate  danger 
of  the  rising  and  the  rescue.  This  Wales,  of 
course,  was  a  witness  for  the  commander,  and 
on  being  put  on  the  stand,  delivered  his  testi- 


continuea  narrative,  covering  tin 
In  that  narrative,  he  thus  intro- 


mony  m  a 
whole  case, 
duces  the  handspike  incident : 
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X I  then  went  to  the  stern  of  the  launch,  found 
Wilson  had  a  number  of  small  holystones  col- 
lected therej  and  was  endeavoring  to  pull  a  gun 
handspike  from  the  stern  of  the  launch :  what 
his  intentions  were  I  don't  know.  I  cocked  a 
piUol,  and  ordered  iiim  in  the  gangway  to  draw 
\nter.  I  told  him  if  I  saw  him  pulling  on  the 
handspike,  I  should  blow  his  brains  out." 

^I  then  went  to  the  stern,"  &c.    This  period 
of  time  of  going  to  the  stem  of  the  launch,  was 
immediately  after  this  Wales  had  detected  per- 
8on8  making  signs  to  the  prisoners  by  putting 
their  hands  to  their  chins,  and  when  he  told 
Cromwell  if  he  saw  any  more  signs  between 
ihem  ho  should  put  him  to  doth.    It  was  in- 
nantly  after  this  detection  aE',  threat,  and  of 
course  at  a  time  when  this  purser's  steward  was 
in  a  good  mood  to  see  signs  and  kill,  that  he  had 
this  vision  of  the  handspike:  but  he  happens 
to  swear  that  he  does  not  know  wlch  what  la- 
tent the  attempt  to  pull  it  out  was  made.    Far 
from  seeing,  as- the  commander  did  when  he 
wrote  the  report,  that  the  design  to  fell  Y'nx 
(ras  evident,  he  does  not  know  what  the  de  !i^> 
was  at  all  j  but  ho  give?}  us  a  glimpse  at  thi  in- 
side of  his  own  heart,  when  he  swears  that  he 
would  blow  out  the  brains  of  Wilson  if  he  saw 
him  again  attempting  to  pull  out  the  handspike, 
when  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  for.    Here 
is  a  murderous  design  attributed  to  Wilson  on 
an  incident  with  Wales,  in  which  Wales  himself 
saw  no  design  of  any  kind ;  and  thus,  upon  his 
direct  examination,  and  in  the  narrative  of  his 
testimony,  he  convicts  the  commander  of  a  cruel 
and  groundless  misstatement.    But  proceed  to 
the  cross-examination :  the  judge  advocate  re- 
qnired  him  to  tell  the  distance  between  himself 
and  Wilson  when  the  ham,  !>;.■;  was  being 
palled  by  Wilson  ?    lie  ani  .•  'cd  forty  feet, 
more  or  less !  and  so  this  witness  who  had  gone 
to  the  stem  of  the  launch,  was  forty  feet  from 
that  Btern  when  he  got  ■ 'iC-re. 

2.  Missing  their  ir  us.'er. — "  McKinley,  Green, 
ud  others,  missod  their  musters.  Others  of 
the  implicated  also  missed  their  musters.  I 
Kuld  not  contemplate  this  growth  of  disaffec- 
tion wi  thout  serious  uneasiness.  W  hero  was  this 
thing  to  end  ?  Each  new  arrest  of  prisoners 
neaiid  to  bring  a  fresh  set  of  conspirators  for- 
»srd  to  occupy  the  first  place." 

The  point  of  this  is  the  missing  the  musters ; 
lad  of  these  the  men  themselves  give  this  ao- 
lount,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  judge  ad- 

1  Tocate' 


"  It  was  after  the  arrest  (of  Spencer),  mo  and 
McKee  (it  is^  McKinley  speaks)  turned  in*  and 
out  with  one  another  when  the  watch  was 
called :  we  made  a  bargain  in  the  first  of  the 
cruise  to  wake  one  another  up  when  the  watches 
wero  called.  I  came  up  on  deck,  awaked  by 
the  noLse  of  relicTing  guards,  15  minutes  too 
late,  and  asked  McKce  why  he  did  not  call  me  ? 
He  told  mo  that  the  officer  would  not  let  him 
stir :  that  they  were  ordered  to  lie  down  on  the 
deck,  and  when  he  lay  down  he  fell  asleep,  and 
did  not  wake  up :  that  was  why  I  missed  my 
muster,  being  used  to  be  waked  up  by  one  an- 
other." 

Such  is  the  natural  u.:ount,  veracious  upon 
its  fi'ce,  which  McKinley  gives  for  missing,  by 
15  minutes,  his  midnight  muster,  and  which  the 
commander  characterized  as  a  lame  excuse,  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  punishment,  and  a  con- 
firmed suspicion  of  mutiny  and  piracy.  All 
the  oth'  .1  who  missed  musters  had  their  ex- 
cuses, t  I .  on  their  fao^  good  in  their  nature, 
and  ''ill  V  varj'ing  as  arising  from  the  different 
conditions  of  the    len  at  the  time. 

3.  The  African  knife  sign. — "  In  his  sail-bag 
(Wilson's)  Avas  found  an  African  knife  of  an  ex- 
traordinary shape — short,  and  gruuually  expand- 
ding  in  breadth,  sharp  on  both  sides.  It  was  of 
no  use  for  any  honest  purpose.  It  was  only  fit 
to  kill.  It  had  been  secretly  sharpened,  by  his 
own  confession,  the  day  before  wiih  a  file  to  a 
perfect  edge." 

The  history  of  this  knife,  as  brought  out  be- 
fore the  court-martial  was  this  (McKinley,  the 
witness) : 

"  I  was  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Africa — I  be- 
lieve it  was  at  Monrovia  that  I  went  ashore,  I 
having  no  knife  at  the  time.  I  went  ashore 
there,  and  saw  one  of  the  natives  with  a  knife. 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Ilciskill  (the  purser)  about 
buying  it  for  me.  lie  sent  me  aboard  the  brig 
(Somers)  with  some  things  in  the  second  cutter. 
^Vhen  I  came  back  Warner  had  bought  the 
knife  I  looked  at,  aud  Mr.  Heiskill  bought  an 
African  dirk  instead  of  that,  and  gave  it  to  me. 
I  came  on  board  with  the  knife,  and  wore  it  for 
two  or  three  days.  Wilson  saw  it,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  buy  it  as  a  curiosity  to  take  to  New 
York.  I  would  not  let  him  have  it  then.  I 
went  up  on  the  topgallant  yard,  and  it  nearly 
threw  me  off.  It  caught  in  some  of  the  rigging. 
When  I  came  down,  I  told  Wilson  he  might 
have  it  for  one  dollar.  He  promised  to  give  a 
dollar  out  of  the  first  grog  money,  or  the  first 
dollar  he  could  get." 

So  much  for  this  secret  and  formidable  wea- 
pon in  the  history  of  its  introduction  to  the 
ship— coming  through  the  purser  Heiskill,  one 
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of  the  supporters  of  Commander  Mackenzie  in 
all  the  affairs  of  these  hangings — given  as  &. 
present  to  McKinley,  a  cot-boy,  i. .  who  made 
up  the  cots  for  the  officers,  who  had  been  a 
waiter  at  Howard's  Hotel  (N.  Y.),  and  who  was 
a  favorite  in  the  ship's  crew.  As  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  could  only  be  put — no  honest  use, 
and  only  fit  to  kill — it  was  proved  to  be  in  cur- 
rent use  as  a  knife,  cutting  holes  in  hammocks, 
shifting  their  numbers,  &c. 

4.  The  hatlle-axe  alarm. — "He  had  begun 
also  to  sharpen  his  battle-axe  with  the  same  as- 
sistant (the  file) :  one  part  of  It  he  had  brought 
to  an  edge." 

The  proof  was  the  knife  aiid  the  battle-axe 
were  publicly  sharpened  as  often  as  needed,  and 
that  battle-axes,  like  all  other  arms,  were  re- 
quired to  be  keft  in  perfect  order;  and  that, 
sharp  and  shining  was  their  desired  condition. 
Every  specified  sign  of  guilt  was  cleared  up  be- 
fore the  court-martiul — one  only  excepted  5  and 
the  mention  of  that  was  equally  eschewed  by 
each  party.  It  was  the  sign  of  music  from  the 
luxated  jaw !  Both  parties  refrained  from  al- 
luding to  that  sign  on  the  trial — one  side  from 
shame,  the  other  from  pity.  Yet  it  was  gravely 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  fact,  and 
as  a  means  of  seducing  the  crew.  Returning  to 
generalities,  the  informer  Wales,  presents  himself 
prominently  on  this  day — this  29th  of  November, 
memorable  for  its  resolves ;  and  groups  a  picturo 
which  was  to  justify  all  that  was  to  bo  done 
in  two  days  more,  and  of  which  the  initiation 
and  preliminary  steps  were  then  taken. 

"  The  crew  still  continued  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, grumbling  the  whole  time.  The  master- 
at-arms  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  I  attended  to 
his  duties,  and  had  charge  of  the  berth  deck. 
Their  .  inner  was  so  insulting  that  I  had  to 
bring  three  or  four  up  for  i^unishmcnt  (with 
the  cat-and-ninc-tails.)  The  dissatisfaction  con- 
tinued to  increase  (this  was  the  30th  I  think), 
and  continued  till  the  execution  took  place, 
when  I  noticed  a  marked  change  in  their  man- 
ner :  those  who  were  the  most  unruly  and  In- 
solent were  the  first  to  run  and  obey  an  order : 
they  seemed  to  anticipate  an  order.  — "  Before 
that,  an  order  had  to  bo  given  two  or  three 
times  before  it  was  executed, and  when  they  did 
execute  it,  they  would  go  growling  along,  as 
though  they  did  not  caro  whether  it  was  '^m 
of  not    They  went  slow." 

This  swearing  cf  Wales  tallies  with  the  report 
of  the  commander  in  bringing  the  mutiny  up  to 
the  baisting  point  on  the  29th  of  November. 


That  was  a  point  necessary  to  be  reached,  as  i| 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  and  to  be  reached  on  thai 
day.    There  was  one  other  point  necessary  to 
bo  made  out,  and  that  was,  the  mutiny  was  to 
break  forth  before  they  arrived  at  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  as  at  that  place  the  mutineers 
could  be  landed,  or  transhipped,  and  so  the 
whole  thing  evaporate.    They  were  now  within 
less  than  four  days  of  that  island.    Spencer  had 
bet  just  before  thoy  would  be  there  in  eight 
days — a  bet  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  p.-eventing  her  from  arriving  there. 
But  it  was  now  necessary  to  have  the  mutiny 
to  take  place  before  they  got  to  that  island- 
and  this  essential  point  was  established  bj 
Wales,  by  an  addition  to  his  previous  testimony 
fixing  that  point.    This  addition  to  Lis  testi- 
mony caused  an  inquiry,  to  be  put  to  him  by  the 
judge  advocate  before  the  court :  "  When  did 
you  first  swear  that  Mr.  Spencer  told  you  that 
the  mutiny  would  break  out  shortly  before  your 
arrival  at  St.  Thomas  1 "  Answer :  "  At  the  ex- 
amination of  ofllcers,  and  of  men  by  the  officers. 
I  forget  what  day,  but  I  think  it  was  on  the 
oOth  of  November."    This  was  corroborated  in 
the  view  of  the  commander  by  the  fortune-tell- 
ing of  the  young  llodgers'  fate— to  die  suddenly, 
I.e.  in  the  mutiny  before  they  got  to  St,  Thomas 
without  adding  the  remainder  of  the  predictiou, 
that  he  was  to  die  a  gambler  5  and  without  add 
ing  the  essential  fact,  that  Spencer  had  a  bet 
that  she  would anive  there  by  a  given  day. 

On  the  30th  day  of  November,  at  nine  o'ckk 
in  the  morning,  a  letter  was  delivered  by  the 
commander  to  Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  Sui^n 
Leecock  and  Purser  Hciskill,  and  four  midship- 
men, stating  the  dangers  of  the  ship,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  enlighten  tho  commander  with 
their  opinion  i^s  to  what  shr  uld  be  done  with 
Spencer,  Sn?all  and  Cromwell.  The  letter  was 
not  addresf.ed  to  any  of  the  acting  midshipmen, 
the  reason  why  being  thus  stated :  "  Though  j 
they  had  done  men's  duty  in  tho  late  transac- 
tion, they  were  .  ♦ill  boys:  their  opinion  could  | 
add  but  lii,tlo  force  to  that  of  the  other  ( 
ccrs :  it  would  have  been  hard,  at  their  early  j 
ago,  to  call  upon  them  to  say  whether  three  of 
their  leilow-crcatures  should  live  or  die."  So  j 
reasoned  the  commander  with  respect  to  the 
acting  midshipmen.  It  would  cccm  that  the 
same  reasoning  should  have  excused  the  four  | 
uidshipiiien  on  whom  this  hard  task  was  im- 
posed.   Thr  letter  was  delivered  at  9  o'clock  io  | 
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the  morning:   the  nominated  officers  met  in 
(what  was  called)  a  council :  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  take,  what  they  called  testimony,  to 
be  able  to  give  the  required  opinion.    Thirteen 
seamen  wore  examined,  under  oath — an  extra-ju- 
dicial oath  of  no  validity  in  law,  and  themselves 
punishable  at  common  law  for  administering  it : 
(ind  this  testimony  written  down  in  pencil  on 
loose  and  separate  slips  of  paper — the  three 
persons  whoso  lives  were  to  be  passed  upon, 
having  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
Purser  Heiskill  being  asked  on  the  court-mar- 
tial, why,  on  so  important  occasion  pen  and  ink 
ffas  r^t  used,  answered,  he  did  not  know — "  that 
there  were  no  lawyers  there : "  as  if  lawyers 
were  necessary  to  have  pen  and  ink  used.    The 
whole  thirteen,  headed  by  Wales,  swore  to  a 
pattern :  and  such  swearing  was  certainly  never 
heard  before,  not  even  in  the  smallest  magis- 
trate's court,  and  where  the  value  of  a  cow  and 
calf  was  at  stake :  hearsays,  beliefs,  opinions ; 
preposterous  conclusions  from  innocent  or  frivo- 
lous actions;  gratuitous  assumptions  of  any  fact 
wanted :  r.nd  total  disregard  of  every  maxim 
which  would  govern  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence.   Thus : 

HiiNRY  King  :  "  Believed  the  vessel  was  in 
danger  of  being  taken  by  them :  thinks  Crom- 
well the  head  man :  thinks  tliey  have  been  en- 
gaged in  it  ever  since  they  left  New  York: 
thinks  if  they  could  get  adrift,  there  would  be 
danjrer  of  the  vessel  being  taken :  thinks  Spen- 
cer, Small,  Cromwell  and  Wilson  were  the  lead- 
ers; thinks  if  Golderman  and  Sullivan  could 
get  a  party  among  the  crew  now  that  they  v.-oukl 
rclea.sc  the  prisoners  and  take  the  vessel,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted." — Chakles 
Stewart  :  "  Have  seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer 
talking  together  often — talking  low :  don't  thijik 
the  vessel  safe  with  these  prisoners  on  board : 
ihisis  my  deliberate  opinion  from  what  I've  heard 
King,  the  gunner's  mate,  say  (th.it  is)  tliat  he 
had  heard  tlio  boys  say  that  tliere  were  spies 
about:  I  think  the  prisoners  have  friends  on 
board  who  would  release  them  if  they  got  a 
chance.    I  can't  give  my  opinion  as  to  Crom- 
well's clmracter :  I  have  seen  him  at  the  galley 
getting  a  cup  of  coSee  now  and  then." — Charles 
RofiKus:  "'  I  believe  Spencer  gave  Cromwell  15 
dollars  on  tlio  passage  to  Madeira — Cromwell 
showed  it  to  me  and  said  Spencer  had  given  it  to 
him.  If  wo  get  into  hard  weather  I  think  it  will 
bcliard  !o  look  out  for  all  the  prisoners :  I  believe 
if  there  are  any  concerned  in  the  plot,  it  would 
not  bo  safe  to  go  on  our  coast  in  cold  or  bad 
weather  with  the  prisoners :  I  think  they  would 
rise  and  take  the  vessel :  I  think  if  Cromwell, 
Small,  and  Spencer  were  disposed  of,  our  lives 
»oiild  be  much  safer.    Cromwell  and  Small  un- 


derstand navigation:  these  two  are  the  only 
ones  among  the  prisoners  capable  of  taking* 
charge  of  the  vessel." — Andrew  Anderson: 
"  Have  seen  Spencer  and  Cromwell  often  speak- 
ing together  on  the  forecastle^  in  a  private  way : 
never  took  much  notice :  I  thmk  it's  plain  proof 
the}'  were  plotting  to  take  this  vessel  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  officers :  from  the  first  night  Spen- 
cer was  confined,  and  from  what  I  heard  from 
my  shipmates,  I  suspected  that  they  were  plot- 
ting to  take  the  vessel :  I  think  they  are  safe 
from  here  to  Saint  Thomas  (West  Indies),  but 
from  thence  home  I  think  there  is  great  danger 
on  account  of  the  kind  of  weather  on  the  coast, 
arid  squalls." — Oliver  B.  Browning  :  "  I  would 
not  like  to  bo  on  board  the  brig  if  he  (Crom- 
well) was  at  large:  I  do  not  bear  him  any  ill 
will :  I  do  not  know  that  he  bears  me  any  ill 
will :  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  have  Cromwell, 
Spencer  and  Small  on  board :  I  believe  that  if 
the  men  were  at  their  stations  taking  care  of 
the  vessel  in  bad  weather,  or  any  other  time 
when  they  could  get  a  chance,  they  would  try 
and  capture  tho  vessel  if  they  could  get  a  chance : 
to  tell  you  God  Almighty's  truth,  I  believe  some 
of  the  cooks  about  the  galley,  I  think  they  are 
the  main  backers." — II.  M.  Garty  :  "  Believes 
Spencer,  Small  and  Cromwell  were  determined 
on  taking  the  brig :  ho  supposes  to  turn  pirates 
or  retake  slavers:  on  or  about  tho  11th  of  Oc- 
tober heard  Spencer  say  the  brig  could  be  taken 
with  six  men :  I  think  there  are  some  persons 
at  large  who  would  voluntarily  assist  the  pris- 
oners if  they  had  an  opportunity :  thinks  if  the 
prisoners  were  at  large  the  brig  would  certainly 
be  in  great  danger:  thinks  there  are  persons 
adrift  yet  who  would,  if  any  opportunity  offered, 
rescue  the  prisoners :  thinks  the  vessel  would 
be  safer  if  Cromwell,  Spencer,  and  Small  were 
put  to  death." — George  W.  Warner:  "  Have 
seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer  sitting  together  fre- 
quently: have  heard  Spencer  ask  Cromwell 
wliat  sort  of  a  slaver  this  vessel  would  make  f 
ho  replied,  he  thought  she  would  make  a  nice 
slaver :  have  no  doubt  he  had  joined  Spencer  in 
the  project  of  taking  this  vessel :  thinks  Crom- 
well would  have  taken  tho  vessel  to  the  north 
west  cojist :  Cromwell  was  in  a  slaver  and  taken 
a  year  since  at  Cuba:  has  soon  Spencer  give 
Cromwell  cigars :  thinks  Cromwell  deserves  to 
be  hung :  thinks  he  is  tho  most  dangerous  man 
in  the  ship :  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  hang 
him." — Van  Velson  :  "  A  good  while  since 
Spencer  said  hetwould  like  to  have  a  ship  to  go 
to  tho  north-west  coast:  Cromwell  and  him 
was  thick:  should  tliink  Cromwell  meant  to 
join  Spencer  to  take  this  vessel :  Spencer 
thought  he  could  raise  money  to  get  a  ship.  My 
reason  for  thinking  that  Cromwell  meant  to  join 
Spencer  in  taking  this  vessel,  is  because  I  haTe 
frequently  seen  them  in  close  conversation." 

Tho  drift  of  all  this  swearing  was  to  shov» 
that  tho  men  ought  not  only  to  bo  put.to  death, 
but  iramediiitely.  to  prevent  a  rescue,  and  before 
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they  got  to  St.  Thomas,  and  to  make  an  excuse 
for  not  bringing  thorn  to  the  United  States, 
pleading  the  diflBculty  to  guard  thorn  in  bad 
weather  on  the  coast  of  tho  United  States. 
(Among  the  persons  examined,  and  one  of  those 
who  "  thinks  tho  vessel  would  bo  safer  if  Crom- 
well, Si)encer,  and  Small  were  put  to  death," 
was  one  Qarty— Sergeant  Michael  il.  Garty — 
who  will  bo  especially  noticed  hereafter.)  Iho 
examination  of  these  persons,  though  com- 
menced immediately  on  receiving  tho  com- 
mander's letter,  was  not  finished  until  nine 
o'clock  of  the  next  morning,  December  the 
first ;  and  then  upon  tho  pressing  opplication  of 
Qansevoort  (who  was  absent  i..,ich  of  tho 
time),  and  telling  tho  council  that  tho  com- 
mander was  waiting  for  it.  Tho  answer  was 
soon  prepared,  and  delivered,*  declaring  Spencer, 
Cromwell  and  Small  to  bo  guilty  of  mutiny  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  which  had  come  to 
their  knowledge,  and  that  they  were  leagued 
with  others  still  at  large ;  and  then  goes  on  to 
say — "  'Wo  are  convinced  that  it  would  bo  im- 
possible to  carry  them  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  safety  of  tho  public  property,  the  lives  of 
ourselves,  and  of  those  committed  to  our  charge, 
require  that  (giving  them  suflkicnt  time  to 
prepare)  they  should  bo  put  to  dcatli  in  a  m.an- 
ner  best  calculated  to  make  a  beneficial  impres- 
sion ujjon  tho  disaffected."  And  this  recom- 
mendation was  signed  by  tho  whole  seven  to 
whom  tho  commander's  letter  had  been  ad- 
dressed— among  them  two  names  illustrious  in 
tho  annals  of  our  navy.  Tho  heart  grieves  over 
that  view,  but  draws  a  veil  over  tlio  names,  and 
absolves  tho  boys  ft-om  the  guilt  of  tho  transac- 
tion. '\Vc  know  the  power  of  tho  quarter  deck. 
The  midshipman  must  bo  born  a  Cato,  or  a 
Macon  (and  such  men  arc  only  Iwru  once  in 
ages)  to  bo  able  to  stand  up  against  tho  irresisti- 
ble will  of  that  deck.  History  refuses  to  see 
these  boys  as  agents  in  the  tninsactioii.  Mac- 
kenzie, Qansevoort,  Leecock  and  Ileiskill,  are 
tho  persons  with  whom  sho  deafs. 

Tho  narrative,  thus  far  fol'>wing  tho  com- 
mander's report,  is  here  suspended  for  tlio  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  some  cireumstanceB  not  re- 
lated in  that  report,  and  which  cimvj  out  before 
the  court-martial  5  and  tho  relation  of  which  is 
duo  to  the  truth  of  history.  1.  Thi<t  tho  three 
persona  whoso  livoa  were  thus  passed  upon 
wore,  during  this  whole  time,  lying  on  tho  deck 
m  their  nudtipticd  irons,  and  tied  up  in  strong 


tarpaulin  bags,  wholly  unconscious  of  any  proi 
ceeding  against  them,  and  free  from  fear  of 
death,  as  they  had  been  made  to  understand  by 
the  commander  that  they  were  to  be  brouBht 
homo  to  the  United  States  for  trial ;  and  who 
reported  that  to  have  been  his  first  intention. 
2.  While  this  examination  was  going  on  and 
during  the  first  day  of  it,  Qansevoort  (the  head 
of  tho  council)  went  to  Spencer  (telling  him 
nothing  of  his  object),  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
proofs  of  his  guilt,  to  be  used  against  him. 
whereof  he  got  none ;  and  thus  tells  his  errand 
in  answer  to  a  question  before  the  court-mar- 
tial :  "  I  am  under  tho  impression  it  wad  tlie 
30tli  (of  November),  for  the  purpose  of  his 
i  roving  more  clearly  his  guilt.    I  took  him  the 
paper  (razor-case  paper),  that  ho  might  translate 
it  so  I  could  understand  it.    My  object  was 
to  obtain  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
guilt."    3.  That  it  had  been  agreed  among  the 
upper  officers  two  days  before  that,  if  anymore 
prisoners  were  made,  the  three  first  taken  should 
suffer  immediate  death  on  account  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  guaitling  more  than  they  had.    This 
dire  conclusion  came  out  upon  question  and 
answer,  from  one  of  the  midshipmen  who  wa.« 
ill  the  council.    "  Had  you  any  discussion  on 
tlio  2J-;th  of  November,  as  to  putting  the  three 
prisoners  to  death  ?  "    Answer :    "  I  don't  rt- 
collect  what  day  Qansevoort   asked  nic  my 
opinion,  if  it  bicamc  necessary  to  make  more 
prisoners,  if  wo  should  bo  able  to  guard  them? 
I  told  him  no."    "  Did  you  then  give  it  as  your 
opinion    that  Cromwell,  Small,  and  Spencer 
should  bo  put  to  death  ?  "     Answer :    "  Yes 
sir."    Four  more  oflicers  of  tho  council  were 
ascertained  to  have  been  similarly  consulted  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  have  answered  in  the 
same  way :  so  that  tho  deaths  of  the  three  men 
were  resolved  upon  two  days  before  tho  council 
was  established  to  examine  witnesses,  and  en- 
lighten the  commander  with  their  opinions,  -L 
That  it  had  liccn  resolved  that,  if  more  prison- 
ers were  taken,  tho  three  already  in  the  bags 
must  bo  put  to  death  ;  and,  accordingly,  while 
tho  council  was  sitting,  and  in  the  evening  of 
their  session,  and  before  they  had  reported 
an  opinion,  four  more  arrests  were  nmdc:  so 
that  tho  condition  became  absolute  upon  which 
the  three  were  to  die  before  tho  council  had 
finished  their  examination. 

This  is,  perhaps,  tho  first  instance  in  the  an- 
nals of  military  or  uavul  courts,  in  wliich  th< 
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eommiuidcr  fixed  a  condition  on  which  prison- 
ers  were  to  be  put  to  death — which  condition 
wns  to  be  an  act  of  his  own,  unknown  to  the 
prisoners,  but  known  to  tho  court,  and  agreed 
to  bo  acted  upon  before  it  was  done  :  and  which 
vras  done  and  acted  upon ! 

These  are  four  essential  circumstances,  over- 
looked by  the  commander  in  his  report,  but 
brought  out  upon  interrogatories  before  the  court. 
The  new  arrests  are  duly  reported  by  tho  com- 
mander.   They  were:  Wilson,  Green, McKin- 
ley,  McKec.    The  commander  tells  how  the  ar- 
rests were  made.     "These  individuals  were 
made  to  sit  down  as  they  were  taken,  and  when 
they  were  ironed,  I  walked  deliberately  round 
the  battery,  followed  by  the  first  lieutenant ; 
and  we  made  together  a  very  careful  inspection 
of  the  crew.    Those  who  (though  known  to  be 
lery  guilty)  were  considered  to  be  the  least 
dangerous,  were  called  oat  and  interrogated: 
care  was  taken  not  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of 
such  as  from  courage  and  energy  were  really 
formidable,  unless  it  were  intended  to  arrest 
them.    Our  prisoners  now  amounted  to  seven, 
filling  up  the  quarter  deck,  and  rendering  it 
Tcry  difficult  to  keep  them  from  communicating 
with  each  other,  interfering  essentially  with  the 
management  of  the  vessel."    This  is  the  com- 
mander's account  of  the  new  arrests,  but  he  omits 
to  add  that  ho  bagged  them  as  fast  as  taken  and 
ironed ;  and  as  that  bagging  was  an  investment 
ffliich  all  the  prisoners  underwent,  and  an  un- 
usual and  picturesque  (though  ugly)  feature 
in  the  transaction,  an  account  will  be  given  of  it 
in  tho  person  of  one  of  tho  four,  which  will 
stand  for  all.    It  is  JIcKinley  who  gives  it,  and 
who  was  bnpged  quite  homo  to  New  Yor' ,  and 
became  qualified,  to  give  his  experience  o'  thcRO 
tarpaulin  sacks,  both  in  tho  hot  region  of  the 
tropics  and  the  cold  blasts  of  tho  New  York 
latitude  in  the  dead  of  winter.    Question  by 
the  judge  advocate :    "  When  wcro  you  put  in 
the  bags  ? "    Answer :    "  After  the  examination 
and  before  we  got  to  St.  Thomas."  "  How  wcro 
the  bags  put  on  you  ?  "     Answer :    "  They 
were  laid  on  deck,  and  we  got  into  t'lem  n"  well 
OS  wo  could,  feet  foremost."    "  Was  your  bag 
ever  put  over  your  head  ?  "    Answer :    "  Y^cs, 
sir.   The  first  night  it  was  tied  over  my  head," 
"Who  was  tho  person  who  superintended,  and 
M  it  ? "    Answer :    "  Sergeant   Garty  was 
itkayn  there  irAoj  we  were  put  into  the  bags, 
I  could  not  see.    I  could  not  say  who  tied  it 


over  my  head.  He  (Garty)  was  there  then. 
"  Did  you  complain  of  it  1"  Answer:  "After 
a  while  the  bag  got  very  hot.  Whoever  was 
the  oiBcer  I  don't  know.  I  told  him  I  was 
smothering.  I  could  not  breathe.  Ho  came 
back  with  the  order  that  I  could  not  have  it  un- 
tied. I  turned  myself  round  ss  well  as  I  could, 
and  got  my  mouth  to  the  opening  of  the  bag, 
and  staid  so  till  morning."  Question  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court :  "  Did  you  find  the  bag  com- 
fortable when  not  tied  over  your  head?  "  Ans- 
wer :  "  No,  sir.  It  was  warm  weather :  it  was 
uncomfortable.  On  tho  coast  (of  the  United 
Stiites  in  December)  they  would  get  full  of  rain 
water,  nearly  up  to  my  knees."  Catching  at 
this  idea  of  comfort  in  irons  and  a  bag,  Com- 
mander Mackenzie  undertook  to  prove  them  so ; 
and  put  a  leading  question,  to  get  an  afQrmative 
answer  to  his  cwn  assertion  that  this  bagging 
was  done  for  the  "comfort"  of  the  prisoners 
— a  new  conception,  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely indebted  to  this  hint  from  one  of  the  court. 
The  mode  of  McKinley's  arrest,  also  gives  an 
insight  into  the  nflinrier  in  which  that  act 
was  performed  on  board  a  United  States  man- 
of-war;  and  is  thus  described  by  McKinley 
himself  To  the  question,  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  how,  he  answers :  "  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  morning  quarters  I  was  arrested.  The 
commander  put  Wilson  into  irons.  When  he 
was  put  in  irons  the  commander  cried,  'Send 
McKinley  aft.'  I  went  aft.  The  commander 
and  Gansevoort  held  pistols  at  my  head,  and 
told  me  to  sit  down.  Mr,  Gansevoort  told 
King,  tho  gunner,  to  stand  by  to  knock  out 
their  brains  if  they  should  make  a  false  motion. 
I  was  put  in  irons  then.  He  ordered  Green  and 
McKeo  aft :  ho  put  them  in  irons  also.  Mr. 
Gansevoort  ordered  mo  to  get  on  all  fours,  and 
creep  round  to  the  larboard  side,  as  I  could  not 
walk."    And  that  is  tho  way  it  was  done ! 

The  three  men  were  thus  doomed  to  death, 
without  trial,  without  hearing,  without  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on  against  them ;  and 
without  a  hint  of  what  had  been  done.  One  of  the 
officiating  ofilcers  who  had  sat  in  the  council, 
being  asked  before  the  court  if  any  suggestion, 
or  motion,  was  made  to  apprise  tho  prisoners  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  give  them  a  hearing, 
answered  that  there  was  not.  When  Governor 
Wall  w^as  on  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  causing 
tho  death  of  a  eoldler  twenty  years  before  at 
Goree,  in  Africa,  for  imputed  mutiny,  he  plead 
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the  sentence  of  a  drum-head  court-martial  for 
his  justification.  The  evidence  proved  that  the 
men  so  tried  (and  there  were  just  three  of 
them)  were  not  before  that  court,  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  proceedings,  though  o  lie 
ground  some  forty  feet  distant— about  as  lar  off 
as  were  tlie  three  prisoners  on  board  the  Somers, 
witli  the  difference  that  the  British  soldiers 
could  see  the  court  (which  was  only  a  little 
council  of  ofHcers),  while  the  American  prison- 
ers could  not  see  their  judges.  This  sort  of  a 
court  which  tried  people  without  hearing  them, 
struck  the  British  judges ;  and  when  the  wit- 
ness (a  foot  soldier)  told  how  he  saw  the 
Governor  speaking  to  the  officers,  and  saw  them 
speaking  to  one  another  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  turning  to  the  Governor,  who  ordered 
the  man  to  be  called  out  of  the  ranks  to  be  tied 
on  a  cannon  for  punishment :  when  the  wit- 
ness told  that,  the  I-ord  Chief  Baron  McDonald 
called  out — "  Repeat  that."  Tlie  witness  re- 
peated it.  Then  the  Chief  Baron  inquired  into 
the  constitution  of  these  drum-head  courts,  and 
to  know  if  it  was  their  course  to  try  soldiers 
without  hearing  them :  and  put  a  question  to 
that  effect  to  the  witness.  Surprised  at  the 
question,  the  soldier,  instead  of  answering  it  di- 
rect, yes  or  no,  looked  up  at  the  judge,  and  said : 
"  ^ly  Lord,  I  thought  an  Englishman  had  that 
privilege  every  wliere."  And  so  thought  the 
judge,  who  charged  the  jury  accordingly,  and 
tliat  even  if  there  was  a  mutiny ;  and  so  thought 
the  jury,  who  immediately  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  murder ;  and  so  thought  the  King  (George 
III.),  who  refused  to  pardon  the  Governor,  or 
to  respite  him  for  longer  than  eight  days,  or  to 
remit  the  anatomization  of  his  dead  body.  Ti)ere 
was  law  then  in  England  against  the  oppressors 
of  the  humble,  and  judges  to  c^wccuto  it,  and  a 
king  to  back  them. 

The  narrative  will  now  bo  resumed  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  suspended,  and  Com- 
mander Mackenzie's  official  report  will  still  bo 
followed  for  the  order  of  the  incidents,  and  his 
account  of  them. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  December,  that  Qansevoort  went  into 
the  ward-room  to  hurry  the  completion  of  the 
letter  which  the  council  of  officers  was  drawing 
up,  and  which,  under  the  stimulating  remark 
that  the  commander  was  waiting  for  it,  was 
Boon  ready.  Pui-ser  Ileiskill,  who  had  been  the 
pencil  scribe  of  the  proceedings,  carried  the 


letter,  and  read  it  to  the  commander.    In  what 
manner  he  received  it,  himself  will  tell : 

"  I  at  once  concurred  in  the  justice  of  their 
opinion,  and  in  the  ntcessity  of  carrying  its  re- 
commendation into  immediate  effect.  Tlien 
were  two  others  of  the  conspirators  almost  as 
guilty,  so  far  as  the  intention  was  concerned,  as 
the  three  ringleaders  who  had  been  first  confintd 
and  to  whose  cases  the  attention  of  the  officers 
had  been  invitetl.  But  they  could  be  kept  m 
confinement  without  extreme  danger  to  the  ulti. 
mate  safety  of  the  vessel.  The  three  chief  con- 
spirators alone  were  capable  of  navigatin"'  and 
sailing  her.  By  theii;  removal  the  motive  to  a 
rescue,  a  capture,  and  a  carrying  out  of  their 
original  design  of  piracy  was  nt  once  taken 
away.  Their  lives  were  justly  forfeited  to  tiie 
country  which  they  had  betrayed ;  and  tlio  in- 
terests of  that  country  and  the  honor  and  se- 
CTirity  of  its  flag  required  that  the  B.icrifice,  how- 
ever painful,  should  be  made.  In  the  necessities 
of  my  position  I  found  my  law,  and  in  tliem  also 
I  must  trust  to  find  my  justification." 

The  promptitude  of  this  concurrence  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  deliberation,  for  which 
there  was  no  necessity,  as  the  deaths  had  been 
resolved  upon  two  days  before  the  council  met 
ifiid  as  Gansevoort  communicated  with  tlie  com- 
mander the  whole  time.    There  was  no  need  for 
deliberation,  and   there  was  none ;   and  the 
rapidity  of  the  advancing  events  proves  there 
was  no  time  for  it.    And  in  this  haste  one  of 
the  true  reasons  for  hanging  Small  and  Crom- 
well broke  forth.     They  were  the  only  two  of 
all  the  accused  (Spencer  excepted)  who  could 
sail  or  navigate  a  vessel !  and  a  mutiny  to  takt 
a  ship,  and  run  her  as  a  roving  pirate,  without 
any  one  but  the  chief  to  sail  and  navigate  her 
would  have  been  a  solecism  too  gross  oven  for 
the  silliest  apprehension.    Mr.  M.  C.  Perry  ad- 
mitted upon  his  cross-examination  tliat  this 
knowledge  was  "  one  of  the  small  reasons  •'  for 
hanging  them — meanmg  among  tlio  lesser  rea- 
sons.   Besides,  three  at  least,  may  have  been 
deemed  nccess",ry  to  make  a  mutiny.  Governor 
Wall  took  that  number ;  and  riots,  routs,  and 
unlawful  assemblies  require  it :  so  that  in  htv- 
ing  three  for  a  mutiny,  the  commander  was 
taking  the  lowest  number  which  paiity  of  cases, 
though  of  infinitely  lower  degree,  would  allow. 
The  report  goes  on  f  •  show  the  conuuandcr's 
preparations  for.  the  sacrifice  5  which  prepara- 
tions, from  his  own  showing,  took  place  before 
the  assembling  of  the  council,  and  in  which  hi 
showed  his  skill  and  acumen. 

"I  had  for  a  day  or  two  been  disposed  to  ana 
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the  petty  ofBcers.  On  this  subject  alone  the 
first  lieutenant  differed  from  me  in  opinion,  in- 
fluenced in  some  degree  by  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  petty  officers  tiiemselves,  who  thought  that 
in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  vessel  the  commander 
and  officers  could  not  tell  whom  to  trust,  and 
therefore  had  better  trust  no  one.  I  had  made  up 
my  own  mind,  reasoning  more  from  the  probar 
bilities  of  the  case  than  from  my  knowledge  of 
their  characters,  which  was  necessarily  less  inti- 
mate than  that  of  the  first  lieutenant,  that  they 
could  be  tmsted,  and  determine  I  to  arm  them.  I 
directed  the  first  lieutenant  to  muster  them  on 
the  quarter  deck,  to  issue  to  each  a  cutlass, 
pistol  and  cartridge-box,  and  to  report  to  me 
when  they  were  armed.  I  then  addressed  them 
as  follows :  '  My  lads !  you  are  to  look  to  me — 
to  obey  my  orders,  and  to  see  my  orders 
obeyed !    Go  forward ! ' " 

This  paragraph  shows  that  the  arming  of  the 
petty  officers  for  the  crisis  of  the  hangings  had 
been  meditated  for  a  day  or  two— that  it  had 
been  the  subject  of  consultation  with  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  also  of  him  with  some  of  the  petty 
officers  i  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion 
that  he  took  the  opinions  of  the  ofllcers  (as 
proved  on  the  court-martial  trial)  on  tlio  subject 
of  hanging  the  three  prisoners  immediately  if  any 
more  arrests  were  made.    The  commander  and 
his  lieutenant  differed  on  the  question  of  arming 
these  petty  officers — the  only  instance  of  a 
difl'erence  of  opinion  between  them;  but  the 
commander's  calculation  of  probabilities    led 
him  to  overrule  the  lieutenant — to  make  up  his 
own  mind  in  favor  of  aiming :  and  to  have  it 
done.    The  command  at  the  conclusion  is  emi- 
nently couciso,  and  precise,  and  entirely  military ; 
and  the  ending  words  remind  us  of  tho  French 
infantry  charging  command :   "  En  avant,  mes 
enfans ! ''  in  English — "  Forward,  my  children." 
The  reception  of  tho  council  recommendation, 
and  the  order  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  were 
simultaneous:  and  carried  into  effect  it  was 
with  horrible  rapidity,  and  to  tho  utmost  letter 
—all  except  in  one  particular — which  forms  a 
dreadful  exception.    The  council  had  given  the 
recommendation  with  tho  ObrLstian  rescnation 
uf  allowing  tho  doomed  and  helpless  victims 
hufflcient  time  to  prepare" — meaning,  of  course, 
preparation  for  appearance  at  the  throne  of  God. 
That  rvsci'vation  was  disregarded.    Immediate 
execution  nas  the  word !  and  tho  unr  nciation 
uf  the  death  decree,  and  the  order  for  putting  it 
mhrcc,  were  both  made  known  to  tho  prisoners 
in  the  same  moment,  and  in  tho  midst  of  the 
iwful  pa'parations  for  death. 


"  I  gave  orders  to  make  immediate  preparation 
for  hanging  the  three  principal  criminals  at  the 
mainyard  arms.  All  hands  were  now  called  to 
witness  the  punishment.  The  afterguard  and 
idlers  of  both  watches  were  mustered  on  the 
quarterdeck  at  tho  whip  (the  halter)  intended 
for  Mr.  Spencer:  forecastle-men  and  foretop- 
men  at  that  of  Cromwell,  to  whose  corruption 
they  had  been  chiefly  exposed.  The  maintop 
of  both  watches,  at  that  intended  for  Smni' 
who,  for  a  month,  had  filled  the  situation  of 
captain  of  tho  maintop.  Tho  officers  were 
stationed  about  the  decks,  according  to  the 
watch  bill  I  had  made  ov.t  the  night  before,  and 
the  petty  officers  were  similarly  distributed,  with 
orders  to  cut  down  whoever  should  let  go  che 
whip  (the  rope)  with  even  one  hand ;  or  fail  to 
haul  on  (pull  at  the  rope)  when  ordered." 

Hero  it  is  unwittingly  told  that  tho  guard 
stations  at  the  hangings  were  all  made  out  the 
night  before. 

For  the  information  of  the  unlearned  in  nautical 
language,  it  may  be  told  that  what  is  called  the 
whip  at  sea,  is  not  an  instrument  of  flagellation, 
but  of  elevation — a  small  tackle  with  a  single 
rope,  used  to  hoist  light  bodies ;  and  so  called 
from  one  of  the  meanings  of  tho  word  whip,  used 
as  a  verb,  then  signifying  to  snatch  up  suddenly. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sailors  appointed  to 
haul  on  this  tackle  had  been  made  acquainted 
(though  the  commander's  report  does  not  say 
so)  with  the  penalty  which  awaited  them  if 
they  failed  to  pull  at  the  word,  or  let  go,  even 
with  ono  hand.  The  considerate  arrangement 
for  hanging  each  one  at  tho  spot  of  his  imputed 
worst  conduct,  and  under  an  appropriate  watch, 
shows  there  had  been  deliberation  on  that  part 
of  the  subject — deliberation  which  requires  time 
— and  for  which  there  was  no  time  aTter  the  i-e- 
ception  of  tho  council's  answer ;  and  which  tho 
report  itself,  so  far  as  the  watch  is  concerned, 
shows  was  made  out  the  night  before.  The  re- 
port continues :  .  ' 

"  The  ensign  and  pennant  being  bent  on,  and 
ready  for  hoisting,  1  now  put  on  my  full  uni- 
form, and  proceeded  to  execute  the  most  pain- 
ful duty  that  has  ever  devolved  on  an  Ameri- 
can commander — that  of  announcing  to  the 
criminals  (heir fate." 

It  has  been  before  seen  that  these  victims  had 
no  knowledge  of  tho  proceedings  against  them, 
while  tho  seven  officers  were  examining,  in  a 
room  below,  tho  thirteen  seamen  whose  answers 
to  questions  (or  rather,  whose  thoughts)  were 
to  justify  tho  fate  which  was  now  to  bo  an- 
nounced to  thom.    They  had  no  knowledge  of 
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it  at  the  time,  nor  afterwards,  until  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  completed  arrangements  for 
their  immediate  death.  They  were  brought  into 
the  presence  of  death  before  they  knew  that 
any  proceedings  had  been  had  figtiirust  them,  hui 
while  under  the  belief,  authoi  ized  by  tlio  com  • 
mander  himself,  that  they  wm\>  t-  L.j  brout',lit 
home  for  trial.  Their  fate  wsv.  stariii;.?  them  in 
the  face  before  they  know  it  hiid  faeon  d^mmof^. 
The  fiill  uniibrm  of 'i  commamli  r  in  th.i  ^m>ri 
can  navy  had  been  pat  on  for  tin  occasion,  with 
what  view  is  not  exiiessed;  fed,  in  this  im- 
posing cost!,, no, — feathera  and  chapeau,  gold 
lace  and  embroidery,  sword  an^l  epaulettes — 
the  commander  proooeded  to  rviiuouncc  thei;  fik' 
to  men  in  irons; — double  irons  on  the  legs,  and 
iron  cuffs  on  the  li.inds — and  surrouiid't!  by 
guards  to  cut  them  <J"wn  o;i  the  loast  atttTpt 
to  avoid  the  gallows  which  stood  bc^f  )re  them. 
In  what  terms  this  annunciation,  or  rather, 
these  annunciations  (for  there  was  a  separate 
address  to  each  victim,  and  each  address  adapted 
to  its  subject)  were  mailo,  the  captain  himself 
will  tell. 

"I  informed  Mr.  Spencer  that  when  he  had 
been  about  to  take  my  lifo,  viid  to  dishonor  me 
as  an  officer  when  in  the  execution  of  my  right- 
ful duty,  without  cause  of  ofl'ence  to  him,  on 
ipeculation,  it  had  been  his  int'  ntion  to  remove 
me  suddenly  from  the  world,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  without  a  moment  tu  utter  one  mur- 
mur of  atlection  to  my  wife  and  children — one 
prayer  for  their  welfare.  His  life  was  now  for- 
feited to  his  country ;  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case  growing  out  of  his  corruption  of  the  crew, 
compelled  me  to  take  it.  I  would  not,  however, 
imitate  his  intended  example.  If  there  yet  re- 
mained one  feeling  true  to  nature,  it  should  be 
gratified.    If  he  had  any  word  to  send  to  his 

f>arenls,  it  should  berecorded,andfaithfidlyde- 
ivered.  Ten  minutes  should  bo  granted  him  for 
this  purpose ;  and  Midshipman  Egbert  Thompson 
was  called  to  note  the  time,  and  inform  me  when 
the  ten  minutes  had  elapsed." 

Subsequent  events  require  this  appeal  to 
Spencer,  and  promise  to  him,  to  be  noted.  lie 
is  invoked,  in  the  name  of  Nature,  to  speak  to 
his  parents,  and  his  words  promised  delivery. 
History  will  have  to  deal  with  that  invocation, 
•nd  promise. 

This  is  the  autographic  account  of  the  annun- 
ciation to  Spencer ;  and  if  there  is  a  parallel 
to  it  in  Christendom,  this  writer  has  yet  to 
learn  the  instance.  The  vilest  malefactors, 
convicts  of  the  greatest  crimes,  are  allowed  an 
interval  for  themselves  when  standing  between 


time  and  eternity ;  and  during  that  time  the} 
are  left,  undisturbed,  to  their  own  thoughts. 
Even  pirates  allow  that  much  to  vanquished  and 
subdued  men.    The  ship  had  religious  exercises 
upon  it,  and  had  multiplied  their  performance 
sirco  the  mut'ny  had  been  discovered.     Tho 
comuiinder  was  a  devout  attendant  at  these 
ej.;r(;';  OS,  and  harangued  the  crew  morally  and 
piously/  <''iily,  and  in  this  crisis  twice  or  thrice  a 
da/.     !  vo  might  have  been  of  some  consolation 
tu  the  desolate  youth  in  this  supreme  moment. 
He  might  have  spoken  to  him  some  words  of  pity 
and  of  hope :  he  might  at  least  have  refrained 
from  V 'preaches :  he  might  have  omitted  the 
jmpa!'  ison  in  which  he  assumed  to  h  imself  such  a 
^uperiority  over  Spencer  in  the  manner  of  takin" 
liiV,    It  was  the  Pharisee  that  thanked  God  he 
was  not  like  other  men,  nor  like  that  Publican. 
But  the  Pharisee  did  not  take  the  Publican's 
life,  nor  charge  him  with  crimes.    Besides,  the 
comparison  was  not  true,  admitting  that  Spencer 
intended  to  kill  him  in  his  sleep.    There  is  no 
difference  of  time  between  one  minute  and  ten 
minutes  in  the  business  of  kilUng;  and  the 
most  sudden  death — a  bullet  through  the  heart 
in  sleep — would  be  mercy  compared  to  the  ten 
minutes'  reprieve  allowed  Spencer :  and  that 
time  talicn  up  (as  the  event  proved)  in  harass- 
ing the  mind,  enraging  the  feelings,  and  in  de- 
stroying the  character  of  the  young  man  before 
he  destroyed  his  body.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  greater  part  of  what  tho  commander  says 
he  said  to  Spencer,  was  not  said :  it  would  be  less 
discreditable  to  make  a  false  report  in  such  cases 
than  to  have  said  what  was  alleged ;  and  there 
were  so  many  errors  in  the  commander's  report 
that  disbelief  of  it  becomes  easy,  and  even  obli- 
gatory. It  is  often  variant  or  improbable  in  itseli; 
and  sometimes  impossible ;  and  almost  entirely 
contradicted  by  the  testimony.    In  the  vital— 
really  vital — case  of  holding  the  watch,  he  is  con- 
tradicted.   He  says  Midshipman  Thompson  was 
called  to  note  the  time,  and  to  report  its  expira- 
tion. Mr.  0.  H.  Perry  swore  in  the  court  that  the 
order  was  given  to  liim — that  he  reported  it— and 
that  the  commander  said,  "  very  well."  This  was 
clear  and  positive :  but  Mr.  Thompson  was  ex- 
amined to  tho  same  point,  and  testified  thus 
"  That  he  heard  him  (the  commander)  say  some- 
thing about  ten  minutes — that  he  told  Mr.  Perry, 
ho  thinks,  to  note  tho  time — that  Perry  and  him- 
self botli  noted  it — thinks  he  reported  it— (lout 
rocolkcl  wliat  tlie  commander  said— is  under  m 
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impression  he  said  "  very  good."    So  that  Mr. 
Perry  was  called  to  note  the  time,  and  did  it, 
and  reported  it,  and  did  not  know  that  Thomp- 
son had  done  it.    To  the  question,  "What  did 
Mr.  Thompson  say  when  he  came  back  from  re- 
porting the  time ? "  the  answer  is :  "I  did  not 
know    that   he    reported  it."      At  best,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  a  volunteer  in  the  business,  and 
too  indifferent  to  it  to  know  what  he  did.    Mr. 
0.  H.  Perry  is  the  one  that  had  the  order,  and 
I  did  the  duty.  Now  it  is  quite  immaterial  which 
had  the  order :  but  it  is  very  material  that  the 
commander  '•hould  remember  the  true  man. — 
The  manner  in  which  the  young  man  received 
this  dreadful  intelligence,  is  thus  reported : 

'•This  intimation    quite    overpowered  him. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  said  he  was  not  fit 

to  die." 

"Was  not  fit  to  die ! "  that  is  to  say,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  appear  before  his  God.    The 
quick  perishing  of  the  body  was  not  the  thought 
that  came  to  his  mind,  but  the  pelishing  of  his 
soul,  and  his  sudden  appearance  before    his 
Maker,  unpurged  of  the  sins  of  this  life..    Virtue 
iras  not  dead  in  the  heart  which  could  forget 
itself  and  the  world  in  that  dread  moment,  and 
only  think  of  his  fitness  to  appear  at  the  throne 
of  Heaven.    Deeply  affecting  as  this  expression 
was— am  not  fit  to  die — it  was  still  more  so  as 
actually  spoken,  and  truly  stated  by  competent 
witnesses  before  the  court.    "When  he  told 
him  he  was  to  die  in  ten  minutes,  Spencer  told 
him  he  was  not  fit  to  die — that  ho  wished  to 
liTO  longer  to  get  ready.    The  commander  said, 
I  know  you  are  not,  but  I  cannot  help  it." — A 
remark  which  was  wicked  in  telling  him  he 
bew  he  was  not  fit  to  die,  and  false,  in  saying 
he  could  not  help  it.  So  far  from  not  being  able 
to  help  it,  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  pre- 
vent the  preparation  for  fitness.    The  answer 
then  was,  an  exclamation  of  unfitness  to  die, 
and  a  wish  to  live  longer  to  get  ready.    But 
what  can  be  thought  of  the  heart  which  was 
dead  to  such  an  appeal  ?  and  which,  in  return, 
could  occupy  itself  with  reproaches  to   the 
desolate  sinner ;  and  could  deliver  exhortations 
to  the  trembling  fleeting  shadow  that  was  before 
him,  to  study  looks  and  attitudes,  and  set  an 
example  of  Jucorous  dying  to  his  two  compan- 
ions ill  death?  for  thi>t  was  the  conduct  of 
llackeaziet  and  here  is  his  account  of  it: 


"  I  repeated  to  him  his  own  catechism,  and 
begged  him  at  least  to  let  the  officer  set  to  the 
men  he  had  corrupted  and  seduced,  the  ezampln 
of  dying  with  decorum." 

"  The  men  whom  he  had  corrupted  and  se- 
duced,"— outrageous  words,  and  which  the  com- 
mander says,  "immediately  restored  him  to 
entire  self-possession."  But  they  did  not  tuia 
away  his  heart  from  the  only  thing  that  occu- 
pied Ills  mind — that  of  fitting  himself,  as  well 
as  he  could,  to  appear  before  his  God.  He  com- 
menced praying  with  great  fervor,  and  begging 
from  Heaven  that  mercy  for  his  soul  which  was 
denied  on  earth  to  his  body. 

The  commander  then  went  off  to  make  the 
same  annunciation  to  the  other  two  victims,  and 
returning  when  the  ten  minutes  was  about  half 
out — when  the  boy  had  but  five  minutes  to  live, 
as  he  was  made  to  believe — he  soon  made  ap- 
parent the  true  reason  which  all  this  sudden 
announcement  of  death  in  ten  minutes  was  in 
reality  intended  for.  It  was  to  get  confessions ! 
it  was  to  make  up  a  record  against  him  1  to  ex- 
cite him  against  Small  and  Cromwell !  to  take 
advantage  of  terror  and  resentment  to  get 
something  from  him  for  justi^'c-i-lon  in  taking  his 
life !  and  in  that  work  he  spent  near  two  hours, 
making  up  a  record  against  himself  of  revolting 
atrocity,  aggravated  and  made  still  worse  by  the 
evidence  before  the  court.  The  first  movement 
was  to  make  him  believe  that  Cromwell  and 
Small  had  informed  upon  him,  and  thus  induce 
him  to  break  out  upon  them,  or  to  confess,  or 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  others.    He  says : 

"  I  returned  to  Mr.  Spencer.  I  explained  to 
him  how  Cromwell  had  made  use  of  him.  I 
told  hira  that  remarks  had  been  made  about  the 
two,  and  not  very  flattering  to  him,  and  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear ;  and  which  showed 
the  relative  share  ascribed  to  each  of  them  in 
the  contemplated  transaction.  He  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  hear  what  was  said." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spencer  was  in 
prayer,  with  but  five  minutes  to  go  upon,  when 
Mackenzie  interrupts  him  with  an  mtimation  of 
what  Small  and  Cromwell  had  said  of  Iiim,  and 
piques  his  curiosity  to  learn  it  by  adding, "  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear " — artfully  exciting 
his  curiosity  to  know  what  it  was.  The  desire 
thus  excited,  he  goes  on  to  tell  him  that  one  had 
called  him  a  damn  fool,  and  the  other  had  con- 
sidered him  Cromwell's  tool :  thus :  • 
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"  One  had  told  the  first  lieutenant :  '  In  my 
opinion,  sir,  you  have  the  damned  fool  on  the 
Inboard  nrm-chcst,and  the  damned  villain  on  the 
starboard.'  And  another  had  remarked,  that 
after  the  vessel  should  have  been  captured  by 
Spencer,  Cromwell  might  allow  him  to  live,  pro- 
vided he  made  himself  useful ;  he  woirid  pro- 
bably make  him  his  secretary." 

Spencer  was  on  the  larboard  ariu-chest; 
Cromwell  on  the  starboard :  so  that  Small  was 
the  speake'*,  and  the  damned  fool  applied  to  Spen- 
cer, and  the  damned  villain  to  Cromwell :  and 
Spencer,  who  had  all  along  been  the  chief,  was 
now  to  bo  treated  as  an  instrument,  only 
escaping  with  his  life  if  successful  in  taking 
the  vessel,  and,  that  upon  condition  of  making 
himself  useful;  and  then  to  have  no  higher 
post  on  the  pirate  than  that  of  Cromwell's 
secretary.  This  was  a  liint  to  Spencer  to  turn 
States'  evidence  ogainst  Cromwell,  and  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  him.  The  commander  con- 
tinues, still  addressing  himself  to  Spencer — 

"  /  think  this  would  not  have  suited  your 
temper." 

This  remark,  inquisitively  made,  and  evidently 
to  draw  out  something  against  Cromwell,  failed 
of  its  object.  It  drew  no  i-ema"!;  from  Spencer ;  it 
mcrelj'  acted  upon  his  looks  and  spirit,  according 
to  the  commander — who  proceeds  in  this  strain : 

"  This  effectually  aroused  him,  and  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  demoniacal  expression.  He 
said  no  more  of  the  innocenco  of  Cromwell. 
Subsequent  circumstances  too  surely  confirmed 
his  admission  of  his  guilt.  lie  might  perhaps 
have  wished  to  save  him,  in  fulfilment  of  some 
mutual  oath." 

This  passage  requires  some  explanation.  Spen- 
cer had  always  declared  his  total  ignoraioo  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  his  visionary  schemes :  na  re- 
peated it  earnestly  as  Mackenzie  turned  off  to 
go  and  announce  his  fate  to  him.  Having  en- 
raged him  against  the  man,  ho  says  ho  now  said 
no  more  about  Cromwell's  innocence ;  and  catch- 
ing up  that  silence  as  an  admission  of  his  guilt, 
he  quotes  it  as  such ;  but  remembering  how 
often  Spencer  had  absolved  him  from  all  know- 
ledge even  of  hia  foolish  joking,  ho  supposes 
lie  wished  to  save  him — in  fulfilment  of  some 
mutual  oath.  This  imagined  cause  for  saving 
him  is  shamefully  gratuitous,  unwarranted 
by  a  word  from  any  delator,  not  inferrible 
from  any  premises,  and  atrociously  wicked.  In 
fiitct'  tlus  whole  story  after  tho  commander  re- 


turned from  Small  and  Cromwell,  is  withont 
warrant  from  any  thing  tangible.  Alackenzitt 
got  it  from  Gansovoort ;  and  Gansevoort  got 
one  half  from  one,  and  tho  other  half  from  an- 
other, without  telling  which,  or  when— and  it 
Was  provably  not  then ;  and  considering  the 
atrocity  of  such  a  communication  to  Spencer  at 
such  time,  it  is  certainly  less  infamous  to  the 
captain  and  lieutenant  to  consider  it  a  falsehood 
of  their  own  invention,  to  accomplish  their  own 
design,  iiackenzie's  telling  it,  however,  was  in- 
fernal.  The  commander  then  goes  on  with  a 
batch  of  gratuitous  assumptions,  which  shows 
ho  had  no  limit  in  such  assumptions  but  in  his 
capacity  at  invention.    Hear  them  { 

"  He  (Spencer)  more  probably  hoped  that  he 
might  yet  get  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  carry 
out  tho  scheme  of  murder  and  outrage  matured 
between  them.  It  was  in  Cromwell  that  he  had 
apparently  tnisted,  in  fulfilment  of  some  ajtrcc- 
ment  for  a  rescue ;  and  he  eloquently  plead  to 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort  when  Cromwell  was 
ironed,  for  hii  release,  as  altogether  ignorant  of 
his  designs,  and  innocent.  He  had  endeavored 
to  make  of  Elisha  Andrews  appearing  on  the 
list  of  the  "  certain,"  an  alias  for  Small,  though 
his  name  as  Small  appeared  also  in  the  list  of 
those  to  effect  the  murder  in  the  cabin,  by  falsely 
asserting  that  Small  was  a  feigned  name,  when 
he  had  evidence  in  a  letter  addresseil  by  Hmall's 
mother  to  him  that  Small  was  her  name  as  well 
OS  his." 

Assumptions  without  foundations,  infurenccs 
without  premises,  beliefs  without  knowledge, 
thoughts  without  knowing  why,  suspicion! 
without  reasons — are  all  aspeciesof  jHftii/ioiu 
but  littlo  remoted  from  direct  falsehood,  and 
leaves  the  person  who  indulges  in  them  without 
credit  for  any  thing  he  may  say.  This  waspn;- 
eminently  the  case  with  tho  commander  ShdcO 
Klackenzie,  and  with  all  his  infoi-mers;  and 
hero  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  himself.  Firet: 
the  presumed  probability  that  Spencer  yet  hoped 
to  get  possession  of  tho  vessel,  and  carry  out 
the  scheme  of  murder  and  piracy  which  he  had 
matured.  What  a  presumption  in  such  a  case! 
the  case  of  men,  iroued,  bagged  and  helpless,— 
standing  under  the  gallows  in  the  midst  of 
armed  men  to  shoot  and  stab  for  a  motion  or  a 
sign — and  a  presumption,  not  only  witiiout  a 
shadow  to  rest  upon,  but  contradicted  by  tlic 
entire  curreht  of  all  that  was  swora— e'vcn  h 
Garty  and  Wales.  "  Fulfilment  of  secret  ngiw 
ment  for  rescue."    Secret!    Yes  1  very m in i 
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indeed !    There  was  not  a  man  on  board  the 
vessel  that  ever  heard  such  a  word  as  rescue  pro- 
nounced until  after  the  arrests!    The  crazy 
misgivings  of  a  terrified  imagination  could  alone 
bsvo  invented  such  a  scheme  of  rescue.    The 
name  of  Small  was  a  sad  stumbling  block  in  the 
road  to  his  sacrifice,  as  that  of  Andrews  to  the 
truth  of  the  razor  case  paper.    One  was  not  in 
the  list,  and  the  other  was  not  in  the  ship :  and 
all  these  forced  assumptions  were  to  reconcile 
these  contradictions ;  and  so  the  idci  of  an  alias 
diclus  was  fallen  upon,  though  no  one  had  ever 
heard  Small  colled  Edward  Andrews,  and  his 
mother,  in  her  letter,  gave  her  own  name  as  her 
son'f,  as  Small.    Having  now  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Spencer  enraged  against  his  two  companions 
la  death,  the  commander  takes  himself  to  his 
real  work — that  of  getting  confessions— or  get- 
ling  up  something  which  could  be  recorded  as 
conlcssions,  under  the  pretext  of  writing  to  his 
father  and  mother :  and  to  obtain  which  «11  this 
refined  aggravation  of  the  terrors  of  death  had 
been  contrived.    But  here  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  testimony  before  the  court  to  supply  de- 
tails on  which  the  report  is  silent,  or  erroneous, 
and  in  which  what  was  omitted  must  bo  brought 
forward  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  truth.  McKinley 
swears  that  he  was  six  or  eight  feet  from  Spen- 
cer when  the  commander  asked  him  if  ho  wished 
to  write.  Spencer  answered  that  ho  did.  An  ap- 
prentice named  Dunn  was  then  ordered  to  fetch 
paper  and  campstool  out  of  the  cabin.    Spencer 
took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  said — "  I  cannot 
write."    "  Tho  commander  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  tone.   I  do  not  know  whaUhe  then  said.    I 
saw  the  commander  writing.     Whether  Mr. 
Spencer  asked  him  to  write  for  him  or  not,  I 
can't  say." — Mr.  Oliver  H.  Perry  swears :  "  Saw 
the  commander  order  Dunn  to  bring  him  paper 
and  ink :  oaw  the  commander  write :  was  four 
or  five  feet  from  him  while  writing :  heard  no 
part  of  the  conversation  between  the  commander 
and  Spencer:  was  writing  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes."—Other  witnesses  guess  at  the  time  as 
high  as  half  an  hour.    The  essential  parts  of 
this  testimony,  mq— first,  That  Spencer's  hands 
were  ironed,  and  that  ho  could  not  write :  sec- 
ondly^ that  the  commander,  instead  of  releasing 
his  hands,  took  tho  pen  and  wYote  himself: 
ihirdhj,  that  ho  carried  on  all  his  conversation 
with  Spencer  in  so  low  a  voice  that  those  withirt 
four  or  five  feet  of  him  (and  in  the  deathlike 


stillness  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  breathless 
anxiety  of  every  one)  heard  not  a  word  of 
what  passed  between  them  !  neither  what  Mac- 
kenzie said  to  Spencer,  nor  Spencer  said  to  him. 
Now  the  report  of  the  commander  is  silent  upon 
this  lowness  of  tone  which  could  not  be  heard 
four  or  five  feet — silent  upon  the  handcufis  of 
Spencer — silent  upon  the  answer  of  Spencer 
that  »;■)  could  not  write ;  and  for  which  he  sub- 
stituted on  the  court-martial  the  answer  that  he 
"  declined  to  write  " — a  substitution  which  gave 
rise  to  a  conversation  between  the  judge  advo- 
cate and  Mackenzie,  which  the  judge  advocate 
reported  to  the  court  in  writing ;  and  which  all 
felt  to  be  a  false  substitution  both  upon  the  tes- 
timony, and  the  facts  of  the  case.    A  man  in 
iron  handcuffs  cannot  write !  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  him  "  declining  "  in  order  to  give 
him  a  recording  secretary !    And  it  is  silent 
upon  the  great  fact  that  he  sat  on  the  arm-chest 
with  Spencer,  and  whispering  so  low  that  not  a 
hmnan  being  could  hear  what  passed :  and,  con- 
sequently, that  Mackenzie  chose  that  he  himself 
should  be  tho  recording  secretary  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  that  no  one  could  know  whether  the 
record  was  true  or  false.    Tho  declaration  in 
the  report  that  Spencer  read  what  was  written 
down,  and  agreed  to  it,  will  bo  attended  to  here- 
after.   The  point  at  present  is  the  secrecy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  man  the  most  interested  in  the 
world  in  getting  confessions  from  Spencer,  was 
the  recorder  of  these  confessions,  without  a 
witness !  without  even  Wales,  Gansevoort,  Gar- 
ty ;  or  any  one  of  his  familiars.    For  the  rest, 
it  becomes  a  fair  question,  which  every  person 
can  solve  for  themselves,  whether  it  is  possible 
for  two  persons  to  talk  so  low  to  one  another  for, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  in  such  profound 
stillness,  and  amidst  so  much  excited  expecta- 
tion, and  no  one  in  arm's  length  able  to  hear 
one  word.    If  this  is  deemed  impossible,  it  may 
be  a  reasonable  belief  that  nothing  material  was 
said  between  them — that  Mackenzie  wrote  with- 
out dictation  from  Spencer;  and  wrote  what 
the  necessity  of  his  condition  required— confes- 
sions to  supply  the  place  of  total  want  of  proof 
— admissions  of  guilt — acknowledgments  that 
he  dcsciTcd  to  die— begging  forgiveness.    And 
so  large  a  part  of  what  he  reported  was  proved 
to  be  false,  that  this  reasonable  belief  of  a  fab- 
ricated dialogue  becomes  almost  a  certainty. 
The  commander,  now  become  sole  witness  of 
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Spencer's  lost  words — words  spoken  if  at  all — 
after  his  time  on  earth  was  out — after  the  an- 
nouncement in  his  presence  that  the  ten  minutes 
were  out — and  hearing  the  commander's  re- 
sponso  to  tho  notification,  "  Very  well : "  this 
commander  thus  proceeds  with  his  report :  "  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  no  message  to  send  to  his 
friends  ?  Ho  answered  none  that  they  would 
wish  to  receive.  Wher  urged  still  further  to 
scud  some  words  of  consolation  in  so  great  an 
affliction,  he  said, '  Tell  them  I  die  wishing  them 
every  blessing  and  happiness.  I  deserve  death 
for  this  and  many  other  crimes — there  arc  few 
crimes  I  have  not  committed.  I  feel  sincerely 
penitent,  and  my  only  fear  of  death  is  that  my 
repentance  may  come  too  late.' " — This  is  what 
tho  commander  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  which  no  hiynan  witness  could  gain- 
say, because  no  human  being  was  allowed  to 
witness  what  was  said  at  the  time ;  but  there  is 
another  kind  of  testimony,  independent  of  human 
eyes  and  ears,  and  furnished  by  tho  evil-doer 
himself,  ol'tr n  in  the  very  effort  to  conceal  his 
guilt,  and  more  convincing  than  the  oath  of  any 
witness,  and  whicli  fate,  or  accident,  often  brings 
to  light  for  Jthu  relief  of  the  innocent  and  the 
confusion  of  tho  guilty.  And  so  it  was  in  this 
case  witli  Commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie. That  original  record  made  out  upon  in- 
audible whisjicrs  on  the  camp-stool!  It  still 
existed — and  was  produced  in  court — and  here 
in  the  jiart  which  corresponds  (should  corres- 
pond) with  this  quoted  part  of  the  report,  and 
constituting  tlio  first  part  of  the  confession : 
"When  asked  if  ho  had  any  message  to  send : 
none  that  they  would  wish  to  receive.  After- 
war  N,  that  you  die  wishing  them  every  bless- 
iig  and  happiness ;  deserved  death  for  this  and 
:ther  sins ;  that  you  felt  sincerely  penitent,  and 
only  fear  of  death  was  that  your  repentance 
might  be  too  late." — Compared  together,  and  it 
is  seen  that  the  words  "  other  sins,"  in  the  third 
sentence,  is  changed  into  "  many  other  crimes" 
— words  of  revoltingly  different  import — going 
beyond  what  the  occasion  required — and  evi- 
dently substituted  as  an  introduction  to  the 
further  gratuitous  confession :  "  There  are  few 
crinits  which  J  have  not  committed."  Great 
consolation  in  this  for  those  parents  for  whom 
the  record  was  made,  and  who  never  saw  it  ex- 
cept as  promulgated  through  tho  public  press. 
In  any  court  of  justice  tho  entire  report  would  be 


discredited  upon  this  ^iew  of  flagrant  and  wicked 
falsifications.    For  the  rest,  there  is  proof  that 
the  first  sentemc  is  a  fabrication.    It  is  to  h« 
recollected  Jhat  this  inquiry  as  to  Spencer's 
wi:-;hes  to  communicato  with  his  parents  was 
made  publicly,  and  before  the  pen,  ink  iintl  pa- 
per  was  sent  for,  and  that  the  answer  was  the 
inducement  to  send  for  those  writing  maitrials. 
1 :  \t  public  answer  was  heard  by  those  arouni 
and  was  thus  pfoved  before  the  court-martial— 
McKinley    the    witness:    '•  77ie    comntunder 
asked  him  if  he  wished  to  write?    Mr.  Spen- 
cer said  he  did.    The  commander  or(I<redDunn 
to  letch  paper  and  campstool  out  of  ilie  cabin. 
Spencer  took  the  pen  in  his  hand — he  said  'I 
cannot  write.'    The  commander  spoke  to  him 
in  a  low  tone :  I  do  not  know  what  he  then 
said.   .1  saw  tho  commander  writing."    This 
testimony  contradicts  the  made-up  report,  in 
showing  that  Spencer  was  asked  to  write  him- 
self, instead  of  sending  a  message :  that  tho  de- 
claration. "  nothing  thai  they  would  wish  to 
hear"  is  a  fabricated  addition  to  what  he  did 
say — and  that  he  was  prevented  from  writinff 
not  from  disinclination  and  declining-,  as  the 
commander  attempted  to  make  out,  but  because 
upon  trial — after  taking  the  pen  in  his  h^nd— 
he  could  not  with  his  handcuffs  on.    Certainly 
this  was  understood  beforehand.    Men  do  not 
write  in  iron  handcuffs.    They  were  Itft  on  to 
permit  the  commander  to  become  his  secretary, 
and  to  send  a  message  for  him :  which  message 
ho  never  sent !  tho  promise  to  do  so  being  a 
mere  contrivance  to  get  a  chance  of  writing  for 
the  Secretary  of-  the  Navy,  and  the  public. 

The  official  report  continues :  "  I  asked  him  if 
there  was  any  one  he  had  injured,  to  whom  he 
could  yet  make  reparation — any  one  suffering  ob- 
loquy for  crimes  which  he  had  committed.  Ho 
made  no  answer;  but  soon  after  continued:  'I 
have  wronged  many  persons,  but  chiefly  my  pa- 
rents.' lie  said  '  this  will  kill  my  poor  mother,' 
I  was  not  before  aware  that  he  had  a  mother." 
The  corresponding  sentences  in  the  original,  run 
thus :  "  Many  that  he  had  wronged,  but  did  not 
know  how  reparation  could  be  made  to  them. 
Vour  parents  most  wronged  ....  himself 
by  saying  ho  had  entertained  same  idea  in  John 
Adams  and  Potomac,  but  had  not  ripened  intc 

....  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a 
mania  should  ....  certainly.  Objected 
to  manner  of  death."    The  dots  in  place  of 
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vmnls  lutlicatc  the  places  where  the  writing  was 
illegible.     The  remarkable  variations  between 
the  report  and  the  original  in  these  sentences 
is  that  the  original  leaves  out  all  those  crimes 
which  ho  had  committed,  and  which  were  bring- 
ing obloiiuy  upon  others,  and  to  which  he  made 
no  answer,  but  shows  that  he  did  make  a     wer 
as  to  having  wronged  persons,  and  that  answer 
\v.is,  that  he  did  not  know  how  reparation  could 
be  made.    There  is  no  mention  of  mother  in 
this  part  of  the  original — it  comes  in  long  after. 
Then  the  John  Adams  and  the  Potomac,  which 
are  here  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  line  of  the 
original,  only  appear  in  the  fifty-sixth  in  the  re- 
port—and the  long  gap  filled  up  with  things 
not  in  the  orifrinal — and  the  word  "  idea,"  as 
ittributed  to  Spencer,  substituted  by  "  mania." 
The  report  continues  (and  here  it  is  told  once 
for  all,  that  the  quotations  both  from  the  report 
and  the  original,  of  which  it  should  bo  a  copy, 
f)llo\v  each  in  its  place  in  consecutive  order, 
leaving  no  gap  between  each  quoted  part  and 
what  preceded  it) :    "  when  recovered  from  the 
fain  of  this  announcement  (^Ihe  effect  upon  his 
mother),  I  asked  him  if  it  would  not  have  been 
sti'l  more  dreadful  had  he  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt, murdered  the  ofTiccrs   and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  run  that 
career  of  crime  which,  with  so  much  satisfaction 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself:  he  replied  after 
a  pause ;  '  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  rae  if  I  had  succeeded.'    I  told  him 
Cromwell  would  soon  have  made  way  with  him, 
md  McKinley  would    probably  have  cleared 
the  whole  of  them  from  his  path."    The  cor- 
responding part  of  the  original    runs    thus: 
■'Objected  to  manner  of  death ;  requested  to  be 
shot.   Could  not  make  any  distinction  between 
him  and  those  he  had  seduced.    Justifi  ible  de- 
sire at  first  to    ...     .    The  last  words  he 
had  to  say,  and  hoped  they  would  be  believed, 
that  Cromwell  was  innocent    ....    Crom- 
I  well.   Admitted  it  was  just  that  no  distinction 
j  should  be  made." — This  is  the  consecutive  part 
in  the  original,  beginning  in  utter  variance  with 
I  what  should  bo  its  counterpart — hardly  touch- 
:  the  same  points — leaving  out  all  the  cruel 
1  reproaches  which  the  oi&cial  report  heaps  upon 
Spencer— ending  with  the  introduction  of  Crom- 
Uell,  but  without  the  innocence  which    the 
original  contains,  with    the    substitution  of 
[Cromwell's  destruction  of  liim,  and  with  the 
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addition  of  McKinloy's  destruction  of  them  allj 
and  ultimate  attainment  of  the  chief  place  in 
that  long  career  of  piracy  which  was  to  be  raa 
— and  ran  ir  *hut  state  of  the  world  in  which  no 
pirate  could  live  at  all.  What  was  actually  said 
about  Cromwell's  innocence  by  Spencer  and  by 
McKinley  as  coming  from  Cromwell  "to  stir 
up  the  devil  between  them,"  as  the  historian 
Cooper  remarked,  was  said  before  this  writing 
commenced !  said  when  JIackenzie  returned  from 
announcing  the  ten  minutes  lease  of  life  to  him 
and  Small !  which  Mackenzie  himself  had  re- 
ported in  a  previous  part  of  his  report,  before 
the  writing  materials  were  «ent  for :  and  now, 
strange  enough,  introduced  again  in  an  after 
place,  but  with  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  barely  to  leave  their  identity  discoverable. 

The  ofTicial  report  proceeds :  '"  I  fear,  said  he, 
this  may  injure  my  father.'  I  told  him  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  that — that  had  he 
succeeded  in  his  wishes  it  would  have  injured 
his  father  much  more — that  had  it  been  possible 
to  have  taken  him  homo  as  I  intended  to  do,  it 
was  not  in  nature  that  his  father  should  not 
have  interfered  to  save  him — that  for  those  who 
have  friends  or  vioney  in  America  there  was 
no  punishment  for  the  worst  of  crimes — that 
though  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  determi- 
nation, which  had  been  forced  up  me  in  spite 
of  every  effort  I  had  made  to  a  T,  on  this 

account  the  less  regretted  the  dik  a.aa  in  which 
I  was  placed :  it  would  injure  his  father  a  great 
deal  more  if  he  got  home  alive,  should  he  be 
condemned  and  yet  escape.  The  best  and  only 
service  which  ho  could  do  his  father  was  to 
die." — Now  from  the  original,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  last  quotation :  "  Asked  that  his  face 
might  be  covered.  Granted.  When  ho  found 
that  his  repentance  might  not  be  in  season,  I 
referred  him  to  the  story  of  the  penitent  thief. 
Tried  to  find  it.  Could  not.  Read  the  Bible,  the 
prayer-book.  Did  not  know  what  would  have 
become  of  him  if  he  had  succeeded.  !Makes  no 
objection  to  death,  but  objects  to  time.  Reasons 
— God  would  understand  of  him  ofiTences    .    . 

.  many  crimes.  Dies,  praying  God  to  bless 
and  preserve  ....  I  am  afraid  this  will 
injure  my  father." — The  quotation  from  the  re- 
port opens  with  apprehended  fear  of  injury  to 
his  father :  it  concludes  with  commending  him 
to  die,  as  the  only  service  ho  could  render  that 
parent :  and  the  whole  is  taken  up  with  that 
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topic,  and  crownfed  with  the  asse  '  lou  that,  for 
those  who  have  friends  or  money  in  America  there 
is  no  punishment  for  the  worst  of  crimes-  -a 
swoepinj?  reproach  upon  tlie  American  judiciary ; 
and,  however  unfounded  in  hi<  broad  denuncia- 
tion, may  he  not  himself  liave  counted  on  the 
benefit  of  the  laxity  of  justice  which  ho  de- 
nounced ?  and — more— <lid  ho  not  receive  it? 
The  rest  of  the  paniprrupli  is  only  remarkable 
for  the  declaration  of  the  intention  to  liavc 
brought  his  prisoners  home,  and  of  the  change, 
of  which  intention  they  had  no  notice  until 
placed  in  the  presence  of  the  completed  prepa- 
rations for  death,  and  told  they  had  but  ten 
minutes,  by  tlie  watch,  to  live. — Turning  to  the 
original  of  this  paragraph,  and  it  will  bo  seen 
that  it  opens  with  preparations  for  death — goes 
on  in  the  same  spirit — barely  mentions  his 
father — and  ends  with  his  death — "  dies  pray- 
ing God  to  bless  and  preserve "..'.. 
This  is  evidently  the  termination  of  the  whole 
.scene.  It  carries  him  through  the  last  prepara- 
tions, and  ends  his  life — sees  him  die  praying  to 
God.  Now  does  the  report  give  ai,^  of  these 
circumstances?  None.  Docs  the  report  stop 
there  ?  It  docs  not.  Docs  it  go  on  ?  Yes :  two 
hundred  and  thirty  lines  further.  And  the 
original  record  go  on  further  ?  Yes :  .^ixly  lines 
further — which  was  just  double  tlie  distance  it 
had  come.  Here  wd.s  a  jiuzzle.  The  man  to  be 
talking  double  as  much  after  his  death  as  before 
it.  This  solecism  required  a  solution — and  re- 
ceived it  before  the  court-martial:  and  the 
solution  was  that  this  double  quantity  was 
written  after  hanging — how  long,  not  stated — 
but  after  it.  Before  the  court  Mackenzie  de- 
livered in  a  written  and  sworn  statement,  that 
bis  record  embracing  what  was  taken  down  from 
the  lips  <jf  Spencer  finished  at  the  sentence — 
"lam  afraid  this  will  injure  mij  father:" 
and  that  tho  remainder  was  written  shortly 
afterwards.  Now  the  part  written  before  the 
death  was  thirty-three  lines  :  the  part  written 
shortly  after  it,  is  above  fifty.  This  solecism 
explained,  another  difficulty  immediately  arises. 
The  commander  reported  that,  "  he  (Spencer) 
read  over  what  he  (^Mackc.zie)  had  written 
down,"  and  agreed  to  it  all,  with  one  exception 
— which  was  corrected.  Now  he  could  not  have 
read  the  fifty  odd  lines  which  were  written 
after  his  death.  (All  the  lines  here  mentioned 
kre  the  short  ones  in  tho  double  column  pages 


of  tho  published,  "  Official  Proceedings  of  the 
Naval  Court  Martial.)  "  These  fifty  odd  line, 
could  not  have  been  read  by  Spencer.  That  is 
certain.  Tho  previous  thirty-three  it  is  morally 
certain  ho  never  read.  They  are  in  some  laccs 
illegible — in  others  unintelligible;  and  are 
printed  in  the  ofilcial  report  with  blanks  because 
there  were  parts  which  could  not  be  read.  No 
witness  says  they  were  read  by  Spencer. 

Tho  additional  fifty  odd  lines,  expanded  by 
additions  and  variations  into  about  two  Inmdrcd 
in  the  official  report,  requires  but  a  brief  notice 
parts  of  it  being  amplifications  and  aggravations 
of  what  had  been  previously  noted,  and  addi- 
tional insults  to  Spencer ;  with  an  accumulation 
of  acknowledgments  of  guilt,  of  willingness  to 
die,  of  obligations  to  the  commander,  and  en- 
treaties for  his  forgiveness.    One  part  of  the 
reported  scene  was  even  more  than  usually  in- 
human.   Spencer  said  to  him :  '■  But  art  yon 
not  going  too  far  ?  are  )-ou  not  too  fa.st  1  does 
the  law  entirely  justify  you?"    To  this  the 
commander   represents    himself   as   replying; 
"  That  he  (Spencer)  had  not  consulted  him  in 
his  arrangements — that  his  opinion  could  not  be 
an  unprejudiced  one — that  I  had  consulted  all 
his  brother  ofllcers,  his  messmates  included  ex- 
cept the  boys ;  and  I  placed  before  him  their 
opinion.    lie  stated  that  it  was  just-  that  he 
deserved  death."    For  the  honor  of  human  na- 
ture it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mackenzie  reports 
himself  falsely  here — which  is  probable,  both  on 
its  face,  and  because  it  is  not  in  the  orijrinal 
record.    The  commander  says  that  he  begged 
for  one  hour  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  say- 
ing the  time  is  so  short,  asking  if  there  was  time  j 
for  repentance,  and  if  he  could  be  changed  so  j 
soon  (from  sin  to  grace).    To  the  request  for 
the  hour,  tho  commander  says  no  answer  was  j 
given :  to  the  other  parts  he  reminded  him  of 
tho  thi(^  on  tho  cross,  who  was  pardoned  by 
our  Saviour,  and  that  for  the  rest,  God  would 
understand  the  difiiculties  of  his  situation  audi 
be  merciful.    The  commander  also  represents! 
himself  as  recapitulating  to  Spencer  the  arts  hoi 
had  used  to  seduce  the  crew.    The  coinmanderj 
says  upwards  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  tliej 
hanging :  he  might  have  said  two  iioars ;  fori 
the  doom  of  the  prisoners  was  announced  a^ 
about  eleven,  and  they  were  hung  at  one.  Bu^ 
no  part  of  this  delay  was  for  their  benefit,  as  \i 
would  make  believe,  but  for  his  own,  to  gctcoD'j 
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fessions  under  the  agonies  of  terror.  No  part 
of  it — not  even  the  whole  ten  minutes — was 
jllowcd  to  Spencer  to  make  his  peace  with  God ; 
but  continually  interrupted,  questioned,  out- 
raged, inflamed  against  his  companions  in  death, 
he  had  his  devotions  broken  in  upon,  and  him- 
gelf  deprived  of  ono  peaceful  moment  to  com- 
mune with  God. 

The  report  of  the  confessions  is  false  upon  its 
face;  it  is  also  invalidated  by  other  matter 
within  itself,  showing  that  Mackenzie  had  two 
opposite  ways  of  speaking  of  the  same  person, 
and  of  the  same  incident,  before  and  after  the 
design  upon  Spencer's  life.    I  speak  of  the  at- 
tempt, and  of  the  reasons  given  for  it,  to  get  the 
young  man  transferred  to  another  vessel  before 
sailing  from  New  York.    According  to  the  ac- 
count given  first  of  these  reasons,  and  at  the 
time,  the  desire  to  get  him  out  of  the  Somers 
vas  entirely  occasioned  by  the  crowded  state 
of  the  midshipmen's  room — seven,  where  only 
five  could  be  accommodated.    Thus : 

•'When  we  were  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  two 
midshipmen  who  had  been  with  me  before,  and 
in  whom  I  had  confidence,  joined  the  vessel. 
This  carried  to  seven,  the  number  to  occupy  a 
space  capable  of  accommodating  only  five.  I  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  be  transferred  from  the  Somers  to 
the  Grampus.  I  directed  Lieut.  Gansevoort  to 
say  to  him  that  if  he  would  apply  to  Commodore 
Perry  to  detach  him  (there  was  no  time  to  com- 
municate with  the  Navy  Department),  I  would 
second  the  application.  He  made  the  applica- 
tion; I  seconded  it,  earnestly  urging  that  it 
should  be  ginnted  on  the  score  of  the  comfort 
of  the  young  officers.  The  commodore  declined 
detaching  Mr.  Spencer,  but  offered  to  detach 
midshipman  Henry  Rodgers,  who  had  been  last 
oniercd.  I  could  not  consent  to  part  with  Mid- 
shipman Rodgers,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  seaman, 
an  officer,  a  gentleman ;  a  young  man  of  high 
attainments  within  his  profession  and  beyond 
it.  The  Somers  sailed  with  seven  in  her  steer- 
age. They  could  not  all  sit  together  round  the 
table.  The  two  oldest  and  most  useful  had  no 
lockers  to  put  their  clothes  in,  and  have  slept 
during  the  cruise  on  the  steerage  deck,  th*  camp- 
stools,  the  booms,  in  the  tops,  or  in  the  quarter 
boats." 

Nothing  can  be  cleai-er  than  this  statement. 
I  It  was  to  relieve  the  steerage  room  where  the 
joang  midshipmen  congregated,  that  the  trans- 
fer of  Spencer  was  requested ;  and  tills  was 
ifter  Captain  Mackenzie  had  been  informed  that 
iie  young  man  had  been  dismissed  from  the 


Brazilian  squadron,  for  drunkenness.  '-And 
this  fact,"  ho  said,  "  made  me  very  desirous  of 
his  removal  from  the  vessel,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  young  men  who  were  to  mess  and  be 
associated  with  him,  the  rather  that  two  of 
them  were  connected  with  me  by  blood  and 
two  by  marriage ;  and  all  four  intrusted  to  my 
especial  care."  After  the  deaths  ho  wrote  of 
the  same  incident  in  these  words : 

"  The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  being  the 
son  of  a  high  officer  of  the  government,  by  en- 
liancinf^  his  baseness  in  my  estimation,  made  me 
more  desirous  to  be  rid  of  him.  On  this  point 
I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  I  revere 
authority.  I  recognize,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
higher  functions  in  this  free  country,  the  evi- 
dences of  genius,  intelligence,  and  virtue  ;  but  I 
have  no  respect  for  the  base  son  of  an  honored 
father ;  on  the  contrary,  l  consider  that  he  who, 
by  misconduct  sullies  the  lustre  of  an  honorable 
name,  is  more  culpable  than  the  unfriended  in- 
dividual whose  disgrace  falls  only  on  himself. 
I  wish,  however,  to  have  nothing  to  do  mth 
baseness  in  any  shape ;  the  navy  is  not  the 
place  for  it.  On  these  accounts  I  readily  sought 
the  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  Mr. 
Spencer." 

Here  the  word  base,  as  applicable  to  the  young 
Spencer,  occurs  three  times  in  a  brief  paragraph, 
and  this  ba.seness  is  given  as  the  reason  for 
wishing  to  get  the  young  man,  not  out  of  the 
ship,  but  out  of  the  navy !  And  this  sentiment 
was  so  strong,  that  reverence  for  Spencer's 
father  could  not  control  it.  He  could  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  baseness.  The  navy  is  not  the 
place  for  it.  Now  all  this  was  written  after  the 
young  man  was  dead,  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  out  a  case  of  justification  for  putting 
him,  not  out  of  the  ship,  nor  even  out  of  the  navy, 
but  out  of  the  world.  This  was  an  altered  state 
Of  the  case,  and  the  captain's  report  accommo- 
dated itself  to  this  alteration.  Tho  reasons  now 
given  go  to  the  baseness  of  the  young  man ; 
those  which  existed  at  the  time,  went  to  the 
comfort  of  the  four  midshipmen,  connected  by 
blood  and  alliance  with  the  captain,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  special  care : — as  if  all  in  the  ship 
were  not  committed  to  his  special  care,  and  that 
by  the  laws  of  the  land — and  without  preference 
to  relations.  The  captain  even  goes  into  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  high  moral  fcehngs  at  the  time, 
and  disregard  of  persons  high  in  power,  in  show- 
ing that  he  then  acted  upon  a  sense  of  Spencer's 
baseness,  maugre  the  reverence  he  had  for  hia 
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father  and  his  cabinet  position.  Every  body 
Bees  that  these  are  contradictions — that  all  this 
talk  about  baseness  is  after-talk — that  all  these 
fine  sentiments  are  of  subsequent  conception : 
in  fact,  that  the  flr&t  reasons  were  those  of  the 
time,  before  he  expected  to  put  the  young  man 
to  death,  and  the  next  after  he  had  done  it ! 
and  when  the  deed  exacted  a  justification,  and 
that  at  any  cost  of  invention  and  fabrication. 
The  two  accounts  are  sufBcicnt  to  establish  one 
of  those  errors  of  fact  which  the  law  considers 
as  discrediting  a  witness  in  all  thiit  he  says. 
But  it  is  not  all  the  proof  of  erroneous  state- 
ment which  the  double  relation  of  this  incident 
affords :  there  is  another,  equally  flagrant.  The 
captain,  in  his  after  account,  repulses  associa- 
tion with  baseness,  that  is  with  Spencer,  in  any 
shape :  his  elaborate  luport  superabounds  with 
expressions  of  the  regard  with  which  he  had 
treated  him  during  the  voyage,  and  even  ex- 
acts acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  while 
endeavoring  to  torture  out  of  him  confessions 
of  guilt. 

The  case  of  Spencer  v.as  now  over :  the  cases 
of  Small  and  Cromwell  were  briefly  despatched. 
The  commander  contrived  to  make  the  three 
victims  meet  in  a  narrow  way  going  to  the  sac- 
rifice, all  manacled  and  hobbling  along,  helped 
along,  for  they  could  not  walk;  by  persons 
appointed  to  that  duty.  Gaiisevoort  helped 
Spencer — a  place  to  which  he  had  entitled  him- 
self by  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  pursued  him. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  seen  in  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it.  It  was  to  have  a  scene 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  between  the 
prisoners,  in  which  mutual  accusations  were  to 
help  out  the  miserable  testimony  an^.  the  im- 
puted confessions.  They  arc  all  made  to  stop 
together.  Spencer  is  made  to  ask  the  pardon 
of  Small  f" .'"  having  seduced  him :  Small  is  made 
to  answer,  and  with  a  look  of  horror — "  No,  by 
God ! "  an  answer  very  little  in  keeping  with 
the  "^wly  and  Christian  character  of  Small, 
and  rebutted  by  araplo  negative  testimony :  for 
this  took  place  after  the  secret  whispering  was 
over,  and  in  the  presence  of  many.  Even  Gan- 
sevoort,  in  giving  a  minute  account  of  this  in- 
terview, reports  nothing  like  it,  nor  any  thing 
on  which  it  could  bo  founded.  Small  really 
geems  to  have  been  a  gentle  and  mild  man,  im- 
Httd  with  kind  and  pious  feelings,  and  no  part 
ok'  'tia  conduct  corresponds  with  the  brutal  an- 


swer \o  Spencer  attributed  to  him.  When  asked 
if  he  had  any  message  to  send,  he  answered 
"  I  have  nobody  to  care  for  me  but  a  poor  o\i 
mother,  and  I  had  rather  she  -TA  not  know  how 
I  died."    In  his  Bible  was  found  a  letter  from 
his  mother,  filled  with  affectionate  expreEijons. 
In  that  letter  the  mother  had  rejoiced  that  her 
son  was  contented  and  happy,  as  he  had  in- 
formed her  5  upon  which  the  comniandcr  ma- 
liciously remarked,  in  his  report,  "  that  was  be- 
fore his  acquaintance  with  Spencer."    There 
was  nothing  against  him,  but  in  the  story  of  the 
informer,  Wales.    He  instantly  admitted  his 
"  foolish  conversations  "  with  Spencer  when  ar- 
rested, but  said  it  was  no  mutiny.     When 
standing  under  the  ship  gallows  (yard-arm) 
he  began  a  speech  to  his   shipmates,  declar- 
ing his  innocence,  saying  "I  am  no  pirate:  I 
never  murdered  any  body ! "    At  these  words 
Mackenzie  sung  out  to  Gansevoort,  "Is  that 
right?"  meaning,  ought  he  to  bo  allowed  to 
speak  so  ?    He  was  soon  stopped,  and  Ganse- 
voort swears  he  said  "  he  deserved  his  punish- 
ment."   Cromwell  protested  his  innocence  to 
the  last,  and  with  evident  truth.    AVhen  ar- 
rested, he  declared  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
mutiny,  and  the  commander  told  him  ho  was  to 
be  carried  home  with  Spencer  to  be  tried ;  to 
which  he  answered,   "I  assure  you  I  know 
nothing  about  it."    His  name  was  not  on  the 
razor-case  paper.     Spencer  had  declared  iiis 
ignorance  of  all  his  talk,  when  the  commander 
commenced  his  efforts,  under  the  ten  win  itos' 
reprieve,  to  get  confessions,  and  when  SpenM- 
said  to  him,  as  he  turned  off  to  go  to  Small  aim 
Cromwell  with  the  ten  minutes'  news— the  first 
they  heard  of  it :  "  As  these  are  the  lust  words  I 
have  to  Fay,  I  trust  they  will  be  believed :  Crom- 1 
well  is  innocent."    When  told  his  doom,  he 
(Cromwell)  exclaimed,  "God  of  the  Universe 
look  down  upon  me  ;  I  am  innocent !    Tell  uij 
wife — tell  Lieutenant  Morris  I  die  innocent!" 
The  last  time  that  Mackenzie  had  spoken  to 
him  before  was  to  tell  him  he  would  be  carried 
to  the  United  States  for  trial.    The  meeting  of  I 
the  three  victims  was  crowned  by  reporting  | 
them,  not  only  as  confessing,  and  admitting  t 
justice  of  their  deaths,  but  even  pmisingitjMJ 
to  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and — iienitentiybeg-r 
ging  pardon  and  forgiveness  from  the  com- 
mander and  his  lieutenant !— and  they  mercl'[ 
fully  granting  the   pardon  and  forgiveness! 
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The  original  record  saya  there  were  no  "  hang- 
men "on  board  the  ship:  but  that  made  no 
balk.    The  death  signal,  and  command,  were 
given  by  the  commander  and  his  lieutenant — 
the  former  firing  the  signal  gun  himself— the 
other  singing  out  "  whip ! "  at  which  word  the 
three  wretched  men  went  up  with  a  violent  jerk 
to  the  yard-arm.    There  is  something  unintel- 
ligible about  Cromwell  in  the  lost  words  of  this 
original "  record."  It  says :  "  S.  Small  stept  up. 
Cromwell  overboard,  rose  dipping  to  yard-arm." 
Upon  which  the  editor  remarks :  "  The  above 
paper  of  Commandcif  Mackenzie  is  so  illegible, 
as  not  to  be  correctly  written  "  (copied).    Yet 
it  was  this  paper  that  Spencer  is  oflScially  re- 
ported to  have  read  while  waiting  to  be  jerked 
up,  and  to  have  agreed  to  its  correctness — and 
near  two-thirds  of  which  were  not  written  until 
after  his  death ! 

The  men  were  dead,  and  died  innocent,  as 
history  will  tell  and  show.  Why  such  conduct 
towards  tUcm — not  only  the  killing,  but  the 
cruel  aggravations  ?  The  historian  Cooper,  in 
solving  this  question,  says  that  such  was  the 
obliquity  of  intellect  shown  by  Mackenzie  in  the 
whole  affair,  that  no  analysis  of  his  motives  can 
be  made  on  any  consistent  principle  of  human 
Ktion.  This  writer  looks  upon  personal  rc- 
fentmcnt  as  having  been  the  cause  of  the  deaths , 
and  terror,  and  a  desire  to  create  terror,  the 
j  mse  of  the  aggravations.  Both  Spencer  and 
Cromwell  had  indulged  in  language  which  must 
have  been  peculiarly  oflensive  to  a  man  of  the 
commander's  temperament,  and  opinion  of  hini- 
I  »lf— an  author,  an  orator,  a  fine  officer.  They 
I  habitually  spoke  of  him  before  the  crew,  as 
''the  old  humbug — the  old  fool  ; "  graceless 
I  epithets,  plentifully  garnished  with  the  prefix 
ot" damned;"  and  which  were  so  reported  to 
the  captain  (after  the  discovery  of  the  mutiny — 
never  before)  as  to  appear  to  him  to  be  "  blas- 
1  phemous  vituperation,"  This  is  the  only  tan- 
Jle  cause  for  hanging  Spencer  and  Cromwell, 
I  ind  OS  for  poor  Small,  it  would  seem  that  his 
fledge  of  navigation,  and  the  necessity  of 
I  kaving  three  mutineers,  decided  his  fate :  for  his 
Inamc  is  on  neither  of  the  three  lists  (though  on 
I  the  distribution  list),  and  ho  frankly  told  the 
Itommander  of  Spencer's  foolish  conversations— 
Unys  adding,  it  was  no  mutiny.  These  arc 
jlheonly  tangible,  or  visible  causes  for  putting 
|tl«  men  to  death.    The  reason  for  doing  it  at 


the  time  it  was  done,  was  f9r  fear  of  losing  the 
excuse  to  do  it.  The  vessel  was  within  a  day 
and  a  half  of  St.  Thomas,  where  she  was  or- 
dered to  go — within  less  time  of  many  other 
islands  to  which  she  might  go — in  a  place  to  meet 
vessels  at  any  time,  one  of  which  she  saw  nearly 
in  her  course,  and  would  not  go  to  it.  The  ex- 
cuse for  not  going  to  these  near  islands,  or  join- 
ing the  vessel  seen,  was  that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  a  man-of-war  to  seek  protection  from  foreign- 
ers! as  if  it  was  more  honorable  to  murder  than 
to  take  such  protection.  But  the  excuse  was 
proved  to  be  false ;  for  it  was  admitted  the  ves- 
sel seen  was  *oo  far  off  to  know  her  national 
character :  tbi;refore,  she  was  not  avoided  as  a 
foreigner,  but  for  fear  she  might  be  American. 
The  same  of  the  islands :  American  vessels  were 
sure  to  be  at  them,  and  therefore  these  islands 
were  not  gone  to.  It  was  therefore  indispensable 
to  do  the  work  before  they  got  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  all  the  .lachinery  of  new  arrests,  and  rescue 
was  to  justify  that  consummation.  And  as  for 
not  being  able  to  carry  the  ship  to  St.  Thomas, 
with  an  obedient  crew  of  100  men,  it  was  a  story 
not  to  be  told  in  a  service  where  Lieutenant 
John  Rodgcrs  and  Midshipman  Porter,  with  11 
men,  conducted  a  French  frigate  with  173  French 
prisoners,  three  days  and  nights,  into  safe  port. 
The  th  "ee  men  having  hung  until  they  ceased 
to  Q'\e  siijus  of  life,  and  still  hanging  up,  the 
crew  were  piped  dovm  to  dinner,  and  to  hear  a 
speech  froi.i  the  commander,  and  to  celebrate 
divine  service — of  which  several  performances 
the  commander  gives  this  account  in  his  official 
report : 

"  The  crew  were  now  piped  down  from  wit- 
nessing punishment,  and  all  hands  called  to 
cheer  ship.  I  gav>'  the  order, '  stand  by  to  give 
three  hearty  cheers  for  tli(>  flag  of  our  country ! ' 
Never  were  three  l.oartier  cheers  given.  In  that 
electric  ra'ir'"nt  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  even  the  worst  of  the  conspirators  for  an 
instant  broke  forth.  I  felt  that  I  was  once  more 
completely  comma'uV'r  of  the  vessel  whicli  had 
bi'en  entrusted  to  me;  equal  to  do  with  her 
whatever  the  honor  of  my  country  might  re- 
quire. The  crew  were  now  piped  down  and 
piped  to  dinner.  I  noticed  with  pain  that  m.^ny 
of  the  boys,  as  they  looked  to  the  yard-arm,  in- 
dulged in  laughter  and  derision." 

He  also  gives  an  impressive  account  of  the 
reUgious  service  which  was  performed,  the  punc- 
tuality and  devotion  with  which  it  was  attend- 
ed, and  the  appropriate  prayer — that  of  thanki 
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to  God  for  deliverance  from  a  great  danger — 
with  which  it  was  concluded. 

"The  service  was  then  read,  the  responses 
audibly  and  devoutly  made  by  the  oiHcers  and 
crew,  and  the  bodies  consigned  to  the  deep. 
This  service  was  closed  with  that  prayer  so  ap- 
propriate to  our  situation,  appointed  to  bo  read 
in  our  ships  of  war, '  Preserve  us  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  and  from  t\n-  violence  of  ene- 
mies ;  that  we  may  bo  a  safeguard  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  a  security  for  such  as 
pass  on  the  seaH  upon  their  lawful  occasions ; 
tliat  tlio  inhabitants  of  our  ]an<l  may  in  peace 
and  quietude  serve  thee  our  God ;  and  that  we 
may  return  in  safety  to  enjoy  ihe  blesshigs  of 
our  land,  with  tho  fruits  of  our  labor,  with  a 
thai  klul  remembrance  of  thy  mercies,  to  praise 
and  glorify  thy  holy  name  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.' " 

This  religious  celebration  concluded,  and  the 
prayer  read,  the  commander  indulges  in  a  re- 
mark upon  their  escape  from  a  danger  plotted 
before  tho  ship  left  the  United  States,  as  unfeel- 
ing, inhuman  and  impious  at  the  time,  as  it  war. 
afterwards  proved  to  bo  false  and  wicked.  After 
the  arrest  of  Sircncer,  the  delators  discovered 
that  he  had  meditated  these  crimes  before  he 
left  the  United  States,  and  had  let  his  intention 
become  known  at  a  house  in  tho  Bowery  at  New 
York.  In  reference  to  that  early  inception  of 
tho  plot,  now  just  found  out  by  the  commander, 
he  thus  remarks : 

"  In  reading  this  (prayer)  and  in  recollecting 
Uie  uses  to  which  the  Somes  had  been  destined, 
as  I  now  ilml,  before  she  quitted  tho  waters  of 
the  United  States,  1  could  not  but  humbly  hope 
that  divine  sanction  would  not  be  wanting  to  the 
deed  of  that  day." 

Here  it  is  assumed  for  certain  that  piratioal 
uses  were  intended  for  the  vessel  by  Spencer 
liclore  he  left  New  York ;  and  upon  that  as- 
sumption the  favor  of  Heaven  was  humbly 
hoped  fur  in  looking  down  upon  tho  deed  of  tliat 
day.  Now  what  should  bo  tho  look  of  Heaven 
if  all  this  early  jjlotting  should  Iw  a  false  im- 
putaticm—a  mere  invention — as  it  was  proved 
to  be.  Before  tho  court-martial  it  was  proved 
that  tho  sailor  boarding-house  remark  about 
this  danger  to  the  Soniers,  was  made  by  an- 
other {KM-Hon,  and  before  Spencer  joined  the  ves- 
sel—and  from  which  vessel  tho  commander 
knew  he  had  endeavored  to  get  transferred  to 
tho  Grampus,  after  ho  had  come  into  hor — the 
tommander    himself  being    tlio  organ  of  his 


wishes.  Foiled  before  the  court  iu  attaching 
this  boardmg-houso  remark  lo  Spencer,  the  de- 
lators before  the  court  undertook  to  fasten  it  upon 
Cromwell:  there  again  the  same  fate  befell 
them:  the  remark  was  proved  to  have  been 
made  by  a  man  of  the  nam-  of  Phelps,  aid  be- 
fore Cromwell  had  joir  ^  the  vessel :  and  so 
ended  this  last  false  am.  .oul  insinuation  in  his 
report. 

The  commander  then  made  a  speech,  whereof 
he  incorporates  a  synopsis  in  his  report ;  and  of 
>vhich,  with  its  c.ipital  effects  upon  the  cren-,he 
gives  this  account : 

"  The  crew   were  now   ordered  aft,  and  I 
addressed  them  fix)m  the  trunk,  on  wliich  I 
was  standing.    I  called  their  attention  first  to 
tho  fate  of  the  unfortunate  young  man,  whose 
ill-regulated  ambition,  directed  to  the  most  in- 
famous ends,  had  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
tragedy  they  had  just  witnessed.    I  spoke  of 
his  honored  parents,  of  his  distinguished  fiitlier, 
whose  talents  and  character  had  raised  him  tu 
one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  land,  to  be  one 
of  the  six  appointed  counsellors  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  national  sovereignty.    I  spoke 
of  the  distinguished  social  position  to  which 
this  young  man  had  been  born ;  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  every  sort  that  attended  the  outset 
of  his  career,  and  of  the  professional  honors  to 
which  a  long,  steady,  and  faithful  perseverance 
in  the  course  of  duty  might  ultimately  have 
raised  him.     After  a  few  months'  servico  at  sea,  I 
most  wretchedly  employed,  so  far  as  the  aeqiiisi- 1 
tion  of  professional  knowledge  was  concerned, 
ho  had  aspired  to  supplant  mo  in  a  command  I 
which  I  had  only  reached  after  nearly  '60  years  [ 
of  faithful  servitude  ;  and  for  what  object  I  had 
already  explained  to  them.    I  told  them  that  | 
their  future  fortunes  were  in  their  own  control; 
they  had  advantages  of  every  sort  and  hi  an  I 
eminent  degree  for  tiie  attainment  of  profesaonal  I 
knowledge.     The  siiuaiions  of  warrant  oflkvrs 
and  of  nuisters  in  the  navy  were  ojien  tollitm.l 
They  might  rise  to  commands  in  tlio  iiiercliaiitj 
service,  to  ros])ectal)ility,  to  competence,  and  to] 
fortune ;  but  they  must  advance  regularly,  and j 
step  by  step ;  every  step  to  bo  sure,  must  tel 
guided  by  truth,  honor,  and  fidelity.    I  callodl 
their  attention  to  Cromwell's  case.    He  miist| 
have  received  an  excellent  education,  his  1 
writing  was  even  elegant.    But  he  had  alsol 
fallen  through  brutish  sensuality  and  tlie  prec(l)| 
thirst  for  gold." 

But  there  was  another  speech  on  the  Sundajj 
following,  of  which  the  commander  fnrnishe^ 
no  report,  but  of  Avhich  some  parts  wore  i 
membei'ed  by  hearers — as  thus  by  McKccj 
—  (the  judge  advocate  having  put  tiio  quesiioi 
to  iiim  whether  ho  had  heard  tho  commanderl 
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addrcsess  to  the  crew  after  the  execution).  An- 
swer :   "  I  heard  him  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
execution:   he  read  Mr.  Spencer's  letters:  he 
said  he  wa.s  satisfied  the  young  man  had  been 
lying  to  him  for  half  an  hour  before  his  death." 
Another  witness  swore  to  the  same  words,  with 
the  addition,  "  that  he  died  with  a  lie  in  his 
mouth."    Another  witness  (Green)  gives  a  fur- 
ther view  into  this  letter-reading,  and  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  object  of  such  a  piece  of  brutality. 
In  answer  to  the, same  question,  if  he  heard  the 
comraande  r's  speech  the  Sunday  after  the  exe- 
cution ?    lie  answered,  "  Yes,  sir.    I  heard  him 
read  over  Mr.  Spencer's  letter,  and  pass  a  good 
uiany  remarks  on  it.    He  said  that  Cromwell 
had  been  very  cruel  to  tlie  boys :  that  he  had 
called  him  aft,  and  spoke  to  him  about  it  seve- 
ral times.     To  the"  question,  Did  he  say  any 
thing  of  Mr.  Spencer  ?  he  answered — "  Yes,  sir. 
He  said  he  left  his  friends,  lost  all  his  clothes, 
and  shipped  in  a  whaling  vessel."    To  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  thing  was  said  about  Mr. 
Spencer's  truth  or  falsehood?   he  answered: 
"I  heard  the  commander  say,  this  young  man 
died  with  ti  lie  in  his  mouth  ;  but  do  not  know 
whether  he  mea'it  Mr.  Spencer,  or  some  one  else." 
It  is  certain  the  commander  was  making  a  base 
use  of  these  letters,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of 
them  any  whore,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
used  solely  to  excite  the  crew  against  Cromwell 
md  Sj)encer. 

In  iimling  the  n\othcr's  l;>tter  in  Small's 
bible,  the  captain  linds  oci  >.  ax  to  make  two 
innuendos  against  the  dead  Spencer,  then  still 
hanging  up.    ITo  says : 

"  Slic  expressed  the  joy  with  which  she  had 
learned  f\'om  him  tlr*^  ho  \ras  so  happy  on  board 
the  .'.lomers  (at  tluvC  ume  Mr.  Spencer  had  rot 
joined  lui) ;  that  iio  grog  was  served  on  board 
of  her.  Within  the  folds  of  this  sacred  volume 
he  had  presen-cd  a  copy  of  verses  taken  from 
the  Sailor's  Magazine,  enforcing  the  value  of  the 
bible  to  seamen.  1  read  these  verses  to  the 
:re\v.  .Small  liad  evid^'ntly  valued  his  bible,  but 
))uld  not  resist  temptation." 

Tliis  happiness  of  Small  is  discriminated  from 
his  acquaintance  with  Spencer:  it  was  b-  lore 
the  time  that  Spencer  joined  the  ship !  as  if  his 
misery  began  from  that  time !  when  it  only 
commenced  from  the  time  ho  was  seized  and 
ironud  for  mutiny.  Then  the  temptation  which 
he  could  not  resist,  innuendo,  tem[)tcd  by  Spen- 
ter— of  which  there  was  not  even  a  tangible  hear- 
Nw,  and  no  temptation  necessary.    Poor  Small 


was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  drank  all  that  he 
could  get — his  only  I'ault,  as  it  seems.  But  thig 
bible  of  Small's  gave  occasion  to  another  speech, 
and  moral  and  religious  harangue,  of  which  the 
captain  gave  a  report,  too  long  to  be  noticed 
here  except  for  its  characteristics,  and  T.'iich  go 
to  elucidate  the  temper  and  state  of  mind  in 
which  things  were  done : 

"  I  urged  upon  the  youthful  sailors  to  cherish  '. 
their  bibles  with  a  more  entire  love  than  Small 
had  done;  to  value  their  prayer  books  also; 
they  would  find  in  them  a  prayer  for  every  ne- 
cessity, however  great ;  a  medicine  for  every 
ailment  of  the  mind.  I  endeavored  to  call  to 
their  recollection  the  terror  with  which  the 
three  malefactors  had  found  themselves  sudden- 
ly called  to  :nter  the  presence  of  an  offended 
God.  No  one  who  had  witnessed  that  scene 
could  for  a  moment  believe  even  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  as  honest  Atheism :  a  disbelief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God.  They  should  also 
remember  that  scene.  They  should  also  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  last  moments,  had 
said  that  'he  had  wronged  mpny  people,  but 
chiefly  his  parents.'  From  these  two  circum- 
stances they  might  draw  two  useful  lessons :  a 
lesson  of  filial  piety,  and  of  piety  toward  God. 
With  these  two  principles  for  their  guides  they 
could  never  go  astray." 

This  speech  was  congluded  with  giving  cheers 
to  God,  not  by  actual  fihouting,  but  by  singing 
the  hundredth  psalm,  and  cheering  again — all 
for  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  the  pirates. 
Thus: 

"In  conelusior,  I  told  them  that  they  had 
shown  that  they  could  give  cheers  for  their 
cotmtry  ;  they  sliould  now  give  clicers  to  their 
God,  for  they  would  do  this  when  they  sung 
praises  to  his  name.  The  colors  were  now 
hoisted,  and  above  the  American  ensign,  the  only 
banner  to  which  it  may  ..rive  place,  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  The  hundredth  psalm  was  now 
sung  by  all  tin;  oflicers  and  crew.  After  which, 
the  usual  service  followed  ;  when  it  was  over,  I 
could  not  avoid  contrasting  the  spectacle  jire- 
sented  on  that  day  by  the  Somcrs,  with  what 
it  would  have  been  in  pirates'  hands." 

During  all  this  time  the  four  other  men  in 
irons  sat  manacled  behind  the  captain,  and  ho 
exults  in  telling  the  fine  cft'ects  of  his  speaking 
on  these  "deeply  guilty,"  as  well  as  upon  all 
the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew. 

"  But  on  this  subject  I  forbear  to  enlarge.  I 
would  not  have  described  the  scene  at  all,  so 
ditl'erent  from  the  onlinnry  topics  of  an  official 
conmiunication,  but  for  the  unwonted  cir'^um- 
Htonces  in  wliich  we  were  placed,  and  tl>e  marked 
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eft'ect  which  it  produced  on  the  ship's  company, 
even  on  those  deeply  guilty  members  of  it  who 
sat  manacled  behind  me,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered to  have  done  much  towards  restoring 
the  allegiance  of  the  crow." 

Of  tlieso  deeply  guilty,  swelled  to  twelve  be- 
fore the  ship  got  homo,  three  appeared  before 
tho  court-martial,  and  pavo  in  their  experience 
of  that  day's  work.  McKeo,  the  iirst  one,  testi- 
fies that  he  had  so  little  sus))ic:on  of  what  was 
going  on,  that,  when  he  saw  tho  commander 
come  upon  deck  in  full  uniform,  he  supposed 
that  some  ship  was  seen,  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention t"  visit  or  speak  her.  To  the  question, 
what  passed  between  yourself  and  tho  com- 
mander, after  tlio  execution?  he  answered: 
"  He  said  he  coull  find  nothing  aj,-ainst  any  of 
the  four  that  wore  then  in  irons — if  he  had 
found  any  proof  our  fiite  would  have  been  the 
same ;  and  if 'he  could  find  any  excuse  for  not 
taking  them  home  in  irons,  he  would  do  so.  I 
understood  him  to  mean  ho  would  release  them 
from  their  irons."  Green,  another  of  them,  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  conunandcr 
spoke  to  him  after  hanging,  answered — "Yes, 
sir.  lie  said  he  could  not  find  any  thing  against 
us  ;  if  he  could,  our  fate  would  have  been  the 
same  as  the  other  three.  lie  asked  me  if  I  was 
satisfied  with  it?"  JIcKinley  was  the  third, 
and  to  the  same  question,  whether  the  com- 
mander spoke  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  execu- 
tions? he  answered — "lie  did  while  the  men 
were  hanging  at  tho  yard  arm,  but  not  before. 
He  came  to  me,  and  said,  '  McKinlej-,  did  you 
hear  what  I  said  to  those  other  young  men  ? ' 
I  told  him, '  No,  sir.'  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  tho  officers  tliat  you  are  a 
pretty  good  boy,  but  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
homo  in  irons,  to  see  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  can  do  for  you.'  Ilo  said:  'In  risking 
your  life  for  other  persons  (or  something  to 
that  eft'ect)  is  all  that  saves  you.'  lie  left  mo 
then,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Oansevoort — I  asked 
bim  if  ho  thought  the  conmiander  thouglit  I  was 
guilty  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  lie  said:  'No, 
I  assure  you  if  ho  did,  ho  would  have  strung 
you  up.'  "  Wilson,  the  fourth  of  tho  arrested, 
was  not  examined  before  the  coiu't;  but  the 
evidence  of  three  o.  them,  with  JlcKenzie's  rc- 
ftisal  to  proceed  ajrainst  them  m  New  York,  and 
the  attempt  to  tamper  with  one  of  thorn,  is 
proof  enough  that  he  had  no  accn.sation  against 
tlu'Sfc  four  men ;  that  thev  wcro  arrested  to  ful- 


fil the  condition  on  which  the  first  three  were 
to  bo  hanged,  and  to  be  brought  home  in  iron« 
with  eight  others,  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  mutiny. 
The  report  having  finished  the  '.istory  of 
the  mutiny — its  detection,  suppre  on,  execu 
tion  of  the  ringleaders,  and  seizure  < ""  die  rest 
(twelve  in  all)  to  be  brought  home  in  baps  and 
iro'-s — goes  on,  Uke  a  military  report  after  a 
great  victorj',  to  point  out  for  the  notice  .and 
favor  of  tho  government,  the  different  officers 
and  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  affair,  and  to  demand  suitable  rewards  for 
each  one  according  to  his  s*^^ation  and  merits, 
This  concluding  part  opened  thus : 

"  In  closing  this  report,  a  pleasing,  yet  solemn 
duty  devolves  upon  me,  which  I  feel  unnble  ade- 
quately to  fulfil — to  do  justice  to  the  noble  con- 
duct of  every  one  of  tho  officers  of  the  Somers 
from  the  first  lieutenant  to  the  commander's 
clerk,  who  has  also,  since  her  equipmLiit,  per- 
formed the  duty  of  midshipman.  Tluoufrliout 
the  whole  duration  v^f  the  difficulties  in  whicli 
we  have  been  involvec\  their  conduct  h.^s  been 
courageous,  determined,  calm,  self-possessed— 
animated  and  upheld  always  by  a  lofty  and 
chivalrous  patriotism,  perpotiially  armed  by 
day  and  by  night,  waking  and  slcepinjr,  with 
pistols  often  cocked  for  hours  together." 

The  commander,  after  this  general  cncouiiura, 
brings  forwf.nl  the  distinguished,  one  by  one. 
bcgi.uuing  of  course  with  his  first  lieutenant: 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  particularly  of 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort.  Next  to  mo  in  rank  on 
board  the  Some-s,  he  was  my  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  protec.  and  defend  her.  The  peilect 
harmony  of  our  opinions,  and  of  our  views  of 
what  should  bo  done,  on  each  now  development 
of  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  intci^rity  of 
command,  gave  us  a  unity  of  action  thiit  added 
materially  to  our  strength.  Never  since  the 
existence  of  our  navy  has  a  comiiiandinp;  ofDcer 
been  more  ably  and  zealously  seconded  by  hi? 
lieutenant." 

Leaving  out  every  thing  minor,  and  dcjiend- 
ent  upon  tho  oaths  of  others,  tlure  arc  irome 
things  sworn  to  by  Gansevoort  himself  wliich 
derogate  from  his  chivalrous  patriotism.  First. 
going  round  to  tho  officers  who  were  to  sit  in 
council  upon  the  three  prisoner.^*,  and  taking 
their  agreement  to  execute  the  three  on  hand  if 
more  arrests  were  made.  Secundlij,  cncourag- 
in:»  and  making  those  arrests  on  which  the  lives 
of  tho  three  depended.  Thirdly,  goia^o\ito( 
tho  council  to  obtain  from  Spencer  further 
proofs  of  his  guilt— Spencer  not  knowing  for 
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what    purpose    he    was    thus    interrogated. 
Fourthly,  his  calmness  and  self-possession  were 
shown  in  the  fire  of  hw  pistol  while  assisting 
to  arrest  Cromwell,  and  in  that  const'-'rnation 
inspired  in  him  at  the  running  tovards  where 
lie  was  of  a  cluster  of  the  apprentice  boys, 
scampcrint;  on  to  avoid  the  boatf  w  ain's  colt — a 
slender  cord  to  whip  them  over  the  clothes, 
like  a  switch.    Midshipman  Rodger-;  had  gone 
aft,  or  forward,  as  the  case  may  he,  to  drive  a 
parcel  ot  tliese  boys  to  theii  duty,  taking  the 
boatswain  along  to  apply  his  colt  to  all  the 
hindinust.   Of  course  the  boys  scampered  brisk- 
ly to  escape  the  colt.    The   lieutenant  heard 
them  coming— thought  they  were  the  mutineers 
— sHDg  out,  God  !  they  are  coming — levelled  his 
revolver,  and  was  only  prevented  from  giving 
them  the  contents  of  the  six  barrels,  had  they 
not  sung  out  "  It  is  me — it  is  me ; "  for  that  la 
what  the  witnesses  stated.    But   the  richness 
of  the  scene  can  only  be  fully  seen  from  the 
lieutenant's  own  account  of  it,  which  he  gave 
before  the  court  with  evident  self-satisfiiction : 
"The  commander  ami  myself  were  standing  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  at  the 
after  end  of  the  trunk :  wo  were  in  conversa- 
tion :  it  was  dark  at  the  time.     I  heard  an  un- 
usual noise — a  rusliiug  aft  toward  the  quarter 
deck ;  I  said  to  the  commander,  '  G  od !  I  be- 
lieve they  are  coming.'    I  had  one  of  Colt's 
pistols,  which  I  immcdiaiely  drew  and  rocked  : 
the  commander  said  his  pistols  were  below.    I 
jumped  on  the  tnnik,  and  ran  forward  to  meet 
them.    As  I  was  going  along  I  sung  out  to 
ihem  not  to  come  aft.     I  told  them  I  would 
blow  the  first  man's  brains  ou*  who  would  put 
his  foot  on  the  quarter  deck.     I  hold  my  pistol 
pointer!  id  the  tallest  man  that  I  saw  in  the 
starboard  gangway,  and  1  think  Mr.  Kodgers 
sung  out  to  mi',  that  he  was  sending  the  men 
,\ft  to  tiie  mast  rope.     I  then  told  them  tliey 
must  have  no  such  unusual  movements  on  board 
t'ii'  vessel :  what  they  did,  they  must  do  in  their 
usual  maimer :  they  knew  the  state  of  the  vos 
sol,  and  might  get  their  brrins  blown  out  before 
they  were  aware  of  it.    Some  other  f  hort  re- 
marks, I  do  not  recollect  at  this  time  what  tlicy 
were,  and  ordered  them  to  coihc  nft  and  man 
the  mast  rope:    to  move  quietly."     To  finish 
tills  view  of  Mr.  Gansevoort's  self-po.ssession, 
and  the  vulue  of  his  "  beliefs,"  it  is  only  neccs- 
iar}'  to  know  that,  besides  letting  oil"  his  pistol 
ffhen  Cromwell  was  arrested,  he  swore  before 


the  court  that,  "  I  had  an  idea  that  he  (Crom 
well)  meant  to  take  me  overboard  with  him," 
when  they  shook  hands  under  the  gallows  yard 
arm,  and  under  that  idea,  "  turned  my  arm  to 
get  clear  of  his  grasp." 

The  two  non-combatants,  purser  Ileiskill  and 
assistant  surgeon  Leecock,  come  in  for  high  ap- 
plause, although  for  the  low  business  of  watch- 
ing the  crew  and  guarding  the  prisoners.  The 
rejiort  thus  brings  them  forward : 

"  Where  all,  without  exception,  have  behaved 
admirably,  it  might  seem  invidious  to  particu- 
larize :  yet  I  cannot  refrain  caUing  your  .atten- 
tion to  the  noble  conduct  of  purser  11.  W.  Hcis- 
kill,  iind  passed  assistant  surgeon  Leecock,  for 
the  services  which  they  so  freely  yielded  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  their  immediate  duties." 

The  only  specification  of  this  noble  conduct, 
and  of  these  sei-viccs  beyond  their  proper 
sphere,  which  is  given  in  the  report,  is  con- 
tained in  this  sentence : 

"  Both  he  and  Mr.  Heiskill  cheerfully  obeyed 
my  orders  to  go  perpetually  aimed,  to  keep 
a  regular  watcl' ,  to  guard  the  prisoners :  the 
worst  weather  could  not  drive  thorn  from  their 
posto.  or  draw  from  their  lips  a  i'  irmur." 

To  these  specifications  of  noble  conduct,  and 
extra  service,  might  have  been  added  those  of 
caves-dropping  and  delation — capaoity  to  find 
the  same  symptoms  of  guilt  in  oppo.sitc  words 
and  acts — sitting  in  council  to  judge  three 
men  whom  they  had  agreed  with  Gaiiscvoort 
two  days  before  to  hang  if  ncces.s.ary  to  make 
more  arrests,  and  which  arrest.s,  four  in  num- 
ber, were  made  with  their  concurrence  and  full 
approbation.  Finally,  he  might  have  told  that 
this  Heiskill  was  a  link  in  the  chai!i  of  tb/«  reve- 
lation of  the  mutinous  and  piratical  plot.  Ho 
was  the  purser  of  whom  Wales  was  the  stew- 
ard, and  to  whom  Wales  revealed  the  plot — he 
then  revealing  to  GangevfX>rt — and  Ganst'voort 
to  Mackenzie.  It  was,  then,  through  liis  subor- 
dinate (and  who  was  then  i«t*aling  his  liquor) 
and  him.self  that  the  plot  wm detected. 

A  general  pres<'ntation  of  ^'/vcrnment  t'lanks 
to  all  the  officers, )«  mxt  requott^-u  by  fliu  lieu- 
tenant : 

"  I  respectfully  reque»t  t<^,  the  thanks  of  the 
Navy  Department  msf  \j(i  frffst^nicd  to  all  the 
officern  of  the  ,Som<'r»,  /or  tiiulr  exertions-  in  the 
criti'sl  situation  in  wh'ch  slio  hiw  lieen  placed. 
It  is  tru<  Owy  have  but  perforraeu  their  duly, 
but  they  buve  performed  it  with  tidclity  ana 
zeal." 
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The  purser's  steward,  Wales,  is  then  special- 
ly and  encomiastically  presented,  and  a  Bpceific 
high  reward  solicited  for  him : 

"I  respectfully  submit,  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Wales, 
by  his  coolness,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  his 
fidelity,  has  rendered  to  the  American  navy  a 
memorable  service.  I  had  a  trifling  diillculty 
with  him,  not  discreditable  to  his  character,  on 
the  previous  cruise  to  Porto  Rico — on  that  ac- 
count ho  was  sought  out,  and  tampered  with. 
But  he  was  honest,  patriotic,  humane  ;  he  re- 
sisted temptation,  was  faithful  to  his  flag,  and 
was  instrumental  in  saving  it  from  dishonor. 
A  pursership  in  the  navy,  or  a  handsome  pecu- 
niary reward,  would  after  all  be  an  inconsider- 
able recompense,  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  his  ser\'iccs." 

Of  this  individual  llic  commander  had  pre- 
viously reported  a  contrivance  to  make  a  mis- 
talte  in  doubling  the  allowed  qna)itity  of  brandy 
carried  out  on  the  cruise,  saying :  •'  By  accident, 
as  it  was  thought  at  the  thne,  but  subsequent 
dcvelopmeuts  would  rather  go  to  prove  by  de- 
sigii,  he  (AVales)  Iv.id  contrivetl  to  make  a  mis- 
take, and  the  supply  of  branly  was  ordered 
from  two  diflerent  groceries  ;  thus  doubling  the 
quantity  intended  to  bo  taken."  Of  this  dou- 
ble supply  of  brandy  thus  contrived  to  be  taken 
out,  the  commander  reports  Wales  for  continual 
"stealing'^  of  ft — always  adding  that  he  %vas 
seduced  into  these  "  thefts  "  by  Spencer.  Be- 
ing a  temperance  man,  the  commander  eschews 
the  use  of  this  brandy  on  board,  except  furtive- 
ly for  the  corruption  of  the  crew  by  Spencer 
through  the  seduction  of  the  steward:  thus: 
"  Nc  lie  of  the  brandy  was  used  in  the  mess,  and 
all  of  it  is  still  on  board  except  what  was  stolen 
by  the  steward  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  drank  by  him,  and  those  he  endeavored  to 
corrupt."  By  his  own  story  this  Wales  comes 
under  the  terms  of  Lord  Hale's  idea  of  a  "  des- 
perate villain  " — a  fellow  who  joins  in  a  crime, 
gets  thf' '  ontidence  of  accomplices,  then  informs 
upon  them,  gets  them  hanged,  and  receives  a 
reward.  This  was  the  conduct  of  Wales  upon 
his  own  showing :  and  of  such  informers  the 
pious  and  mild  Lord  Hale  judicially  declared 
his  abhorrence — held  iheir  swearing  unworthy 
of  credit  unless  coiToborated — said  that  they 
had  done  more  mischief  in  getting  innocent  peo- 
ple punished  than  they  had  over  done  good  in 
bringing  criminals  to  justice.  Upon  this  view 
»f  his  conduct,  then,  this  Wales  comes  under 
the  legal  idea  of  a  desperate  villain.    Legal  pre- 


sumptions would  leave  him  in  this  category 
but  the  steward  and  the  commander  have  not 
left  it  there.    They  have  lifted  a  comer  of  the 
curtain  which  conceals  an  unmentionable  trans- 
action,  to  which  these  two  persons  were  parties 
^which  was  heanl  of,  but  not  understood  by 
the  crew — which  was  hugger-muggered  into  a 
settlement  between  them  about  the  time  of 
Spencer's  arrest,  though  originating  tlio  pre- 
ceding  cruise — which  neither  would  explain— 
wliich  no  one  could  name — and  of  which  liejs- 
kill,  the  it,  iermedicte  between  his  rtewarrl  nnd 
the  comnander,  could  know  notliint^  except 
that  it  was  of  a  "delicate  nature,"  and  that  it 
had  been  settled  between  them.    The  first  hint 
of  this  mysterious  transaction  was  in  the  com- 
mander's report — in  his  proud  commendation 
of  this  steward  for  a  pursership  in  the  United 
States  Navy — and  evidently  to  rehabilitate  his 
witness,  and  to  get  a  new  lick  at  Sj'cncer.    The 
hint  runs  thus :  "I  had  a  trifling  diliicult}-,  not 
discreditable  to  his  character,  on  the  previous 
cruise  to  Porto  Rico."    On  the  trial  the  purser 
Ileiskill  was  interrogated  as  to  tlie  nature  of 
this  dilficulty  between  his  subordinate  and  liis 
superior.     To  the  question — "  Did  ho  know  any 
thing,  and  what,  about  a  misunderstandin"  be- 
tween the  steward  and  the  commander  at  Por- 
to llico  ?  "  he  answered,  "  ho  knew  tliore  was  a 
misunderstanding,  which  Wales  told  hira  was 
explained  to  the  satisfactio:!  of  the  commander." 
To  the  further  question,  "  Was  it  of  a  delicate 
nature  ?"  the  answer  was,  ''yes,  sir."    To  tlie 
further  question,  as  to  the  time  when  this  mis- 
understanding was   settled?    the    purser  an- 
swered :  "  I  do  not  know — some  time  since,  I 
believe."     Asked  if  it  was  before  the  arrest! 
he  answers  :  '  1  think  Mr,  Wales  spoke  of  this 
umtter  before  the  arrest."    Pressed  to  tell,  if  it 
was  sliortly  before  the  arrest,  the  pur.'-er  would 
neither  give  a  long  nor  a  short  time,  but  ignored 
the  inquiry  with  the  declaration,  "I  won't  pn;- 
tend  to  flx  ujion  a  time."    AVales  himself  iiitci- 
rogated  before  the  court,  as  to  the  fact  of  this 
misunderstanding,  and  also  as  to  wiiat  itwas? 
admitted   the  fact,  but  refused  its  disckwire, 
His  answer,  as  it  stands  in  the  official  report  of 
the  trial  is :  "I  had  a  difliculty,  but  decline  to 
explain  it.''    And  the  obliging  court  submitted 
to  the  contempt  of  this  answer. 

Left  without  information  in  a  casa  so  myste- 
iious,  and  denied  explanation  from  those  wlic 
could  give  it,  history  can  only  deal  with  tin 
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facts  as  known,  and  with  the  inferences  fairly 
resulting  from  them ;  and,  therefore,  can  only 
say,  that  there  was  an  old  affair  between  the 
commander  and  the  purser's  steward,  originat- 
ing ih  a  previous  voyage,  and  settled  in  this 
one,  and  settled  before  the  arrest  of  midship- 
man Spencer ;  and  secondly,  that  the  aflair  w  as 
of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  to  avoid  explanation 
from  either  party.  Now  the  word  "  delicate  " 
in  this  connection,  implies  something  which  can- 
not be  discussed  without  danger — something 
which  will  not  bear  handling,  or  ciposure — and 
in  which  silence  and  reserve  are  the  only  es- 
capes from  a  detection  worse  than  any  suspi- 
cion. And  thus  stands  before  history  the  in- 
former upon  the  young  Spencer — the  thief  of 
brandies,  the  desperate  villain  according  to 
Lord  Hale's  classification,  and  the  culprit  of 
unmentionable  crime,  according  to  his  own  im- 
plied admission.  Yet  this  man  is  recommended 
for  a  pursership  in  the  United  States  navy,  or  a 
handsome  pecuniary  reward;  while  any  court 
in  Christendom  would  have  committed  him  for 
perjury,  on  his  own  showing,  in  his  swearing 
before  the  court-martial. 

Sergeant  Michael  11.  Garty  is  then  brought 
forward;  thus: 

'•  Of  the  conduct  of  Sergeant  Jlichaol  II.  Gar- 
ty (of  the  marines)  I  will  only  say  it  M-as  wor- 
thy of  the  noble  corps  to  which  he  has  the 
honor  to  belong.  Confined  to  his  hammock 
by  a  malady  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous, 
at  the  moment  when  the  consj)iracy  was  dis- 
covered, ho  rose  upon  his  feet  a  well  man. 
Throughout  the  whole  period,  from  the  day  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  arrest  to  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
and  until  the  removal  of  the  mutineers,  his  con- 
duct was  calm,  steady',  and  soldierlike.  But 
when  Ills  duty  was  done,  and  health  was  no 
lonj^er  indisiiensablo  to  its  pcrfurmancc,  his 
malady  returned  upon  him.  and  he  is  still  in  his 
hammock.  In  view  of  this  fine  conduct,  I  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  Sergeant  Garty  bo 
promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  ma- 
rine corps.  Should  I  pa,ss  without  dishonor 
through  the  ordeal  which  probably  awaits  me, 
and  attain  in  due  time  to  the  command  of  a 
vessel  entitled  to  a  marine  oflicer,  I  ask  no  bet- 
ter fortune  than  to  have  the  services  of  Ser- 
ceaut  Garty  in  that  capacity." 

Now  here  is  something  like  a  miracle.  A 
bedridden  man  to  rise  up  a  well  man  the  mo- 
ment his  country  needed  his  services,  and  to 
amain  a  well  nmr  to  the  last  moment  those 
services  required,  and  then  to  fall  down  a  bed- 
nddon  Jian  again.    Such  a  miracle  implies  a 


divine  interposition  which  could  only  bo  hot 
tomed  on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  intended 
crime,  and  a  special  care  to  prevent  it.  It  ia 
quite  improbable  in  itself,  and  its  verity  entire- 
ly marred  by  answers  of  this  sergeant  to  cer- 
tain questions  before  the  court-martial.  Thus : 
"  When  were  you  on  the  sick  list  in  the  last 
cruise  ?  "  Answer :  "  I  was  twice  on  the  list : 
the  last  time  about  two  days."  Now  these  two 
days  must  be  that  hammock  confinement  from 
the  return  of  the  malady  which  immediately 
ensued  en  the  removal  of  the  mutineers  (the 
twelve  from  the  Somers  to  the  North  Carolina 
guardship  at  New  York),  and  which  seemed  as 
chronic  and  permanent  as  it  was  before  the 
arrest.  Questioned  further,  whether  ho  ''re- 
mained in  his  hammock  the  evening  of  Spen- 
cer's arrest  ?  "  the  answer  is,  "  Yes,  sir :  I  was 
in  and  out  of  it  all  that  night."  So  that  the 
rising  up  a  well  man  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  instantaneous  as  the  commander's  re- 
port would  imply.  The  sergeant  gives  no  ac- 
count of  this  malady  which  confined  him  to  his 
hammock  in  the  marvellous  way  the  commander 
reports.  lie  never  mentioned  it  until  it  was 
dragged  out  of  him  on  cross-examination.  Ho 
was  on  the  sick  list.  That  does  not  imply  bed- 
ridden. Men  arc  put  on  the  sick  list  for  a 
slight  indisposition  :  in  fi\ct,  to  save  them  from 
sickness.  Truth  is,  this  Garty  seerqs  to  have 
been  one  of  the  class  of  which  every  ser\'ico 
contains  some  specimens — scamps  who  have  a 
pain,  and  get  on  the  sick  list  when  duty  runs 
hard  ;  and  who  have  no  pain,  and  get  on  the 
well  list,  as  soon  as  there  is  something  pleasant 
to  do.  In  this  case  the  sergeant  seems  to  have 
had  a  pleasant  occupation  from  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  fulfilled  it,  and  from  the  happj 
relief  which  it  procured  him  from  his  m;>.lady 
as  long  as  it  lasted.  That  occupation  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  bagging  business.  It  was 
he  who  attended  to  the  wearing  and  fitting  of 
the  bags — seeing  that  they  were  punctually  put 
on  when  a  prisoner  was  made,  tightly  tied  over 
the  head  of  nights,  and  snugly  drawn  round  the 
neck  during  the  day.  To  this  was  added  eaves- 
dropping and  delating,  and  swearing  before  all 
the  courts,  and  in  this  style  before  the  council 
of  officers :  "  Thinks  there  are  some  persons  at 
large  that  would  voluntarily  assist  the  p'-isoners 
if  they  had  an  opportunity."— "  Thinks  if  the 
prisoners  were  at  large  the  brig  would  certainly 
bo  in  great  danger."—"  Thinks  there  are  pcf 
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3on8  adrift  yet,  who,  if  opportunity  offered, 
would  rescue  the  prisoners." — "  Thinks  the 
vessel  would  be  safer  if  Cromwell,  Spencer,  and 
Small  were  put  to  death." — "  Thinks  Cromwell 
a  desperate  fellow." — "Thinks  their  object 
(that  of  Cromwell  and  Spencer),  in  taking 
Blavers,  would  bo  to  convert  them  to  their  own 
.use,  and  not  to  suppress  the  slave  trade." 
All  this  was  swearing  like  a  sensible  witness, 
who  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  would  furnish 
it.  It  covered  all  the  desired  points.  More 
arrests  were  wanted  at  that  time  to  justify  the 
hanging  of  the  prisoners  on  hand :  he  thinks 
more  arrests  ought  to  bo  made.  The  fear  of  a 
rescue  was  wanted :  he  thinks  there  will  be  a 
rescue  attempted.  The  execution  of  the  pris- 
oners is  wanted  :  he  thinks  the  vessel  would  be 
safer  if  they  were  all  three  put  to  death.  And 
it  was  for  these  noble  services — bagginf;  pris- 
oners, eavesdropping,  delating,  swearing  to  what 
was  wanted — that  this  sergeant  had  his  marvel- 
lous rise-up  from  a  hammock,  and  was  now 
recommended  for  an  officer  of  marines.  His- 
tory repulses  the  marvel  which  the  comm.inder 
reports.  A  kind  Providence  may  interpose  for 
the  safety  of  men  and  ships,  but  not  through 
an  agent  who  is  to  bag  and  suffocate  innocent 
men — to  eaves-<lrop  and  delate — to  swear  in 
all  places,  and  just  what  was  wanted — all  by 
thoughts,  and  without  any  thing  to  bottom  a 
thought  upon.  Certiinly  this  Sergeant  Garty, 
from  his  stomach  for  swearing,  must  have  some- 
thing in  common,  besides  nativity,  with  Mr. 
Jemmy  O'Brien ;  and,  from  his  alacrity  and 
diligence  in  taking  care  of  prisoners,  would 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  school  of  the  fa- 
mous Major  Sirr,  of  Irish  rebellion  memory. 

Mr.  0.  II.  Perry,  the  commander's  clerk  and 
nephew,  the  same  whose  blunder  in  giving  the 
order  about  the  mast,  occasioned  it  to  break ; 
and,  in  breaking,  to  become  a  sign  of  the  plot- 
ting, mutinj',  and  piracy;  and  the  same  that 
held  the  watch  to  mark  the  ten  mimitcs  that 
Spencer  was  to  live :  this  j'oung  gentleman  was 
not  forgotten,  but  came  In  liberally  for  praise 
and  spoil — the  spoil  of  the  young  man  whose 
niessmato  he  had  been,  against  whom  he  had 
testified,  and  whose  minutes  he  had  counted, 
and  proclaimed  when  out : 

"  If  I  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Navy  Dejwrt- 
ment  to  have  had  any  merit  in  preserving  the 
Somers  from  those  treasonable  toils  by  which 
«ho  had  been  surrounded  since  and  before  her 


departure  from  the  United  States,  I  respectfully 
request  that  it  may  accrue  without  reservation 
for  my  nephew  O.  II.  Perry,  now  clerk  on  board 
the  Somers,  and  that  his  name  may  be  placed 
on  the  register  in  the  name  left  vacant  by  the 
treason  of  Mr.  Spencer.  I  think,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, if  necessary,  might  be  obtained  to  au- 
thorize the  appointment." 

All  these  recommendations  for  reward  and 
promotion,  bespenk  an  obliquity  of  mental 
vision,  equivalent  to  an  aberration  of  the  mind ; 
and  this  last  one,  obliquitous  as  any,  superadds 
an  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  in  demanding 
the  spoil  of  the  slain  for  the  reward  of  a  nephew 
who  had  promoted  the  death  of  which  he  was 
claiming  the  benefit.  The  request  was  revolt- 
ing !  and,  what  is  equallj'  revolting,  it  was 
granted.  But  worse  still.  An  act  of  Congress 
at  that  time  forbid  the  appointment  of  more 
midshipmen,  of  which  there  were  then  too 
many,  rnless  to  fill  vacancies:  hence  the  re- 
quest of  the  commander,  that  his  nephew's 
name  may  take  the  place  in  the  Navy  Register 
of  the  name  left  vacant  by  the  "  treason "  of 
Mr.  Spencer ! 

The  commander,  through  all  his  witnesses, 
ha-1  multiplied  proofs  on  the  attempts  of  Spen- 
cer to  corrupt  the  crew  by  largesses  lavished 
upon  them — such  as  tobacco,  segars,  nuts,  six- 
pences thrown  among  the  boys,  and  two  bank- 
notes given  to  Cromwell  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  send  home  to  his  wife  before  the  bank  failed, 
Now  what  were  the  temptations  on  the  other 
side  ?  What  the  inducements  to  the  witnesses 
and  actors  in  this  foul  business  to  swear  up  to 
the  mark  which  Mackenzie's  acquittal  and  their 
promotion  required '{  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  the  historian,  here  present  them- 
selves as  those  of  an  experienced  man  speaking 
with  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  acquaintance 
with  human  nature ; 

"  While  on  this  point  wo  will  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  temptations  that  were  thus  incon- 
siderately placed  before  the  minds  of  these  men 
— what  preferment  they  had  reason  to  hope 
would  be  accorded  to  them  should  Mackenzie's 
conduct  be  apprr.od.  viz.:  Garty,  from  the 
ranks,  to  be  an  ofllcer,  with  twenty-fivo  dollars 
per  month,  and  fifty  cents  per  diem  rations: 
and  the  prospect  of  promotion.  Wales,  from 
purser's  steward,  at  i.ighteen  dollars  a  inontli, 
to  quarter-deck  rrnk,  and  fifteen  hundred  dol-. 
lars  jier  annum.  Browning,  Collin.s,  and  Stew- 
art, petty  oflicors,  at  nineteen  dollars  a  month 
to  be  boatswains,  with  seven  hundred  dollars 
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per  annum.  King,  Anderson,  and  Rogers,  pet- 
ty offlcers,  at  nineteen  dollars  a  month,  to  ))e 
gunners,  at  seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
Dickinson,  petty  officer,  at  nineteen  dollars  a 
month,  to  be  carpenter,  with  seven  hundred 
dollars  per  annum." 

Such  was  the  list  of  temptations  placed  beforo 
the  witnesses  by  Commander  Mackenzie,  and 
which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  suppose 
were  without  their  influence  on  most  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  commander  could  not  close  his  list  of 
recommendations  for  reward  without  saying 
something  of  himself.  He  asked  for  notliing 
Bpecifically,  but  expected  approbation,  and 
looked  forward  to  regular  promotion,  while 
gratified  at  the  promotions  which  his  subordi- 
nates should  receive,  and  which  would  redound 
to  his  own  honor.  He  did  not  ask  for  a  court 
of  inquiry,  or  a  court-martial,  but  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend, and  to  deprecate  them.  The  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Navy  immediately  ordered  a  court  of 
Inquiry — a  court  of  three  officers  to  report  upon 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  give  their  opinion. 
There  was  no  propriety  in  this  proceeding. 
The  facts  were  admitted,  and  the  law  fixed  their 
character.  Three  prisoners  had  been  hanged 
without  trial,  and  the  law  holds  that  to  be 
murder  until  redujcd  by  a  judicial  trial  to  a 
lower  degree  of  oflence — to  manslaughter,  ex- 
cusable, or  justifiable  homicide.  The  finding 
of  the  court  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mander; and  unless  this  finding  and  opinion 
were  disapproved  by  the  President,  no  further 
military  proceeding  should  be  had — no  court- 
martial  ordered — the  object  of  the  inquiry  be- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  there  was  necessity 
for  one.  The  necessity  being  negatived,  and 
that  opinion  approved  by  the  President,  there 
was  no  military  rule  of  action  which  could  go 
on  to  a  court-martial :  to  the  general  astonish- 
ment such  a  court  was  immediately  ordered — 
and  afsemblcd  with  such  precipitation  that  the 
judge  advocate  was  in  no  condition  to  go  on 
with  the  trial ;  and,  up  to  the  third  day  of  Ha 
sitting,  was  without  the  means  of  proceeding 
with  the  prosecution ;  and  for  his  justification 
in  not  being  able  to  go  on,  and  in  asking  some 
delay,  the  judge  advocate,  Wm.  H.  Norrls,  Esq., 
of  Baltimore,  submitted  to  the  court  this  state- 
ment in  writing : 

"  The  judge  advocate  states  to  the  court  that 
he  has  not  been  furnished  by  the  department, 


as  yet,  with  any  Ust  of  witncsseB  on  the  part 
of  the  government :  that  he  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  any  of  the  witnesses, 
of  whose  names  ho  is  even  entirely  ignorant 
evnept  by  rumor  in  respect  to  a  few  of  them  j 
and  that,  therefore,  he  would  need  time  to  pre- 
pare the  case  by  conversation  with  the  officer! 
and  crew  of  the  brig  Somers,  before  he  can  com- 
mence the  case  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  judge  advocate  has  issued  two  subpoenas, 
duces  tecum,  for  the  record  in  the  case  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  into  the  alleged  mutiny,  which 
have  not  yet  been  returned,  and  by  which  re- 
cord he  could  have  been  notified  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  facts  to  constitute  the  case  of  the 
government." 

The  judge  advocate  then  begged  a  delay, 
which  was  granted,  until  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  day.  Here  then  was  a  precipitation,  un- 
heard of  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  idea  of  any  real  prosecu- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  precipitancy  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  inquiry,  as  the  public  interest 
requires  the  administration  of  justice  to  be  fair 
and  impartial.  The  cause  of  it  then  was  this : 
The  widow  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
his  last  dying  message,  that  he  was  innocent, 
undertook  to  have  Mackenzie  prosecuted  before 
the  civil  tribunals  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. She  made  three  attempts,  all  in  vain. 
One  judge,  to  whom  an  application  for  a  war- 
rant was  made,  declined  to  grant  it,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
other  matters  to  attend  to  that  case — giving  a 
written  answer  to  that  cfiect.  A  commissioner 
of  the  United  States,  appointed  to  issue  war- 
rants in  all  criminal  cases,  refused  one  in  this 
case,  because,  as  ho  alleged,  he  had  no  authori- 
ty to  act  in  a  military  case.  The  attempt  was 
then  made  in  the  United  States  district  court. 
New  York,  to  get  the  Grand  Jury  to  find  an 
indictment :  the  court  instructed  the  jury  that 
it  was  not  competent  for  a  civil  tribunal  to  in- 
terfere with  matters  which  were  depending  be- 
fore a  naval  tribunal :  in  consequence  of  which 
instruction  the  bill  was  ignored.  Upon  this 
instruction  of  the  court  the  historian,  Cooper, 
well  remarks :  "  That  after  examining  the  sub- 
ject at  some  lenj^th,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
case  belonged  exclusively  to  the  civil  tribunals." 
Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  Mackenzie  was 
run  so  precipitately  beforo  the  court-martiaL 
It  was  to  shelter  him  by  an  acquittal  there : 
and  so  apprehensive  was  he  of  being  got  hold 
of  by  some  civil  tribunal,  before  the  court-mar- 
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tial  could  be  organized,  that  ho  pasP'^'l  the  in- 
tervening days  between  tho  two  Luuils"in  a 
bailiwick  where  the  ordinary  criminal  process 
soiild  not  reach  him.'' — (Cooper's  Review  of 
the  Trial.)  When  the  trial  ...fi..  iliy  ramo  on, 
the  judge  advocate  was  n  kv'  a.  hnjA  oil"  as  he 
was  the  first  daj'.  lie  had  list  of  witnesses. 
They  were  Mackenzic^'s  officers — and  refused  to 
converse  with  him  i  ■.  the  nature  of  tl..  .:•  testi- 
mony. IIo  stated  their  n  ';i.sal  to  the  court — 
declared  himself  without  knowledge  to  conduct 
the  case — and  likened  himself  to  a  new  comer 
In  a  house,  having  a  Vmnch  of  keys  given  to 
him,  without  infonnation  of  the  lock  to  which 
each  belonged — so  that  ho  must  try  every  lock 
with  every  key  before  ho  could  iind  out  the 
fight  one. 

The  hurried  assemblage  of  the  court  being 
(ihown,  its  composition  becomes  a  fuir  subject 
of  inquiry.  The  record  shows  that  three  offi- 
cers were '-xu-scd  from  serving  on  their  own 
application  after  being  detailed  as  members  of 
tho  court ;  and  the  information  of  the  day  made 
known  that  another  was  excused  before  he  was 
officially  dctaikd.  The  same  history  of  tho  day 
informs  tluit  these  four  avoided  the  service  be- 
cause they  had  opinions  against  the  accused. 
That  was  all  right  in  them.  JIackenzie  was 
entitled  to  an  impartial  trial,  although  he  al- 
lowed his  vict  -us  no  trial  at  all.  But  how  was 
it  on  the  other  side  ?  any  one  excused  there  for 
opinions  in  favor  of  the  accused  ?  None  !  and 
history  said  there  were  members  on  the  court 
strongly  in  favor  of  him — as  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  too  visiblj'  prove.  Engaged  in  tho 
case  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  the  judge  advo- 
cate confined  himself  to  tho  testimony  of  one 
witness,  merely  proving  tho  hanging  without 
trial ;  and  then  left  the  fleld  to  tho  accused.  It 
was  occupied  in  great  force — a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  all  the  reports  of  Mackenzie  himself, 
all  the  statements  before  the  council  of  officers 
— all  sorts  of  illegal,  irrelevant,  impertinent  or 
frivolous  testimony — every  thing  that  could  be 
found  against  the  dead  since  their  death,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  before — assumption  or  assertion  of 
any  fact  or  inference  wanted — questions  put  not 
only  leading  to  the  answer  wanted,  but  affirming 
the  fact  wanted — all  tho  persons  served  as  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  agents  o"^^  instruments  in 
the  murders — Mackenzie  himself  submitting  his 
own  statements  before  the  court :  such  was  the 
trial !  and  the  issue  was  conformable  to  such  a 


fan  ■  .<>  of  illegalities,  absurdities,  frivolities,  im. 
perl.nenccs  and  wickednesses,     lie  was  acquit- 
ted ;  but  in  the  lowest  form  of  acquittal  knowii 
to  court-martial   proceedings.     ''Not  proven" 
w  a-  the  equivocal  mode  of  saying  "  not  guilty ; " 
three  members  of  the  court  wore  in  favor  of 
conviction  for  murder.    The  finding     as  barely 
permitted  to  stand  by  the  President.    To  ni  ■ 
prove,  or  disprove  court-martial  procecdinj^s  is 
the  regular  course:  the  Presidei.'  did  neither. 
'1"  ■  ofllcial   promulgation  of  tho  proce(iiiii.>3 
wc  und  up  with  this  unusual  and  equivocal  sanc- 
tion :  "  As  these  chn  rges  involved  the  life  of  tlio 
accused,  and  as  the  finding  is  in  his  favor,  Lc  u 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  as  in  the  analogous 
case  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  before  a  civil 
court,  and  there  is  no  power  which  can  consti- 
tutionally deprive  him  of   that  benefit.     The 
finding,  therefore,  is  simply  confirmed,  and  car- 
ried into  effect  without  any  expres-ion  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the 
President :  no  sach  expression  bemg  necessary." 
No  acquittal  could  be  of  lower  order,  >it  less 
honorable.    The  trial  continued  two  months ; 
and  that  long  time  was  chiefly  monopolized  l 
the  defence,  which  became  in  flict  a  trial  of  ti. 
dead — who,  having  no  trial  while  alive,  had  a: 
ample  one  of  sixty  days  after  their  deaths.    Of 
course  they  were  convicted — the  dead  and  th« 
absent  being  always  in  the  wrong.    At  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  two  eminent  couc- 
sel  of  New  York — Messrs.  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
and  Charles  O'Connor,  Esqs., — applied  to  tho 
court  at  the  instance  of  the  father  of  the  3  oimg 
Spencer  to  be  allowed  to  sit  by,  and  put  ques- 
tions approved  by  the  court ;  and  ofl'cr  sugges- 
tions and  comments  on  the  testimony  when  it 
was  concluded.    This  request  was  entered  on 
the  minutes,  and  refused.    So  that  at  the  ionj 
post  mortem  trial  which  was  given  to  the  boy 
after  his  death,  the  father  was  not  iillowed  to 
ask  one  question  in  favor  of  his  son. 

And  heri'  two  remarks  require  to  be  made— 
— first,  as  to  that  faithful  promise  of  the  Com- 
mander JIackenzie  to  send  to  his  parents  the 
dying  message  of  the  young  Spencer:  not  a 
word  was  ever  sent !  all  was  sent  to  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  newspapers !  and  tlie 
"  faithful  promise,"  and  the  u)Oving  ajipcal  to 
the  "  feelings  of  nature,"  turn  out  to  have  ken 
a  mere  device  to  get  a  chance  to  make  a  report 
to  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Navy  of  confessiins  •^ 
justify  the  previous  condemnation  and  tiie  yif 
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determined  banging.  Secondly :  That  the  Sec- 
retary despatched  a  man-of-war  immediately  on 
the  return  of  Mackenzie  to  the  Islo  of  Pines, 
to  capture  the  confederate  pirates  (according  to 
Wales's  testimony),  who  were  waiting  there  for 
the  j'oung  Spencer  and  the  Somers.  A  bootless 
enand.  The  island  was  found,  and  the  pines  ; 
but  no  pirates !  nor  news  of  any  for  near  twenty 
years  !  Thus  failed  the  indispensable  point  in 
the  whole  piratical  plot:  but  without  balking  in 
the  least  depree  the  raging  current  of  universal 
belief. 

The  tiial  (  m  being  over,  and  he 

acquitted,  thi  '     rest  of  the  implicated 

crew — ti  f  tv.  in  irons — would 

atul'all.^    'on  o  court  remained  in 

session  fi     til  , . -,o.     The  Secret? ry  of  the 

Navy  had  uritii  i;  to  the  judge  advocate  to  pro- 
ceed against  such  of  them  as  he  thouprlit  proper: 
thejudgo  advocate  referred  that  question  to  Jlac- 
kenzie,  giving  him  the  option  to  choose  any  one 
he  pleased  to  carry  on  the  prosecutions.    He 
chose  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  who  had  been 
his  own  counsel  on  his  trial.    Mackenzie  was 
acquitted  on  the  28th  of  March :  the  court  rc- 
maJnt'd  in  session  until  the  1st  of  April:  the 
judge  advocate  heard  nothing  from  Mackenzie 
with  respect  to  the  prosecutions.    On  that  day 
Mackenzie  not  being  present,  ho  was  sent  for. 
He  was  not  to  be  found !  and  the  provost  mar- 
shal ascertained  that  he  had  gone  to  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  thirty  miWs  off.     This 
was  an  fibandonment  of  the  prosecutions,  and  in 
a  v  rv  untViilitary  way — by  running  away  from 
thiiii,  and  saying  nothing  to  any  body.     The 
court  was  then  dissolved — the  prisoners  re- 
leased— and  the  innocence  of  the  twelve  stood 
confessed  by  the  recreancy  of  their  fugitive  pro- 
secutor.   It  was  a  confession  of  the  innocence  of 
Spencer,  Small,  and  Cromwell ;  for  he  was  tried 
for  the  three  murders  together.    The  trial  of 
Mackenzie  had  been  their  acquittal  in  the  eyes 
of  persons  accustomed  to  analyze  evidence,  and 
to  detect  perjuries  in  made-up  stories.    But  the 
masses  could  form  no  such  analysis.     With 
them  the  confessions  were  conclusive,  though 
invalidated  by  contradictions,  and  obtained,  if 
obtained  at  all,  under  a  retinement  of  terror  and 
oiipression  which  has  no  parallel  on  the  deck  of 
a  pirate.    When  has  such  a  machinery  of  terror 
been  contrived  to  shock  and  tonuro  a  helpless 
Tictim  1    Sudden  annunciation  of  death  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  to  take  life :  ten  minutes 


allowed  to  live,  and  these  ten  minutes  taken  up 
with  interruptions.  An  imp  of  darkness  in  the 
shape  of  a  naval  ofiBcer  in  full  uniform,  squat 
down  at  his  side,  writing  and  whispering ;  and 
evidently  making  out  a  tale  which  was  to  mur^ 
der  the  character  in  order  to  justify  the  nmrder 
of  the  body.  Commander  Mackenzie  had  once 
lived  a  year  in  Spain,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  its 
manners  and  customs,  as  a  "  Young  American." 
lie  must  have  read  of  the  trru  r""  iu  which  con- 
fessions were  obtained  in  ■■}:■■-  I'u.  "eons  of  the 
Inquisition.  If  he  had,  'i,'  ■  ■•(•.vriM  himself  an 
apt  scholar ;  if  not,  L  -Jowi'  i  :i  pf  lius  for  the 
business  from  which  li.e  I'nmilr^  j  of  the  Holy 
Office  might  have  taken  instruction. 

Spencer's  real  design  was  clearly  deducible 
even  from  the  tenors  of  the  vile  swearing  against 
him.  lie  meant  to  quit  the  navj-  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  obtain  a  vessel  in  some 
way,  and  go  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
— to  lead  some  wild  life  there ;  but  not  pirati- 
cal, as  there  is  neither  prey  nor  shelter  for 
pirates  in  that  quarter.  This  he  was  often  say- 
ing to  the  crew,  and  to  this  his  list  of  names  re- 
ferred— mixed  up  with  foolish  and  even  vicious 
talk  about  piracy.  Ilis  first  and  his  lust  answer 
was  the  same — that  it  was  all  a  joke.  The  an- 
swer of  Small  was  the  same  when  he  was  ar- 
rested; and  it  was  well  brought  out  by  the 
judge  advocate  in  incessant  questions  during 
the  two  months'  trial,  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle soul  of  the  crew,  except  Wales,  that  ever 
heard  Spencer  mention  one  word  about  mutiny  \ 
and  not  one,  inclusive  of  Wales,  that  ever  heard 
one  man  of  the  vessel  speak  of  a  rescue  of  the 
prisoners.  Remaining  long  in  command  of  the 
vessel  as  Slackcnzie  did,  and  with  all  his  power 
to  punish  or  reward,  and  allowed  as  he  was  to 
bring  forward  all  that  lie  was  able  to  find  since 
the  deaths  of  the  men,  yet  he  could  not  find  one 
man  to  swear  to  these  essential  pnints ;  so  that 
in  a  crew  steeped  in  mutiny,  there  was  not  a 
soul  that  had  hcttrd  of  it !  in  a  crew  determined 
upon  a  rescue  of  prisoners,  there  was  not  one 
that  ever  heard  the  word  pronounced.  The 
state  of  the  brig,  after  the  arrests,  was  that  of 
crazy  cowardice  and  insane  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  officers — of  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  crew.  Armed  with 
"cvolvers,  cutlasses  and  swords,  the  ofliccra 
prowled  through  the  vessel,  ready  to  shoot  any 
one  that  gave  them  a  fright— the  weapon  gene- 
rally cocked  for  instant  work.    Besides  the  ofB- 
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oers,  low  wretches,  m  Wales  and  Garty,  were 
armed  in  the  same  way,  w^.th  the  same  snm- 
mary  power  over  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
crew.  The  vessel  was  turned  into  a  laboratory 
of  spies,  informers,  eavesdroppers  and  delators. 
Every  word,  look,  sign,  movement,  on  the  part 
of  the  crew,  was  equally  a  proof  of  guilt.  If  the 
men  were  quick  about  their  duty,  it  was  to 
cover  up  their  guilt:  if  slow,  it  was  to  defy  the 
ofBcers.  If  they  talked  loud,  it  was  insolence : 
if  low,  it  w&s  plotting.  If  collected  in  knots,  it 
was  to  be  ready  to  make  a  rush  at  the  vessel : 
if  keeping  single  and  silent,  it  was  because, 
knowing  their  guilt,  they  feigned  aversion  to 
escape  suspicion.  Belief  was  all  that  was 
wanted  from  any  delator.  Belief,  without  a 
circumstance  to  found  it  upon,  and  even  con- 
trary to  circumstances,  was  accepted  as  full 
legal  evidence.  Arrests  were  multiplied,  to  ex- 
cite terror,  and  to  justify  murder.  The  awe- 
stricken  crew,  consisting  four-fifths  of  apprentice 
boys,  was  paralyzed  into  dead  silence  and  ab- 
ject submission.  Every  arrest  was  made  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  prisoners  were  ironed  and 
bagged  as  mere  animals.  No  one  could  show 
pity,  much  less  friendship.  No  one  could  extend 
a  comfort,  much  less  give  assistance.  Armed 
sentries  stood  over  them,  day  and  night,  to 
shoot  both  parties  for  the  slightest  sign  of  in- 
telligence— and  always  to  shoot  the  prisoner 
first.  What  Paris  was  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Belgn  of  Terror,  the  United  States  brig  Somers 
was  during  the  terrible  week  from  the  arrest  to 
the  hanging  of  Spencer. 

Analogous  to  the  casq  of  Commander  Mac- 
kenzie was  that  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wall,  of 
the  British  service,  Governor  of  Qoree  on  the 
coast  of  Africa — the  circumstances  quite  paral- 
lel, and  where  they  difier,  the  difference  in  favor 
of  Wall — but  the  conclusion  widely  difibrent. 
Governor  Wall  fancied  there  was  a  mutiny  in 
the  garrison,  the  one  half  (of  150)  engaged  in 
it,  and  one  Armstrong  and  two  others,  leaders  in 
It.  He  ordered  the  "  long  roll "  to  be  beat — 
which  brings  the  men,  without  arms,  mto  line 
on  the  parade,  He  conversed  a  few  minutes 
with  the  ofBcers,  out  of  hearing  of  the  naen, 
then  ordered  the  line  to  form  circle,  a  cannon  to 
bo  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  three  men  tied 
upon  it,  and  receive  800  blows  each  with  an 
inch  thick  rope.  It  was  not  his  intent  to  kill 
them,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  garrison,  as  in  all 
cases  of  severe  punishment,  was  ordered  to  at- 


tend, and  observe  it:  which  he  did,  saying  no- 
thing :  the  three  men  died  within  a  week.    This 
was  in  the  year  1782.    Wall  came  home — was 
arrested  (by  the  civil  authority),  broke  custody 
and  fled — was  gone  twenty  years,  and  seized 
again  by  the  civil  authority  on  his  return  to 
England.     The  trial  took  place  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  the  prisoner  easily  proved  up  a 
complete  case  of  mutiny,  seventy  or  eighty  men, 
assembled  in  open  day  before  the  governor's  quar- 
ters, defying  authority,  clamoring  for  supposed 
rights,  and  cursing  and  damning.    The  full  case 
was  sworn  up,  and  by  many  witnesses;  but  the 
attorney-general,  Sir  Edward  Law  (afterwards 
Lord  EUenborough),  and  the  solicitor-general, 
Mr.  Percival   (afterwards  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
easily  took  the  made-up  stories  to  pieces,  and 
left  the  governor  nakedly  exposed,  a  false  ac- 
cuser of  the  dead,  after  having  been  the  foul 
murderer    of  the    innocent.      It    was  to  no 
purpose  that  he  plead,  that  the  punishment 
was  not  intended  to  kill :  it  was  answered  tliat 
it  was  sufficient  that  it  was  likely  to  kill,  and 
did  kill.    To  no  purpose  that  he  proved  by  the 
surgeon  that  he  stood  by,  as  the  regulations 
required,  to  judge  the  punishment,  and  said 
nothing:   the  eminent   counsel   proved   upon 
him,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  he  was  a  young 
booby,  too  silly  to  know  the  diflfercnco  between 
a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  which  cut  the  skin,  and  an 
inch  rope,  which  bruised  to  the  vitals.    The 
Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald,  charged  the  jury 
that  if  there  was  no  mutiny,  it  was  murder; 
and  if  there  was  mutiny,  and  no  trial,  ii  was 
murder.    On  this  latter  point,  ho  said  to  the 
jury:    "  Jf  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  vai 
a  mutiny,  you  are  then  to  consider  the  degree 
of  it,  and  whether  there  was  as  much  attention 
paid  to  the  interest  of  the  person  accused  a» 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  woidd  admit,  6y 
properly  advising  him,  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself  if  he  could!' 
The  governor  was  only  tried  in  one  case,  found 
guilty,  hanged  within  eight  days,  and  his  body, 
like  that  of  any  other  mui-derer,  delivered  up  to 
the  surgeons  for  dissection — the  King  on  appli- 
cation, first  for  pardon,  then  for  longer  respite, 
and  last  for  remission  of  the  anatomization,  re- 
fusing any  favor,  upon  the  ground  that  it  wa8 
worse  than  any  common  murder— being  done 
by  a  man  in  authority,  far  fVom  the  eye  of  tiio 
government,  on  helpless  people  subject  to  hU 
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power,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect,  and 
to  defend  from  oppression.  It  is  a  case — a  com- 
mon one  in  England  since  the  judges  became  in- 
dependent of  the  crown — which  does  honor  to 
British  administration  of  justice:  and,  if  any 
one  wishes  to  view  the  extremes  of  judicial  ex- 
hibitions —  legality,  regularity,  impartiality, 
knowledge- of  the  law,  promptitude  on  one  hand, 
and  the  reverse  of  it  all  on  the  other — let  them 
look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  one-day  trial  of 
Governor  Wall  before  a  British  civil  court,  and 
the  two  months'  trial  of  Commander  Mackenzie 
before  an  American  naval  court-martial.  But  the 
comparison  would  not  bo  entirely  fair.  Courts- 
martial,  both  of  army  and  niivy,  since  the  trial  of 
Admiral  Byng  in  England  to  Commodore  Porter, 
Commander  Mackenzie,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Fremont  in  the  United  States,  have  been  ma- 
chines in  the  hands  of  the  government  (where 
it  took  an  iatcrcst  in  the  event),  to  acquit,  or 
convict :  and  has  rarely  disappointed  the  inten- 
tion. Cooper  proposes,  in  view  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  military  courts  for  judicial  investigation, 
that  they  be  stripped  of  all  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases :  and  his  opinion  strongly  addresses  itself 
to  the  legislative  authority. 

Commander  Mackenzie  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  authorities :  he  had  been  complimented  by 
a  body  of  eminent  merchants :  he  had  been  ap- 
plauded by  the  press :  he  had  been  encomiasti- 
cally  reviewed  in  a  high  literary  periodical.  The 
loud  public  voice  was  for  him :  but  there  was  a 
small  inward  monitor,  whose  still  and  sinister 
whisperings  went  cutting  through  the  soul.  The 
acquitted  nud  applauded  man  withdrew  to  a 
lonely  rctrtat,  oppressed  vrith  glooin  and  melan- 
choUy,  visible  only  to  a  few,  and  was  only  roused 
from  his  depression  to  give  signs  of  a  diseased 
mind.  It  was  five  years  after  the  event,  and 
(luring  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  admiristra- 
tion  had  conceived  the  idea  of  procuring  peace 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Santa  Anna- 
then  an  exile  at  Havana ;  and  who  was  to  be 
returned  to  his  country  upon  some  arrangement 
of  the  American  government.  This  writer  going 
to  see  the  President  (Mr.  Polk)  some  day  about 
tliis  time,  mentioned  to  him  a  visit  from  Com- 
mander Slidell  Mackenzie  to  this  exiled  chief. 
The  President  was  startled,  and  asked  how  this 
»mB  to  be  known  to  me.  I  told  him  I  read  it 
in  the  Spanish  newspapers.  He  said  it  was  all 
» profound  secret,  confined  to  his  cabinet.  The 
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case  was  this :  a  secret  mission  to  Santa  Annq 
was  resolved  upon :  and  the  facile  Mr.  Buchaa« 
an.  Secretary  of  State,  dominated  by  the  re- 
presentative Slidell  (brother  to  the  commander), 
accepted  this  brother  for  the  place.  Now  the 
views  of  the  two  parties  were  diametrically  op- 
posite. One  wanted  secrecy — the  other  noto- 
riety. Restoration  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  coun- 
try, upon  an  agreement,  and  without  being  seen 
in  the  transaction,  was  the  object  of  tbe  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  required  secrecy :  removal  from 
under  a  cloud,  restoration  to  public  view,  re- 
habilitation by  some  mark  of  public  distinction, 
was  the  object  of  the  Slidells ;  and  that  required 
notoriety :  and  the  game  being  in  their  hands, 
they  played  it  accordingly.  Arriving  at  Ha- 
ana,  the  secret  minister  put  on  the  full  uni- 
form of  an  American  naval  ofiicer,  entered  an 
open  volante,  and  driving  through  the  principal 
streets  at  high  noon,  proceeded  to  the  suburban 
residence  of  the  exiled  dictator.  Admitted  to 
a  private  interview  (for  ho  spoke  Spanish, 
learnt  in  Spain),  the  plumed  and  decorated  officer 
made  known  his  secret  business.  Santa  Anna 
was  amazed,  but  not  disconcerted.  He  saw  the 
folly  and  the  danger  of  the  proceeding,  eschewed 
blunt  overture,  and  got  rid  of  his  queer  visitor  in 
the  shortest  time,  and  the  civilest  phrases  which 
Spanish  decorum  would  admit.  The  repelled 
minister  gone,  Santa  Anna  called  back  his  secre< 
tary,  exclaiming  as  he  entered — "  Porque  ei 
Presidenle  me  ha  enviado  este  ionto  ? " 
(Why  has  the  President  sent  mo  this  fool  ?) 
It  was  not  until  afterwards,  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  sounder  head,  that  the  mode 
of  the  dictator's  return  was  arranged  :  and  the 
folly  which  Mackenzie  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  crazy  and  preposterous 
conceptions  on  board  the  Somers. 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  tragedy 
of  the  Somers.  The  .hief  in  that  black  and 
bloody  drama  (unless  Wales  is  to  be  considered 
the  master-spirit,  and  the  commander  and  lieu- 
tenant only  his  instruments)  has  gone  to  his 
long  account.  Some  others,  concerned  with 
him,  have  past^ed  away.  The  vessel  itself,  beai-- 
ing  a  name  illuutrious  in  tho  navy  annals,  has 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  tho  sea — foundermg  un 
seen — ^and  going  down  with  all  on  board ;  tho 
circling  waves  closing  over  the  heads  of  the 
doo'nod  mass,  and  hiding  all  from  the  light  of 
He. .  N  .1  ijeforo  thoy  were  dead.    And  the  mind 
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of  seamen,  prone  to  belief  in  portents,  prodigies, 
signs  and  judgments,  refer  the  hapless  fate  of 
the  vessel  to  the  innocent  blood  which  had  been 
shed  upon  her. 

History  feels  it  to  be  a  debt  of  duty  to  examine 
this  transaction  to  the  bottom,  and  to  judge  it 
closely — ^not  with  a  view  to  affect  individuals, 
but  to  relieve  national  character  from  a  foul  im- 
putation. It  was  the  crime  of  individuals :  it 
was  made  national.  The  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  lenity  of  the  court,  the  evasions 
of  the  judiciary,  and  the  general  approving  voice, 
made  a  nation's  offence  out  of  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals,  and  brought  reproach  upon 
the  American  name.  All  Christendom  recoiled 
with  horror  from  the  atrocious  deed :  all  friends 
to  America  beheld  with  grief  and  amazement 
the  national  assumption  of  such  a  crime.  Co- 
temporary  with  the  event,  and  its  close  ob- 
server, the  writer  of  this  View  finds  confirmed 
now,  upoii  the  fullest  examination,  the  severe 
judgment  which  he  formed  upon  it  at  the  time. 

The  naval  historian,  Fenimoro  Cooper  (who 
himself  had  been  a  naval  officer),  wrote  a  clear 
exposure  of  all  the  delusion,  falsehood,  and 
wickedness  of  this  imputed  mutiny,  and  of  the 
mockery  of  the  court-martial  trial  of  Macken- 
cie :  but  imavailing  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
public  yiind,  and  impotent  against  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  the  public  press  which  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  dead.  From  that  publication, 
and  the  ofiScial  record  of  the  trial,  this  view  of 
(ho  transaction  is  made  up. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

EETIBEMENT  OP   MR.   WEBSTER  FROM   ME.  TX- 
LEB'8  CABINET. 

Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  as  adopted  from  President 
Harrison,  in  April  1841,  had  broken  up,  as  be- 
fore related,  in  September  of  the  same  year — 
Mr.  Webster  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main, although  ho  had  agreed  to  go  out  with 
the  rest,  and  his  friends  thought  he  should  have 
done  so.  His  remaining  was  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  with  Mr.  Tyler,  abandoned 
by  all  the  rest,  and  for  such  reasons  as  they 
published.  He  had  remained  with  Mr.  Tyler 
until  tho  spring  of  the  year  1843,  when  the 


progress  of  the  Texas  annexation  scheme,  car- 
ried on  privately,  not  to  say  clandestinely,  had 
reached  a  point  to  take  an  ofQcial  form,  and  to 
become  the  subject  of  government  negotiation 
though  still  secret.    Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of 
State,  was  an  obstacle  to  that  negotiation.    He 
could  not  even  be  trusted  with  the  secret,  much 
less  with  tho  conduct  of  the  negotiations.    How 
to  get  rid  of  him  was  a  question  of  some  deli- 
cacy.   Abrupt  dismission  would  have  revolted 
his  friends.    Voluntary  resignation  was  not  to 
be  expected,  for  he  liked  the  place  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  had  remtuned  in  it  against  tlie 
wishes  of  his  friends.    Still  he  must  be  got  rid 
of.    A  middlo   course   was    fallen   upon— the 
same  which  had  been  practised  with  others  in 
1841 — that  of  compelling  a  resignation.  ,SIr. 
Tvler  became  reserved  and  indifferent  to  him. 
Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Upshur,  with  whom  he 
had  but  few  afSnities,  took  but  little  pains  to 
conceal  their  distaste  to  him.    It  was  evident 
to  him  when  the  cabinet  met,  that  he  was  one 
too  many ;  and  reserve  and  distrust  was  visible 
both  in  the  President  and  the  Virginia  part  of 
his  cabinet.    Mr.  Webster  felt  it,  and  named  it 
to  some  friends.    They  said,  resign !    He  did 
so ;  and  the  resignation  was  accepted  with  sn 
alacrity  which  showtJ  that  it  was  waited  for. 
Mr.  Upshur  took  his  place,  and  quickly  the 
Texas  negotiation  became  ofQcial,  though  still 
private;  and  in  this  appointment,  and  imme- 
diate opening  of  the  Texas  negotiation,  stood 
confessed,  the  true  reason  for  getting  rid  of  Mr. 
Webster. 


CHAPTER  CXXV. 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  n.  CRAWFOKD. 

He  was  among  the  few  men  of  fame  that  I  hate 
seen,  that  aggrandized  on  the  approach— that 
having  the  reputation  of  a  great  man,  hxsm 
greater,  as  he  was  more  closely  examined. 
There  was  every  thing  about  him  to  impress 
the  beholder  favorably  and  grandly— in  stature, 
"  a  head  and  shoulders  "  above  tho  common  mce 
of  men,  justly  proportioned,  open  countenance. 
manly  features,  ready  and  impressive  conversi- 
tion,  frank  and  cordial  manners.  1  saw  him  foi 
the  first  time  m  1820,  when  he  was  amcmboi 
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of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet — ^when  the  array  of 
eminent  men  was  thick — when  historic  names 
of  the  expiring  generation  were  still  on  the  pub- 
lic theatre,  and  many  of  the  new  generation  (to 
become  historic)  were  entering  upon  it :  and  he 
Eeemed  to  compare  favorably  with  the  foremost. 
And  that  was  the  judgment  of  ethers.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  deferred  to  generally,  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  the  first  of  the  new  men  who 
were  to  become  President.  3Ir.  Monroe,  the 
last  of  the  revolutionary  stock,  was  passing  off: 
Mr.  Crawford  was  his  assumed  successor.  Had 
the  election  come  on  one  term  sooner,  ho  would 
have  been  the  selected  man :  but  his  very  emi- 
nence became  fatal  to  him.  He  was  formidable 
to  all  the  candidates,  and  all  combined  against 
lum.  .  He  was  pulled  down  in  1824 ;  but  at  an 
age,  with  an  energy,  a  will,  a  talent  and  forcu 
of  character,  which  would  have  brought  him  up 
within  a  few  years,  if  a  foe  more  potent  than 
political  combinations  had  not  fallen  upon  him : 
he  was  struck  with  paralysis  before  the  canvass 
was  over,  but  still  received  an  honorable  vote, 
and  among  such  competitors  as  Jackson,  Adams, 
and  Clay.  But  his  career  was  closed  as  a  na- 
tional man,  and  State  appointments  only  at- 
tended him  during  tho  remaining  years  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  Crawford  served  in  the  Senate  during 
Mr.  Madison's  administration,  ^nd  was  the  con- 
spicuous mark  in  that  body,  then  pre-eminent 
for  its  able  men.  He  had  a  copious,  ready  and 
powerful  elocution — spoke  forcibly  and  to  the 
point— was  the  Ajax  of  the  administration,  and 
ac  such,  had  constantly  on  his  hands  the  splen- 
,  did  array  of  federal  gentlemen  who  then  held 
divided  empire  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Sena- 
torial debate  was  of  high  order  then — a  rival- 
Bhip  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  of  talent :  end  the 
feelmg  of  respect  for  him  was  not  less  in  the 
embattled  phalanx  of  opposition,  than  in  the 
admiring  ranks  of  his  own  party.  Ho  was  in- 
valuable in  the  Senate,  but  the  state  of  Europe — 
then  convulsed  with  the  approaching  downfall 
of  the  Great  Emperor — oupown  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  combi- 
nations which  might  be  formed — all  required  a 
man  of  head  and  nerve — of  mind  and  will,  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  French  Court : 
snd  Mr.  Crawford  was  selected  for  the  arduous 
post  He  told  Mr.  Madison  that  the  Senate 
would  be  lost  if  he  left  it  (and  it  was)  ;  but  a 
sropcr  representative  in  France  in  that  critical 


juncture  of  Europe,  was  an  overpowering  con- 
sideration— and  he  went.  Great  events  took 
place  while  he  was  there.  l!he  Great  Emperor 
fell :  the  Bourbons  came  up,  and  fell.  The 
Emperor  reappeared,  and  fell  again.  But  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  kept  unen- 
tangled  in  European  politics ;  and  the  American 
minister  was  the  only  one  that  could  remain  at 
his  post  in  all  these  sudden  changes.  At  the 
marvellous  retnm  from  Elba,  he  was  the  sole 
foreign  representative  remaining  in  Paris.  Per- 
sonating the  neutrality  of  his  country  with  de- 
corum and  firmness,  he  succeeded  in  command- 
'ng  the  respect  of  all,  giving  offence  to  none. 
Jrom  this  high  critical  post  he  was  called  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  at  his  first  election,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  and,  by  public  expectation, 
was  marked  for  the  presidency.  There  was  a 
desire  to  take  him  up  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's first  term ;  but  a  generous  and  honorable 
feeling  would  not  allow  him  to  become  the  com- 
petitor of  his  friend ;  and  before  the  second 
term  was  out,  the  combinations  had  become 
too  strong  for  him.  He  was  the  last  candidate 
nominated  by  a  Congress  caucus,  then  fallen 
into  great  disrepute,  but  immeasurably  prefer- 
able, as  an  organ  of  public  opinion,  to  the  con- 
ventions of  tho  present  day.  -  He  was  the  daunt- 
leis  foe  of  nullification ;  and,  while  be  lived, 
that  heresy  could  not  root  in  the  patriotic  soil 
of  Georgia. 


CHAPTER    CXXVI. 

riRST  BE8SI0N  OP  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  CON 
GRESS :  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  :  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT'.VES. 

Senate, 

Maine. — John  Fairfield,  George  Evans. 

New  Hampshire. — Levi  Woodbury,  Charles 
G.  Atherton. 

Vermont, — Samuel  Phelps,  William  C.  Up- 
ham. 

Massachusetts. — Kufus    Choate,   Isaac   C. 
Bates. 

Rhode  Island. — William  Sprague,  James  P 
Simmons. 

Connecticut. — J.  W.  Huntington,  John  M. 
Niles. 

New  York.— N.  P.  Tallmadge,  Silas  Wright 

New  Jersey.— W.  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W 
Miller. 
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Pennstlvamia. — D.  W.  Sturgeon,  James  Bu- 
chanan. 

Delaware. — R.  H.  Bayard,  Thomas  Clayton. 

Maryland. — William  D.  Merrick,  Reverdy 
Johnson. 

ViHOiNiA.— Wm.  0.  Rives,  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Carolina. — Willie  P.'  Mangum,  Wm. 
H.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — Daniel  E.  Hug6r,  George 
McDuffie. 

Georgia. — John  M.  Berrien,  Walter  T.  Col- 
quitt. 

Alabama. — William  R.  King,  Arthur  P. 
Bagby. 

Mississippi. — John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana. — Alexander  Barrow,  Alexander 
Porter. 

Tennessee. — E.  H.  Foster,  Spencer  Jar- 
nagan. 

Kentucky. — John  T.  Morehcad,  John  J. 
Crittenden. 

Ohio. — Benjamin  Tappan,  William  Allen. 

Indiana. — Albert  S.  White,  Ed.  A.  Hanne- 
gan. 

Illinois. — James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese. 

Missouri. — T.  H.  Benton,  D.  R.  Atchison. 

Arkansas. — Wm.  S.  Fulton,  A.  II.  Sevier. 

Michigan. — A.  S.  Porter,  W.  Woodbridge. 

House  of  Reprcserdatives. 

Maine. — Joshua  Ilerrick,  Robert  P.  Dunlap, 
Luther  Severance,  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Dan- 
iel P.  K-ing,  William  Parmenter,  Charles  Hud- 
son, (Vacancy),  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ilcnry 
Williams,  Joseph  Grinnel. 

New  IIampshire. — Edmund  Burke,  John  R. 
Reding,  John  P.  Hale,  Moses  Norris,  jr. 

Rhode  Island. — Henry  Y.  Cranston,  Elisha 
R,  Potter. 

CoNNECTicu;r. — Thomas  II.  Seymour,  John 
Stewart,  George  S.  Catlin,  Samuel  Simons. 

Vermont. — Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P.  Matsh,  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

New  York. — Selah  B.  Strong,  Henry  C.  Mur- 
phy, J.  Philips  Phoenix,  William  B.  Maclay, 
Moses  G.  Lconardj  Hamilton  Fish,  Jos.  H.  An- 
derson, R.  D.  Davis,  Jas.  G.  Clinton,  Jeremiah 
Russell,  Zadoc  Pratt,  David  L.  Seymour,  Daniel 
D.  Barnard.  Wm.  G.  Hunter,  Lemuel  Stetson, 
Chesselden  Ellis,  Charles  S.  Benton,  Preston 
King,  Orville  Hungerford,  Samuel  Beardsley, 
J.  E.  Cary,  S.  M.  Purdy,  OrviUo  Robinson, 
Horace  Wheaton,  Geol^  Rathbun,  Amasa  Dana, 
Byram  Green,  Thos.  J.  Patterson,  Charles  H. 
Carroll,  Wm,  8.  Hubbell,  Asher  Tyler,  Wm.  A. 
Moseley,  Albert  Smith,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jersey. — Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer,  George 
Sykes,  Isaac  G.  Farlee,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick, 
Wm.  Wright. 

Pennsylvania. — Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  John  T.  Smith,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
loU  Jacob  S.  Yost.  Michael  H.  Jenks,  Abrah. 


R.  Mcllvaine,  Henry  Nes,  James  Black,  Jame< 
Irvin,  Andrew  Stewart,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Jere- 
miah Brown,  John  Ritter,  Rich.  Brodhead,  jr. 
Benj.  A.^idlack,  Almond  H.  Read,  Henry  Frickl 
Alexander  Ramsey,  John  Dickey,  William  Wil- 
kins,  Samuel  Hays,  Charles  M.  Read,  Joseph 
Bufflngton. 

Delaware. — George  B.  Rodney. 

Maryland. — J.  M.  S.  Causin,  P.  Brengle,  J. 
Withered,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Preston,  Thomas 
A.  Spence. 

Virginia.  —  Archibald  Atkinson,  Geo.  C. 
Dromgoole,  Walter  Coles,  Edmund  Hubard 
Thomas  W .  Gilmer,  John  W.  Jones,  Henry  A.' 
Wise,  Willoughby  Newton,  Samuel  Chilton 
William  F.  Lucas,  William  Taylor,  A.  A.  Chap- 
man, Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Geo.  \f.  Summers, 
Lewis  Steenrod. 

North  Carolina. — ^Thomas  J.  Clingman,  D. 
M.  Barringer,  David  S.  Reid,  Edmund  Deberry 
R.  M.  Saunders,  James  J.  McKay,  J.  R.  Daniel^ 
A.  H.  Arrington,  Kenneth  Rayner. 

South  Carolina. — James  A.  Black,  Richard 
F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodwaiv.  John  Camp- 
bell, Artemas  Burt,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barn- 
well Rhett. 

Georgia. — E.  J.  Black,  H.  A.  Haralson.  J. 
H.  Lumpkin,  Howell  Cobb,  Wm.  H.  Stiles, 
Alexander  II.  Stevens.  A.  H.  Chappell. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Willis  Green,  Henry 
Grider,  George  A.  Caldwell,  James  Stone,  John 
White,  William  P.  Thompson,  Garrett  Davis. 
Richard  French,  J.  W.  Tibbatts. 

Tennessee. — Andrew  Johnson.  William  T. 
Senter,  Julius  W.  Blackwell,  Alvan  CuUom, 
George  W.  Jones,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  David  W. 
Dickin.son,  James  II.  Peyton,  Cavo  dolinfcon, 
John  B.  Ashe,  Milton  Brorvn. 

Ohio. — Alexander  Dunc?.n,  John  B.  Wdler, 
Robt.  C.  Schenck,  Joseph  Vance,  Emery  D.Pot- 
ter, Joseph  J.  McDowell,  John  I.  vanmetor, 
Elias  Florence,  Heman  A.  Moore,  Jacob  Brink- 
crhoff,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Perley  B.  Johnson, 
Alexander  Ilarpcn  Joseph  Morris,  James 
Mathews,  Wm.  0.  licCauslin,  Ezra  Dean,  Daniel 
R.  Tilden,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  II.  R.  Brinker- 
hoif. 

Louisiana. — John  Slidell,  Alcec  Labranche^ 
John  B.  Dawson,  P.  E.  Bossier. 

Indiana. — Robt.  Dale  Owen, Thomas  J.Hen- 
ley, Thomas  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Wm.  J. 
Brown,  John  W.  Davis,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  John 
Pettit,  Samuel  C.  SamplCj  Andrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McCle^ 
nand,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentwortii, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  J.J. 
Hardin. 

Alabama.— James  Dellet,  James  E.  Bolscr, 
Dixon  II.  Lewis,  William  W.  Payne,  George  S, 
Houston,  Reuben  Chapman,  Felix  McConnell. 

Mississippi. — Wm.  H.  Hammett,  Robert  W 
Roberts,  Jacob  Thompson,  Tilghman  M.  Tucker. 

Missouri. — James  M.  Hughes,  James  H. 
Relfe,  Gustavus  B.  Bower,  James  B.  Bowhu. 
John  Jameson. 


Arkansas.— 

Michigan.— 

James  B.  Huni 


Florida. — E 

WlSCONSIN.- 
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Arkansas.— Edward  Cross. 
Michigan. — Robert  McClelland,  Lucius  Lyon, 
James  B.  Hunt. 

Territorial  Dekgates. 

Florida. — David  Levy. 
WiscoNMN. — Henrr  Dodge. 
Iowa. — ^Augustus  C.  Do(%c. 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  the  first  busi- 
ness on  the  assembling  of  the  Congress,  and  its 
result  was  the   authentic   exposition  of  the 
state  of  parties.    Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  democratic  candidate,  i-eceived  128 
votes  on  the  first  ballot,  and  was  elected — 
the  whig   candidate  (Mr.  John    White,  late 
Speaker)  receivmg  59.    An  adverse  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one  was  the  result  to  he 
whig  party  at  the  first  election  after  the  extra 
session  of  1841— at  the  first  election  after  that 
log-cabin,  hard-cider  and  coon-skin  "  campaign 
In  which  the  whigs  had  carried  the  presidential 
election  by  234  electoral  votes  against  60 :  so 
truly  had  the  democratic  senators  foreseen  the 
destruction  of  the  party  in  the  contests  of  the 
extra  session  of  1841.    The  Tyler  party  was 
"nowhere" — Mr.  Wise  alone  being  classified 
as  such — the  rest,  so  few  in  number  as  to  have 
bwm  called  the  "corporal's  guard,"  had  been 
left  out  of  Congress  by  their  constituents,  or 
had  received  ofHce  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  gone  off. 
Mr.  Caleb  McNulty,  of  Ohio,  also  democratic, 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  House,  and  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  thus  ousting  an  experienced  and 
capable  whig  ofiicer,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew St.  Clair  Clarke — a  change  which  turned 
out  to  be  unfortunate  foi  the  friends  of  the 
House,  and  mortifying  to  those  who  did  it — the 
new  clerk  becoming  a  subject  of  indictment  for 
embezzlement  before  his  service  was  over. 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 

ME.  TTLER'S  SECOND  Altx^UAL  UE8SAQE. 

The  prominent  topics  of  the  message  were  the 
state  of  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain  and  Mex- 
*o— with  the  former  in  relation  to  Oregon,  the 
latter  in  relation  to  Texas.  In  the  same  breath 
in  which  the  President  announced  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  he  was  forced  to 


go  on  and  show  the  improvidence  of  that  treaty 
on  our  part,  in  not  exacting  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  which  concerned  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  while  settling  those  which  lay 
near  lO  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Oregon  territorial  boundary  was  one  of  these 
omitted  American  subjects ;  but  though  passed 
over  by  the  government  in  the  negotiations,  it 
was  forced  upon  its  attention  by  the  people.  A 
stream  of  emigration  was  pouring  into  that 
territory,  and  their  presence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  caused  the  attention  of  both  gov- 
ernments to  be  drawn  to  the  question  of  titles 
and  boundaries ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  introduced  it  ao> 
cordingly  to  Congress. 

"  A  question  of  much  importance  still  remains 
to  bo  adjusted  between  them.  The  territorial 
limits  of  the  two  countries  in  relation  to  what 
is  commonly  known  us  the  Oregon  Territory, 
still  remains  in  dispute.  The  United  Stutes 
would  be  at  all  times  indisposed  to  aggrandize 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation ; 
but  while  they  would  be  restrained  by  princi- 
ples of  honor,  which  should  govern  the  conduct 
of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  from 
setting  up  a  demand  for  territory  which  does 
not  belong  to  them,  they  would  as  unwillingly 
consent  to  a  surrender  of  their  rights.  After  the 
most  rigid,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  unbiassed 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  United  States  ht.ve 
always  contended  that  their  rights  appertain  to 
the  entire  region  of  country  lying  on  the  Pacific, 
and  embraced  within  42°  and  54°  40'  of  north 
latitude.  This  claim  being  controverted  by 
Great  Britain,  those  who  have  preceded  the 
present  Executive — actuated,  no  doubt,  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  adjust  the  matter  upon  terms 
mutually  satisfactory  to  both  countries — have 
caused  to  be  submitted  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment propositions  for  settlement  and  final  ad- 
justment, which,  however,  have  not  proved 
heretofore  acceptable  to  it  Our  Minister  at 
London  has,  under  instructions,  again  brought 
the  su*.  jcct  to  the  consideration  of  that  Govern- 
ment ;  and  while  nothing  wi'^  be  done  to  com- 
promit  the  rights  or  honor  of  the  United  States, 
every  proper  expedient  will  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  bring  the  negotiation  now  in  the  pro- 
gress of  resumption  to  a  speedy  and  happy  ter- 
mination." 

This  passage,  while  letting  it  be  seen  that  we 
were  already  engaged  in  a  serious  controversy 
with  Great  Britain — engaged  in  it  almost  before 
the  ink  was  dry  which  had  celebrated  the  peace 
mission  which  was  to  settle  all  questions — also 
committed  a  serious  mistake  in  point  of  fact,  and 
which  being  taken  up  as  a  party  watchword,  be- 
came a  difficult  and  delicate  poiot  of  manage- 
ment at  home :  it  was  the  line  of  64  degrees  40 
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minutes  north  for  our  northern  boundary  on 
the  Pacific.  The  message  says  that  the  United 
States  havn  always  contended  for  that  line. 
That  is  an  error.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
dispute,  the  United  States  goyemment  had  pro- 
posed the  parallel  of  49  degrees,  as  being  the 
continuation  of  the  dividing  line  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  governed  by  the 
same  lav — the  decision  of  the  commissaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  and  French  under  the 
tenth  article  of  tho  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  entab- 
lish  boundaries  between  them  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  President  JeflTerson  offered 
that  line  in  1807 — which  was  immediately  after 
the  return  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark  from 
their  meritorious  expeditioq,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  seen  that  a  question  of  boundary  was  to 
arise  in  that  quarter  with  Great  Britain.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  made  tho  same  offer  in  1818,  and 
also  in  1824.  Mr.  Adams  renewed  it  in  1826 : 
so  that,  BO  far  from  having  always  claimed  to 
54-40,  the  United  States  had  always  offered  the 
parallel  of  49.  As  to  54-40,  no  American 
statesman  had  ever  thought  of  originating  a 
title  there.  It  was  a  Russian  point  of  demarcar 
tion  on  the  coast  and  islands — not  a  continental 
line  at  all — ^first  assigned  to  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  afterwards 
yielded  to  Russia  by  tho  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  separately,  in  separating  their 
respective  claims  on  the  north-west  of  America. 
She  was  allowed  to  come  south  to  that  point  on 
the  coast  and  islands,  not  penetrating  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent — leaving  the  rest  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  settle  as 
they  could.  It  was  proposed  at  tho  time  that 
the  three  powers  should  settle  together — in  a 
tripartite  treaty :  but  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
like  a  wise  man,  contented  himself  with  settling 
his  own  boundary,  without  mixing  himself  in 
the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  he  did  about  the  year 
1820 :  and  it  was  long  afterwards,  and  by  those 
who  knew  but  little  of  this  establishment  of 
a  southern  limit  for  the  Russian  Fur  Com- 
pany, that  this  point  established  in  their  charter, 
and  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  was  taken  up  as  tho  northern 
boundary  for  the  United  States.  It  was  a  great 
error  in  Mr.  Tyler  to  put  this  Russian  limit  in 
his  message  for  our  line ;  and,  being  taken  up 
by  party  spirit,  and  put  into  one  of  those  mush- 
room   political    creeds,    called    "platforms" 


(wherewith  this  latter  generation  has  been  u 
plentifully  cursed),  it  came  near  involving  th« 
United  States  in  war. 

The  prospective  war  with  Mexico  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Texas  was  thus  shadowed  forth : 

"I  communicate  herewith  certain  despatches 
received  from  our  Minister  at  Mexico,  and  also 
a  correspondence  which  has  recently  occuncd 
between  the  envoy  from  that  republic  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  m>ist  be  regarded  as  not 
a  little  extraordinary  that  the  government  of 
iJexioo,  in  anticipation  of  a  public  discussion, 
which  it  has  been  pleased  to  infer,  fh>m  news- 
paper publications,  as  likely  to  take  place  in 
Congress,  relating  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  should  have  so  far  antici- 
pated the  result  of  such  discussion  as  to  have 
announced  its  determination  to  visit  any  such 
anticipated  decision  by  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  tho  United  States.  If  designed 
to  prevent  Congress  from  introducing  that 
question  as  a  fit  subject  for  its  calm  delibera- 
tion and  final  judgment,  the  Executive  has  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  entirely  fail  of  its 
object.  The  representatives  of  a  brave  and 
patriotic  people  will  suffer  no  apprehension  of 
future  consequences  to  embarrass  them  in  the 
course  of  their  proposed  deliberations.  Nor 
will  the  Executive  Department  of  the  govern- 
ment fail,  for  any  such  cause,  to  discharge  its 
whole  duty  to  tho  country." 

At  the  time  of  communicating  this  i.'ifonna- 
tion  to  Congress,  the  President  was  far  advanced 
in  a  treaty  with  Texas  for-  her  annexation  to 
the  United  States— an  event  which  would  be 
war  itself  with  Mexico,  without  any  declaration 
on  her  part,  or  our  part — she  being  then  at  var 
with  Texas  as  a  revolted  province,  and  en- 
deavoring to  reclaim  her  to  her  former  Euhje^ 
tion.  Still  prepossessed  with  his  idea  of  a  na- 
tional currency  of  paper  money,  in  preference 
to  gold  and  silver,  tho  President  recufs  to  his 
previous  recommendation  for  an  Exchequer 
bank— regrets  its  rejection  by  Congrcss,- 
vaunts  its  utility — and  thinks  that  it  would 
still  aid,  in  a  modified  form,  in  restoring  tbe 
currency  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state. 

"In  view  of  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
currency  at  the  time,  and  the  high  rates  of  ex- 
change between  different  parts  of  the  counttj-, 
I  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  on  mo  to  present  to 
the  consideration  of  your  predecessors  a  propo- 
sition conflicting  in  no  degree  with  the  consti- 
tution or  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  having 
the  sanction — not  in  detail,  but  in  principle— ol 
some  of  the  eminent  men  who  hod  preceded  me 
in  the  executive  oflBoe.  That  proposition  con- 
templated the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  of  de- 
nominations not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than 
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one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  employed  in  parment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  government  in  lieu  of 
gold  and  silver,  at  the  option  of  the  public 
creditor,  and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
^15jOOO,000.  It  was  proposed  to  make  them 
receivable  every  where,  and  to  establish  at 
various  points  depositories  of  gold  and  silveri 
to  bo  held  in  trust  for  the  redemption  of  such 
notes,  so  as  to  insure  their  convertibility  into 
specie.  No  doubt  was  entertained  that  such 
notes  would  have  maintained  a  par  vaJue  with 
gold  and  silver — thus  furnishing  a  paper  cur- 
rency of  equal  v»luo  over  the  Union,  thereby 
meeting  the  just  expectations  of  the  people, 
and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  parental  govern- 
ment. Whether  the  depositories  should  be 
permitted  to  sell  or  purchase  bills  under  very 
limited  restrictions,  together  with  all  its  other 
details,  was  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  regarded  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. I  thought  then,  and  think  now,  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  currency  would  have  been  placed  where, 
by  the  constitution,  it  was  designed  to  be  placed 
—under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control 
of  Congress.  The  action  of  the  government 
would  have  been  independent  of  all  corporations ; 
and  the  same  eye  which  rests  unceasingly  on 
the  specie  currency,  and  guards  it  against  adul- 

paper 
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teration,  would  also  have  rested  on  the 
currency,  to  control  and  regulate  its 


and  protect  it  against  depreciation.  Under 
all  the  responsibiUties  attached  to  the  station 
which  I  occupy,  and  in  redemption  of  a  pledge 
given  to  the  last  Congress,  at  tha  close  of  its 
first  session,  I  submitted  the  suggestion  to  its 
consideration  at  two  consecutive  sessions.  The 
recommendation,  however,  met  with  no  favor 
at  its  hands.  While  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
the  necessitier  -  f  the  times  have  since  become 
greatly  amell  :>.  d,  and  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  tit  at  the  country  is  safely  and 
rapidly  emerging  from  the  difScultics  and  em- 
barrassments which  every  where  surrounded  it 
in  1841,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  its  restora- 
tion to  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  would  be 
greatly  expedited  by  a  resort  to  the  expedient 
in  a  modified  form." 

Such  were  still  the  sighings  and  longings  of 
Mr.  Tyler  for  a  national  currency  of  paper 
money.  They  were  his  valedictory  to  that  de- 
losivo  cheat.  Before  he  had  on  opportunity  to 
present  another  annual  message,  the  Indepen- 
dent Treasury  System,  and  the  revived  gold 
currency  had  done  their  ofBco — had  given  ease 
and  safety  to  the  government  finances,  had  re- 
stored prosperity  and  confidence  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  placed  the  country  in  a  condition  to 
dispense  with  all  small  money  paper  currency — 
all  under  twenty  dollars — ^if  it  only  had  the 
vrisdom  to  do  so. 


CHAPITER    CXXVIII. 

EXPLOSION  OP  THE  GREAT  GtTN  ON  BOABDTIIB 
FRINCETON  MAN-OF-WAR:  THE  KILLED  AND 
WOUNDED. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  February,  a 
company  of  some  hundred  guests,  invited  by 
Commodore  Stockton,  including  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  cabinet,  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  citizens  and  strangers, 
with  a  great  number  of  ladies,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Madison,  ex-presidentess,  repaired  on  board  tho 
steamer  man-of-war  Princeton,  then  lying  in  the 
river  below  the  city,  to  witness  the  working  of 
her  machinery  (a  screw  propeller),  and  to  ob- 
serve the  fire  of  her  two  great  guns — throwing 
balls  of  225  pounds  each.  Tho  vessel  was  the 
pride  and  pet  of  the  commodore,  and  having 
undergone  all  tho  trials  necessary  to  prove  her 
machinery  and  her  guns,  was  brought  round  to 
Washington  for  exhibition  to  the  public  authori- 
ties. The  day  was  pleasant — the  company  nu- 
merous  and  gay.  On  the  way  down  to  the 
vessel  a  person  whispered  in  my  ear  that  Nicho- 
las Biddlo  was  dead.  It  was  my  first  informa- 
tion of  that  event,  and  heard  not  without  re- 
flections on  the  instability  and  shadowy  fleet- 
ingness of  the  pursuits  and  contests  of  this  life. 
Mr.  Biddlo  had  been  a  Power  in  the  State,  and 
for  years  had  baffled  or  balanced  the  power  of 
the  government.  He  had  now  vanished,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  came  in  a  whisper,  not 
announced  in  a  tumult  of  voices ;  and  those  who 
had  contended  with  him  might  see  their  own 
sudden  and  silent  evanescence  in  his.  It  was  a 
lesson  upon  human  instability,  and  felt  as  such ; 
but  without  a  thought  or  presentiment  that, 
before  the  sun  should  go  down,  many  of  that  high 
and  gay  company  should  vanish  from  earth—- 
and  the  one  so  seriously  impressed  barely  fail 
to  be  of  the  number. 

The  vessel  had  proceeded  down  the  river  be- 
low the  grave  of  Washington — below  Mount 
Vernon — and  was  on  her  return,  the  machinery 
working  beautifully,  the  guns'  firing  well,  and 
the  ex!  ibition  of  the  day  happily  over.  It  was 
four-o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  sumptuous 
collation  had  i-efreshed  and  enlivened  the  guests. 
They  were  still  at  the  table,  when  word  wa« 
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brought  clown  that  one  of  tho  guns  was  to  b« 
fired  again  ;  and  immediately  tho  company  rose 
to  go  on  deck  and  observe  the  fire — the  long 
and  vacant  stretch  in  the  river  giving  full  room 
for  the  utmost  range  of  tho  ball.  The  President 
and  his  cabinet  went  foremost,  this  writer  among 
them,  conversing  with  Mr.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  President  was  called  back: 
the  others  went  on,  and  took  their  places  on 
the  left  of  the  gun — pointing  down  the  river. 
The  commodore  was  with  this  group,  which 
made  a  cluster  near  the  gun,  with  a  crowd 
behind,  and  many  all  around.  I  had  con- 
tinued my  place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  and 
of  course  was  in  the  front  of  tho  mass  which 
crowded  up  to  the  gun.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
vessel,  Mr.  Hunt,  come  and  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  I  would  see  tho  range  of  the  ball 
better  from  the  breech ;  and  proposed  to  change 
my  place.  It  was  a  tribute  to  my  business 
habits,  being  indebted  for  this  attention  to  the 
interest  which  I  had  taken  all  day  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  ship,  and  the  firing  of  her  great  guns. 
The  lieutenant  placed  mo  on  a  carronade  car- 
riage, some  six  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  gun,  and 
in  the  line  of  her  range.  Senator  Phelps  had 
stopped  on  my  left,  with  a  young  lady  of  Mary- 
land (Miss  Sommerville)  on  his  arm.  I  asked 
them  to  get  on  the  carriage  to  my  right  (not 
choosing  to  lose  my  point  of  observation : 
which  they  did — the  young  lady  between  us, 
and  supported  by  us  both,  with  the  usual  civil 
phrases,  that  we  would  take  care  of  her.  The 
lieutenant  caused  the  gun  to  be  worked,  to 
show  the  ease  and  precisian  with  which  her 
direction  could  bo  changed  «nd  then  pointed 
doTn  the  river  to  make  the  fire — himself  and 
the  gunners  standing  near  the  breech  on  the 
right.  I  opened  my  mouth  wide  to  receive  the 
concussion  on  the  inside  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  the  head  and  cars,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  external  shock.  I  saw  the  hammer 
pnlled  back — heard  a  tap— saw  a  flash — felt  a 
blast  in  the  face,  and  knew  that  my  hat  was 
gone :  and  that  was  the  last  that  I  knew  of  the 
world,  or  of  myself,  for  a  time,  of  which  I  can 
give  no  account.  The  first  that  I  knew  of  my- 
self, or  of  any  thing  afterwards,  was  rising  up 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  seeing  the  gun  itself 
split  open — two  seamen,  the  blood  oozing  from 
their  cars  and  nostrils,  rising  and  reeling  near 
me— Commodore  Stockton,  hat  gone,  and  face 


blackened,  standing  bolt  upright,  staring  fixedly 
upon  the  shattered  gun.    I  had  heard  no  noise 
— no  more  than  the  dead.    I  only  knew  that  the 
gun  had  bursted  from  seeing  its  fragments.    I 
felt  no  injury,  and  put  my  arm  under  the  head 
of  a  seaman,  endeavoring  to  rise,  and  falling  back. 
By  that  time  friends  had  ran  up,  and  led  me  to 
the  bow — telling  me  afterwards  that  there  was 
a  supernatural  whiteness  in  the  face  and  hands 
— all  tho  blood  in  fact  having  been  driven  from 
the  surface.    I  saw  none  of  the  killed:  they 
had  been  removed  before  consciousness  returned. 
Al  that  were  on  the  left  had  been  killed,  the 
gun  bursting  en  that  side,  and  throwing  a  large 
fragment,  !>ome  tons  weight,  on   he  cluster  from 
which  I  had  been  removed,  crushing  the  front 
rank  with  its  force  and  weight.    Mr,  Upshur 
Secretary  of  State ;   Mr.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  Commodore  Kennon,  of  the  na^y; 
Mr.  Virgil  Maxey,  late  United  States  charg6  at 
the  Hague ;  Mr.  Gardiner  of  New  York,  father- 
in-law  that  would  have  been  to  Mr.  Tyler- 
were  the  dead.  .  Eleven  seamen  were  injured- 
two    mortally.     Commodore    Stockton    was 
scorched  by  the  burning  powder,  and  stunned 
by  the  concussion ;  but  not  further  injured.    I 
had  tho  tympanum  of  the  left  ear  bursted 
through,  tho  warm  air  from  the  lungs  issuing 
from  it  at  every  breathing.    Senator  Phelps  and 
the  young  lady  on  my  right,  had  fallen  inwards 
towards  the  gun,  but  got  up  without  injury. 
Wo  all  three  had  fallen  inwards,  as  into  a 
vacuum.    The  President's  servant  who  was  next 
me  on  the  left  was  killed.    Twenty  feet  of  the 
vessels  bulwark  immediately  behind  mo  was 
blown  away.    Several  of  the  killed  had  members 
of  theirfamily  on  board — to  ba  Jd'jded  for  a  little 
while,  by  tho  care  of  friends,  with  the  belief  that 
those  so  dear  to  them  were  only  hurt.    Several 
were  prevented  from  being  in  the  crushed  cluster 
by  the  merest  accidents — Mr.  Tyler  being  called 
back — Mr.  Seaton  not  finding  his  hat  in  time— 
myself  taken  out  of  it  the  moment  before  the 
catastrophe.   Fortunately  there  were  physicians 
on  board  to  do  what  was  right  for  the  injured, 
and  to  prevent  blood-letting,  so  ready  to  be  called 
for  by  the  uninformed,  and  so  fatal  when  the 
powers  of  life  were  all  on  the  retreat.  Gloomily 
and  sad  tho  gay  company  of  the  morning  re- 
turned to  tho  city,  and  tho  calamitous  intelli- 
gence flow  over  the  land.    For  myself,  I  had 
gone  through  the  experience  of  a  sudden  death, 
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(8  if  from  lightning,  which  extinguishea  know- 
ledge and  sensation,  and  takes  one  out  of  the 
world  without  thought  or  feeling.    I  think  I 
JLnow  what  it  is  to  die  without  knowing  it — v.a 
that  such  a  death  is  nothing  to  him  that  rerivcs. 
The  rapid  and  lucid  working  of  the  mind  to  the 
instant  of  extinction,  is  the  marrel  that  still 
astonishes  me.    I  heard  the  tap — saw  the  flash 
—felt  the  blast — and  knew  nothing  of  the  ex- 
plosion.   I  was  cut  off  in  that  inappreciable 
point  of  time  which'  intervened  between  the 
flmh  and  the  fire — between  the  burning  of  the 
powder  in  the  touch-hole,  and  the  burning  of  it 
in  the  barrel  of  the  gun.    No  mind  can  seize 
that  point  of  time — no  thought  can  measure  it ; 
yet  to  mo  it  was  distinctly  marked,  divided  life 
from  death — the  life  that  sees,  and  feels,  and 
knows— from  death  (for  such  it  was  for  the 
time),  which  annihilates  self  and  the  world. 
And  now  is  credible  to  me,  or  rather  compre- 
liensible,  what  persons  have  told  mo  of  the  rapid 
and  clear  working  of  the  mind  in  sudden  and 
dreadful  catastrophes — as  in  steamboat  explo- 
sions, and  being  blown  into  the  air,  and  have 
the  events  of  their  lives  pass  in  review  before 
them,  and  even  speculate  upon  the  chances  of 
felling  on  the  deck,  and  being  crushed,  or  falling 
on  the  water  and  swimming :  and  persons  re- 
covered from  drowning,  and  running  their  whole 
Uves  over  in  the  interval  between  losmg  hope 
and  losing  consciousness. 


CHAPTER    CXXIX. 

EKCONSTEUCTION  OP  MR  TYLERS   J.VBINET. 

This  was  the  second  event  of  the  kind  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler — the  first  in- 
duced by  the  resignation  of  Meaara.  Ewing, 
Crittenden,  Bell,  and  Badger,  in  1841;  the 
second,  by  the  deaths  of  Meaara,  Upshur  and 
Gilmer  by  the  explosion  of  the  Princeton  gun. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State ; 
John  C.  Spencer  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  William  Wilkins  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  at  War ;  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Charles  A.  Wicklifie, 
«f  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General ;  John  Nel- 
lon,  of   Maryland,  Attorney  General.     The 


resignation  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  a  short  time 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  Treasury,  which  waa 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  George  M.  Bibb,  of 
Kentucky. 


CHAPTER    CXXX. 

DEATH   OF   6ENAT0B    PORTER,   OF   LOUISIANA; 
EULOQIUM  OF  MB.  BENTON. 

Mk  Benton.  I  rise  to  second  the  motion 
which  has  been  made  to  render  the  last  honors 
of  this  chamber  to  our  deceased  brother  senar 
tor,  whoio  death  has  been  so  feelingly  an- 
nounced ;  Ju.d  in  doing  so,  I  comply  with  an 
obligation  of  friendship,  as  well  as  conform  to 
the  usage  of  the  Senate.  I  am  the  oldest  per- 
sonal friend  which  the  illustrious  deceased  could 
have  upon  this  floor,  and  amcAgst  the  oldest 
which  he  could  have  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  now,  sir,  more  than  the  period  of  a  genera- 
tion— more  than  the  third  of  a  century — smco 
the  then  emigrant  Irish  boy,  Alexander  Por- 
ter, and  myself,  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  at  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee; when  commenced  a  friendship  which 
death  only  dissolved  on  his  part.  We  belonged 
to  a  circle  of  young  lawyers  and  students  at 
law,  who  had  the  world  before  them,  and 
nothmg  but  their  exertions  to  depend  upon. 
First  a  clerk  in  his  tmcle's  store,  then  a  student 
at  law,  and  always  a  lover  of  books,  the  young 
Porter  was  one  of  that  circle,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  all  that  beloLgcd  to  it  to  spend  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  delightful  occupation  of 
reading.  History,  poetry,  elocution,  biography, 
the  ennobling  speeches  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  were  our  social  recreation;  and  the 
youngest  member  of  the  circlie  was  one  of  our 
favorite  readers.  He  read  well,  because  he 
comprehended  clearly,  felt  strongly,  remarked 
beautifully  upon  strikbg  passages,  and  gave  a 
new  charm  to  the  whole  with  his  rich,  mel- 
lifluous Irish  accent.  It  was  then  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Ireland  and  her  children, 
rejwi  the  ample  story  of  her  wrongs,  learnt  the 
long  list  of  her  martyred  patriots'  names,  sym- 
pathized in  their  fate,  and  imbibed  the  feelings 
for  a  noble  and  oppressed  people  which  the  ex* 
tinction  of  my  own  life  can  alone  extinguish. 
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Time  and  oTents  dispersed  that  circle.  The 
young  Porter,  his  law  license  signed,  went  to 
the  Lower  Mississippi ;  I  to  the  Upper.  And, 
yeaiv  afterwards,  we  met  on  this  floor,  senators 
Trom  dilTercnt  parts  of  that  vast  Louisiana 
which  was  not  even  a  part  of  the  American 
Union  at  tlie  time  that  he  and  I  were  bom. 
Wc  met  here  in  the  session  of  1833-34 — high 
party  times,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  great 
party  line ;  but  we  met  as  we  had  parted  years 
before.  "We  met  as  friends ;  and,  tliough  ofton 
our  part  to  reply  to  eacli  other  in  the  ardent 
debate,  yet  never  did  we  do  it  with  otlier  feel- 
ings than  those  with  which  we  were  wont  to 
discuss  our  subjects  of  recreation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cumberland. 

I  mention  these  circumstances,  Mi.  President, 
because,  while  they  are  honorable  to  the  de- 
ceased, they  arc  also  justiflcatory  to  myself  for 
appearing  as  the  second  to  the  motion  which 
has  been  made.  A  personal  friendship  of  al- 
most forty  years  gives  me  a  right  to  appear  as 
a  fHcnd  to  the  deceased  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
perform  the  office  which  the  rules  and  the  usage 
of  the  Senate  permit,  and  which  so  many  other 
senators  would  so  cordially  and  so  faithfully 
perfonn. 

In  performing  this  office,  I  hare,  literally,  but 
little  less  to  do  but  to  second  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Barrow).  The 
mover  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  great  sub- 
ject, lie  also  had  the  advantage  of  long  ac- 
quaintance and  intimate  personal  friendship 
with  the  deceased.  He  also  knew  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland,  though  too  young  to 
belong  to  the  circle  of  young  lawyers  and  law 
students,  of  which  the  Junior  member — the 
young  Alexander  Porter — was  the  chief  orna- 
ment and  delight.  But  he  knew  him — long 
and  intimately — and  has  given  evidence  of  that 
knowledge  in  the  just,  the  feeling,  the  cordial, 
and  impressive  eulogium  which  he  has  just  de- 
livered on  the  life  and  character  of  his  deceased 
firiend  and  colleague.  ^  He  has  presented  to  you 
the  matured  man,  as  developed  in  his  ripe  and 
meridian  age:  he  has  presented  to  you  tho 
finished  scholar — the  eminent  lawyer — the  pro- 
found judge — the  distinguished  senator — tho 
firm  patriot — the  oonstant  friend — the  hondr- 
able  man — the  brilliant  converser — the  social, 
cheerful,  witty  companion.  He  has  presented 
to  you  the  ripe  fruit,  of  which  I  saw  the  early 


blossom,  and  of  which  J  felt  the  assurance 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  it  would  ripm 
into  the  golden  fruit  which  we  have  all  beheld. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  no  vain  or  empty  cere' 
fnonial  in  which  the  Senate  is  now  engaged. 
Honors  to  the  illustrious  dead  go  beyond  tho 
discharge  of  a  debt  of  justice  to  them,  and  tlM 
rendition  of  consolation  to  their  friends :  thev 
become  lessons  and  examples  for  the  living. 
The  story  of  their  humble  beginning  and  noble 
conclusion,  is  an  example  to  be  followed,  and  u 
excitement  to  be  felt.    And  where  shall  wc  find 
an  example,  more  worthy  of  imitation,  or  more 
full  of  encouragement,  than  in  the  Ufc  and  c}uu<- 
acter  of  Alexander  Porter  ? — a  lad  of  tender 
age — an  orphan  with  a  widowed  mother  and 
younger  children — the  father  martyred  in  the 
cause  of  freedom — an  exile  before  he  was  ten 
years  old — an  ocean  to  bo  crossed,  and  a  strange 
land  to  L-u  3een,  and  a  wilderness  of  a  thousand 
miles  to  be  penetrated  before  ho  could  findi 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot :  then  edu- 
cation to  be  acquired,  support  to  be  earned,  and 
even  citizenship  to  be  gained,  before  he  could 
make  liis  own  talents  available  to  his  support; 
conquering  all  these  difficulties  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions, and  the  aid  of  an  afiectionate  uncle— (I 
will  name  him,  for  the  benefactor  of  youth  de- 
serves to  be  named,  and  named  with  honor  in 
the  highest  places) — with  no  other  aid  but  that 
of  an  uncle's  kindness,  Mr.  Alexander  Porter 
sen.,  merchant  of  Nashville,  also  an  emigrant 
from  Ireland,  And  full  of  the  generous  qualities 
which  belong  to  the  children  of  that  soil :  this 
hid,  an  exile  and  an  orphan  from  the  Old  World, 
thus  starting  in  the  New  World,  with  every 
thing  to  gain  before  it  could  bo  enjoyed,  Eoon 
attained  every  earthly  object,  either  brilliant  or 
substantial,  for  which  wo  live  and  struggle  in 
this  life — honors,  fortune,  friends ;  the  highest 
professional  and  political  distinction ;  long  i 
supreme  judge  in  his  adopted  State ;  twice  i 
senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statesi- 
wcaring  all  his  honors  fresh  and  glowing  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life — and  tho  announcement 
of  his  death  followed  by  the  adjournment  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  American  Congress! 
What  a  noble  and  crowning  conclusion  to  a  he- 
ginning  so  humble,  and  so  apparently  hopeless! 
Honors  to  such  a  life — the  honors  which  we 
now  pay  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Porter-are 
not  mere  offerings  to  the  dead,  or  mere  consoitr 
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tkms  to  the  feolings  of  Burvmng  friends  and  ro- 
Ittiona ;  they  go  further,  and  become  inoentiTCB 
■p't  inducements  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the 
present  and  succeeding  generations,  encouraging 
their  hopes,  and  firing  their  spirits  with  a  gen- 
erous emulation. 

Nor  do  the  benefits  of  these  honors  stop  with 
individuals,  nor  even  with  masses,  or  genera- 
tions of  men.    They  are  not  confined  to  per- 
lons,  but  rise  to  inatitutiona — to  the  noblo  re- 
pubUcan  institutions  under  which  such  things 
can  be!     Republican  government  itself— that 
government  which  holds  man  together  in  the 
proud  state  of  equality  and  liberty — this  gov- 
ernment is  benefited  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
examples  such  aa  we  now  celebrate,  and  by  the 
lendition  of  the  honors  such  ns  we  now  pay. 
Oar  deceased  brother  senator  has  honored  and 
benefited  our  free  republican  institutions  by 
tho  manner  in  which  he  ban  advanced  himself 
under  them ;  and  we  make  manifest  that  bene- 
fit by  the  honors  which  we  pay  him.    He  has 
giver,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  working  of 
onr  free,  and  equal,  and  elective  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  our  honors  proclaim  the  nature  of 
that  working.    What  is  done  in  this  chamber 
is  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
leen  of  all  people.    Europe,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
o,  will  see  how  our  form  of  government  has 
worked  in  the  person  of  an  orphan  exiled  boy, 
seeking  refuge  in  the  land  which  gives  to  virtue 
ind  talint  all  that  they  will  ever  ask — the  free 
use  of  their  own  exertions  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement. 

Our  deceased  brother  was  not  an  American 
dtiicn  by  accident  of  birth ;  ho  became  so  by 
the  choice  oi  his  own  will,  and  by  the  operation 
of  our  laws.  The  events  of  his  life,  and  the 
business  of  this  day,  shows  this  title  to  citizen- 
ship to  bo  as  vfilid  in  our  America  as  it  was  in 
the  great  republic  of  antiquity.  I  borrow  the 
thought,  not  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  his 
pleadiiig  for  the  poet  Archias,  when  I  place  the 
citizen  who  becomes  so  by  law  and  choice  on  an 
»iual  footing  with  the  citizen  who  becomes  so 
by  chance.  And,  in  the  instance  before  us,  we 
may  say  that  our  adopted  citizen  has  repaid  us 
tor  the  liberality  of  our  laws ;  that  he  has  add- 
ed to  the  stock  of  our  national  character  by  the 
contributions  which  he  has  brought  to  it  in  the 
purity  of  his  private  life,  the  eminence  of  his 


public  services,  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  and 
the  elegant  productions  of  his  mind. 

And  here  let  me  say — and  I  say  it  with  pride 
and  satisfaction — our  deceased  brother  senator 
loved  and  admired  \\\i  adopted  country,  with  a 
love  and  admiration  increasing  with  liis  age, 
and  with  his  better  knowledge  of  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World.  A  few  years  ago,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  great  honor  and  fortune  in  this 
country,  he  returned  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
land,  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  honest  exultation  for  the  orphan 
emigrant  boy  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fa* 
thers,  rich  in  the  goods  of  this  life^^and  clothed 
with  the  honors  of  the  American  Senate.  But 
the  visit  was  a  melancholy  one  to  him.  His 
soul  sickened  at  the  state  of  his  fellow  man  in 
the  Old  World  (I  had  it  from  his  own  lips),  and 
he  returned  from  that  visit  with  stronger  feel- 
ings than  ever  in  favor  of  his  adopted  country. 
New  honor  awaited  him  here — that  of  a  second 
election  to  the  American  Senate.  But  of  this 
he  was  not  permitted  to  taste ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  day  announce  his  second  brief 
elevation  to  this  body,  and  his  departure  from 
it  through  the  gloomy  portals  of  death,  and  the 
radiant  temple  of  enduring  fame. 


CHAPTER    CXXXI. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY,  AND  NAVAL  POLICY  C?  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

By  scraps  of  laws,  regulations,  and  departmental 
instructions,  a  Naval  Academy  has  gro^vn  up, 
and  a  naval  policy  becomo  established  for  the 
United  States,  without  the  legislative  wisdom 
of  the  country  having  passed  upon  that  policy, 
and  contrary  to  its  previous  policy,  and  against 
its  interest  and  welfare.  A  Naval  Academy, 
with  250  pupils,  and  annually  coming  ofi*  in 
scores,  makes  perpetual  demand  for  ships  and 
commissions ;  and  these  must  be  furnished, 
whether  required  by  the  public  service  or  not  j 
and  thus  the  idea  of  a  limited  navy,  or  of  a  na- 
val peace  establishment,  is  extinguished ;  and  a 
perpetual  war  establishment  in  time  of  peace  ia 
growing  up  upon  our  hands.    Prone  to  ittiitats 
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every  thing  that  was  English,  there  was  a  party 
among  us  iVom  the  beginning  which  wished  to 
make  the  Union,  like  Great  Britain,  a  great  na- 
val power,  without  considering  that  England 
was  an  island,  with  foreign  possessions ;  which 
made  a  navy  a  necessity  of  her  position  and 
her  policy,  while  we  were  a  continent,  without 
foreign  possessions,  to  whom  a  navy  would  be  an 
expensive  and  idle  encumbrance ;  without  con- 
sidering that  England  is  often' by  her  policy  re- 
quired to  be  aggressive,  the  United  States  never ; 
without  considering  that  England  is  a  part  of  the 
European  system,  and  subject  to  wars  (to  her 
always  maritime)  in  \raich  she  has  no  interest, 
while  the  United  States,  in  the  isolation  of  their 
geographical  position,  and  the  independence  of 
their  policy,  can  have  no  wars  but  her  own ; 
and  those  defensive.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  large  party,  and  dominant  after  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1800,  which  saw  great  evil  in 
emulating  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  power,  and 
made  head  against  that  emulation  in  all  the 
modes  of  acting  on  the  public  mind :  speeches 
and  votes  in  Congress,  essaj'S,  legislative  decla- 
rations. The  most  authoritative,  and  best  con- 
sidered declaration  of  the  principles  of  this 
party,  was  made  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  era  of  her 
greatest  men ;  and  when  the  minds  of  these 
men,  themselves  fathers  of  the  State,  was  most 
profoundly  turned  to  the  nature,  policy,  and 
working  of  our  government.  All  have  heard  of 
the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798-'99,  to  restrain 
the  unconstitutional  and  unwise  action  of  the 
federal  government :  there  were  certain  other  co- 
temporancous  resolutions  from  the  same  source 
in  relation  to  a  navy,  of  which  but  little  has 
been  known ;  and  which,  for  forty  years,  and 
now,  are  of  more  practical  importance  than  the 
former.  In  the  session  of  her  legislature,  1799- 
1800,  in  their  "  Instructions  to  Senators,"  that 
General  Assembly  said : 

"With  respect  to  the  navy,  it  may, be  proper 
to  remind  you,  that  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
posed object  of  its  establishment,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  prospect  of  temporary  advantages 
resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  all  nations,  which  have  ventured 
far  into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ulti- 
mately delusive ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever,  in 
practice,  been  known  more  as  an  instrument  of 
power,  a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of 
oollisionfl  and  of  wars  with  other  nations,  than 


as  an  instmment  of  defence,  of  economy,  or  of 
protection  to  commerce.  Nor  is  there  any  us* 
tion,  in  the  judgment  of  this  General  Assembly, 
to  whose  circumstances  these  remarks  are  more 
applicable  than  to  the  United  States." 

Such  was  the  voice  of  the  great  men  of  Vir- 
ginia, some  fifty  years  ago — ^the  voice  of  reason 
and  judgment  then ;  and  more  just,  judicious, 
and  applicable,  now,  than  then.     Since  that 
time  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  the 
steam-car,  have  been  invented — realizmg  for  de- 
fensive war,  the  idea  of  the  whole  art  of  war,  as 
conceived  and  expressed  by  the  greatest  of 
generals — diffusion  for  subsistence  :  concek- 
TRATiON  FOR  ACTION.    That  wss  the  language  of 
the  Great  Emperor :  and  none  bnt  himself  could 
have  so  conceived  and  expressed   that  idea. 
And  now  the  ordinary  commander  can  practise 
that  whole  art  of  war,  and  without  ever  hav- 
ing read  a  book  upon  war.    He  would  know 
what  to  have  done,  and  the  country  would  do 
it.    Play  the  telegraph  at  the  approach  of  an 
invader,  and  summon  the  volunteer  citizens  to 
meet  him  at  the  water's  edge.    They  would  be 
found  at  home,  difiiiscd  for  subsistence:  they 
would  concentrate  for  action,  and  at  the  rate  of 
500  miles  a  day,  or  more  if  need.  be.    In  two 
days  they,  would  come  from  the  Missisaippl  to 
the  Atlantic.    It  would  be  the  mere  business 
of  the  accumulation  of  masses  upon  a  given 
point,  ^.ugmenting  continually,  and  attacking 
incessantly.    Grand  tactics,  and  the  "  nineteen 
manceuvres,"  would  be  unheard  of :  plain  and 
direct  killing  would  be  the  only  work.   No 
amount  of  invading  force  could  sustain  itself  a 
fortnight  on  any  part  of  our  coast.   If  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  not  enough  to  cut  them  up, 
millions  would  come — arms,  munitions,  prori- 
sions,  arriving  at  the  same  time.    With  this  de- 
fence— cheap,  ready,  omnipotent — who,  outside 
of  an  insane  hospital,  would  think  of  building 
and  keeping  up  eternal  fleets  to  meet  the  invader 
and  fight  him  at  sea  1   The  idea  would  be  sense- 
less, if  practicable ;  but  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable.   There  will  never  be  another  naval  action 
fought  for  the  command  of  the  seas.    There  has 
been  none  such  fought  since  the  French  and 
British  fleets  met  off  Ouessant,  in  1793.   That 
is  the  last  instance  of  a  naval  action  fought  upon 
consent :  all  the  rest  liave  been  mere  catciiing 
and  whipping :  and  there  will  never  bo  another 
Fleets  must  approach  equality  before  they  cm 
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flght;  and  with  her  five  hundred  men-of-war 
on  hand,  Qreat  Britain  ia  too  far  ahead  to  be 
overtaken  by  any  nation,  even  if  any  one  waa 
genseless  enough  to  incur  her  debt  and  taxes  for 
the  purpose.  Look  at  Bussial  building  ships 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  the  first 
day  they  were  wanted,  all  useless  and  a  burden ! 
only  to  be  saved  by  the  strongest  fortiflcati^ 
in  the  world,  filled  with  the  strongest  armies  of 
the  world !  and  all  burnt,  or  sunk,  that  could 
not  be  so  protected.  Great  Britain  is  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  h6r  position,  to  keep  up 
ireat  fleets :  the  only  way  to  ojake  head  against 
ihem  is  to  avoid  swelling  their  numbers  with 
the  fleets  of  other  nations — avoid  the  Trafalgors, 
Aboukirs,  Gopenhagens,  St.  Vincents — and  prey 
upon  her  with  cruisers  and  privateers.  It  is 
the  profound  observation  of  Alison,  the  English 
historian  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution 
that  the  American  cruisers  did  the  British  more 
nuschief  in  their  two  years'  war  of  1812,  than 
all  the  fleets  of  France  did  during  their  twenty 
years'  war.  What  a  blessing  to  our  country, 
if  American  statesmen  could  only  learn  that  one 
little  sentence  in  Alison. 

The  war  of  1812  taught  American  statesmen 
a  great  lesson ;  but  they  read  it  backtf'ards,  and 
understood  it  the  reverse  of  its  teaching.  It 
taught  the  efficacy  of  cruising — the  inefficacy 
of  fleets.  American  cruisers,  and  privateers, 
did  immense  mischief  to  British  commerce  and 
shipping :  British  fleets  did  no  mischief  to 
America.  Their  cruisers  did  some  mischief— 
their  fleets  none.  And  that  is  the  way  to  read 
the  lesson  taught  by  tne  naval  operations  of  tho 
war  of  1812.  Cruisers,  to  be  built  when  they 
are  needed  for  use :  not  fleets  to  rot  down  in 
peace,  while  waiting  for  war.  Yet,  for  forty 
years  we  have  been  building  great  ships — 
frigates  equal  to  ships  of  the  line :  liners, 
nearly  double  the  old  size — 120  guns  instead 
of  seventy-fours.  Eleven  of  these  great  liners 
have  been  built,  merely  to  rot!  at  enormous 
cost  in  the  building,  and  great  continual  cost  to 
delay  the  rotting ;  which,  nevertheless,  goes  on 
with  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  time.  A 
judicious  administrative  economy  would  have 
them  all  broken  up  (to  say  nothing  of  others), 
ind  the  serviceable  parts  all  preserved,  to  be 
built  into  smaller  vessels  when  there  shall  be 
need  for  them.  It  is  forty  years  since  this  sys- 
tem of  building  vessels  for  which  there  was 


no  use,  took  its  commencement,  and  tho  ciy 
for  more  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  must  continue.  A  history  of  each 
ship  built  in  that  time — what  the  building  cost? 
what  the  repairs  1  what  the  alterations  ?  what 
the  equipment?  what  the  crew?  and  how  many 
shot  she  fired  at  an  enemy  ?  would  be  a  history 
which  ought  to  bo  instructive;  for  it  would 
show  an  incredible  amount  of  money  as  efiec 
tually  wasted  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Great  as  this  building  and  rotting  has 
been  for  fort^  years  past,  it  must  continue  to 
become  greater.  The  Naval  Academy  is  a  fruit 
ful  mother,  bearing  250  embryo  officers  in  her 
womb  at  a  time,  and  all  the  time ;  and  most  of 
them  powerfully  connected :  and  they  must 
have  ships  and  commissions,  when  they  leave 
the  mother's  breast.  They  are  the  children  of 
the  country,  and  must  be  provided  for — they 
and  their  children  after  them.  This  academy 
commits  the  government  to  a  great  navy,  as  the 
Military  Academy  commits  it  to  a  great  army. 
It  is  no  longer  the  wants  of  the  country,  but  of 
the  elevea  of  the  institution  which  must  be 
provided  for ;  and  routine  officers  are  to  take 
all  the  places.  Officers  are  now  to  be  made  in 
schools,  whether  they  have  any  vocation  for  the 
profession  or  not ;  and  slender  is  the  chance  of 
the  government  to  get  one  that  would  ever  have 
gained  a  commission  by  his  own  tyertions.  This 
writer  was  not  a  senator  for  thirty  years,  and 
tho  channel  of  incessant  applications  for  cadet 
and  midshipman  places,  without  knowing  the 
motives  on  which  such  applications  were  made  j 
and  these  motives  may  be  found  in  three  classes. 
First,  and  most  honorable  would  be  the  case  of 
a  father,  who  would  say — "  I  have  a  son,  a  bright 
boy,  that  I  have  been  educating  for  a  profession, 
but  his  soul  is  on  fire  for  the  army,  or  navy, 
and  I  have  yielded  to  his  wishes,  though  against 
my  own,  and  believe  if  ho  gets  the  place,  that 
he  will  not  dishonor  his  coimtry's  flag."  One  of 
the  next  class  would  say — "  I  have  a  son,  and  he 
is  not  a  bright  boy  (meaning  that  he  is  a  booby), 
and  cannot  take  a  profession,  but  he  would  do 
very  well  in  the  army  or  navy."  Of  the  third 
class,  an  \mhappy  father  would  say — "  I  have  a 
son,  a  smart  boy,  but  wild  (meaning  he  was 
vicious),  and  I  want  to  get  him  in  the  army  or 
navy,  where  he  could  be  disciplined."  These, 
and  the  hereditary  class  (those  whose  fathers 
and  grandfathers  have  been  in  the  service)  are 
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the  descriptions  of  applicants  for  these  appoint- 
ments ;  so  that,  it  may  be  seen,  the  chances  are 
three  or  four  to  one  against  getting  a  suitable 
subject  for  an  ofBcer;  and  of  those  who  are 
suitable,  many  resign  soon  after  they  have  got 
educated  at  public  expense,  and  go  into  civil 
life.  Routine  officers  are,  therefore,  what  may 
be  expected  from  these  schools — officers  whom 
nature  has  not  licensed,  and  who  keep  out  of  the 
.service  those  whom  she  has.  The  finest  naval 
officers  that  the  world  ever  saw,  were  bred  in 
the  merehant  service;  and  of  that  England, 
Holland,  France,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  are  proofs ; 
and  none  more  so  than  our  own  country.  The 
world  never  saw  a  larger  proportion  of  able 
commanders  than  our  little  navy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  the  Algerine  and  Tripolitan  wars, 
and  the  war  of  1812,  produced.  They  all  came 
(but  few  exceptions)  from  the  merchant  ser- 
vice ;  and  showed  an  ability  and  zeal  which  no 
school-house  officers  will  ever  equal. 

Great  Britain  keeps  up  squadrons  in  time  of 
peace,  and  which  is  a  necessity  of  her  insular 
position,  and  of  her  remote  possessions*  we 
must  have  squadrons  also,  though  no  use  for 
them  abroad,  and  infinitely  better  tb  remain  in 
our  own  ports,  and  spend  the  millions  at  home 
which  are  now  spent  abroad.  There  is  not  a  sea 
in  which  our  commerce  is  subject  to  any  danger 
of  a  kind  which  a  man-of-war  would  prevent,  or 
punish,  in  which  a  cruiser  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient. All  cur  squadrons  arc  anomalies,  and 
tlio  squadron  system  should  be  broken  up. 
The  Home  should  never  have  existed,  and  owes 
its  origin  to  the  least  commendable  period  of 
our  existence;  the  same  of  the  African,  con- 
ceived at  the  same  time,  put  upon  us  by  treaty, 
under  the  insidious  clause  that  wo  could  get  rid 
of  it  in  five  years,  and  which  has  already  con- 
tmued  near  three  times  five ;  and  which  timidity 
and  conservatism  will  combine  to  perpetuate — 
that  timidity  which  is  the  child  of  temporization, 
and  sees  danger  in  every  change.  As  for  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Brazil,  the  Pacific,  the  East 
India  squadron,  they  are  mere  British  imitations 
without  a  reason  for  the  copy,  and  a  pretext  for 
saying  the  ships  are  at  sea.  The  fact  is,  they 
are  in  comfortable  stations,  doing  nothing,  and 
had  far  better  be  at  home,  and  in  ordinary. 
One  hundred  and  forty  court-martials,  many 
dismissions  without  courts,  and  two  hundred 
eliminations  at  a  single  dash,  proclaim  the  fact 


that  our  navy  is  idle!  and  that  this  idleness 
gives  rise  to  dissipation,  to  dissensions,  to  insub- 
ordination, to  quarrels,  to  accusations,  to  court- 
martials.  The  body  of  naval  officers  are  as 
good  as  any  other  citizens,  but  idleness  is  a  de- 
stroyer which  no  body  of  men  can  stand.  We 
have  no  use  for  a  navy,  and  never  shall  have ; 
yet  we  continue  building  ships  and  breeding 
officers — the  ships  to  rot — the  officers  to  be- 
come "  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  lono 
peace." 

The  Virginia  resolves  of  1799-1800  on  the 
subject  of  a  navy,  contain  the  right  doctrine  for 
the  United  States,  even  if  the  state  of  the  world 
had  remained  what  it  was^ven  if  the  telegraph 
and  the  steam- car  had  not  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  art  of  defensive  war.  It  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  inefficient  of  all  modes  of  warfare. 
Its  cost  is  enormous:  its  resuits  nothing,  \ 
naval  victory  decides  nothing  but  which  shall 
have  the  other's  ships. 

In  the  twenty  years  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution.  Great  Britain  whipped  all  the 
inimical  fleets  she  could  catch.    She  got  all 
their  ships ;  and  nothing  but  their  ship.s,   Xot 
one  of  her  naval  victories  had  the  least  effect 
upon  the  fate  of  the  wars :  land  battles  alone 
decided  the  fate  of  countries,  and  commanded 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war.    Concluding  no  war 
they  are  one  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  beginning 
wars.    Only  employed  (by  those  who  possess 
them)  at  long  intervals,  they  must  be  kept  up 
the  whole  time.    Enormously  expensive,  the 
expense  is  eternal.    Armies  can  be  disbandcd- 
navies  must  be  kept  up.    Long  lists  of  offlccre 
must  be  receiving  pay  when  doing  nothing. 
Pensions  are  inseparable  from  the  system.  Go- 
ing to  sea  in  time  of  peace  is  nothing  but  visit- 
ing foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  gor- 
emmcnt.     The  annual  expense  of  our  navj 
now  (all  the  heads  of  expense  incident  to  the 
establishment  included)  is  some  fifteen  milliom 
of  dollars :  the  number  of  men  cmplojed,  it 
some  10,000 — being  nt  a  cost  of  ^1,500  a  man, 
and  they  nothing  to  do.    The  whole  number  of 
guns  afloat  is  some  2,000 — which  is  at  the  rate 
of  some  lt{;0,000  a  gun ;  and  they  nothing  in  the 
world  to  shoot  at.    The  expense  of  a  iiavy  is 
enormous.    The  protection  of  commerce  is  a 
phrase  incessantly  repeated,  and  of  no  njipiia- 
tion.    Commerce  wants  no  protection  frcni  imii' 
of-war  except  against  piratical  nations;  an' 
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they  are  fewer  now  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago;  and  some  cruisers  were  then  sufficient. 
The  Mediterranean,  which  was  then  the  great 
Beat  of  piracy,  is  now  as  free  from  it  as  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is.  We  have  no  naval  policy — 
no  system  adapted  by  the  legislative  wisdom — 
no  peace  establishment — no  understood  princi- 
ciple  of  action  in  relation  to  a  navy.  All  goes 
by  fits  and  starts.  A  rumor  of  war  is  started : 
more  ships  are  demanded :  a  combined  interest 
supports  the  demand— officers,  contractors,  poli- 
ticians. The  war  does  not  come,  but  the  ships 
arc  built,  and  rot :  and  so  on  in  a  circle  without 
end. 


CHAPTER    CXXXII. 

THE  HOME  SQUADEON:   ITS  INUTILITY  AHD 
EXPENSE. 

Early  in  the  session  of  '•*3-'44,  Mr.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  brought  into  the  House  a  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  into  the  origin,  use,  and  ex- 
pense of  the  homo  squadron :  to  which  Mr. 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  proposed  the  further  inquiry 
to  know  what  service  that  squadron  had  per- 
formed since  it  had  ^een  created.  In  support 
of  his  proposition,  Mr.  II„le  said : 

"  He  believed  they  were  indebted  to  this  ad- 
ministration for  the  home  squadron.  The  whole 
Bixtecn  vessels*  which  composed  that  squadron 
were  said  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  coasting 
trade ;  and  though  the  portion  of  the  country 
from  which  ho  came  was  deeply  concerned  in 
the  coasting  trade,  yet  he  himself  was  convinced 
that  many  of  those  vessels  might  be  dispensed 
with.    If  this  information  were  laid  before  the 
House,  they  would  have  something  tangible  on 
which  to  lay  their  hands,  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform.    He  wanted  this  information 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  House 
where  an  enormous  expense  might  be  cut  down, 
without  endangering  any  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.    Gentlemen  had  talked  about  being 
prepared  with  a  sufficient  navy  to  meet  and  con- 
tend with  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain ; 
\iut  had  they  any  idea  of  the  outlay  which  was 
required  to  support  such  a  navy  ?    The  expense 
of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  be- 
tween eighty  and  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
annually.    We  were  not  in  wavt  of  such  a 
great  naval  establishment  to  make  ourselves 
respected  at  home  or  abroad.    General  Jackson 
iloue  hod  produced  an  impression  upon  one  of 


the  oldest  nations  of  Europe,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  this  administration  to  do  with 
the  assistance  of  all  the  navies  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Jared  Ingersoll  was  in  favor  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  but  thought  the  process 
ought  to  begin  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  de- 
partment— m  the  Congress  itself,  and  in  the  ex- 
penses it  allowed  for  multiplied  missions  abroad 
and  incessant  changes  in  the  incumbents.  With 
respect  to  abuses  in  the  naval  expenditures,  ho 
said : — 

"  He  had  no  knowledge  of  his  own  on  this 
subject ;  but  he  had  learned  from  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  navy,  that  in  the  navy-yards,  in  the 
equipment  of  ships,  by  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance caused  by  allowing  officers  to  rebuild 
ships  when  they  pleased,  and  the  loss  on  the 
provisions  of  ships  just  returned  from  sea,  which 
have  been  taken  or  thrown  away,  the  greatest 
abuses  have  been  practised,  which  have  assisted 
in  swelling  up  the  naval  expenditures  to  their 
present  enormous  amount." 

Mr.  Adams  differed  from  Mr.  tngersoU  in  the 
scheme  of  beginning  retrenchment  on  the  civil 
list,  and  presented  the  army  and  the  navy  as 
the  two  great  objects  of  wasteful  expenditure, 
and  the  points  at  which  reform  ought  to  begin, 
and  especially  with  retrenching  this  home  squad- 
ron, for  which  he  had  voted  in  1841,  but  now 
condemned.    He  said : 

"  The  gtmtleman  gave  the  House,  undoubtedly, 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  carry  out  retrenchment  and  re- 
form, and  finally  elect  a  President ;  but  his  re- 
marks did  not  happen  to  apply  to  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire ;  for  he 
led  them  away  from  that  motion,  and  told  them, 
in  substance,  that  it  was  not  the  nine  million  of 
dollars  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
— and  he  did  not  know  how  much  a.sked  for  the 
army — that  was  to  be  retrenched.  Oh,  no! 
The  army  and  the  navy  were  not  the  great  ex- 
penses of  this  nation ;  it  was  not  by  curtailing 
the  military  and  naval  expenditures  that  econo- 
my was  to  be  obtained  j  but  by  beginning  with 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  And  what  was 
the  comparison,  to  come  to  dollars  and  cents,  be- 
tween the  expenses  of  that  House  and  the  Navy 
Department  ?  Why,  the  gentleman,  with  all  his 
exaggerating  eloquence,  had  made  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  powers  of  the  country, 
to  cost  at  least  two  millions  ci  dollars  ;  while 
the  estimates  for  the  navy  were  nine  millions,  to 
enable  our  ships  to  go  abroad  and  display  the 
stripes  and  stars.  And  for  what  purpose  was  it 
necessary  to  have  this  homo  squadron  1  Was 
the  groat  maritime  power  of  the  earth  in  such  a 
position  towards  us  as  to  authorize  us  to  expect 
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a  hostile  British  squadron  on  our  coaste  ?  No ; 
he  believed  not  Then  what  was  this  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars  wanted  for  ?  There  was  a  state- 
ment, two  years  ago,  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  tho  Navy,  in  which  they  were  told  that 
our  present  navy,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  was  only  as  one  to  eight — that 
is,  that  the  British  navy  was  eight  times  as 
liu^go  as  ours.  Now,  in  that  year  eight  millions 
of  dollars  was  asked  for  for  the  navy ;  the  re- 
port of  the  present  year  asks  for  nine  millions. 
This  report  contained  the  principle  that  we  must 
go  on  to  increase  our  navy  until  it  is  at  least 
one-half  as  large  as  that  of  Qreat  Britain ;  and 
what,  then,  was  the  proportion  of  additional  ex- 
pense we  must  incur  to  arrive  at  that  rciult  ? 
Why,  four  times  eight  are  thirty-two ;  so  tnat 
it  will  take  an  annual  expenditure  of  thirty-two 
millions  to  give  us  a  navy  half  as  largo  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  If,  however,  gentlemen  were 
to  go  on  in  this  way,  ^32,000,000— nay, 
^50,000,000  would  not  be  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  navy.  Ho  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  his  gratification  that  it  had 
come  from  such  a  quarter — a  quarter  which  was 
so  deeply  interested  in  having  a  due  protection 
for  their  mercantile  navy  and  their  coasting 
trade,  by  tho  establishment  of  a  home  squadron. 
At  tho  time  the  home  squadron  was  first  pro- 
posed, he  was,  himself  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was 
adopted  with  but  very  little  opposition;  and 
tho  reason  was,  because  the  House  did  not  un- 
derstand it  at  that  time.  It  looked  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  It  looked  more  particularly  to 
Tl  war  with  Great  Britain  (tho  honorable  gen- 
tleman was  understood  to  say),  provided  she 
took  the  island  of  Cuba.  Ho  saw  no  necessity 
for  a  large  navy,  unless  it  was  to  insult  other 
nations,  by  taking  possession  of  their  territory 
in  time  of  peace.  What  was  tho  good,  he  asked, 
of  a  navy  which  cost  the  country  $9,000,000  a 
year,  compared  with  what  was  done  there  in  the 
legislative  department  of  the  naiion  ?  He  ex- 
pressed his  ardent  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Cave  Johnsonf,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  McKay] — 
now  tho  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means — would  persevere  in  the  same  spirit 
that  marked  their  conduct  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  still  advocate  reductions  in  the  army 
and  the  navy." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  tho  several  gentlemen 
who,  without  offering  a  word  in  favor  of  the 
utility  of  this  domestic  squadron,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  it  up ;  and  who,  without  denying 
tho  great  abuse  and  extravagance  in  the  naval 
disbursements,  were  endeavoring  to  prevent 
their  correction  by  starting  smaller  game— and 
that  smaller  game  not  to  be  pursued,  and  bagged, 
but  merely  started  to  prevent  tho  pursuit  of  the 


great  monster  which  was  ravaging  the  fields. 
Thus:— 

"  He  believed  that  the  greatest  abuses  ex- 
isted in  every  department  of  tho  government 
and  that  the  extravagances  of  all  required  cor- 
rection.   Look  at  the  army  of  8,000  mer  onh- 
kept  up  at  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  $l.(liiij 
for  each  man.    Was  not  this  a  crying  abuse  that 
ought  to  be  corrected  1  Why,  if  the  proposition 
had  succeeded  to  increase  the  array  to  2(),fl;iQ 
men,  the  expenditure  at  this  rate  would  luivo 
been  twenty  millions  annually.  If  any  nentloman 
knew  of  the  existence  of  abuses,  let  him  l)rinK 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  he  would 
vote  not  only  for  tho  proper  inquiry  into  them 
but  to  apply  tho  remedy.    In  regard  to  this 
home  squadron,  he  begged  leave  to  disclaim  any 
of  tho  suspicions  entertained  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.    In  offering  his  resolution 
ho  had  no  reference  to  Cuba,  or  any  thing  else 
suggested  by  the  gentleman.    He  wanted  the 
House  and  the  country  to  look  at  it  as  the 
Secretary  of   the  Navy  presented  it  to  their 
view.    As  to  the  pretence  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade,  it  was 
a  most  idle  one.    He  wished  the  gentlemen 
from  Maine  f  the  State  most  largely  interested 
in  that  trade)  to  say  whether  they  needed  any 
such  protection.    Ho  would  answer  for  them, 
and  say  that  they  did  not.    He  himself  lived 
among  those  who  were  extensively  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade,  and  part  oPhis  property  was 
invested  in  it.    Ho  could,  therefore,  speak  with 
some  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  and  he  hesitated 
not  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  keeping  up  this 
squadron  for  its  protection  was  a  most  prt,)Os- 
terous  and  idle  one.    Sir,  said  he,  tho  navy  has 
been  the  pet  child  of  the  nation,  and,  like  all  other 
pet  children,  has  run  away  with  the  whole  patri- 
monial estate.    If  it  were  found  that  the  k-st 
interest  of  the  country  required  tho  maintenance 
of  the  home  squadron,  then  ho  would  po  for  it ; 
but  if  it  were  found  to  be  utterly  useless,  as  he 
believed,  then  he  was  decidedly  against  it.   But 
he  would  give  this  further  notice  ;  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  stop  here ;  that  when  the  appro- 
priations should  come  up,  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose to  limit  those  appropriations  to  a  sum 
sufficient  only  to  support  the  squadron  stationed 
in  the  Mediterranean.    It  was  entirely  nscless 
for  this  country  to  endeavor  to  contend  with 
monarchies  in  keeping  up  the  pageantry  of  a 
naval  establishment." 

The  proposed  inquiry  produced  no  result, 
only  ending  in  demonstrating  what  was  well 
known  to  the  older  members,  namely,  the 
difficulty,  and  almost  impossibility  of  introducing 
any  reform,  or  economy  into  the  administration 
of  any  department  of  the  government  unless  the  i 
Executive  takes  the  lead.  And  of  this  truth  a 
striking  instance  occurred  at  this  session  anii 
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upon  this  Bubjcct.  The  executive  government, 
that  is  to  say,  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  had  made  a  lawless  expenditure  of 
about  §700,000  during  the  recess  of  Congress ; 
and  Congress  under  a  moral  duress,  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  that  expenditure  as  its  own,  and 
make  it  good,  'When  the  claiise  in  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  for  covering  this  item,  was 
under  consideration*  Mr.  Ezra  Dean,  of  Ohio, 
(Stood  up  and  said : 

"  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  bill  making  ap- 
iropriations  to  the  amount  of  ^750,000  which 
lad  been  expended  by  the  department  in  virtue 
of  its  own  will  and  pleasure,. and  without  ^le 
sanction  of  any  law  whatever ;  and  the  House  was 
called  on  to  approve  this  proceeding.    He  had 
supposed  that  any  department  which  took  upon 
itself  the  power  of  expending  the  public  money, 
without  authority  of  law,  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  rebuke  of  Congress.     He 
had  supposed  tliat  this  would  have  been  a  re- 
form Congress,  and  that  all  the  abuses  of  this 
administration  would  bo  ferreted  out  and  cor- 
rected ;  but  in  this  ho  had  been  grievously  dis- 
appointed,    lie  had  endeavored  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  take  up  the  navy  retrench- 
ment bill,  which  would  correct  all  these  abuses, 
but  he  had  been  mistaken;  and  so  far  from 
being  able  to  got  the  bill  before  the  House,  ho 
had  been  unable  even   to   get  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  taking  it  up.    There 
was  great  reason  for  this.     This  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  been  for  the  last  two  years  the  great 
vortex  wliich  had  swallowed  up  two-thirds  of 
the  revenues  of  the  government.    In   184vy,  a 
law  was  passed  that  no  money  should  be  ex- 
pended for  the  building  of  ships  without  the 
express  sanction  of  Congress  ;   and  yet,  in  de- 
fiance of  this  law,  the  Navy  Department  had 
gone  on  to  build  an  iron  steamship  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  six  sloops-of-'wnr ;  and  ho  was  told 
that  part  of  the  appropriations  in  this  bill  were 
to  complete  these  vessels.    Jlr.  D.  then  spoke 
(if  the  utter  uselessness  of  these  steamships  on 
the  western  waters,  and  referred  to  the  number 
of  ships  that  were  now  rotting  for  want  of  use, 
both  on  the  stocks  and  laid  up  in  ordinary ; 
and  particularly  referred  to  the  magnificent  -hip 
Delaware,  which  had  just  returned  from  a  cruise, 
and  was  dismantled,  and  laid  up  to  rot  at  Nor- 
folk, while  the  department  was  clamorous  for 
building  more  ships.     There  were  not  only 
more  ships  now  built  and  building  than  could 
be  used,  but  there  were  three  times  as  many 
officers  as  could  bo  employed.    There  were  90 
commanders,  with  salaries  of  §3,500  a-year, 
while  there  was  only  employment  for  33  of 
them ;  and  there  were  C8  captains,  while  there 
was  only  employment  for  but  18.    He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  number  of  officers  waiting  orders. 
Bid  on  leave  of  absence,  and  said  that    the 
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country  would  bo  astonished  to  learn,  that  for 
such  officers,  the  country  was  now  paying 
§283,700  a  year;  and  tha^  by  referring  to  the 
records  of  tho  Navy  Department,  it  would  be 
found  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  more  than" 
half  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  were  drawing 
their  pay  and  emoluments  while  at  home, on  leave 
of  absence,  or  waiting  orders.  Mr.  D.  spoke  oi 
many  other  abuses  in  the  navy,  which  he  said 
required  correction,  and  expressed  his  great  re. 
gret  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  Houw 
to  act  on  his  navy  retrenchment  bill." 

Mr.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
whose  duty  it  became  to  present  this  item  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  fully  admitted  its  illegality 
and  wastefulness;  but  plead  tho  necessity  of 
providing  for  its  payment,  as  the  money  had 
been  earned  by  work  and  labor  done  on  the 
faith  of  the  government,  and  to  withhold  pay- 
ment would  be  a  wrong  to  laborers,  and  no  pun- 
ishment to  the  officers  •  ho  had  occasioned  tho 
illegal  expenditure.  A  high  officer  had  done 
this  wrong.  He  was  ready  to  join  in  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  him :  but  to  repudiate  tho  debt, 
and  leave  laboring  people  without  pay  for 
their  work  and  materials  was  what  he  could  not 
do.  And  thus  ended  the  session  with  sanction- 
ing an  abuse  of  §700,000  in  one  item  in  the 
navy,  which  session  had  opuuod  with  a  manly  _ 
attempt  to  correct  some  of  its  cxlravaganccs 
And  thus  have  ended  all  similar  attempts  since. 
A  powerful  combined  interest  pushes  forward 
an  augmented  navy,  without  regard  to  any  ob- 
ject but  their  own  interest  in  it.  First,  tho 
politicians  who  raise  a  clamor  of  war  at  the  re- 
turn of  each  presidential  canvass,  and  a  cry  for 
ships  to  carry  it  on.  Next,  the  naval  officers, 
who  are  always  in  favor  of  more  shins  to  give 
more  commands.  And,  thirdly,  tho  contractora 
who  are  to  build  these  ships,  and  get  rich  upon 
their  contracts.  These  three  parties  combine 
to  build  ships,  and  Congress  becomes  a  helpless 
instrument  in  their  hands.  Tlie  friends  of 
economy,  and  of  a  wise  national  policy,  which 
prefers  cruisers  and  privateers  to  ships  of  tho 
line,  may  deliver  their  complaints  in  vain.  Ship 
building,  and  ship  rotting,  goes  on  unchecked, 
and  even  with  accelerated  speed  j  and  must 
continue  to  so  go  on  until  tho  enormity  of  the 
abuse  produces  a  revulsion  wliich,  in  curing  the 
abuse  may  nearly  kill  the  navy  itself. 
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CHAPTEB  CXXXIII. 

PBOFESSOB  HOBSE:    niS    ELECTRO-MAOMETIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

OoMKU"  JATION  of  intelligence  by  concerted 
signals  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  by  all, 
except  the  white  race,  remains  where  it  was  six 
thousand  years  ago.  The  smokes  raised  on  suc- 
cessive hills  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
strangers,  or  enemies,  were  found  to  be  the 
same  by  Fr(5mont  in  his  western  explorations 
which  were  described  by  Herodotus  as  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  barbarian  nations  of 
his  time :  the  white  race  alone  has  made  ad- 
vances upon  that  rude  and  imperfect  mode  of 
communication,  and  brought  the  art  to  a  mar- 
vellous perfection,  but  only  after  the  interven- 
tion of  thousands  of  years.  It  was  not  until 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  that  the  very 
limited  intelligence  between  the  besieged  in  a 
city  and  their  friends  outside,  was  established 
by  the  telegraph :  and  it  was  not  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution  that  that  mode 
of  intelligence  was  applied  to  the  centre  and  to 
the  circumference  of  a  country :  and  at  that 
point  it  was  stationary  for  fifty  years.  It  was 
reserved  for  our  own  day,  and  our  own  country 
to  make  the  improvement  which  annihilates 
distance,  which  disregards  weather  and  dark- 
ness, and  which  rivals  the  tongue  and  the  pen 
in  the  precision  and  infinitude  of  its  messages. 
Dr.  Franklin  first  broached  the  idea  of  using 
electricity  for  communicating  intelligence : 
Professor  Morse  gave  practical  application  to 
his  idea.  This  gentleman  was  a  portrait  painter 
by  profession,  and  had  been  to  Europe  to  per- 
fect himself  in  his  art.  Returning  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1832,  and  while  making  the  voyage,  the 
recent  discoveries  and  experiments  in  electro- 
magnetism,  and  the  affinity  of  electricity  to 
magnetism,  or  rather  their  probable  identity, 
became  a  subject  of  casual  conversation  between 
himself  and  a  few  of  the  passengers.  It  had 
recently*  been  discovered  that  an  electric  spark 
could  be  obtained  from  a  magnet,  and  this  dis- 
covery had  introduced  a  new  branch  of  science, 
to  wit;  magneto-electricity.  Dr.  Franklin's 
•zperimonts  on  the  velocity  of  electricity,  ex- 


ceeding that  of  light,  and  exceeding  180,00C 
miles  in  a  moment,  the  feasibility  of  making 
electricity  the  means  of  telegraphic  intercoutse 
that  is  to  say  of  writing  at  a  distance,  struck 
him  with  great  force,  and  became  the  absorbing 
subject  of  his  meditations.    The  idea  of  tele- 
graphing by  electricity  was  new  to  him.    For- 
tunately he  did  not  know  that  some  eminent 
philosophers  had  before  conceived  the  same  idea, 
but  without  inventing  a  plan  by  which  the 
thought  could  be  realized.    Knowing  nothing 
of  their  ideas,  he  was  not  embarrassed  or  im- 
peded by  the  false  lights  of  their  mistakes.  As 
the  idea  was  original  with  him,  so  was  his  plan. 
All  previous  modes  of  telegraphing  had  been 
by  evanescent  signs  :  the  distinctive  feature  of 
Morse's  plan  was  the  self-recording  property  of 
the  apparatus,  with  its  ordinarily  inseparable 
characteristic  cf  audible  clicks,  answering  the 
purposes  of  speech;    for,  in  impressing  the 
characters,  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  machi- 
nery gave  notice  of  each  that  was  struck,  as 
well  understood  by  the  practised  ear  as  the  re- 
corded language  was  by  the  eye.    In  this  he 
became  the  inventor  of  a  new  art — the  art  of 
telegraphic  recording,  or  imprinting  charactcK 
telegraphically. 

Mr.  Morse  then  had  his  invention  complete 
in  his  head,  and  his  labor  then  begun  to  con- 
struct the  machinery  and  types  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  in  which  having  succeeded  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  a  limited  number  of  observers  in 
the  years  1830  and  '37,  ho  laid  it  before  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1838,  made  an  exhibit  of  its 
working  before  a  committee,  and  received  a  fa- 
vorable report.     Much  time  was  then  lost  in 
vain  efforts  to  procure  patents  in  England  and 
Franco,  and  returning  to  Congress  in  1842,  an 
appropriation  of  ^30,000  was  asked  for  to  en- 
able the  inventor  to  test  his  discovery  on  a  line 
of  forty  miles,  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more.   The  appropriation  was  granted— the 
preparations  completed  by  the  spring  of  IStt 
and  messages  exchanged  instantaneously  be- 
tween the  two  points.    The  lino  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  New  York,  and  since  so  multiplied, 
that  the  Morse  electro-magnetic  telegraph  now 
works  over  80,000  miles  in  America  and  50,000 1 
in  Europe.    It  is  one  of  the  marvellous  results 
of  science,  putting  people  who  are  thousands  of 
miles  apart  in  instant  communication  with  tho 
accuracy  of  a  face  to  face  conversation.  In  [ 
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wonderful  advantages  are  felt  in  social,  political, 
commercial  and  military  communications,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  steam  car,  is  destined  to 
work  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  defensive 
warfare.  It  puts  an  end  to  defensive  war  on 
the  ocean,  to  the  nece^^ity  of  fortifications,  ex- 
cept to  delay  for  a  few  days  the  bombardment 
of  a  city.  The  approach  of  invaders  upon  any 
point,  telegraphed  through  the  country,  brings 
down  in  the  flying  cars  myriads  of  citizen  sol- 
diers, arms  in  hand  and  provisions  in  abundance, 
10  overwhelm  with  numbers  any  possible  invad- 
ing force.  It  will  dispense  with  fleets  and  stand- 
ing armies,  and  all  the  vast,  cumbrous,  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  of  a  modem  army.  Far  from 
dreading  an  invasion,  the  telegraph  and  the  car 
may  defy  and  dare  it — may  invite  any  number 
of  foreign  troops  to  land — and  assure  the  whole 
of  them  of  death  or  captivity,  from  myriads  of 
volunteers  launched  upon  them  hourly  from  the 
first  moment  of  landing  until  the  last  invader  is 
a  corpsti  or  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER   CXXXiy. 

FKEMONT'8  SECOND  EXPEDITION. 

"The  government  deserves  credit  for  the  zeal 
with  which  it  has  pursued  geographical  dis- 
covery." Such  is  the  remark  which  a  leading 
paper  made  upon  the  discoveries  of  Fremont,  on 
his  return  from  his  second  expedition  to  the 
Great  West ;  and  such  is  the  remark  which  all 
witers  will  make  upon  oil  his  discoveries  who 
wiite  history  from  public  documents  and  out- 
side views.  With  all  such  writers  the  expedi- 
tions of  Fremont  will  be  credited  to  the  zeal  of 
the  government  for  the  promotion  of  science; 
as  if  the  government  under  which  he  acted  had 
conceived  and  planned  these  expeditions,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  then 
selected  this  young  oflBcer  to  carry  into  effect 
the  instructions  delivered  to  him.  How  far  such 
history  would  bo  true  in  relation  to  the  first  ex- 
pedition, which  terminated  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  been  seen  in  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  origin  of  that  undertaking, 
and  which  leaves  the  government  innocent  of  its 
conception ;  and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  the 


credit  of  its  authorship,  but  only  to  the  merit  of 
permitting  it.    In  the  second,  and  greater  ex- 
pedition, from  which  great  political  as  well  as 
scientific  results  have  flowed,  their  merit  is 
still  less ;  for,  while  equally  innocent  of  its  con- 
ception, they  were  not  equally  passive  to  its 
performance — countermanding  the  expedition 
after  it  had  begun ;  and  lavishing  censure  upon 
the  adventurous  young  explorer  for  his  manner 
of  undertakmg  it    The  fact  was,  that  his  first 
expedition  barely  finished,  Mr.  Fremont  sought 
and  obtained  orders  for  a  second  one,  and  was 
on  the  frontier  of  Missouri  with  his  command 
when  orders  arrived  at  St.  Louis  to  stop  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  made  a  military 
equipment  which  the  peaceful  nature  of  his  geo- 
graphical pursuit  did  not  require !  as  if  Indians 
did  not  kill  and  rob  scientific  men  as  well  as 
others  if  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves. 
The  particular  point  of  complaint  was.  that  he 
had  taken  a  small  mountain  howitzer,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  rifles :  and  which,  he  was  informed, 
was  charged  to  him,  although  it  had  been  fur- 
nished upon  a  regular  requisition  on  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  approved 
by  the  commander  of  the  military  department 
(Colonel,  afterwards  General  Kearney).    Mr. 
Fremont  had  left  St.  Louis,  and  was  at  the 
frontier,  Mrs.  Fremont  being  requested  to  ex- 
amine the  letters  that  came  after  him,  and  for- 
ward those  which  he  ought  to  receive.    She 
read  the  countermanding  orders,  and  detained 
them !  and  Fremont  knew  nothing  of  their  ex- 
istence until  after  ho  had  returned  from  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  and  eventful  expeditions  of 
modem  times — one  to  which  the  United  States 
are  indebted  (among  other  things)  for  the  pre- 
sent ownership  of  California,  instead  of  seeing  it 
a  British  possession.    The  writer  of  this  View, 
who  was  then  in  St.  Louis,  approved  of  the 
course  which  his  daughter  had  taken  Cfor  she 
had  Btoppt  d  the  orders  before  he  knew  of  it) ; 
and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  department  con- 
demning the  recall,  repulsing  the  reprimand 
which  had  oeen  lavished  upon  Fremont,  and  de- 
manding a  court-martial  for  him  when  ho  should 
return.    The  Secretary  at  War  was  then  Mr. 
James  Madison  Porter,  of  Pennsylvama ;  the 
chief  of  the  Topographical  corps  the  same  as 
now  (Colonel  Aborts),  himself  an  office  man, 
surrounded  by  West  Point  officers,  to  whose 
pursuit  of  easy  service  Fremont's  advent'irous 
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expeditions  was  a  reproach ;  and  in  conformity 
to  whoso  opinions  the  secretary  seemed  to  have 
acted.  On  Fremont's  return,  upwards  of  a  year 
afterwards,  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  Secretary  at  War,  and  received  the 
young  explorer  with  all  honor  and  friendship, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  brevet  of  captain  from 
President  Tyler.  And  such  is  the  inside  view 
of  this  piece  of  history — very  different  from 
what  documentary  evidence  would  make  it. 

To  complete  his  survey  across  the  continent, 
on  the  lino  of  travel  between  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia, 
was  Fremont's  object  in  this  expedition;  and 
it  was  all  that  he  hat}  obtained  orders  for  doing ; 
but  only  a  small  part,  and  to  his  mind,  an  insig- 
nificant part,  of  what  bo  proposed  doing.  Peo- 
ple had  been  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  be- 
fore, and  his  ambition  was  not  limited  to  making 
tracks  where  otliers  had  made  them  bci'orc  him. 
There  was  a  vast  region  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  whole  M-esturn  slope  of  our 
continent — of  which  but  little  was  known ;  and 
of  that  little,  nothing  with  the  accuracy  of 
science.  All  that  vast  region,  more  than  seven 
hundred  miles  square — equal  to  a  great  king- 
dom in  Europe — was  an  unknown  land — a 
sealed  book,  which  he  longed  to  open,  and  to 
read.  Leaving  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in  May, 
1843,  and  often  diverging:  from  his  route  for  the 
sake  of  expanding  his  Held  of  observation,  he 
had  arrived  in  the  tide-water  region  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  month  of  November ;  and  had  then 
completed  the  whole  service  \vhich  his  orders 
embraced.  He  might  tlicn  have  returned  upon 
Iu3  tracks,  or  been  brought  home  by  sea,  or 
hunted  the  most  pleasant  path  for  getting  back ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  routine  oflicer,  eatisfied  with 
fulfilling  an  order,  ho  v/oiild  have  done  so.  Not 
80  the  young  explorer  who  he' J  ;.is  diploma 
from  Nature,  and  not  from  tlio  IJiuted  States' 
Military  Academy.  He  was  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
guest  of  the  hospitable  Dr.  McLaughlin,  Goyemor 
of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company ;  and 
obtained  from  him  all  possible  information  upon 
his  intended  line  of  return — faithfully  given,  but 
which  proved  to  bo  disastrously  erroneous  in  its 
leading  and  governing  feature.  A  southeast 
route  to  cross  the  great  unknown  region  diago* 
nally  through  its  heart  (making  a  line  from  the 
Lower  Columbia  to  tho  Upper  Colorado  of  the 
3ulf  of  Calfomia),  was  his  line  of  return: 


twenty-five  men  (the  same  who  had  come  whh 
him  from  tho  United  States)  and  a  hundred 
horses,  were  his  equipment ;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  winter  the  time  of  starting — all  with 
out  a  guide,  relying  upon  their  guns  for  sup. 
port ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  their  horsca 
— such  as  should  give  out !  for  one  that  could 
carry  a  man,  or  a  pack,  could  not  be  spared  for 
food. 

All  the  maps  up  to  that  time  had  shown  this 
region  traversed  from  east  to  west — from  the 
base  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco — by  a  gicat  river  called  the  Buena 
Ventura :  which  may  be  translated,  the  Gooil 
Chance.    Governor  McLaughlin  behered  in  the 
existence  of  this  river,  and  made  out  a  conjec- 
tural manu.^ript  map  to  show  its  place  and 
course.    Vremont  believed  in  it,  and  his  plan 
was  to  ivach  it  before  tho  dead  of  winter,  and 
then  hybcmato  upon  it.    As  a  great  river,  he 
knew  that  it  must  have  some  rich  bottoms; 
covered  with  wood  and  grass,  where  the  wild 
animals  wouM  collect  and  shelter,  when  the 
snows  and  freezing  winds  drove  them  from  the 
plains :  and  with  these  animals  to  live  on,  and 
grass  for  the  horses,  and  wood  for  fires,  he  ex- 
pected to  avoid  suffering,  if  not  to  enjoy  com- 
fort, during  his  solitary  sojourn  in  that  remote 
and  profound  wilderness.    He  proceeded— soon 
encountered  deep  snows  which  impeded  fro- 
gross  upon  tho  high  lands— -descended  into  a 
low  country  to  the  left  (afterwards  known  to 
bo  the  Great  Basin,  from  which  no  water  issues 
to  any  sea) — skirted  an  enormous  chain  of 
mountain  on  tiic  riglit,  luminous  with  glitterin" 
white  snow — saw  strange  Indians,  who  mostly 
fled — found  a  desert— no  Buena  Ventura;  and 
death  from  cold  and  famine  staring  him  in  the 
face.    The  failure  to  find  the  river,  or  tidings  of 
it,  and  tho  possib'lity  of  its  existence  seeming 
to  bo  forbid  by  tho  structure  of  tho  country, 
and  hybernation  in  the  inhospitable  desert  beini; 
impossible,  and  the  question  being  that  of  life 
and  death,  some  new  plan  of  conduct  becamcin- 
dispensablc.    His  celestial  obi!er^'ations  told  him 
that  he  was  in  the  latitude  of  tho  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  only  seventy  miles  from  it.  But 
what  miles !  up  and  down  that  snowy  moun- 
tain which  tho  Indians  told  him  no  men  could 
cross  in  tho  winter — which  would  have  snow 
upon  it  as  deep  as  the  trees,  and  places  where 
people  would  slip  off,  and  fall  half  a  mile  at  a 
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time;  —  a  fate  which  actually  befell  a  mule, 
packed  with  the  precious  burden  of  botanical 
specimens,  collected  along  a  travel  of  two  thou- 
sand miles.  No  reward  could  induce  an  Indian 
to  become  a  guide  in  the  perilous  adventure  of 
crossing  this  mountain.    AH  recoiled  and  fled 
from  the  ad7onture.    It  was  attempted  without 
a  guide — in  the  dead  of  winter — accomplished 
in  forty  days — the  men  and  surviving  horses — 
a  woful  procession,  crawling  along  one  by  one : 
skeleton  men  leading  skeleton  horses — and  ar- 
riving at  Suter'a  Settlement  In  tho  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento;    and  where  a  genial 
w'irmth,  and  budding  flowers,  and  trees  in  foli- 
age, and  grassy  ground,  and  flowing  streams, 
and  comfortable  food,  made  a  fairy  contrast 
with  the  famine  and  freezing  they  had  en- 
countered, and  tho  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  which 
•hey  had  climbed.  Here  ho  rested  and  recruited ; 
and  from  this  point,  and  by  way  of  Monterey, 
the  first  tidings  were  heard  of  the  party  since 
leaving  Fort  Vancouver. 

Another  long  progress  to  tho  south,  skirting 
tho  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  noble  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  counterpart  to  that  of  the  Sacramento ; 
when  crossing  through  a  gap  and  turning  to 
tho  left,  he  skirted  the  Great  Basin;  and,  by 
many  deviations  from  the  right  line  home,  levied 
incessant  contributions  to  science  from  expanded 
lands,  not  described  before.  In  this  eventful 
exploration  all  the  great  features  of  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent  wero  b.ought  to  light — 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  tho  Little 
Salt  Lake;  at  all  which  vlaces,  then  desert, 
tho  Mormons  now  are ;  the  Sierra  Nevada,  then 
solitary  in  the  snow,  now  crowded  with  Ameri- 
cans, digging  gold  from  its  flanks ;  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  tho  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
then  alive  with  wild  horses,  elk,  deer,  and  wild 
fowls,  now  smiling  with  American  cultivation ; 
the  Great  Easin  itself,  and  its  contents ;  tho 
Three  Parks ;  the  approximation  of  tho  great 
rivers  which,  rising  together  in  tho  central  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  go  off  east  and  west, 
towards  tho  rising  and  the  setting  sun : — all 
these,  and  other  strange  features  of  a  new  region, 
more  Asiatic  than  American,  were  brought  to 
jght,  and  revealed  to  public  Tiew  in  tho  results 
of  tils  exploration.  Eleven  months  ho  was 
never  out  of  sight  of  snow;  and  sometimes, 
freezing  with  cold,  would  loofc  down  upon  a 


sunny  valley,  warm  with  genial  heat; — Bomc< 
times  panting  with  the  summer^s  heat,  would 
look  up  at  tho  eternal  snows  which  crowned 
the  neighboring  mountain.  But  it  was  not  then 
that  California  was  secured  to  tho  Union — to 
the  greatest  power  of  tho  New  World — to  which 
it  of  right  belonged :  but  it  was  the  first  step 
towards  tho  acquisition,  and  tho  one  that  led  to 
it.  That  second  expedition  led  to  a  third,  just 
in  time  to  snatch  the  golden  CaSfomia  from  tho 
hands  of  the  British,  ready  to  clutch  it.  But 
of  this  hereafter.  Frumont's  second  expedition 
was  now  over.  He  had  left  the  United  States 
a  fugitive  from  his  government,  and  returned 
with  a  name  that  went  over  Europe  and  America, 
and  with  discoveries  bearing  fruit  which  the 
civilized  world  is  now  enjoying. 


CHAPTER    CXXXV. 

TKXAS  ANNEXATION:  BF.CKET  ORIGIN;  BOLD 
INTRIGUE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-'3,  nearly  two  years  before 
the  presidential  election,  there  appeared  in  a 
Baltimore  newspaper  an  elaborately  composed 
letter  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  written  by 
Mr.  Gilmer,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Vir- 
ginia, urging  the  immediate  annexation,  as  ne- 
cessary to  forestall  the  designs  of  Great  Britain 
upon  that  young  country.  These  designs,  it  was 
alleged,  aimed  at  a  political  and  military  dom- 
ination on  our  south-western  border,  with  a 
view  to  abolition  and  hostile  movements  against 
us ;  and  the  practical  part  of  tho  letter  was  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  annex 
the  Texas  republic  immediately,  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  such  great  calamities.  This 
letter  was  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 
There  was  notising  in  the  political  horizon  to 
announce  or  portend  it.  Great  Britain  had 
given  no  symptom  of  any  disposition  to  war 
upon  us,  or  to  excite  insurrection  among  our 
slaves.  Texas  and  Mexico  wero  at  war,  and  to 
annex  tho  country  was  to  adopt  the  war:  far 
from  hastening  annexation,  an  event  desirable  in 
itself  when  it  could  be  honestly  done,  a  prema- 
ture and  ill-judged  attempt,  upon  groundless 
pretexts,  could  only  clog  and  delay  it.  There 
wib  nothing  in  tho  position  of  Mr.  Gilmer  to 
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nuke  him  »  prime  mover  in  the  annexation 
■cheme ;  and  there  was  much  in  hia  connections 
with  Mr.  Oalhoun  to  make  him  the  reflector  of 
that  gentleman's  opinions.  The  letter  itself  was 
a  counterpart  of  the  movement  made  hj  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  the  Senate,  in  183G,  to  bring  the 
Texas  question  into  the  presidential  election  of 
that  year ;  its  arguments  were  the  amplification 
of  the  seminal  ideas  then  presented  by  that  gen- 
tleman :  and  it  was  his  known  habit  to  operate 
through  others.  Mr.  Qilmer  was  a  close  politi- 
cal friend,  and  known  as  a  promulgator  of  his 
doctrines— having  been  the  first  to  advocate 
nullification  in  Virginia. 

Putting  all  these  circumstances  together,  I  be- 
lieved, the  moment  I  saw  it,  that  I  discerned  the 
finger  of  Mr.  Oalhoun  in  that  letter,  and  that  an 
enterprise  of  some  kind  was  on  foot  for  the  next 
presidential  election — though  8till  so  far  ofi*.  I 
therefore  put  an  eye  on  the  movement,  and  by 
observing  the  progress  of  the  letter,  the  papers 
in  which  it  was  republished,  their  comments, 
the  encomiums  which  it  received,  and  the  public 
meetings  in  which  it  was  commended,  I  became 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  referring  its 
origin  to  that  gentleman ;  and  became  convinced 
that  this  movement  was  the  resumption  of  the 
premature  and  abortive  attempt  of  1836.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1843,  it  had  been 
taken  up  generally  in  the  circle  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's friends,  and  with  the  zeal  and  pertinacity 
which  betrayed  the  spirit  of  a  presidential  can- 
vass. Coincident  with  these  symptoms,  and  in- 
dicative of  a  determined  movement  on  the  Texas 
question,  was  a  pregnant  circumstance  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remam  in 
Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  when  all  his  colleagues  of 
1841  left  their  places,  now  resigned  his  place, 
also — induced,  as  it  was  well  known,  by  the 
altered  deportment  of  the  President  towards 
him ;  and  was  succeeded  first  by  Mr.  Legare,  of 
South  CaroUna,  and,  on  his  early  death,  by  Mr. 
Upshur,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Webster  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
Texas  annexation,  and  also  to  the  presidential 
elevation  of  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  two  gentlemen, 
his  successors,  were  both  favorable  to  annexa- 
tion, and  one  (Mr.  Upshur)  extremely  so  to  Mr. 
Calhoun ;  so  that,  hero  were  two  steps  taken  in 
the  suspected  direction — an  i>bstacle  removed 
ind  a  facility  substituted.    This  change  in  the 


head  of  the  State  Department,  upon  whataret 
motive  produced,  was  mdispenaable  to  the  rjc- 
oess  of  the  Texas  movement,  and  could  only 
have  been  made  for  some  great  cause  never  yet 
explained,  seeing  the  service  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster  did  Mr.  Tyler  in  remaining  with  him  when 
the  other  ministers  withdrew.    Another  sign 
appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  President  hun- 
self.  He  was  undergoing  another  change.  Long 
a  democrat,  and  successful  in  getting  office  i.t 
that,  he  had  become  a  whig,  and  with  sttJ 
greater  success.    Democracy  had  carried  him  lo 
the  Senate;   whiggism    elevated  him  to  tbe 
vice-presidency ;  and,  with  the  help  of  an  tcci- 
dent,  to  the  presidency.    He  was  now  settling 
back,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  towards 
his  original  party,  but  that  wing  of  it  whiclihad 
gone  off  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  nullification 
war — a  natural  line  of  retrogression  on  his  part, 
as  ho  had  travelled  it  in  his  transit  from  the  dem- 
ocratic to  the  whig  camp.   The  papers  in  his  Id- 
tcrest  became  rampant  for  Texas;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  the  rumor  became  cunvnt 
and  steady  that  negotiations  were  in  progress 
for  the  annexation,  and  that  success  was  certain. 
Arriving  at  Washmgton  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  1843-'44,  and  descending  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  in  a  throng  of  members  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day's  sitting,  I  was  ac- 
costed by  Mr.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  a  representative 
from  Tennessee,  with  expressions  of  great  grati- 
fication at  meeting  with  me  so  soon ;  and  who 
immediately  showed  the  cause  of  his  gratifica- 
tion to  be  the  opportunity  it  afibrded  him  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Texas  annex- 
ation.   He  spoke  of  it  as  an  impending  and  pro- 
bable event — complimented  mo  on  my  early  op- 
position to  the  relinquishment  of  that  country, 
and  my  subsequent  efibrts  to  get  it  back,  and 
did  mo  the  honor  to  say  that,  as  such  original 
enemy  to  its  loss  and  early  advocate  of  its  re- 
covery, I  was  a  proper  person  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  now  getting  it  back.    All  this  was 
very  civil  and  quite  reasonable,  and,  at  another 
time  and  under  other  circumstances,  would  hare 
been  entirely  agreeable  to  me;  but, preoccupied 
as  my  mmd  was  with  the  idea  of  an  intrigue  for 
the  presidency,  and  a  land  and  scrip  speculation 
which  I  saw  mixing  itself  up  with  it,  and  feel- 
ing as  if  I  was  to  be  made  an  instrument  in 
these  schemes,  I  took  fire  at  his  words,  and  an- 
swered abruptly  and  hotly :  TTiat  it  icwi,  uii 
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the  part  of  some,  an  intrigue  fay  the  preti- 
denq/and  a  plot  to  diaeolve  the  Union — on  the 
part  of  others,  a  Texas  scrip  and  land  specu- 
lation ;  and  that  I  was  against  it. 

This  answer  went  into  the  newspapers,  and 
was  much  noticed  at  the  time,  and  immediately 
set  up  a  high  wall  between  me  and  the  annexa- 
tion party.  I  had  no  thought  at  the  time  that 
lit.  Brown  had  been  moved  by  anybody  to 
lound  me,  and  presently  regretted  the  warmth 
with  which  I  had  replied  to  him — especially  as 
no  part  of  what  I  said  was  intended  to  apply  to 
bun.  The  occurrence  gave  rise  to  some  sharp 
words  at  one  another  afterwards,  which,  so  far 
ts  they  were  sharp  on  my  part,  I  have  since  con- 
demned, and  do  not  now  repeat. 

Some  three  months  afterwards  there  appeared 
in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  a  letter  from  Gene- 
ral Jackson  to  Mr.  Brown,  in  answer  to  one 
from  Mr<  Brown  to  the  general,  coyering  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Gilmer's  Texas  letter,  and  asking  the 
OtTor  of  his  (the  general's)  opinion  upon  it: 
which  ho  promptly  and  decidedly  gave,  and 
folly  in  favor  of  its  object.  Here  was  a  revela- 
tion and  a  coincidence  which  struck  me,  and  put 
my  mind  to  thinking,  and  opened  up  a  new  vein 
of  exploratiou,  into  which  I  went  to  work,  and 
worked  on  until  I  obtained  the  secret  history  of 
the  famous  "  Jackson  Texas  letter"  (as  it  came 
to  be  called),  and  which  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Texas  annexation  question,  and  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1844 ;  and  which  drew 
so  much  applause  upon  the  general  fro:  i  many 
who  had  so  lately  and  so  bitterly  condemned 
him.  This  history  I  now  propose  to  give,  con- 
fining the  narrative  to  the  intrigue  for  the  pres- 
idential nomination,  leaving  the  history  of  the 
attempted  annexation  (treaty  of  1844)  for  a 
separate  chapter,  or  rather  chapters ;  for  it  was 
an  enterprise  of  'r\aay  aspects,  according  to  the 
taste  of  different  actors — presidential,  distmion, 
speculation. 

The  outline  of  this  history — that  of  the  let- 
ter—is  brief  and  authentic ;  and,  although  well 
covert.'d  up  at  the  time,  was  known  to  too  many 
to  remain  covered  up  long.  It  was  partly  made 
known  to  me  at  the  time,  and  fully  since.  It 
runs  thus: 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1841-'2,  had  resumed  his 
design  (intermitted  in  1840)  to  stand  for  the 
presidency,  and  determined  to  make  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  —immediate  annexation — the  con- 
trolling issue  in  the  election.    The  death  of 


President  Harrison  in  1841,  and  the  retreat  of 
his  whig  ministers,  and  the  accession  of  hk 
ftiends  to  power  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Tyler 
(then  settling  back  to  his  old  love),  and  in  the 
persons  of  some  of  his  cabinet,  opened  up  to  hit 
view  the  prospect  of  a  successful  enterprise  in 
that  direction ;  and  he  fully  embraced  it,  and 
without  discouragement  from  the  similar  bud- 
ding hopes  of  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  which  it  was 
known  would  be  without  fhiit,  except  what  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  gather — the  ascendant  of  his 
genius  assuring  him  the  mastery  when  he  should 
choose  to  assume  it.  His  real  competitors  (fore- 
seen to  be  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay)  were 
sure  to  be  against  it — immediate  annexation — 
and  they  wotdd  have  a  heavy  current  to  en- 
counter, all  the  South  and  West  being  for  the 
annexation,  and  a  strong  interest,  also,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  There  was  a  basis  to  build 
upon  in  the  honest  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
inflammatory  arguments  to  excite  them ;  and  if 
the  opinion  of  General  Jackson  could  be  ob- 
tained in  its  favor,  the  election  of  the  annexation 
candidate  was  dceaacd  certain. 

With  this  view  the  Gilmer  letter  was  com- 
posed and  published,  and  sent  to  him — and  waa 
admirably  conceived  for  his  purpose.  It  took 
the  veteran  patriot  on  the  side  of  his  strong 
teelings — love  of  country  and  the  Union — dis* 
trust  of  Great  Britain — and  a  southern  suscep- 
tibility to  the  dangers  of  a  servile  insurrection. 
It  carried  him  back  to  the  theatre  of  his  glory 
— the  Lower  Mississippi — and  awakened  his  ap- 
prehensions for  the  safety  of  that  most  vulnera- 
ble point  of  our  frontier.  Justly  and  truly,  but 
with  a  refinement  of  artifice  in  this  case,  it  pre- 
sented annexation  as  a  strengthening  plaster  to 
the  Union,  while  really  intended  to  sectionalize 
it,  and  to  effect  disunion  if  the  annexation 
failed.  This  idea  of  strengthening  the  Union 
had,  and  in  itself  deserved  to  have,  an  invincible 
charm  for  the  veteran  patriot.  Besides,  the  re- 
covery of  Texas  was  in  the  line  of  his  policy, 
pursued  by  him  as  a  favorite  object  during  his 
administration ;  and  this  desire  to  get  back  that 
country,  patriotic  in  itself,  was  entirely  com- 
patible with  his  acquiescence  in  its  relinquishr 
ment  as  a  temporary  sacrifice  in  1819 ;  an  no- 
quiescence  induced  by  the  "  domestic  "  reason 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  great  pout  in  sendmg  the  Gilmer  letter 
to  him,  with  its  portents  of  danger  from  British 
designs,  was  to  obtain  from  him  the  expression 
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of  «n  opinion  in  favor  cf  "  immediate"  annexa- 
tion. No  other  opinion  wcild  do  any  good.  A 
fiiture  annexation,  no  mattci  hovr  soon  after 
1844,  would  cany  the  questior  beyond  the 
presidential  election,  and  would  liill  in  with  the 
known  opinions  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn  and  Mr.  Clay, 
and  most  other  American  statesmen,  the  com- 
mon sentiment  being  for  annexation,  when  it 
could  bo  honestly  accomplished.  Such  annexa- 
tion would  make  no  issue  at  all.  It  would 
throw  Texas  out  of  the  canvass.  Immediate 
was,  therefore,  the  game ;  and  to  bring  General 
Jackson  to  that  point  was  the  object.  To  do 
that,  the  danger  of  British  occupation  was  pre- 
sented as  being  so  imminent  as  to  admit  of  nc 
delay,  and  so  disastrous  in  its  couboonenccs  as 
to  preclude  ail  consideration  cf  present  objec- 
tions. It  was  a  bold  conception,  nnd  of  critical 
execution.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  world  to  bo  tampered  with — one  of  the  last 
to  be  used  against  a  friend  or  for  a  foe — the  very 
last  to  be  willing  to  see  Mr.  Calhoun  President 
— and  the  very  first  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
To  turn  him  against  his  nature  and  his  feelings 
in  all  these  particulars  was  a  perilous  enterprise : 
but  it  was  attempted — and  accomplished. 

It  has  already  boon  shown  that  the  letter  of 
.Mr.  Qilmer  was  skilfully  composed  for  its  pur- 
pose :  all  the  accessories  of  its  publication  and 
transmission  to  General  Jackson  were  equally 
skilfully  contrived.  It  was  addressed  to  a  friend 
in  Maryland,  which  was  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  loais  of  its  origin.  It  was  drawn 
out  npon  the  call  of  a  friend :  that  is  the  tech- 
nical way  of  getting  a  private  letter  before  the 
public.  It  was  published  in  Baltimore — a  city 
where  its  ^v^iter  did  not  live.  The  name  of  the 
Mend  in  Maryland  who  drew  it  out,  was  con- 
cealed; and  that  was  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  as  the  name  of  this  suspected 
friend  (Mr.  Pur  Gr^f'n)  would  '  avo  fastened 
its  origin  x  Mi.  '.alnoun.  And  thus  the 
accessories  of  the  publication  were  complete, 
and  left  the  mind  without  suspicion  that  the 
letter  had  germinated  in  a  warm  southern  lati- 
tude. It  was  then  ready  to  start  on  its  mission 
to  General  Jackson ;  but  how  to  get  it  there, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  was  the  question. 
Certainly  Mr.  Gilmer  would  have  been  the 
natural  agent  for  the  transmission  of  his  own 
letter ;  but  he  stood  too  close  to  Mr.  Calhoun — 
was  too  much  his  friend  and  intimate — to  make 
that  a  safe  adventure.    A  medium  was  wanted, 


.ich  would  bo  a  conductor  of  the  letter  and  i 
non-conductor  of  suspicion;  and  it  was  foumliD 
the  person  of  Mr.  Aaron  V.  Brown.  But  he 
"was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Bureii,  ,■  1  it  was 
necessary  to  approach  him  through  a  nnilium 
also,  and  one  was  found  in  ono  of  Mr.  Gilmer's 
colleagues — believed  to  bo  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  the 
House,  who  came  from  near  the  I'onncssee  line  • 
and  through  b.im  the  letter  reached  Mr.  Bro\vn. 

And  thus,  conceived  by  one,  written  by  an- 
ot'aer,  published  by  a  third,  and  transmitted 
!. 'rough  two  successive  mediums,  the  missive 
went  "lion  \ is  destination,  and  an-ived  safely  in 
the  hands  of  General  Jackson.  It  had  a  com- 
,ilcte  3ucces3.  He  answered  it  promptly,  warm- 
ly, decidedly,  affirmatively.  So  fully  did  it  put 
him  up  to  the  point  of  "  immediate  "  annexation, 
that  his  impatience  outstripped  expectation.  He 
counselled  haste — considered  the  present  the 
accepted  time — and  urged  the  seizure  of  the 
"  golden  opportunity  "  which,  if  lost  now,  might 
never  return.  The  answer  was  dated  at  the 
Hermitage,  Jlarch  12th,  1843,  and  was  rcceiTed 
at  "Washington  as  soon  as  the  mail  could  fetch 
it.  Of  course  it  came  to  Mr.  Brown,  to  whom 
it  belonged,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed- 
but  I  did  not  hear  of  it  in  his  hands.  My  first 
information  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, in  the  hall  of  the  House,  immetliately 
after  its  arrival — he,  crossing  the  hall  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  greatly  elated,  and  showing 
it  to  a  confidential  friend,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  now  confident  triumph  over  Mr.  Van 
Burcn.  The  friend  was  permitted  to  read  the 
letter,  but  with  the  understanding  tiiat  nothing 
was  to  be  said  about  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Gilmer  then  explained  to  his  friend 
the  purpose  for  ir/i  ich  this  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten and  sent  to  General  Jackson,  and  the  m 
that  was  intent  ed  to  be  made  of  his  ansKer 
(if  favorable  to  the  design  of  the  aHthon\ 
which  use  was  this :  It  was  to  be  produced  in 
the  nominating  amvention,  to  ovcrthrov  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  and  give  Mr.  Calhoun  the  nomi- 
nation, both  of  ichom  were  to  be  interrogated 
beforehand ;  and  >;s  it  was  well  knotcn  vhat 
the  answers  vouUi  be — Calhoun  for  and  Van 
Buren  aga'  st  immediate  annexation— aid 
Jackson''s  ■  ,<u-,t  coinciding;  with  Calhoun^ 
would  tiir,  .ue  scahi  in  hi-'  ''mw.  '-and  blaa 
Van  Buren  sky  high." 

This  was  the  plan,  and  this  the  sta  .  i  the 
game,  at  the  end  of  Februarj-,  184) ;  '.  .  -i  gnat 
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deal  remained  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  scheme. 
Tho  sentiment  of  the  democratic  party  was 
nearly  imanimous  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  time 
was  wanted  to  undermine  that  sentiment.   Pub- 
lic opinion  was  not  yet  ripe  for  immediate  an- 
nexation, and  tinic  was  wanted  to  cultivate  that 
opinion.    There  was  no  evidence  of  any  British 
domination  or  abolition  plot  in  Texas,  and  time 
was  wanted  to  import  one  from  London.    All 
these  operations  required  time — more  of  it  than 
intervened  before  the  customary  period  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention.    That  period  had 
been  tho  month  of  December  preceding  tho  year 
of  the  election,  and  Baltimore  the  place  for  these 
assemblages  sincis  Congress  presidential  cau- 
cuses had  been  broken  down — that  near  position 
to  Washington  being  chosen  for  tho  convenient 
attendance  of  that  part  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  charged  themselves  with  these  elec- 
tions. If  December  remained  the  period  for  the 
meeting,  there  would  bo  no  time  for  the  largo 
operations  which  required  to  be  performed; 
for,  to  get  tho  delegates  there  in  time,  they 
must  be  elected  beforehand,  during  the  summer 
—so  that  the  working  season  of  the  intriguers 
would  be  reduced  to  a  few  months,  when  up- 
wards of  a  year  was  required.    To  gain  that 
time  was  the  first  object,  and  a  squad  of  mem 
bers,  some  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  some 
professing  friendship  *  >  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  se 
cretly  hostile  to  him,  t  ;it  privately  in  the  Capi- 
tol, almost  nightly,  corresponding  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  get  the  convention  postponed. 
All  sorts  of  patriotic  motives  were  assigned  for 
this  desired  postponement,  as  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  the  delegates  to  attend — 
nearer  to  tho  time  of  election — more  time  for 
public  opinion  to  mature ;  and  most  favorable 
to  deliberate  decision.    But  another  device  was 
fallen  upon  to  obtain  delay,  the  secret  of  which 
was  not  put  into  the  letters,  nor  confided  to  the 
body  of  the  nightly  committee.    It  had  so  hap- 
pened that  the  opposite  party — the  whigs — since 
the  rout  of  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses, 
had  also  taken  the  same  time  and  place  for  their 
conventions — December,  and  Baltimore — and 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason,  that  of  the  more 
convenient  attending  of  the  President-making 
members  of  Congress ;  and  this  led  to  an  in- 
trigue with  the  whigs,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  confined  to  a  very  few.    It  was  believed 
Ihat  the  democratic  convention  could  be  the 


more  readily  put  off  if  the  whigs  .wonid  do  th« 
like — and  do  it  first. 

Tliero  was  a  conunittee  within  the  committee 
— a  little  nest  of  head  managers — who  under- 
took this  collusive  arrangement  with  the  whigs. 
They  proposed  it  to  them,  professmg  to  act  in 
tho  interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  in  fact 
against  him,  as  well  as  against  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
Tho  whigs  readily  agreed  to  this  proposal,  bo- 
caiiso,  being  themselves  then  unanimous  for  Mr. 
Clay,  it  made  no  difference  at  what  time  ho 
should  be  nominated ,  and  believing  they  could 
nore  easily  defeat  Mr.  Calhoun  than  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  they  preferred  him  fcr  an  anbigonist. 
They  therefore  agreed  to  the  delay,  and  both 
conventions  were  put  off  (and  the  whigs  first, 
to  enable  tho  democrats  to  plead  it)  from  De- 
cember, 1843,  to  May,  1844.    Time  for  opera- 
ting having  now  been  gained,  tho  night  squad  in 
the  Capitol  redoubled  their  activity  to  work 
upon  tho  people.    Letter  writers  and  newspa- 
pers were  secured.    Good,  easy  members,  were 
plied  with  specious  reasons — slippery  cms  were 
directly  approached.    Visitors  from  tho  States 
were  beset  and  indoctrinated.  Men  were  picked 
out  to  operate  on  the  selfish,  and  the  calculating ; 
and  myrinds  of  letters  were  sent  to  tho  States, 
to  editors,  and  politicians.    All  these  agents 
worked  to  a  pattern,  tho  primary  object  being 
to  undo  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  to  manufacture  one,  ostensibly  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  in  reality  without 
being  for  him — they  being  for  any  one  of  four 
(Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Colonel  Johnson,  Mr. 
Tyler),  in  preference  to  either  of  them.    They 
were  for  neither,  and  the  only  diflerence  was 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  believed  they  were  for  him : 
Mr.  Van  Buren  knew  they  were  against  him. 
They  professed  friendship  for  him ;  and  that 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  undermine 
him.    The  stress  of  the  argument  against  him 
was  that  he  could  not  be  elected,  and  tho  efibrt 
was  to  make  good  that  assertion.    Now,  or 
never,  was  the  word  with  respect  to  Texas. 
Some  of  tho  squad  sympathized  with  the  specu- 
lators in  Texas  land  and  scrip;  and  to  these 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  no  more  palatable  than  Mr, 
Van  Buren.    They  wore  both  above  plunder. 
Some  wanted  office,  and  knew  that  neither  of 
these  gentlonv'  would  give  it  to  them.    They 
had  a  dilllculi  .       ell  as  tortuous  part  to  play. 
Professing  (lonw^racy,  they  colluded  with  whigSt 
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Professing  friendship  to  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  they 
co-operated  with  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  to  de- 
feat him.  Co-operating  with  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends,  they  were  against  his  election.  They 
were  for  any  body  in  preference  -to  either,  and 
especially  for  men  of  easy  temperaments,  whose 
principles  were  'not  entrenched  behind  strong 
wills.  To  undo  public  sentiment  in  fnvor  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  their  labor;  to  get  un- 
pledged and  uninstructed  delegates  into  conven- 
tion, and  to  get  those  released  who  had  been 
appointed  under  instructions,  was  the  consum- 
mation of  their  policy.  A  convention  untram- 
melled by  instructions,  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  open  to  the  machinations  of  a  few  poli- 
ticians, was  what  was  wanted.  The  efforts  to 
accomplish  these  purposes  were  prodigious,  and 
constituted  the  absorbing  night  and  day  work 
of  the  members  engaged  in  it.  After  all,  they 
had  but  indifferent  success — more  with  poli- 
ticians and  editors  than  with  the  people.  Mr. 
Van  Bure:i  was  almost  universally  preferred. 
Delegates  were  generally  instructed  to  support 
his  nomination.  Even  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  direct  question  between  himself  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, he  was  preferred — as  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  No  delegates  were  released  from 
their  instructions  by  any  competent  authority, 
and  only  a  few  in  any,  by  clusters  of  local  poli- 
ticians, convenient  to  the  machinations  of  the 
committee  in  the  Capitol — as  at  Shockoe  Hill, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Ritchie,  editor 
of  the  Enquirer  (whose  proclivity  to  bo  de- 
ceived in  a  crisis  was  generally  equivalent  in  its 
eflpcts  to  positive  treachery),  led  the  way — him- 
self impelled  by  others. 

The  labors  of  the  committee,  though  intended 
to  bo  secret,  and  confined  to  a  small  circle,  and 
chiefly  caiiied  on  in  the  night,  were  subject  to 
be  discovered ;  and  were  so ;  and  the  discovery 
led  to  some  public  denunciations.  The  two 
senators  from  Ohio,  Messrs.  William  Allen,  and 
Tappan,  and  ten  of  the  representatives  from  that 
State,  published  a  card  in  the  Globe  newspaper, 
denouncing  it  as  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  whole'delegation  from  South 
Carolina  (Messrs.  McDufBe  and  Iluger,  senators, 
and  the  seven  representatives),  feai  ing  that  they 
might  bo  suspected  on  account  of  their  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Calhoun,  published  a  card  denying 
all  connection  with  the  committee ;  an  unncces- 
tuy  precaution,  as  their  cnaracters  were  above 


that  suspicion.  Many  other  members  published 
cards,  denying  their  participation  in  these  meet 
ings ;  and  some,  admitting  the  participation  de- 
nied the  intrigue,  and  truly,  as  it  concerned 
themselves ;  for  all  the  disreputable  part  was 
kept  secret  from  them — especially  the  collusion 
with  the  whigs,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gilmer  letter.  Many  of  them  were  sincere 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  deceived  and 
cheated  themselves,  while  made  the  instrument 
of  deceiving  and  cheating  others.  It  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  political 
cheatery  that  has  ever  been  performed  in  a  free 
country,  and  well  worthy  to  be  studied  by  all 
who  would  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  presidential  elections  may 
he  managed,  and  who  would  wish  to  see  the 
purity  of  elections  preserved  and  vindicated. 

About  this  time  came  an  occurrence  well  cal- 
culated to  make  a  pause,  if  any  thing  could 
make  a  pause,  in  the  working  of  political  ambi- 
tion.   The  explosion  of  the  great  gun  on  board 
the  Princeton  steamer  took  place,  killing,  among 
others,  two  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  (Mr.  Upshur 
and  Mr.  Gilmer),  both  deeply  engaged  in  the 
Texas  project — barely  failing  to  kill  Mr.  Tyler 
who  was  called  back  in  the  critical  moment  and 
who  had  embraced  the  Texas  scheme  with  more 
than  vicarious  zeal ;  and  also  barely  failjn"  to 
kill  the  writer  of  this  View,  who  was  standing 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  closely  observing  its 
working,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Texas  game  and 
who  fell  among  the  killed  and  stunned,  foitu-    I 
nately  to  rise  again.    Commodore  Konnon,  Mr. 
Virgil  Maxcy,  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  father- 
in-law  (that  was  to  be)  of  the  President,  were 
also  killed ;  a  dozen  seamen  were  wounded,  and 
Commodore  Stockton  burnt  and  scorched  as  he 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  gun.    Such  an  occur- 
rence was  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the 
survivors  the  truth  of  the  divine  admonition; 
"What  shadows  we  are — what  shadows  we 
pursue."    But  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  pursuit 
of  the  presidential  shadow.    Instantly  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  invited  to  take  Mr.  Upshur's  place  in 
the  Department  of  State,  and  took  it  with  an 
alacrity,  and  with  a  patronizing  declaration,  which 
showed  his  zeal  for  the  Texas  movement,  and  as 
good  as  avowed  its  paternity.    He  declared  he 
took  the  place  for  the  Texas  negotiation  alone, 
and  would  quit  it  as  soon  as  that  negotiation 
should  be  finished.   In  brief,  the  negotiation,  in- 
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stead  of  pausing  in  the  presence  of  so  awful  a 
catastrophe,  seemed  to  derive  new  life  from  it, 
and  to  go  forward  with  accelerated  impetuosity. 
Ml".  Calhoun  put  his  eager  activity  into  it: 
politicians  became  more  vehement — newspapers 
more  clamorous:  the  interested  classes  (land 
and  scrip  speculators)  swarmed  at  Washington ; 
and  Mr.  Tyler  embraced  the  scheme  with  a  fer- 
vor which  induced  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
adopted  the  game  for  his  own,  and  intended  to 
stand  a  cast  of  the  presidential  die  upon  it. 

The  machinations  of  the  committee,  though 
greatly  successful  with  individuals,  and  with 
the  politicians  with  whom  they  could  commu- 
nicate, did  not  reach  the  masses,  who  remained 
Ann  to  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  fall  upon  some  new  means  of  acting 
upon  them.  This  led  to  a  different  use  of  the 
Jackson  Texas  letter  from  what  had  been  in- 
tended. It  was  intended  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  background,  a  secret  in  the  hands  of  its  pos- 
sessors, until  the  meeting  of  the  convention — 
then  suddenly  produced  to  turn  the  scale  be- 
tween Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and 
this  design  had  been  adhered  to  for  about  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  the  letter  kept  close :  it 
was  then  recurred  to  as  a  means  of  rousing  the 
masses. 

Jackson's  name  was  potential  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  them.  The  publication  of  the  let- 
ter was  resolved  upon,  and  the  Globe  newspa- 
per selected  for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Aaron  V. 
Brown  to  have  it  done.  All  this  was  judicious 
and  rej;ular.  The  Globe  had  been  the  organ  of 
Oeneral  Jackson,  and  was  therefore  the  most  pro- 
per paper  to  bring  his  sentiments  before  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  the  advocate  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn's  elec- 
tion, and  therefore  would  prevent  the  suspicion 
of  sinistrous  design  upon  liim.  Mr.  Brown  was 
the  legal  owner  of  the  letter,  and  a  professing 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and,  tliercforo,  the 
proper  person  to  carry  it  for  publication. 

He  did  so ;  but  the  editor,  Mr.  Blair,  seeing 
no  pood  that  it  could  do  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  harm,  and  being  sincerely  his 
friend,  declined  to  publish  it ;  and,  after  exam- 
ination, delivered  it  back  to  Mr.  Brown.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1844, 
it  appeared  in  tho  Richmond  Enquirer,  post- 
dated, that  is  to  say,  tho  date  of  1843  changed 
into  1844 — whether  by  design  or  accident  is  not 
bownj  but  tho  post-date  gave  the  letter  a 


fresher  appearance,  and  a  more  vigorous  appli- 
cation to  the  Texas  question.  The  feet  that 
this  letter  had  got  back  to  Mr.  Brown,  after 
having  been  given  up  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  proved 
that  the  letter  travelled  in  a  circle  while  kept 
secret,  and  went  from  hand  to  hand  among  th« 
initiated,  as  needed  for  use. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  interrogation 
of  the  candidates,  and  it  was  done  with  all  th« 
tact  which  the  delicate  function  required.  Thi 
choice  of  the  interrogator  was  the  first  point 
He  must  be  a  friend,  ostensible  if  not  real,  tc 
the  party  interrogated.  If  real,  he  must  liim- 
self  be  deceived,  and  uiade  to  believe  that  h« 
was  performing  a  kindly  service;  if  not,  h« 
must  still  have  the  appearance.  And  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  benefit  a  suitable  performer  wa( 
found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Uamett,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  Mississippi,  whose  let 
ter  was  a  model  for  the  occasion,  and,  in  fact; 
has  been  pretty  well  followed  since.  It  abound- 
ed in  professions  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren— approached  him  for  his  own  good — sought 
his  opinion  from  the  best  of  motives ;  and  urged 
a  categorical  reply,  for  or  against,  unmediato 
annexation.  The  sagacious  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  no  dupe  of  this  contrivance,  but  took  coun- 
sel from  what  was  due  to  himself;  and  an- 
swered with  can-^or,  decorum  and  dignity.  He 
was  against  immediate  annexation,  because  it 
was  war  with  Mexico,  but  for  it  when  it  could 
be  done  peaceably  and  honorably :  and  he  was 
able  to  present  a  very  fair  record,  having  been 
in  favor  of  getting  back  the  country  (in  a  way 
to  avoid  ditBculties  with  Mexico)  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under  President  Jackson.  Hva 
letter  was  sent  to  a  small  circle  of  friends  at 
Washington  before  it  was  dtlivered  to  its  ad- 
dress ;  but  to  be  delivered  immediately ;  which 
was  done,  and  soon  went  into  the  papers. 

Sir.  Calhoun  had  superseded  tha  necessity  of 
interrogation  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
State  Department :  ho  was  a  hot  annexationist, 
although  there  was  an  ugly  record  to  bo  exhi- 
bited against  him.  In  his  almost  thirty  years 
of  public  life  he  had  never  touched  Texas,  ex- 
cept for  his  own  purposes.  In  1819,  as  one  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  he  had  concurred  in  giv- 
ing it  away,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  antisla^ 
very  interest  in  the  Northeast  by  curtailing  slave 
territory  in  tho  Southwest.  In  183G  ho  moved 
her  immature  annexation,  in  order  to  bring  the 
question  into  tho  prcbidential  election  of  that 
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year,  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and 
urged  instant  action,  because  delay  vras  dan- 
gerous. Having  jdincd  Mr.  Van  Euren  after 
his  cIcciion,.and  expecting  to  become  his  suc- 
cessor, ho  dropped  tlie  anycxation  for  which  he 
had  been  so  impatient,  and  let  the  election  of 
1840  pass  by  without  bringing  it  into  the  can- 
vass ;  and  now  revived  it  for  the  overthrow  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  for  the  excitement  of  a  sec- 
tional controversy,  by  placing  the  annexation 
on  strong  sectional  grounds.  And  now,  at  the 
approach  of  the  election  in  1844,  after  years  of 
silence,  he  becomes  the  head  advocate  of  an- 
nexation ;  and  with  all  this  forbidding  record 
against  him,  by  help  of  General  Jackson's  let- 
ter, and  the  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation, and  the  fictitious  alarm  of  British 
abolition  and  hostile  designs,  he  was  able  to  ap- 
pear as  a  champion  of  Texas  annexation,  baf- 
fling the  old  and  consistent  friends  of  the  mea- 
sure with  the  new  form  which  had  been  given 
to  the  question.  Mr.  Clay  was  of  this  class. 
Of  all  the  public  men  he  was  able  to  present  the 
best  and  fairest  Texas  record.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  loss  of  the  province  in  1819,  and  offered 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
supported  by  an  ardent  speech,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  treaty  which  gave  it  away.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Adams,  he  had 
advised  the  recovery  of  the  province,  and  opened 
negotiations  to  that  efioct,  and  wrote  the  in- 
structions under  which  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  United 
States  minister,  made  the  attempt.  As  a  west- 
ern man,  he  was  the  natural  champion  of  a  great 
western  interest— pre-eminently  western,  while 
also  national.  He  was  interrogated  according 
to  the  programme,  and  answered  with  firmness 
that,  although  an  ancient  and  steadfast  friend  to 
the  recovery  of  the  country,  ho  was  opposed  to 
immediate  annexation,  as  adopting  the  ^UKr  with 
Mexico,  and  making  that  war  by  treaty,  when 
the  war-making  power  belonged  to  Congress. 
There  were  several  other  democratic  candidates, 
the  whole  of  whom  were  interrogated,  and  an- 
swered promptly  in  favor  of  immediate  annexa- 
tion— some  of  them  improving  their  letters,  as 
idvised,  before  publication,  Mr.  Tyler,  also, 
now  appeared  above  the  horizon  as  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  and  needed  no  interrogatories  to 
bring  out  his  declaration  for  inmiediato  annexa- 
tion, although  he  had  voted  against  Mr.  Clay's 
resolution  condemning  the  sacrifice  of  the  prov- 
ince.   In  a  word,  the  Texas  hobby  was  nuilti- 


tudinously  mounted,  and  violently  ridden  and 
most  violently  hy  those  who  had  been  most  in- 
different to  it  before.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn were  the  only  candidates  that  answered 
like  statesmen,  and  they  were  both  distanced. 

The  time  was  approaching  for  the  convention 
to  meet,  and,  consequently,  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  which  was  to  be  a 
touchstone  in  it.     It  was  signe^i  the  12th  of 
April,  and  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
immediately,  but  was  delayed  by  a  circumstance 
which  created  ajarm — made  a  balk — and  re- 
quired a  new  turn  to  be  taken.    Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren had  not  yet  answered  the  interrogatories 
put  to  him  through  Mr.  Hamett,  or  rather  his 
answer  had  not  yet  been  published.    Tncasi- 
ness  began  to  be  felt,  lest,  like  so  many  others 
he  should  fall  into  the  current,  and  answer  in  a 
way  that  would  enable  him  to  swim  with  it. 
To  relieve  this  uncertainty,  Mr.  Blair  was  ap- 
plied to  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  to  write  to 
him,  and  get  his  answer.     This  was  a  very 
proper  chamiel  to  apply  through.     Mr.  Blair 
as  the  fiist  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had  the 
privilege  to  solicit  him.    Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the 
political  adversary  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  could  not 
ask  Mr.  Blair  to  do  it.    Mr.  Walker  stood  iu  a 
relation  to  be  ready  for  the  work  all  round;  as 
a  professing  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  tliou-'h 
I'o-opcrating  with  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  the  rest 
against  him,  he  could  speak  with  Mr.  Bl  lir  on 
a  point  which  seemed  to  be  for  Mr.  Van  Ba- 
ron's benefit.    As  co-operating  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, he  could  help  him  against  an  adversary 
though  intending  to  give  him  the  go-by  in  the 
end.    As  being  in  all  the  Texas  mysteries,  he 
was  a  natural  person  to  ferret  out  information 
on  every  side.    He  it  was,  then,  to  whose  part  it 
fell  to  hasten  the  desired  answer  from  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Blair.    Mr.  Blair  wrote  as  solicited,  not  sccinj 
any  trap  in  it ;  but  had  received  no  answer  up 
to  tho  time  that  the  treaty  was  to  go  to  the 
Senate.    Ardent  for  Texas,  and  believinp;  in  the 
danger  of  delay,  he  wrote  and  published  in  th« 
Globe  a  glowing  article  in  favor  of  immediate  an- 
nexation.   That  article  was  a  poser  and  a  dumb- 
founder  to  tho  confederates.    It  threw  the  trcntj 
all  aback.    Considering  Mr.  Blair's  fricndsliip 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  their  confidential  rela- 
tions, it  was  concluded  that  this  article  could 
not  have  been  published  without  his  consent- 
that  it  spoko  his  sentiments — and  was  in  fact  iiis 
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tnswer  to  the  letter  which  had  beta  sent  to  him. 
Hero  was  an  ugly  balk.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
long  intrigue  had  miscarried — as  if  the  plot  was 
going  to  work  out  the  contrary  way,  and  elevate 
tlio  man  it  was  intended  to  put  down.  In  this 
unexpected  conjuncturo/a  new  turn  became  in- 
dispensable— and  was  promptly  taken. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  forepart  of  this 
chapter,  of  the  necessity  which  wns  felt  to  ob- 
tain something  from  London  to  bolster  up  the 
accusation  of  that  formidable   abolition  plot 
which  Great  Britain  was  hatching  in  Texas, 
Kia  on  the  alleged  existence  of  which  the  whole 
irgument  for  immediate  annexation  reposed. 
The  desired  testimony  had  been  got,  and  oracu- 
lirly  given  to  the  public,  as  being  derived  from 
i^' private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Maryland, 
tken  in  London."    The  name  of  this  Maryland 
citizen  was  not  given,  but  his  respectability  and 
reliability  were  fully  vouched ;  and  the  testi- 
mony passed  for  true.    It  was  to  the  point  in 
charging  upon  the  British  government,  witii 
names  and  circumstances,  all  that  had  been  al- 
leged ;  and  adding  that  her  abolition  machina- 
tions were  then  in  full  progress.     This  went 
back  to  London,  immediately  transmitted  there 
by  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  Sir 
Richard  Pakenham ;  and  being  known  to  be 
false,  and  felt  to  bo  scandalous,  drew  from  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Aberdeen)  an 
indignant,  prompt,  and  peremptory  contradic- 
tion.    Tliis  contradiction  was  given  in  a  de- 
spatch, dated  December  2Cth,  1813.     It  was 
communicated  by  Sir  Richard  Pakenham  to 
Mr.  Upshur,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  2Gth  day  of  February,  1844— a 
few  days  before  the  lamentable  death  of  that 
gentleman  by  the  bursting  of  the  Princeton 
gun.    This  despatch,  having  no  object  but  to 
contradict  an  unfounded  imputation,  required 
no  answer — and  received  none.     It  lay  in  the 
Department  of  State  unacknowledged  until  af- 
ter the  treaty  had  been  signed,  and  until  the 
day  of  the  appearance  of  that  redoubtable  arti- 
cle in  the  Globe,  which  had  been  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Van  Buren's  answer  to  the  problem  of 
immediate  annexation.    Then  it  was  taken  up, 
and,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  was  elaborately 
answered  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  a  despatch  to  the 
British  mmister — not  to  argue  the  point  of  the 
truth  of  the  Maryland  citizen's  private  letter — 
but  to  argue  quite  off  upon  a  new  text.    It  so 
happened  that  Lord  Abenleeu— after  tlie  fullest 


contradiction  of  the  imputed  design,  and  the 
strongest  assurances  of  non-interference  with 
any  slavery  policy  either  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Texas — did  not  stop  there ;  but,  like  many 
able  men  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  virtue 
of  stoppmg  when  they  are  done,  went  on  to  add 
something  more,  of  no  necessary  connection  or 
practical  application   to  tlio  subject— a  mere 
general  abstract  declaration  on  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  on  which  Jlr.  Calhoun  took  position, 
and  erected  !i  superstructure  of  alarm  which 
did  more  to  embarrass  the  opponents  of  the  trea- 
ty and  to  inflame  the  country,  than  all  other 
matters  put  together.    This  cause  for  this  new 
alarm  was  foimd  in  the  superfluous  declaration, 
"  That  Great   Britain  desires,  and  is  con- 
stantly exerting  herself  to  procure  the  general 
abolition  of  slavei-y  throughout  the  world." 
This  general  declaration,  although  preceded  and 
followed  by  reiterated  assurances  of  non-inter- 
ferenco  with  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
no  desire  for  any  dominant  influence  in  Texas, 
were  seized  upon  as  an  open  avowal  of  a  design 
to  abolish  slavery  every  where.    ThcEO  assur- 
ances were  all  disregarded.    Our  secretary  es- 
tablished himself  upon  tlio  naked  declaration, 
stripped  of  all  qualifications  and  denials.    Ho 
saw  in  them  the  means  of  making  to  a  northern 
man  (Mr.  Van  Buren)  just  as  perilous  tho  sup- 
port as  the  opposition  of  immediate  annexation. 
So,  maldng  tho  declaration  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
the  text  of  a  most  elaborate  reply,  ho  tool;  up 
the  opposite  ground  (support  and  propagation 
of  slavery),  arguing  it  generally  in  relation  to 
the  world,  and   specially  in   relation  to  the 
United  States  and  Texas ;  and  placing  tho  an- 
nexation so  fully  upon  that  ground,  that  all  its 
Bupportci"3  must  be  committed  to  it.    Hero  was 
a  new  turn,  induced  by  Mr.  Blair's  article  in 
tho  Globe,  and  by  which  tho  support  of  the 
treaty  would  bo  as  obnoxious  in  tho  North  as 
opposition  to  it  would  bo  in  tho  South. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  despatch  for  a 
British  minister  to  receive — an  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  slavery  propagandism — supported  by 
comparative  statements  taken  from  tho  United 
States  census,  between  tho  numbers  of  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  insane,  criminal,  and  pau- 
pers among  the  free  and  the  slave  negroos — 
showing  a  large  disproportion  against  tho  free 
negroes ;  and  thence  deducing  a  conclusion  m 
favor  of  slavery.    It  was  ">'!;e  diplomatic, 

despatch,  and  incomprehfc..oi.no  .  xcept  with  a 
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knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  must  hare  been  complete  mystifi- 
cation to  Lord  Aberdeen ;  but  it  was  not  writ- 
ten for  him,  though  addressed  to  him,  and  was 
(lent  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  long  be- 
fore he  saw  it.  The  use  that  was  made  of  it 
showed  for  whom  it  was  written.  Two  days 
after  its  date,  and  l)cforo  it  had  commenced  its 
maritime  voyage  to  London,  it  was  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate — sent  in  with  the  treaty,  with  the 
negotiation  of  which  it  had  uo  connection,  be- 
ing written  a  week  after  its  signature,  and  after 
the  time  that  the  treaty  would  have  been  sent 
in  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
ticle (supposed  to  speak  Mr.  Tan  Buren's  sen- 
timents) in  the  Globe.  It  was  no  embarrass- 
ment to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  letter  in  answer 
to  the  interrogatories  had  been  written,  and  was 
GooD^er  published.  It  was  an  embarrassment 
to  others.  It  made  the  annexation  a  sectional 
and  a  slavery  question,  and  insured  the  rejec- 
tion «f  the  treaty.  It  disgusted  northern  sena- 
tors; and  that  was  one  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  had  been  written.  For  the  whole  an- 
nexation business  had  been  conducted  with  a 
double  aspect — one  looking  to  the  presidency, 
the  other  to  disunion ;  and  the  latter  the  alter- 
native, to  the  furtherance  of  which  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  northern  votes  was  an 
auxiliary  step. 

AnO  while  the  whole  negotiation  bore  that 
for  one  of  its  aspects  from  the  beginning,  this 
c.v  post  facto  despatch,  written  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  given  to  the  American  public 
before  it  got  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State, 
became  the  distinct  revelation  of  what  had  been 
before  dimly  shadowed  forth.  All  hope  of  the 
presidency  from  the  Texas  intrigue  had  now 
failed — the  alternative  aspect  had  become  the 
absolute  one ;  and  a  separate  republic,  consist- 
ing of  Texas  and  some  Southern  States,  had  be- 
come the  object.  Neither  the  exposure  of  this 
object  nor  the  history  of  the  attempted  annexa- 
tion belong  to  this  chapter.  A  separate  chap- 
ter is  required  for  each.  And  this  incident  of 
the  Maryland  citizen's  private  letter  from  Lon- 
don, Lord  Aberdeen's  contradiction,  and  the 
strange  despatch  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  him,  are 
only  mentioned  hero  as  links  in  the  chain  of  the 
presidential  intrigue;  and  will  be  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  the  Maryland  citizen  was 
afterwards  found  out,  and  was  discovered  to  be 
a  citizen   better  known  as  an  inhabitant  of 


Washington  than  of  Maryland ;  and  that  tba 
private  letter  was  intended  to  be  for  public  usa 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
State  Department;  and  the  writer,  a  person 
whose  name  was  the  synonym  of  subserviency 
to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  namely,  Mr.  Duff  Green.  All 
this  was  afterwards  brought  out  under  a  call 
from  the  United  States  Senate,  movtd  by  the 
writer  of  this  View,  who  had  been  j.ut  upon 
the  track  by  some  really  private  inform.^tion : 
and  when  the  Presidential  Message  was  read  in 
the  Senate,  disclosing  all  these  facts,  be  used 
an  expression  taken  from  a  Spanish  proverb 
which  had  some  currency  at  the  time:  "At 
last  the  devil  is  pulled  from  under  the 
blanket" 

Ite  time  was  approaching  for  the  meeting 
of  the  democratic  presidential  convention,  post- 
poned by  collusion  with  the  whigs  (the  mana- 
gers in  each  party),  from  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  month  of  May — the  27th  day  of  it. 
It  was  now  May,  and  every  sign  was  not  only 
auspicious  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  ominous  to 
his  opponents.     The  delegates  almost  univer- 
sally remained  under  instructions  to  support 
him.    General  Jackson,  seeing  how  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Brown  had  been  used,  though  ignorant 
of  the  artifice  by  which  it  had  been  got  from 
him,  and  justly  indignant  at  finding  himself 
used  for  a  foe  and  against  a  iViend,  and  especial- 
ly when  he  deemed  that  foe  dangerous  to  the 
Union — wrote  a  second  Terras  letter,  addressed 
to  the  public,  in  which,  while  still  adhering  to 
his  immediate  annexation  opinions,  also  adhered 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  candidate  for  the 
presidency ;  and  this  second  letter  was  a  wet 
blanket  upon  the  fires  of  the  first  one.   The 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  seeing  that  ho  would 
have  no  chance  in  the  Baltimore  convention, 
had  started  a  project  to  hold  a  third  one  in 
New  York ;  a  project  which  expired  as  soon  as 
it  got  to  the  nir ;  and  in  connection  witl)  which 
Mr.  Cass  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  an  au- 
thoritative contradiction  or  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Duff  Green,  who  undertook  to  convince 
him,  in  spite  of  his  denials,  that  he  liad  agreed 
to  it.    In  proportion  as  Mr.  Calhoun  was  dis- 
appearing from  this   presidential  canvav«s,  Mr. 
Tyler  was  appearing  in  it ;  and  eventually  be- 
came fully  developed  as  a  candidate,  intrusively 
on  the  democratic  side ;  but  his  li  ieiid?,  sccin;! 
no  chance  for  him  in  the  democratic  nadmial 
I  convention,  ho  got  up  an  individual  or  collateral 
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one  for  himself— to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place ;  but  of  this  hereafter.  This  chapter  be- 
longs to  the  intrigue  against  Mr.  Van  Burcn. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  NOMINA- 
TION OF  I'RESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

The  Convention  met — a  motley  assemblage, 
called  democratic — many  self-appointed,  or  ap- 
pointed upon   management   or   solicitation — 
many  alternative  substitutes — many  members 
of  Congress,  in  violation  of  the  principle  which 
condemned  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses 
in  1824 — some  nullificrs ;  and  an  immense  out- 
side concourse.    Texas  land  and  scrip  specu- 
lators were  largely  in  it,  and  more  largely  on 
the  outside.    A  considerable  number  were  in 
favor  of  no  particular  candidate,  but  in  pursuit 
of  ofiBce  for  themselves — inflexible  against  any 
one  from  whom  they  thought  they  would  not 
get  it,  and  ready  to  go  for  any  one  from  whom 
they  thought  they  could.    Almost  all  were  un- 
der instructions  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  could 
not  have  been  appointed  where  such  instruc- 
tions were  given,  except  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  obeyed.    The  business  of  undoing  in- 
structions bnd  been  attended  with  but  poor  suc- 
cess— in  no  instance  having  been  done  by  the 
instructing  body,  or  its  equivalent.    Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  delegates  were  present — 
South  Carolina  absent ;  and  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  after  all  the  packing  and  intriguing, 
the  majority  was  still  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.    It 
was  seen  that  ho  would  be  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot,  if  the  majority  was  to  govern.    To 
orevent  that,  a  movement  was  necessary,  and 
ff«s  made.    In  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  be- 
fore the  verification  of  the  authority  of  the  dele- 
gates—  before  organization  —  before  prayers — 
and  with  only  a  temporary  chaiiinan — a  motion 
was  made  to  adopt  the  two-thirds  rule,  that  is 
to  say,  the  nile  \yliich  required  a  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  to  cITcct  a  nomination.    That  rule 
had  been  used  in  the  two  previous  nominating 
convenHons— not  to  thwart  a  majority,  but  to 
i'.rengthen  it ;  the  argument  kcing  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  samo,  the  convention  being 


nearly  unanimous;  that  the  two-thirds  would 
be  cumulative,  and  give  more  weight  to  the  nom- 
ination. The  precedent  was  clumed,  though 
the  reason  had  failed ;  and  the  effect  might  now 
be  to  defeat  the  majority  instead  of  adding  to 
its  voice. 

Men  of  reflection  and  foresight  objected  to 
this  rule  when  previously  used,  as  being  in  vio- 
lation of  a  fundamental  principle — opening  the 
door  for  the  minority  to  rule — encouraging  in- 
trigue and  combination — and  leading  to  corrupt 
practices  whenever  there  should  be  a  design  to 
defeat  the  popular  will.  These  objections  were 
urged  in  1832  and  in  1836,  and  answered  by 
the  reply  that  the  rule  was  only  adopted  by 
each  convention  for  itself,  and  made  no  odds  in 
the  result :  and  now  they  were  answered  with 
"  precedents."  A  strenuous  contest  took  place 
over  the  adoption  of  this  rule — all  seeing  that 
the  fate  of  the  nomination  depended  upon  it. 
Mr.  Romulus  M.  Saunders  of  North  Carolina, 
was  its  merer.  Messrs.  Robert  J.  "Walker,  and 
Hopkins  of  Virginia,  its  most  active  supporters : 
and  precedent  the  stress  of  their  argument. 
Messrs.  Morton  of  Massachusetts,  Clifibrd  of 
Maine,  Dickinson  and  Butler  of  New  York, 
Medary  of  Ohio,  and  Alexander  Kayser  of  Mis- 
souri, were  its  principal  opponents :  their  argu- 
ments were  those  of  principle,  and  the  inappli- 
cability of  precedents  founded  on  cases  where 
the  two-thirds  vote  did  not  defeat,  but  strength- 
ened the  majority.  Mr.  Morton  of  Massachu- 
setts, spoke  the  democratic  sentiment  when  he 
said : 

"  He  was  in  the  habit  of  advancing  his  opin- 
ions in  strong  and  plain  language,  and  he  hoped 
that  no  exception  would  be  taken  to  any  thing 
that  he  might  say.  lie  thought  the  majority 
principle  was  the  true  one  of  the  democratic 
party.  The  views  which  had  been  advanced  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  were  mainly  based 
upon  precedent.  He  did  not  think  that  they 
properly  applied  here.  Wo  were  in  danger  of 
relying  too  much  upon  precedent — let  us  go 
upon  principle.  He  had  endeavored,  when  at 
school,  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  re- 
publicanism. He  well  recollected  the  nomina- 
tions of  JeiTerson  and  others,  and  the  majority 
principle  had  always  ruled.  In  fact  it  was  re- 
cognized in  all  the  diflerent  ramifications  of  so- 
ciety. The  State,  county  and  township  conven- 
tions were  all  governed  by  this  rule." 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  IJew  York,  en- 
forced the  majority  principle  as  the  one  which 
lay  at  theTouudation  of  our  government — which 
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prevailed  at  the  adoption  of  evciy  clause  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — every  clause  in 
the  constitution — ^all  the  legislation,  and  all  the 
elections,  both  State  and  federal ;  and  he  totally 
denied  the  applicability  of  the  precedents  cited. 
Ho  then  went  on  to  expose  the  tricks  of  a  cau- 
cus within  a  caucus — ^a  sub  and  secret  caucus — 
plotting  and  combining  to  betray  their  instruc- 
tions through  the  instrumentality  and  under  the 
cover  of  the  two-thirds  rule.    Thus : 

"  He  made  allusion  to  certain  caucusing  and 
contriving,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  avert  the 
well-ascertained  disposition  of  the  majority  of 
the  democracy.  He  had  been  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention,  and  accepted  his  cre- 
dentials, as  did  his  colleagues,  with  instructions 
to  support  and"  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  a  certain  person  (V.  B.).  By 
consenting  to  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds 
rule,  he,  with  th^m,  would  prove  unfaithful  to 
their  trust  and  their  honor.  He  knew  well 
that  in  voting  by  simple  majority,  the  friend  he 
was  pledged  to  support  would  receive  ten  to 
fifteen  majority,  and,  consequently,  the  nomina- 
tion. If.  two-thirds  should  be  required  to  make 
a  choice,  that  friend  must  inevitably  be  defeated, 
and  that  defeat  caused  by  the  action  of  States 
which  could  not  be  claimed  as  democratic." 

This  last  remark  of  Jlr.  Butler  should  sink 
deep  into  tlic  mind  of  every  friend  to  the  elec- 
tive system.  These  conventions  admitted  dele- 
gations from  anti-tlcmocratic  States — States 
which  could  not  give  a  democratic  vote  in  the 
election,  and  yet  could  control  the  nomination. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  unfair  features  in  the 
convention  system. 

The  rule  was  adopted,  and  by  the  help  of 
delegates  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  who  took  that  method  of  betraying  their 
trust  while  affecting  to  fulfil  it.  The  body  then 
organized  and  the  balloting  commenced,  all  the 
States  present  except  South  Carolina,  who 
stood  olT,  although  she  had  come  into  it  at  the 
preceding  convention,  and  cast  her  vote  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  elec- 
toral votes  were  represented,  of  which  134 
would  be  the  majority,  and  177  the  two-thirds. 
Mr.  Van  Bureu  received  151  on  the  first  ballot, 
gradually  decreasing  at  each  successive  vote 
until  the  seventh,  when  it  stood  at  99 ;  probably 
about  the  true  number  that  remained  faithful  to 
their  (Jonstituerts  and  their  pledges.  Of  those 
who  fell  oQ*  it  was  seen  that  they  chiefly  con- 


sisted of  those  professing  friends  who  had  sup. 
ported  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  who  now  got  an 
excuse  for  their  intended  desprtion  and  pre- 
meditated violation  of  instructions,  in  being 
able  to  allege  the  impossibility  of  eketin,"  tlio 
man  to  whom  they  were  pledged. 

At  this  stage  of  the  voting,  a  momlier  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  moved  a  resolve,  tluil  Mr, 
Van  Buren.  having  receieed  a  majority  nfthc 
voles  on  ilie  first  ballot,  was  duly  noniinaled 
and  should  he  so  declared.    This  motion  was 
an  unexpected  step,  and  put  delegates  under  the 
necessity  of  voting   direct  on    the   majority 
principle,  •which  lies  at  the  lOundation  of  all 
popular  elections,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the 
presidential  election  itself,  as  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.    Thivt  instrument  only  requires  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  to  make  an  elec- 
tion of  President ;  this  intriguing  rule  requires 
him  to  get  two-thirds  before  ho  is  competent  to 
receive  that  majority.     The  motion  raised  a 
storm.    It  gave  rise  to  a  violent,  disorderly, 
furious  and  tumultuary  discussion — a  faint  idea 
of  which  may  be  formed  from  some  brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  speeches ; 

Mr.  Brewster,  of  Pennsylvania. — "  They  (the 
delegation  from  this  State)  had  then  bsen 
solemnly  instructed  to  vote  for  JIaitin  Van 
Buren  lirst,  and  lo  remain  firm  to  tliat  vote  as 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  his  success.  He 
had  been  asked  by  gentlemen  of  the  convention 
why  the  delegation  of  Pennsylvania,  were  so 
divided  in  their  vote.  He  would  iinswor  that  it 
was  because  some  gentlemen  of  the  delegation 
did  not  think  proper  to  abide  by  the  solemn 
instructions  given  them,  but  rather  chose  tu 
violate  those  instructions.  Pennsylvania  had 
come  there  to  vote  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
she  would  not  desert  him  until  New  York  had 
abandoned  him.  The  delegation  had  tntcred  into 
a  solemn  pledge  to  do  so ;  and  he  warned  gentle- 
men that  if  they  persisted  in  vinliitin;^  that 
pledge,  they  would  be  held  to  a  strict  account 
by  their  constituency,  before  whom,  on  their 
return  home,  they  would  have  to  hang  their 
heads  with  shame.  Sorry  would  he  be  to  see 
them  return,  after  having  violated  their  pledge," 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania.—"  He  cha^ 
that  the  delegation  from  the  'Keystone  Slate' 
had  violated  the  solemn  pledge  taken  be- 
fore they  were  entitled  to  seats  on  the  floor, 
He  asserted  on  the  floor  of  this  convention,  and 
would  assert  it  every  where,  tliat  tlio  delegation 
from  Pennsylvania  came  to  the  convention 
instructed  to  vote  for.  and  to  use  every  means 
to  obtain  the  nomination  of  Martin  Vm  Buren 
for  President,  and  Richard    M.  Johnson  foi 
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Vice  President ;  and  yet  a  portion  of  the  dele- 
gation, amonr;  whom  was  his  colleague  who  had 
just  preceded  him,  had  voted  against  the  very 
proposition  upon  which  the  fate  of  Martin  Van 
Burcn  hung.  Ho  continued  his  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  inviolability  of  instructions  and  in  rebuke 
of  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  who 
had  voted  for  the  two-thirds  rule,  knowing,  as 
they  did,  that  it  would  defeat  Jlr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination," 

Mr.  Bredon,  of  Peni>sylvania.  —  "  Ho  had 
voted  against  tlio  two-thiids  rule.  He  had  been 
instructed,  ho  said,  and  ho  ^jclicved  had  fulfilled 
those  instructions,  althounh  he  diftered  from 
some  of  his  colleagues.  U.s  opinion  was,  that 
they  were  bound  by  instructions  only  so  long  as 
they  were  likely  to  bo  availa,">le,  and  then  every 
member  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own 
judgment.  He  had  stood  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  until  the  New  York 
and  Ohio  delegates  flew  tho  track." 

Mr.  Frazor,  of  Pennsylvania,  "  replied  to  tho 
remarks  of  his  colleagues,  and  amidst  much 
and  constantly  increasing  confusion,  explained 
his  motives  for  having  deserted  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
On  tho  last  ballot  ho  had  voted  for  James  K. 
Polk,  and  would  do  so  on  tho  next,  despite  the 
threat  that  had  been  thrown  out,  that  those 
who  had  not  voted  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
be  ashaned  to  show  their  faces  before  their 
constituents.  He  threw  back  tho  imputation 
rfith  indigntrtion.  He  denied  that  he  had  vio- 
lated his  pledge ;  that  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren  on  three  ballots,  but  finding  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  not  tho  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Buchanan.  Finding 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  could  not  succeed,  ho  had 
cast  his  vote  for  James  K.  Polk,  the  bosom 
friend  of  General  Jackson,  and  a  pure,  whole- 
hogged  democrat,  tho  known  enemy  of  banks, 
distribution,  tic.  Ho  had  carried  out  his  in- 
structions as  ho  understood  them,  and  others 
would  do  the  same." 

Mr.  Young,  of  New  York,  "  said  it  had 
been  intimated  that  New  York  desired  perti- 
naciously to  force  a  candidate  upon  tho  conven- 
tion. This  ho  denied.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
been  recommended  by  sixteen  States  to  this 
convention  for  their  suffrages  before  New  York 
had  spoken  on  tho  subject,  and  when  she  did 
speak  it  was  with  a  unanimous  voice,  and,  if  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  tho  part  of  these 
pioplo  could  now  bo  had,  it  would  bo  found 
that  they  had  not  changed.  (As  Mr.  Y  pro- 
ceeded the  noise  and  confusion  increased.)  It 
was  true,  he  said,  that  a  firebrand  had  been 
thrown  into  their  camp  by  the  '  Mongrel  admin- 
istration at  Washington,'  and  this  was  the 
motive  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  a  change  on 
tho  part  of  some  gentlemen.  That  flrubrand 
was  H<g  abominable  Texas  question,  but  that 
question,  like  a  fever,  would  wear  itself  out  or 
kill  tho  patient.  It  was  one  that  should  have 
no  effect;  and  some  of  those  who  were  now 
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laboring  to  get  up  an  excitement  on  a  subject 
foreign  to  the  political  contest  before  them, 
would  be  surprised,  six  months  hence,  that  they 
had  permitted  their  equanimity  to  be  disturbed 
by  it.  Nero  had  fiddled  while  Rome  was  bum 
ing,  and  he  believed  that  this  question  had  been 
put  in  agitation  for  the  especial  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing tho  aspiring  ambition  of  a  man,  who, 
he  doubted  not,  like  Nero, '  was  probably  fid- 
dling while  Rome  was  falling.' " 

The  crimination  and  recrimination  in  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  arose  from  division 
among  the  delegates :  in  some  other  delegations 
tho  disregard  of  instructions  wa'?  unanimous,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  censure  another,  as  in  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Pennsylvania  delegation,  may  be 
said  to  have  decided  tho  nomination.  They  were 
instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  did  so, 
but  they  divided  on  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  gave 
a  majority  of  their  votes  for  it,  that  is  to  say,  13 
votes ;  but  as  13  was  not  a  majority  of  26,  one 
delegate  was  got  to  stand  aside :  and  then  the 
vote  stood  13  to  12.  The  Virginia  delegation, 
headed  by  the  most  respectable  William  H. 
Roane  (with  a  few  exceptions),  remained  faith- 
ful— disregarding  the  attempt  to  release  them  at 
Shockoo  Ilill,  and  voting  steadily  for  Mr.  Van 
Burcn,  as  well  on  all  the  ballotings  as  on  the 
two-thirds  question — which  was  the  real  one. 
Some  members  of  tho  Capitol  nocturnal  commit- 
tee were  in  tho  convention,  an|}  among  its  most 
active  managers — and  the  most  zealous  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  that  profusion  of  letters 
with  which  they  covered  the  country  to  under- 
mine him,  they  placed  tho  objection  on  the 
ground  of  the  impossibility  of  electing  him: 
now  it  was  seen  that  the  impossibility  was  on 
tho  other  side — that  it  was  impossible  to  defeat 
him.  except  by  betraying  trusts,  violating  in- 
structions, combining  tho  odds  and  ends  of  all 
factions;  and  then  getting  a  rule  adopted  by 
which  a  minority  was  to  govern. 

Tho  motion  of  Mr.  Miller  was  not  voted  upon. 
It  was  summarily  disposed  of,  without  tho  re- 
sponsibility of  a  direct  vote.  The  enemies  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  having  secured  the  presiding  officer 
at  the  start,  all  motions  were  decided  against 
them ;  and  after  a  long  session  of  storm  and 
rage,  intermitted  during  the  night  for  sleep  and 
intrigue,  and  resumed  in  the  morning,  an  eighth 
ballot  was  taken:  and  without  hope  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  As  his  vote  went  down,  that  for 
Messrs.  Ca^s,  Buchanan,  and  R.  M.  Johnson 
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rose ;  but  without  ever  carrying  either  of  them 
to  a  majority,  much  lesH  two-thirds.  Seeing  the 
combination  against  him,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Tan  BuTon  withdrew  his  name,  and  the  party 
was  then  without  a  candidate  known  to  the 
people.  Having  Iiillcd  off  the  one  chosen  by 
the  people,  the  convention  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  and  ready  to  supply  one  of  its  own. 
The  intrigue,  commenced  in  1842,  in  thb  Qilmer 
letter,  had  succeeded  onc-balf.  It  had  put  down 
one  man,  but  another  was  to  be  put  up ;  and 
there  were  enough  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends 
to  defeat  that  part  of  the  scheme.  They  de- 
termined to  render  their  country  that  serrice, 
and  therefore  withdrew  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that 
they  might  go  in  a  body  for  a  new  man.  Among 
the  candidates  for  the  vice-presidency  was  Mr. 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  His  interest  as 
a  vi;'>-presidential  candidate  lay  with  Mr.  Van 
Burcn,  and  they  had  been  m'^.ch  associated  in 
the  minds  of  each  other's  friends.  It  was  an 
easy  stop  for  them  to  support  for  the  first  ofiQce, 
on  the  loss  of  their  first  choice,  the  citizen 
whom  they  intended  for  the  second.  "Without 
public  announcements,  he  was  slightly  developed 
as  a  prcsidentiul  candidate  on  the  eighth  ballot ; 
on  the  ninth  ho  was  unanimously  nominated, 
all  the  president-makers  who  had  been  voting 
far  others — for  Cass,  Buchanan,  Johnson — tak- 
ing the  current  %he  instant  they  saw  which  way 
it  was  gomg,  in  order  that  they  might  claim  the 
merit  of  conducting  it.  "  You  bring  but  seven 
captives  to  my  tent,  but  thousands  of  you  took 
them,"  was  the  sarcastic  remark  of  a  king  of 
antiquity  at  seeing  the  multitude  that  came  to 
claim  honors  and  rewards  for  taking  a  few 
prisoners.  Mr.  Polk  might  have  made  the  same 
exclamation  in  relation  to  the  multitude  that 
tijsumcd  to  have  nominated  him.  Their  name 
was  legion :  for,  besides  the  unanimous  conven- 
tion, there  was  a  host  of  outside  operators,  each 
of  whom  claimed  the  merit  of  having  governed 
the  vote  of  sohio  delegate.  Never  was  such  a 
multitude  seen  claiming  the  luorit,  and  demand- 
ing the  reward,  for  having  done  ^hat  had  been 
done  before  they  heard  of  it. 

The  nomination  was  a  surprise  and  a  marvel 
to  the  country.  No  voice  in  favor  of  it  had  been 
beard ;  no  visible  sign  in  the  political  horizon 
had  announced  it.  Two  small  symptoms — small 
in  'Jwmselves  and  equivocal  in  their  import,  and 


which  would  never  have  been  remembered  ez 
oept  for  the  event — doubtfully  foreshadowed  it 
One  was  a  paragraph  in  a  Nashville  newspaper 
hypothetically  suggesting  that  Mr.  Polk  should 
be  taken  up  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  aban- 
doned; the  other,  the  ominous  circumstance 
that  the  Tennessee  State  nominating  convention 
made  a  recommendation  (Mr.  Polk)  for  tlie 
second  office,  and  none  for  the  first ;  and  Tennes- 
see being  considered  a  Van  Buren  State,  this 
omission  was  significant,  seeming  to  leave  open 
the  door  for  his  ejection,  and  for  tl^e  admission 
of  some  other  person.  And  so  the  delegates 
from  that  State  seemed  to  understand  it,  voting 
steadily  against  him,  until  he  was  withdrawn. 

The  ostensible  objection  to  the  last  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  his  opposition  to  immediate 
annexation.  The  shallowness  of  that  objection 
was  immediately  shown  in  the  unanimous  nomi- 
nation of  his  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Silas  Wright 
identified  with  him  in  all  that  related  to  the 
Texas  negotiation,  for  Vice-President.  He  was 
nominated  upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker — a  main-spring  in  all  the  movements 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  most  indefati- 
gable opponents  sympathized  with  the  Texas 
scrip  and  land  speculators.  Jlr.  Wright  in- 
stantly declined  the  nomination ;  and  Mr.  George 
M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  taken  in  his 
pkce. 

The  Calhoun  New  York  convention  expired 
in  the  conception.  It  never  met.  The  Tjler 
Baltimore  convention  was  carried  the  length  of 
an  actual  meeting,  and  went  through  the  forms 
of  a  nc  nination,  without  the  distraction  of  a  ri- 
val candidate.  It  met  the  same  day  and  place 
with  the  democratic  convention,  as  if  to  officiate 
with  it,  and  to  be  ready  to  ofier  a  pis  alkr,  bnt 
to  no  purpose.  It  made  its  own  nomination- 
received  an  elaborate  letter  of  thonlcs  and  ac- 
ceptance from  Mr.  Tyler,  who  took  it  quite  se- 
riously ;  and  two  months  afterwards  joined  tbe 
democracy  for  Polk  and  Dalla.s,  against  Clay 
and  Frclinghuysen — his  old  whig  friends.  He 
had  co-operated  in  all  the  schemes  against  )Ir. 
Van  Buren,  in  the  hope  of  being  talcen  up  in 
his  place ;  and  there  was  an  interest,  calling  it- 
self democratic,  which  was  willing  to  oblige  him. 
But  all  the  sound  heart  of  the  democracy  re- 
coiled from  the  idea  of  touching  a  man  who,  after 
having  been  raised  high  by  the  democracy,  bid 
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gone  OTer  to  the  whigs,  to  be  raised  still  higher, 
tnd  now  came  back  to  the  democracy  to  obtain 
the  highest  ofiBce  they  could  give. 

And  here  ends  the  history  of  this  long  in- 
trigue— one  of  the  most  elaborate,  complex  and 
daring,  ever  practised  in  an  intelligent  country ; 
and  with  too  much  success  in  putting  down 
some,  and  just  disappointment  in  putting  up 
others :  for  no  one  of  those  who  engaged  in  this 
intrigue  ever  reached  the  oflBce  for  whieh  they 
strived.  My  opinion  of  it  was  expressed,  waim- 
ly  but  sincerely,  from  the  first  moment  it  was 
broached  to  me  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  when 
accosted  by  Mr.  Brown,  down  to  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate,  and  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  convention.  Of  this  lat- 
ter event,  the  author  of  this  View  thus  wrote  in 
a  public  letter  to  Missouri : 

"  Neither  Mr.  Polk  nor  Mr.  Dallas  has  any 
tiling  to  do  with  the  intrigue  which  has  nulli- 
fied the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  principles  of  our  government, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn ;  and  neither  of 
them  should  be  injured  or  prejudiced  by  it. 
Those  who  hatched  that  intrigue,  have  become 
its  victims.    They  who  dug  a  pit  for  the  inno- 
cent have  fallen  into  it ;  and  there  let  them  lie, 
for  the  present,  while  all  hands  attend  to  the 
election,  and  give  us  our  full  majority  of  ten 
thousand  in  Missouri.    For  the  rest,  the  time 
will  come;  and  people  now,  as  twenty  years 
ago  (when  their  choice  was  nullifieu  in  the  per- 
son of  General  Jackson),  will  teach  the  Congress 
intriguers  to  attend  to  law-making    and  let 
President-making  and  un-making  alone  in  fu- 
ture.   The  Texas  treaty,  which  consummated 
this  intrigue,. was  nothing  but  the  final  act  in  a 
long  conspiracy,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  been  previously  agreed  upon ; 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  for  Vice- 
President  proves  it ;  for  his  opinions  and  those 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  Texas  question,  were 
identical,  and  if  fatal  to  one  should  have  been 
fatal  to  the  other.    Besides,  Mr.  Van  Bur.?n  was 
right,  and  whenever  Texas  is  admitted,  it  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  iiim. 
Having  mentioned  Mr.  Wright,  I  will  say  that 
recent  events  have  made  him  known  to  the 
public,  as  he  has  long  been  to  his  friends,  the 
Cato  of  America,  and  a  etar  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  our  political  firmament." 

And  now,  why  tell  these  things  which  may 
be  quoted  to  the  prejudice  of  democratic  institu- 
tions? I  answer:  To  prevent  that  prejudice! 
and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  practices. 
Democracy  is  not  to  bo  prejudiced  by  it,  for  it 
if«8  the  work  of  politicians ;  and  as  far  as  de- 


pended upon  the  people,  they  rebuked  it.    The 
intrigue  did  not  succeed  in  elevatmg  any  of  its 
authors  to  the  presidency ;  and  the  annexation 
treaty,  the  fruit  of  so  much  machination,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate;  and  the  annexation 
afterwards  effected  by  the  legislative  concur- 
rence of  the  two  powers.    From  the  first  incep- 
tion, with  tlftt}ilnicr  letter,  down  to  the  Balti- 
more conclusion  in  the  convention,  the  intrigue 
was  carried  on ;  and  was  only  successiVil  in  the 
convention  by  .he  help  of  the  rule  which  made 
the  minority  its  master.    That  convention  is  an 
era  in  our  political  history,  to  be  looked  back 
upon  as  the  starting  point  in  a  course  of  usurpa- 
tion which  has  taken  the  choice  of  President 
cut  ,-f  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  vested  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  self-constituted  and  irresponsible 
assemblage.    The  wrong  to  Mr.  Van  Burcn  was 
personal  and  temporary,  and  died  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  constitutes  no  part  of  the  object  in 
writing  this  chapter :  the  wrong  to  the  people, 
and  the  injury  to  republican  institutions,  audio 
our  frame  of  government,  was  deep  and  abiding, 
and  calls  for  the  grave  and  correctional  judg- 
ment of  history.    It  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  body  of  men,  unknown  to  the  laws  and 
the  constitution,  and  many  of  them  (as  being 
members  of  Congress,  or  holding  oflBces  of  honor 
or  profit)  constitutionally  disqualified  to  serve 
even  as  electors,  assumed  to  treat  the  American 
presidency  as  their  private  property,  to  be  dis- 
posed at  their  own  will  and  pleasure ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  for  their  own  profit :  for  many 
of  them  demanded,  and  received  reward.    It 
was  the  first  instance  of  such  a  disposal  of  the 
presidency — for  these  nominations  are  the  elec- 
tion, so  far  as  the  party  is  concerned ;  but  not 
the  last.    It  has  become  the  rule  since,  and  has 
been  improved  upon.    These  assemblages  now 
perpetuate  themselves,  through  a  committee  of 
their  own,  ramified  into  each  State,  sitting  per- 
manently from  four  years  to  four  years;  and 
working  incessantly  to  govern  the  election  that 
is  to  come,  after  having  governed  the  one  that  is 
past.    The  man  they  choose  must  always  be  a 
character  of  no  force,  that  they  may  rule  him : 
and  they  rule  always  for  their  own  advantage — 
"  constituting  a  power  behi nd  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne."    The  reader  of  English  his- 
tory is  familiar  with  the  term,  "  cabal,"  and  its 
origin— taking  its  spelling  from  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  names  of  the  five  combined  intrigo* 
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ing  ministers  of  Charles  II. — and  taking  its 
meaning  from  the  conduct  and  characters  of 
these  fi'  e  ministers.  What  that  meaning  was, 
one  of  the  five  wrote  to  another  for  his  better 
instruction,  not  suspecting  that  the  indefati- 
gable curiosity  of  a  subsequent  generation  would 
erer  ferret  out  the  little  missive.  Thus :  "  The 
principal  spring  of  our  actions  was  to  have 
the  government  in  our  own  hands ;  that  our 
principal  views  were  the  conservation  of  this 
power — great  employments  to  ourselves — and 
great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who 
have  helped  to  raise  us,  and  ofhofrming  those 
who  stood  in  opposition  to  tis."  Such  was  the 
government  whicl  the  "  cabal "  gave  England ; 
and  such  is  the  one  which  the  convention  sys- 
tem gives  us :  ena  until  this  system  is  abolished, 
and  the  people  reuu.'ne  their  rights,  the  elective 
principle  of  our  government  is  suppressed :  and 
the  people  have  no  more  control  over  the  selec- 
tion of  the  man  who  is  to  be  their  President, 
than  the  subjects  of  kings  have  over  the  birth 
of  the  child  who  is  to  be  their  ruler. 


CHAPTER    C;      'XVII. 

PRESIDENTIAL:  DEMOCP.ATIC  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION:  MR.  CAUIOUN'S  REFUSiAL  TO  8UD- 
MIT  HIS  NAME  TO  IT:  Ills  REASONS. 

Before  the  meeting  of  this  convention  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  a  public  address  to  his  political 
friends,  made  known  his  determination  not  to 
suffer  his  name  to  go  before  that  assemblage  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  stated  his 
reasons  for  that  determination.  Alany.of  those 
reasons  were  of  a  nature  to  rise  above  personal 
considerations — to  look  deep  into  the  nature 
and  working  of  our  government — and  to  show 
objections  to  the  convention  system  (as  prac- 
tised), which  have  grown  stronger  with  time. 
His  first  objection  was  as  to  the  mode  of  choos- 
ing delegates,  and  the  manner  of  their  giving  in 
their  votes — he  contending  for  district  elec- 
tions, and  the  delegates  to  vote  individually,  and 
condemning  all  other  modes  of  electing  and  vot- 
ing: 

"  I  hold,  then,  that  the  convention  should  be 
•0  constituted,  as  to  utter  fully  and  clearly  the 


voice  of  the  people,  and  not  that  of  politica, 
managers,  or  office  holders  and  office  seekers, 
and  for  that  purpose,  I  hold  it  indispensable! 
that  the  delegates  should  be  appointed  directly 
by  the  people,  or  to  use  the  language  of  Genera. 
Jackson,  should  bo  '  fresh  from  the  people.'  1 
also  hoki,  that  the  only  possible  mode  to  effect 
this,  is  for  the  people  to  choose  the  delegates  by 
districts,  and  that  they  should  vote  per  capita. 
Every  other  mode  of  appointing  would  be  con- 
trolled by  political  machinery-,  and  place  the 
appointments  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  who 
work  it." 

This  was  written  ten  years  ngo :  there  have 
been  three  of  these  conventions  since  that  time 
by  each  political  party :  and  each  have  verified 
the  character  hero  given  of  them.  Veteran 
office  holders,  and  undaunted  office  seekers,  col- 
lusively  or  furtively  appointed,  have  had  the 
control  of  these  nominations — the  office  holders 
all  being  forbid  by  the  constitution  to  be  even 
electors,  and  the  office  seekers  forbid  by  shame 
and  honor  (if  amenable  to  such  sensations)  to 
take  part  in  nominating  a  President  from  whom 
they  would  demand  pay  for  their  vote.  Mr. 
Calhoun  continues : 

"  I  object,  then,  to  the  propo.sed  convention, 
because  it  will  not  be  constituted  in  conformity 
with  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  republi- 
can creed.  The  delegates  to  it  will  be  ap- 
pointed from  some  of  the  States,  not  by  the 
people  in  districts,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  by 
State  conventions  en  masse,  composed  of  dele- 
pates  appointed  in  all  cases,  as  far  a.s  I  am  in- 
formed, by  county  or  district  conventions,  and 
in  some  cases,  if  not  misinformed,  these  again 
composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  still  smaller 
divisions,  or  a  few  interested  individuals.  In- 
stead then  of  being  directly,  or  fresh  from  the 
people,  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion will  be  the  delegates  of  delegates ;  and  of 
course  removed,  in  all  cases,  at  least  three,  if  not 
four  degrees  from  the  people.  At  each  succes- 
sive remove,  the  voice  of  the  people  will  become 
less  full  and  distinct,  until,  at  last,  it  will  be  so 
faint  and  imperfect,  as  not  to  be  audible.  To 
drop  metaphor,  I  hold  it  impossible  to  form  a 
scheme  more  perfectly  calculated  to  annihilate 
the  control  of  the  people  over  the  presidential 
election,  and  vest  it  in  those  who  make  politics 
a  trade,  and  who  live  or  expect  to  live  on  the 
government." 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the 
working  of  the  constitution  in  a  fail-  election  by 
the  people  ond  by  the  States,  and  considered  the 
plan  adopted  as  a  compromise  between  the  large 
and  the  small  States.  In  the  popular  election 
through  electors,  the  lai^ge  States  had  the  ad- 
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nmtage,  as  presenting   masses  of  population 
which  would  govern  the  choice :  in  the  election  I 
by  States  in  the  House  of  RcpresentatiTes,  the 
imall  States  had  the  advantage,  as  the  whole 
voted  equally.     This,  then,  was  considered  a 
compromise.  The  large  States  making  the  elec- 
tion when  they  were  united :  when  not  united, 
making  the  nomination  of  three  (five  as  the  con- 
gtitution  first  stood),  out  of  which  the  States 
chose  one.    This  was  a  compromise ;  and  all 
compromises  should  be  kept  when  founded  in 
the  structure  of  the  government,  and  made  by 
its  founders.    Total  defeat  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  total  frustration  of  the  intent  of  the 
constitution,  both  in  the  electoral  nomination 
and  the  House  choice  of  a  President,  was  seen 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power  over  presidential 
nominations  by  Congress  caucuses,  before  their 
corruption  required  a  resort  to  conventions,  in- 
tended to  be  the  absolute  reflex  of  the  popular 
will.    Of  this  Mr.  Calhoun  says : 

"The  danger  was  early  foreseen,  and  to  avoid 
it,  some  of  tho  wisest  and  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  former  days  so  strongly  objected 
to  congressional  caucuses  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  that  they  never  could 
be  induced  to  attend  them ;  among  these  it  will 
bo  sufficient  to  name    Mr.  Macon    and   Mr. 
Lowndes.    Others,  believing  that  this  provision 
of  the  constitution  was  too  refined  for  practice, 
were  solicitous  to  amend  it,  but  without  impair- 
ing the  influence  of  the  smaller  States  in  the 
election.    Among  thes?,  I  "rank  myself.    With 
that  object,  resolutions  w?re  introduced,  in  1828, 
in  the  Senate  by  Colonel  Benton,  and  in  the 
House  by  Sir.  McDulfle,  providing  for  districting 
tlic  State,  and  for  referring  the  election  back  to 
the  people,  in  case  there  should  be  no  choice,  to 
elect  one  from  the  two  highest  candidates.    The 
principle  which  governed  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, was  to  give  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
smaller  States  for  the  surrender  of  their  advan- 
tage in  the  eventual  choice,  by  tho  House,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  the  mode  of  electing 
the  President  more  strictly  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  our  popular  institutions,  and 
to  be  less  liable  to  corruption,  than  the  existing. 
They  (the  resolutions  of  McDufBe  and  Benton) 
received  tho  general  support  of  the  party,  but 
were  objected  to  by  a  few,  as  not  being  a  full 
equivalent  to  tho  smaller  States." 

Tho  Congress  presidential  caucuses  were  put 
town  by  tho  will  of  the  people,  and  in  both 
^/irties  at  the  same  time.  They  were  put  down 
br  not  conforming  to  the  will  of  the  people,  for 
incompatibility  between  the  legislative  and  the 


tective  tanetamm,  for  being  in  oflBoe  at  the  earn* 
tiniu,  for  fui.owrng  their  own  will,  instead  of  re- 
presenting that  of  their  constituents.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn concurred  in  putting  them  down,  but  pre- 
ferred them  a  Jmiulrcd  times  over  to  <'ie  in- 
triguing, juggling,  corrupt  and  packed  machinery 
into  which  tho  conventions  had  so  rapidly  de- 
generated. 

"  And  here  let  me  add,  tlwt  as  objectionable 
as  I  think  a  congressional  caucus  for  nominating 
a  President,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  less  so  than 
a  convention  constituted  as  is  proposed.  The 
former  had  indeed  many  things  to  recommend 
it.  Its  members  consisting  of  senators  alld  re- 
presentatives, were  tho  immediate  organs  of  the 
State  legislatures,  or  the  people ;  were  responsi- 
ble to  them,  respectively,  and  were  for  the  most 
part,  of  higher  character,  standing,  and  talents. 
They  voted  per  capita,  and  what  is  very  im- 
portant, they  represented  fairly  the  relative 
strength  pf  the  party  in  their  respective  States. 
In  all  these  important  particulars,  it  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  a  nominating  body,  and 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  proposed  con- 
vention ;  and  yet,  it  could  not  be  borne  by  the 
people  in  the  then  purer  days  of  the  republic. 
I,  acting  with  General  Jackson  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  that  time,  contributed  to 
put  it  down,  because  we  believed  it  to  be  liable 
to  be  acted  on  and  influenced  by  the  patronage 
of  ihe  i;overnment — an  objection  far  more  ap- 
plicabb  to  a  convention  constituted  as  the  one 
proposed,  than  to  a  congressional  caucus.  Far 
however  was  it  from  my  intention,  in  aiding  to 
put  that  down,  to  substitute  in  its  place  what  I 
regard  as  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable 
in  every  point  of  view.  Indeed,  if  there  must 
be  an  intermediate  body  between  the  people  and 
the  election,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  it 
may  bo  well  questioned  whether  a  better  than 
the  old  plan  of  a  congressiontd  caucus  can  bo 
devised." 

Mr.  Calhoun  considered  the  convention  sys- 
tem, degenerated  to  the  point  it  was  in  1844,  to 
have  been  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable 
than  the  Congress  caucuses  which  had  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  people :  measured  by  the  same 
scale,  and  they  are  a  thousand  times  worse  at 
present — having  succeeded  to  every  objection 
that  was  made  against  the  Congress  caucuses, 
and  superadded  a  multitude  of  others  going 
directly  to  scandalous  corruption,  open  intrigue, 
direct  bargain  and  sale,  and  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  popular  will.  One  respect  in  which  they 
had  degenerated  from  the  Congress  caucus  was 
in  admitting  a  State  to  give  its  full  vote  in  nomi- 
nating a  President,  which  could  either  give  no 
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TOtc  at  all,  or  a  dirided  one,  to  the  nominated 
candidate.  In  the  Congress  caucus  that  anomaly 
could  not  happen.  The  members  of  the  party 
only  TOted :  and  if  there  were  no  members  of  a 
party  from  a  State,  there  wan  no  vote  from  that 
State  in  the  caucus :  if  a  divided  representation, 
then  a  vote  according  to  the  division.  This  was 
fair,  and  prevented  a  nomination  being  made  by 
those  who  could  do  nothing  in  the  election. 
This  objection  to  the  convention  system,  and  a 
grievous  one  it  is  as  pi-octised,  he  sets  forth  in 
a  clear  and  forcible  point  of  view.    He  says : 

"  I  have  laid  down  the  principle,  on  which  I 
rest  the  objection  in  question,  with  the  limita- 
tion, that  the  relative  weight  of  the  States  should 
be  maintained,  making  due  allowance  for  their 
relative  party  strength.  The  propriety  of  the 
limitation  is  so  apparent,  that  but  a  few  words, 
in  illustration,  will  be  required.  The  conven- 
tion is  a  party  convention,  and  professedly  in- 
tended to  take  the  sense  of  the  party,  which 
cannot  be  done  fairly,  if  States  having  but  little 
party  strength,  are  put  on  equality  with  those 
which  have  much.  If  that  were  done,  the  result 
might  be,  that  a  suiull  portion  of  the  party  from 
States  the  least  sound,  politically,  and  which 
could  give  but  little  support  in  Congress,  might 
select  the  candidate,  and  make  the  President, 
against  a  great  majority  of  the  soundest,  and  on 
which  the  President  and  his  administration 
would  have  to  rely  for  support.  All  this  is 
clearly  too  unfair  and  iinproper  to  be  denied. 
There  may  bo  a  great  difficulty  in  applying  a 
remedy  in  a  convention,  but  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self cdlcd  upon  to  say  how  it  can  be  done,  or 
by  what  standard  the  relative  party  strength  of 
the  respective  States  should  be  determined; 
perhaps  the  best  would  be  their  relative  strength 
in  Congress  at  the  time.  In  laying  down  the 
principle,  I  added  the  limitation  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  and  to  show  how  imperfectly  the  party 
must  be  represented,  when  it  is  overlooks.  I 
see  no  provision  in  the  proposed  convention  to 
meet  it" 

The  objection  is  clearly  and  irresistibly 
shown :  the  remedy  is  not  so  clear.  The  Con- 
gress representation  for  the  time  being  is  sug- 
gested for  the  rule  of  the  convention :  it  is  not 
always  the  true  rule.  A  safer  one  is,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  State — its  general  party 
vote — and  its  probabTe  present  party  strength. 
Even  that  rule  may  not  attain  exact  precision ; 
but,  between  a  rule  which  may  admit  of  a  slight 
error,  and  no  rule  at  all  to  keep  out  notorious 
unfounded  votes — votes  representing  no  con- 
stituency, unable  to  choose  an  elector,  having  no 
existence  when  the  election  comes  on,  yet  poten- 


tial at  the  nomination, -and  perhaps  gOTemiM 
it:  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  no 
room  for  hesitation,  or  choice :  the  adoption  of 
some  rule  which  would  exclude  notoriously  im. 
potent  votes,  ben  iiics  essential  to  the  rights  and 
safety  of  the  party,  and  is  peremptorily  de- 
manded  by  the  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion. The  danger  of  centralizing  the  nomina- 
tion— (which,  so  far  as  the  party  is  conoerned,  is 
the  election) — in  the  hands  of  a  fewStates, by 
the  present  convention  mode  of  nomination,  is 
next  shown  by  Mr.  Calhoun. 

"  But,  in  order  to  realize  how  the  convention 
will  operate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  view  the 
combined  effects  of  the  objections  which  I  hare 
made.    Thus  viewed,  it  will  be  found,  that  a 
convention  so  constituted,  tends  irrtjsistibly  to 
centralization — centralization  of  the  control  over 
the  presidential  election  in  the  hands  of  a  fev 
of  the  central,  large  States,  at  first,  and  finally 
in  political  managers,  office-holders,  and  office^ 
seekers ;  or  to  express  it  differently,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  community,  who  live,  or  expect  to 
live  on  the  government,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  great  mass,  who  expect  to  live  on  their  ovm 
means  or  their  honest  industry ;  and  who  main- 
tain the  government ;  and  politically  speakin^ 
emphatically  the  people.    That  such  would  S 
the  cose,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it 
would  afford  the  means  to  some  six  or  seven 
States  lying  contiguous  and  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  tho  Union,  to  control  the  nomination 
and  through  that  the  election,  by  conccntratin» 
their  united  votes  in  the  convention.    Give 
them  tho  power  of  doing  so,  and  it  would  not 
long  lie  dormant.    What  may  bo  done  by  com- 
bination, where  tho  temptation  is  so  great,  tvill 
be  sure  ere  long  to  be  done.    To  combine  and 
conquer,  is  not  less  true  as  a  maxim,  where 
power  is  concerned,  than  *  divide  and  conquer.' 
Nothing  is  better  established,  than  that  the  d^ 
sire  for  power  can  bring  together  and  unite  the 
most  discordant  materials." 


After  showing  the  danger  of  centralizing  the 
nomination  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  conti- 
guous States,  Mr.  Calhoun  goes  on  to  Ehow  the 
danger  of  a  still  more  fatal  and  corrupt  central- 
ization— that  of  throwing  the  nomination  into 
the  meshes  of  a  train-band  of  office-holders  and 
office-seekers  —  professional  President-makers, 
who  live  by  the  trade,  having  no  object  but  their 
own  reward,  preferring  a  weak  to  a  strong  man 
because  they  can  manage  him  easiest :  and  ao 
complishing  their  purposes  by  corrupt  combiiU' 
tions,  fraudulent  contrivances,  and  direct  bribcij 
Of  these  train-bands,  Mr.  Calhoun  says : 
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"  But  the  tendency  to  centralization  will  not 
■top  there.    The  appointment  of  delegates  en 
masse  by  State  convention,  would  tend  at  the 
tame  time,  and  even  with  great  force,  to  neutral- 
ixe  the  control  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  who 
make  politic%a  trade.    The  farther  the  conven- 
tion is  removed  from  the  people,  the  more 
certainly  the  control  over  it  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  interested  few,  and  when  re- 
moved three  or  four  degrees,  as  has  been  shown 
it  will  be,  where  the  appointment  is  by  State 
conventions,  the  power  of  the  people  will  cease, 
and  the  seekers  of  Executive  favor  will  become 
gupri-me.    At  that  stage,  an  active,  trained  and 
combined  corps  will  bo  formed  in  the  party, 
whose  whole  time  and  attention  will  be  directed 
to  politics.    Into  their  hands  the  appointments 
of  delegates  in  all  the  stages  will  fall,  and  Ihc^ 
will  take  special  care  that  none  but  tnemselTcs 
or  their  humble  and  obedient  dependents  shall 
be  appointed.    The  central  and  State  conven- 
tions will  be  filled  by  the  most  experienced  and 
cunning,  and  after  nominating  the  President, 
they  will  take  good  care  to  divide  the  patronage 
aud  offices,  both  of  the  general  and  State  gov- 
ernments, among  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents.   But  why  say  will  ?  Is  it  not  alt  eady  the 
case  ?    Have  there  not  been  many  instances  of 
State  conventions  being  filled  by  ofSce  holders 
and  office  seekers,  who,  after  makmg  the  nomi- 
nation, have  divided  the  offices  in  the  State 
among    themselves    and  their    partisans,  and 
joincd  in  recommending  to  the  candidate  whom 
they  have  just  nominated  to  appoint  them  to 
the  offices  to  which  they  have  been  respectively 
allotted  ?  If  such  be  the  case  in  the  infancy  of 
the  system,  it  must  end,  if  such  conventions 
should  become  the  established  usage,  in  the 
President  nominating  his  successor.    When  it 
comes  to  that,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
sword  will  take  the  place  of  the  constitution." 

And  it  has  come  to  that.  Mr.  Tyler  set  the 
example  in  1844 — ^immediately  after  this  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  written — and  had  a 
presidential  convention  of  his  own,  composed 
of  office  holders  and  office  seekers.  Since  then 
the  example  has  been  pretty  well  fpllowcd ;  and 
now  any  President  that  pleases  may  nominate 
his  successor  by  having  the  convention  filled  with 
the  mercenaries  in  office,  or  trying  to  get  in. 
The  evil  has  now  reached  a  pass  that  must  be 
corrected,  or  the  6iective  franchise  abandoned. 
Conventions  must  be  reformed — that  is  to  say, 
purged  of  office  holders  and  office  seekers — 
purged  of  impotent  votes — purged  of  all  dele- 
gates forbid  by  the  constitution  to  be  electors — 
purged  of  intrigue,  corruption  and  jugglery — 
iuid  brought  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people ; 
or,  they  must  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Congress 


caucuses,  and  be  put  down.  Far  better— a  thou* 
sand  times  better — to  let  the  constitution  work 
its  course ;  as  many  candidates  offer  for  Presi- 
dent as  please ;  and  if  no  one  gets  a  majority 
of  the  whole,  then  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  to  choose  one  fVom  the  three  highest  ot 
the  list.  In  that  event,  the  people  would  be 
the  nominating  body :  they  would  present  the 
three,  out  of  which  their  representatives  would 
be  obliged  to  take  one.  This  would  be  a  nomi- 
nation by  the  Peop!  ,  and  an  election  by  the 
States. 

to  ♦V.ose  degenerate  con- 
t  mention,  but  it 

^'^9  u    ress  a  prominent 

,  t>'uich  insures  suc- 

■■^"ories  whoso  profli- 

itbcs.    This  is  the 

.3  called;  the  rule  that 
requir<.i  :  i  ute  of  two-thirds  of  the  convention 
to  make  a  nomination.  This  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  minority  to  govern  the  majority, 
and  enables  a  few  veteran  intriguers  to  manage 
as  they  please.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  many  are  allowed — even  the  delegates  of 
whole  States — to  vote  in  the  convention,  which 
can  give  no  vote  to  the  party  at  the  election,  it 
might  actually  happen  that  the  whole  nomina- 
tion might  be  contrived  and  made  by  straw- 
delegates,  whose  constituency  could  not  give  a 
single  electoral  vote. 


One  other  o'>jec 
ventions  J'l    C 
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CHAPTER   CXXXVIII. 

ANNEXATION  OP  TEXAS:  SECRET  NEGOTIATION 
PEESIDENTIAL  INTRIGUE :  SCHEMES  OPB^'ECIT- 
LATION  AND  DISUNION. 

The  President's  annual  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  1843-'44,  contained  an 
elaborated  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  which,  to  those  not  'n  the  secret, 
was  a  complete  mystification :  to  others,  and 
especially  to  those  who  had  been  observant  of 
signs,  it  foreshadowed  a  design  to  interfere  in 
the  war  between  those  parties,  and  to  take 
Texas  under  the  protection  of  the  Union,  and  to 
make  her  cause  our  own.  A  scheme  of  annexa- 
tion was  visible  in  the  studied  picture  ^resented 
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of  homogeniality  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States,  geographically  and  otherwise; 
and  which  homogeniality  was  now  sufQcient  to 
risk  a  war  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  (for 
the  message  squinted  at  war  with  both),  to  get 
Texas  back,  although  it  had  not  been  sufificicnt 
when  the  country  was  ceded  to  Spain  to  prevent 
Mr.  Tyler  from  sanctioning  the  cession — as  he 
did  as  a  member  of  the  House  in  1820  in  voting 
against  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  disapproving  and 
condemning  tnat  cession.  This  enigmatical 
paragraph  was,  in  fact,  intended  to  break  the 
way  for  the  production  of  a  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, covertly  conceived  and  carrietl  on  with  all 
the  features  of  an  intrigue,  and  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  govern- 
ment. Acquisitions  of  territory  had  previously 
been  made  by  legislation,  and  by  treaty,  as  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  of  Florida 
in  1819 ;  but  these  treaties  were  founded  upon 
legislative  acts — upon  the  consent  of  Congress 
previously  obtained — and  in  which  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  but  the  instrument  of  the 
legislative  will.  This  previous  consent  and 
authorization  of  Congress  had  not  been  obtained 
— on  the  contrary,  had  been  eschewed  and  ig- 
nored by  the  secrecy  with  which  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  conducted ;  and  was  intended  to 
be  kept  secret  until  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
and  then  to  force  its  adoption  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  area  of  slave  territory,  or  to 
make  its  rcjec;!3n  a  cause  for  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States ;  and  in  either  event,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  make  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion a  controlling  one  in  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  also  in  tho  election 
itself. 

The  complication  of  this  vast  scheme,  lead- 
ing to  a  consummation  so  direful  as  foreign  war 
and  domestic  disunion,  and  having  its  root  in 
personal  ambition,  and  in  scrip  and  land  specu- 
lation, and  spoliation  claims — tho  way  it  was 
carried  on,  and  the  way  it  wa;i  defeated — alto- 
gether present  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons 
which  the  working  of  our  government  exhibits ; 
and  the  more  so  as  tho  two  prominent  actors  in 
tho  Bcheni  had  reversed  their  positions  wince 
Texas  had  been  retroceded  t'  Spain.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn wi«  then  in  favor  of  curtailing  the  area  of 
slave  territory,  and  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  counselled  tho  establishment  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  wliicli  abolished 


slavery  in  all  the  upper  half  of  the  great  proi 
vince  of  Louisiana ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
same  cabinet,  counselled  the    retrocession  of 
Texas    to    Spain,  which  extinguished  all  th» 
slave  territory  south  of  the  compromise  lino. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  then  against  slavery  extension 
and  so  much  in  favor  of  extinguishing  slave 
territory  as  to  be  a  favorite  in  the  free  States 
and  beat  Mr.  Adams  himself  in  those  States  in 
the    presidential    election  of   1824 — receiving 
more  of  their  votes  for  Vice-President  than  Mr. 
Adams  did  for  President.    After  the  failure  in 
1833  to  unite  tho  slave  States  against  the  free 
ones  on  the  Tariff  agitation,  ho  took  up  the 
slavery  agitation — pursuing  it  during  his  life 
and  leaving  it  at  his  death  as  a  legacy  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  his  political  schoc      Mr.  Tyler  was  a 
follower  in  these  amputations  and  extinction  of 
slave  territory  in  1819-'20 :  he  was  now  i  foj- 
lower  in  the  slavery  agitation  to  get  back  the 
province  which  was  then  given  away,  or  to  make 
it  the  means  of  a  presidential  election,  or  of 
Southern  dismemberment.  This  scheme  had  been 
going  on  for  two  years  before  it  appeared  above 
tho  political  horizon ;  and  the  right  xmdcrstand- 
ing  of  the  Texas  annexation  movement  in  1844, 
requires  the  hidden  scheme  to  be  unrovered 
from  its  source,  and  laid  open  througli  its  Ion" 
and  crooked  course :  which  will  be  tho  subject 
of  the  next  chapter,  as  shown  at  the  time  in  a 
speech  from  Senator  Benton. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIX. 

TEXAS  ANNEXATION  TREATY:  FIUST  SPKECII  OF 
MK  BENTON  AGAINST  IT:  EXTIIAOTS. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  President,  upon  our  call, 
sends  us  a  map  and  a  memoir  from  the  Topo- 
graphical bureau  to  show  tho  Senate  tlic  bound- 
aries of  tho  country  ho  proposes  to  annex.  This 
memoir  is  explicit  in  presenting  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  in  its  whole  extent  as  a  boundary  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,  and  that  in  conformity 
to  the  law  of  tho  Texian  Congress  establishing 
its  boundaries.  Tho  boundaries  on  tho  map 
conform  to  thoso  in  the  memoir :  each  takes  for 
the  western  limit  tho  Rio  Qrando  from  head  to 
mouth ;  and  a  law  of  tho  Texian  Congress  is 
copied  into  tho  margin  of  the  map,  to  show  the 
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legal,  and  the  actual,  boundaries   at  the  same 
time.    From  all  this  it  results  that  the  treaty 
before  us,  besides  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
proper,  also  incorporates  into  our  Union  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  its  whole  extent 
from  its  head    spring    in  the  Sierra  Verde 
(Green  Mountain),  near  the  South  Pass  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  four  degrees  south  of  New  Orleans,  in 
latitude  26',  It  is  a  "  grand  and  solitary  river," 
almost  without  afilucnts  or  tributaries.     Its 
source  is  in  the  region  of  eternal  snow;  its 
outlet  in  the  clime  of  eternal  flowers.    Its 
direct  course  is  1,200  miles;  its  actual  run 
about  2,000.    This  immense  river,  second  on 
our  continent  to  the  Mississippi  only,  and  but 
little  inferior  to  it  in  length,  is  proposed  to  be 
added  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  left  bank  to 
the  American  Union  !  and  that  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  for  the  re-annexation  of  Texas !  Now, 
the  real  Texas  which  we  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  1803,  and  flung  away  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 
never  approached  the  Rio  Grande  except  near 
its  mouth!   while  the  whole  upper  purt  was 
settled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  great  part  of  it 
in  the  year  1694— just  one  hundred  years  before 
La  Salle  first  saw  Texas ! — all  this  upper  part 
was  then  formed  into  provinces,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  has  remained  under  Spanish, 
or  Mexican  authority  ever  since.    These  former 
provinces  of  the  Mexican  viceroyalty,  now  de- 
partments of  the  Mexican  republic,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  head  to 
its  mouth,  we  now  propose  to  incorporate,  so 
far  as  they  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  into 
our  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  re-annexation 
with  Texas.    Let  us  pause  and  look  at  our  new 
and  important    proiuiscd  acquisitions  in  this 
quarter.    First :  there  is  the  department,  for- 
merly the  province  of  Now  Mexico,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  its  head  spring  to  near 
the  Paso  del  Norte — that  is  to  say,  half  down 
the  river.    This  department  is  studded  with 
towns  and  villages — is  populated — well  culti- 
vated— and  covered  with  flocks  and  herds.    On 
its  left  bank  (for  I  only  speak  of  the  part  which 
we  propose  to  re-annex)  is,  first,  the  frontier 
village  Taos,  3  000  souls,  and  where  the  custom- 
house is  kept  at  which  the  Missouri  caravans 
enter  their  goods.    Then  comes  Santa  F6,  the 
eapital,  4,000  souls — then  Albuquerque,  0,000 
wuls— then  some  scores  of  other  towns  and 


villages-rail  more  or  less  populated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flocks  and  fields.    Then  come  the 
departments  of  Chihuahua,  Ooahuila,  and  Ta- 
maulipas,  without  settlements  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  but  occupymg  the  right  bank,  and 
commanding  the  left.    All  this— being  parts  of 
four  Mexican  departments — now  under  Mexi- 
can governors  and  governments — is  permanent- 
ly reannexed  to  this  Union,  if  this  treaty  is 
ratified;  and  is  actually  reannexed  from  the 
moment  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  last  message,  to  remain 
so  until  the  acquisition  is  rejected  by  rejecting 
the  treaty !    The  one-half  of  the  department  of 
New  Mexico,  with  its  capital,  becomes  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States :  an  angle  of  Chihua- 
hua, at  the  Passo  del  Norte,  famous  for  its  wine, 
also  becomes  ours :  a  part  of  the  department 
of  Coahuila,  not  populated  on  the  left  bank, 
wliich  wo  take,  but  commanded  from  the  right 
bank  by  Mexican  authorities:    the  same  of 
Tamaulipas,  the  ancient   Nuevo  San  Tander 
(New  St.  Andrew),  and   which  covers  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  for  some  hun- 
dred miles  up,  and  all  the  left  bank  of  which 
is  in  the  power  and   possession  of  Mexico. 
These,  in  addition  to  the  old  Texas;    these 
parts  of  four  States — these  towns  and  villages 
— these  people  and  territory — these  flocks  and 
herds — this  slice  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
two  thousand  miles  long,  and  some  hundred 
broad — all  this  our  President  has  cut  off  from 
its  mother  empire,  and  presents  to  us,  and  de- 
clares it  is  ours  till  the  Senate  rejects  it !    Ho 
calls  it  Texas !  and  the  cutting  off  he  calls  re- 
annexation  !    Humboldt  calls  it  New  Mexico, 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  San  Tander 
(now  Tama  jlipas) ;  and  the  civilized  world  may 
quahfy  this  re-annexation  by  the  application 
of  some  odious  and  terrible  epithet.    Demos- 
thenes advised  the  people  of  Athens  not  to 
take,  but  to  re-tako  a  certain  city ;  and  in  that 
re  laid  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  the 
character  of  spoliation  and  robbery.    Will  it 
be  equally  potent  with  us ?   and  will  the  ;e, 
prefixed  to  the  annexation,  legitimate  the  seiz- 
ure of  two  thousand  jniles  of  a  neighbor's  do- 
minion, with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace, 
and  friendship,  and  commerce  7    Will  it  legiti- 
mate this  seizure,  made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  when  no  Texian  force— witness  tho 
disastrous  expeditions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6 
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— have  been  seen  near  it  without  being  killed 
or  taken,  to  the  last  man  ? 

The  treaty,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  out- 
rage on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  her  territory  without  a  word  of 
explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party.  Our 
Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun)  in  his  letter 
to  the  United  States  charge  in  Mexico,  and 
seven  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and 
after  the  Mexican  minister  had  withdrawn 
from  our  scat  of  government,  shows  full  well 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  this 
outrage ;  knew  it  was  war ;  and  proffered  vol- 
unteer apologies  to  avert  the  consequences 
which  he  knew  he  had  provoked. 

The  President,  in  his  special  message  of 
Wednesday  last,  informs  us  that  we  have  ac- 
quired a  title  to  the  ceded  territories  by  his  sig- 
nature to  the  treaty,  wanting  only  the  action 
of  the  Senate  to  perfect  it;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  will  protect  it  from  invasion,  and 
for  that  purpose  has  detached  all  the  disposable 
portions  of  the  army  and  navy  to  the  scene  of 
action.  This  is  a  caper  about  equal  to  the  mad 
freaks  with  which  the  unfortunate  emperor 
Paul,  of  Russia,  was  accustomed  to  astonish 
Europe  about  forty  years  ago.  By  this  decla- 
ration the  thirty  thousand  Mexicans  in  the  left 
half  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  are  our 
citizens,  and  standing,  in  the  language  of  the 
President's  message,  in  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
wards us,  and  subject  to  be  repelled  as  invaders. 
Taos,  the  seat  of  the  custom-house,  wheie  our 
caravans  enter  their  goods,  is  ours :  Santa  Fe, 
the  capital  of  Now  Mexico,  is  ours :  Governor 
Armijo  is  our  governor,  and  subject  to  be  tried 
for  treason  if  he  docs  not  submit  to  us :  twenty 
Mexican  towns  and  villages  are  ours ;  and  their 
peaceful  inhabitants,  cultivating  their  fields  and 
tending  their  flocks,  are  suddenly  converted,  by 
a  stroke  of  the  President's  pen,  mto  American 
citizens,  or  American  rebels.  This  is  too  bad : 
and,  instead  of  making  themselves  party  to  its 
enormities,  <ts  the  President  invites  them  to  do, 
I  think  rather  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  wa£h  its  hbndH  of  all  this  part  of  tho  trans- 
action by  a  special  disapprobation.  Tho  Senate 
is  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  President, 
and  has  tho  right,  if  not  tho  duty,  to  give  him 
advice  when  tho  occasion  requires  it.    I  theie- 


fore  propose,  as  an  additional  resolution,  appli. 
able  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  boundary  only — the 
one  which  I  will  read  and  send  to  the  Secreta. 
ry's  table — stamping  as  a  spoliation,  this  seizure 
of  Mexican  territory — and  on  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  I  shall  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate. 

I  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  rise  a  step 
higher,  Mr.  President,  in  unveiling  the  designs 
and  developing  the  conduct  of  our  administra 
tion  in  this  hot  and  secret  pursuit  after  Texas. 
It  is  my  business  now  to  show  that  war  with 
Mexico  is  a  design  and  an  object  with  it  from 
the    beginning,   and    that   the    treaty-making 
power  was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.    I 
know  the  responsibility  of  a  senator — I  mean 
liis  responsibility  to  the  moral  sense  of  his 
country  and  the  world — in  attributing  so  grave 
a  culpability  to  this  administration.    I  know 
the  whole  extent  of  this  responsibility,  and 
shall  therefore  be  careful  to  proceed  upon  safe 
and  solid  ground.    I  shall  say  nothing  but  upon 
proof— upon  the  proof  furnished  by  tho  Presi- 
dent himself — and  ask  for  my  opinions  no  cre- 
dence beyond  the  strict  letter  of  these  proofs. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  recourse  to  the  mes- 
sages and  correspondence  which  the  President 
has  sent  us,  and  begin  with  the  ricssago  of  tlie 
22d  of  April — tho  one  which  communicated  tlie 
treaty  to  the  Senate.     That  message,  after  a 
strange  and  ominous  declaration  that  no  sinis- 
ter means  have  been  used — no  intrigue  set  on 
foot— to  procure  the  consent  of  Texas  to  tlio 
annexation,  goes  on  to  show  exactly  tlio  con- 
trary, and  to  betray  tho  President's  design  to 
protect  Texas  by  receiving  her  into  our  Union 
and  adopting  her  war  with  Mexico. 

I  proceed  to  another  piece  of  evidence  to  the 
same  effect — namely,  the  letter  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  our 
charg6  at  Mexico,  under  date  of  the  19th  of 
April  past.  The  letter  has  been  already  refe^ 
red  to,  and  will  be  only  read  now  in  the  sen- 
tence which  declares  that  the  treaty  lias  been 
made  in  tho  full  view  of  war !  for  that  alono 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  sentence : 

"  It  has  taken  the  step  (to  wit,  the  step  of 
making  tho  treaty)  in  full  view  of  all  possible 
consequences,  but  not  without  a  desirc  nnda 
hc|)o  ttiat  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  tho  causes 
which  induced  it  to  do  so,  would  prevent  tlio 
disturbauco  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between 
tho  two  countries,  which  the  United  States  ii 
anxious  to  preserve." 
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This  is  part  of  the  despatch  which  communi- 
cates to  Mexico  the  fitct  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  annexation — that  treaty,  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  formal  and  reiterated  declara- 
tions of  the  Mexican  government  informed  our 
administration,  during  its  negotiation,  would 
be  war.  I  will  quote  one  of  these  declarations, 
the  last  one  made  by  General  Almonte,  the 
Me::ican  minister,  and  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
our  Secretary  who  considered  the  previous  de- 
clarations as  threats.  General  Almonte  dis- 
claims the  idea  of  a  threat — repeats  his  assev- 
eration that  it  is  a  notice  only,  and  that  in  a 
case  in  which  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Mexico  to  give  the  notice  which  would  apprise 
us  of  the  consequences  of  carrying  the  treaty 
of  annexation  to  a  conclusion. 

After  receiving  this  notification  from  the 
Mexican  minister,  the  letter  of  our  present  Sec- 
retary, of  the  19th  instant,  just  quoted,  direct- 
ing our  charge  to  inform  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, must  be  considered  as  an  official  notifica- 
tion to  Mexico  that  the  war  has  begun !  and  so 
indeed  it  has  !  and  as  much  to  our  astonishment 
as  to  that  of  the  Mexicans !  Who  among  us 
con  ever  forget  the  sensations  produced  in  this 
chamber,  on  Wednesday  last,  when  the  march- 
ing and  the  sailing  orders  were  read !  and  still 
more,  when  the  message  was  i-ead  which  had 
set  the  army  and  navy  in  motion ! 

These  orders  and  the  message,  after  having 
been  read  in  this  chamber,  were  sent  to  the 
printer,  and  have  not  yet  returned  t  I  can  only 
refer  to  them  as  I  heard  them  read,  and  from  a 
brief  extract  which  I  took  of  the  message ;  and 
must  refer  to  others  to  do  them  justice.  From 
all  that  I  could  hear,  the  war  is  begun ;  and 
.  begun  by  orders  issued  by  the  President  before 
the  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Senate ! 
We  are  informed  of  a  squadron,  and  an  anny 
of  "  observation,''  sent  to  the  Mexican  ports, 
and  Mexican  frontier,  with  orders  to  watch,  re- 
monstrate, and  report ;  and  to  communicate  with 
President  Houston  I  Now,  what  is  an  army  of 
observation,  but  an  army  in  the  field  for  war  ? 
It  is  an  army  whose  name  is  known,  and  whose 
character  is  defined,  and  which  is  incident  to 
war  alone.  It  is  to  watch  the  enemy  I  and  can 
never  be  made  to  watch  a  friend  !  Friends 
cannot  be  watched  by  armed  men,  either  indi- 
ridually  or  nationally,  without  open  enmity. 


Let  an  armed  man  take  a  position  before  youi 
door,  show  himself  to  your  family,  watch  your 
movements,  and  remonstrate-  with  you,  and  re- 
port upon  you,  if  he  judged  your  movements 
equivocal :  let  him  do  this,  and  what  is  it  but 
an  act  of  hostility  and  of  outrage  which  every 
feeling  of  the  heart,  and  every  law  of  God  and 
man,  require  you  to  resent  and  repulse  1    This 
would  be  the  case  with  the  mere  individual; 
still  more  with  nations,  and  when  squadrons 
and  armies  are  the  watchers  and  remonstrants. 
Let  Great  Britain  send  an  army  and  navy  to  lit 
in  wait  upon  our  frontiers,  and  before  our  cities, 
and  then  see  what  a  cry  of  war  would  be  raised 
in  our  country.     The  same  of  Mexico.     She 
must  feel  herself  outraged  and  attacked ;  she 
must  feel  our  treaties  broken ;  all  our  citizens 
within  her  dominions  alien  enemies ;  their  com- 
m-^rce  to  be  instantly  ruined,  and  themselves 
expelled  from  the  country.    This  must  be  our 
condition,  unless  the  Senate  (or  Congress)  saves 
the  country.    We  are  at  war  with  Mexico  now ; 
and  the  message  which  covers  the  marching  and 
sailing  orders  is  still  more  extraordinary  than 
they.     The  message  assumes  the  republic  of 
Texas  to  be  part  of  the  American  Union  by  the 
mere  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  to  remain  so 
until  the  treaty  is  rejected,  if  rejected  at  all ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  President  is  to  use 
the  army  and  the  navy  to  protect  the  acquired 
country  from  invasion,  like  any  part  of  the  ex- 
isting Union,  and  to  treat  as  hostile  all  adverse 
possessors  or  intruders.    According  to  this,  be- 
sides what  may  happen  at  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico, 
Matamoros,  and  other  ports,  and  besides  what 
may  happen  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  proper, 
the  Mexican  population  in  New  Mexico,  and 
Governor  Armijo,  or  in  his  absence  the  gover- 
nor ad  interim,  Don  Mariano  Chaves,  may  find 
themselves  pursued  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
the  United  States. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  its  unconstitution- 
ality, is  fully  shown :  its  injustice  remains  to 
bo  exhibited,  and  that  is  an  easy  task.  What 
is  done  in  violation  of  treaties,  in  violation  of 
neutrality,  in  violation  of  an  armistice,  must  be 
unjust.  All  this  occurs  in  this  case,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  Mexico  is  our  neighbor.  We  are 
at  peace  with  her.  Social,  commercial,  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  siibsist  between  us,  and  the 
interest  of  the  two  nations  requires  tliese  rela- 
tions to  continue.    We  want  a  countiy  which 
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was  once  ours,  but  which,  by  treaty,  we  have 
acknowledged  to  be  hers.  That  country  has 
revolted.  Thus  far  it  has  made  good,  its  revolt, 
and  not  a  doubt  rests  upon  my  mind  that  she 
will  make  it  good  for  ever.  But  the  contest  is 
not  over.  An  armistice,  duly  proclaimed,  and 
not  revoked,  strictly  observed  by  each  in  not 
firing  a  gun,  though  inoperative  thus  far  in  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace :  .his  armistice,  only  determinable  upon 
notice,  suspends  the  war.  Two  thousand  miles 
of  Texian  frontier  is  held  in  the  hands  of  Mexi- 
co, and  all  attempts  to  conquer  that  frontier 
have  signally  failed :  witness  the  disastrous  ex- 
peditions to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  right — the  moral  and  political 
right — of  Mexico  to  rcsubjugate  this  province,  if 
she  can.  We  declare  our  neutrality :  wo  pro- 
fess friendship:  we  proclaim  our  respect  for 
Mexic  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  wo  make  a 
treaty  with  Texas  for  transferring  herself  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  without  saying  a 
word  to  ilexico,  while  receiving  notice  from 
her  that  such  transfer  would  be  war.  Mexico 
is  treated  as  a  nullity ;  and  the  province  she  is 
endeavoring  to  reconquer  is  suddenly,  by  the 
magic  of  a  treaty  signature,  changed  into  United 
States  domain.  We  want  the  country ;  but  in- 
stead of  applying  to  Mexico,  and  obtaining  her 
consent  to  the  purohase,  or  waiting  a  few 
months  for  the  events  which  would  supersede 
the  necessity  of  Mexican  consent— instead  of 
this  plain  and  direct  course,  a  secret  negotia- 
tion was  entered  into  with  Texas,  in  total  con- 
tempt of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Mexico, 
and  without  saying  a  word  to  her  until  all  was 
over.  Then  a  messenger  is  despatched  in  fu- 
rious haste  to  this  same  Mexico,  the  bearer  of 
volunteer  apologies,  of  deprecatoiy  excuses,  and 
of  an  offer  of  ten  millicas  of  dollars  for  Mexi- 
can acquiescence  in  what  Tsxas  has  done.  For- 
ty dayt;  are  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  mes- 
senger ;  and  the  question  is,  will  ho  bring  back 
the  conseut?  That  question  is  answered  in 
the  Mexican  official  notice  of  war,  if  the  treaty 
of  annexation  was  made  !  and  it  is  answered  in 
the  fact  of  not  applying  to  her  for  her  consent 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  The  wrong  to 
Mexico  is  confessed  in  the  fact  of  sending  this 
messenger,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  letter  of 
which  ho  was  the  bearer.  That  letter  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Calhoun,  of  the  19th  of  April,  to  Mr. 


Benjamin  Green,  the  United  States  charg6  iq 
Mex'.co,  is  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  annals 
of  human  diplomacy !  By  the  fairest  implica- 
tions, it  admits  insult  and  injury  to  Mexico, 
and  violation  of  her  territorial  boundaries  !  it 
admits  that  we  should  have  had  her  previous 
consent — should  have  had  her  concurrence— 
that  we  have  injured  her  as  little  as  possible— 
and  that  we  did  all  this  in  full  view  of  all  pos- 
sible consequences  I  that  is  to  say,  in  full  view 
of  war !  in  plain  English,  that  we  have  wronged 
her,  and  will  fight  her  for  it.  As  an  excuse  for 
all  this,  the  inu^inary  designs  of  a  third  power, 
which  designs  are  four  times  solemnly  disa- 
vowed, are  brought  forward  as  a  justifliation 
of  our  conduct ;  and  an  incomprehensible  ter- 
ror of  immediate  destruction  is  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  not  applying  to  her  for  her  ^^  previous 
consent "  during  the  eight  months  that  the  ne- 
gotiation continued,  and  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  we  had  a  minister  in  Mexico,  and 
Mexico  had  a  minister  in  Washington.  This 
letter  is  surely  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  diplomacy.  It  admits  the  wrong, 
and  tenders  war.  It  is  a  confession  throughout, 
by  the  fairest  implication,  of  injustice  to  Mexi- 
co. It  is  a  confession  that  her  "concurrence" 
and  "  her  previous  consent"  were  necessary. 

It  is  now  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  sho^r 
that  all  this  movement,  which  is  involving  such 
great  and  serious  consequences,  and  drawing 
upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  is  bot- 
tomed ".pon  a  weak  and  groundless  pretext,  dis- 
creditable to  our  government,  and  insulting  and 
injurious  to  Great  Britain.  We  want  Texas— 
that  is  to  say,  the  Texas  of  La  Salle ;  and  we 
want  it  for  great  national  reasons,  obvious  as 
day,  and  permanent  as  nature.  We  want  u 
because  it  is  geographically  appurtenant  to  our 
division  of  North  America,  essential  to  our  po- 
litical, commercial,  and  social  system,  and  be- 
cause it  would  bo  detrimental  and  injurious  to 
us  to  have  it  fall  intc  t  Uo  hands  or  to  sinic  un- 
der the  domination  of  any  foreign  power.  For 
these  reasons,  I  was  against  sacrificing  the 
country  when  it  was  thrown  away— and 
thrown  away  by  those  who  are  now  so  sud- 
denly possessed  of  a  fury  to  get  it  back.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  for  getting  it  back  when- 
ever it  can  bo  done  with  peace  and  honor,  or 
even  at  the  price  of  just  war  against  any  intru- 
sive European  power :  but  I  am  against  all  dis- 
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guise  and  artifice — against  all  pretexts — and  es- 
pecially against  weak  and  groundless  pretexts, 
discreditable  to  ourselves,  ofiensive  to  others, 
too  thin  and  shallow  not  to  be  seen  through  by 
every  beholder,  and  merely  invented  to  cover 
unworthy  purposes.  I  am  against  the  inven- 
tions which  have  been  brought  forward  to  jus- 
tify the  secret  concoction  of  this  treaty,  and  its 
sudden  explosion  upon  us,  like  a  ripened  plot, 
and  a  charged  bomb,  forty  days  before  the  con- 
ventional nomination  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date. In  looking  into  this  pretext,  I  shall  be 
governed  by  the  evidence  alone  which  I  find 
upon  the  face  of  the  papers,  regretting  that  the 
resolution  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  table  for 
the  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  That  reso- 
lution is  in  these  words : 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  author  of  the  ^private 
letter^  from  London,  in  the  summer  of  1843 
(believed  to  be  Mr.  l)u£f  Green),  addressed  to 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  L^pshur), 
and  giving;  him  the  first  intelligence  of  the  (im- 
puted) British  anti-slavery  design*  upon  Texas, 
and  the  contents  of  which  ^private  letter^  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  Secretaiy's  leading  de- 
bpatch  of  the  8th  of  August  following,  to  our 
charge  in  Texas,  for  procuring  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  bo  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  to  answer  on 
oath  to  all  questions  in  relation  to  the  contents 
of  said  ^private  letter^  and  of  any  others  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  subject :  and  also  to  answer 
all  questions,  so  far  as  he  shall  be  able,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  all  the  designs, 
influences,  and  interests  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation thereof. 

"  Resolved,  also,  That  the  Senate  will  exam- 
ine at  its  bar,  or  through  a  committee,  such 
other  persons  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  in  re- 
lation to  their  knowledge  of  any,  or  all,  of  the 
foregoing  points  of  inquiry." 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  due  to  the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion that  we  should  have  facts  and  good  evi- 
dence before  us.  We  are  engaged  in  a  transac- 
tion which  concerns  the  peace  and  the  honor  of 
the  country ;  and  extracts  from  private  letters, 
and  letters  themselves,  with  or  without  name, 
and,  it  may  be,  fh)m  mistaken  or  interested 
persons,  are  not  the  evidence  on  which  we 
should  proceed.  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
before  the  American  war,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  those  who  wish  to  inform  the  Senate,  and 


others  from  whom  the  Senate  could  obtain  in- 
formation, should  not  be  examined  at  our  bar, 
or  at  that  of  the  House,  before  the  Senate  pr 
Congress  engages  in  the  Mexican  war.  It 
would  be  a  curious  incident  in  the  Texas  drama 
if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  fact  that  the  whole 
annexation  scheme  was  organized  before  the 
reason  for  it  was  discovered  in  London!  and 
if,  from  the  beginning,  the  abolition  plot  was  to 
be  burst  upon  us,  \mder  a  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  national  destruction,  exactly  forty 
days  before  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore ! 
I  know  nothing  about  these  secrets ;  but,  being 
called  upon  to  act,  and  to  give  a  vote  which  may 
be  big  with  momentous  consequences,  I  have  a 
right  to  know  the  truch ;  and  shall  continue  to 
ask  for  it,  until  fully  obtamed,  or  finally  denied. 
I  know  not  what  the  proof  will  be,  if  the  exam- 
ination is  had.  I  pretend  to  no  private  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  have  my  impressions ;  and  if  they 
are  erroneous,  let  them  bo  efiaced — if  correct, 
let  them  be  confirmed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  evidence  which  this  re- 
sponsible and  satisfactory  examination  might 
furnish,  I  limit  myself  to  tb"  information  which 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  papers — imperfect, 
defective,  dujjointed,  and  fixed  up  for  the  occasion, 
as  those  papers  evidently  are.  And  here  I  must 
remark  upon  the  absence  of  all  the  customary 
information  which  sheds  light  upon  the  origin, 
progress,  and  conclusion  of  treaties.  No  min- 
utes of  conferences — no  protocols — no  proposi- 
tions, or  counter-propositions — no  inside  view 
of  the  nascent  and  progressive  negotiation.  To 
supply  all  this  omission,  the  Senate  is  driven  to 
the  tedious  process  of  calling  on  the  President, 
day  by  day,  for  some  new  piece  of  information ; 
and  the  endless  necessity  for  these  calls — the 
manner  in  which  they  are  answered — and  the 
often  delay  in  getting  Uny  answer  at  all — be- 
come new  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  my  re- 
solution, and  for  the  examination  of  persons  at 
the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  piece  of  testimony  I  shall  use  in 
making  good  the  position  I  have  assumed,  is  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Upshur,  our  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Murphy,  our  charg6  in  Texas  dated  the  8th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1843.  It  is  the  first 
one,  so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  see,  that  be- 
gins the  business  of  the  Texas  annexation ;  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  beginning  it  in  the 
middle,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, and  upon  grounds  previously  well  con 
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sidered:  for  this  letter  of  the  8th  of  August, 
1843,  contains  every  reason  on  which  the  whole 
annexation  moToment  has  "been  defended,  or 
jnstifteH.  And,  here,  I  must  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said :  in  quoting  these  letters  of  the 
secretaries,  I  use  the  name  of  the  writer  to  dis- 
criminate the  writer,  but  not  to  impute  it  to 
him.  The  President  is  the  author :  the  secre- 
tary only  his  head  clerk,  writing  by  his  com- 
mand, and  having  no  authority  to  write  any 
thing  but  as  he  commands.  This  important 
letter,  the  basis  of  all  Texian  "  immediate  "  an- 
nexation, opens  thus : 

''Sir:  A  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
Maryland,  then  in  London,  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

" '  I  learn  from  a  source  entitledto  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  there  is  now  here  a  Mr.  An- 
drews, deputed  by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to 
negotiate  with  the  British  government.  That 
he  has  seen  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  his 
project  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas, 
which  is,  that  there  shall  bo  organized  a  Com- 
paq in  England,  who  shall  advance  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  slaves  now  in  Texas, 
and  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands ;  that  the 
sum  thus  advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  an  in- 
demnity for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  I  am 
authorized  by  the  Texian  minister  to  say  to  you, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  agreed  that  the  British 
government  will  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  this  loan,  upon  condition  that  the 
Texian  government  will  abolish  slavery.' 

"  The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  this  information.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in 
public  affairs.  Ilcnce  I  have  every  reason  to 
confide  in  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions." 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  not  given,  but  he  is 
believed  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green — a  name  which 
suggests  a  vicarious  relation  to  our  Secretary  of 
State — which  is  a  synonym  for  intrigue — and  a 
voucher  for  finding  in  London  whatever  he  was 
sent  to  bring  back — who  is  the  putative  recipient 
of  the  Qilmer  letter  to  a  friend  in  Maryland, 
destmed  for  General  Jackson — and  whose  com- 
plicity with  this  Texas  plot  is  a  fixed  fact 
Truly  this  "  inhabitant  of  Maryland,"  who  lived 
in  Washington,  and  whose  existence  was  as 
ubiquitous  as  hia  rdle  was  vicarious,  was  a  very 
indispensable  agent  in  all  this  Texas  plot 

The  letter  then  goes  on,  through  a  dozen 
elaborate  paragraphs,  to  give  every  reason  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  founded  on  the  appre- 
hension of  British  views  there,  and  the  conse- 
q\ient  danger  to  the  slave  property  of  the  South, 


and  other  injuries  to  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  so  incontinently  reproduced,  and  so 
tenaciously  adhered  to  ever  since. 

Thus  commenced  the  plan  for  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  that  country  fi-om  British 
domination,  and  from  the  anti-slavery  schemes 
attributed  to  her  by  Mr.  Duff  Green.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  this  gentleman's  informa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  months  ofter- 
wards,  and  until  after  the  most  extraordinaiy 
cffoiis  to  secure  annexation  had  been  made  by 
our  government,  that  it  was  discovered  that  the 
information  given  by  Mr.  Green  was  entirely 
mistaken  and  unfounded !  The  BnUsh  minister 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and  the  Texian  charg6 
in  London  (Mr.  Ashbel  Smith),  both  of  whom 
were  referred  to  '  /  Mr.  Green,  being  informed 
in  the  month  of  November  of  the  use  which  had 
been  made  of  their  names,  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  contradict  tho  whole 
story  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Everett.  This  min- 
ister in.medifttely  conununicated  these  important 
contradictions  to  his  own  government,  and  we 
find  them  in  the  official  correspondence  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Mr.  Everett,  under  dates  of  the 
3d  and  16th  of  November,  1843.  I  quote  first 
from  that  of  the  3d  of  November: 

(Here  was  read  Mr.  Everett's  account  of  his 
first  conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on 
this  subject.) 

I  quote  copiously,  and  with  pleasure,  Mr. 
President,  from  tliis  report  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
conversation  with  Mr.  Everett ;  it  is  frank  and 
friendly,  equally  honorable  to  the  minister  as  a 
man  and  a  statesman,  and  worthy  of  tho  noble 
spirit  of  the  great  William  Pitt.  Nothing  could 
dissipate  more  completely,  and  "ixtinguish  more 
utterly,  the  insidious  designs  imputed  to  Great 
Britain ;  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  and 
complete ;  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  aquit 
the  British  government  of  all  tho  alarming  de- 
signs imputed  to  her.  It  was  enough ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  fulness  of  his  des'.eto 
leave  tho  American  government  no  ground  for 
suspicion  or  complaint  on  this  head,  voluntarily 
returned  to  tho  topic  a  few  days  afterwards; 
and,  on  tho  Cth  of  November,  again  disclaims  in 
tho  strongest  terms  the  olTensive  designs  im- 
poted  to  his  government.  Mr.  Everett  thus  re 
lates,  in  his  letter  cf  the  ICth  of  November,  tii' 
substance  of  these  renewed  declarations 
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(Here  the  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  sec- 
ond interview  was  read.) 

Thus,  twice,  in  three  days,  the  British  minister 
fully,  formally,  and  in  the  broadest  manner  con- 
tradicted the  whole  story  upon  the  faith  of 
which  our  President  had  commenced  (so  far  as 
the  papers  show  the  commencement  of  it)  his 
immediate  annexation  project,  as  the  only  means 
of  counteracting  the  dangerous  designs  of  Great 
Britain !  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  an- 
other witness  in  London  who  had  been  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Duff  Green ;  and  it  remained  for  this 
witness  to  confirm  or  contradi.t  his  story. 
This  was  the  Texian  charg6  (Mr.  Ashbel 
Smith) :  and  the  same  letter  from  Mr.  Everett, 
of  the  16th  of  November,  brought  his  contra- 
diction in  unequivocal  terms.  Mr.  Everett  thus 
recites  it : 

(The  passage  was  read.) 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith ! 
and  the  story  of  Mr.  Duff  Green,  which  had 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme  for 
immediate  annexation,  being  now  contradicted 
by  two  witnesses — the  two  which  ho  himself 
had  named — it  might  have  been  expected  that 
some  halt  or  pause  would  have  taken  place,  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  consideration  and  reflec- 
tion, and  for  consulting  the  American  people, 
and  endeavoring  to  procure  the  consent  of 
Mexico.  This  might  have  been  expected :  but 
not  so  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the  immedi- 
ate annexation  was  pressed  more  warmly  than 
ever,  and  the  administration  papers  became 
more  clamorous  and  incessant  in  their  accusa- 
tions of  Great  Britain.  Seeing  this,  and  being 
anxious  (to  use  his  own  words)  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  misrcpscsentations,  and  to  correct  the  er- 
rors of  the  American  government,  the  Earl  of 
Abeixleen,  in  a  formal  despatch  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  the  new  British  minister  at  Washmgton, 
took  tho  trouble  of  a  third  contradiction,  and  a 
most  formal  and  impressive  one,  to  all  tho  evil 
designs  in  relation  to  Texas,  and,  through  Texas, 
upon  tho  United  States,  which  were  thus  per- 
severingly  attributed  to  his  government!  This 
IMipcr,  destined  to  become  a  great  landmark  in 
this  controversy,  from  the  frankness  and  ful- 
less  of  its  disavowals,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  detached  phrases,  picked  out  of  it,  have 
been  used  by  our  Secretary  of  State  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] since  the  treaty  was  signed,  to  justify  its 
signature,  deserves  to  be  read  in  full,  and  to  be 
made  a  corner-stone  in  the  debate  on  this  sub- 


ject I  therefore,  quote  it  in  full,  and  shall 
read  it  at  length  in  the  body  of  my  speech. 
This  is  it: 

(The  whole  letter  read.) 

This  was  intended  to  stop  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  were  circulated,  and  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  government  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain  and  Texas.  It  was  a  reiteration,  and 
that  for  the  third  time,  and  voluntarily,  of  de- 
nial of  all  the  alarming  designs  attributed  to 
Great  Britain,  and  by  means  of  which  a  Texas 
agitation  was  getting  up  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  the  AiU  declaration  made  to  our  federal 
government,  as  head  of  the  Union,  a  ispecial  as- 
surance was  given  to  the  slaveholding  States,  to 
quiet  their  apprehensions,  the  truth  and  si^- 
ciency  of  which  must  be  admitted  by  every  per- 
son who  cannot  furnish  proof  to  the  contrary. 
I  read  this  special  assurance  a  second  time,  that 
its  importance  may  be  more  distinctly  and 
deeply  felt  by  every  senator : 

"  And  the  governments  of  the  slaveholding 
States  may  be  assured,  that,  although  we  shall 
not  desist  from  those  open  and  honest  efforts 
which  we  have  constantly  made  for  procuring 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world, 
we  shall  neither  openly  nor  secretly  resort  to 
any  measures  which  can  tend  to  disturb  their 
internal  tranquillity,  or  thereby  to  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  Union." 

It  was  on  the  26th  day  of  February  that  this 
noble  despatch  was  communicated  to  the  (then) 
American  Secretary  of  State.  That  gentleman 
lost  his  life  by  an  awful  catastrophe  on  the  28th, 
and  it  seems  to  be  understood,  and  admitted  all 
around,  that  the  treaty  of  annexation  was 
agreed  upon,  and  virtually  concluded  before  his 
death.  Nothing,  then,  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  de- 
claration, could  have  had  any  effect  upon  its 
formation  or  conclusion.  Yet,  six  days  after  the 
actual  signature  of  the  tr<;aty  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  State — namely,  on  the  18th  day 
of  April—  this  identical  despatch  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen is  seized  upon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  to  justify  the  formation  of  tho  treaty,  and 
to  prove  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  a  measure 
of  self-defence,  and  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
our  Union !  Listen  to  the  two  or  three  first 
paragraphs  of  that  letter:  it  is  the  long  one 
filled  with  those  negro  statistics  of  which  Mr. 
Pakenham  declines  the  controversy.  The  sec- 
retary say^: 
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(Here  the  paragraphs  were  read,  and  the 
Senate  heard  with  as  much  amazement  as  Mr. 
Pakenhom  could  have  done,  that  comparatiTe 
statement  of  the  lame,  hlind,  halt,  idiotic,  pau- 
per and  jail  tenants  of  tho  iVeo  and  the  slave 
blacks,  which  the  letter  to  the  British  minister 
contained,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  slavery 
was  their  best  condition.) 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  tho  treaty 
was  commenced,  carried  on,  formed,  and  agreed 
upon,  80  far  as  the  documents  show  its  origin,  in 
virtue  of  the  information  given  in  the  private 
letter  of  Mr.  Duff  Oreeu,  contradicted  as  that 
wats  by  the  Texian  and  British  ministers,  to 
whom  it  referred.  It  is  evident  from  all  th" 
papers  that  this  waf  the  case.  Tho  attempt  < 
find  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  a  subsequent  pre- 
text for  what  had  previously  been  done,  is  evi- 
dently an  afterthought,  put  to  paper,  for  the 
first  time,  just  six  days  after  the  treaty  had 
been  Figned !  Tho  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
12th  of  April  r  the  afterthought  was  committed 
to  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  on  the  18th!  and  on  tho  19th  tho  treaty 
was  sent  to  tho  Senate!  having  been  delayed 
seven  days  to  admit  of  drawing  up,  and  sending 
in  along  with  it,  this  ex  post  facto  discovery  of 
reasons  to  justify  it.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  sent  iu  with  tho  treaty :  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Pakenhani  to  it,  though  brief  and  prompt,  being 
written  on  tho  same  day  (the  19th  of  April), 
was  not  received  by  the  Senate  until  ten  days 
thereafter — to  wit:  on  tho  29th  of  April;  and 
when  received,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fourth  dis- 
avowal, in  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  terms, 
of  this  now  discovery  of  the  old  designs  imputed 
to  Qrcat  Britain,  and  which  had  been  thfce 
times  disavowed  before.  Here  is  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Pakenham,  giving  this  fourth  contradiction 
to  the  old  story,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of 
tho  civilized  world  for  its  opinion  on  tho  whole 
transaction.  I  read  an  extract  from  this  letter ; 
the  last  one,  it  is  presumed,  that  Mr.  Paken- 
ham can  write  till  he  hears  from  his  government, 
to  which  he  had  immediately  transmitted  Mr. 
Calhoun's  ex  post  facto  letter  of  the  18th. 

(It  was  read.) 
'  Now  what  will  the  civilized  world,  to  whose 
good  opinion  we  must  all  look:  what  will 
Christendom,  now  so  averse  to  war,  and  pre- 
texted war :  what  will  the  laws  of  reason  and 
honor,  so  just  in  their  application  to  the  conduct 
of  nations  and  individuals :  what  w(ll  this  civil- 


ized world,  this  Christian  world,  these  just  laws 
— what  will  they  all  say  that  our  government 
ought  to  have  done,  under  this  accumul  ..„.j  of 
peremptory  denials  of  all  tlie  causes  which  wc 
had  undertaken  to  find  in  tho  conduct  of  Great 
BritJiiu  for  our  "immediate"  annexation  of 
T  .:,,  and  war  with  Mexico?  Surely  these 
tribunals  will  say :  First,  That  tho  disavowals 
should  have  been  received  as  sufliclcnt ;  ■  or 
Secondly,  They  should  be  disproved,  if  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  true ;  or  TMrdly,  That  reasonable 
time  should  bo  allowed  for  looking  further  into 
their  truth. 

One  of  these  things  should  have  been  done: 
our  President  does  neither.    Ho  concludes  the 
treaty — lOtains  it  a  week — sends  it  to  the  Senate 
— and  his  Secretary  of  State  obtains  a  promise 
from  the  chairman  of  tho  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  [Mr.  Archer]  to  delay  all  action  upon 
it — not  to  take  it  up  for  forty  days— tho  exact 
time  that  would  cover  the  sitting  of  the  Balti- 
more democratic  convention  for  the  nomination 
of  presidential  candidates !    This  promise  was 
obtained  under  the  assurance  that  a  special  mes- 
senger had  been  despatched  to  Mexico  for  her 
consent  to  the  treaty ;  and  the  forty  days  was 
the  time  claimed  for  the  execution  of  his  errand, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  expected  to  re- 
turn with  the  required  consent.     Bad  luck 
again !    This  despatch  of  tho  messenger,  and 
delay  for  his  return,  and  tho  reasons  he  was 
understo,od  to  be  able  to  have  ofTercd  for  the 
consent  of  Mexico,  were  felt  by  all  as  an  admis- 
sion that  the  consent  of  Mexico  must  be  oh- 
i'tined,  cost  what  millions  it  might.    This  ad- 
mission was  fatal !  and  it  became  necessary  to 
take  another  tack,  and  do  it  away !    This  was 
attempted  in  a  subsequent  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, admitting,  to  bo  sure,  that  the  messenger 
was  sent,  and  sent  to  operate  upon  Mc.vico  in 
relation  to  tho  treaty ;  but  taking  a  fine  distin^ 
tion  between  obtaining  her  consent  to  it,  and 
preventing  her  from  being  angry  at  it  I   This 
message  will  receive  justice  at  tho  hands  of 
otherl ;  I  only  heard  it  as  read,  and  cannot  quote 
it  in  its  own  words.    But  the  substance  of  it 
was,  that  tho  messenger  was  sent  to  prevent 
Mexico  from  going  to  war  with  us  on  account 
of  the  treaty !  as  if  there  was  any  difference 
between  getting  her  to  consent  to  the  treaty, 
and  getting  her  not  to  dissent !  But,  here  again, 
more  bad  luck.    Besides  tlie  declarations  of  the 
chairman  of  Foreign  Belations,  showing  vhit 
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this  messenger  was  sent  for,  there  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  furnished  to  us  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer,  and  which  shows  that  cho  ^^concurrence  " 
of  Mexico  was  wanted,  and  that  apologies  are 
offered  for  not  obtaining  her  "pjevioua  con- 
sent."   But,  of  this  hereafter.    I  go  on  with 
the  current  of  events.    The  treaty  was  sent  in, 
and  forty  days'  silence  upon  it  was  demanded  of 
the  Senate.    Now  why  send  it  in,  if  the  Senate 
was  not  to  touch  it  for  forty  days?    Why  not 
retain  it  in  the  Department  of  State  until  the 
lapse  of  these  forty  dnys,  when  the  answer  from 
Mexico  would  have  been  received,  and  a  fifth 
disavowal  arrived  from  Qreat  Britain !  if,  indeed, 
it  is  possible  for  her  to  reiterate  a  disavowal 
already  four  times  made,  and  not  received? 
Why  not  retain  the  treaty  during  these  forty 
days  of  required  silence  upon  it  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  that  precious  time  might  have  been 
turned  to  such  valuable  account  in  interchanging 
friendly  explanations  with  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico  ?    Why  not  keep  the  treaty  in  the  Sec- 
reta'y  of  State's  office,  as  well  as  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate's  ofBco,  during  theso  forty 
days  l    Precisely  because  tho  Baltimore  conven- 
tion was  to  sit  in  thirty-eight  days  from  thai, 
time !  and  forty  days  would  give  time  for  the 
"  Texas  bomb  "  to  burst  and  scatter  its  frag- 
ments all  over  the  Union,  blowing  up  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  blowing  up  the  tongue-tied 
Senate  itself  for-  not  ratifying  the  treaty,  and 
furnishing  a  nr  ■'  Texas  candidate,  anointed  with 
gunpowder,  f  i    «ho  presidential  chair.    This  was 
the  reason,  and  as  obvious  as  if  written  at  the 
head  of  every  public  document.    In  the  mean 
time,  all  these  movements  give  fresh  reason  for 
an  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate.    The  determination  of  the  President  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  before  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's despatch  was  known  to  him — that  is  to 
say,  before  the  26th  of  February,  1844 :  the 
true  nature  of  the  messenger's  errand  to  Mexi- 
co, and  many  other  points,  now  involved  in  ob- 
scurity,   .ay  be  cleared  up  in  these  examinar 
tions,  to  the  benefit  and  well  being  of  the  Union. 
Perhaps  it  may  chance  to  turn  out  in  proof,  that 
the  secretary,  who  found  his  reasons  for  making 
the  treaty  and  htistcning  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion, had  determined  upon  all  that  long  before 
he  heard  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter. 

But  to  go  on.    Instead  of  admitting,  disprov- 
ing, or  taking  time  to.  consider  the  reiterated 
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disavowals  of  the  British  government,  the  mes- 
senger to  Mexico  is  charged  with  our  manifesto 
of  war  against  that  government,  on  account  of 
the  imputed  designs  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
which  they  are  all  assumed  to  bo  true !  and  not 
only  true,  but  fraught  with  such  sudden,  irre- 
sistible, and  irretrievable  ruin  to  the  United 
State-s,  that  there  was  no  time  for  an  instant  of 
delay,  nor  any  way  to  save  the  Union  from  de- 
struction but  by  the  "  immediate  "  annexation 
of  Texas.  Ilere  is  the  letter.  It  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  abridged ;  and  though  referred  to 
several  times,  will  now  be  read  in  full.  Hear  it  '■ 
(The  letter  read.) 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Green,  the  son  of  Mr.  Duff  Green ;  so  that  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  this  "  immediate  " 
annexation  scheme,  so  far  as  the  invention  of  the 
pretext,  and  the  inculpation  of  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  father  and  son — a 
couple,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language 
of  Gil  Bias,  "These  two  make  a  pair."  The 
letter  itself  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  that 
the  annals  of  diplomacy  ever  exhibited.  It  ad- 
mits the  wrong  to  Mexico,  and  offers  to  fight 
her  for  that  wrong ;  and  not  for  any  thing  that 
she  has  done  to  the  United  States,  but  because 
of  some  supposed  operation  of  Great  Britain 
upon  Texas.  Was  there  ever  such  a  comedy  of 
errors,  or,  it  may  be,  tragedy  of  crimes !  Let 
us  analyze  this  important  letter ;  let  us  examine 
it,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

The  first  paragraph  enjoins  the  strongest  as- 
surances to  bo  given  to  Mexico  of  our  indispo- 
sition to  wound  the  dignity  or  honor  of  Mexico 
in  making  this  treaty,  and  of  our  regret  if  she 
should  consider  it  otherwise.  This  admits  that 
we  have  done  something  to  outrage  Mexico,  and 
that  we  owe  her  a  volunteer  apology,  to  soften 
her  anticipated  resentment. 

The  same  paragraph  states  that  we  have  been 
driven  to  this  step  in  self-defence,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  ^^ policy  adopted,"  and  the  "efforts 
made  "  by  Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Texas.  This  is  an  admission  that  we  have  done 
what  may  be  offensive  and  injurious  to  Mexico,  • 
not  on  account  of  any  thing  she  has  done  to  us, 
but  for  what  we  fear  Great  Britain  may  do  to 
Texas.  And  as  for  this  plea  of  self-defence,  i* 
is  an  invasion  of  the  homicidal  criminal's  pre- 
rogative, to  plead  it.  All  the  murders  com- 
mitted in  our  country,  are  done  in  self-defence— 
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a  few  through  insanity.  The  choice  of  the  de- 
fence lies  between  them,  and  it  is  oflen  a  nice 
guess  for  counsel  to  say  which  to  take.  And  so 
it  might  have  been  in  this  case ;  and  insanity 
would  have  been  an  advantage  in  the  plea,  being 
moro  honorable,  and  not  more  false. 

The  same  paragraph  admits  that  the  United 
States  has  made  this  treaty  in  full  view  of  war 
with  Mexico ;  for  the  words  "  all  possible  co'i- 
sequencfis"  taken  in  connection  with  the  re- 
maining words  of  the  sentence,  and  with  General 
Almonte's  notice  filed  by  order  of  his  p  vem- 
ment  at  the  commencement  of  this  negotiation, 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  war !  and  that  to  bo 
made  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  second  paragraph  directs  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  bo  read  to  the  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  show  him  our  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  Great  Britain.  This  despatch  is 
to  be  read — not  delivered,  not  even  a  copy  of  it 
— to  the  Mexican  minister.  He  may  take  notes 
of  it  during  the  reading,  but  not  receive  a  copy, 
because  it  is  a  document  to  l»e  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate !  Surely  the  Senate  would  have  pardoned 
a  departure  from  etiquette  in  a  case  where  war 
was  impending,  and  where  the  object  was  to 
convince  the  nation  we  were  going  to  fight !  that 
we  had  a  right  to  fight  her  for  fear  of  something 
which  a  third  power  might  do  to  a  fourth.  To 
crown  this  scene,  the  reading  is  to  be  of  a  docu- 
ment in  the  English  language,  to  a  minister 
whoso  language  is  Spanish ;  and  who  may  not 
know  what  is  read,  except  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

The  third  paragraph  of  this  pregnant  letter 
admits  that  questions  are  to  grow  out  of  tiiis 
treaty,  for  the  settlement  of  which  a  minister 
will  bo  sent  by  us  to  Jlexico.  This  is  a  most 
grave  admission.  It  is  a  confession  that  we 
commit  such  wrong  upon  Mexico  by  this  treaty, 
that  it  will  take  another  treaty  to  redress  it ; 
and  that,  as  the  wrong  doer,  we  will  volun- 
teer an  embassy  to  ator"  ior  our  misconduct. 
Boundary  is  named  as  c  no  of  these  things  to  be 
settled,  and  with  reason ;  for  we  violate  2,000 
miles  of  Mexican  boundary  which  is  to  become 
ours  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  to 
remain  ours  till  restored  to  its  proper  owner  by 
another  treaty.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  sound  in 
morals  1  Is  it  safe  in  policy  ?  Would  we  take 
2,000  miles  of  the  Canadas  in  the  same  way  ? 
I  presume  not.  And  why  not  ?  why  not  treat 
Qreat  Britain  and    Mexico  alike '2    why  not 


march  up  to  "  Fifty-Four  Forty  "  as  courage, 
ously  as  we  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande?  Bo 
cause  Great  Britain  is  powerful,  and  Mexico 
weak — a  reason  which  may  fail  in  policy  b» 
much  as  in  morals.  Yes,  sir !  Boundary  will 
have  to  be  adjusted,  and  that  of  the  Rio  Grande- 
and  until  adjusted,  we  shall  be  aggressors,  by 
our  own  admission,  on  the  undisputed  Mexican 
territory  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  last  paragraph  is  the  most  significant  of 
the  whole.  It  is  a  confession,  by  the  clearest 
inferences,  that  our  whole  conduct  to  Mexico 
has  been  tortuous  and  wrongful,  and  that  she 
has  "  rights,"  to  the  settlement  of  which  Mexico 
must  be  a  party.  The  great  admissions  are,  the 
want  of  the  concurrence  of  Mexico ;  the  want 
of  her  previous  consent  to  this  treaty ;  its  ob- 
jectionableness  to  her ;  the  violation  of  her 
boundary ;  the  "  rights  "  of  each,  and  of  course 
the  right  of  Mexico  to  settle  questions  of  secu- 
rity and  interest  which  are  unsettled  by  the 
present  treaty.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that 
the  war,  in  full  view  of  which  the  treaty  was 
made,  wao  an  unjust  wor  upon  Mexico. 

Thus  admitting  our  wrong  in  injuring  Mexico, 
in  not  obtaining  her  concurrence ;  in  not  secur- 
ing her  previous  consent ;  in  violating  her  bound- 
ary ;  in  proceeding  without  her  in  a  c.iso  where 
her  rights,  security,  and  interests  are  concerned! 
admitting  all  this,  what  is  the  rca,son  given  to 
Mexico  for  treating  her  with  the  contempt  of  4 
total  neglect  in  all  this  afluir  ?   And  liere  strange 
scenes  rise  up  before  us.    This  negotiation  be- 
gan, upon  the  record,  in  August  last.    We  had 
a  minister  in  Mexico  with  whom  we  could  com- 
municate every  twenty  daj's.    Mexico  Lad  a 
minister  here,  with  whom  wo  could  communi- 
cate every  hour  in  the  day.    Then  why  not  con- 
sult Mexico  before  the  treaty  ?  Why  not  speak 
to  her  during  these  eight  months,  when  in  such 
hot  haste  to  consult  her  afterward?,  and  so 
anxious  to  stop  our  action  on  the  treaty  till  she 
was  heard  from,  and  so  ready  to  volunteer  mO- 
lions  to  propitiate  her  wrath,  or  to  conciliate 
her  consent  ?    Why  this  haste  after  the  treatv, 
when  there  was  so  much  time  before  ?   It  to 
because  the  plan  required  the  "  bomb "  to  be 
kept  back  till  forty  days  before  the  Baltimore 
convention,  and  then  a  storm  to  bo  excited. 

The  rea.son  given  for  this  great  haste  after  so 
long  delay,  is  that  the  safety  of  tlie  United 
States  was  at  stake :  that  the  British  would 
abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and  then  in  the  Inited 
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States  and  bo  destroy  the  Union.    Giving  to 
this  imputed  design,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, all  the  credit  due  to  an  uncontradicted 
scheme,  and  still  it  is  a  preposterous  excuse  for 
not  obtaining  the  previous  consent  of  Mexico. 
It  turns  upon  the  idea  that  this  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas  is  to  be  sudden,  irresistible,  ir- 
retrievable !  and  that  not  a  minute  was  to  >c 
lost  in  averting  the  impending  ruin !    But  this 
is  not  the  ca.se.    Admitting  what  is  charged — 
that  Qreat  Britain  has  adopted  a  policy,  and 
made  eiTorts  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  with  a 
view  to  its  abolition  in  the  United  States — ^yet 
this  is  not  to  bo  done  by  force,  or  magic.    The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  to  land  at  the  head 
of  some  100,000  men  to  set  the  slaves  free.    No 
gunpowder  plot,  like  that  intended  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  is  to  blow  the  slaves  out  of  the  coun- 
try.   No  magic  wand  is  to  bo  waved  over  the 
land,  and  to  convert  it  into  the  home  of  the  free. 
No  slips  of  magic  carpet  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
is  to  bo  slipped  under  the  feet  of  the  negroes  to 
send  them  all  whizzing,  by  a  wish,  ten  thousand 
miles  through  the  air.    None  of  these  sudden, 
irresistible,  irretrievable  modes  of  operating  is 
to  be  followed  by  Great  Britain.  She  wishes  to 
see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere ; 
but  this  wish,  like  all  other  human  wishes,  is 
wholly  inoperative  without  works  to  back  it: 
and  these  Great  Britain  denies.    She  denies  that 
she  will  operate  by  works,  only  by  words  where 
acceptable.    But  admit  it.    Admit  that  she  has 
now  done  what  she  never  did  before — denied 
her  design !  admit  all  this,  and  you  still  have 
to  confess  that  she  is  a  human  powec  and  has 
to  work  by  human  means,  and  in  this  case  to 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  people  and  of  na- 
tions— upon  Mexico,  Texas,  the  United  States, 
and  slaves  within  the  boundaries  of  these  two 
latter  countries.    Sho  has  to  work  by  moral 
means ;  that  is  to  say,  by  operating  on  the  mind 
and  will.    All  this  is  a  work  of  time — a  work 
of  years — the  v  ork  of  a  generation !    Slavery  is 
in  the  constitution  of  Texas,  and  in  the  hearts, 
custon<3,  and  interests  of  the  people ;  and  can- 
not be  got  out  in  many  years,  if  at  all.    And 
are  wo  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  time  to 
consult  Mexico  ?  or,  in  the  vague  language  of 
the  letter,  that  circumstances  did  not  permit 
the  consultation,  and  that  without  disclosing 
what  these  circumstances  were?    It  was  last 
August  that  the  negotiation  began.    Was  there 


fear  that  Mexico  would  liberate  Tezian  slaves, 
if  she  found  out  the  treaty  before  it  was  made  ? 
Alas !  sir,  she  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  scheme !  Great  Britain  proposed  to 
her  to  make  emancipation  of  slaves  the  condi- 
tion of  acknowledging  Texian  independence. 
She  utterly  refused  it ;  and  of  this  our  govern- 
ment  was  officially  informed  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  No,  sir,  no !  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  excuse.  I  profess  to  be  a  man  that  car. 
understand  reason,  and  could  comprehend  the 
force  of  tho  circumstances  which  would  show 
that  the  danger  of  delay  was  so  imminent  that 
nothing  but  immediate  annexation  could  save 
the  United  States  from  destruction.  But  none 
such  are  named,  or  can  be  named ;  and  the  true 
reason  is,  that  the  Baltimore  convention  was  tct 
sit  on  the  27  th  of  May. 

Great  Britain  avows  all  she  intends,  and  that 
is — a  wish — to  see — slavery  abolished  in  Texas ; 
and  she  declares  all  the  means  which  she  means 
to  use,  and  that  is,  advice  where  it  is  accept- 
able. 

It  will  be  a  strange  spectacle,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  behold  the  United  States  at 
war  with  Mexico,  because  Great  Britain  wishes 
— TO  SEE — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 

So  far  from  being  a  just  cause  of  war,  I  hold 
that  the  expression  of  such  a  wish  is  not  even 
censurable  by  us,  since  our  naval  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade — since  our  diplomatic  alliance  with  her  to 
close  the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slave 
trade — and  since  the  large  efiusion  of  mawkish 
sentimentality  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in 
which  our  advocates  of  the  aforesaid  diplomatic 
and  naval  alliance  indulged  themselves  at  the 
time  of  its  negotiation  and  conclusion.  Since 
that  time,  I  think  we  have  lost  the  right  (if  we 
ever  possessed  it)  of  fighting  Mexico,  because 
Great  Britain  says  sho  wishes — to  see — slavery 
abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world. 

The  civilized  world  judges  the  causes  of  war, 
and  discriminates  between  motives  and  pre- 
texts :  the  former  are  respected  when  true  and 
valid — the  latter  are  always  despised  and  ex- 
posed. Every  Christian  nation  owes  it  to  itself, 
as  well  as  to  the  family  of  Christian  nations,  to 
examine  well  its  grounds  of  war,  before  it  begins 
one,  and  to  hold  itself  in  a  condition  to  justify 
its  net  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.    Not  satii- 
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fled  of  either  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  cause 
for  our  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  alleged  inter- 
ference of  Great  Britain  in  Texian  afikirs,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  oppose  it,  and  not  the  less  be- 
cause it  is  deemed  a  small  war.  Our  constitu- 
tion knows  no  differer.co  between  wars.  The 
declaration  of  all  wr.-s  is  given  to  Congress — 
not  to  the  President  and  Senate — much  less  to 
the  President  alone.  Besides,  a  war  is  an  un- 
governable monster,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
into  what  proportions  even  a  small  one  may  ex- 
pand !  especially  when  the  interference  of  one 
large  power  may  lead  to  the  interference  of  an- 
other. 

Great  Britain  disavows  (and  that  four  times 
over)  all  the  designs  upon  Texas  attributed  to 
her.  She  disavows  every  thing.  I  believe  I  am 
as  jealous  of  the  encroaching  and  domineering 
spifit  of  that  power,  as  any  reasonable  man 
ought  to  be ;  but  these  disavowals  are  enough 
for  me.  That  government  is  too  proud  to  lie ! 
too  wise  to  criminate  its  future  conduct  by  ad- 
mitting the  culpability  which  the  disavowal  im- 
plies. Its  fault  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count— in  its  arrogance  in  avowing,  and  even 
overstating,  its  pretensions.  Copenhagen  is  her 
style !  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  disavowal  of  all 
design  to  interfere  with  Texian  Independence, 
or  with  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Texas,  is 
enough  for  me.  I  shall  believe  in  it  until  I  sec 
it  disproved  by  evidence,  or  otherwise  falsified. 
Would  to  God  that  our  administration  could 
get  the  same  disavowal  in  all  the  questions  of 
real  difference  between  the  two  countries !  that 
we  could  get  it  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon — the 
claim  of  search — the  claim  of  visitation — the 
claim  of  impressment — the  practice  of  liberating 
our  fugitive  and  criminal  slaves — the  repetition 
of  the  Schlosser  invosion  of  our  territory  and 
murder  of  our  citizens — the  outrage  of  the 
^'omet,  Encomium,  Enterprise,  and  Hermosa 
cases ! 

And  here,  without  regard  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  imputed  design  of  British  in- 
tentions to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  a  very 
awkward  circumstance  crosses  our  path  in  re- 
lation to  its  validity,  if  true :  for,  it  so  happens 
that  we  did  that  very  thing  ourselves  I  By  the 
Louisiana  treaty  of  1803,  Texas,  and  all  the 
country,  between  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas, 
became  ours,  and  was  subject  to  slavery:  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  made,  as  Mr.  Adams  assures 


us,  by  the  majority  of  Mr.  Monroe's  oabinelj 
who  were  Southern  men,  this  Texas,  and  a  hun 
dred  thousand  square  miles  of  other  territory 
between  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas,  wore  dis- 
membered from  our  Union,  and  added  to  Jloxi- 
co,  a  non-slaveholding  empire.    By  that  treaty 
of  1819,  slavery  was  actually  abolished  in  all 
that  region  in  which  wo  now  only  fear,  con- 
trary to  tlie  evidence,  that  there  is  a  design  to 
abolish  it !  and  the  confines  of  a  non-slavehold- 
ing empire  were  then  actually  brought  to  tha 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
souri I  the  exact  places  which  we  now  so  great- 
ly fear  to  expose  to  the  contact  of  a  non-slave- 
holding dominion.    All  this  I  exposed  at  the 
time  the  treaty  of  1819  was  made,  and  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  follies  .r  crimes,  of  that  unac- 
countable treaty;  and  now  recur  to  it  in  my 
place  here  to  absolve  Mr.  Adams,  ♦ho  negotiator 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,  from  the  blame  which  I 
then  cast  upon  him.    His  responsible  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
absolved  him  from  that  blame,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  majority  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet.     On  seeing  the  report  of  his 
speech  in  the  papers,  I  deemed  it  right  to  com- 
municate with  Mr,  Adams,  through  a  senator 
from  his  State,  now  in  my  eye,  and  who  hears 
what  I  say  (looking  ^  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachu- 
setts), and  through  him  received  the  confinna- 
tion  of  the  reported  speech,  that  he  (Mr.  Adams) 
was  the  last  of  5Ir.  Monroe's  cabinet  to  yield 
our  true  boundaries  in  that  quarter.  [Here  Jlr. 
Bates  nodded  assent.]    Southern  men  deprived 
us  of  Texas,  and  made  it  non-slaveholding  in 
1819.    Our  present  Secretary  of  State  was  a 
member  of  that  cabinet,  and  counselled  that 
treaty :  our  present  President  was  a  member  o( 
the  House,  and  sanctioned  it  in  voting  against 
Mr.  Clay's  condemnatory  resolution.    They  did 
a  great  mischief  then :  they  should  be  cautious 
not  to  err  again  in  the  manner  of  getting  It 
back. 

I  have  shown  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  would  be  war  with 
Mexico — that  it  would  bo  unjust  war,  unconsti- 
tutionally made — and  made  upon  a  weak  and 
groundless  pretext.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
show  for  what  object  this  war  is  made— why 
these  marching  and  sailing  orders  have  been 
given — and  why  our  troops  and  ships,  as  squad- 
rons and  corps  of  observation,  are  no^  in  the 
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Gulf  of  Mexico,  watching  Mexican  cities ;  or  on 
the  Red  River,  watching  Mexican  soldiers.  I 
have  not  told  the  reasons  for  this  war,  and  war- 
like movements,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  purpose  of  the  whole  is  plain  and  obvious. 
It  is  in  every  body's  mouth.  It  is  in  the  air, 
and  we  can  see  and  feel  it.  Mr.  Tyler  wants  to 
be  President ;  and,  different  from  the  perfumed 
fop  of  Shakspearo,  to  whom  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder was  BO  offensive,  he  not  only  wants  to 
emell  that  compound,  but  also  to  smell  of  it. 
Ho  wants  an  odor  of  the  "  villanoxis  compound  " 
upon  him.  He  has  beome  infected  with  the 
modem  notion  that  gunpowder  popularity  is 
the  passport  to  the  presidency ;  and  he  wants 
that  passport.  He  wants  to  play  Jackson ;  but 
let  him  have  a  care.  From  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step;  and,  in  heroic 
imitations,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The 
hero  missed,  the  harlequin  appears ;  and  bisscs 
salute  the  ears  which  were  itching  for  applause. 
Jackspn  was  no  candidate  for  the  presidency 
when  he  acted  the  real,  not  the  mock  hero. 
He  staked  himself  for  his  country— did  nothing 
but  what  was  just — and  eschewed  intrigue. 
His  elevation  to  the  presidency  was  the  act  of 
his  fellow-citizens — not  the  machination  of  him- 
self. 


CHAPTER    CXL. 

TEXAS  OR  DISUNION  :  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION : 
MR.  BENTON'S  SPEECH  :  EXTRACTS. 

The  senator  from  Sou<!a  Carolina  (Mr.  Mo- 
Du£Be)  assumes  it  for  certain,  that  the  great 
meeting  projected  for  Nashville  is  to  take  place : 
and  wishes  to  know  who  are  to  be  my  bedfel- 
lows in  that  great  gathering :  and  I  on  my  part, 
wdid  wish  to  know  who  are  to  be  his !  Misery, , 
says  the  proverb,  makes  strange  bedfellows :  and 
political  combinations  sometimes  make  them 
equally  strange.  The  fertile  imagination  of 
Burke  has  presented  us  with  a  view  of  one  of 
these  strange  sights ;  and  the  South  Carolina 
procession  at  Nashville  (if  nothing  occurs  to 
balk  it)  may  present  another.  Burke  has  ex- 
hibited to  us  the  picture  of  a  cluster  of  old  po- 
litical antagonists  (it  was  after  the  formation 
of  Lord  North's  broad  bottomed  administra- 


tion, and  after  the  country'»  good  and  love  of 
ofSce  had  smothered  old  animosities) — all  sleep- 
ing  together  in  one  truckle-bed :  to  use  his  own 
language,  all  pigging  together  (that  is,  lying 
like  pigs,  heads  and  tails,  and  as  many  together) 
in  the  same  tcuckle-bed :  and  a  queer  picture  he 
made  of  it  1  But  if  things  go  on  as  projected 
here,  never  did  misery,  or  political  combination, 
or  the  imagination  of  Burke,  present  such  a 
medley  of  bedfellows  as  will  be  seen  at  Nash- 
ville.   All  South  Carolina  is  to  be  there:  of 
course  General  Jackson  will  be  there,  and  will 
be  good  and  hospitable  to  all.    But  let  the 
travellers  take  care  who  goes  to  bed  to  him. 
If  he  should  happen  to  find  old  tariff  disunion, 
disguised  as  Texas  disunion,  lying  by  his  side ! 
then  woe  to  the  hapless  wight  that  has  sought 
such  a  lodging.    Preservation  of  the  Federal 
Union  is  as  strong  in  the  old  Roman's  heait 
now  as  ever :  and  while,  as  a  Christian,  he  for- 
gives all  that  is  past  (if  it  were  past !),  yet,  no 
old  tricks  imdcr  new  names.    Texas  disunion 
will  be  to  him  the  same  as  tariff  disunion :  and 
if  he  detects  a  Texas  disunionist  nestling  into 
his  bed,  I  say  again,  woe  to  the  luckless  wight ! 
Sheets  and  blankets  will  be  no  salvation.    The 
tiger  will  not  be  toothless — the  senator  under- 
stands the  allusion — nor  clawless  either.    Teeth 
and  claws  he  will  have,  and  sharp  use  he  will 
make  of  them !    Not  only  skin  and  fur,  but 
blood  and  bowels  may  fly,  and  double-quick 
time  scampering  may  clear  that  bed !    I  shall 
not  be  there :  even  if  the  scheme  goes  on  (which  I 
doubt  after  this  day's  occurrences) ;  if  it  should 
go  on,  and  any  thing  should  induce  me  to  go  so 
far  out  of  my  line,  it  would  be  to  have  a  view 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
friends  for  whom  he  speaks,  and  their  new  bed- 
fellows, or  fellows  in  bed,  as  the  case  may  be. 
all  pigging  together  in  one  truckle-bed  at  Nash- 
ville. 

But  I  advise  the  contrivers  to  give  up  this 
scheme.  Polk  and  Texas  are  strong,  and  can 
carry  a  great  deal,  but  not  every  thing.  The 
oriental  story  informs  us  that  it  was  the  last 
ounce  which  broke  the  camel's  back  ?  What  if 
a  mountain  had  been  put  first  on  the  poor 
animal's  back?  Nullification  i.s  a  mountam  ! 
Disunion  is  a  mountain !  and  what  could  Polk 
and  Texas  do  with  two  mountains  on  their 
backs?  And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  speak 
out.    The  tune  has  come  for  those  to  speak  out 
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who  neither  fear  aor  count  consequences  when 
their  country  is  in  danger.  Nullification  and 
disunion  are  revived,  and  revived  under  circum- 
stances which  menace  more  danger  than  ever, 
since  coupled  with  a  popul:u:  question  which 
gives  to  the  plotters  the  honest  sympathies  of 
the  patriotic  millions.  I  have  often  intimated 
it  before,  but  now  proclaim  it.  Disunion  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  long-concealed  Texas  machi- 
nation. Intrigue  and  speculation  co-operate; 
but  disunion  is  at  the  bottom,  and  I  denounce 
it  to  the  American  people.  Under  the  pretext 
of  getting  Texas  into  the  Union,  the  scheme  is  to 
get  the  South  out  of  it.  A  separate  confederacy, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Califomias 
(and  hence  the  secret  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  frontier),  is  the  cherished  vision  of  disap- 
pointed ambition;  and  for  this  consummation 
every  circumstance  has  been  careftilly  and  art- 
fully-contrived. A  secret  and  intriguing  nego- 
tiation, concealed  from  Congrcs"  and  the  people : 
an  abolition  quarrel  picked  with  Great  Britain 
to  father  an  abolition  quarrel  at  home :  a  slavery 
vorrespondence  to  outrage  the  North :  war  with 
Mexico :  the  clandestine  concentration  of  troops 
and  ships  in  the  southwest :  the  secret  compact 
with  the  President  of  Texas,  and  the  subjection 
of  American  forces  to  his  command :  the  flagrant 
seizure  of  the  purse  and  the  sword :  the  contra- 
dictory and  preposterous  reasons  on  which  the 
detected  military  and  njival  movement  was  de- 
fended— all  these  announce  the  prepared  catas- 
trophe ;  and  the  inside  view  of  the  treaty  betrays 
its  design.  The  whole  annexed  country  is  to 
be  admitted  to  one  territory,  with  a  treaty- 
promise  to  be  admitted  as  States,  when  we  all 
know  that  Congress  alone  can  admit  now  States, 
and  that  the  treaty-promise,  without  a  law  of 
Congress  to  back  it,  is  void.  The  whole  to  be 
slave  States  (and  with  the  boundary  to  the  Rio 
Grande  there  may  be  a  great  many) ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence, which  is  the  key  to  the  treaty,  and 
shows  the  design  of  its  framers,  wholly  directed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  North.  What  else  could  be  done  to 
get  up  Missouri  controversies  and  make  sure  of 
the  non-admission  of  these  States  1  Then  tho 
plot  is  consummated :  and  Texas  without  the 
Union,  sooner  than  the  Union  without  Texas 
(already  the  premonitory  chorus  of  so  many 
resolves),  receives  its  practical  application  in  the 
secession  of  the  South,  and  its  adhesion  to  the 


rejected  Texas.  Even  without  waiting  for  thi 
non-admission  of  the  States,  so  carefully  pro* 
vided  for  in  the  treaty  and  correspondence,  se- 
cession and  confederation  with  the  foreign 
Texas  is  already  the  scheme  of  the  subaltern 
disunionists.  The  subalterns,  charged  too  high 
by  their  chiefs,  are  ready  for  this ;  but  the  more 
cunning  chiefs,  want  Texas  in  as  a  territory— in 
by  treaty — the  supreme  law  of  the  land — ^with 
a  void  promise  for  admission  as  States.  Then 
non-admission  can  be  called  a  breach  of  the 
treaty.  Texas  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Union ;  and  secession  and  conjunction  with 
her  becomes  the  rightful  remedy.  This  is  the 
design,  and  I  denounce  it ;  and  blmd  is  he  who, 
occupying  a  position  at  this  capitol,  does  not 
behold  it ! 
I  mention  secession  as  the  more  cunnino 

O 

method  of  dissolvuig  the  Union.  It  is  disunion, 
and  the  more  dangerous  because  less  palpable. 
Nullification  begai  it.  and  if  allowed  there  is  an 
end  to  the  Union.  For  a  few  States  to  secede, 
without  other  alliances,  would  only  put  the 
rest  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  back ;  but 
with  Texas  and  California  to  retire  upon,  the 
Union  would  have  to  go.  Many  persons  would 
secede  on  the  non-admission  of  Texian  States 
who  abhor  disunion  now.  To  avoid  all  these 
dangers,  and  to  make  sure  of  Texas,  pass  my 
bill !  which  gives  tho  promise  of  Congress  for 
tho  admission  of  the  new  States — neutralizes 
tho  slave  question — avoids  Missouri  contro- 
versies— pacifies  Mexico — and  harmonizes  the 
Union. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  complams 
that  I  have  been  arrogant  and  overbearing  in 
tliis  debate,  and  dictatorial  to  those  who  vrere 
opposed  to  me.  So  far  as  this  reproach  is 
founded,  I  have  to  regret  it,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  the  Senate  and  of  its  members.  I  may  be  in 
some  fault.  I  have,  indeed,  been  laboring  under 
deep  feelmi; ;  and  while  much  was  kept  d JIn, 
somethmg  may  have  escaped.  I  marked  tho 
commencement  of  this  Texas  movement  long 
before  it  was  visible  to  the  public  eye ;  and  al- 
ways felt  it  to  be  dangerous,  because  it  gave  ic 
tho  plotters  the  honest  sympathies  of  the  mil- 
lions. I  saw  men  who  never  cared  a  straw 
about  Texas — one  of  whom  gave  it  away— wi- 
other  of  whom  voted  against  saving  it— and  all 
of  whom  were  silent  and  indilforent  while  the 
true  friends  of  tho  sacrificed  country  wore  labor 
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bg  to  get  it  back :  I  saw  these  men  lay  their 
plot  in  the  winter  of  1842-'43,  and  told  every 
person  with  whom  I  talked  every  step  they 
were  to  take  in  it.    All  that  has  taken  place,  I 
foretold :  all  that  is  intended,  I  foresee.    The 
intrigue  for  the  presidency  was  the  first  act  in 
the  drama;  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  the 
second.    And  I,  who  hate  intrigue,  and  love  the 
Union,  qyn  only  speak  of  intriguers  and  dis- 
unionists  with  warmth  and  indignation.    The 
oldest  advocate  for  the  recovery  of  Texas,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  in  just  terms  of  the 
criminal  politicians  who  prostituted  the  ques- 
tion of  its  recovery  to  their  own  basf^  purposes, 
and  (Relayed  its  success  by  degrading  and  dis- 
gracing it.    A  western  man,  and  coming  from  a 
State  more  than  any  other  interested  in  the  re- 
covery of  this  country  so  unaccountably  thrown 
away  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 1  must  be  allowed 
to  feci  indignant  at  seeing  Atlantic  politicians 
seizing  upon  it,  and  making  it  a  sectional  ques- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  disunion. 
I  have  spoken  warmly  of  these  plotters  and  in- 
triguers-; but  I  have  not  permitted  their  con- 
duct to  alter  my  own,  or  to  relax  my  zeal  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sacrificed  country,    I  have 
h-'ied  to  reject  the  disunion  treaty ;  and  that 
tj.tacle  being  removed,  I  have  brought  in  the 
bill  which  will  insure  the  recovery  of  Texas 
(with  peace,  and  honor,  and  with  the  Union)  as 
soon  as  the  exasperation  has  subsided  which  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  this  administration  has 
excited  in  every  Mexican  breast.    No  earthly 
power  but  Mexico  has  a  right  to  say  a  word. 
Civil  treatmont  and   consultation   beforehand 
would  have  conciliated  her ;  but  the  seizure  of 
two  thousand  miles  of  her  undisputed  territory, 
an  insulting  correspondence,  breach  of  the  ar- 
mistice, secret  negotiations  with   Texas,  and 
Bonding  troops  and  ships  to  waylay  and  attack 
her,  have  excited  feelings  of  resentment  which 
must  bo  allayed  before  any  thing  can  be  done. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  compares 
the  rejected  treaty  to  the  slain  Oaasar,  and  gives 
it  a  ghost,  which  is  to  meet  mo  at  some  future 
day,  as  the  spectre  met  Brutus  at  Philir;;'.  1 
accept  the  comparison,  and  thank  the  senator  for 
It.  It  is  both  classic  and  just ;  for  as  GsBsar 
was  slain  for  the  good  of  his  country,  so  has 
been  this  treaty ;  and  as  the  spectre  appeared 
5t  Philippi  on  the  side  of  the  ambitious  Antony 
ind  the  liypocrito  Octavius,  and  against  the 


patriot  Brutus,  so  would  the  ghost  of  this  pooi 
treaty,  when  it  comes  to  meet  me,  appear  on  the 
side  of  the  President  and  his  secretary,  and 
against  the  man  who  was  struggling  to  save  his 
country  from  their  lawless  designs.  But  here 
the  comparison  must  stop;  for  I  can  promise 
the  ghost  and  his  backers  that  if  the  fight  goes 
against  me  at  this  new  Philippi,  with  which  I 
am  threatened,  and  the  enemies  of  the  American 
Union  triumph  over  me  as  the  enemies  of  Roman 
liberty  triumphed  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  I 
shall  not  fall  upon  my  sword,  as  Brutus  did, 
though  Cassius  be  killed,  and  run  it  through  my 
own  body ;  but  I  shall  save  it,  and  save  myself 
for  another  day,  and  for  another  use — for  the 
day  when  the  battle  of  the  disunion  of  these 
States  is  to  be  fought — not  with  words,  but  with 
iron — and  for  the  hearts  of  the  traitors  who  ap- 
pear in  arms  against  their  country. 

The  compaiison  is  just.  Gsssar  was  right- 
fully killed  for  conspiring  against  his  country ; 
but  it  was  not  he  that  destroyed  the  liberties  of 
Rome.  That  work  was  done  by  the  profligate 
politicians,  without  him,  and  before  his  time ; 
and  his  death  did  not  restore  the  republic. 
There  were  no  more  elections.  Rotten  politi- 
cians had  destroyed  them ;  and  the  nephew  of 
Caesar,  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  succeeded  to  the 
empire  on  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession. 
And  here,  Mr.  President,  History  appears  in 
her  grand  and  instructive  character,  as  Philoso- 
phy teaching  by  example :  and  let  us  not  be 
senseless  to  her  warning  voice.  Superficial 
readers  believe  it  was  the  military  men  who  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  republic.  No  such  thing ! 
It  was  the  politicians  who  did  it !  factious,  cor- 
rupt, intriguing,  politicians!  destroying  public 
virtue  in  their  mad  pursuit  after  ofBce!  destroy- 
ing their  rivals  by  crime!  deceiving  and  de- 
bauching the  people  for  votes !  and  bringing 
elections  into  contempt  by  the  frauds  and  vio- 
lence with  which  they  were  conducted.  From 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  there  were  no  elections 
that  could  bear  the  name.  Confederate  and 
rotten  politicians  bought  and  sold  the  consulship. 
Intrigue,  and  the  dagger,  disposed  of  rivals. 
Fraud,  violence,  bribes,  terror,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  public  treasury,  commanded  votes.  The 
people  had  no  choice :  and  long  before  the  time 
of  CsBsar  nothing  remained  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, but  the  name,  and  the  abuse.  Read 
Plutarch.    In  the  life  of  Caosar.  and  not  three 
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pages  before  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  iio 
paints  the  ruined  state  of  the  elections — shows 
that  all  elective  government  was  gone — that  the 
hereditary  form  had  become  a  necessary  i%lief 
from  the  contests  of  the  corrupt — anfJ  that  in 
choosing  between  Pompcy  and  Caesar,  many 
preferred  Pompey,  not  because  they  thought 
him  republican,  but  because  they  thought  he 
would  make  the  milder  king.  Even  arms  were 
but  a  small  part  of  Cs3sar's  reliance  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon.  Gold,  still  more  than  the 
sword,  was  his  dependence:  and  he  sent  for- 
ward the  accumulated  treasures  of  plundered 
Gaul,  to  be  poured  into  the  laps  of  rotten  poli- 
ticians. There  was  no  longer  a  popular  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  taking  all  power  to  himself  ho 
only  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  things  which 
profligate  politicians  had  produced.  In  this  he 
was  culpable,  and  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  life ; 
but  in  contemplating  his  fate,  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  politicians  had  underminsd  and  de- 
stroyed the  republic,  before  he  came  to  seize  and 
to  master  it. 

It  was  the  same  in  our  day.  Vo  have  seen 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Italy  overturn  the 
Directory,  usurp  all  power,  and  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
government  was  rotten,  and  elections  had  be- 
come a  farce.  The  elections  of  forty-eight  de- 
partments, at  one  time,  in  the  year  1798,  were 
annulled,  to  give  the  Dir^tory  a  majority  in  the 
legislative  councils.  All  sorts  of  iVaud  and  vio- 
lence were  committed  at  the  elections.  The 
people  had  no  conflden'^e  in  them,  and  submitted 
to  Bonaparte. 

All  elective  governments  have  failed  in  this 
manner ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  must  fail  here, 
unless  elections  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
cf  the  politicians,  and  restored  to  the  full  control 
of  the  people.  The  plan  which  I  have  submit- 
ted this  day,  for  dispensing  with  intermediate 
bodies,  and  holding  a  second  election  for  Presi- 
dent when  the  first  fails,  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  great  purpose;  and  will  do  much 
good  if  adopted.  Never  have  politicians,  in  so 
young  a  country,  shown  such  a  thirst  for  ofSoe 
— such  disregard  of  the  popular  will,  such  read- 
iness to  deceive  and  betray  the  people.  The 
Texas  treaty  (for  I  must  confine  myself  to  the 
case  before  us)  is  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency, 
and  a  contrivance  to  get  the  Southern  States  out 
'jf  the  Union,  instead  of  getting  Texian  States 


into  it;  and  is  among  the  most  unscrupulous 
intrigues  which  any  country  every  beheld.  Bet 
we  know  how  to  discriminate.  We  know  how 
to  separate  the  wrong  from  the  right.  Texas, 
which  the  intriguers  prostrated  to  their  ambi- 
tious purposes  (caring  nothing  about  it,  as  their 
past  lives  show),  will  be  rescued  from  their  de- 
signs, and  restored  to  this  Union  as  naturally, 
and  as  easily,  as  the  ripened  pear  falls  to  the 
earth.  Those  who  prepared  the  result  at  the 
Baltimore  convention,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
people  was  overthrown,  will  be  coiisigned  to 
oblivion ;  while  the  ri9minees  of  the  convention 
^vill  be  accepted  and  sustained :  and  as  for  the 
plotters  of  disunion  and  secession,  they  will  be 
found  out  and  will  receive  their  reward ;  and  I, 
for  one,  shall  be  ready  to  meet  them  at  Philippi, 
sword  in  hand,  whenever  they  bring  their  par- 
ric''  ■;  scheme  to  the  test  of  arms. 


CHAPTER  CXLl. 

TEXAS  OR  DISUNION:  VIOLENT  DEMONSTBA- 
TIONS  IN  THE  BOUTU:  60UTUEBN  CONVENTION 
PROPOSED. 

The  secret  intrigue  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  framed  with  a  double  aspect— one  looking 
to  the  presidential  election,  the  other  to  tlie 
separation  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  foreseen,  and 
the  nominating  coL"ention  had  acted  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  Mr.  Tyler  standing  no  chance),  the 
disunion  aspect  manifested  itself  over  many  of 
the  Southern  States — beginning  of  course  with 
South  Carolina.  Before  the  end  of  May  a  great 
meeting  took  place  (with  the  muster  of  a 
regiment)  at  Ashley,  in  the  Barnwell  district  of 
that  State,  to  combine  the  slave  States  in  a  con- 
vention to  unite  the  Southern  States  to  Texas, 
if  Texas  should  not  bo  received  into  the  Union  j 
and  to  invite  the  President  to  convene  Congress 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  if  tho  rejection  of  the  annexation  should 
be  persevered  in.  At  this  meeting  all  tiie 
Sfeeches  and  resolves  turned  upon  tho  original 
idea  in  tho  Gilmer  letter— that  of  British  al- 
liance with  Texas — the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Toxac  in  consequence  of  that  alliance,  and  i 
San  Domingo   insurrection  of  slaves  in  th« 
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Boathem  States  j  and  the  conjunction  of  the 
South  and  Texas  in  a  new  republic  was  presented 
as  the  only  means  of  averting  these  dire  calami- 
ties. With  this  view,  and  as  giving  the  initia- 
tive to  the  movement,  these  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

"  Hrst :  To  call  upon  our  delegations  in  Con- 
gress, if  in  session,  or  our  senators,  if  they  be 
at  the  seat  of  government,  to  wait  on  the  Texian 
Minister,  and  remonstrate  with  him  against  any 
n^otiation  with  other  powers,  until  the  South- 
em  States  shall  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to 
decide  upon  their  course. 

"  Second :  That  object  secured,  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  each  State  should  be  pi'omptly 
called,  to  deliberate  and  decide,  upon  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  slave  States  on  the  question 
of  annexation ;  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
cov'sntion  of  the  slave  States,  with  instruc- 
ti^ins  to  carry  into  effect  the  behests  of  the 
people. 

"  Third :  That  a  convention  of  the  slave 
States  by  delegations  from  each,  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  should  bo  called,  to  meet  at  some 
central  position,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union,  if  the 
Union  will  accept  it ;  or,  if  tho  Union  will  not 
accept  it,  then  ox  annexing  Texas  to  the  South- 
ern States ! 

"  Fourth :  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  bo  requested  by  tho  general  convention 
;of  the  slave  States,  to  call  Congress  together 
immediately ;  when,  the  final  issue  shall  be 
made  up,  and  the  alternative  distinctly  presented 
to  the  free  States,  either  to  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union,  or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union ! " 

About  the  same  time  another  largo  meeting 
was  held  at  Beaufort,  in  the  same  State,  in 
which  it  was 

^Resolved,  That  if  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — under  the  drill  of  party  leaders — should 
reject  the  treaty  of  annexation,  we  appeal  to  tho 
citizens  of  Texas,  and  urge  them  not  to  yield 
to  a  just  resentment,  and  turn  their  eyes  to 
other  alliances,  but  to  believe  that  they  have 
the  warm  advocacy  of  a  largo  portion  of  the 
American  public,  who  are  resolved,  that  sooner 
or  later,  the  pledge  in  the  treaty  of  1803  shall 
be  redeemed,  and  Texas  be  incorporated  into 
our  Union.  But  if — on  tho  other  liand — we  are 
not  permitted  to  bring  Texas  into  our  Union 
peacefully  and  legitimately,  as  now  wo  may, 
then  we  solemnly  announce  to  the  world — that 
we  will  dissolve  tins  Union,  sooner  than  aban- 
don Texas. 

"  liesolved,  That  tho  chair,  at  his  leisure,  ap- 
point a  committee  of  vigilance  and  correspond- 


ence, to  consist  of  twenty-one,  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  cause  of  Texas  annexation." 

In  the  Williamsburg  District  in  the  same 
State  another  large  meeting  resolved : 

"That  in  the  opinim  of  this  meeting,  the 
honor  and  integiity  of  our  Union  require 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas;  and  wo 
hold  it  to  bo  better  and  more  to  the  interest 
of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  portions  of 
this  confederacy  '  to  be  out  of  the  Union  with 
Texas  than  in  it  without  her.' 

"  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Scvithem  convention  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  Southern  and  South- 
western portiijnB  of  this  confederacy,  to  delibe- 
rate together,  and  adopt  suoh  measures  as  may 
best  promote  the  great  object  of  annexation ; 
provided  such  annexation  is  not  previously 
brought  about  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
either  at  its  present  or  an  extra  session." 

Responsive  resolutions  were  adopted  in  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  4th  day  of  July  furnished 
an  occasion  for  the  display  of  sentiments  in  the 
form  of  toasts,  which  showed  both  the  depth  of 
tho  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  its  diffusion,  more 
or  less,  through  all  the  Southern  States.  "  Tex- 
as, or  Disunion,"  was  a  common  toast,  and  a 
Southern  convention  generally  called  for.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  was  one  of  the  places  indicated 
for  its  meeting,  by  a  meeting  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  tho  Enquirer, 
repulsed  the  idea,  on  the  part  of  the  Democracy, 
of  holding  the  meeting  there,  saying,  "  Tliere 
is  not  a  democrat  in  Virginia  who  will  en- 
courage any  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union.'"'  The 
Richmond  Whig,  on  the  part  of  the  whigs, 
equally  repulsed  it.  Nashville,  in  the  State  of 
Tennossee,  was  proposed  in  the  resolves  of  many 
of  the  public  meetings,  and  tho  assembling  of 
tho  convention  at  that  place — the  home  of 
General  Jackson — was  still  more  formally  and 
enorgctijally  repulsed.  A  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  was  called,  which  protested 
ogainst "  the  dcsecrat  ion  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee 
by  having  any  convention  held  there  to  hatch 
treason  against  the  Union,"  and  convoked  a 
general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
a  full  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Tho  meeting  took  place  accordingly,  and  was 
most  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  adopted  resolutions  worthy  of  the  Stat<^ 
worthy  of  tho  home  of  General  Jackson, 
honorable  to  every  individual  engaged  in  it; 
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and  80  ample  as  to  stand  for  an  authentic 
history  of  that  attempt  to  dissolve  tho  Union. 
The  following  were  the  resolves,  presented  by 
Dr.  John  Shelby : 

"  Whereas,  at  several  public  meetings  recently 
held  in  the  South,  resolutions  have  been  adopted 
urging  with  more  or  less  directness  the  assem- 
bling of  a  convention  of  States  friendly  to  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  at  Nashville, 
some  time  in  August  next ;  and  whereas  it  is 
apparent  from  the  resolutions  themselves  and 
the  speeches  of  some  of  its  prime  movers  in 
those  meetings,  and  tho  comments  of  public 
ioumals  friendly  to  them,  that  the  convention 
they  propose  to  hold  in  this  city  was  contem- 
plated as  a  means  towards  an  end — that  end 
being  to  present  deliberately  and  formally  the 
issue,  '  annexation  of  Texas  or  dissolution  of 
this  Union.' 

"  And  whereas,  further,  it  is  manifested  bjr  all 
the  indications  given  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  intelligence,  that  there  is  a  party  of 
men  in  another  quarter  of  this  nation  who — in 
declaring  that '  the  only  true  issue  before  the 
South  should  be  Texas  or  disunion,'  and  in  pro- 
posing the  line  of  operation  indicated  by  the 
South  Carolinian,  their  organ  published  at  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  in  the  following  words, 

"  Tlmt  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  by  the  general  convention  of  the  slave 
States  to  call  Congress  together  immediately, 
when  the  final  issue  shall  be  made  up,  and  the 
alternative  distinctly  presented  to  the  free 
States,  either  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union, 
or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ' — are 
influenced  by  sentiments  and  opinions  directljr 
at  issue  with  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  every  State  to  our  national  Union — 
sentiments  and  opinions  which,  if  not  repressed 
and  condemned,  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  tranquillity  and  happiness,  and  to  the  reign 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Therefore,  we,  the 
citizens  of  Davidson  County,  in  tho  State  of 
Tennessee,  feel  ourselves  called  upon  by  these 
demonstrations  to  express,  in  a  clear,  decided, 
and  unequivocal  manner,  our  deliberate  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  them.  And  upon  the  mo- 
mentous question  hero  involvedj  wo  arc  happjr 
to  believe  there  is  no  material  division  of  senti- 
ment among  the  people  of  this  State. 

"The  citizens  here  assembled  are  Tennes- 
teavs;  they  aro  Americans.  They  glory  in 
being  citizens  of  this  great  confederate  republic ; 
and,  whether  friendly  or  opposed  to  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Texas,  they  join  with  de- 
cision, fimmess,  and  zeal  in  avowing  their  at- 
tachment to  our  glorious,  and,  wo  trust,  im- 
pregnable Union,  and  in  condemning  every  at- 
temi)t  to  bring  its  preservation  into  issue,  or  its 
value  into  calculation. 

"Under  theso  improssions,  and  with  these 
(<3«lings,  regarding  with  deep  and  solemn  inter- 


est the  circumstances  under  which  this  new 
issue  may  be  ere  long  sprung  upon  us,  and 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  high  responsibilitj 
to  his  country  imposed  on  every  American 
citizen,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
ingtouj '  to  frown  upon  the  first  dawnings  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to.  enfeeblo  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts,' 
wo  hereby  adopt  and  make  known,  as  express- 
ing our  deliberate  sentimente,  the  following 
resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  while  we  never  have  inter- 
fered, and  never  will  interfere  with  the  arranj^e- 
ments  of  any  of  the  parties  divided  on  the 
general  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  while 
we  absolutely  repel  the  charge  of  designing  any 
such  interference  as  totally  unfounded  and  un- 
justifiable, yet  when  we  see  men  of  any  party 
and  any  quarter  of  this  nation  announcini:;  as 
their  motto, '  Texas  or  Disunion,'  and  singling 
out  the  city  of  Nashville  as  a  place  of  general 
gathering,  in  order  to  give  formality  and  so- 
lemnity to  the  presentation  of  that  issue,  we 
feel  it  to  be  not  only  our  §acred  right,  but  our 
solemn  duty  to  protest,  as  we  now  do  protest, 
against  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee, 
by  any  act  of  men  holding  within  its  borders  a 
convention  for  any  such  object. 

"  Jiesolved,  That  when  our  fellow-citizens  of 
any  State  come  hither  as  Americans,  loyal  to 
our  glorious  Union,  they  will  be  received  and 
welcomed  by  us  with  all  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality which  should  characterize  the  inter- 
course of  a  band  of  brothers,  whatever  may  be 
our  difl'erences  on  political  subjects ;  but  when 
they  avow  their  willingness  to  break  np  the  Union 
rather  than  fail  to  accomplish  a  favorite  oliject, 
we  feel  bound  to  tell  them  this  is  no  fit  place  to 
concert  their  plans. 

"  Jiesolved,  That  we  entertain  for  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  quarters  in 
which  this  cry  of  'Texas  or  Disunion'  has 
been  raised,  feelings  of  fraternal  regard  and 
affection  j  that  we  sincerely  lament  the  exhibi- 
tion by  any  portion  of  them  of  disloyalty  to 
the  Union,  or  a  disposition  to  urge  its  <lii-.solu- 
tion  with  a  view  to  annexation  with  Texas,  if 
not  otherwise  obtained ;  and  that  we  hope  a 
returning  scn.se  of  what  is  due  to  theinsckes, 
to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  to  tho  Ameri- 
can people,  and  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
will  prevent  them  from  persevering  in  urging 
tho  issue  they  have  proposed." 

Tho  energy  with  which  this  proposed  eonyen- 
tion  was  repulsed  from  Nashville  and  Richmond, 
and  the  general  revolt  against  it  in  most  of  the 
States,  brought  tho  movement  to  a  stand,  para* 
lyzed  its  leaders,  and  suppressed  the  disnniou 
scheme  for  tho  time  being — only  to  lie  in  wait 
for  future  occasions.  But  it  was  not  before  the 
people  only  that  this  scheme  for  a  Soutbero 
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ooiiTGntion  with  a  view  to  the  secession  of  the 
slaye  States,  was  matter  of  discussion :  it  was 
the  subject  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mc- 
DufSe  mentioned  it,  and  in  a  way  to  draw  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Benton — an  extract  from  which 
has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  which, 
besides  some  information  on  its  immediate  sub- 
ject, and  besides  foreseeing  the  failure  of  that 
attempt  to  get  up  a  disunion  convention,  also 
told  that  the  design  of  the  secessionists  was  to 
extend  the  now  Southern  refabllc  to  the  Cali- 
fomias :  and  this  was  told  two  years  before  the 
declaration  of  the  war  by  which  California  was 
acquired. 


CHAPTER  CXLII. 

BEJECTION  OF  THE  ANNEXATION  TEEATY:  PEO- 
POSAL  OP  ME.  BENTON'S  PLAN. 

The  treaty  was  supported  by  all  the  power  of 
the  administration ;  but  in  vain.  It  was  doomed 
to  defi-'at,  ignominious  and  entire,  and  was  re- 
je^-icd  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  against  it,  when 
it  Wiild  have  required  a  vote  of  two  to  one  to 
have  ratified  it.    The  yeas  were : 

Messrs.  Atchison,  Bagby,  Breeso,  Buchanan, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger, 
Lewis,  McDuflSo,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Wal- 
ker, Woodbury. — 16. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atherton,  Barrow, 
Bates.  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fairfield,  Fos- 
ter, Francis,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Nilcs, 
Pcarce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives.  Simmons,  Tall- 
luadge,  Tappan,  Upham,  White,  Woodbridge, 
Wright.— 35. 

This  vote  was  infinitely  honorable  to  the 
Senate,  and  a  severe  rebuke  upon  those  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  plot  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and  to 
bo  consummated  at  tho  expense  of  war  with 
Mexico,  insults  to  Great  Britain,  breach  of  our 
own  constitution,  and  the  disgrace  and  shame 
of  committing  an  outrage  upon  a  feeble  neigh- 
boring power.  But  the  annexation  was  desira- 
ble in  itself,  and  had  been  the  unceasing  efibrt 
9f  8tatot>men  from  the  time  the  province  had 


been  retrocedcd  to  Spain.  The  treaty  was  a 
wrong  and  criminid  way  of  doing  a  right  thing. 
That  obstacle  removed,  and  the  public  mind 
roused  and  attracted  to  tho  subject,  disinter- 
ested men  who  had  no  object  but  the  public 
good,  took  charge  of  the  subject,  and  initiated 
measures  to  cfiect  the  aimexation  in  an  honor- 
able and  constitutional  manner.  With  this  view 
Mr.  Benton  brought  into  the  Senate  a  bill  au- 
thorizing and  advising  tho  President  to  open 
negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  ad- 
justment of  boundaries  between  them,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United  States. 
In  support  of  his  bill,  he  said : 

"  The  return  of  Texas  to  our  Union,  and  all 
the  dismembered  territory  of  1819  along  with 
it,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Red  River  and  the 
Arkansas  rise  within  our  natural  limits,  and 
flow  into  the  Mississippi.  I  wish  to  get  it  back, 
and  to  get  it  with  peace  and  honor — at  all  events 
without  unjust  war,  unconstitutionally  made,  on 
weak  and  groundless  pretexts.  I  wish  it  to 
come  back  without  sacrificing  our  trade  even 
with  Mexico,  so  valuable  to  us  on  account  of  the 
large  returns  of  specie  which  it  gave  us,  espe- 
cially before  the  commencement  of  the  Texian 
revolution,  the  events  of  which  have  alienated 
Mexican  feeling  from  us,  and  reduced  our  specie 
imports  from  eleven  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num to  one  million  and  a  half.  I  wish  it  to 
come  back  in  a  way  to  give  as  little  dissatisfac- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  Union  as  possible ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  very  practicable  to  get  it  back 
without  a  shock  to  any  part.  The  diflSculty 
now  is  in  the  aspect  which  has  been  put  upon 
it  as  a  sectional,  political,  and  slave  question ; 
as  a  movement  of  the  South  against  the  North, 
and  of  tho  slaveholding  States  for  political  su- 
premacy. This  is  as  unfounded  in  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  question,  as  it  is  unwise  and  unfor- 
tunate in  the  design  which  prompted  it.  The 
question  is  more  Western  than  Southern,  and 
as  muclj  free  as  slave.  The  territory  to  be  re- 
covered extends  to  the  latitude  of  38°  in  its 
north-east  corner,  and  to  latitude  42"  in  its 
north-west  corner.  One-lialf  of  it  will  lie  in  the 
region  not  adapted  to  slave  labor ;  and,  of  course 
when  regained,  will  be  formed  into  non-slave- 
holding  States.  So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
then,  the  question  is  neutralized :  it  is  as  much 
free  as  slave ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  mpretted— 
regretted  by  all  the  friends' of  the  Union — that 
a  difierent  aspect  has  been  given  to  it.  I  am 
southern  by  my  birth — southern  in  my  aflec- 
tions,  interests,  and  connections — and  shall  abide 
the  late  of  the  South  in  every  thing  in  which 
she  has  right  upon  her  side.  I  am  a  slaveholder, 
and  shall  take  the  fate  of  other  slaveholders  in 
every  aggression  upon  that  species  of  property, 
and  in  every  attempt  to  excite  a  Sou  Domingo 
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insurreciion  among  us.  I  have  my  eyes  wide 
open  to  that  danger,  and  fixed  on  the  lahora- 
tories  of  insurrection,  both  in  Europe  and 
America;  but  I  must  see  a  real  case  of  danger 
before  I  take  the  alarm.  I  am  against  the  cry 
of  wolf,  when  there  is  no  wolf.  I  will  resist  the 
intrusive  efibrts  of  those  whom  it  does  not  coa- 
cern,  to  abolish  slavery  among  lis ;  but  I  shall 
not  engage  in  schemes  for  its  extension  into 
regions  where  it  was  never  known — into  the 
valley  of  the  Eio  del  Norte,  for  example,  and 
along  a  river  of  two  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
where  a  slave's  face  was  never  seen." 

The  whole  body  of  the  people,  South  and 
West,  a  majority  of  those  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  respectable  portions  of  the  Northern  States, 
were  in  favor  of  getting  back  Texas ;  and  upon 
this  large  mass  the  intriguers  operated,  having 
their  feelings  in  their  favor,  and  exciting  them 
by  fears  of  abolition  designs  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  Texas  for  ever,  if  not  then 
obtained.  Mr.  Benton  deemed  it  j  ust  to  discrim- 
inate this  honest  mass  from  the  intriguers  who 
worked  only  in  their  own  interest,  and  at  any 
cost  of  war  and  dishonor,  and  even  disunion  to 
our  own  country.    Thus : 

"  A  large  movement  is  now  going  on  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas ;  and  I,  who  have  viewed 
this  movement  from  the  bcginninpj  believe  that 
I  have  analyr>ed  it  with  a  just  and  discriminating 
eye.  The  f.reat  mass  of  it  is  disinterested,  pa- 
triotic, reasonable,  and  moderate,  and  wishes  to 
get  back  our  lost  territory,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  pence  and  honor.  This  large  mass  is 
passive,  and  had  just  as  lief  have  Texas  next 
year  as  this  year.  A  small  part  of  this  move- 
ment is  interested,  and  is  the  active  part,  and  is 
unreasonable,  and  violent,  and  must  Iiave  Texas 
during  the  present  presidential  election,  or  never. 
For  tlie  former  part — the  great  mass — I  foel 
great  respect,  and  wish  to  give  them  reasons  for 
my  conduct :  to  the  latter  part,  it  would  be  lost 
labor  in  mc  to  offer  reasons.  Political  and  in- 
terested parties  have  no  oars ;  they  listen  only 
to  themselves,  and  rua  their  course  upon  their 
own  calculations.  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that 
tho  present  movement,  prostituted  as  it  evi- 
dently is,  to  selfish  and  sectional  purposes,  is 
injurious  to  tho  cause  of  annexation,  and  must 
end  in  delaving  its  consummation.  But  it  will 
be  delay  Ally.  Annexation  is  tho  natural  and 
inevitable  order  of  events,  and  will  come !  and 
when  it  comes,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  will  bo 
for  tho  national  reasons  stated  in  Mr.  Van 
Burcn's  instructions  of  1820,  and  in  the  rational 
manner  indicated  in  his  letter  of  1844.  It  will 
come,  because  the  country  to  bo  received  is  geo- 

([raphically  appurtenant  to  our  country,  and  \io- 
itically,  commercially,  and  socially  connected 


with  our  people,  and  with  our  institutions, 
and  it  will  come,  not  in  tho  shape  of  a  secrol 
treaty  between  two  Presidents,  but  as  a  legia- 
lative  as  well  as  an  executive  measure — as  the 
act  of  two  nations  (the  United  States  and  Texas) 
and  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  if  she  is  wise, 
or  without  her  consent,  upon  the  lapso  of  her 
righla." 

The  wantonness  of  getting  up  a  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  was  thus  ex- 
posed : 

"  Our  administration,  and  especially  the  ne- 
gotiator of  this  treaty,  has  been  endeavoring  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  England,  and  upon  the  slave 
question.     Senators  have  observed  this,  and 
have  remarked  upon  tho  improvidence  of  seek- 
ing a  quarrel  with  a  great  power  on  a  weak 
point,  and  in  which  we  should  bo  in  tho  wrong, 
and  have  tho  sympathies  of  the  world  against 
uSj  and  see  divided  opinions  at  home ;  and  doing 
this  when  wo  have  several  great  questions  of 
real  difficulty  with  that  power,  in  any  war 
growing  out  of  which  we  should  have  right  pn 
our  side,  good  wishes  from  other  nations,  and 
unity  among    ourselves.     Senators    have  re- 
marked this,  and  set  it  down  to  the  account  of 
a  great  improvidence.    I  look  upon  it,  for  my 
P  -  't,  as  a  designed  conclusion,  and  as  calculated 
to  promote  an  ulterior  scheme.    The  disunion 
of  these  States  is  still  desired  by  many,  and  the 
slave  question  is  viewed  as  the  instrument  to 
effect  it ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  the  multi- 
plication of  quarrels  about  slavery,  both  at  liome 
and  abroad,  becomes  a  natural  part  of  the  dis- 
union policy.    Hence  the  attempt  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  for  imputed  anti- 
slaveiy  designs  in  Texas,  and  among  ourselves, 
and  all  tho  miserable  correspondence  to  whicii 
that  imputation  has  given  birth ;  and  that  by 
persons  who,  two  years  ago,  were  emulating 
Great  Britain  in  denunciation  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  forming  a  naval  and  diplomatic  allianctt 
with  her  for  closing  tho  markets  of  the  world 
against  the  introduction  of  slaves.    Since  then 
the  disunion  scheme  is  revived ;  and  this  ac- 
counts  for  the  change  of  policy,  and  for  tiio 
search  after  a  quarrel  upon  a  weak  point,  whicli 
many  thought  so  improvident." 

The  closing  sentences  of  this  paragraph  refer 
to  the  article  in  the  Ashburton  treaty  whicli 
stipulated  for  a  joint  British  and  American 
squadron  to  guard  tho  coast  of  Africa  from 
slave-trading  vessels:  a  stipulation  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  friends  supported,  and  which 
showed  him  at  that  time  to  bo  against  tiio 
propagation  of  slavery,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  lie  had  then  rejoined  tiiu 
democratic  party,  and  expected  to  be  takeu  up 
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as  the  successor  to  Mr.  Van  Bnren ;  and,  in 
that  prospect  of  becoming  President  of  the 
whole  Union,  had  suspended  his  design  for  a 
separation,  and  for  a  new  republic  South,  and 
was  conciliating  instead  of  irritating  the  free 
States ;  and  in  which  scheme  of  conciliation  he 
went  so  far  as  to  give  up  all  claim  for  reclama- 
tion for  slaves  liberated  by  the  British  authori- 
ties in  their  passage  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another,  and  even  relinquished  all  op- 
position to  the  practice.  The  danger  of  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive  between  Great 
jiritain  and  Texas  was  still  insisted  upon  by 
the  President,  and  an  attempt  made  upon  the 
public  sensibilities  to  alarm  the  country  into 
immediate  annexation  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
that  danger.  The  folly  of  such  an  apprehension 
was  shown  by  the  interest  which  Great  Britain 
had  in  the  commerce  and  friendship  of  Mexico, 
compared  to  which  that  of  Texas  was  nothing : 

"  The  President  expresses  his  continued  be- 
lief in  a  declaration  previously  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,,  is 
to  be  formed  between  Texas  and  Great  Britain, 
if  the  treaty  is  rejected.  Well,  the  treaty  is 
rejected !  and  the  formidable  alliance  is  not 
Ivard  of,  and  never  will  be.  It  happens  to  take 
two  to  make  a  bargain ;  and  the  President  would 
gecm  to  have  left  out  both  parties  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief,  amounting  almost  to  certamty, 
'  that  instructions  have  already  been  given  by 
the  Texian  government  to  propose  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  forthwith,  on  the  fail- 
ure (of  the  treaty)  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. Alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Texas!  a  true  ex- 
emplification of  that  famous  alliance  between 
the  giant  and  the  dwarf,  of  which  we  all  read  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  But  let  us  gee.  First, 
Texas  is  to  apply  for  this  honor :  and  I,  who 
know  the  people  of  Texas,  and  know  them  to 
be  American  and  republican,  instead  of  British 
and  monarchical,  know  full  well  that  they  will 
apply  for  no  such  dependent  alliance ;  and,  if 
they  did,  would  show  themselves  but  little 
friendly  to  our  country  or  its  institutions. 
Next,  Great  Britain  is  to  enter  into  this  alli- 
ance ;  and  how  stands  the  account  of  profit  and 
loss  with  her  in  such  a  contract  for  common 
cause  against  the  friends  and  foes  of  each  other  ? 
An  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  is  a  bargain 
to  fight  each  other's  enemies — each  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strength.  In  such  a  contract  \vith 
Texas,  Great  Britain  might  receive  a  contingent 
of  one  Texian  soldier  for  her  Afghanistan  and 
Asiatic  wars :  on  the  other  hand  she  would  lose 
the  friendship  of  Mexico,  and  the  twenty  mil- 
ions  of  silver  dollars  which  the  government  or 


the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  now  annually 
draw  from  Mexico.  Such  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  which  our 
President  so  fully  believes  in— amounting,  as 
he  says  his  belief  does,  to  an  almost  entire  cer- 
tainty. Incredible  and  absurd !  The  Mexicar. 
annual  supply  of  silver  dollars  is  worth  more  tc 
Great  Britain  than  all  the  Texases  in  the  world. 
Besides  the  mercantile  supply,  the  government 
itself  is  deeply  interested  in  this  trade  of  silver 
dollars.  Instead  of  drawing  gold  from  London 
to  pay  her  vast  establishments  by  sea  and  land 
throughout  the  New  World,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Old — instead  of  thus  depleting  herself  of 
her  bullion  .at  home,  she  finds  the  silver  for 
these  payments  in  the  Mexican  mines.  A  com- 
missary of  purchases  at  $6,000  per  annum,  and 
a  deputy  at  $4,000,  are  incessantly  employed  in 
these  purchases  and  shipments  of  silver ;  and  if 
interrupted,  the  Bank  of  England  wofald  pay  the 
forfeit.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Great 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  Texian  alliance,  and 
the  profit  upon  her  small  trade,  would  make  an' 
enemy  of  Mexico  ?  would  give  up  twenty  mil- 
lions annually  of  silver, 'deprive  herself  of  her 
fountain  of  supply,  and  subject  her  bank  to  the 
drains  which  the  foreign  service  of  her  armies 
and  navies  would  require  1  The  supposition  is 
incredible:  and  I  say  no  more  to  this  scare- 
crow alliance,  in  which  the  President  so  fully 
believes." 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  our  young 
and  growing  trade  with  Mexico — the  certainty 
that  her  carrying  trade  would  fall  into  our 
hands,  as  her  want  of  ports  and  ship  timber 
would  for  ever  prevent  her  from  having  any 
marine — were  presented  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  cultivate  peace  with  her. 

"  The  legal  state  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  is  that  of  war ;  and  the  legal  conse- 
quence is  the  abrogation  of  all  treaties  between 
the  two  powers,  and  the  cessation  of  all  com- 
mercial intercourse.  This  is  a  trifle  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Prcsiiknt ;  not  sufiicient  to  impede  for 
an  instant  his  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and 
the  ulterior  scheme  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  But  how  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try t  Is  it  a  trifle  in  the  eyes  of  those  whoso 
eyes  are  large  enough  to  behold  the  extent  of 
the  Mexican  commerce,  and  whose  hearts  are 
patriotic  enough  to  lament  its  loss  ?  Look  at 
that  commerce !  The  richest  stream  whicl^the 
world  beholds:  for,  of  exports,  silver  is  its 
staple  article ;  of  imports,  it  takes  something  of 
every  thing,  changed,  to  be  sure,  into  the  form 
of  fine  goods  and  groceries :  of  navigation,  it  re- 
quires a  constant  foreign  supply ;  for  Mexico 
neither  has,  nor  can  have,  a  marme,  either  com- 
mercial or  military.  The  want  of  ports  and 
timber  deny  her  a  marine  now  a-  1  for  ever. 
This  country,  exporting  what  we  want — (hard 
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money) — taking  somolhing  of  all  our  exports — 
using  our  own  ships  to  fetch  ond  carry — lying 
at  our  door — with  many  inland  streams  of  trade 
besides  the  great  maritime  ptream  of  commerce 
— pouring  the  perennial  product  of  her  innumer- 
able mines  into  our  paper-money  country^  and 
helping  us  to  be  able  to  bear  its  depredations : 
this  country,  whose  trade  was  so  important  to 
us  under  every  aspect,  is  treated  as  a  nullity  by 
the  American  President,  or  rather,  is  treated 
with  systematic  outrage ;  and  even  the  treaty 
which  secures  us  her  trade  is  disparagingly  ac- 
knowledged with  the  contemptuous  pretbc  of 
mere! — a  mere  commercial  treaty.  So  styles 
it  the  appeal  message.  Now  let  us  look  to  this 
commerce  with  our  nearest  neighbor,  depre- 
ciated and  repudiated  by  our  President :  let  us 
eeo  its  origin,  progress,  and  present  state.  Be- 
fore the  independence  of  Mexico,  that  empire  of 
mines  had  no  foreign  trade :  the  mother  country 
monopolized  the  whole.  It  was  the  Spanish 
Hesperides,  guarded  with  more  than  the  fabu- 
lous dragon's  care.  Mexican  Independence  was 
declared  at  Iguala,  in  the  year  1821.  In  that  year 
its  trade  wijh  the  United  States  began,  humbly 
to  be  sure,  but  with  a  rapid  and  an  immense  di^- 
velopment.  In  1821,  our  exports  to  Mexico 
were  about  ^100,000;  our  imports  about  the 
double  of  that  small  sum.  In  the  year  1835,  the 
year  before  the  Texian  revolution,  our  exports 
to  the  same  coimtry  (and  that  independent  of 
Honduras,  Campeachy,  and  the  Mosquito  shore) 
amounted  to  ^1,500,031);  and  that  of  direct 
trade,  without  counting  exportations  from  other 
countries.  Our  imports  were,  for  the  same  year, 
in  merchandise,  $!5,(il4,810 ;  of  which  the  whole, 
except  about  §200,000  wortli,  was  carried  in 
'  American  vessels.  Our  specie  imports,  for  the 
same  year,  were  $8,343,181.  This  was  the  state 
of  our  Mexican  trade  (and  that  without  count- 
ing the  inland  branchea  of  it),  the  year  of  the 
conimenccnient  of  the  Texian  revolution — an 
event  which  I  then  viewed,  as  my  speeches 
prove,  under  many  aspects !  And,  Avith  every 
sympathy  alive  in  favor  of  the  Texians,  and 
with  the  lull  view  of  tlicir  return  to  our  Union 
after  a  successful  revolt,  I  still  wished  to  con- 
ciliate this  natural  event  with  the  great  object 
of  preserving  our  peaceful  relations,  and  with 
them  our  commercial,  political,  social,  and  moral 
position  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  second  power 
of  the  New  World  after  ourselves,  and  the  first 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  great  American 
family." 

Political  and  social  considerations,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  character  of  republican  govern- 
ment, were  also  urged  as  solid  reasons  for  ef- 
fecting the  annexation  of  Texas  without  an  out- 
break or  eollisiou  with  Alexico : 

"  Mr,  President,  I  have  presented  you  consid- 
»ntions,  founded  in  the  relations  of  commerce 


and   good   neighborhood,  for   preserving   not 
merely  peace,  but  good-will  with  Mexico.    AVa 
are  the  first — she  the  second  power  of  the  New 
World.    We  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon — she  at  the  head  of  the  South-European 
race — but  we  all  come  from  the  same  branch  of 
the  human  family — the  white  branch — which 
taking  its  rise  in  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  anil 
circling  Europe  by  the  north  and  by  the  south, 
sent  their  vanguards  to  people  the  two  Ameri- 
cas— to  redeem  them  from  the  savage  and  the 
heathen,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of 
the  European  systems.     The  indepenaence  of 
these  vanguards  from  their  metropolitan  ances- 
tors, was  in  the  natural  order  of  human  events; 
and  the  precedence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch 
in  this  assertion  of  a  natural  right,  was  the 
privilege  and  pi^jrogative  of  their  descent  and 
education.    The  descendants  of  the  English  ]»■ 
came  independent  first ;  those  of  the  Spaniards 
followed ;  and,  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  na- 
tional existences,  were  greeted  with  applause, 
and  saluted  with   the   afiection  of  brothers! 
They,  on  their  part,  showed  a  deference  and  an 
affection  for  us  fraternal  and  aflecting.    Though 
speaking  a  dififerent  language,  professing  a  dif- 
ferent religion,  bred  in  a  different  system  of 
laws  and  of  government,  and  guarded  from  all 
communication  with  us  for  centuries,  yet  they 
instantly  took  us  for  their  model,  framed  their 
constitutions  upon  ours,  and  spread  the  great 
elements  of  old  English  liberty — elections,  legis- 
latures, juries,  habeas  corpus,  face-to-fuco  trijfc, 
no  arrests  but  on  special  warrants ! — spread  all 
these  essentials  of  liberty  from  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Montezuma  to  the  end  of  the  South 
American  continent.     This  was  honorable  tc 
us,  and  we  felt  it ;  it  was  beneficial  to  them, 
and  we  wished  to  cement  the  friendship  they 
had  proffered,  and  to  perpetuate  among  them 
the  institutions  they  had  adopted.     Concilia- 
tion, ansing  from  justice  and  fairness,  was  our 
only  instiument  of  persuasion ;  and  it  was  used 
by  all,  and  with  perfect  effect.    Every  admin- 
istration— all  the   people — followed  the  same 
course ;  and,  until  this  day — until  the  present 
administration — there  has  not  been  one  to  in* 
suit  or  to  injure  a  new  State  of  the  South. 
Now  it  is  done.     Systematic  insult  has  been 
practised ;  spoliation  of  two  thousand  miles  of 
incontestable  territory,  over  and  above  Texas, 
has  been  attempted ;  outrage  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  clandestine  war,  and '  lying  in  wait  to 
attack  the  innocent  by  land  and  water,  has 
been  committed :  and  on  whom  ?    The  second 
power  of  the  New  World  after  ourselves— the 
head  of  the  Spanish  brancli — and  the  people  in 
whoso  treatment  at  our  hnnds  the  rest  ni.iv 
read  their  own.     Descended  from  the  proiul  and 
brave  Castilian — as  proud  and  as  bi  iiV!  ww  w- 
in  the  time  of  Charles  tlie  Fifth,  wlnii  ^lain 
gave  law  to  nations,  and  Ihreatciieil  Y.'M\t 
with  universal   domination — these  yoiiiiv.  ii 
tions  are  not  to  be  outraged  with  in:|i. 
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Broken  and  dispersed,  the  Spanish  family  has 
lost  much  of  its  power,  butnothit"  of  its  pride, 
its  courage,  its  chivalry,  and  iti  sensitiveness 
to  insult. 

"  The  head  of  the  powers  of  the  New  World 
— deferred  to  as  a  model  by  all — ♦he  position 
of  the  United  States  was  grand,  and  its  vocation 
noble.  It  was  called  to  the  high  task  of  unit- 
ing tho  American  nations  in  the  bonds  of  broth- 
erhood, and  in  the  social  and  political  systems 
which  cherish  and  sustain  liberty.  They  are 
all  republics,  and  she  tho  elder  sister ;  and  it 
was  h#r  business  to  preserve  harmony,  friend- 
ship, and  concord  in  a  family  of  republics,  occu- 
pying tho  whole  extent  of  the  Now  World. 
Every  interest  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race  required  this  duty  at  our  hands. 
Liberty,  religion,  commerce,  science,  tho  liberal 
and  the  useful  arts,  all  required  it ;  and,  until 
now,  we  had  acted  up  to  tho  grandeur  of  our 
position,  and  tho  nobleness  of  our  vocation.  A 
end  descent  is  now  made;  but  the  decision  ~  f 
the  Senate  arrests  the  plunge,  and  gives  time  to 
the  nation  to  recover  its  place,  and  its  charac- 
ter, and  again  to  appear  as  the  elder  sister,  the 
friendly  head,  and  tho  model  power  of  the  cor- 
don of  republics  which  stretch  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  throughout  the  two  Americas.  The 
day  "will  come  when  the  rejection  of  this  treaty 
will  stand,  uncontestedly,  amongst  the  w^isest 
and  most  patriotic  acts  of  the  American 
Senate. 

"  Tlie  bill  which  I  have  offered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  tho  true  way  to  obtain  Texas.  It  con- 
ciliates every  interest  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
makes  sure  of  tlie  accomplishment  of  its  object. 
Oilcnce  to  Mexico,  and  consequent  loss  of  her 
trade  and  friendship,  is  pi>>vidcd  against.  If 
deaf  to  reason,  the  annexation  would  eventual- 
ly come  without  her  consent,  but  not  without 
having  conciliated  her  feelings  by  showing  her 
a  proper  respect.  Tho  treaty  only  provided  dif- 
ficulties— difficulties  at  homo  and  abroad — war 
and  loss  of  trade  with  Mexico — slavery  con- 
troversies, and  dissolution  of  the  Union  at  home. 
Wlien  the  time  came  for  admitting  new  States 
under  tlie  treaty,  had  it  been  ratified,  then  came 
tho  tug  of  war.  Tho  correspondence  presented 
it  wholly  as  a  slave  question.  As  such  it  would 
be  canvassed  at  the  elections ;  and  here  numer- 
ical strength  was  against  us.  If  the  new  States 
were  not  admitted  with  slaves,  they  would  not 
come  in  at  all.  Then  Southern  Stotes  might 
say  they  would  stand  out  with  thern :  and  then 
caine  the  crisis !  So  obviously  did  the  treaty 
mode  of  acquisition,  and  the  correspondence, 
lead  to  this  rosult,  that  it  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  their  object ;  and  thus  a  near  period 
arranged  for  the  dissolution  of  our  Union.  Hap- 
jiily,  these  dire  consequences  are  averted,  for 
llie  present ;  and  the  bill  I  have  brought  in  pro- 
vides tlio  way  of  obviating  them  for  ever,  and, 
at  tlie  same  time,  making  sure  of  the  annexa- 
tion." 


This  bill,  by  inferring  tho  question  of  annex- 
ation to  tho  legislative  and  executive  author! 
ties  combined,  gave  the  right  turn  to  the  public 
mind,  and  led  to  the  measure  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  at  the  ensuing  session,  and 
marred  by  Mr.  Tyler's  assuming  to  execute  it 
in  the  expiring  moments  of  his  administration, 
when,  forestalling  his  successor,  he  njectcd  the 
clause  for  peaceful  negotiations,  and  rushed  for- 
ward the  part  of  the  act  which,  taken  alone,  in- 
volve<l  war  with  Mexico. 

During  the  whole  continuance  of  these  de- 
bates in  the  Senate,  the  lobbies  of  the  chamber 
were  crowded  with  speculators  in  Texas  scrip 
and  lands,  and  with  holders  of  Mexican  (Aaims, 
all  working  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
which  would  bring  with  it  an  increase  of  value 
to  their  property,  and  war  with  Mexico,  to.be 
followed  by  a  treaty  providing  for  their  de- 
mands. They  also  infested  the  Department  of 
State,  the  presidential  mansion,  all  tho  public 
places,  and  kept  the  newspapers  in  their  interest 
filled  with  abuse  and  false  accusations  agamst 
the  senators  who  stood  between  themselves 
and  their  prey.  They  were  countenanced  by 
the  politicians  whose  objects  were  purely  politi- 
cal in  getting  Texas,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
were  in  sympathy  or  complicity  with  their 
schemes.  Persons  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment were  known  to  bo  in  the  ranks  of  these 
speculators ;  and,  to  uncover  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Benton  submitted  this  resolution : 

"  Jiesohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  be  instructed  to  Inquire  whether  any 
provisions  are  necessary  in  providing  for  tho 
annexation  of  Texas,  to  protect  tho  United 
States  from  speculating  operations  in  Texas 
lands  or  scrip,  and  whether  any  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  government  are  connected  with 
such  speculations." 

The  resolve  was  not  adopted,  as  it  was  well 
foreseen  would  be  tho  case,  there  being  always 
in  every  public  body,  a  large  infusion  of  gentlo 
tempered  men,  averse  to  any  strong  measure, 
and  who  usuall}'  cast  tho  balance  between  con- 
tending parties.  Tho  motion,  however,  had  tho 
effect  of  fixing  public  attention  the  more  ear- 
nestly upon  these  operators  j  and  its  fate  did 
not  prevent  tho  mover  from  offering  other  re- 
solves of  a  kindred  character.  It  had  been  wv^ll 
known  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  of  slave  sta- 
tistics to  Mr.  Pakenhom,  as  a  cause  for  making 
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the  treaty  of  annexation,  had  been  written  after 
the  treaty  had  been  concluded  and  signed  by 
the  negotiators  ;  and  this  fact  was  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  whole  proceeding,  as  well  as 
otherwise  known  to  some.  There  was  enough 
to  satisfy  close  obserrers ;  but  the  mass  want 
the  i^ioof,  or  an  offer  to  prove;  and  for  their 
benefit,  Mr.  Benton  moved : 

"  Also,  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  the  Texas  treaty  was  com- 
menced or  agreed  upon  before  the  receipt  of 
Lord  Alwrdeen's  despatch  of  December  26, 1843, 
to  Mr.  Pakenham,  communicated  to  our  govern- 
ment in  February,  1844." 

This  motion  shared  the  fate  of  the  former ; 
but  did  not  prevent  a  similar  movement  on 
another  point  It  will  be  reo^embered  that  this 
sudden  commencement  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
was  motived  exclusively  upon  the  communica- 
tion of  a  British  abolition  plot  in  Texas,  con- 
tained in  a  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land in  London,  an  "e.r/ract"  from  \;hich  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  to  justify  the  ^^self- 
defence  "  measures  in  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas.  The  writer  of  that  letter  had  been 
ascertained,  and  it  lent  no  credit  to  the  infor- 
mation conveyed.  It  had  also  been  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  paid,  and  largely,  out  of  the 
public  Treasury,  for  that  voyage  to  London — 
which  authorized  the  belief  that  ho  had  been 
sent  for  what  had  been  found.  An  extract  of 
the  letter  only  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate :  a 
Tiew  of  the  whole  was  desired  by  the  Senate  in 
such  an  important  case — and  was  asked  for — 
but  not  obtained.  Mr.  Upshur  was  dead,  and 
the  President,  in  his  answer,  had  supposed  it 
had  been  taken  away  among  his  private  papers 
— a  very  violent  supposition  after  the  letter  had 
been  made  the  foundation  for  a  most  important 
public  proceeding.  Even  if  so  carried,  it  should 
have  been  pursued,  and  reclaimed,  and  made 
an  archive  in  the  Department :  and  this,  not 
having  been  done  by  the  President,  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  mo- 
tion submitted : 

"  Also,  that  it  be  instructed  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  ^private  letter^  from  London,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Upshur's  first  despatch  on  the  Texas  ne- 
gotiation, and  supposed  by  the  President  to 
have  been  carried  away  among  his  private  pa- 
pers ;  and  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  said  letter." 


To  facilitate  all  these  inquiries  an  additional 
resolve  proposed  to  clothe  the  committee  with 
authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papi>rs — to 
take  testimony  under  oath — and  to  extend  their 
inquiries  into  all  subjects  which  should  cimncct 
themselves  with  selfish,  or  criminid  motives  for 
the  acquisition  of  Texas.  And  all  tlicsc  inqui- 
ries, though  repulsed  in  the  Senate,  had  their 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  already  wtll  im- 
bued with  suspicions  and  beliefs  of  sinister  pro- 
ceedings, marked  with  an  exaggerated  demon- 
stration of  zeal  for  the  public  good. 


CHAPTER    CXLIII. 

OEEGON  TEKBITOEY:  CONVENTIONS  Of  1518  AND 
1828:  JOINT  OCCUPATION:  ATTEMPTEU  NOTICE 
TO  TKEMINATE  IT. 

These  conventions  provided  for  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  the  countries  respectively  claimed  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America — that  of  1818  lim- 
iting the  joint  occupancy  to  ten  years — that  of 
1828  e^ ''ending  it  indefinitely  until  eitliir  of  the 
two  pov,    "s  should  give  notice  to  the  other  of  a 
desire  to  terminate  it.     Such  agreements  are 
often  made  when  it  is  found  difficult  to  agree 
upon  the  duration  of  any  particular  privilege, 
or  duty.    They  arc  seductive  to  the  negotiators 
because  they  postpone  an  inconvenient  ques- 
tion:  they  are  consolatory  to  each  partj',  be- 
cause each  says  to  itself  it  can  get  rid  of  the 
obligation  when  it  pleases — a  consolation  al- 
ways delusive  to  one  of  the  parties:  for  the 
one  that  has  the  advantage  always  resists  the 
notice,  and  long  baffles  it,  and  often  through 
menaces  to  consider  it  as  on  imfriendly  proceed- 
ing.   On  the  other  hand,  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
disadvantageous  often  sees  danger  in  change; 
and  if  the  notice  is  to  be  given  in  a  legislative 
body,  there  will  always  be  a  large  per  centum  of 
easy  temperaments  who  are  desirous  of  avoiding 
questions,  putting  off  difficulties,  and  EuiTcriiig 
the  evils  they  have  in  preference  of  (lying  to 
those  they  know  not :  and  in  this  way  tlic^e 
temporary  agreements,  to  be  terminated  on  the 
notice  of  either  party,  generally  continue  louge: 
than  either  party  dreamed  o/  when  they  were 
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mado.  So  it  was  with  thia  Oregon  Joint  oocu- 
pancy.  The  first  was  for  ten  years  :  not  being 
able  to  agree  upon  ten  years  more,  the  usual  de- 
lusive resource  was  fallen  upon :  and,  under  the 
second  joint  occupation  had  already  continued  in 
operation  fourteen  years.  Western  members  of 
Congress  now  took  up  the  subjeet,  and  moved 
the  Senate  to  advise  the  government  to  give  the 
notice.  Mr.  Semple,  senator  from  Illinois,  pro- 
posed the  motion :  it  was  debated  many  days — 
resisted  by  many  speakers :  and  finally  defeat- 
ed. It  was  first  resisted  as  discourteous  to 
Great  Britain — then  as  offensive  to  her — then 
as  cause  of  war  on  her  side — finally,  ae  actual 
war  on  our  side — and  even  as  a  conspiracy  to 
make  war.  This  latter  accusation  was  so  seri- 
ously urged  as  to  call  out  a  serious  answer  from 
one  of  the  senators  friendly  to  the  notice,  not 
so  much  in  exculpation  of  himself,  as  that  of  a 
friend  at  whom  the  imputation  was  levelled. 
In  this  sense,  Mr.  Breese,  of  Illinois,  stood  up, 
and  said : 

"His  friend  on  the  left  (Mr.  Benton)  was 
accused  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy, 
having  no  other  object  than  the  involving  us  in 
a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  said  with 
equal  truth  that  his  lever  for  moving  the  dif- 
ferent elements  was  the  northern  boundary 
question.  What  foundation  was  there  for  so 
grave  an  accusation  1  None  other  than  that  he 
had  fearlessly,  from  the  beginning,  resisted 
every  encroaelimejit,  come  from  what  quarter 
it  might.  He  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  British 
influence,  if  any  such  there  was — he  had  ren- 
dered great  and  imperishable  services  to  the 
West,  and  the  West  was  grateful  to  him — he 
had  watched  her  interests  from  the  cradle ;  and 
now,  when  arrived  at  maturity,«nd  able  to  take 
care  of  herself,  he  boldly  stood  forth  her  advo- 
cate. If  devotion  to  his  country,  then,  made 
him  a  conspirator,  he  was  indeed  guilty." 

Upon  all  this  talk  of  war  the  commercial  in- 
terest became  seriously  alarmed,  and  looked 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  notice  as  the  signal  for 
a  dicH^  .i-ous  depression  in  our  foreign  trade.  In 
a  word,  the  general  uneasiness  became  so  great 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  doing  what  we  had 
a  right  to  do,  what  the  safety  of  our  territory 
required  us  to  do,  and  without  the  right  to  do 
which  the  convention  of  1828  could  not  have 
been  concluded.  The  motion  for  the  notice  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  28  against  18.  The  yeas 
were. 

"  Teas— Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison.  Atherton, 
Vol.  II.— 40 


Basbr,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Oolqnitt, 
FaTrneld,  Fulton,  Hannemn,  King,  Semple,  Se- 
vier, Sturgeon,  Walker,  Woodbury,  and  Wright 

"  Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Ghoate.  Okyton,  Crittenden,  Day* 
ton,  Evans,  Foster,  Haywood,  Huger,  Hunting* 
ton,  Jomt^in,  Johnson,  McDuffie,  Mangom, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Rives,  Sim> 
mons,  Tallmadge,  Upham,  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 28." 


CHAPTER   CXLIV. 

PBESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  James  Knox  Polk,  and  Mr.  George  Mif-  . 
fiin  Dallas,  had  been  nominated,  as  shown,  for 
President  and  Vice-President  by  the  democratic 
convention :  Mr.  Calhoun  had  declined  to  suffer 
his  name  to  go  before  that  election  for  reasons 
which  he  published,  and  an  attempt  to  get  up  a 
separate  convention  for  him,  entirely  failed: 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  a  separate  convention,  and 
received  its  unanimous  nomination,  and  thank- 
fhlly  accepted  it,  soon  withdrew,  and  without 
having  hod  a  vice-presidential  candidate  on  hia 
ticket.  On  the  whig  side,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  were  the  candidates, 
and  the  canvass  was  conducted  without  those 
^)peals  to  "hard  cider,  log-cabins,  and  coon- 
skins  "  which  had  been  so  freely  used  by  the 
whig  party  during  the  la^t  canvass,  and  which 
were  so  little  complimentary  to  the  popular  in- 
telligence. The  democratic  candidates  were 
elected — and  by  a  large  electoral  vote — 170  to 
105.  The  States  which  voted  the  democratic 
ticket,  were :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Ix>uisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan. 
Those  which  voted  the  opposite  ticket,  were : 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio.  The  pop- 
ular vote  was,  for  the  democratic  candidate, 
1,536,196:  for  the  opposite  ticket,  1,297,912 
This  was  a  large  increase  upon  the  popular  vote 
of  1840-^large  as  that  vote  was,  and  Mr.  Clay, 
though  defeated,  receiving  22,000  votes  more 
than  General  Harrison  did— affordmg  good  evi- 
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denoe  that  he  would  hjtTe  been  elected  if  he  had 
been  the  candidate  at  that  time.  The  iarae  in 
the  election  was  mainly  the  party  one  of  whig 
and  democrat,  modified  by  the  tariff  and  Texas 
questiona — ilr.  Olay  being  considered  the  best 
representative  of  the  former  interest,  Mr.  Polk 
ofthehtter. 

The  difference  in  the  electoral  vote  was  lai;ge 
—65 :  in  the  popular  vote,  not  so  considerable : 
and  in  some  of  the  States  (and  in  enough  of 
th^  to  haTC  reVersed  the  issue),  the  difference 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk  quite  small,  and  dependent 
upon  causes  independent  of  himself  and  his 
cause.  Of  these  it  is  sufiScient  to  mention  New 
York.  There  the  popular  vote  was  about  five 
hundred  thousand :  the  difference  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Polk,  about  five  thousand :  and  that  dif- 
ference was  solely  owing  to  the  association  of 
Mr.  Silas  Wright,  with  the  canvass.  Refusing 
the  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  see- 
ing a  person  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  a 
long  intrigue  at  the  expense  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  quit  the  Senate,  which  he  liked,  to  become 
the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York — a  place  to  which  he  wns  absolutely 
averse.  The  two  canvasses  went  on  together, 
and  were  in  fact  one ;  and  the  name  and  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Wright  brought  to  the  presiden- 
tial ticket  more  than  enough  votes  to  make  the 
majority  that  gave  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  to  Mr.  Polk,  but  without  being  able  to 
bring  it  up  to  his  own  vote  for  governor; 
which  was  still  five  thousand  more.  It  was  a 
great  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  of  wishes  on  his 
part  to  quit  the  Senate  to  stand  this  election — 
a  sacrifice  purely  fur  the  good  of  the  cause,  and 
which  became  a  sacrifice,  in  a  more  material 
sense  foriiimself  and  his  friends.  The  electoral 
vote  of  New  York  was  3C,  which,  going  all  to- 
gether, and  being  taken  from  one  side  and  added 
to  the  other,  would  have  made  a  difference  of  72 
—being  seven  more  than  enough  to  have  elected 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Polk  was  also  aided  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  by  receiving  the  South 
Carolina  vote ;  both  of  which  contingencies  de- 
pended upon  causes  independent  of  his  cause, 
and  of  his  own  merits :  but  of  this  in  another 
place.  I  write  to  show  how  things  were  done, 
more  than  what  was  done ;  and  to  save,  if  pos- 
sible, the  working  of  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  whose  interests  and  safety 


depend  upon  ita  parity,  not  npon  ita  compi 
tiona. 


CHAPTER    OXLV. 

AMKMDMSNT  OF  THE  C0N8TITXJTI0N :  BXECTION 
OF  .PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PBESIDXNT :  MB, 
BENTON'S  FLAN. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  leave  for  which  he  had 
given  notice  on  Wednesday,  to  bring  in  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  pro- 
faced  his  motion  with  an  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  details  of  the  amendment  which  he 
proposed  to  offer.  This  exposition,  referring  to 
a  speech  which  he  had  made  in  the  year  1824, 
and  reprodudng  it  for  the  present  occasion,  can 
only  be  analyzed  in  this  brief  notice. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
conunence  most  of  his  speeches  with  "  twenty 
years  ago .'" — a  commencement  rather  equivo- 
cal, and  liable  to  different  interpretations  in  the 
minds  of  different  persons ;  for,  while  he  mi^t 
suppose  himself  to  be  displaying  sagacity  and 
foresight,  in  finding  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of 
the  present  disorders  of  the  state  in  the  reme- 
dies of  prevention  which  he  had  proposed  long 
since,  yet  others  might  understand  him  in  a 
different  character,  and  consider  him  as  belong- 
ing to  the  category  of  those  who,  in  that  long 
time,   had   learned   nothing,  and   had  for^got 
nothing.    So  it  might  be  now;  for  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  revive  a  proposition  which  he  liad 
made  exactly  twenty  years  before,  and  for  the 
revival  of  which  he  deemed  the  present  time 
eminently  propitious.     The  body  politic  was 
now  sick ;  and  the  patient,  in  his  ngony,  might 
take  the  medicine  as  a  cure,  which  he  refund. 
when  well,  to  take  as  a  prevention. 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  state  the  object  and 
principle  of  his  amendment,  which  was,  to  dis- 
pense with  all  intermediate  bodies  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vitj-President,  and  to 
keep  the  election  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  and  to  do  this  by  giving  them  a  direct 
vote  for  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  holding  a 
second  election  between  the  two  highest,  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  in  the  first  election  to  gire  a 
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minority  to  any  one.  This  was  to  do  away 
with  the  machinery  of  all  intennediate  bodies 
to  guide,  control,  or  defeat  the  popular  choice ; 
whether  a  Congress  caucus,  or  a  national  con- 
vention, to  dictate  the  selection  of  candidates ; 
or  a  body  of  electors  to  receive  and  deliver  their 
votes ;  or  a  House  of  Representatives  to  sanc- 
tion or  firustrate  their  choice. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  warmly  and  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  his  proposition,  assuming  it 
as  a  Amdamental  truth  to  which  there  was  no 
exception,  that  liberty  would  be  ruined  by  pro- 
viding any  kind  of  substitute  for  popular 
election  I  asserting  that  all  elections  would  de- 
generate into  fraud  and  violence,  if  any  inter- 
mediato   bo<?<^  was   established  between  the 
\-  )ters  and  the  object  of  their  clioice,  and  placed 
in  a  condition  to  be  >t'>jO  to  control,  betray,  or 
defeat  that  choice.    X'  i.  fundamental  truth  he 
supported  upon  a>';uiients,  drawn  from  the 
philosophy'  of  government,  and    Ma  nature  of 
man,  anc   -ll.t.  trated  by  exampXd  taken  from 
the  histoTy  o^  all  elective  govenunents  which 
had  ever  existed.    He  showed  that  it  was  th':: 
law  of  the  few  to  disregard  the  will  of  the 
many,  when  they  got  power  into  their  hands ; 
and  that  liberty  had  been  destroyed  wherever 
intermediate  bodies  obtained  the  direction  of 
the  popuicir  wilL    He  quoted  a  vast  number  of 
governments,  both  ancient  and  modem,  as  illus- 
trations of  this  truth ;  and  referred  to  the  period 
of  direct  voting  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  as  the 
grand  and  glorious  periods  of  popular  govern- 
ment, when  the  unfettered  will  of  the  people 
annually  brought  forward  the  men  of  their  own 
choice  to  administer  their  own  affairs,  and  when 
those  people  went  on  advancing  from  year  to 
year,  and  produced  every  thing  great  in  arts  and 
in  arms — in  public  and  in  private  life — which 
then  exalted  them  to  the  skies,  and  still  makes 
them  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament  of  nations. 
He  believed  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government,  but  they  must  have  fair  play — 
fair  play  at  the  elections,  on  which  all  depend- 
ed; and  for  that  purpose  should  be  free  from 
the  control  of  any  intermediate,  irresponsible 
body  of  men. 

At  present  (he  said),  the  will  of  the  people 
was  liable  to  be  frustrated  in  the  election  of 
their  chief  ofBcers  (and  that  at  no  less  than 
three  different  stages  of  the  canvass),  by  the 
intervention  of  small  bodied  of  men  between 


themselves  and  the  object  of  their  choice.   First, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  in  the  nomina- 
tion or  selection  of  candidates.    A  Congresa 
caucus  formerly,  and  a  national  convention  now, 
govern  and  control  that  nomination ;  and  never 
fail,  when  they  choose,  to  find  pretexts  for  sub- 
stituting their  own  will  for  that  of  the  people. 
Then  a  body  of  electors,  to  receive  and  hold  the 
electoral  votes,  and  who,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
will  soon  be  expert  enough  to  find  reasons  for  a 
similar  substitution.    Then  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  come  in  at  the  conclusion,  to 
do  as  they  have  done  heretofore,  and  set  the 
will  of  the  people  at  absolute  defiance.    The 
remedy  for  all  this  is  the  direct  vote,  and  a 
second  election  between  the  two  highest,  if  the 
first  one  failed.    This  would  operate  fairly  and 
rightftilly.    No  matter  how  many  candidates 
then  appeared  in  the  field.    If  any  one  obtained 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  the 
popular  principle  was  satisfied:  the  majority 
had  prevailed,  and  acquiescence  was  the  part  of 
the  minority.    If  no  one  obtained  the  majority, 
then  the  first  election  answered  the  purpose  of 
a  nomination — a  real  nomination  oy  the  people ; 
and  a  second  election  between  the  two  highest 
would  give  effect  to  the  real  will  of  the  people. 
Mr.  B.  thffli  exposed  the  details  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment,  as  contained  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  he  intended  to  offer.    The  plan  of 
election  contained  in  that  resolution,  was  the 
work  of  eminent  men — of  Mr.  Macon,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White,  Mr.  Fuadlay,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Hayne,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  John- 
son, and  was  receivbd  with  great  favor  by  the 
Senate  and  the  country  at  the  time  it  was  r^ 
ported.    Subsequent  experience  should  make  it 
still  more  acceptable,  and  entitle  its  details  to  a 
careful  and  indulgent  consideration  from  the 
people,  whose  rights  and  welfare  it  is  intended 
to  preserve  and  promote. 

The  detail  of  the  plan  is  to  divide  the  States 
into  districts ;  the  people  to  vote  direct  in  each 
district  for  the  candidate  they  prefer;  the  can- 
didate having  the  highest  vote  for  President  tc 
receive  the  vote  of  the  district  for  such  ofiBce, 
and  to  count  one.  If  any  candidate  receives  the 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  districts,  such 
person  to  be  elected;  if  no  one  receives  neh 
mtyority,  the  election  to  be  held  over  ag  x;- 
tween  the  two  highest.   To  afford  time  for  these 
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double  elections,  when  they  become  necessary, 
the  first  one  is  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  month 
of  August — at  a  time  to  which  many  of  the 
State  elections  now  conform,  and  to  which  all 
may  be  made  to  conform — and  to  be  held  on  the 
same  days  throughout  the  Union.  To  receive 
the  returns-  of  such  elections,  the  Congress  is 
required  to  be  in  session,  on  the  years  of  su';h 
elections,  in  the  month  of  October ;  and  ii'  a 
second  election  becomes  necessary,  it  will  be 
held  in  December.  Two  days  are  proposed  for 
the  first  election,  because  most  of  the  State 
elections  continue  two  days :  one  day  alone  is 
allowed  for  the  second  election,  it  being  a  brief 
'ssue  between  two  candidates.  To  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  remote  and  most  improbable 
contingencies,  that  of  an  equality  of  votes  be- 
tween the  two  candidates — a  thing  which  cannot 
occur  where  the  whole  number  of  votes  is  odd, 
and  is  utterly  improbable  when  they  are  even — 
and  to  keep  the  election  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  while  preserving  the  principle 
which  should  prevail  in  elections  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  is  provided  that  the  can- 
didate, in  the  case  of  such  equality,  having  the 
majority  of  votes  in  the  majority  of  the  States, 
shall  be  the  person  elected  President.  To  pro- 
vide against  the  possibility  of  another  almost 
impossible  contingency  (that  of  more  than  two 
candidates  having  the  highest,  and,  of  course, 
the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  first  election, 
by  an  equality  of  votes  between  several),  the 
proposed  amendment  is  so  worded  as  to  let  all 
— that  is,  all  having  the  two  highest  number 
of  votes — go  before  the  people  at  the  second 
election. 

Such  are  the  details  for  the  <^lcctlon  o.  Presi- 
dent :  they  are  the  same  for  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent, with  the  single  exception  that,  when  the 
first  election  should  have  been  cfiective  lor  the 
election  of  Presid»nt,  and  not  so  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, than,  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  second  elec- 
tion for  the  secondary  oflSce  only,  the  present 
provision  of  the  constitution  should  prevail,  %nd 
the  Senate  choose  between  the  two  hjf^hest. 

Having  made  this  expedition  of  the  principle 
and  of  the  detaila  of  the  plan  he  proposed,  Mr. 
B.  went  on  to  speak  at  large  in  favor  of  its  effi- 
cacy and  practicability  in  preserying  the  rights 
of  the  people,  maintaining  the  purity  of  elections, 
preventing  intrigue,  fraud,  and  treachery,  cither 


in  guiding  or  defeating  the  choice  of  the  people 
and  securing  to  our  free  institutions  a  chance 
for  a  prolonged  and  virtuous  existence. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  never  attended  a  nomina- 
ting caucus  or  convention,  and  never  intended 
to  attend  one..  He  had  seen  the  last  Congress 
civnus  in  1824,  and  never  wished  to  see  another, 
or  hear  of  another ;  he  had  seen  the  national 
convention  of  1844,  and  never  wished  to  see  an- 
other. He  should  support  the  nominations  of 
the  last  convention ;  but  hoped  to  see  such  con- 
ventions rendered  unnecessary,  before  uie  re- 
currence of  another  presidential  election. 

Mr.  B.  aftu  va  extended  argument,  concluded 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  favor  his  pro- 
position, and  send  it  to  the  country.  His  only 
object  at  present  was  to  lay  it  before  the  coun- 
try :  the  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  expect 
action  upon  it.  There  were  two  modes  to 
amend  the  constitution — one  by  Congress  pro- 
posing, and  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures 
adopting,  the  amendment ;  the  other  by  a  na- 
tional convention  called  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  B.  began  with  the  first  mode :  ho 
might  end  with  the  second. 

Disclaiming  everj  thing  temporary  or  invidious 
in  this  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution  in  an 
important  point — referring  to  his  labors  twenty 
years  ago  for  the  elucidation  of  his  motives- 
despising  all  pursuit  after  office,  high  or  low- 
detesting  nil  circumvention,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement—anxious to  restore  our  elections  to 
their  pristine  purity  and  dignity — and  believing 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be  the  only 
safe  and  pure  authority  for  the  selection  as  well 
as  election  o<'  the  first  officers  of  the  republic, 
— he  confidently  submitted  his  proposition  to 
the  Senate  and  the  people,  and  asked  for  it  the 
indulgent  consideration  which  was  duo  to  the 
gravity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  B.  then  offered  his  amendment,  which 
was  unanimously  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  this  important 
proposition : 

"Heaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  aasembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
,  Iloiisck'  concurring,  That  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
1)0  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  severai 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
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of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  shail  be  yalid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  consti- 
tution : 

"That,  hereafter,  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  respectiTe  States,  in  the 
manner  following :  Each  State  shall  be  divided, 
by  the  legif  lature  thereof  into  districts,  equal  in 
number  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  such  State  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  the 
said  districts  to  be  composed  of  contiguous  ter- 
ritory, and  to  contain,  as  nearly  as  m^y  be,  an 
equal  number  of  persons,  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented under  the  constitution,  and  to  be  Itud  off, 
<br  the  first  time,  immediately  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
session  of  the  legislature  next  ensuing  the  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States ;  that,  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  August,  in  the  year  1848,  and  on  the 
same  day  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  who  possess  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures,  shall  meet 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  vote  for  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves; 
and  the  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  and  the  one  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President  in 
each  district^  shall  be  holden  to  have  received 
one  vote ;  which  fact  shall  be  immediately  cer- 
tified by  the  governor  of  the  State,  to  each  of 
the  senators  in  Congress  from  such  State,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.    The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  sessioc  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  1848, 
and  on  the  same  day  on  every  fourth  year  there- 
after ;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  b«  oounted.    The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President, 
shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  equal  to 
a  m^ority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given ; 
but  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  a 
second  election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  the  month  of  December  then  next  ensu- 
ing, between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest 
numbers  for  the  ofiBce  of  President;   which 
second  election  shall  bo  conducted,  the  result 
certified,  and  the  votes  counted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  first ;  and  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  shall 
be  President.    But,  if  two  or  more  persons 
i-hall  have  received  the  greatest,  and  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  at  the  second  election,  then 
the  person  who  shall  have  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  number  of 
States,  shall  be  President.    The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vico-Prcsidcn^ 


at  tho  first  election,  shall  be  Vice-President,  if 
such  number  be  equal  to  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given :  and,  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  a  second  election  shall 
take  place  between  the  persons  having  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  same  day  that  the 
second  election  is  held  for  President ;  and  the 
person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  #>r 
Vice-President,  shall  be  Vice-President.  But 
if  there  should  happen  to  be  an  equality  of 
votes  between  the  persons  so  voted  for  at  the 
second  election,  then  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  States,  shall  be  Vice-President.  But 
when  a  second  election  shall  be  necessary  inthe 
case  of  Vice-President,  and  not  necessary  inthe 
case  of  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose 
a  Vice-President  from  the  persons  having  the 
two  highest  numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  is 
now  prescribed  in  the  constitution." 


CHAPTER    CXLVI. 

TOE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SENATE:  WANT  OI" 
CONCORD:  NUMEROUS  REJECTIONS  OF  NOM- 
INATIONS. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  without  a  party.  .  The  party 
which  elected  hint  repudiated  him :  the  demo- 
cratic party  refused  to  receive  him.  His  only 
resource  was  to  form  a  Tyler  party,  at  which 
he  made  but  little  progress.  The  few  who 
joined  him  from  the  other  parties  were,  most 
of  them,  importunate  for  office ;  and  whether 
successful  or  not  in  getting  through  the  Senate 
(for  all  seemed  to  get  nominations),  they  lost 
the  moral  force  which  could  aid  him.  The  in- 
cessant rejection  of  these  nominations,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  were  renewed,  pre- 
sen<^  a  scene  of  presidential  and  senatorial  op- 
pugnation  which  had  no  parallel  up  to  that 
time,  and  of  which  there  has  been  no  example 
since.  Nominations  and  rejections  flew  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  in  a  game  of  shuttlecock 
— the  same  nomination,  in  several  instances, 
being  three  times  rejected  in  the  same  day  (as 
it  appears  on  tho  journal),  but  within  the  same 
hour,  as  recollected  by  actors  in  the  scene. 
Thus :  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1843,  Mr.  Caleb 
Cushing  having  been  nominated  to  the  Senate 
for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  27  nays  to  19  yeas.  The  nays  were: 
Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bayard, 
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Benton,  Berrien,  Thomas  Olayton,  Conrad, 
Grafts,  Crittenden,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Kerr,  Linn,  Manguri,  Merrick,  Miller, 
Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Sprague,  Tappari,  White.  This  vote 
was  taken  after  dark  in  the  night  of  the  last  day 
o#the  session.  The  President,  who  according 
to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  attended  in  an 
antechamber  appropriated  to  the  Vice-President, 
immediately  sent  back  Mr.  Cushing's  name,  re- 
nominated for  *he  same  ofBce.  He  was  immedi- 
ately rejected  again  by  the  same  27  nays,  and 
with  a  diminution  of  nine  who  had  voted  for 
him.  Incontinently  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Tyler  returned  with  another  re-nomination 
of  the  same  citizen  for  the  same  office ;  which 
was  immedia  *ly  rejected  by  a  vote  of  29  to  2. 
The  two  senators  who  voted  for  him  on  this 
last  trial  were,  Messrs.  Robert  J.  Walker  and 
Guthbert.  The  19  who  voted  for  the  nominal 
tion  on  the  first  trial  were :  Messrs.  Bates,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Choate,  Guthbert,  Evans,  Ful- 
ton, King,  McDuffie,  McRoberts,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tallmadge,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright.  The  message  containing 
this  second  re-nomination  was  written  in  such 
haste  and  flurry  that  half  the  name  of  the  nom- 
inee was  left  out  "I  nominate  Cuahing  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  place  of  Walter 
Forward,  resigned,"  was  the  whole  message; 
but  the  Senate  acted  upon  it  es  it  was,  without 
Bending  the  message  back  for  rectification,  as 
the  rule  always  has  been  in  the  case  of  clerical 
mistakes.  These  re-nominations  by  Mr.  Tyler 
were  the  more  notable  because,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  had  the  duty  of  reporting 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  United  States  Bank 
directors  in  the  time  of  the  "  war,^''  as  it  was 
called  of  the  government  upon  the  bank,  he  had 
tpade  the  report  against  President  Jackson  on 
the  re-nomination  of  the  four  government  direc- 
tors (Messrs.  Gilpin,  Sullivan,  Wager  and  Mc- 
Eldety),  who  had  been  rejected  for  reporting  to 
the  President,  at  his  request,  the  illegal  and 
corrupt  proceedings  of  the  bank  (such  as  wore 
more  ftiUy  established  by  a  committee  of  the 
stockholders) ;  ind  also  voted  against  the  whole 
four  re-nominations. 

The  same  night  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  under- 
went three  rejections  on  a  nomination,  and  two 
re-nominations  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  France.  The  first  rejec- 


tion was  by  a  vote  of  24  to  12— the  second,  26 
to  8 — the  third,  29  to  2.  The  two  yeas  in  this 
case  were  the  same  as  on  the  third  rejection  of 
Mr.  Gushing.  The  yeas  and  nays  in  the  first 
vote  were,  yeas:  Messrs.  Archer,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Choate,  Guthbert,  Evans,  Fulton, 
King,  McDuffie,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Walker. 
The  nays:  Messrs.  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Clayton  (Thomas),  Conrad,  Crafts. 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
mgdon,  John  Leeds  Kerr,  Mangtim,  Merrick 
Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indi- 
ana, Sprague,  Tappan,. 'White,  Woodbridge.  Mr. 
Wise  had  been  nominated  in  the  place  of  Lewis 
Cass,  Esq.,  resigned. 

At  the  ensuing  session  a  rapid  succession  of 
rejections  of  nominations    took   place.      Mr. 
George  H.  Proffit,  of  Indiana,  late  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was   nominated    minister 
plenipotentiary  and  e;u/oy  extraordinary  to  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil.   He  had  been  commissioned 
in  the  vacation,  and  had  sailed  upon  Ills  destina- 
tion, drawing  the  usual  outfit  and  quarter's 
salary,  leaving  the  principal  part  behind,  bet 
upon  the  presidential  election.    He  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.    Only  eight  members 
voted  for  his  confirmation — Messrs.  Breese, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  King,  Sempic,  Se- 
vier, Walker.    He  had  been  nominated  in  the 
place  of  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  ex-senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  recalled — a  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion, reading,  talent,  and  finished  manners ;  and 
eminently  fit  for  his  place.    It  was  difficult  to 
see  in  Mr.  Proffit,  intended  to  supersede  blm, 
any  cause  for  his  appointment  except  his  ad- 
hesion to  Mr.  Tyler. 

Mr.  David  Hcushaw,  of  Massachusetts,  had 
been  commissioned  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  recess,  in  place  of  Mr.  Upshur,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  rejected— only 
eight  senators  voting  for  his  nomination:  they 
were :  Messrs.  Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood, 
King,  Semp]e,  Sevier,  Walker,  Woodbury.  The 
same  fate  attended  Mr.  James  M.  Porter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  appointed  in  the  recess  Secretary 
at  War,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer, 
resigned.  No  more  than  three  senators  voted 
for  his  confirmation — Messrs.  Haywood,  Porter 
of  Michigan,  and  Tallmadge.  Mr.  John  C. 
Spencer  himself,  nominated  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
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the  place  of  Smith  Thompson,  Esq.,  deceased, 
was  also  rejected— 26  to  21  votes.  The  nega- 
tives were:  Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison, 
Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Ghoate, 
Glayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster, 
Haywood,  Henderson.  Huntingdon,  Jamagin, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Simmons,  Tappon,  Woodbridge. — Mr.  Isaac  Hill, 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  another  subject  of  sena- 
torial rejection.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
place  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions 
and  clothing  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Charles  W. 
•  Goldsborough,  Esq.,  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  11.  The  negatives  were :  Messrs.  Allen, 
Archer,  Atchison,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Benton,  Berrien,  Breese,  Clayton  (Thomas), 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Huntingdon, 
Jamagin,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White. — Mr.  Cush- 
ing  was  nominated  at  the  same  session  for  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary 
to  China,  the  proceedings  on  which  have  not 
been  made  public. 


CHAPTER    CXLVII. 

ME.  TVLEE'8  LAST  MESSAGE  TO  CONGEESS. 

Texas  was  the  prominent  topic  of  this  message, 
and  presented  in  a  way  to  have  the  effect,  what- 
ever m&^  have  been  the  intent,  of  inflaming  and 
exasper  iting,  instead  of  soothing  and  conciliat- 
ing Mb.  ico.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  was  now  oflicially  what  he 
had  been  all  along  actually,  the  master  spirit  in 
all  that  related  to  Texas  annexation.  Of  the 
interests  concerned  in  the  late  attempted  nego- 
tiation, one  large  interest,  both  active  and  pow- 
erful, was  for  war  with  Mexico— not  for  the 
sake  of  the  war,  but  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
would  lullovv  it,  and  by  which  their  Texas  scrip 
and  Texas  land,  now  worth  but  little,  would 
become  of  great  value.  Neither  Mr.  Tyler  nor 
Ur.  Calhoun  were  among  these  speculators,  but 
their  most  actiro  supporters  were ;  and  these 
supporters  gave  the  spirit  in  which  the  Texas 
movement  was  conducted;  and  in  this  spirit 
the  message,  in  all  that  related  to  the  point,  was 
cunccived.    The  imperious  notification  given  at 


the  last  session  to  cease  the  war,  was  repeated, 
with  equal  arrogance,  and  with  an  intimation 
that  the  United  States  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  Texas,  if  it  went  on.    Thus : 

"  In  my  last  annual  mess^^  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  make  known  to  Congress,  in  terms 
both  plain  and  emphatic,  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  war  which  has  so  long  existed  between 
Mexico  and  Texas ;  and  which,  since  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  has  consisted  altogether  of  pre- 
datory incursions,  attended  by  circumstances 
revolting  to  humanity.  I  repeat  now,  what  I 
then  said,  that,  after  eight  years  of  feeble  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  Texas,  it  was  time 
that  the  war  should  have  ceased." 

This  was  not  the  language  for  one  nation  to 
hold  towards  another,  nor  would  such  have  been 
held  towards  Mexico,  except  from  her  iuhbility 
to  help  herself,  and  our  desire  to  get  a  chance 
to  make  a  treaty  of  acquisitions  with  her.  The 
message  goes  on  to  say,  "Mexico  has  no  right 
lo  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  urging 
any  longer  a  useless  and  fruitless  conl'stJ" 
Very  imperious  language  that,  but  entirely  un- 
founded in  the  facts.  Hostilities  had  ceased  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas  upon  an  armistice  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers,  and  peace 
with  Mexico  was  immediate  and  certain  when 
Mr.  Tyler's  government  effected  the  breach  and 
termination  of  the  armistice  by  the  Texas  nego- 
tiations, and  by  lending  detachments  of  the 
army  and  navy  to  President  Houston,  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  Texas.  This  interposition, 
and  by  the  lawless  and  clandestine  loan  of 
troops  and  ships,  to  procure  a  rupture  of  the 
armistice,  and  prevent  the  peace  which  Mexico 
and  Texas  were  on  the  point  of  making,  ytaa  one 
of  the  most  revolting  circumstances  in  all  this 
Texas  intrigue.  Thus  presenting  a  defiant  as- 
pect to  Mexico,  the  President  recommended  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  upon  an.act 
of  Congress,  to  bo  passed  for  that  purpose,  and 
under  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  admit  new  States.  Thus, 
a  great  constitutional  point  was  gained  by  those 
who  had  opposed  and  defeated  the  annexation 
treaty.  By  that  mode  of  annexation  the  treaty- 
making  power — the  President  and  Senate- 
made  the  acquisition :  by  the  mode  now  recom- 
mended the  legislative  authority  was  to  do  it 

The  remainder  of  the  message  presents  noth- 
ing to  be  noted,  except  the  congratulations  of 
the  Prosident  upon  the  restoration  of  the  federal 
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surrency  to  what  he  cal'  d  a  aound  state,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  sol  .  state — ^for  it  had  be- 
come gold  and  silver;  and  his  equal  felicita- 
tions upon  the  equalization  of  the  exchanges 
(which  had  never  been  unequal  between  those 
who  had  money  to  exchange),  saymg  that  ex- 
change was  now  only  the  diiTerence  of  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  gold.  That  had  been  the 
case  always  with  those  who  had  gold;  and  what 
had  been  called  inequalities  of  exchange  before, 
was  nothing  but  the  different  degrees  of  the 
depreciation  of  different  bank  notes.  But  what 
the  President  did  not  note,  but  which  all  others 
observed,  was  the  obvious  fact,  that  this  resto- 
ration and  equalization  were  attained  without 
any  of  the  remedies  which  he  had  been  prescrib- 
ing for  four  years  !  without  any  of  those  Fiscal 
Institutes — Fiscal  Corporations — Fiscal  Agents 
— or  Fiscal  Exchequers,  which  he  had  been  pre- 
scribing for  four  years.  It  was  the  effect  of  the 
gold  bill,  and  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  attempts  to  make  a  national 
ourreBcy  of  paper  money. 


CHAPTER    CXLVIII. 

LEGISLATIVE  ADMISSION  OP   TEXAS   INTO  THE 
UNION  A3  A  8TATK 

A  JOINT  resolution  was  early  brought  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

■'  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  terri- 
tory properly  included  within,  and  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  be 
erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State 
of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  government, 
to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic, 
by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the 
consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union.  And,  that  the  foregoing  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions, and  with  the  following  guarantees :  * 

"  First.  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to 
Ui3  adjustment  by  this  government  of  all  ques- 
tions of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other 
governments ;  and  the  constitution  thereof, 
with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the 
people  of  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  bo  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


to  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its  final  action, 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of.  January,  1846. 

"  Second.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the 
Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States  all 
public  edificos,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and 
harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  magazines, 
arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  property  and 
means  pertaining  to  the  public  defence  belong- 
ing to  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all 
the  public  func^,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every 
kind  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  due  and  owing 
said  republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the 
vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within 
its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  said  republic  of  Texas ; 
and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging 
said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
said  State  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said 
debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  not 
exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said 
State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufBcient  popula- 
tion, may  hereafter  by  the  consent  of  said  State, 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  constitution.  And  such 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of 
said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known 
as  the  Missouri  compromise  lino,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  with  cr  without  slavery, 
as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire ;  and  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall 
be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  pro- 
hibited." 

To  understand  the  third,  and  last  clause 
of  this  resolve,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 
which  retrocedod  that  province  to  Spain,  were 
extended  north  across  tho  Red  River,  and  en- 
tirely to  the  Arkansas  River;  and  following 
that  river  up  to  the  37th,  the  38th,  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude;  so  that 
all  this  part  of  the  territory  lying  north  of  36 
degrees  30  minutes,  came  within  the  terms  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  prohibiting  slavery 
north  of  that  line.  Here  then  was  an  anomaly 
— slave  territory,  and  free  tenitory  within  the 
saaie  State ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  each  accordingly :  and  it  was  done. 
The  territory  lying  south  of  that  compromise 
lino  might  become  free  or  slave  States  as  the 
inhabitants  should  decide:  the  States  to  bo 
formed  out  of  the  territory  north  of  it  were  to 
bo  bound  by  the  compromise:  and  lest  an; 
question  should  arise  on  that  point  m  conse- 
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quenoe  of  Texas  haying  been  under  a  foreign 
dominion  since  the  line  was  established,  it  was 
expressly  re-enacted  by  this  clause  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  in  the  precise  words  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  act.  Thus  framed,  and  made  clear 
in  its  provisions  in  respect  to  ^lavcry,  the  reso- 
ations,  after  ample  discussion,  were  passed 
through  the  House  by  a  good  majority— 120  'o 
97.    The  aflBrmatives  were- 

"Archibald  H.  Arrington,  John  B.  Ashe, 
Archibald  Atkinson,  Thomas  H.  Bayly,  James 

E.  Belser,  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack,  Edward  J. 
Black,  James  Black,  James  A.  Blaclc,  Julius 
W.  Blackwell,  Gustavus  M.  Bower,  James  B. 
Bowlin,  Linn  Boyd,  Richard  Brodhead,  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  William  J.  Brown, 
Edmund  Burke,  Armistead  Burt,  Qcorge  Alfred 
Galdwell,  John  Campbell,  Shepherd  Carey,  Reu- 
ben Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Absal^ 
H.  Chappell,  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  James  G.  Clinton. 
Howell  Cobb,  Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross,  Alvan 
Cullom,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  John  W.  Davis,  John 
B.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  James  DcUet,  Stephen  A. 
Douglass,  George  C.  Dromgool,  Alexander  Dun- 
can, Chesselden  Ellis,  Isaac  G.  Farlee,  Orlando 
B.  Fickhn,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Richard  French, 
George  Fuller,  William  H.  Hammett,  Hugh«A. 
Haralson,  Samuel  Hays,  Thomas  J.  Henley, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  George  W. 
HopkinSj  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hu- 
bard,  William  S.  Hubbell,  James  M.  Hughes, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  John  Jameson,  Cave  John- 
son, Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  An- 
drew Kennedy,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick,  Alcee  La- 
branche,  Moses  G.  Leonard,  William  Lucas, 
John  H.  Lumpkin,  Lucius  Lyon,  William  C. 
McCauslen,  William  B.  Maclay,  John  A.  Mc- 
Clemand,  Felix  G.  McConnel,  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Dowell, James  J.  McKay,  James  Mathews, 
Joseph  Morris,  Isaac  E.  Morse,  Henry  C.  Mur- 
phy, Willoughby  Newton,  Moses  Norris,  jr., 
Robert  Dole  Owen,  William  Parmenter,  Wil- 
liam W.  Payne,  John  Pettit,  Joseph  H.  Peyton, 
Emery  D.  Potter,  Zadock  Pratt,  David  S.  Reid, 
James  H.  Relfe,  R.  Barnwell  Rbett,  John  Bit- 
ter, Robert  W.  Robe'ts,  Jeremiah  Russell, 
Romulus  M.  Saunders,  William  T.  Senter, 
Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Samuel  Simons,  Richard 

F.  Simpson,  John  Slidell,  John  T.  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  John  Stewart,  William 
U.  Styles.  James  W.  Stone,  Alfred  P.  Stone, 
Selah  B.  Strong,  George  Sykcs.  William  Taylor, 
Jacob  Thomson,  John  W.  Tibbatts,  Tilghman 
M.  Tuw.;er,  John  B.  Weller,  John  Wentwotth, 
Joseph  A.  Woodward,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  Wil- 
liam L.  Yoncey,  Jacob  S.  Yost." 

Members  from  the  slave  and  free  States  voted 
for  these  resolutions,  and  thereby  asserted  the 
tight  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in 


territories,  and  to  prohibit  or  prevent  it  as  they 
pleased,  and  also  exercised  the  right  each  way 
—forbidding  it  one  side  of  a  line,  and  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  State  on  the  other— and  not 
only  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  but  enforcing  it  by  a  new 
enactment;  and  without  this  enactment  every 
one  saw  that  the  slavery  institution  would  come 
to  the  Arkansas  River  in  latitude  37,  and  38, 
and  even  42  The  vote  was,  therefore,  an  abo- 
lition of  the  institution  legally  existing  between 
these  two  lines,  and  done  in  the  formal  and 
sacred  manner  of  a  compact  with  a  foreign 
State,  as  a  condition  of  its  admission  into  the 
Union.  One  hundred  and  twenty  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  in  favor  of 
these  resolutions,  and  thereby  both  asserted, 
and  exercised  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  territories,  and  to  abolish  it 
therein  when  it  pleased :  of  the  97  voting  against 
the  resolution,  not  one  did  so  from  any  objection 
to  that  power.  The  resolutions  came  down  from 
the  Department  of  State,  and  corresponded  with 
the  recommendation  in  the  President's  message. 
Sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  this 
joint  resolution  found  a  leadmg  friend  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  'who  was  delighted 
with  every  part  of  it,  and  especially  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  in 
the  part  where  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
invalidated  by  the  Texian  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, and  which  thus  extinguished  for  ever  the 
slavery  question  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
sense  he  said: 

"  He  was  pleased  with  it,  again,  because  H 
settled  the  question  of  slavery.  These  resolu- 
tions went  to  re-establish  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, bv  fixing  a  line  within  which  slavery 
was  to  bo  m  future  confined.  That  controversy 
had  nearly  shaken  this  Union  to  its  centre  in 
an  earlier  and  butter  period  of  our  history ;  but 
this  compromise,  should  itl^e  now  re-established, 
would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  dangers 
hereafter.  Should  this  question  be  now  left 
open  for  one  or  two  years,  the  country  could 
be  involved  in  nothing  but  one  perpetual  strug- 
gle. We  should  witness  a  feverish  excitement 
in  the  public  mind ;  parties  would  divide  on  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  question  of  abolition; 
and  the  irritation  might  reach  such  an  extreme 
OS  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union  itself. 
But  close  it  now,  and  it  would  be  closed  for 
over. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  he  anticipated  no  time  when  the 
country  would  ever  desire  to  stretch  its  limits 
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beyond  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  imd,  such  beinp  the 
case,  ought  nnv  friend  of  the  Union  to  desire  to 
see  this  question  left  ojHin  any  longer  ?  Was 
it  desiralile  agwii  to  luivc  t[>Q  Mb;«turi  question 
brouglit  I'.fune  *o  the  poople  t.y  >;oad  tnem  to 
fiiry?  jMut  q-  .  tion  oetween  tit:  two  great 
interests  iji  our  country  had  beci  m  I  discussed 
and  well  t'cid'id  •  a  jI  fr-rs  that;  iir  tent  Mr. 
B.  had  soi  fWjwn  hm  fo'.t.ca  tlo  i /.id  ground 
then  establi'hed,  and  there  ha  woidd  let  the 
q^Jt^^tion  st«:)i  forever.  Who  could  complain 
of  thl>  terms  of  that  compromise  ? 

"It  was  then  settled  that  north  of  36°  80' 
slavery  should  ''o  for  ever  prohibitei'.    The  same 
line  was  fixed  upon  in  tlie  re  olutiOi'S  recently 
received  ironi  the  House  of  Representatives,  now 
before  us.     The  biH  ftr-ra  thu  tloude  for  the  es- 
trtbli  -hment  of  a  terri      'il  government  in  Ortr 
5;on  excluded  s'arery  rn'ogether  fjom  that  vast 
Cvnuntiy,    How  v;un  were  the  fears  entertained 
in  some  quarters  of  the  country  that  the  slave- 
holdinp;  States  would  ever  be  able  to  control  the 
Union!    While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fears 
entertained  in  the  south  and  south-west  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  abolitionists,  were 
not  IcRS  imfounded  and  vaiu.    South  of  the 
compn  miise  lino  of  36°  30'  the  States  within  the 
limitB  of  Texas  applying  to  come  into  the  Union 
were  lelt  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they 
would  permit  slavery  within  their  limits  or  not. 
And  nndvr  this  free  permission,  he  believed, 
with  Mr.  (May  (in  his  letter  on  the  subject  of 
annexation),  that  ii  Texas  should  be  divided 
into  five  states,  two  only  of  them  would  be 
slaveholding,  and  three  free  States.    The  de- 
scendants of   torrid  Africa  delighted  in    the 
meridian  rays  of  a  burning  stm ;  they  basked 
and  rejoiced  in  a  degree  of  heat  which  enervated 
and  would  destroy  the  white  man.    The  low- 
lands of  Texas,  therefore,  where  they  raised 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  indigo,  was  the 
natural  region  for  the  slave.    But  north  of  San 
Antonio,  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  wheat,  rye,  com,  and  cattle,  the 
cUmate  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  white  man 
of  the  North ;  there  he  could  labor  for  himself 
without  risk  or  injury.    It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  three  out  of  the  five  now  Texian 
States  would  be  free   States — certainly  they 
would  be  so,  if  thev  but  willed  it.    Mr.  B. 
was  willing  to  leave  mat  question  to  themselves, 
as  they  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
He  had  no  apprehensions  of  the  result.    With 
that  feature  m  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  he  was  perfectly  content ;  and,  whatever, 
bill  might  ultimately  pass,  he  trusted  this  would 
be  ma^  a  condition  in  it" 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  his  senatorial  ser- 
vice that  Mr.  Buchanan  crowned  hia  long  devo- 
tion to  the  Missouri  compromise  by  celebrating 
its  re-enactment  where  it  had  been  abrogated, 
taking  a  stand  upon  it  as  the  solid  ground  on 


which  the  Union  rested,  and  involdng  a  perp^ 
tnityof  duration  for  it. 

This  resolution,  thus  adopted  by  the  House^ 
would  make  the  admission  a  legislative  act,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  many  members  of  the  Senate 
that  was  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction :  an- 
other in  their  opinion  required  to  be  taken :  and 
that  was  to  combine  the  treaty-making  power 
with  it — the  Congress  taking  the  initiative  in 
the  question,  and  the  President  and  Senate 
inishing  it  by  treaty,  as  done  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  With  this  vievv  Mr. 
Benton  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  commissioners 
to  treat  for  annexation,  and  so  worded  as  to 
authorize  aegotiations  with  Mexico  at  the  same 
time,  and  get  her  acquiescence  to  the  alienation 
ivthe  settlement  of  boundaries  with  her.  His 
bill  was  in  these  terms : 

"  That  a  State,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  pre- 
sent republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and 
boundaries,  and  with  two  representatives  in 
Congress  until  the  next  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
ensting  States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of  the 
remaining  Texian  territory  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  government  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States. 

"Skc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission  and  ces- 
sion, either  by  treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  President  may 
direct." 

In  support  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Benton  said : 

"I*,  was  a  copy,  substantially,  of  the  bill 
which  he  had  previously  oflfered,  with  the 
omission  of  all  the  terms  and  conditions  which 
that  bill  contained.  He  had  been  induced  to 
omit  all  these  conditions  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  agreemg  upon  them,  and  because  it  was 
now  clear  that  whatever  bill  was  passed  upon 
the  subject  of  Texas,  the  execution  of  it  must  de- 
volve upon  the  new  President,  who  had  been  just 
clect«d  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  this  object. 
He  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Polk,  and  was  willing 
to  Ihist  the  question  of  terms  and  conditions  to 
his  untrammelled  discretion,  certain  that  he 
would  do  the  best  that  he  could  for  the  oua-ew 
of  the  object,  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and 
the  peace  and  honor  of  ihe  ""'ontry. 

"  The  occasion  is  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
requires  an  extraordinary  mission.  The  volun- 
tary union  of  two  independent  nations  is  a  rarl 
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oocurrence,  and  is  worthy  to  be  attended  by 
erery  circumstance  which  lends  it  dignity,  pro- 
motes its  success,  and  makes  it  satis&ctory. 
When  England  and  Scotland  were  united,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  no  less  than 
thirty-one  commissioners    were    employed  to 
agree  upon  the  terms;    and  the  terms  they 
agreed  upon  received  the  sanction  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  completed  a 
union  which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  for  one 
hundred  years.     Extraordinary  missions,  na- 
tionally constituted,  have  seyeral  times  been  re- 
sorted to  in  our  own  country,  and  always  with 
public  approbation,  whether  successful  or  not. 
The  first  Mr.  Adams  sent  Marshall,  Oeny,  and 
Pinckney  to  the  French  directory  in  1798 :  Mr. 
Jefibrson  sent  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray  to 
the  French  consular  government  of  1800 :  Mr. 
Madison  sent  Adams,  Bayard,  Gallatin,  Glay, 
and  Russell  to  Ghent  in  1814.    AH  these  mis- 
sions, and  others  which  might  be  named,  were 
nationally  constituted — composed  of  eminent 
citizens  taken  from  each  political  party,  and  from 
different  sections  of  the  Union ;  and,  of  course, 
all  favorable  to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
employed.    An  occasion  has  occurred  which,  in 
my  opinion,  requires  a  mission  similarly  consti- 
tuted— as  numerous  as  the  missions  to  Paris  or 
to  Ghent — and  composed  of  citizens  from  both 
political  parties,  and  from  the  non-slaveholdino' 
as  well  as  the  slaveholding  States.    Such  a  com- 
mission could  hardly  fail  to  be  successful,  not 
merely  in  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  the  union, 
but  in  agreeing  upon  teniis  which  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  people  and  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries.    And  here,  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension and   the   appearance  of  disrespect 
where  the  contrary  is  felt,  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  now  in  Texas  as  the  charge  of  the 
United  States,  is,  in  my  opinion,  Eminently  fit 
and  proper  to  be  one  of  the  envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary  which  my  bill 
contemplates. 

"  In  withdrawing  from  my  bill  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation,  I  do  not  withdraw  them  from 
the  consideration  of  those  who  may  direct  the 
negotiation.  I  expect  them  to  be  considered, 
and,  as  far  as  judged  proper,  to  be  acted  on. 
The  compromise  principle  between  slave  and 
non-slaveholding  territory  is  sanctioned  by  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  country.  In  withdraw- 
'  ing  it  from  the  bill,  I  do  not  withdraw  it  from 
the  consideration  of  the  President;  I  only  leave 
him  free  and  untrammelled  to  do  the  best  he 
can  for  the  harmony  of  the  Union  on  a  delicate 
and  embarrassing  point. 

"  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  the  annexation  is 
judged  to  be  unnecessary,  but  no  one  judges  her 
assent  to  a  new  boundary  line  to  be  unneces- 
sary :  no  one  judges  it  unnecessary  to  preserve 
her  commerce  and  good  will ;  and,  therefore, 
•very  consideration  of  self-interest  and  national 


policy  requues  a  &ir  efibrt  to  be  made  to  settis 
this  boundary  and  to  preserve  this  trade  and 
friendship ;  and  I  shall  consider  all  this  as  re- 
maining just  as  fully  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  if  submitted  to  him  in  a  bUl. 

"  The  bill  which  I  now  offer  is  the  same  which 
I  have  presented  heretofore,  divested  of  its  con- 
ditions, and  Cusnmitting  the  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  the  best  way  that  he  can,  and  either  negotiate 
a  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  to 
agree  upon  articles  of  union  to  be  submitted  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.    I  deem  this  the 
best  way  of  proceeding  under  every  aspect.    It 
is  the  safest  way ;  for  it  will  settle  all  questions 
beforehand,  and  leave  no  nest-eggs  to  hatch  fu- 
ture disputes.    It  is  the  most  speedy  way  j  for 
commissioners  conferring  face  to  face  will  come 
to  conclusions  much  sooner  than  two  delibera- 
tive bodies  sitting  in  two  different  countries,  at 
near  two  thousand  miles  apart,  and  interchanging 
categorical  propositions  in  the  shape  of  law.    It 
is  the  most  satisfactory  way ;  for  whatever  such 
a  commission  should  agree  upon,  would  stand 
the  best  chance  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parts  of 
the  Union.    It  is  the  most  respectful  way  to 
Texas,  and  the  mode  for  which  she  has  shown 
a  decided  preference.    She  has  twice  sent  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary here  to  treat  with  us;  and  the  actual 
President,  Mr.  Jones,  has  authetitically  declared 
his  willingness  to  engage  in  further  negotiations. 
Ministers  sent  to  confer  and  agree — to  consult 
and  to  harmonize — is  much  more  respectful 
than  the  transmission,  by  mail  or  messenger,  of 
an  indexible  proposition,  in  the  shape  of  law,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  precise  words  in 
which  we  send  it.    In  every  point  of  view,  the 
mode  which  I  propose  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best ;  and  as  its  execution  will  devolve  upon  a 
President  just  elected  by  the  people  with  a  view 
to  this  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  trusting 
it  to  him,  armed  with  full  power,  and  untram- 
melled with  terms  and  conditions." 


It  was  soon  ascertained  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  joint  resolution  from  the  House  could  not 
pass — that  unless  combined  with  negotiation,  it 
would  be  rejected.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi, 
then  proposed  to  join  the  two  together — the  bill 
of  Mr.  Benton  and  the  resolution  from  the 
House — with  a  clause  referring  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  to  act  under  them  as  ha 
deemed  best.  It  being  then  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  new  President  arrived  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  act  immediately ;  and  it  being  fully 
believed  that  the  execution  of  the  bill  was  to 
be  left  to  him,  the  conjunction  was  iavored  by 
the  author  of  the  bill,  and  his  friends ;  and  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Walker  was  agreed  to.    The 
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bill  was  added  as  an  amendment,  and  then  the 
whole  was  passed — although  by  a  close  vote — 
27  to  25.  The  yeas  were :  Messrs.  Allen,  Ash- 
ley, Atchison,  Atherton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese, 
Buchanan,  Oolquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Furfleld, 
Hahnegan,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger,  John- 
son, Lewis,  McDufiSe,  Merrick,  Niles,  Semple, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  "Woodbury, 
— 27.  The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Archer,  Bar- 
row, Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Ghoate,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Francis, 
Huntington,  Jamagin,  Mangum,  Millei;  More- 
head,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rires,  Simmons, 
Upham,  White,  Woodbridge— 25.  The  resolve 
>f  the  House  was  thus  passed  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  validity  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
asserted,  and  its  re-enactment  eiTected  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  House.  But  the  amend- 
ment required  the  bill  to  go  back  to  the  House 
for  its  concurrence  in  that  particular,  which  was 
found  to  increase  the  favor  of  the  measure — an 
addition  of  thirty-six  being  added  to  the  affir- 
mative vote.  Carried  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  his  ap- 
proval, or  <1isapproval,  it  was  immediately  ap- 
proved by  hiiD,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun),  who  even 
claimed  the  passage  of  the  measure  as  a  triumph 
of  his  own.  And  so  the  ezecuti'  a  government, 
in  the  persons  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet, 
added  their  sanction  to  the  validity  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  and  the  full  power  of 
Congress  which  it  exercised,  to  permit  or  abolish 
slavery  in  ter.iiories.  This  was  the  month  of 
March,  1845 — so  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  establishment  of  that  compromise  lino,  the 
dogmas  of  "  squatter  sovereignty  " — "  no  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories " — and  "  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories  by  the  self-expansion  of  the  consti- 
tution," had  not  been  invented.  The  discovery 
of  these  dogmas  was  reserved  for  a  later  period, 
and  a  more  heated  state  of  the  public  mind. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
had  undergone  all  its  formalities,  and  became  a 
law  on  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  March ;  the 
second  was  Simday,  and  a  dies  non.  Congress 
met  on  Monday  for  the  last  day  of  its  existence ; 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  members  to 
hear  that  the  actual  President  had  assumed  the 
execution  of  the  act  providing  for  the  admission 
of  Texas — had  adopted  the  legislative  clause — 
and  sent  it  ofif  by  a  special  messenger  for  the 


adoption  of  Texas.  It  was  then  seen  that 
some  senators  had  been  cheated  out  of  their 
votes,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  act  through 
the  Senate  had  been  procured  by  a  fraud.  At 
least  five  of  the  senators  who  voted  affirma- 
tively would  have  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House,  if  Mr.  Benton's  bill  had  not 
been  added,  and  if  it  had  not  been  believed  that 
the  execution  of  tho  act  would  be  left  to  the 
new  President,  and  that  he  would  adopt  Mr. 
Benton's.  The  possibility  of  a  contrary  course 
had  been  considered,  and,  as  it  was  believed, 
fully  guarded  against.  Several  senators  and 
some  citizen?  conversed  with  Mr.  Polk,  then  in 
the  city,  and  received  his  assurance  that  he 
would  act  on  Mr.  Benton's  proposition,  and  m 
canying  it  into  eficct  would  nominate  for  the 
negotintion  a  national  conunission,  composed  of 
safe  and  able  men  of  both  parties,  such  as  Mr, 
Benton  had  suggested.  Among  those  who  thus 
conversed  with  Mr.  Polk  were  two  (senator 
Tappan,  of  Ohio,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  of 
Washington  City),  who  published  the  result  of 
their  conversations,  and  the  importance  of  which 
requires  to  be  stated  in  their  own  words :  which 
is  here  done.  Mr.  Tappan,  writing  to  the  edi- 
tors bf  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  says : 

"When  the  joint  resolution  declaring  the 
terms  on  which  Congress  will  admit  Texas  into 
tho  Union  as  a  State,  was  before  the  Senate,  it 
was  soon  found  that  a  number  of  the  democratic 
members  whj)  were  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  Texas,  would  vote  against  that  resolution. 
I  was  one  of  them.  In  this  stage  of  the  matter 
it  was  proposed,  that  instead  of  rejecting  the 
House  resolution,  we  should  amend  it  by  adding, 
as  an  alternative  proposition,  the  substance  or 
Mr.  Benton's  bill  to  obtain  Texas  by  negotiation. 
Mr.  Polk  was  in  the  city ;  it  was  understood 
that  he  was  vfery  anxious  that  Congress  should 
act  on  the  subject  before  he  came  into  office , 
it  was  also  understood  that  the  proposition  to 
amend  the  House  resolution  originated  with  Mr. 
Polk.  It  had  been  suggested,  that,  if  we  did  so 
amend  the  resolution,  Mr.  Calhoun  would  send 
off  the  House  resolution  to  Texas,  and  so  en-  , 
deavor  to  forestall  the  action  of  Air.  Polk ;  but 
Mr.  McDuffic,  his  friend^  having  met  this  sug- 
gestion by  the  declaration  that  he  would  not 
have  the  'audacity'  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  was 
no  more  thought  of.  One  difficulty  remained, 
and  that  was  tho  danger  of  putting  it  into  the 
power  of  Mr.  Polk  to  submit  the  House  resolu- 
tion to  Texas.  We  understood,  indeed,  that  he 
intended  to  submit  the  Senate  proposition  to 
that  government ;  but,  without  being  satisfled 
that  he  would  do  this,  I  would  not  vote  for  the 
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reBolution,  and  it  was  well  ascertained  that, 
witiiout  my  vote,  it  could  not  pass.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, who  had  voted  with  me,  and  was  opposed 
to  the  House  resolution,  undertook  to  converse 
with  Mr.  Polk  on  the  subject,  and  did  so.  He 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  was  authorized  by 
Mr.  Polk  to  say  to  myself  and  other  senators, 
that,  if  we  coiud  pass  the  resolution  with  the 
amendment  proposed  to  hi  nade,'  he  would  not 
use  the  House  resolution,  but  would  submit  the 
Senate  amendment  as  the  sole  proposition  to 
Texas.  Upon  this  assurance  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Walker,  containing 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Benton's  bill,  and  voted 
for  the  resolu don  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute 
book." 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Tappan,  and  conversing  with  Mr.  Polk  at 
a  different  time,  gives  his  statement  to  the  same 
effect: 

"  When  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
reached  the  Senate,  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
would  fail  in  that  body.    Benton,  Bagby,  Dix, 
Haywood,  and  as  I  understood,  you  also,  were 
opposed  to  this  naked  proposition  of  annexa- 
tion, which  necessarily  brought  with  it  the  war 
in  which  Texas  was  engaged  with  Mexico.    All 
had  determined  to  adhere  to  the  bill  submitted 
by  Col.  Benton,  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  arrange  the  terms  of  annexation  with 
Texas,  and  to  make  the  attempt  to  render  its 
accession  to  our  Union  as  palatable  aa»  possible 
to  Mexico  before  its  consummation.    It  was 
hoped  that  this  point  might  be  effected  by  giving 
(as  has  been  done  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace)  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  fully  equivalent  in  value 
for  the  territory  desired  by  the  United  States, 
and  to  which  Texas  could  justly  assert  any  title. 
The  Senate  had  been  polled,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  any  two  of  the  democratic  senators 
who  were  opposed  to  Brown's  re  solution,  which 
had  passed  the    House,  could  defeat  it — the 
whole  whig  party  preferring  annexation  by  ne- 
gotiation, upon  Col.  Benton's  plan,  to  that  of 
Brown.    While  the  question  was  thus  pending, 
I  met  Mr.  Brown  (late  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
then,  a  member  of  the  House),  who  suggested 
that  the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  the  bill  of 
Col.  Benton,  preferred  by  the  Senate,  might  be 
blended,  makmg  the  latter  an  alternative,  and 
leaving  the  President  elect  (who  alone  would 
have  time  to  consummate  the  measure),  to  act 
under  one  or  the  other  at  his  discretion.   I  told 
Mr.  Brown  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
democratic  senators  opposed  to  the  resolution 
uf  the  House,  and  who  had  its  fate  in  their 
hands,  would  consent    to   this   arrangement, 
unless  they  were  satisfied  in  advance  by  Mr. 
Polk  that  the  commission  and  negotiation  con- 
templated in  Col.  Benton's  plan  would  bo  tried, 
before  that  of  direct  legislative  annexation  was 


resorted  to.   He  desired  me  to  see  Colonel  Ben- 
ton and  the  fiiends  of  his  proposition,  submit 
the  suggestions  he  had  nuide,  and  then  confer 
with  Mr.  Polk  to  know  whether  he  would  meet 
their  views.    I  complied;  and  after  several  in- 
terviews with  Messrs.  Haywood,  Dix,  Benton, 
and  others  (Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  using  his  in- 
fluence in  the  same  direction),  finding  that  the 
two  plans  could  be  coupled  and  carried,  if  it 
were  understood  that  the  pacific  project  was 
first  to  be  tried,  I  consulted  the  Preaiaent  elect 
on  the  subject.    In  the  conference  I  had*  with 
hftn,  he  gave  me^ll  assurance  that  he  would 
appoint  a  commission,  as  contemplated  in  the 
bill  prepared  by  Col.  Bentor  if  passed  in  con- 
junction with  the  House  resu^unon  as  an  alter- 
native.   In  the  course  of  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Polk,  I  told  him  that  the  friends  of  this 
plan  were  solicitous  that  the  commission  should 
be  filled  by  distinguished  men  of  both  parties, 
and  that  Colonel  Benton  had  mentioned  to  me 
the  names  of  Crittenden  and  Wright,  as  of  the 
class  from  which  it  should  bo  formed.  Mr.  Polk 
responded,  by  declaring  with  an  emphasis. 
'  that  the  Jirst  men  of  tlie  country  shmdd  Jill 
the  commission.'    I  communicated  the  result 
of  this  interview  to  Messrs.  Benton,  Dix,  Hay- 
wood, &C.    The  two  last  met,  on  appointment, 
to  adapt  the  phraseology  of  Benton's  bill,  to 
suit  as  an  alternative  for  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  passed,  after  a  very  general 
understanding  of  the  course  which  the  measure 
was  to  take.    Both  Messrs.  Dix  and  Haywood 
told  ma  they  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Polk  on 
the  subject  of  the  communication  I  had  reported 
to  them  from  him,  and  they  were  confirmed  by 
his  immediate  assurance  in  pursuing  the  course 
which  they  had  resolved  on  in  consequence  of 
my  representation  of  his  purpose  in  regard  to 
the  point  on  which  their  action  depended.  After 
the  law  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Polk  inaugurated, 
he  applied  to  Gen.  Dix  (as  I  am  informed  by 
the  latter),  to  urge  the  Senate  to  act  upon  one 
of  the  suspended  cabinet  appointments,  saying 
that  he  wished  his  administration  organized 
immediately,  as  he  intended  the  instant  recall 
of  the  messenger  understood  to  have  been  des- 
patched by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  to  revoke  his  orders 
given  in  the  last  moments  of  his  power,  to 
thwart  the  design  of  Congress  in  affording  him 
(Mr.  Polk)  the  means  of  institutbg  a  negotia- 
tion, with  a  view  of  bringing  Texas  peaceably 
into  the  Union." 

All  this  was  perfectly  satisfactory  with  re- 
spect to  the  President  elect ;  but  there  might 
be  some  danger  from  the  actual  President,  or 
rather,  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  who  had  over  Mr.  Tyler  that  ascendant 
which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  exercise 
over  inferior  minds.  This  danger  was  suggested 
in  debate  in  open  Senate.  It  was  repulsed  as  an 
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impossible  infamy.  Such  a  cheat  upon  senators, 
and  such  an  encroachment  u  (ion  the  rights  of  the 
new  President,  were  accounted  among  the  im- 
possibilities:  and  Mr.  McDuffle,  a  close  and 
generous  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  speaking  for 
the  administration,  and  replyir  ^  to  the  sugges- 
tioii  that  they  might  seize  upun  the  act,  and 
execute  it  without  regard  to  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment, not  only  denied  it  for  them,  but  repulsed 
it  in  terms  which  implied  criminality  if  they 
did.  He  said  they  would  not  have  the  "  auda- 
city "  to  do  it  Mr.  McDufSe  was  an  honorable 
man,  standing  close  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  assume  to  speak  by  authority, 
yet  his  indignant  repulse  of  the  suggestion  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  left  the  misgiving 
senators  released  from  apprehension  on  account 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  possible  conduct.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker  also,  who  had  moved  the  conjunction 
of  the  two  measures,  and  who  was  Confidential 
both  with  the  coming  in  and  going  out  Presi- 
dent, assisted  in  alhiying  apprehension  in  the 
reason  he  gave  for  opposing  an  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Ephraim  H.  Fostef,  of  Tennessee, 
which,  looking  to  the  President's  adoption  of 
the  negotiating  clause,  required  that  he  should 
make  a  certain  ^stipulation"  in  relation  to 
slavery,  and  another  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt.  Mr.  "Walker  objected  to  this  proposition, 
saying  it  was  already  in  the  bill, "  and  if  the 
President  proceeded  properly  in  the  negotia- 
Hon  he  would  act  upon  it."  This  seemed  to 
be  authoritative  that  negotiation  was  to  be  the 
mode,  and  consequently  that  Mr.  Benton's  plan 
was  to  bo  adopted.  Thus  quieted  in  their  ap- 
prehensions, five  senators  voted  for  the  act  of 
admission,  who  w)uld  not  otherwise  have  done 
60 ;  and  any  two  of  whom  voting  against  it  would 
have  defeated  it.  Mr.  Polk  did  not  despatch 
•  messenger  to  recall  Mr.  Tyler's  envoy ;  and 
that  omission  was  the  only  point  of  complaint 
against  him.  Mr.  McDufBe  stood  exempt  from 
all  blame,  known  to  be  an  honorable  man  speak- 
ing from  a  generous  impulsion. 
Thus  was  Texas  incorporated  into  the  Union 


— by  a  deception,  and  by  deluding  five  senatx>r« 
out  of  their  votes.    It  was  not  a  barren  fraud, 
but  one  prolific  of  evil,  and  pregnant  witli 
bloody  fhiit.     It  established,  so  far   as    the 
United  States  was  concerned,  the  state  of  war 
with  Mexico:  it  only  wanted  the  acceptance 
of  Texas  to  make  war  the  complete  legal  con- 
dition of  the  two  countries :  and  that  tempta- 
tion to  Texas  was   too  great  to  be  resisted. 
She  desired  annexation  any  way :  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  having  broken  up 
the  armistice,  md  thwarted  the  peace  prcspects, 
and  brought  upon  her  the  danger  of  a  new  in- 
vasion, she  leaped  at  the  chance  of  throwing  the 
burden  of  the  war  on  the  United  States.    The 
legislative  proposition  sent  by  Mr.  Tyler  was 
accepted  :  Texas  became  bcorporated  with  the 
United  States :  by  that  incorporation  the  state 
of  war — the  status  belli — was  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico:  and  it 
only  became  a  question  of  time  and  chance, 
when  hostilities  were  to  begin.    Mr.  Calhoun, 
though  the  master  spirit  over  Mr.  Tyler,  and 
the  active  power  in  sending  off  the  proposition 
to  Texas,  was  not  in  favor  of  war,  and  still  be- 
lieved, as  he  did  when  he  made  the  treaty,  that 
the  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  a  douceur  of  ten 
millions  in  money,  would  make  her  submit : 
but  thei#was  another  interest  all  along  work- 
ing with  him,  and  n&w  to  supersede  him  in 
infiuence,  which  was  for  war,  not  as  ua  object 
but  as  a  means — a»a  means  of  getting  a  treaty 
providing  for  claims  and  indemnities,  and  terri- 
torial acquisitions.    This  interest,  long  his  ad- 
junct, now  became  independent  of  him,  and 
pushed  for  the  war;  but  it  was  his  conduct 
that  enabled  this  party  to  act ;  and  this  point 
became  one  of  earnest  debate  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Benton  the  year  afterwards ;  in  which 
he  was  charged  as  being  the  real  author  of  the 
war;  and  in  which  Mr.  Benton's  speech  being 
entirely  historical,  becomes  •  condensed  view  of 
the  whole  Texas  annexation  question ;  and  as 
such,  is  presented  in  the  next  cliapter. 
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CHAPTER    OXLIX^ 

THE  WAB  WITH  MEXICO:  ITS  CAUSE:  CHABOED 
ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  ME.  CALHOUN:  ME. 
BENTON'S  SPEECH. 

Ms.  Benton:  The  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  boldly  made  the  issue 
as  to  the  authorship  of  this  war,  and  as  boldly 
thrown  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  present  admin- 
istration. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  will  give  a  part  of  my 
reasons  for  believing  so.  In  saying  this,  I  do^ 
not  consider  the  march  to  the  Bio  Grande  to 
bare  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  any  more  than 
I  consider  the  British  marph  upon  Concord  and 
Lexington  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  or  the  crossing  of  the  Kubicon 
by  CiBsar  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  civil 
war  in  Bome.  In  all  these  cases,  I  consider  the 
cause;  M'  w&i'  as  pre-existing,  and  the  marches 
as  on]y  tho  e&wt  of  these  causes.  I  consider 
the  TQarch  upoa  the  Bio  Grande  as  being  un- 
fortunate, end  certainly  should  have  advised 
against  it  if  I  had  been  consulted,  and  that 
without  the  lea^t  fear  of  diminishing  my  influ- 
ence in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question 
—a  fear  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
says  prevented  him  from  interposing  to  prevent 
the  war  which  he  foresaw.  My  opinion  of  Mr. 
Polk — and  experience  in  that  very  Oregon  case 
has  confirmed  it — did  not  authorize  me  to  con- 
jecture that  any  one  would  lose  influence  with 
him  by  giving  him  honest  opinions ;  so  I  would 
have  advised  against  the  march  to  the  Bio 


Grande  if  I  had  been  consulted.  Nor  do  I  see 
how  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  President's  was 
to  have  the  effect  of  lessening  his  influence  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.  That 
question  was  settled  by  us,  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Half  the  democratic  senators  went  con- 
trary to  the  President's  opinion,  and  none  of 
them  lost  influence  with  him  on  that  account ; 
and  so  I  can  see  no  possible  connection  between 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  senator's  reason 
f  not  interfering  to  save  his  country  from  the 
-hich,  he  says,  he  saw.  His  reason  to  me 
1  ;..imtelligible,  incomprehensible,  unconnecta- 
ble  with  the  fiicts  of  the  case.  But  the  march 
on  the  Bio  Grande  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
war;  but  the  causes  of  this  event,  like  the 
causes  of  our  own  revolutionary  war,  were  in 
progress  long  before  hostilities  broke  out.  The 
causes  of  this  Mexican  war  were  long  anterior 
to  this  march ;  and,  in  fact,  every  circumstance 
of  war  then  existed,  except  the  actual  collision 
of  arms.  Diplomatic  intercourse  had  ceased ; 
commerce  was  destroyed;  fleets  and  armies 
confronted  each  other ;  treaties  were  declared 
to  be  broken ;  the  contingency  had  occurred  in 
which  Mexico  had  denounced  the  existence  of 
war ;  the  incorporation  of  Texas,  with  a  Mexi- 
can war  on  her  hands,  had  produced,  in  legal 
contemplation,  the  status  belli  between  the  two 
countries :  and  all  this  had  occurred  before  the 
march  upon  the  Bio  Grande,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  this  admiiustration,  and  had 
produced  a  state  of  things  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue,  and  which  could  only  receive 
their  solution  from  arms  or  negotiation.      The 
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march  to  the  Rio  Grande  brought  on  the  col- 
lision of  armf! ;  but,  so  fiu*  from  being  the  cause 
of  the  war,  it  was  itself  the  effect  of  these 
causes.  The  senator  fVom  South  Carolina  is 
the  author  of  those  causes,  and  therefore  the 
author  of  the  war ;  and  this  I  propose  to  show, 
at  present,  by  evidence  drawn  ftom  himself— 
from  his  public  ofBcial  acts — leaving  all  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  other  sources,  from  private 
and  unofiQcial  acts,  for  future  production,  if 
deemed  necessary. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  his  effort 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, goes  no  Airther  back  in  his  search  for 
causes  than  to  this  march  upon  the  Rio  Qrande : 
upon  the  same  principle,  if  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  American  Revolution,  he  would  begin  at 
the  march  upon  Lexington  and  Concord,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  ten  years'  work  of  Lord  North's 
administration  which  caused  that  march  to  be 
made.  No,  the  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  war :  had  it  not  been 
for  pre-existing  causes,  the  arrival  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  on  the  Mexican  frontier  would  have 
been  saluted  with  military  courtesy,  according 
to  the  usage  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  with 
none  so  much  as  with  the  Spaniards.  Compli- 
mentary visits,  dinners,  and  fandangos,  balls — 
not  cannon  balls — would  have  been  the  saluta- 
tion. The  causes  of  the  war  are  long  anterior; 
and  I  begin  with  the  beginning,  and  show  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  an  actor  from  the 
first.  Li  doing  this,  I  am  acting  in  defence  of 
the  country,  for  the  President  represents  the 
country.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina 
charges  the  war  upon  the  President:  the  whole 
opposition  follow  him:  the  bill  under  discus- 
sion is  forgotten :  crimination  of  the  President 
is  now  the  object :  and  in  that  crimination,  the 
country  is  injured  by  being  made  to  appear  the 
aggressor  in  the  war.  This  is  my  justification 
Tor  defending  the  President,  and  showing  the 
truth  that  the  senator,  in  his  manner  of  acquir- 
ing Tex.^,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  war. 

The  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  in  1819  is  the 
beginning  point  in  the  chain  of  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  war;  for  unless  the  country 
had  been  ceded  away,  there  could  have  been  no 
quarrel  with  any  power  in  getting  it  bark.  For 
a  long  time  the  negotiator  of  that  treaty  of  ces- 
sion (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams)  bore  all  the  blame  of 
the  loss  of  Texas;  and  hia  motives  for  giving  it 


away  were  set  down  to  hostility  to  the  South 
and  West,  and  a  desire  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
slaveholding  States.    At  last  the  truth  of  his- 
tory has  vindicated  itseU|  and  has  shown  who 
was  the  true  author  of  that  mischief  to  tbo 
South  and  West.    Mr.  Adams  has  made  a  pub- 
lic declaration,  which  no  one  controverts,  that 
that  cession  was  made  in  conformity  to  the  de- 
cision of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  a  majority  of 
which  was  slaveholding,  and  among  them  the 
present  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  now 
the  only  survivor  of  that  m^ority.    He  docs 
not  contradict  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adams :  he, 
therefore,  stands  admitted  the  co-author  of  that 
mischief  to  the  South  and  West  which  the  ces- 
sion of  Texas  involved,  and  to  escape  from  which 
it  became  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  to  get  back  Texas  at 
the  expqpse  of  war  with  Mexico.    This  conduct 
of  the  senator  in  giving  away  Texas  when  we 
had  her,  and  then  making  war  to  get  her  back, 
is  an  enigma  which  he  has  never  yet  con- 
descended to  explain,  and  which,  until  explained, 
leaves  him  in  a  state  of  self-contradiction,  whicb, 
whether  it  impairs  his  own  confidence  in  him- 
self or  not,  must  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  confidence  of  otners  in  him,  and  wholly  dis- 
qualifies him  for  the  office  of  champion  of  the 
slaveholding  States.    It  was  the  heaviest  blow 
they  had  ever  received,  and  put  an  end,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
the  permanent  location  of  the  Indians  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  their  future  growth  or  ex- 
tension as  slave  States  beyond  the  Mississippi 
The  compromise,  which  was  then  in  full  pro- 
gress, and  established  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  cut  off  the  slave  States  from  all  terri- 
tory north  and  west  of  Missouri,  and  south  of 
thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude : 
the  treaty  of  1819  ceded  nearly  all  south  of  that 
degree,  comprehending  not  only  all  Texas,  but 
a  large  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  on 
the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas,  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  brought  a  non-slaveholding  empire 
to  the  confines  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas :  the 
permanent  appropriation  of  the  rest  of  the  terri- 
tory for  the  abode  of  civilized  Indians  swept  the 
little  slaveholding  territory  west  of  Arkansas 
and  lying  between  the  compromise  line  and  the 
cession  line ;  and  left  the  slave  States  without 
one  inch  of  ground  for  their  future  growth. 
Nothing  was  left.    Even  the  then  territoiy  of 
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Arkansas  was  encroached  upon.  A  breadth  of 
,^rtj  miles  wide,  and  three  hundred  long  was 
cut  off  from  her,  and  given  to  the  Cherokees ; 
and  there  was  not  as  much  slave  territory  left 
west  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  dovo  could  have 
rested  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon.  It  was  not 
merely  a  curtailment,  but  a  total  extinction  of 
slavcliolding  territory ;  and  done  at  a  time  when 
the  Missouri  controversy  was  raging,  and  every 
effort  made  by  Northern  abolitionists  to  stop 
the  growth  of  slave  States.* 

I  come  now  to  the  direct  proofs  of  tho  sena- 
tor's autljorship  of  the  war;  and  begin  with 
tho  year  1830,  and  with  the  month  of  May  of 
that  year,  and  with  the  27th  day  of  that  month, 
and  with  tho  first  rumors  of  tho  victory  of  San 
Jacinto.  Tho  Congress  of  tho  United  States  was 
then  in  session :  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
was  then  a  member  of  this  body ;  and,  without 
even  waiting  for  the  official  confirmation  of  that 
great  event,  he  proposed  at  onco  the  immediate 
recognition  of  tho  independence  of  Texas,  and 
her  immediate  admission  into  this  Union.  He 
put  tho  two  propositions  together — recognition 
and  admission :  and  allowed  us  no  further  time 
for  tho  double  vote  than  tho  few  days  which 
were  to  intervene  before  the  official  intelligence 
of  the  victory  should  arrive.  Here  are  some 
extracts  from  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  and 
which  verify  what  I  say,  and  show  that  he  was 
then  ready  to  plunge  the  coimtry  into  tho  Texian 
war  with  Mexico,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  its  treaties,  its  commerce,  its  duties,  or  its 
character. 
(The  extracts.) 

Here,  then,  is  the  proof  of  the  fact  that,  ten 
years  ago,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation 
with  Mexico,  or  any  request  from  Texas— with- 
out the  least  notice  to  the  American  people,  or 
time  for  deliberation  among  ourselves,  or  any 
regard  to  existing  commerce — ^he  was  for  plung- 
ing us  into  instant  war  with  Mexico.  I  say,  in- 
stant war ;  for  Mexico  and  Texas  wore  then  in 
open  war;  and  to  incorporate  Texas,  was  to  in- 

*  At  the  presidential  election  of  1824,  tbe  Northern  States 
voted  pretty  much  In  a  body  for  Mr.  Calboan,  as  VIce-Fresl- 
lent,  giving  him  near  the  same  vote  which  they  gave  Mr. 
Adams  for  Preeident.    Thus : 

for  3fr,  Adam*.  For  3lv.  CaUtoun, 
.  .  8  .  .  .  T 
.  .  18  ...  16 
.  .  4  ...  8 
.  .  T  .  .  .  T 
.       .       26      ...       29 
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corporate  the  war  at  the  same  time.    All  thia 
tho  senator  was  then  for,  immediately  after  his 
own  gratuitous  cession  of  Texas,  and  long  be- 
fore tho  invention  of  the  London  abolition  plot 
came  so  opportunely  to  his  aid.    Promptness 
and  unanimity  were  then  his  watchwords.    Im- 
mediate action — action  before  Congress  adjourn- 
ed— was  his  'lemand.    No  delay.    Delays  wer« 
dangerous.    "VTo  must  vote,  and  vote  unani- 
mously, and  promptly.    I  well  remember  the 
senator's  look  and  attitude  on  that  occasion— 
the  fixedness  of  his  look,  and  the  magistcriallty 
of  his  attitude.    It  was  such  as  he  often  favors 
us  with,  especially  when  ho  is  in  a  "  crisis,"  and 
brings  forward  something  which  ought  to  be 
instantly  and  unanimously  rejected — as  when 
he  brought  in  his  string  of  abstractions  on 
Thursday  last.    So  \i  was  in  1836 — prompt  and 
unanimous  action,  and  a  look  to  put  down  oppo- 
sition.   But  the  Senate  was  not  looked  down  in 
1836.    They  promptly  and  unanimously  refused 
the  senator's  motion !  and  the  crisis  and  the  dan- 
ger— good-natured    rouIs  ! — immediately  post- 
poned themselves  until  wanted  for  another  occa- 
sion. 

The  peace  of  the  country  was  then  saved; 
but  it  was  a  respite  only ;  and  the  speech  of  tha 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  brief  as  it  was,  be- 
comes momentous  as  foreshadowing  every  thing 
that  has  subsequently  token  place  in  relation  to 
the  admission  of  Texas.  In  this  brief  speech 
we  have  the  shadows  of  all  future  movements, 
coming  in  pr^ocession — ^in  advance  of  the  events. 
In  tho  significant  intimation,  qualified  with  the 

if "  the  Texiana  prudently  managed  their 

affairs,  they  {the  Senate)  might  soon  be  called 
upon  to  decide  the  question  of  admission.'"  In 
that  pregnant  and  qualified  intimation,  there 
was  a  visible  doubt  that  the  Texians  might  not 
be  prudent  enough  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  might  require  help ;  and  also  a  visible  feel- 
ing of  that  paternal  guardianship  which  after- 
wai'd  assumed  the  management  of  their  affairs 
for  them.  In  the  admonitions  to  unanimity, 
there  was  that  denunciation  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  which  afterwards  displayed  itself  in 
the  ferocious  hunting  down  of  all  who  opposed 
the  Texas  treaty.  In  the  reference  to  southexr! 
slavery,  and  annoyance  to  slave  property  fri  ?ii 
Texas,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  "  self-defence  " 
letter,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  the  abolition  plot 
of  John  Andrews,  Ashbel  Smith,  Lord  Aber- 
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deen — I  bog  pardon  of  Lord  Aberdeen  for  nam- 
ing }um  in  such  a  connection — and  the  World's 
Convention,  with  which  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the 
United  States  were  mystified  and  bamboozled 
in  April,  1844..  And,  in  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  and  navigating  States  of  the 
north  and  east,  as  connected  with  Texas  admis- 
sion, we  have  the  text  of  all  the  communica- 
tions to  the  agent,  Murphy,  and  of  all  the  let- 
ters and  speeches  to  which  the  Texas  question, 
seven  years  afterwards,  gave  rise.  We  have  all 
these  subsequent  events  hero  shadowed  forth. 
And  now,  the  wonder  is,  why  all  these  things 
were  not  foreseen  a  little  while  before,  when 
Texas  was  being  ceded  to  a  non-slavehoiding 
ei  ^  ire  ?  and  why,  after  being  so  imminent  and 
deadly  in  May,  183G,  all  these  dangers  suddenly 
went  to  sleep,  and  never  waked  up  again  until 
1844  ?  These  are  wonders ;  but  let  us  not  an- 
ticipate questions,  and  let  us  proceed  with  the 
narrative. 

The  Congress  of  1836  would  not  admit  Texas. 
Tlie  senator  from  South  Carolina  became  pa- 
tient :  the  Texas  question  went  to  sleep ;  and 
for  seven  good  years  it  made  no  distuibancc. 
It  then  woke  up,  and  with  a  suddenness  and 
violence  proportioned  to  its  long  repose.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  then  President :  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  potent  under  his  adminis- 
tration, and  soon  became  his  Secretary  of  State. 
All  the  springs  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy  were 
immediately  set  in  motion  to  resuscitate  the 
Texas  question,  and  to  re-invest  it  with  all  the 
dangers  and  alarms  which  it  had  worn  in  1830. 
Passing  over  all '  dangers  of  annoyance  from 
Texas  as  possibly  non-slavoholding,  foi-eseen 
by  the  senator  in  1830,  and  not  foreseen  by  him 
in  1819,  with  all  the  need  for  guardianship  then 
foreshadowed,  and  all  the  arguments  then  sug- 
gested :  all  these  immediately  developed  them- 
selves, and  intriguing  agents  traversed  earth 
and  sea,  from  Washington  to  Texa.s,  and  from 
London  to  Mexico : — passing  over  all  this,  as 
belonging  to  a  class  of  evidence,  not  now  to  be 
I'scd,  I  come  at  once  to  the  letter  of  the  17th 
of  January,  from  the  Texian  minister  to  Mr. 
Cpshur,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  ;  and 
the  answer  to  that  letter  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  of 
April  11th  of  the  same  year.  Thej' are  both 
vital  in  this  case ;  and  the  first  is  in  these  words : 

(The  letter.) 

This  letter  reveals  the  true  state  of  the  Texian 


question  in  January,  1844,  and  the  conduct  of 
all  parties  m  relation  to  it.  It  presents  Texas 
and  Mexico,  weary  of  the  war,  reposing  under 
an  armistice,  and  treating  for  peace;  Great 
Britain  and  France  acting  the  noble  part  of  me- 
diators, and  endeavoring  to  make  peace:  our 
own  government  secretly  intriguing  for  annex- 
ation, acting  the  wicked  part  of  mischief-makers 
and  trying  to  renew  the  war ;  and  the  issue  of 
its  machinations  to  be  unsuccessful  unless  the 
United  States  should  be  involved  in  the  re- 
newed hostilities.  That  was  the  question ;  and 
the  letter  openly  puts  it  to  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  answer  to  that  question, 
in  my  opinion,  should  have  been,  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  did  not  know  of  the 
armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations  at  the  time 
that  he  proposed  to  Texas  to  do  an  act  which 
would  bo  a  perfidious  violation  of  those  sacred 
engagements,  and  bring  upon  herself  the  scourge 
of  renewed  invasion  and  the  stigma  of  perfidy 
— that  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  proposal 
for  the  whole  round  world,  if  he  had  known  of 
the  armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations — that 
he  wished  success  to  the  peace-makers,  both  for 
the  sake  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  because 
Texas  could  then  come  into  the  Union  without 
the  least  interruption  to  our  friendly,  commer- 
cial, and  social  relations  with  our  sister  republic 
of  Mexico ;  and  that,  as  to  secretly  lending  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  to  Texas 
to  fight  Mexico  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
her,  it  would  be  a  crime  against  God,  and  man, 
and  our  own  constitution,  for  which  heads 
might  be  brought  to  the  block,  if  presidents 
and  their  secretaries,  like  constitutional  kings 
and  ministers,  should  bo  held  capitally  respon- 
sible for  capital  crimes.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
should  have  been  the  answer. 

Mr.  Nelson  refused  to  lend  tlie  army  and 
navy,  because  to  do  so  was  to  violate  our  own 
constitution.  This  is  very  constitutional  and 
proper  language:  and  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
versed, there  would  have  been  no  -.lar  with 
Mexico.  But  it  was  reversed.  Soon  after  it 
was  written,  tfio  present  senator  from  South 
Carolina  took  the  chair  of  the  Di'i)ftrlmont  of 
State.  Mr.  Pinckney  Henderson,  whom  Mr. 
Murphy  mentions  as  coming  on  with  full  pow- 
ers, on  the  faith  of  tlio  pledge  he  liiul  given,  ar- 
rived also,  and  found  that  pledge  entirely  can- 
celled by  Mr.  Tyler's  answer  through  Mr.  Nd- 
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Bon  J  and  he  utterly  refused  to  treat.  The  new 
secretary  was  in  a  strait ;  for  time  was  short, 
and  Texas  must  be  had ;  and  Messrs.  Hender- 
son and  Van  Zandt  would  not  even  begin  to 
treat  without  a  renewal  of  the  pledge  given  by 
Mr.  Murphy.  That  had  been  cancelled  in  writ- 
ing, and  the  cancellation  had  gone  to  Texas,  and 
had  been  made  on  high  constitutional  ground. 
The  new  secretary  was  profuse  of  verbal  assur- 
ances, and  even  permitted  the  ministers  to  take 
down  his  words  in  writing,  and  read  them  over 
to  him,  as  was  shpwn  by  the  senator  from 
Texas  (General  Houston)  vhen  ho  sjwke  on 
this  subject  on  Thursday  last.  But  verbal  as- 
surances, or  memoranda  of  conversations,  would 
not  do.  The  instructions  under  which  the  min- 
isters acted  required  the  pledge  to  bo  in  writing, 
and  properly  signed.  The  then  President,  pre- 
sent senator  from  Texas,  v/ho  had  been  a  law- 
yer in  Tennessee  before  i.e  went  to  Texas, 
seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  case  under  the 
statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries — a  sixth  case 
added  to  the  five  enumerated  in  that  statute — 
in  which  the  promise  is  not  valid,  unless  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  to 
be  charged  therewith,  or  by  some  other  person 
duly  authorized  by  him  to  sign  for  him.  The 
firmness  of  the  Texian  ministers,  under  the  in- 
structions of  President  Houston,  prevailed; 
and  at  last,  and  after  long  delay,  the  secretary 
wrote,  and  signed  the  plidge  which  Murphy 
had  given,  and  in  all  the  amplitude  of  his  origi- 
ual  promise. 

The  promise  was  clear  ana  explicit  to  lend 
t'-,e  army  and  navy  to  the  President  of  Texas, 
to  fight  tlie  Mexicans  while  they  were  at  peace 
with  us.  That  was  ''Ho  point — at  peace  with 
us.  Mr.  Calhoun's  assumpsit  was  clear  and 
explicit  to  that  point ;  for  the  cises  in  which 
they  were  to  fight  were  to  bo  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  conse- 
quently before  Texas  .should  be  ir  our  Union, 
and  could  bo  constitutionally  defended  as  a 
part  of  it.  And,  that  no  circumstance  of  con- 
tradiction or  folly  should  bo  wanting  to  crown 
this  plot  of  crime  and  imbecility,  it  so  happened 
tiiat  on  the  sumo  day  that  our  new  secretary 
liere  was  giving  his  written  assumpsit  to  lend 
the  army  and  navy  to  fight  Jlexico  while  wo 
were  at  peace  with  her,  the  agent  Murphy  was 
communicating  to  the  Tcxiau  government,  in 


Texas,  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Tyler,  through  Mr. 
Nelson,  to  do  so,  because  of  its  unconstitution- 
ality. 

In  conformity  with  the  secretary's  letter  of 
April  11th,  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  immediately  sent  to  the  frontiers  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  coast  of  Mexico.  The  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  his  colloquy  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Texas  (General  Houston),  on  Thurs- 
day last,  seemed  anxious  to  have  it  understood 
that  these  land  and  naval  forces  were  not  to  re- 
pel invasions,  but  only  t^  report  them  to  our 
government,  for  its  report  to  Congress.  The 
paper  read  by  the  senator  from  Texas,  consist- 
ing of  our  secretary's  words,  taken  down  in  his 
presence,  and  read  over  to  him  for  his  correc- 
tion by  the  Texian  ministers,  estabUshes  the 
contrary ,  and  shows  that  the  repulse  of  the  in- 
vasion was  in  the  mean  time  to  be  made.  And 
in  fact,  any  other  course  would  have  been  a 
fraud  upon  the  promise.  For,  if  the  invasion 
had  to  be  made  known  at  Washington,  and  the 
sense  of  Congress  taken  on  the  question  of  re- 
pelling it,  certainly,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mis- 
chief would  have  been  done — the  invasion  would 
have  been  made  ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  consist- 
ent with  himself,  the  President  in  the  mean 
time  was  bound  to  repel  the  invasion,  without 
waiting  to  hear  what  Congress  would  say  about 
it.  And  this  is  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
two  messages  to  the  Senate,  of  the  15th  and 
31st  of  May,  doubtless  written  by  his  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  and  both  avowing  and  justifying  his 
intention  to  fight  Mexico,  in  case  of  invasion, 
while  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  depending, 
without  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress. 

(The  message.) 

Here  are  the  avowals  of  the  fact,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it — that  honor  required  us  to  fight  for 
Texas,  if  we  intrigued  her  into  a  war.  I  admit 
that  would  bo  a  good  reason  between  indi- 
viduals, and  in  a  case  where  a  big  bully  should 
involve  a  little  fellow  in  the  fight  agaiu  after  he 
had  got  himself  parted  ;  but  not  so  between  na- 
tions, and  under  our  constitution.  The  en- 
gagement to  fight  Mexico  for  Texas,  while  we 
were  at  peace  with  Mexico,  was  to  make  war 
with  Mexico ! — a  piece  of  business  which  be- 
longed to  the  Congress,  and  which  should  have 
been  referred  to  them  !  and  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  concealed  ft-om  them,  though  in  ses« 
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sion,  and  present !  and  the  fact  only  found  out 
after  the  troops  had  marched,  and  then  by  dint 
of  calls  from  the  Senate, 

The  proof  is  complete  tliat  the  loan  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  was  to  fight  Mexico  while 
we  were  at  peace  with  her !  and  this  becomes  a 
great  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  war. 
Without  this  pledge  given  by  our  Secretary  of 
State — without  his  reversal  of  jNIr.  Tyler's  first 
decision — there  could  have  been  no  war ! 
Texas  and  Mexico  would  have  made  peace,  and 
then  annexation  would  have  followed  of  itself. 
The  victor  of  San  Jacinto,  who  had  gone  forth 
and  recovered  by  the  sword,  and  erected  into  a 
new  republic  the  beautiful  domain  given  away 
by  our  secretary  in  1819,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Texas  government,  and  was  successfully  and 
honorably  conducting  his  country  to  peaoe  and 
acknowledged  independence.  If  let  alone,  he 
would  have  accomplished  his  object ;  for  he  had 
already  surmounted  the  great  diflBculty  of  the 
first  step — the  armistice  and  the  commence- 
ment of  peace  negotiations ;  and  under  the 
powerful  mediation  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  establishment  of  peace  was  certain. 
A  heavenly  benediction  rests  upon  the  labors 
of  the  peacemaker ;  and  what  is  blessed  of  God 
must  succeed.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  any  man — and  least  of  all,  in  tlie 
mouth  of  the  mischief-maker — to  say  that  the 
peaceful  mediation  would  not  have  succeeded. 
It  was  the  part  of  all  men  to  have  aided,  and 
wished,  and  hoped  for  success  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  our  secretary's  'jttor  of  April  lltli, 
authentic  facts  warrant  the  assertion  tliat  Texas 
and  Mexico  would  have  made  peace  in  the 
spring  of  1844.  Then  Texas  would  have  come 
into  this  Union  as  naturally,  and  as  easily,  and 
with  as  little  ofTonce  to  any  body,  as  Eve  went 
into  Adam's  bosom  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Tliere  would  have  been  no  more  need  for  in- 
triguing politicians  to  get  her  in,  by  plots  and 
tricks,  than  there  was  for  some  old  hag  of  a 
match-making  beldame,  witli  her  arts  and  al- 
lurements, her  philters  and  her  potions,  to  get 
Eve  into  Adam's  bosom.  And  thus,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  peace  negotiations  becomes  the 
great  turning  point  of  the  jjroblcm  of  the  Mexi- 
can war. 

The  pledge  of  the  11th  of  April  being  signed, 
the  treaty  was  signed,  and  being  commimicated 
to  the  Senate,  it  was  rejected :   and  the  great 


reason  for  the  rejection  was  that  the  ratificatiol 
of  the  treaty  would  have  been  war  with  Mexi- 
co !  an  act  which  the  President  and  Senate  to- 
gether I.  •  more  than  President  Tyler  and  hie 
Secrt  y  of  State  together,  had  the  power  to 
make. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed,  and  in 
signing  it  the  secretary  knew  that  he  had  made 
war  with  Mexico.  No  less  than  three  formal 
notices  were  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State, 
in  which  the  Mexican  government  solemnly  de- 
clared that  it  would  consider  annexation  as 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  it  was 
in  allusion  to  these  notices  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  notification  to  Mexico  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  said  it  had  been  signed 

IN  FULL  VIEW  OF  ALL  POSSIBLE  CONSEQUENCES  ! 

meaning  war  as  the  consequence !    At  the  same 
time,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word ;  he  sent 
ofi"  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  President 
Houston,  nnd  made  him  the  judge  of  the  emer- 
gencies and  exigencies  in  which  they  were  to 
fight.    This  authority  to  the  President  of  Tu.vas 
was  continued  in  full  force  until  after  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  then  only  modified  by 
placing  the  American  diplomatic  agent  in  Texas 
between  President  Houston  and  the  naval  and 
military  commanders,  and  making  him  the  me- 
dium of  conmiunication  betweeii  a  foreign  Pres- 
ident and  our  forces  ;  but  the  forces  themselves 
were  not  withdrawn.    They  remained  on  the 
Texian  and  Mexican  frontier,  waiting  for  the 
exigencies  and  emergencies  m  which  they  were 
to  fight.     During  all  that  Time  a  foreign  Presi- 
dent wiis  commander-in-chief  of  a  large  detach- 
ment of  the   ariiiy  and  navy   of  the   United 
States.     "Without  a  law  of  Congress — without 
a  nomination  from  the   President  and  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate — without  citizensliip— 
without  the  knowledge  of  tlio  American  jjeople 
— he  was  president-general  of  our  land  and  sea 
forces,  made  so  by  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, with  authority  to  fight  them  against  Mex- 
ico with  whom  we  were  at  peace — an  oflico  and 
authority  ratiier  above  that  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral ! — and  we  are  indebted  to  the  forbearance 
and  prudence  of  President  Houston  for  not  in- 
curring the  wai"  in  1844,  whicli  fell  upon  us  in 
1840.    This  is  a  point — this  secret  and  lawless 
appointment  of  this  president-general  to  make 
war  upon  Mexico,  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
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her — on  which  I  should  like  to  hear  a  conBtita> 
tional  argument  from  tho  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  showing  it  to  be  constitutional  and 
proper,  and  that  of  the  proposed  lieutenant- 
general  unconstitutional  and  improper ;  and 
upon  which  ho  has  erected  himself  into  the 
foreman  of  the  grand-jury  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people,  and  pronounced  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict for  them  before  he  had  time  to  hear  from 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  them. 

Tho  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate }  but 
so  apprehensive  was  the  senator  of  immediate 
war,  that,  besides  keeping  the  detachments  of 
the  army  and  navy  at  their  posts,  a  mesticnger 
was  despatched  with  a  deprecatory  letter  to 
Mexico,  and  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
(ten  millions  of  dollars)  to  purchase  peace  from 
her,  by  inducinj;,  her  to  treat  for  a  boundary 
which  would  leave  Texas  within  our  limits. 
This  was  report :  and  I  would  not  mention  it, 
if  the  senator  was  not  present  to  contradict  it. 
if  not  correct.  Report  at  the  time  said  from 
five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars :  from  one  of  Jlr. 
Shannon's  letters,  we  may  set  it  down  at  ten 
millions.  Be  it  either  sum,  it  will  show  that 
the  senator  was  then  secretly  willing  to  pay  an 
immense  sum  to  pacify  Mexico,  although  ho  now 
declares  that  he  does  not  know  how  he  will 
vote  in  relation  to  the  three  millions  responsi- 
bly asked  by  Mr.  Polk. 

The  secretary  knew  that  he  had  made  war 
with  Mexico — that  in  accepting  tlio  gage  three 
linies  laid  down,  he  had  joined  an  issue  which 
that  compound  of  Celtic  and  Roman  blood, 
calleti  Spanish,  would  redeem.  1  knew  it,  and 
said  it  on  this  floor,  in  secret  session — for  J  did 
not  then  choose  to  sfiy  it  in  public — that  if 
there  was  but  one  man  of  that  blood  in  all 
Jlexico,  and  he  no  bigger  than  General  Tom 
Thumb,  he  would  fight.  Senators  will  recollect 
it.    [Mr.  Mangum  nodded  nsscnt.j 

I  now  come  to  tho  last  act  in  this  tragedy  of 
errors — tho  alternative  resolutions  adopted  by 
Congrcfcp  in  the  last  days  of  the  sCvSsion  of  1844 
-'45,  and  in  the  last  moments  of  Jlr.  Tyler's 
administnition.  A  resolve,  single  and  absolute, 
for  tho  admifsion  of  Texas  sis  a  State  of  this 
Union,  liad  been  made  by  tho  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  it  came  to  thie  body ;  and  an  alter- 
native resolution  was  added,  subject  to  tho 
choice  of  the  I'rcsident,  authorizing  negotia- 
tions for  the,  admission,  and  nppropriatuig  one 


hundred  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  these  negotiations.  A  senator  from 
North  Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this 
body,  but  who  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  sit- 
ting near  me  (Mr.  Haywood),  knows  all  about 
that  alternati'-e  resolution;  and  his  country 
owes  him  good  thanks  for  his  labors  about  it. 
It  was  considered  by  every  body,  that  the 
choice  between  these  resolutions  belonged  to 
the  new  President,  who  had  been  elected  with 
a  special  view  to  the  admission  of  Texas,  and 
who  was  already  in  the  city,  awaiting  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  March  to  enter  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  his  dutit» ;  and  upon  whose  adminis- 
tration all  the  evils  oi'  a  mistake  in  the  choice 
of  these  resolutions  were  to  fall.  We  all  ex- 
pected the  question  to  be  left  open  to  the  new 
President ;  and  so  strong  was  that  expectation, 
and  so  strong  the  feeling  against  the  decency  or 
propriety  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
piring administration,  to  snatch  this  choice  out 
of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk,  that,  on  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  possibility  of  such  a  proceeding, 
in  a  debate  on  this  floor,  a  senator  standing  in 
the  relation  personally,  and  poUtically,  and  lo- 
cally to  feel  for  the  honor  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  declared  they  would  not  have  the  au- 
dacfty  to  do  it.  Audacity  was  his  word :  and 
that  was  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  of  honor 
.and  patriotism,  no  longer  a  member  of  this 
body,  but  wlio  has  the  respect  and  best  wishes 
of  all  who  ever  knew  him.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
McDuflie,  and  quote  his  words  as  heard  at  the 
time,  and  as  since  printed  and  published  by 
others.  i\Ir.  JIcDuffie  was  mistaken!  They 
did  have  the  audacity !  They  did  do  it,  or 
rather,  he  did  it  (looking  at  Mr.  Calhoun) ;  for 
it  is  incontestable  that  Mr.  Tyler  ^as  nothing, 
in  any  thing  that  related  to  the  Texas  question, 
from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  last  Secreta- 
ry of  State.  His  last  act,  in  relation  to  Texas, 
was  the  answer  which  Mr.  Nelson  gave  for  him 
through  the  agent.  Murphy,  denying  his  rfght 
to  lend  our  forces  to  tho  President  of  Texas  to 
fight  the  Mexicans  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
them :  the  reversal  of  that  answer  by  his  new 
Becrct4\ry  wa.s  the  extinction  of  his  power  over 
tho  Texas  question.  He,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  the  present  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  whom  I  address  myself,  did  it.  On  Sunday, 
tho  second  day  of  JIarch— that  day  which  pre- 
ceded tho  last  day  of  his  authority — and  on  that 
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day,  sacred  to  peace — the  council  sat  that  acted 
on  the  resolutions — and  in  the  darkness  of  a 
night  howling  with  the  storm,  and  battling  with 
the  elements,  as  if  Heaven  warred  upon  the 
audacious  act  (for  well  do  I  remember  it),  Ihe 
fatal  messenger  was  sent  off  which  carried  the 
selected  resolution  to  Texas.  The  exit  of  the 
secretary  from  office,  and  Ihe  start  of  the  mes- 
senger from  Washington,  wero  coetaneous — 
twin  acts — which  come  together,  and  will  be 
remembered  together.  The  act  was  then  done : 
Texas  was  admitted :  all  the  consequences  of 
admission  were  incurred — and  especially  that 
consequence  which  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  had  de- 
nounced, and  which  our  secretary  had  accepted 
— WAR.  The  state  of  war  was  established — 
the  statu-  belli  was  created — and  that  by  the 
operation  of  our  own  constitution,  as  well  as 
by  Uie  final  declaration  of  Mexico :  for  Texas 
then  being  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  war 
with  her  extended  to  the  whole  Union;  and 
the  duty  of  protecting  her,  devolved  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  selection 
of  flic  absolute  resolution  exhausted  our  action : 
the  alternativo  resolution  for  negotiation  was 
defunct :  the  only  mode  of  admission  was  tlio 
absolute  one,  and  it  made  war.  The  w  ^r  was 
made  to  Mr.  Polk's  hands :  his  administration 
came  into  existence  with  the  war  upon  its 
hands,  and  under  the  constitutional  duty  to 
protect  Texas  at  the  expense  of  war  with  Mex- 
ico :  and  to  that  point,  all  events  rapidly  tended. 
The  Mexican  minister.  General  Almonte,  wlio 
liad  returned  to  Washington  city  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  demanded 
his  passports,  arid  left  the  United  States.  The 
land  forces  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  Sa- 
bine, wero  further  advanced  to  Corpus  Christi ; 
the  Mexican  troops  moved  towards  the  Ilio 
Grande  :  the  fleet  which  remained  at  Vera 
Cruz,  continued  tlierc :  commerce  died  out : 
the  citizens  of  each  country  left  the  other,  as 
far  as  they  could:  angry  denunciations  filled 
the  press  of  each  country :  and  when  a  minister 
was  sent  from  the  United  States,  his  reception 
was  refused.  The  state  of  war  existed  legally : 
all  the  circumstances  of  war,  except  the  single 
circumstance  of  bloodshed,  existed  at  tho  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Polk  ;  and  tho  t\vo  countries,  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States,  stood  in  a  relation  to 
each  other  impossible  to  bo  continued.  The 
march  upon  tlic  Kio  Grande  brought  on  the 


conflict — made  the  collision  of  arms — but  not 
the  war.  The  .rar  was  prepared,  organized, 
established  by  he  Secretary  of  State,  before  he 
left  the  depa  '  ment.  It  wa.s  his  legacy  to  the 
democrai-y,  and  :•  the  Polk  administration — his 
last  gitt  to  them,  in  the  moment  of  taking  a 
long  farewell.  And  now  he  sets  up  for  a  man 
of  peace,  and  throws  .".11  the  blame  of  war  upou 
Mr.  Polk,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  it. 

Cicero  says  that  Antony,  flying  from  Rome 
to  the  camp  of  Cffisar  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was 
the  cause  of  the  civil  war  which  followed — as 
much  so  as  Helen  was  of  the  Trojan  war.     Ut 
Helena  Trojanis.  sic  iste  huic  reipuhlica  cau- 
sa belli — causa  pestis  atque  exitii  fuit.     lie 
says  that  that  flight  put  an  end  to  all  chance 
of  accommodation  ;  closed  the  door  to  all  con- 
ciliation ;  broke  up  the  plans  of  all  peaceable 
men ;  and  by  inducing  Coisar  to  break  up  his 
camp  in  Gaul,  and  march  across  tho  Rubicon, 
it  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  Italy.    In  like 
manner,  I  say  that  the  flight  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger from  this  capital  on  the  Sunday  night 
before  the  3d  of  JIarch,  despatched  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  in  tho  expiring  monient  cf 
his  power,  and  bearing  his  fatal  choice  to  the 
cai)ital  of  Texas,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
war  with  Mexico  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
Like  the  flight  of  Antony,  it  broke  up  the  plans 
of  all  peaceable  men,  slammed  tho  door  upon 
negotiations,  put  an  end  to  all  chance  for  accom- 
modation, broke  up  the  camp  on  iho  Sabine, 
sent  the  troops  towards  Mexico,  and  lit  up  the 
war.    Like  Antony  and  Helen,  he  made  tho 
war;  unlike  Antony,  he  docs  not  stand  toit; 
but,  copying  rather  the  conduct  of  tlie  para- 
mour of  Helen,  lie  flies  from  tlie  conflict  lie  Las 
provoked  !  and,  worse  tlian  Paris,  he  endeavors 
to  draw  along  with  him,  in  his  own  uuliap]))- 
flight,  the  whole  American  host.     Paris  llwl 
alone  at  the  sight  of  Jleuclaus :   tho  senator 
from  South  Cai-olina  urges  us  all  to  fly  at  the 
fight  of  Santa  Anna.     And,  it  may  Ix,  that 
worse  than  Paris  again,  lie  may  refuse  to  re- 
turn to  tho  field.    Paris  went  back  under  tho 
keen  reproacli  of  Hector,  and  tried  to  fight : 

"  For  tlise  tlio  eolillcr  bleeils,  do  nmlron  mourns, 
And  wasteful  war  In  uU  Its  ftiry  burnsi" 

Stung  with  this  just  and  keen  rebuke — this 
viviil  i)icture  of  tho  ruin  ho  had  niado— I'aria 
returned  to  the  field,  and  tried  to  flght :  am 
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now,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  can  do  the  same,  on  the 
vif^w  of  tho  ruin  which  he  has  made :  and,  if 
not,  whether  ho  caimot,  at  least,  cease  to  ob- 
struct tho  irms  of  others — cease  to  labor  to  in- 
vol'o  the  whole  army  in  his  own  unmanly  re- 
tre-it. 

T'pon  the  evidence  now  given,  drawn  from 
Iiis  public  official  acts  alone,  he  stands  the  un- 
disputed author  and  architect  of  that  calamity. 
History  will  so  write  him  down.  Inexorable 
History,  with  her  pen  of  iron  and  tablets  of 
brass,  will  so  write  him  down  :  and  two  thou- 
sand years  hence,  and  three  thousand  j'cars 
hence,  the  boy  at  his  lesson  shall  learn  it  in 
the  book,  that  as  Helen  was  tlic  cause  of  the 
Trojan,  and  Antony  tho  cause  of  the  Roman 
civil  war,  and  Lord  North  made  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  just  so  certainly  is  John  C.  Cal- 
houn the  author  of  the  present  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

He  now  sets  up  for  the  character  of  pacifica- 
tor— with  what  justice,  let  the  fi.rther  fact  pro- 
claim  which  I  now  expose.  Three  hundred 
newspa[K'rs,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  in  the  pay 
of  the  administration  and  Dt^partmeiit  of  State, 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  Pepartmcnt  of 
State,  and  pursued  as  traitors  to  the  Unitwl 
States  all  who  were  for  tlie  peaceable  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  by  settling  the  boundary  line  of 
Texas  with  Mexico  simultam  ously  with  the  an- 
nexation. Here  is  the  instruction  under  which 
the  three  liundred  acted :  *" 

"  As  the  conductor  of  the  official  irnirn.il  here, 
ho  has  requested  me  to  answer  it  (your  letter), 
which  request  I  comply  with  readily.  With 
regard  to  the  courre  of  your  paper,  you  can 
take  tho  tone  of  the  adniinisti  ation  from  the 
*  *  ♦  ♦  .  I  think  howevtr.  and  would 
recommend  that  you  would  confine  yourself  to 
attacks  upon  Benton,  showinj^  ihat  he  has  allied 
himself  with  the  whigs  on  the  Texas  question. 
Quote  Jack.^on's  letter  on  Texas,  where  he  de- 
nounces all  tliose  as  traitors  U>  the  country  m)vi 
OM)ose  tho  tnaty.  Apply  it  to  Benton.  V*n- 
claifn  that  Benton,  by  attacking  Mr.  Tylyr  tui  ( 
his  friends,  and  driving  them  from  lb/'  party,  is 
aidinjc  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay ;  snd  cliAri;**  bim 
witli  doing  this  to  defeat  Mr.  \'<A\i,  ana  i#««r« 
himself  the  succession  in  1848  ;  ami  (Mm  O&t 
full  justice  be  done  to  the  acts  and  WiMivef  o/ 
John  Tyler  by  the  leaders.  H«#p  ii^n  these 
strings.  Po  not  propos*'  the  uniou  ;  'it  is  the 
businei-s  of  tlie  democrats  V>  do  this,  and  ar- 
range it  to  our  perfect  satiofactiou.'    /  '/ml^ 


here  from  our  leading  friend  at  the  South, 
Such  is  the  course  which  I  recommend,  and 
which  you  can  pursue  or  not,  according  to  your 
real  attachment  to  the  administration.  Look 
out  for  my  leader  of  to-morrow  as  an  indicator, 
and  regard  this  letter  as  of  the  most  stiict  and 
inviolate  confidence  of  character." 

I  make  no  comment  on  this  letter,  nor  read 
tho  other  parts  of  it :  a  time  will  come  for  that. 
It  is  an  original,  and  will  keep,  and  will  prove 
itself.  I  merely  read  a  paragraph  now,  to  show 
with  what  justice  the  person  who  was  in  the 
Department  of  State  when  these  thnje  hundred 
ncwspaiiers  in  its  pay  were  thus  attackm^  the 
men  of  peace,  now  sets  up  for  the  character  of 
pacificator  I 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Does  he  intend  to  say  that  I 
ever  wrote  such  a  letter  1 

Mr.  Benton.    I  read  it.    I  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  never  wrote  such  a  letter 
as  that ! 

Mr.  Benton.    I  have  not  said  so. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  I  never  exercised  the  slightest  influence 
Oi  r  that  paper.  I  never  had  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  it.  I  never  was  a  subscriber  to  it, 
and  I  very  rarely  read  it. 

Mr.  Benton.  It  was  the  work  of  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  administration,  not  John  Jones, 
not  the  Madisonian  ;  and  the  instruction  wa« 
followed  by  three  hundred  newspapers  in  tke 
pay  of  tho  Department  of  State. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  proposed  to  say, 
at  this  time,  in  relation  to  tho  authorship  of  this 
war.  I  confine  myself  to  the  official  words  and 
acts  <A  the  senator,  and  rely  upon  them  to  show 
that  he,  ari/l  not  Mr.  Polk,  is  the  author  of  this 
calamity.  But.  wliilo  thus  presenting  him  as 
tho  author  of  i\v  .  iir,  I  do  not  believe  that  war 
was  his  object,  but  only  an  incident  to  his  object ; 
and  that  all  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  ri'fers  itself  to  tho  periods  of  our 
presidential  elections,  and  to  some  connection 
with  thos<>  elections,  and  explains  his  activity 
an''  in.vtivity  on  those  occasions.  Thus,  in 
May,  18IU),  wlien  he  was  in  such  hot  and  violent 
ha-ste  foi  immediate  ndmission,  tho  election  of 
that  yoar  was  impending,  and  Mr.  Van  Buron 
Ihe  der^ocratic  candidate  j  and  if  the  Texas 
qt'estion  could  then  have  been  brought  up,  he 
might  have  been  shoved  aside  just  as  easily  as 
be  was  uftewtards,  in  1^44.    This  may  explain 
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his  activity  in  1836.  In  1840,  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  a  sort  of  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Van  Burcn,  and  might  have  thought  that  one 
good  turn  deserves  another;  and  so  nothing 
«va8  said  about  Texas  at  that  election — danger- 
ous as  was  the  least  delay  four  years  before ; 
and  this  may  explain  the  inactivity  of  1840. 
The  election  of  1844  waa  coming  on,  and  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  was  on  the  turf 
himself;  and  then  the  Texas  questinn,  with  all 
its  dangers  and  alarms,  which  had  so  ai  commo- 
datingly  postponed  themselves  for  seven  good 
years,  suddenly  woke  up ;  and  with  an  activity 
and  vigor  proportioned  to  its  long  repose.  In- 
stant admission,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  renewing  hostilities  between  Mexico 
and  Texas,  and  involving  the  United  States  in 
them,  became  indispensable — necessary  to  our 
own  salvation — a  clear  case  of  self-defence ;  and 
then  commenced  all  those  machinations  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Sir.  Van  Buren  and 
Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency,  and  in  producing 
the  present  war  with  Mexico ;  but  without 
making  the  senator  President.  And  this  may 
explain  his  activity  in  1844.  Now,  another 
presidential  election  is  approaching ;  and  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  rule  which  interprets  certain 
gentlemen's  declarations  by  their  contraries,  he 
win  be  a  candidate  again :  and  this^may  explain 
tl^p  reasons  of  the  production  of  that  string  of 
resolutions  which  the  senator  laid  upon  the  table 
last  week ;  and  upon  which  he  has  required  us 
to  vote  instantly,  as  he  did  in  the  sudden  Texas 
movement  of  1830,  and  with  the  same  magiste- 
rial look  and  attitude.  The  Texas  slave  ques- 
tion has  gone  by — the  Florida  slave  question 
has  gone  by — there  is  no  cliancc  for  it  now  in 
any  of  its  old  haunts :  hence  the  nocessity  for 
a  new  theatre  of  agitation,  even  if  v,e  have  to  go 
as  far  as  California  for  it,  and  l)eforo  we  have 
got  Californic  And  thus,  all  the  senator's  con- 
duct in  relation  to  Texas,  though  involving  his 
country  in  war,  may  have  had  no  other  object 
than  to  govern  a  presidential  election. 

Our  northern  friends  have  exceeded  my  hopes 
and  expectations  in  getting  themselves  rnd  the 
Union  safe  through  the  Texas  and  Florida  slave 
questions,  and  are  entitled  to  a  little  repose. 
So  far  from  that,  they  are  now  to  bo  plunged 
into  a  California  slave  questicn,  long  before  it 
could  arise  of  itself,  if  ever.  The  string  of  reso- 
lutions laid  on  the  table  by  the  senator  from 


South  Carolina  is  to  raise  a  new  slave  question 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  upon 
his  own  principles,  cannot  soon  occur,  if  ever 
He  will  not  take  the  country  by  conquest  only 
by  treaty — and  that  treaty  to  be  got  by  sitting 
out  the  Mexicans  on  a  line  of  occupation.  At 
the  same  time,  he  shows  that  he  knows  that 
Spanish  blood  is  good  at  that  game,  and  shows 
that  they  sat  it  out,  and  fought  it  out,-  for  800 
years,  against  the  Moors  occupying  half  their 
country.  By-the-by,  it  was  only  700 ;  but  that 
is  enough ;  one  hundred  years  is  no  object  in 
such  a  matter.  The  Spaniards  held  out  700 
years  against  the  Moors,  holding  half  their 
country,  and  300  against  the  Visigoths,  occupy- 
ing the  half  of  the  other  half;  and,  what  is 
more  material,  whipped  them  both  out  at  the 
end  of  the  time.  This  is  a  poor  chance  for  Cali- 
fornia on  the  senator's  principles.  His  five 
regiments  would,  be  whipped  out  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time ;  but  no  matter ;  men  contend  more 
violently  for  nothing  than  for  something,  and  if 
he  can  get  up  a  California  slave  question  now, 
it  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  reality,  even 
if  the  question  should  never  arise  in  point  of 
fact. 

The  Senator  from  Souili  Carolina  has  been 
wronf  in  all  this  busmess,  from  beginning  to 
ending — wrong  in  1819,  in  giving  away  Texas- 
wrong  in  1830,  in  ^his  sudden  and  hot  haste  to 
get  her  back — wrong  in  all  his  machinations  for 
bringing  on  the  Texas  question  of  1844 — wrong 
in  breaking  up  the  armistice  and  peace  negotia- 
tions between  Mexico  and  Texas — wrong  in 
secretly  sending  the  army  and  navy  to  fight 
Mexico  while  we  were  at  peace  witli  her — wrong 
in  secretly  appointing  the  President  of  Texas 
president -general  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  Stales,  with  leave  to  fight  them  ngainst 
a  power  with  whom  we  were  at  peace — wrong 
in  writing  to  Mexico  that  he  took  Texas  in  view 
of  all  possible  consequences,  meaning  war- 
wrong  in  secretly  offering  Mexico,  at  tlio  same 
time,  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  hush  up  the  war 
which  he  had  created — wrong  now  in  refusing 
Mr.  Polk  three  millions  to  aid  in  getting  out  of 
the  war  which  he  made — wrong  in  throwing 
the  blame  of  this  war  of  his  own  making  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Polk — wrong  in  his  retreat 
and  occupation  lino  of  policy — wrong  in  expel- 
ling old  Father  Kitcbio  from  the  Senate,  who 
worked  so  hard  for  hira  durmg  the  Texas  an 
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nexation— and  more  wrong  now  than  ever,  in 
that  string  of  resolutions  which  he  has  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  in  which,  as  Sylla  saw  in 
the  young  Csesar  many  Mariuses,  so  do  1  see  in 
them  many  nullifications. 

In  a  picture  of  so  many  and  such  dreadful 
errors,  it  is  hard  to  specify  the  worst,  or  to  dwell 
upon  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  but 
there  is  one  feature  in  this  picture  of  enormi- 
ties which  seems  entitled  to  that  distinction : 
I  allude  to  the  pledge  upon  which  the  armistice 
and  the  peace  negotiations  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  were  broken  up  in  1844,  and  those  two 
countries  put  back  into  a  state  of  war,  and  our- 
selves involved  in  the  contest.    The  story  is 
briefly  told,  and  admits  of  no  dispute.    The  let- 
ter of  17th  of  January  is  the  accusing  record, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.   Its  awful  words 
cannot  be  read  now  without  freezing  up  the 
blood :  '■'  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  armistice 
exists  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  that  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  are  now  going  on  under  the 
mediation  of  two  powerful  sovereigns,  mutually 
friendly.    If  we  yield  to  your  solicitation  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  draw  upon  ourselves  a 
fresh  invasion  from  Mexico,  incur  the  imputa- 
tion of  bad  faith,  and  lose  the  friendship  and 
respect  of  the  two  great  mediating  powers. 
Now,  will  you,  in  the  event  of  our  acceding  to 
your  request,  step  between  us  and  Mexico  and 
take  the  war  off  our  hands  ?  "    This  vas  the 
letter,  and  the  terrible  question  with  which  it 
concluded.    Mr.  Upshur,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, gave  it  no  answer.    In  the  forty  days 
that  his  life  was  spared,  he  gave  it  no  answer. 
Mr.  Nelson,  his  temporary  successor,  gave  it  an 
answer ;  and,  speaking  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  positively  refused  to  take  annexa- 
tion on  the  awful  terms  proposed.   This  answer 
was  sent  to  Texas,  and  put  an  end  to  all  nefrotia- 
tion  for  annexation.    The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  came  into  tho  Department  of  State,  pro- 
cured the  reversal  of  the  President's  decision, 
and  gave  the  pledge  to  the  whole  extent  that 
Texas  asked  it.    Without,  in  tho  least  denying 
the  knowledge  of  the  armistice,  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  all  the  terrible  consequences 
which  were  to  result  from  their  hreach,  he  ac- 
cepts tho  whole,  and  gives  the  fatal  pledge  which 
his  predecessors  had  refused :  and  follows  it  up 
oy  sending  our  troops  and  ships  to  fight  a  people 


with  whom  we  were  at  peace — the  whole  veiled 
by  the  mantle  of  secrecy,  and  pretexted  by  mo- 
tives as  unfounded  as  they  were  absurd.    Now, 
what  says  morality  and  Christianity  to  this  con- 
duct?   Certainly,  if  two  individuals  were  en- 
gaged in -strife,  and  two  others  should  part  them, 
and  put  them  under  an  agreement  to  submit  to 
an  amicable  settlement:  and  while  the  settle- 
ment was  going  on,  another  man,  lying  behind 
a  hedge,  should  secretly  instigate  one  of  tho  par- 
ties to  break  off  the  agreement  and  renew  the 
strife,  and  promise  to  take  the  fight  off  his  hands 
if  he  did :  what  would  morality  and  Christianity 
say  to  this  1    Surely  the  malediction  of  all  good 
men  would  fall  upon  the  man  who  had  interfered 
to  renew  the  strife.    And  if  this  would  be  the 
voice  of  all  good  ricu  fa  the  case  of  mere  indi- 
viduals, what  would  it  be  when  the  strife  was 
between ;  ations,.and  when  the  renewal  of  it  was 
to  involve  a  third  nation  in  the  contest,  and  such 
a  war  as  we  now  have  with  our  sister  republic 
of  Mexico  ?    This  is  the  feature  which  stands 
out  in  the  awful  picture :  this  is  the  question 
which  now  presents  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  civilized  world,  in  judging  the  conduct  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  in  writing  that 
letter  of  the  11th  of  April,  1844,  aggravated  by 
now  throwing  upon  another  the  blame  of  a  war 
for  which  he  then  contracted. 


CHAPTER  CL. 

MR.  POLK'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  AND  CABINET. 

This  was  the  longest  address  of  the  kind  which 
had  yet  been  delivered,  and  although  condemned 
by  its  nature  to  declarations  of  general  prinoi- 
plen,  there  were  some  topics  on  which  it  dwelt 
witli  more  particularity.  Tho  blessings  of  the 
Union,  and  the  necessity  of  its  preservation 
were  largely  enforced,  and  not  without  point, 
considering  recent  manifestations.  Our  title  to 
the  Oregon  Territory  was  asserted  m  c'ear  and 
indisputable,  and  the  determination  avowed  to 
protect  our  settlers  there.  The  sentiments  vs  ere 
good,  but  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  avoving 
them  so  positively,  was  quite  questionable,  see- 
ing that  this  title  was  then  a  subject  of  negotia- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  upon  the  harmony  of 
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which  a  declaration  bo  positive  might  have  an 
ill  eifect:  and  in  fact  did.  Tlie  return  voice 
from  London  was  equally  positive  on  the  other 
side ;  and  the  inevitability  of  war  became  the 
immediate  cry.  The  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Texas  annexation  resolution  was  dwelt  upon 
with  great  exultation,  and  the  measure  con- 
sidered as  consummated  from  the  real  disposi- 
tion of  Texas  for  the  measure,  and  her  great 
desire  to  get  a  partner  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
which  would  take  its  expenses  and  burdens  off 
her  hands. 

The  cabinet  ministers  were  nominated  and 
confirmed  the  same  day — the  Senate,  as  always, 
being  convened  on  the  4th  day  of  March  for  that 
purpose  :  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  William  L. 
Marcy,  of  New  York,  Secretary  at  War ;  George 
Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Postmaster- 
general  ;  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Attorney- 
general.  The  last  was  the  only  one  retained 
of  the  late  cabinet.  Mr.  Calhoun  expected  to 
be,  and  desired  it,  to  prosecute,  as  he  said,  the 
Oregon  negotiations,  which  ho  had  commenced ; 
and  alst)  to  continue  a  certain  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence with  France,  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, which  he  opened  through  Wm.  R.  King — 
greatly  to  the  puzzle  of  the  King,  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  and  his  ministers.  In  place  of  the  State 
Department  he  was  olfered  the  mission  to  Lon- 
(]on,  which  he  refused ;  and  the  same  being 
oflfered  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Pickens,  it 
was  refused  by  him  also :  and  the  word  became 
current,  and  was  justified  by  the  event,  that 
neither  Mr.  Calhoun,  nor  any  of  his  friends, 
would  take  office  under  this  administration.  In 
other  respects,  there  was  some  balk  and  change 
after  the  cabinet  had  been  agTcyd  upon — which 
was  done  in  Teuncssee.  General  William  0. 
Butler,  the  particular  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
had  been  brought  on  to  receive  the  place  of 
secretary  at  War.  lie  came  in  company  with 
the  President  elect,  at  his  special  request,  f.^m 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  not  spared  to 
Rtop  at  his  otvn  house  to  get  his  wardrobe, 
though  in  sight  of  it :  he  was  thrown  out  by  the 
effect  of  a  circiitous  arrangement  of  whict  Mr. 
Polk  was  the  dupe,  and  himself  the  victim.  In 
the  original  cast  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Silas  Wright, 
Jte  Governor  elect  of  New  York,  and  to  whom 


Mr.  Polk  was  indebted  for  his  election,  was  ti 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  offered  to 
him.  He  refused  it,  as  he  did  all  ofBce :  it  was 
then  intended  for  Mr.  Azariah  Flagg,  the  able 
and  incorruptible  comptroller  of  New  York,  the 
friend  of  Wright  and  Van  Buren.  He  was  su- 
perseded by  the  same  intrigue  which  displaced 
General  Butler.  Mr.  Bobert  J.  Walker  had 
been  intended  for  Attorney-general :  ho  brought 
an  influence  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Polk,  which  car- 
ried him  into  the  Treasury.  That  displaced  Mr, 
Flagg.  But  New  York  was  not  a  State  to  be 
left  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  no  place  could  be 
made  for  her  except  in  the  War  Department ; 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Governor  AVriglit  were 
notified  accordingly,  with  the  intimation  that 
xhe  place  belonged  to  one  of  their  friends ;  and 
to  name  him.  They  did  so  upon  the  instant, 
and  named  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler ;  and,  be- 
ginning to  be  a  little  suspicious,  and  to  guard 
against  all  danger  of  losing,  or  delaying  the 
name  on  the  road,  a  special  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  Washington,  to  travel  day  and  night, 
and  go  straight  to  the  President,  and  deposit 
the  name  in  his  hands.  The  messenger  did  so — 
and  was  informed  that  he  was  fifteen  niimites 
too  late  !  that  the  place  had  been  assigned  to 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Marcy.  And  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  material  damage  (not  in  Kossuth's 
sense  of  the  word),  which  Mr.  Polk's  adminis 
tration  did  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Governor  Wright, 
and  their  friends. 


CHAPTER  OLI. 

MR.  BLAIR  AND  THE  GLOBE  SUPERSEDED  AS  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  ORGAN:  MR. THOMAS  KITCIIIK 
AND  THE  DAILY  UNION  SURSTITUTED. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1844,  that  a 
leading  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun — one  who  had  been  at  the 
Baltimore  presidential  convention,  but  not  in  it 
— arrived  at  Mr.  Polk's  residence  in  Tennessee, 
had  interviews  with  him,  and  made  known  the 
condition  on  which  the  vote  of  South  Carolina 
for  him  might  bo  dependent.  That  condition 
was  to  discontinue  Mr.  Blair  as  tho  organ  of 
the  administration  if  he  should  bo  elected.  Thi 
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electoral  vote  of  the  State  being  in  tho  hands 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  not  in  the  people, 
was  disposable  by  the  politicians,  and  had  been 
habitually  disjjosed  of  by  them — and  even  twice 
thrown  away  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.    Mr. 
Polk  was  certain  or  the  vote  of  the  State  if  he 
agreed  to  tho  required  condition:  and  he  did 
so.    Mr.  Blair  was  agreed  to  bo  given  up.    That 
was  propitiation  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  whom  Mr. 
Blair  was  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  inex- 
orable opposition  to  nullification,  and  its  author. 
Mr.  Blair  was  also  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Tyler  be- 
cause of  his  determined  opposition  both  to  him, 
and  to  his  administration.    The  Globe  news- 
paper was  a  spear  in  his  side,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so ;  and  to  get  it  out  had  been  one 
of  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  his  presidential 
life.    Ho  had  exhausted    all  the  schemes  to 
quiet,  or  to  gain  it,  without  success.    A  print- 
ing job  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  been  at 
one  time  given  to  his  office,  with  the  evident 
design  to  soften  him :  to  avoid  that  suspicion 
he  struck  tho  harder ;  and  the  job  was  taken 
away  when  partly  executed.    It  now  became 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Polk  to  assist  Mr.  Tyler  in 
silencing,  or  punishing  that  paper ;  and  it  was 
done.    Jlr.  Tyler  had  accepted  the  nomination 
of  his  convention  for  the  presidency,  and  was 
in  the  field  with  an  array  of  electoral  candidates 
struggling  for  it.    He  stood  no  chance  to  obtain 
a  single  electoral  vote :  but  Mr.  Polk  was  in  no 
condition  to  be  able  to  lose  any  part  of  the 
popular  vote.    Mr.  Tjder,  now  fully  repudiated 
by  the  whigs,  and  carrj-ing  democratic  colors, 
and  with  the    power  and    patronage  of  the 
federal  government  in  his  bands,  would  take  oif 
■some  votes— enough  in  a  closely  contested  State 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay.    Hence 
it  became  essential  to  get  Mr.  Tyler  out  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  to  do  that,  the  condition 
was,  to  get  Mr.  Blair  out  of  the  way  of  Mr. 
Tyler.    Mr.  Polk  was  anxious  for    this.    A 
friend  of  his,  who  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  his  cabinet,  wrote  to  him  in  July,  that  the 
main  obstacle  to  Mr.  Tyler's  withdrawal  was 
the  course  of  the  Globe  towards  him  and  his 
friends.  Another  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
result  urged  Mr.  Polk  to  devise  some  mode  of 
mducing  Mr.  Tyler  to  withdraw,  and  General 
Jackson  was  requested  "  <o  ascertain  the  vio- 
tives  which  actuated  the  course  of  the  Globe 
towards  Mr,  Tyler  and  his  friends.    These 


facts  appear  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Polk  to  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  which  he  says  to  him :  "  Tlu 
main  object  in  tlie  way  of  Mr.  Tyler's  with- 
drawal,  is  the  course  of  the  Globe  towards  him- 
self and  his  friends."  These  communication? 
took  place  in  the  month  bcfaro  the  South  Caro- 
lina gentleman  visited  Tennessee.  Mr.  Polk's 
letter  to  General  Jackson  is  dated  the  23d  of 
July.  In  about  as  short  time  after  that  visit 
as  information  could  come  from  Tennessee  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Tyler  publicly  withdrew  his 
presiuential  pretensions  1  and  his  official  paper, 
the  Madisonian,  and  his  supporters,  passed  over 
to  Jlr.  Polk.  The  inference  is  irresistible,  that 
the  consideration  of  receiving  the  vote  of  South 
Carolina,  and  of  getting  Jlr.  Tyler  out  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  Polk,  was  tho  agreement  to  displace 
Mr.  Blair  as  government  editor  if  ho  should  be 
elected. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  fact,  in  this 
connection,  as  the  phrase  is,  about  which  also 
there  is  no  dispute;  and  that  fact  is  this:  on 
the  fourth  day  of  November,  1844,  being  after 
5Ir.  Tyler  had  joined  Jlr.  Polk,  and  when  the 
near  approach  of  tho  presidential  election  au- 
thorized reliable  calculations  to  bo  made  on  its 
result,  the  sum  of  ^50,000,  by  an  order  from 
tho  Treasury  in  Washington,  was  taken  from  a 
respectable  bank  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  was 
safe  and  convenient  for  public  use,  and  transferred 
to  a  village  bank  in  the  interior  of  Penntylvania, 
where  there  was  no  public  use  for  it,  and  where 
its  safety  was  questionable.    This  appears  from 
the   records  of  the  Treasury.    Authentic  let- 
ters written  in  December  following  from  the 
person  who  had  control  of  this  village  bank 
(Simon  Cameron,  Esq.,  a  senator  in  Congress), 
went  to  a  gentleman  in  Tennessee,  informing 
him  that  ^50,000  was  in  his  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  new  government  organ 
in  Washington  City,  proposing  to  him  to  be  its 
editor,  and  urging  him  to  come  on  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose.    These  letters  were  sent  to 
Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  Esq.,  connection  and 
ex-private  Secretary  of  President  Jackson,  who 
immediately  refused  tho   proflered  editorship, 
and  turned  over  tho  letters  to  General  Jackson. 
His  (Jackson's)  generous  and  high  blood  boiled 
with  indignation  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  sacrifice 
of  Mr.  Blair  for  some  pohtical  consideration ;  foi 
the  letters  were  so  written  as  to  imply  a  cogni- 
zance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  of  two  per 
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■ons  who  were  to  be  members  of  hie  cabinet ; 
and  thi'  <  'nizance  was  strti  -  thened  by  a  fact 
unkno-jv'ii  t»  General  Jackson,  mtmeli/,  that  Mr. 
Polk  /limself,  in  duo  season,  proposed  to  Mr. 
Blair  to  yield  to  Mr.  Donelson  as  actual  editor 
—himself  writiii  mb  roaa;  which  Mr.  Blair 
utter' V  refused.  It  was  a  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  got  rid  of  Mr.  Blair  in  c()m]>liancc  with 
his  engagement  to  Jlr.  Canun  .1  and  Mr.  Tyler, 
without  breaking  with  Mr.  Blair  and  his  friends ; 
but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man,  and  with  men, 
who  would  have  no  such  hugger-mugger  work ; 
and  to  whom  an  open  breach  was  preferable  to 
a  simulated  friendship :  General  Jackson  wrote 
to  Jlr.  Blair  to  apjirise  him  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  steadfast  friendship, 
and  to  let  him  know  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  was  the  person  to  take 
place  on  the  refusal  of  Andrew  Jackson  Donel- 
son, and  to  foretell  mischiefs  to  Mr.  Polk  and 
his  party  if  he  fell  into  these  schemes,  of  which 
Sir.  Robert  J.  Walker  was  believed  to  be  the 
chief  contriver,  and  otlicrs  of  the  cabinet 
passive  instruments.  On  the  14th  of  Decem- 
l)er,  1844,  he  (General  Jackson)  wrote  to  Mr. 
Blair; 

•"  Bui  there  is  another  project  on  foot  as  void 
of  good  sense  and  benefit  to  the  democratic 
ijause  as  the  other,  but  not  as  wicked,  proceed- 
ing from  weak  and  inexperienced  minds.  It  is 
this :  to  bring  about  a  partnership  between  you 
and  Mr.  Ritchie,  you  to  continue  proprietor,  and 
Ritchie  the  editor.  This,  to  me,  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary conception  coming  from  any  well- 
informed  mind  or  experienced  politician.  It  is 
true,  Mr.  Ritchie  is  an  experienced  editor,  but 
sometimes  goes  off  at  half  cock  before  ho  sees 
the  whole  ground,  und  does  the  party  great 
injury  before  he  sees  his  error,  and  then  has 
great  diflSculty  to  get  back  into  the  right  track 
again.  Witness  his  course  on  my  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  how  much  injury  he  did  us 
before  ho  got  into  the  right  track  again. 
Another _/aiia:  paa  ho  made  when  he  went  olT 
with  Rives  and  the  conservatives,  and  advocated 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  revenue  special 
deposits  in  the  State  banks,  as  if  where  the 
directory  were  corrupt  there  could  be  any  more 
security  in  special  deposits  in  corrupt  banks 
than  in  general  deposits,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  this  great  absurdity  could  be  boat  out  of 
his  mind. 

"  These  are  visionary  measures  of  what  I  call 
weak  politicians  who  suggest  them,  but  who 
wish  to  become  great  by  foolish  changes. 
Polk,  I  believe,  will  stick  by  you  faithfully; 
should  he  not,  he  is  lost;  but  1  have  no  fears 


but  that  he  will,  and  being  informed  confiden- 
tially of  tl.  s  movement,  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  put  it  all  du  wn.  There  will  bo  great  intrigue 

foing  on  at  Washington  this  winter." — (Dec. 
4, 1844.) 

"I  fear  there  are  some  of  our  democratic 
friends  who  are  trying  to  brinf  ibout  a  partner- 
ship of  w!  i'h  I  wrote  you,  wh.cli  shows  a  want 
of  confident  ,  or  something  worse.  Be  on  your 
guard — no  partnership  j  you  have  the  confidence 
of  the  great  body  of  the  democrats,  and  I  have 
no  confidence  in  shifting  politiciaii.'i." — (Decem- 
ber. 21.) 

"Another  plan  is  to  Mt  Mr.  Ritchie  iutei 
ested  as  editor  of  the  Globe — all  of  which  1 
gave  you  an  intimation  of,  and  w'  ch  I  th(.  ;jlr 
had  been  put  down.  But  that  .iny  leaiiin 
Democrat  hero  had  any  thought  of  becoming 
interested  in  the  Madis<  nian,  to  make  it  tlie 
organ  of  the  administration,  was  such  a  thing 
as  I  could  not  believe ;  as  common  sense  at 
once  pointed  '>ut,  as  a  consequence  that  it  would 
divide  the  democracy,  and  destroy  Polk's  ad- 
ministration. Why,  it  would  blow  him  up. 
The  moment  I  heanl  it,  I  adopt(  d  such  measures 
as  I  trust  have  put  an  end  to  it,  as  I  know 
nothing  could  bo  so  injurious  to  Polk  and  his 
administration.  The  pretext  for  this  movement 
will  be  tlu'  Globe's  support  of  Mr.  Wright. 
Let  me  know  if  there  any  truth  in  this 
7'umor.  I  guarded  Colonel  Polk  against  any 
abandonment  of  tho  Globe.  If  true,  it  would 
place  Colonel  Polk  in  the  shoes  of  Jlr.  Tyler." 
—{February  28, 1845.) 

"  I  have  written  a  long,  candid,  and  friendly 
letter  to  Mr.  Polk,  bringing  to  his  view  the 
dilemma  into  which  he  has  got  by  some  bad 
advice,  and  which  his  good  sense  oupht  to  have 
prevented.  I  have  assured  him  of  }  nr  uniform 
declarations  to  mo  of  your  firm  sui^Knt.  and  of 
the  destruction  of  the  democratic  paily  if  he 
takes  any  one  but  you  ss  the  executive  rpn, 
until  you  do  something  to  violate  thai  con- 
fidence which  tho  dcmocrat-y  reposes  iu  yii. 
I  ask  in  emphatic  terms,  what  cause  can  iic 
assign  for  not  continuing  your  paper,  the  organ 
that  was  mine  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's,  whose  ad- 
ministration he,  Polk,  and  you  hand  to  hand 
supported,  and  those  great  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples you  and  he  have  continued  to  supix)rt, 
and  have  told  him  frankly  that  you  will  never 
degrade  yourself  or  your  paper  by  submitting 
to  the  terms  proposed.  I  am  very  sick,  ex- 
hausted by  writing  to  Polk,  and  will  write  you 
again  soon.  I  can  only  add,  that,  although  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Polk  is  both  friendly  and  frank,  I 
have  done  justice  to  you,  and  I  hope  he  will  say 
at  once  to  you,  go  on  with  my  organ  as  you 
have  been  the  organ  of  Jackson  and  Van  Bureii. 
Should  ho  not,  I  hav3  told  him  his  fate— a 
divided  democnacy,  and  all  the  political  cliques 
looking  to  the  succession,  will  annoy  and  crush 
lum — the  fairest  prospects  of  sucecssfid  ad- 
ministration by  folly  and  jealousy  lost.  I  would 
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wish  you  to  inform  me  which  of  the  heads  of 
the  Departments,  if  any,  are  hostile  to  you.  If 
Polk  does  not  look  well  to  his  course,  the  divi- 
sions in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  will  de- 
stroy him."— (^prt7  4. 1845.) 

"  I  wrote  you  and  tne  President,  on  the  4th 
instant,  and  was  in  hopes  that  my  views  would 
open  his  eyes  to  his  own  interests  and  union  of 
the  democratic  party.  But  from  the  letters  before 
me,  I  suppose  my  letter  to  the  President  v  il 
not  prevent  that  evil  to  him  and  the  democr  i 
party  that  I  have  used  my  voice  to  preve" ',  i 
am  too  unwell  to  write  much  to-day.  '  Juve 
read  your  letter  with  care  and  much  iM^rcst. 
I  knew  you  would  never  degrade  yourself  by 
dividing  the  editoral  chair  with  any  one  for  any 
cause.  I  well  know  that  you  never  can  or  will 
abandon  your  democratic  principles.  You 
flannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  do  any 
thing  to  save  your  character  and  democratic 
principles,  and  your  high  standing  with  all 
classes  of  the  democracy,  but  by  selling  out 
your  paper.  When  you  sell,  have  good  security 
for  the  consideration  money.  Ritchie  is  greatly 
involved,  if  not  finally  broke ;  and  you  know 
Cameron,  who  beasts  that  ho  has  $50,000  to 
invest  iii  a  newspaper.  Under  all  existing  cir- 
cumstances, I  say  to  you,  sell,  and  when  you 
do,  I  look  to  a  split  in  the  democratic  ranks ; 
which  I  will  sorely  regret,  and  which  might 
have  been  so  easily  avoided." — {^April  7.) 

"  I  have  been  quite  sick  for  several  days.  My 
mind,  since  ever  I  heard  of  the  attitude  the 
President  had  assumed  with  you  as  editor  of 
the  Globe, — which  was  the  most  unexpected 
thing  I  ever  met  with, — my  mind  has  been 
troubled,  and  it  was  not  only  unexpected  by  me, 
but  has  shown  less  good  common  sense,  by  the 
President,  than  any  act  of  his  life,  and  calculated 
to  divide  instead  of  uniting  tfio  democracy; 
which  appears  to  bo  his  reason  for  urging  this 
useless  and  foolish  measure  at  the  very  threshold 
of  his  admii'istration,  and  when  every  thing  ap- 
peared to  augur  well  for,  to  him,  a  prosperous 
administration.  The  President,  here,  before  he 
set  out  for  Washington,  must  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  secret  counsels  of  some  political 
cliques,  such  as  Calhoun  or  Tyler  cliques  (for 
there  are  such  here) ;  or  after  he  reached  Wash- 
ington, some  of  the  secret  friends  of  some  of 
the  aspirants  must  have  gotten  hold  of  his  car, 
and  spoiled  his  common  sense,  or  he  never  would 
have  made  such  a  movement,  so  uncalled  for, 
and  well  calculated  to  sever  the  democracy  by 
callmg  down  upon  himself  suspicions,  by  the  act 
of  secretly  favoring  some  of  the  political  cliques 
who  are  looking  to  the  succession  for  some 
favorite.  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  on  the  4th, 
telling  him  thcrn  was  but  one  safe  course  to 
pursue — reviev  his  course,  send  for  you,  and 
direct  you  and  the  Globe  to  proceed  as  the  organ 
of  his  administration,  give  you  all  his  confi- 
dence, and  all  would  be  well,  and  end  well. 

Thia  it  the  auhatance;  and  I  had  a  hope  the 


receipt  of  this  letter,  and  somo  others  written 
by  mutual  friends,  would  have  restored  all 
things  to  harmony  and  confidence  again.  I 
rested  on  tMs  hope  until  the  7th,  when  I  received 
yours  of  the  30th,  and  two  confidential  letters 
from  the  President,  directed  to  be  laid  before 
me,  fVom  which  it  would  seem  that  the  purchase 
of  the  Globi,  and  to  get  clear  of  you,  its  editor, 
is  the  great  absorbing  question  before  the  Pres- 
■■■3nt.  Well,  uho  is  to  be  the  purchaser  1  Mr. 
til .  hie  and  Major  A.  J.  Donelson  its  editors. 
ili>.-::y  as  to  the  latter.  The  above  question  I 
Juw  asked  the  President.  Is  that  renegade 
1  o'  '  ician,  Cameron,  who  boasts  of  his  $50,000 
to  set  up  a  new  paper,  to  be  one  of  them  ?  Or 
m  Kkx  Walker  to  bo  the  purchaser  ?  Who  is 
tc  purchase  ?  and  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  Is  Dr.  M.  Qwinn,  the  satellite  of  Cal- 
houn, the  great  friend  6f  Robert  J.  Walker  ?  a 
perfect  bankrupt  in  property.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  portion  of  the  cabinet  are  support- 
ing and  advising  the  President  to  this  course, 
where  nothing  but  injury  can  result  to  him  in 
the  end,  and  division  in  his  cabinet,  arising  from 
jealousy.  What  political  clique  is  to  be  bene- 
fited 7  My  dear  friend,  let  mo  know  all  about 
the  cabinet,  and  their  movements  on  this  sub- 
ject. How  loathsome  it  is  to  me  to  see  an  old 
friend  laid  aside,  principles  of  justice  and  friend- 
ship forgotten,  and  ail  for  the  sake  of  poliaj— 
and  the  great  democratic  party  divided  or  en- 
dangered for  policy — I  cannot  reflect  upon  it 
with  any  calmness;  every  point  of  it,  upon 
scrutiny,  turns  to  harm  and  disunion,  and  not 
one  beneficial  result  can  be  expected  from  it. 
I  will  be  anxious  to  know  the  result.  If  har- 
mony is  restored,  and  the  Globe  the  organ,  I 
will  rejoice;  if  sold  to  whom,  and  for  what. 
Have,  if  you  sell,  the  purchase  money  well 
secured.  This  may  be  the  last  letter  I  may  bo 
able  to  write  you ;  but  live  or  die,  I  am  your 
friend  (and  never  deserted  one  from  policy),  and 
leave  my  papers  and  reputation  in  your  keep* 
ing." — (^April  9.) 

Prom  these  letters  it  will  be  seen  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  after  going  through  an  agony  of 
indignation  and  amazement  at  the  idea  of  shov- 
ing Mr.  Blair  from  his  editorial  chair  and  placing 
Mr.  Ritchie  in  it  (and  which  would  have  been 
greater  if  he  had  known  the  lorangement  for 
the  South  Carolina  vote  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Tyler),  advised  Mr.  Blair  to  sell  his  Globe 
establishment,  cautioning  him  to  get  good 
security ;  for,  knowing  nothing  of  the  money 
taken  from  the  Treasury,  and  well  knowmg  the 
insolvency  of  all  who  were  ostensible  payers,  he 
did  not  at  all  confide  in  their  promises  to  make 
payment.  Mr.  Blair  and  his  partner,  Mr.  John 
G.  Rives,  wore  of  the  same  mind.   Other  friends 
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whom  they  consulted  (Governor  Wright  and 
Colonel  Benton)  were  of  the  same  opinion;  and 
the  Globe  was  promptly  sold  to>Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  in  a  way  to  imply  rather  an  abandonment 
of  it  than  a  sale — the  materials  of  the  ofSoe  be- 
ing offisred  at  yaluation,  and  the, "name  and 
good  will"  of  the  paper  left  out  of  the  trtinsac- 
tion.  The  materials  were  valued  at  $35,000, 
and  the  metamorphosed  paper  took  the  name  of 
the  "  Daily  Union ; "  and,  in  fact,  some  change 
of  name  was  nrcessary,  as  the  new  paper  was 
the  reverse  of  the  old  one. — ^In  all  these  schemes, 
from  first  to  last,  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Blair,  the  de- 
sign was  to  retain  Mr.  Rives,  not  as  any  part 
e^tor  (for  which  he  was  &r  more  fit  than 
either  himself  or  the  public  knew),  but  for  his 
extraordinary  business  qualities,  and  to  manage 
the  machinery  and  fiscals  of  the  establishment. 
Accustomed  to  trafiScking  and  trading  politicians, 
and  fortune  being  sure  to  the  government  editor, 
it  was  not  suspicioned  by  those  who  conducted 
the  intrigue  that  Mr.  Rives  would  refuse  to  be 
saved  at  the  expense  of  his  partner.  He  scorned 
it !  and  the  two  went  out  together. — The  let- 
ters from  General  Jackson  show  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  Globe  to  the  country 
and  the  democratic  party  during  the  eight  event- 
fill  years  of  his  presidency :  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on 
learning  what  was  going  on,  wrote  to  Mr.  Rives 
to  show  his  opinion  of  the  same  services  during 
the  four  years  of  his  arduous  administratiou ; 
and  that  letter  also  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  extinction  of  the  Globe  newspaper — 
that  paper  which,  for  twelve  years,  had  fought 
the  battle  of  the  country,  and  of  the  democ- 
racy, in  the  spirit  of  Jackson :  that  m  to  say, 
victoriously  and  honorably.  This  letter  was 
written  to  Mr.  Rives,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
modest  estimate  of  himself,  was  classed  by 
General  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  all  their 
friends,  among  the  wisest,  purest,  and  safest  of 
the  party. 

'  The  Globe  has  run  its  career  at  too  critical 
a  period  in  our  political  history — has  borne  the 
democratic  flag  too  steadily  in  the  face  of  as- 
saults upon  popular  sovereignty,  more  violent 
and  powerful  than  any  which  had  ever  preceded 
them  in  this  or  any  other  country,  not  to  have 
made  impressions  upon  our  history  and  our  in- 
stitutions, which  are  destined  to  be  remembered 
when  those  who  witnessed  its  discontinuance  shall 
be  no  more.  The  manner  in  which  it  demeaned 
taelf  through  those  perilous  periods,  and  the  re- 


peated triumphs  which  crowned  its  labors,  will 
when  the  passions  of  the  day  have  spent  their 
force,  be  matters  of  just  exultation  to  you  and 
to  your  children.    None  have  had  better  op- 
portunUies  to  witnesg,  nor  more  interest  in 
observing  your  coursei  than  Oeneral  Jackson 
and  myselj;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  /  could 
not,  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  express  myself 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  constancy Jidelity, 
and  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted,  than 
he  would  sanction  with  his  whole  heart.    He 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  readily  admit  that  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  difBcuIt,  if  not 
impossible,  for  his  administration  to  have  sus- 
tained itself  in  its  cuitest  with  a  money  power 
(a  term  as  well  understood  as  that  of  democrat, 
and  much  better  than  that  of  whig  at  the  pre- 
sent day),  if  the  corruptions  which  were  in 
those  days  spread  broadcast  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  had  been  able  to  sub- 
vert the  integrity  of  the  Globe ;  and  I  am  very 
certain  that  the  one  over  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  preside,  could  never,  in  such  an  event,  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  institution  of  an  in- 
dependent treasury,  without  the  establishment 
of  which,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
will  veiT  soon  prove  to  be  wholly  illusory.    The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  first,  and  afterwards 
those  of  the  States,  succeeded  in  obtaining  ma- 
jorities in  both  branches  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture fevorable  to  their  views ;  but  they  could 
never  move  the  Globe  from  the  course  which 
has  since  been  so  extensively  sanctioned  by  the 
democracy  of  the  nation.    You  gave  to  the 
country  (and  when  I  say  you,  I  desire  to  be  un- 
derstood as  alluding  to  Mr.  Blair  and  yourself) 
at  those  momentous  periods,  the  invaluable  ad- 
vantages of  a  press  at  the  seat  of  the  general 
government,  not  only  devoted,  root  and  branch, 
to  the  support  of  democratic  principles,  but  in- 
dependent in  fact  and  in  feeling,  as  well  of  bank 
influences  as  of  corrupting  pecuniary  influences 
of  any  description.     The  vital  importance  of 
such  an  establishment  to  the  success  of  our 
cause  is  incapable  of  exag^ration.    Experience 
will  show,  if  an  opportunity  is  ever  aflforded  to 
test  the  opinion,  that,  without  it,  the  principles 
of  our  party  can  never  be  upheld  in  their  purity 
in  the  administration  of  the  federal  ^vem- 
ment.    Administrations  professedly  their  sup- 
porters may  be  formed,  but  they  will  prove  to 
be  but  whited  sepulchres,  appearing  beautiful 
outward,  but  withm  full  of  dead  men's  bones, 
and  all  uncleanncss — Administrations  which,  in- 
si'  ad  of  directing  tlieir  best  efforts  to  advance 
the  welfare  and  promote  the  happiness  of  tlie 
toiline  millions,  will  be  ever  ready  to  lend  a 
favorable  ear  to  the  advancement  of  the  solllsh 


The  Globe  was  sold,  and  was  paid  for,  and 
how?  becomes  a  question  of  public  concern  tc 
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answer ;  for  it  was  paid  for  out  of  public  monej 
— those  same  $50,000  which  were  removed  to 
the  village  bank  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania 
by  a  Treasury  order  on  the  fourth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1844.  Three  annual  instalments  made  the 
payment,  and  the  Treasury  did  not  reclaim  the 
money  for  these  three  years ;  and,  though  travel- 
Img  through  tortuous  channels,  the  sharpsighted 
Mr.  Rives  traced  the  money  back  to  its  start- 
ing point  from  that  deposit.  Besides,  Mr. 
Cameron  admitted  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, that  he  had  furnished  money  for  the  pay- 
ments— ^an  admission  which  the  obliging  com- 
mittee, on  request,  left  out  of  their  report.  Mr. 
Bobcrt  J.  Walker  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Juring  these  three  years,  and  the  conviction  was 
absolute,  among  the  close  observera  of  the 
course  of  things,  that  he  was  the  prime  con- 
triver and  zealous  manager  of  the  arrangements 
which  displaced  Mr,  Blair  and  installed  Mr. 
Ritchie. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  of  the 
consequences  of  that  change  of  editors.  General 
Jackson  was  prophetic.  The  new  paper  brought 
division  and  distraction  into  the  party — ^filled  it 
with  dissensions,  which  eventually  induced  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ritchie ;  but  not  until  he 
had  produced  the  mischiefs  which  abler  men 
cannot  repair. 


CHAPTER    CLII. 

TWENTJ-NINTU  CONGBE83:  LIST  OP  JilEMBEEB: 
FIBST  SESSION:  OBOANIZATION  (jif  THE  HOUSE. 

Senators. 

MiiiNE.— George  Evans,  John  Furfield. 

New  Hampshire. — Benjamin  W.  Jenness, 
Charles  G.  Atherton. 

Vermont.  —  William  Upham,  Samuel  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island. — James  F.  Simmons,  Albert 
0.  Green. 

Connecticut. — John  M.  Niles,  Jabez  W. 
Uuntington. 

New  York. — John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son. 

Ntw  JjkRSBT. — Jacob  W.  Miller,  John  L. 
l>ayton, 

Pennsylvania,  -r  Simon  Cameron,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 


Delaware.  —  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M. 
Clayton. 

Martland.— James  A.  Pearoe,  Reverdy 
Johnson.  ' 

YiRoiNiA. — ^William  S.  Archer,  Isaac  S.  Pen- 
nybadcer. 

North  Carolina.— Willie  P.  Mangum,  Wil- 
liam H.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — John  0.  Calhoun,  George 
McDuffie. 

Georgia. — John  McP.  Berrien,  Walter  T 
Colquitt. 

Alabama. — Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Arthur  P.  Bag- 
by. 

Mississippi. — Joseph  W.  Chalmers,  Jesse 
Speight. 

Louisiana.  —  Alexander  Barrow,  Henry 
Johnson. 

Tennessee. — Spencer  Jamagin,  Hopkins  L. 
Turney. 

Kentucky.— James  T.  Morehead,  John  J. 
Crittenden.  ., 

Ohio. — William  Allen,  Thomas  Corwin. 

Indiana. — ^Ed.  A.  Hannegan,  Jesse  D.  Bri^t. 

Illinois. — James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese. 

Missouri. — David  R.  Atchison,  Thomas  H. 
Benton. 

Arkansas.  —  Chester  Ashley,  Ambrose  H. 
Sevier. 

Michigan. — William  Woodbridge,  Lewis 
Cass. 

Florida. — David  Levy,  James  D.  Westcott. 

In  this  list  will  be  seen  the  names  of  several 
new  senators,  not  members  of  the  body  before, 
and  whose  senatorial  exertions  soon  made  them 
eminent; — Dix  and  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Jesse  D.  Bright 
of  Indiana,  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan ;  and  to 
these  were  soon  to  be  added  two  others  fh>m 
the  newly  incorporated  State  of  Texas,  Messrs. 
General  Sam  Houston  and  Thomas  F.  Rusk, 
Esq.,  and  of  whom,  and  their  State,  it  may  be 
said  they  present  a  remarkable  instance  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  concord,  neither  having 
been  changed  tc  this  day  (1856). 

House  of  Representatives. 

Maine.— John  F.  Scammon,  Robert  P.  Dun- 
lap,  Luther  Severance,  John  D.  MoCrate,  OuUen 
Skwtelle,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Hezekiah  Williams. 

New  Hampshiric. — Moses  Norris.  jr.,  Mace 
Moulton,  James  H.  Johnson. 

Vermont. — Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  CoUamer, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

Massachusetts.  —  Robert  0.  Winthrop, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Amos  Abbot,  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Charles  Hudson,  George  Ashmun,  Julius 
Rockwell,  John  Quincy  •'•is,  Joseph  Grtn- 
neU. 
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Rhode  Island. — Henry  T.  Cranston,  Lemuel 
H.  Arnold. 

OoHMBCTicvT. — James  Dixon,  Samuel  D. 
Hubbard,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Truman  Smith.  ' 

New  York. — John  W.  Lawrence,  Henry  L 
Seaman,  William  S.  Miller,  William  U.  Maclay, 
Thomas  M.  Woodruflf,  William  W.  Campbell, 
Joseph  H.  Anderson,  William  W.  Woodworth, 
Archibald  C.  Niven,  Samuel  Oordon,  John  F. 
Collin,  Richard  P.  Herrick,  Bradford  R.  Wood, 
Erastus  D.  Culver,  Joseph  Russell,  Hugh 
White,  Charles  S.  Benton,  Preston  King,  Orville 
Hungerford,  Timothy  Jenkins,  Charles  Good- 
year, Stephen  Strong,  William  J.  Hough,  Horace 
Wheaton,  George  Rathbun,  Samuel  S.  Ells- 
worth, John  De  Mott,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Charles 
H.  CarcolL  Martin  Grover,  Abner  Lewis,  Wil- 
liam Ak  Mosely,  Albert  Smith,  Washington 
Hunt. 

New  Jersey. — James  G.  Hampton,  George 
Sykcs,  John  Runk,  John  Edsall,  William 
Wright. 

PennA'lvania. — Lewis  C.  Levin,  Joseph  R. 
IngersoU,  John  H.  Campbell,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soll,  Jacob  S.  Yost,  Jacob  Erdman.  Abraham 
R.  Mcllvaine,  John  Strohm,  John  Rittcr,  Rich- 
ard Brodhead,  jr.,  Owen  D.  Lcib,  David  Wihnot, 
James  Pollock,  Alexander  Ramsay,  Moses  Mc- 
Lean, James  Black,  James  Blanchard,  Andrew 
Stewart,  Henry  D.  Foster,  John  II.  Ewing, 
Cornelius  Darragh,  William  S.  Garvin,  James 
Thompson,  Joseph  BufBngton. 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — John  G.  Chapman,  Thomas 
Perry,  Thomas  W.  Ligoii,  William  F.  Giles, 
Albert  Constable,  Edward  Long. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  George  C. 
Dromgoole,  William  M.  Treadway,  Edward  W. 
Hubard,  Slielton  F.  Leake,  James  A.  Seddon, 
Tliomas  H.  Bayly,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  John 
S.  Pendleton,  Henry  Redingcr,  William  Taylor, 

•0  AV.  Hopkins, 


.■aham,  Daniel 
Alfred  Dockery, 
McKay,  John  R. 


Augustus   A.  Chapman,  G 
Joseph  Johnson,  William 

North  Carolina. — Jet:. 
M.  Barringer,  David  S.  Rck, 
James  C.  Dobbin,  Tamos  J. 
J.  Daniels,  Henry  9.  Clarke,  Asa  Biggs. 

South  Caroljn\. — James  A.  Black,  Richard 
F.  Simpson,  Joscrh  A.  Woodward,  A.  D.  Sims, 
Armistead  Purt  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell 
Rhett. 

GEORori. — Thomas  Butler  King,  Seaborn 
Jones,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  John  H.  Lumpkin, 
Howell  Cobb,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Robt.  Toombs. 

Alabama. — Samuel  D.  Dargin,  Hennr  W. 
Hilliard,  William  L.  Yancey,  Winter  W.  Payne, 
George  S.  Houston,  Reuben  Chapman,  Felix  G. 
McConnell. 

Mi88issit>pi.  —  Jacob  Thompson,  Stephen 
Adams,  Robert  N.  Roberts,  Jefferson  Davis. 

Louisiana. — John  Slidell,  Bannon  G.  Thibo- 
deaux,  J.  H.  Harmonson,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Ohio. — James  J.  Faran,  F.  A.  Cunningham, 
Robert   0.  Schenck,  Joseph  Vance,  William 


Sawyer  I^nry  St  John,  Joseph  J.  McDowell 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  Augustus  L.  Perrill,  Colum- 
bus Delano,  Jacob  BrinkerhofT,  Samuel  F.  Vin- 
ton, Isaac  Parish,'  Alexander  Harper,  Joseph 
Morris,  John  D.  Cummins,  George  Fries,  D.  A. 
Starkweather,  Daniel  R.  Tilden,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  Joseph  M.  Root. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  John  H.  McIIenry. 
Henry  Qrider,  Joshua  F.  Bell,  Bryan  R.  Yoiinjr, 
John  P.  Martin,  William  P.  Thomasson,  Gar- 
rett Davis,  Andrew  Trumbo,  John  W.  Tib- 
batts. 

Tennessee. — Andrew  Johnson,  William  M. 
Cocke,  John  Crozier,  Alvan  Cullom,  George  W. 
Jones,  Barclay  Martin,  Meridith,  P.  Gentry, 
Lorenzo  B.  Chase,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Mil- 
ton Brown. 

Indiana. — Robert  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  J. 
Henley,  Thomas  SmithMJaleb  B.  Smith,  Wil- 
liam W.  Wick,  John  W.  Davis,  Edward  W. 
McGaughey,  John  Petit,  Charles  W.  Cathcart, 
Andrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McCler- 
nand,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  Edward 
D.  Baker. 

Missouri.  —  James  B.  Bowlin,  James  H. 
RelC  Sterling  Price,  John  S.  Phelps,  Leonard 
H.  Simms. 

Arkansas. — ^Archibald  Yell. 

Michigan. — Robert  McClelland,  John  S. 
Chapman,  James  B.  Himt. 

The  delegates  from  territories  were : 

Florida. — Edward  C.  Cabell. 
.  Iowa. — Augustus  C.  Dodge. 
Wisconsin. — Morgan  L.  Martin. 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  readily  effected, 
there  being  a  large  majority  on  the  democratic 
side.  Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  being 
presented  as  the  democratic  candidate,  received 
120  votes ;  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  re- 
ceived the  whig  vote,  72.  Mr.  Benjamin  B. 
French,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  appointed  clerk 
(without  the  formality  of  an  election),  by  a  re- 
solve of  the  House,  adopted  by  a  general  vote. 
He  was  of  course  democratic.  The  House  being 
organized,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hamlin, 
of  Maine,  to  except  the  hour  rule  (as  it  was 
called)  from  the  rules  to  be  adopted  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  House — which  was  lost,  62  to 
143. 
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CHAPTER    CLIII. 

MB.  FOLK'S  FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  CON- 
GBE8S. 


The  leading  topic  in  the  message  was,  naturally, 
the  incorporation  of  Texas,  then  accomplished, 
and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  of  Mexico— a 
dissatisfaction  manifested  every  way  short  of  ac- 
tual hostilities,  and  reason  to  believe  they  were 
intended.  On  our  side,  strong  detachments  of  the 
army  and  navy  had  been  despatched  to  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  ready  for  what- 
ever might  happen.  The  Mexican  minister. 
General  Almonte,  had  left  the  United  States : 
an  American  minister  sent  to  Mexico  had  been 
refused  to  be  received,*  and  had  returned  home. 
All  this  was  the  natural  result  of  the  status 
belli  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
which  the  incorporation  of  Texas  had  estab- 
lished ;  and,  that  there  were  not  actual  hostili- 
ties was  only  owing  to  the  weakness  of  one  of 
the  parties.  These  things  were  thus  stated  by 
the  President : 

"  Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently, 
occupied  an  attitude  of  hostility  towanls  the 
United  States — has  been  marshalling  and  or- 
ganizing armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the 
United  States,  cither  by  an  open  declaration,  or 
by  invading  Texas.  Both  the  Congress  and 
convention  of  tie  people  of  Texas  invited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory, 
to  protect  and  defend  them  against  the  menaced 
attJick.  The  moment  tho  terms  of  annexation, 
offered  by  tho  United  States,  were  accepted  by 
Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our 
own  country,  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford 
such  protection  and  defence.  I  therefore  deemed 
it  proper,  as  c  precautionary  measure,  to  order 
a  strong  squadron  to  tho  coast  of  Mexico,  and  to 
concentrate  an  efficient  military  force  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas.  Our  army  was  or- 
dered to  take  position  in  the  country  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norto,  and  to  repel  any 
invasion  of  the  Texian  territory  which  might  be 
attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces.  Our  squad- 
ron in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
the  army.  But  though  our  army  and  navy 
were  placed  in  a  position  to  defend  our  own, 
Ind  the  rights  of  Texas,  they  were  ordered  to 
commit  no  act  of  hostility  against  Mexico,  un- 
less she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggres- 
sor by  striking  the  flrst  blow.  The  result  has 
been,  tlmj  Mexico  has  made  no  aggressive  move- 
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ment,  and  our  military  and  and  naval  command- 
ers have  executed  their  orders  with  such  discre 
tion,  that  the  peace  of  the  two  republics  has  not 
been  disturbed." 

Thus  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  countries 
were  brought  into  presence,  and  the  legal  state  of 
war  existing  between  them  was  brought  to  the 
point  of  actual  war.  Of  this  the  President 
complained,  assuming  that  Texas  and  the  United 
States  had  a  right  to  unite,  which  was  true  as 
to  the  right ;  but  asserting  that  Mexico  had  no 
right  to  oppose  it,  which  was  a  wrong  assumption. 
For,  in  taking  Texas  into  the  Union,  she  was 
taken  with  her  circumstances,  one  of  which  was 
a  state  of  war  with  Mexico.  Denying  her  right 
to  take  offence  at  what  had  been  done,  the  mes- 
sage went  on  to  enumerate  causes  of  complaint 
against  her,  and  for  many  years  back,  and  to 
make  out  cause  of  war  against  her  on  account 
of  injuries  done  by  her  to  our  citizens.  In  this 
sense  the  message  said : 


"  But  though  Mexico  cannot  complain  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  serious  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  tho  two  coim- 
triea  continue  to  exist,  growing  out  of  unre> 
dressed  injuries  inflicted  by  tho  Mexican  au- 
thorities and  people  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  tlirough 
a  long  series  of  years.  Mexico  has  admitted 
these  injuries,  but  has  neglected  and  refused  to 
repair  them.  Such  was  tha  character  of  the 
wrongs,  and  such  thti  insults  repeatedly  offered 
to  American  citizen?  and  the  American  Hag  by 
Mexico,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  the  treaty  between  tho  two  countries 
of  the  5th  April,  1831,  that  they  have  been  re- 
peatedly brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by 
my  predecessors.  As  early  C3  tho  8th  February, 
1837,  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared, in  a  message  to  Congress,  that  'the 
length  of  time  since  some  of  the  injuries  have 
been  committed,  the  repeated  and  unavailing 
application  for  redress,  the  wanton  character  of 
some  of  the  outrages  upon  tho  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  flag 
of  the  United  States,  independent  of  recent  in- 
sults to  this  government  and  people  by  the  late 
extraordinary  Mexican  mmister,  would  justify, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  immediate  war.'  He 
did  not,  however,  recommend  an  immediate  re- 
sort to  this  extreme  measure,  which  he  declared 
'  should  not  be  used  by  just  and  generous  na- 
tions, confiding  in  their  strength,  for  injuries 
committed,  if  it  can  bo  honorauly  avoided ; '  but, 
in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  proposed  that  another 
demand  be  made  on  Mexico  for  that  redress 
which  had  been  so  long  and  unjustly  withheld. 
In  these  views,  committees  of  the  two  HousM 
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of  Congress,  in  reports  made  in  their  respective 
bodies,  concurred.  Since  these  proceedings 
more  than  eight  years  have  elapsed,  during 
which,  in  addition  to  the  wrongs  then  com- 
plained of,  others  of  an  aggravated  character 
have  bncn  committed  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens.  A  special  agent  was  sent 
to  Alexico  in  the  summer  of  1838,  with  full  au- 
thority to  make  another  and  final  demand  for 
redress.  The  demand  was  made ;  the  Mexican 
government  promised  to  repair  the  wrongs  of 
whi6h  we  complained ;  and  after  much  delay,  a 
treaty  of  indemnity  with  that  view  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  powers  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1839,  and  was  duly  ratified  by  both  gov- 
ernments." 

This  treaty  of  indemnity,  the  message  went 
on  to  show,  had  never  yet  been  complied  with, 
and  its  non-fulfilment,  added  to  the  other  causes 
of  complaint,  the  President  considered  as  just 
cause  for  declaring  war  against  her — saying : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  our  citizens,  who  sufiered 
great  losses,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  re- 
duced from  affluence  to  bankruptcy,  are  without 
lemedy,  unless  their  rights  be  enforced  by  their 
government.  Such  a  continued  and  unprovoked 
series  of  wrongs  could  never  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  United  States,  had  they  been  committed 
by  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
Mexico  was,  however,  a  neighboring  sister 
republic,  which,  following  pur  example,  had 
achieved  her  independence,  and  for  whose  suc- 
cess and  prosperity,  all  our  sympathies  were 
early  enlisted.  The  United  States  were  the 
firs  I  to  recognize  her  independence,  and  to  re- 
ceive her  into  the  family  of  nations,  and  have 
ever  been  desirous  of  cultivating  with  her  a 
good  understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  borne 
the  repeated  wrongs  she  has  committed,  with 
great  patience,  in  the  hope  that  a  returning  sense 
of  justice  would  ultimately  guide  her  councils, 
and  that  we  might,  if  possible,  honorably  avoid 
any  hostile  collision  with  her." 

Torn  by  domestic  dissension,  in  a  state  of 
revolution  at  home,  and  ready  to  be  crushed  by 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican 
government  had  temporized,  and  after  dismissing 
one  United  States  minister,  bad  consented  to 
receive  another,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Of  this  mission,  and  the 
cous<'qucnc«s  of  its  failure,  the  President  thus 
expressed  himself: 

"The  minister  appointed  has  set  out  on  his 
mis..ion,  and  is  probably  by  this  time  near  the 
Mexican  capital.  He  has  been  instructed  to 
bring  the  negotiation  with  \<^hich  ho  is  charged 
to  a  conclusion  at  the  earliest  practicable  period ; 
whiuh,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  time  to  enable 


me  to  communicate  the  result  to  Congress 
during  Ihe  present  session.  Until  that  result  is 
known,  I  forbear  to  recommend  to  Congress 
such  ulterior  measures  of  redress  for  the  wrongs 
and  injuries  we  have  so  long  borne,  as  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  such  negotia 
tion  been  instituted." 

From  this  communication  it  was  clear  that  a 
recommendation  of  a  declaration  of  war  was 
only  deferred  for  the  issue  of  this  mission,  which 
failing  to  be  favorable,  would  immediately  call 
forth  the  deferred  recommendation.  The  Oregon 
question  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  and  like  it  seemed  to  be  tending  to 
a  warlike  solution.  The  negotiations  between 
the  two  governments,  which  had  commenced 
under  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and  continued 
for  some  months  under  his  own,  had  come  to  a 
dead  stand.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  had  revoked  its  proposition  to  make  the 
parallel  of  49  degrees  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  countries,  and  asserted  the  unquestion- 
able title  of  the  United  States  to  the  whoW,  up 
to  the  Russian  boundary  in  54  degrees  40  min- 
utes ;  and  the  message  recommended  Congress 
to  authorize  the  notice  which  was  ic  terminate 
the  joint  occupancy,  to  extend  our  laws  to  the 
territory,  to  encourage  its  population  and  settle* 
ment ;  and  cast  upon  Great  Britain  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  belligerent  solution  of  the  diiB- 
culty  which  might  arise.  Thus,  the  issue  of 
peace  or  war  with  Great  Britain  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  Congress. 

The  finances,  and  the  public  debt,  required  a 
notice,  which  was  briefly  and  satisfactorily  given. 
The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  past  year 
had  been  ^29,770,000 :  the  payments  from  it 
$29,968,000 ;  and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  year  five  millions — leaving  a 
balance  of  $7,058,000  on  hand.  The  nature  of 
these  balances,  always  equal  to  about  one-fourth 
of  the  revenue  even  where  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures are  even,  or  the  latter  even  in  some 
excess,  has  been  explained  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  View,  as  resulting  from  the  nature  of  great 
government  transactions  and  payments,  large 
part  of  which  necessarily  go  into  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  year,  when  tliey  would  be 
met  by  the  accruing  revenue,  even  if  there  \va% 
nothing  in  the  Treasury ;  so  that,  in  fact,  tlic 
government  may  be  carried  on  upon  an  income 
about  one-fourth  less  than  the  expenditure. 
This  is  a  paradox— a  seemmg  absurtHty,  but 
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true,  which  ereiy  annual  statement  of  the  Trea- 
sury will  prove ;  and  which  the  legislative,  as 
weU  as  the  executive  government,  should  under- 
stand. The  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt  (of  which  there  would  have  been  none  had 
it  not  been  for  the  distribution  of  the  land  reve- 
nue, and  the  surplus  fund,  among  the  States,  and 
the  absurd  plunges  in  the  descent  of  the  duties 
on  imports  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  com- 
promise act  of  1833),  were  just  and  wise,  such 
as  had  been  always  held  by  the  democratic 
Fchool,  and  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
They  were  these : 

"The  amount  of  the  public  debt  remaining 
unpaid  on  the  first  of  October  last,  was  sevcH- 
teen  millions,  seventy-five  thousand,  four  hun- 
ched and  forty-flve  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents. 
Further  payments  of  the  public  debt  would 
have  been  made,  in  anticipation  of  the  period  of 
its  reimbursement  under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  acts 
of  July  twenty-first,  1841,  and  of  April  fifteenth, 
and  of  March  third,  1843,  had  not  the  unsettled 
state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  menaced  hos- 
tile collision  with  that  power.    In  view  of  such 
a  contingency,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retain 
in  the  Treasury  an  amount  unusually  large  for 
ordinonr  purposes.    A  few  years  ago,  our  whole 
national  debt  growing  out  of  the  revolution  and 
tiie  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  was  extin- 
guished, and  we  presented  to  the  world  the  rare 
and  noble  spect-ocle  of  a  great  and  growing  peo- 
ple who  had  fully  discharged  every  obligation. 
Since  that  time  the  existing  debt  has  been  con- 
tracted ;  and  small  as  it  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  similar  burdens  of  most  other  nations,  it 
should  be  extinguished  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period.    Should  the  state  of  the  country  per- 
mit, and  especially  if  pur  foreign  relations  inter- 
pose no  obstacle,  it  is  cont?mpiatcd  to  apply  all 
the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  as  they  accrue  be- 
yond what  is  required  for  the  appropriations  by 
Congress,  to  its  liquidation.   I  cherish  the  hope 
of  soon  being  able  to  congratulate  the  country 
on  its  recovering  once  more  the  lofty  position 
which  it  so  recently  occupied.    Our  country, 
which  exhibits  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  self- 
government,  in  developing  all  the  sources  of 
national  prosperity,  owes  to  mankind  the  per- 
manent example  of  a  nation  free  from  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  a  public  debt." 

The  revision  of  the  tari£fwas  recommended, 
with  a  view  to  revenue  as  the  object,  with  pro- 
tection to  home  industry  aa  the  incident. 


CHAPTER    CLIV. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  FOESTTH. 

LiKK  Mr.  Crawford,  he  was  a  Virginian  by  birth 
Georgian  by  citizenship,  republican  in  politicsi, 
and  eminent  in  his  day.  He  ran  the  career  of 
fcdera.  honors — a  member  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate,  and  a  front  rank  debater  in  each : 
ministei'  'n  Spain,  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren ;  successor 
to  Crawford  in  ;Jb  State,  and  tha  federal  coun- 
cils ;  and  the  fast  political  and  personal  friend 
of  that  eminent  citizen  in  all  the  trials  and  for- 
tunes of  his  life.  A  member  of  the  House  when 
Mr.  Crawford,  restrained  by  his  ofiBoe,  and  dis- 
abled by  his  calamity,  was  unable  to  do  any 
thing  for  himself,  and  assailed  by  the  imperso- 
nation of  the  execrable  A.  B.  plot,  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  stand  up  ifor  his  friend ;  and  nobly 
did  he  do  it.  The  examination  through  which 
he  led  the  accuser  exterminated  him  in  public 
opinion — showed  every  accusation  to  be  false 
and  malicious ;  detected  the  master  spirit  which 
lay  behind  the  ostensible  assailants,  and  greatly 
exalted  the  character  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  fine  specimen  of  that  kind 
of  speaking  which  constitutes  a  debater,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  effective  speaking  in  legis- 
lative assemblies.  He  combined  the  requisites 
for  keen  debate — a  ready,  copious,  and  easy  elo- 
cution ;  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  argu- 
ment and  wit ;  great  power  to  p'oint  a  sarcasm, 
and  to  sting  courteously ;  perfect  self-possession. 
and*a  quickness  and  clearness  of  perception  to 
take  advantage  of  every  missiep  of  his  adver- 
sary. He  served  in  trying  times,  during  the 
great  contests  with  the  Bank  of  thfi  United 
States,  with  the  heresy  of  nullification,  and  tho 
dawning  commencement  of  the  slavery  agitation. 
In  social  life  he  was  a  high  exemplification  of 
"efined  and  courteous  manners,  of  polite  conver- 
sation, and  of  afiability,  decorum  and  dignity. 
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CHAPTER   CLV. 

ASIUBBION  OF  FLORIDA  AND  IOWA. 

j>  T  tbV?  time  were  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
bj  a  smgle  bill,  two  States,  which  seem  to  have 
but  few  things  in  common  to  put  them  together — 
one  the  oldest,  the  other  the  newest  territory — 
one  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Union,  the 
other  in  the  extreme  southeast — one  the  land 
of  evergreens  and  perpetual  flowers,  the  other 
the  climate  of  long  and  rigorous  winter — one 
maintaining,  {he  other  repulsing  slaveiy.  It 
would  seem  strange  that  two  territories  so  dif- 
ferent in  age,  so  distant  from  each  other,  so 
antf-onistic  in  natural  features  and  political  in- 
stitufiona,  should  ripen  into  States  at  the  same 
time,  and  come  into  the  Union  by  a  single  act ; 
but  these  antagonisms — that  is,  the  antagonistic 
provisions  on  the  subject  of  slavery — made  the 
ooiyunction,  and  gave  to  the  two  young  States 
an  inseparable  admission.  It  happened  that  the 
slave  and  free  States  had  long  before  become 
equal  in  number,  and  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  or  a 
calculation  of  policy  operated  to  keep  them  so ; 
and  for  that  purpose  to  admit  one  of  each  char- 
acter at  the  same  time.  Thus  balancing  and 
neutralizing  each  other,  the  bill  for  their  admis- 
sion was  passed  without  a  struggle,  and  ftimishcd 
but  Uttle  beyond  the  yeas  and  nays — these  lat- 
ter a  scant  minority  in  either  House — to  show 
the  disposition  of  members.  In  the  Senate  the 
negatives  were  9  to  36  yeas :  in  the  House  48 
to  144.  Numerically  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  were  thus  kept  eve^  in  political  pojrcr 
a  vast  inequality  was  going  on — the  increase  of 
population  being  so  much  greater  in  the  north- 
ern than  in  the  southern  region. 


CHAPTER  CLVI. 

UfiEOON  TBEATT:  NEGOTIATIONS   COMMENCED, 
AND  BROKEN  OFF. 

This  was  a  pretermitted  subject  in  the  general 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Ashburton  treaty : 
It  was  now  taken  up  as  a  question  for  separate 


settlement  The  British  goremment  moved  li 
it,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fuz,  the  British  minister  in 
Washington,  being  instructed  to  propose  the 
negotiation.  This  was  done  in  November,  1842, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State  under 
Mr.  Tyler,  immediately  replied,  accepting  the 
proposal,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  desire  of  his 
government  to  have  this  territorial  question  im- 
mediately settled.  But  the  movement  stopped 
t  here.  Nothing  further  took  place  between  Rfr. 
Webster  and  Fox,  and  the  question  slumbered 
till  1844,  when  Mr.  (since  Sir)  Richard  Paken- ' 
ham,  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  British 
minister,  and  renewed  th.  ;  reposition  for  open- 
ing the  negotiation  to  Mr.  Upf>hur,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  was  February  24th,  1844. 
Mr.  Upshur  replied  promptly,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  accepting  the  pro- 
posal, and  naming  an  early  day  for  receiving  Mr. 
Pakcnham  to  begin  the  negotiation.  Before 
that  day  came  ho  had  perished  in  the  disastrous 
explosion  of  the  great  gun  on  board  the  Prince- 
ton man-of-war.  The  subject  again  slumbered 
six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  July 
22d,  was  again  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
American  government  by  a  note  from  the  British 
minister  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  successor  to  Mr.  Up- 
shur in  the  Department  of  State.  Referring  to 
the  note  received  from  Mr.  Upshur  the  day  be- 
fore his  death,  he  said : 

"  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  which 
occurred  within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  that 
note,  the  interval  which  took  place  between  that 
event  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and 
the  urgency  and  importance  of  various  matters 
which  offered  themselves  to  your  attention  im- 
mediately after  your  accession  to  ofiSce,  sufB- 
ciently  explain  why  it  has  not  hitherto  been  in 
the  power  of  your  goverms-nt,  sir  to  attend  to 
the  important  matters  to  waich  1  refer.  But, 
the  session  of  Congress  having  been  brought  to 
a  close,  and  the  present  being  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  least  possible  busuiess  is  usually 
transacted,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  now 
feel  at  leisure  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  subject.  At  all  events  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  recall  it  to  vour  recollection,  and  to  repeat 
the  earnest  desire  of  her  nugesty's  government, 
that  a  question,  on  which  so  much  interest  <8 
felt  in  both  countries,  should  be  disposed  of  at 
the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  the  conven- 
ience of  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Calhoun  answered  the  22d  of  August 
declaring  his  readiness  to  begin  the  negotiation 
and  fixing  the  next  day  for  taking  up  the  Bub< 
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Jeet    It  was  taken  up  accordingly,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  approved  and  safe  way  of  con- 
ducting such  negotiations,  that  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
tocol of  every  conference  signed  by  the  two 
negotiators  before  they  separated,  and  the  pro- 
positions submitted  by  each  always  reduced  to 
writing.    This  was  the  proper  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  neglect  and  total  omis- 
sion of  which  had  constituted  so  just  and  so 
loud  a  compliant  against  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  had  conducted 
their  conferences.    Mr.  Calhoim  and  Mr.  Paken- 
ham  met  seven  times,  exchanged  arguments  and 
propositions,  and  came  to  a  balk,  which  sus- 
pended their  labors.    Mr.  Calhoun,  rejecting  the 
usual  arts  of  diplomacy,  which  holds  in  reserve 
the  ultimate  and  true  offer  while  putting  for- 
ward fictitious  ones  for  cicperiment,  went  at 
once  to  his  ultimatum,  and  proposed  the  contin- 
uation of  the  parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  which,  after  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  had  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  as  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween their  possessions,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Wcods  (fixed  as  a  land-mark  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht),  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— the  United  States  insisting  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
under  the  terms  of  the  same  treaty.    Mr.  Pak- 
cnham  declined  this  proposition  in  the  part  that 
carried  the  line  to  the  ocean,  but  offered  to  con- 
tinue it  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  Columbia  River,  a  distance  of  bcvno  three 
hundred  miles ;  and  then  follow  the    - >  v  to  the 
ocean.    This  was  refused  oy  Mr.  Calhou  - ;  and 
the  ultimatum  having  been  delivered  on  one 
hand,  and  no  instructions  being  possessed  on  the 
other  to  yield  any  thing,  the  negotiations,  after 
continuing  through  the  month  of  September, 
came  to  a  stand.    At  the  end  of  four  months 
(January  1845)  Mr.  Pakunham,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  government,  proposed  to  leave  the 
question  to  arbitration,  which  was  declined  by 
the  American  secretary,  and  very  properly ;  for, 
while  arbitrament  is  the  commendable  mode  of 
settling  minor  questions,  and  especially  those 
which  arise  from  the  construction  of  existing 
treaties,  yet  the  boundaries  of  a  country  are  of 
too  much  gravity  to  be  so  submitted. 

Mr.  Calhoun  showed  a  manly  spirit  in  pro- 
posing tbu  line  of  49,  as  the  dominant  party  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  one  to  which  he  be- 


longed, were  then  in  a  high  state  of  exultation 
for  the  boundary  of  64  degrees  40  minutes,  and 
the  presidential  canvess,  on\he  democratic  side, 
was  ra^ng  upon  that  cry.  The  Baltimore  pres- 
idential convention  had  Cdlowed  a  pernicious 
practice,  of  recent  invention,  in  laying  down  a 
platform  of  principles  on  which  the  canvass  was 
to  be  conducted,  and  54-40  for  the  northern 
boundary  of  Oregon,  had  been  made  a  canon  of 
political  faith,  from  which  there  was  to  be  no 
departure  except  upon  the  penalty  of  political 
damnation.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  braved  this  pen- 
alty, and  in  domg  so  had  acted  up  to  his  public 
and  responsible  duty. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  Polk,  elected  under 
that  cry,  came  into  ofSce  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  acting  upon  it,  put  into  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress a  declaration  that  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  (meaning  up  to  54-40),  was  clear  and 
indisputable ;  and  a  further  declaration  that  he 
meant  to  maintain  that  title.    It  was  certainly 
an  unusual  thing — perhaps  unprecedented  in 
diplomacy — that,  while  negotiations  were  de- 
pending (which  was  stUl  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance, for  the  fast  note  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  Jan- 
uary, declining  the  arbitration,  gave  as  a  i«|son 
for  it  that  he  expected  the  question  to  be  settled 
by  negotiation),  one  of  the  parties  should  au- 
thoritatively declare  its  right  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  and  show  itself  ready  to  main- 
t!un  it  by  arms.    The  declaration  in  the  inaugu- 
ral had  its  natural  effect  in  Great  Britain.    It 
roused  the  British  spirit  as  high  as  that  of  the 
American.    Their  excited  voice  came  thunder- 
ing back,  to  be  received  with  indignation  by  the 
great  democracy ;  and  war — "  inevitable  war  " 
— was  the  cry  through  the  land.    The  new  ad- 
ministration felt  itself  to  be  in  a  dilemma.    To 
stand  upon  54-40  was  to  have  war  in  reality : 
to  recede  from  it,  might  be  to  incur  the  penalty 
laid  down  in  the  Baltimore   platform.     Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  new  Secretaiy  of  State,  did  me 
the  honor  to  consult   me.    I  answered  him 
promptly  and  frankly,  that  I  held  49  to  be  the 
right  line,  and  that,  if  the  administration  made 
a  treaty  upon  that  line,  I  should  support  it. 
This  was  early  in  April.    The  secretary  seemed 
to  expect  some  further  proposition  from  the 
British  government;  but  none  came.    The  re- 
buff in  the  inaugural  address  bad  been  too  pub- 
lic, and  too  violent,  to  admit  that  government  to 
take  the  initiative  again.    It  said  nothing :  the 
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war  cry  continued  to  rage :  and  at  the  end  of 
four  months  our  government  found  itself  under 
the  necessity  to  take  the  initiative,  and  recom- 
mence negotiations  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
war.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  July,  Mr. 
Buchanan  (the  direction  of  the  President  be- 
ing always  understood)  addressed  a  note  to  Mr. 
Pakenham,  resuming  the  negotiation  at  the 
point  at  which  it  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Calhoun ; 
and,  conforming  to  the  offer  that  he  had  made, 
and  because  he  had  made  it,  again  proposed  the 
line  of  49  to  the  ocean.  The  British  minister 
again  refused  that  lino,  and  inviting  a  "  fairer  " 
proposition.  In  the  mean  time  the  offer  of  49 
got  wind.  The  democracy  was  in  commotion. 
A  storm  was  got  up  (foremost  in  raising  which 
was  th^  new  administration  organ,  Mr.  Ritchie's 
Daily  Union),  before  which  the  administration 
quailed — recoiled — and  withdrew  its  offer  of  49. 
There  was  a  dead  pause  in  the  negotiation  again ; 
and  so  the  affair  remained  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  which  came  together  imder  the  loud 
cry  of  war,  in  which  Mr.  Cass  was  the  leader, 
but  followed  by  the  body  of  the  democracy,  and 
backed  and  cheered  on  by  the  democratic  press 
—uffae  himdreds  of  papers.  Of  course  the 
Oregon  question  occupied  a  place,  and  a  promi- 
nent one,  in  the  President's  message — (which 
has  been  noticed) — and,  on  communicating  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation  to  Congress,  he  recom- 
mended strong  measures  for  the  security  and 
assertion  of  our  title.  The  delivery  of  the 
notice  which  was  to  abrogate  the  joint  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  citizens  of  the  two 
powers,  was  one  of  these  recommendations,  and 
the  debate  upon  that  question  brought  out  the 
full  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Congress  upon 
the  whole  subject,  and  took  the  management  of 
the  questions  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 


CHAPTER   CLVII. 

OBEOON  QUESTION:  MOTIOE  TO  ABBOOATE  THE 
ABTICLK  IN  THE  TBEAT?  FOB  A  JOINT  OCCU- 
PATION: TIIEPBE8IDENT  DENOUNCED  IN  THE 
SENATE  FOB  A  SUPPOSED  LEANING  TO  THE 
LINE  OF  FOBTT-NINE. 

Tjie  proposition  for  the  line  of  49  having  been 
withdrawn  by  the  American  government  on  its 
non-acceptance  by  the  British,  had  appeased  the 
democratic  storm  which  had  been  got  up  against 
the  President;  and  his  recommendation  for 
strong  measures  to  assert  and  secure  our  title 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  who  now 
came  to  be  called  the  Fifty-Four  Forties.  The 
debate  was  advancing  well  upon  this  question 
of  notice,  when  a  sinister  rumor — only  sinister 
to  the  extreme  party — began  to  spread,  that  the 
British  government  would  propose  49,  and  that 
the  President  was  fiivoroble  to  it.  This  rumor 
was  true,  and  by  way  of  preparing  the  public 
mind  for  it,  Mr.  William  H.  Haywood,  a  senator 
from  North  Carolina,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally friendly  to  the  President,  undertook  to 
show,  not  so  much  that  the  line  of  49  was  right 
in  itself,  but  that  the  President  was  not  so  far 
committed  against  it  as  that  he  could  not  yet 
form  a  treaty  upon  it.    In  this  sense  he — 

"  Took  a  view  of  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  President,  approving  of  the  offer 
of  the  parallel  of  49°  to  Great  Britain,  and 
maintaining  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  President  to  render  it  improper  in 
him  to  negotiate  hereafter  on  that  basis,  not- 
withstanding this  rejection.  He  regarded  the 
negotiation  as  still  open ;  and  he  would  not  do 
the  President  so  much  wrong  as  to  suppose 
that,  if  we  passed  the  notice,  and  thus  put  into 
his  hand  a  great  moral  weapon,  that  he  could  be 
guilty  of  BO  miserable  a  trick  as  to  use  it  to  the 
dishonor  of  his  country  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  the  reckless  provocation  of  a  war  on  the 
other.  Believmg  that  the  administration  stood 
committed  to  accept  an  offer  of  a  division  of  the 
territory  on  the  parallel  of  49° — or  substan- 
tially that — ^he  should  sustain  the  Executive  in 
that  position.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  individual  opinions,  the 
President — as  Oeneral  Washington  did  in  1796 
— would  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  country ; 
that,  whenever  the  interests  of  the  country  re- 

auired  it,  he  would  sacrifice  his  own  opinions  to 
le  sense  of  his  official  duty.    He  rebuked  the 
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cnr  which  had  been  set  up  by  some  of  the 
iViends  of  the  President,  which  placed  him  m 
the  position  of  being  the  mere  organ  of  the  Bal- 
timore convention,  and  d<>c!ttrod  that,  if  he  could 
believe  that  the  Executive  would  permit  the 
resolution  of  that  convention  to  overrule  his 
duty  to  his  country,  ho  would  turn  his  back 
upon  him.  Mr.  H.  then  proceeded  to  deduce, 
from  the  language  and  acts  of  the  Executive, 
that  he  had  not  put  himself  in  a  position  which 
imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  ne- 
gotiate on  the  parallel  of  49°,  should  negotia- 
tion be  resumed  on  that  basis.  In  this  respect, 
the  President  did  not  occupy  that  attitude  in 
which  some  of  his  fridnds  wished  to  place  him. 
It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Great  Britain 
had  held  occupancy  for  above  forty  years ;  and 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  if  we  turn  sud- 
denly upon  her  and  tell  her  she  must  quit,  that 
she  will  not  make  resistance.  And  he  asked' 
what  our  government  would  be  likely  to  do  if 
placed  in  a  similar  position  and  reduced  to  the 
same  alternative.  No  one  could  contend  for  a 
moment  that  the  rejection  of  the  offer  of  49°  by 
Great  Britain  released  the  President  from  the 
obligation  to  accept  that  oiTor  whenever  it  should 
again  be  made.  The  question  was  to  bo  settled 
by  compromise ;  and,  on  this  principle,  the  ne- 
gotiation was  still  pending.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  negotiation  of  this  kind  could 
be  carried  through  liastily.  Time  must  be  given 
for  communication  with  the  British  government, 
for  proper  consideration  and  consultation ;  and 
true  politeness  requires  that  ample  time  should 
be  given  for  this  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that 
Great  Britain  does  not  consider  the  negotiation 
terminated,  as  she  would  have  recalled  her  min- 
ister ;  and  the  President  cannot  deem  it  closed, 
or  ho  would  have  made  a  communication  to  Con- 
gress to  that  effect.  The  acts  of  the  President 
were  not  such  as  to  justify  any  apprehensions 
of  a  rupture ;  and  from  that,  he  did  not  ask  for 
the  notice  in  order  that  ho  might  draw  the 
sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard.  The 
falsehood  of  any  such  charge  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  asked  for  no  enlargement  of  the 
annual  appropriations ;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
estimates  arc  rather  diminished.  Knowing  him 
to  be  honest,  he  (Mr.  U.)  would  acquit  him  of 
any  such  imputation  of  moral  treason,  which 
would  subject  him  to  the  reprobation  of  man 
and  the  anger  of  his  God.  Mr.  H.  then  referred 
to  the  divisions  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
democratic  party,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  to 
destroy , the  party,  by  cutting  off  its  heads.  This 
question  of  Oregon  had  been  turned  into  a  party 
question,  for  the  ()urpose  of  President-making. 
He  repudiated  any  submission  to  the  coimnands 
of  factious  meetings,  got  up  by  demagogues,  for 
the  purpose  of  dictating  to  the  Senate  how  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  felt  thankful  that  North 
Carolina  had  never  taken  this  course.  He  did 
not  regard  such  proceedings  as  indicative  of  that 
true  democracy  which,  like  a  potato,  grew  at 
the  root,  and  did  not,  like  the  spurious  democ- 


racy, show  itself  from  the  blossom.  The  creed 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  directs  the  party 
to  re-annex  Texas  and  to  re-occupy  Oregon. 
Texas  had  been  ro-anncxed,  and  now  we  are  tc 
go  for  the  re-occ7r,alion  of  Oregon.  Now,  Old 
Oregon,  embracing  all  the  territory  on  which 
American  foot  ever  trod,  comprised  merely  the 
valley  of  Willamette,  which  did  not  extend 
above  49° }  and  consequently  this  portion  was 
all  which  could  be  contemplated  in  the  expres- 
sion "  re-occupation,"  as  it  would  involve  an  ab- 
surdity to  speak  of  re-occupying  what  we  had 
never  occupied.  Referring  to  the  history  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  he  cited  the  impossibility 
of  getting  Texas  through,  until  the  two  ques- 
tions had  been  made  twin  sisters  by  the  Balti- 
more convention.  Then  Texas  passed  the  House, 
and  came  into  the  Senate,  followed  so  closely  by 
Oregon,  that  they  seemed  to  bo  akin." 

In  all  this  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  the  President,  personally  confided  to 
him,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  action  in 
conformity  to  them.  The  extreme  party  sus- 
pected this,  and  had  their  plan  arranged  to  storm 
it  down,  and  to  force  the  President  to  repulse  tho 
British  offer  of  49,  if  now  it  .should  be  made, 
as  he  had  been  stormed  into  a  withdrawal  of 
his  own  offer  of  that  line  by  his  own  news- 
papers and  party  in  the  recess  of  Congress. 
This  task  fell  upon  Mr.  Hannegan  of  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  William  Allen  of  Ohio,  whose  tempeiu* 
ments  were  better  adapted  to  the  work  than 
that  of  their  chief,  Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Hannegan 
began : 

"  I  must  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  obtrud- 
ing myself  upon  your  attention  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  day,  particularly  as  I  have  already 
occupied  your  attention  on  several  occasions  in 
the  coiu^e  of  this  debate.  My  remarks  now, 
however,  will  be  very  brief.  Before  I  proceed 
to  make  any  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina — ^the  most  extraordinary 
speech  which  I  have  ever  listened  to  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life — ^I  desire,  through  the  Vice 
President,  to  put  a  question  to  him^  which  I 
have  committed  to  writing.  It  is  this :  I  ask 
him  if  he  has  the  authority  of  the  President, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  saying  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  his  (the  President's)  wish  to  terminate 
the  Oregon  question  by  compromising  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  1 " 

To  this  categorical  demand,  Mr.  Haywood 
replied  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic 
for  tho  President  to  authorize  any  senator  to 
make  such  a  declaration  as  that  implied  in  the 
question  of  Mr.  Hannegan.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
then  took  up  the  demand  for  the  answer,  and 
said* 
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"  I  put  the  question,  and  demand  an  answer 
to  it  as  a  public  rif^ht  Tlie  senator  hero  has 
usumed  to  spealc  for  tlie  President.  His  speech 
goes  to  the  world ;  and  I  demand,  as  a  public 
right,  that  he  answer  the  nuestion ;  imd  if  he 
won't  answer  it,  I  stand  ready  to  deny  that  he 
has  expressed  the  views  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Westcott  of  Florida,  called  Mr.  Allen  to 
ordet  for  asking  for  the  opinions  of  the  Presi- 
dent through  a  senator.  The  President  could 
only  communicaio  his  opinions  to  the  Senate 
responsibly,  by  message.  It  nv^ld  be  a  breach 
of  privilege  for  any  senator  to  undertake  to  re- 
port such  opinions,  and  consequently  a  breach 
of  order  for  any  senator  to  call  for  them.  In 
this  Mr.  Westcott  was  right,  but  the  call  to 
order  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Alien  from  renewing 
his  demand : 

"  I  do  not  demand  an  answer  as  any  pergonal 
right  at  all.  I  demand  it  as  a  public  right. 
When  a  senator  assumes  to  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent, every  senator  possesses  a  public  right  to 
demand  his  authority  for  so  doing.  An  avowal 
has  been  made  tl)at  he  is  the  exponent  of  the 
views  of  the  President,  upon  a  great  national 
question.  He  has  assumed  to  bo  that  expo- 
nent. And  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  the  au- 
thority of  the' President  for  the  assumption  ?  " 

Mr.  Westcott  renewed  his  call  to  order,  but 
no  question  was  taken  upon  the  call,  which  must 
have  been  decided  against  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood said,  he  denied  the  right  of  any  senator 
to  put  questions  to  him  in  that  way,  and  said 
he  had  not  assumed  to  speak  by  the  authority  of 
the  President.  Then,  said  Mr.  Allen,  the  senator 
takes  back  his  speech.  Mr.  Haywood :  "  Not 
at  all ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  my  speech  takes." 
Mr.  All'jn:  "Witl  the  Britisl:  '  Mr.  Ilanne- 
gan  then  resumed : 

"I  do  not  deem  it  imiteriai  whether  the 
senator  from  Nort^  Carolina  gives  a  direct 
answer  to  my  quest:  m  or  not.  I',  is  entirely 
immaterial.  Ho  assumes — no,  he  sajs  there  is 
no  assumption  about  it — that  there  is  no  mean- 
ing in  language,  no  truth  in  man,  if  the  Presi- 
dent any  where  commits  himself  to  54°  4(y,  as 
his  flattering  friends  assume  for  him.  Now,  sir, 
there  is  no  truth  in  man,  there  is  no  meaning  in 
language,  if  the  President  is  not  committed  to 
54°  40'  in  as  strong  language  as  that  which 
makes  up  the  Holy  Book.  From  a  period  ante- 
sedcnt  to  that  in  which  he  became  the  nominee 
of  the  Baltimore  convention,  down  to  this  mo- 
ment, to  all  the  world  he  stands  committed  for 
54°  40 .  I  go  back  to  his  declaration  made  in 
1844,  to  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
vho  addressed  him  in  relation  to  the  annexa- 


tion of  Texas,  and  he  there  uses  this  language 
being  then  before  the  ooimtry  as  the  dumocratie 
candidate  for  the  chair  which  he  now  Alls. 

"  Mr.  CaiTTENOKN.    What  is  the  date  ? 

"  Mr.  Hanneoan.  It  is  dated  the  23d  of 
April. 

[Mr.  H.  here  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Polk's 
letter  to  the  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati.] 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  went  on  to  quote  fVom 
the  President's  message — the  annual  message 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session — to  show 
that,  in  withdrawing  his  proposition  for  a 
boundary  on  the  49th  parallel,  he  had  taken  a 
position  against  ever  resuming  it.  He  read  this 
paragraph : 

"The  extraordinary  and  wholly  inadmissible 
demands  of  th:  British  Government,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  pn^sition  made  in  deference 
alone  to  what  had  been  done  by  mjr  predecessors, 
and  the  implied  obligation  which  their  acts 
seemed  to  impose^  afford  satisfactory  evidence 
that  no  compromise  which  the  United  States 
ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.  With  this  con- 
viction, the  proposition  of  compromise  which 
had  been  made  and  rejected  was,  by  my  direc- 
tion, subsequently  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to 
the  whole  Oregon  Territory  asserted,  and,  as  is 
believed,  maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and 
arguments." 

Having  read  this  paragraph,  Mr.  Hannegan 
proceeded  to  reply  to  it ;  and  exclaimed — 

"  What  docs  the  President  here  claim  ?  Up 
to  54°  40' — ever^  inch  of  it  He  has  asserted 
that  claim,  and  is,  as  he  says,  sustained  by  '  ir- 
refragable facts  and  arguments.'  But  this  is 
not  all :  I  hold  that  the  language  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  the  language  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  has  not  Air.  Bucha- 
nan, in  his  last  communication  to  Mr.  Pakcn- 
ham,  named  54°  40'  in  so  many  words  1  He 
has.  The  President  adopts  this  language  as  his 
own.    He  plants  himself  on  54°  40." 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  proceeded  to  plant  tbe 
whole  democratic  party  upon  the  lino  of  54-40, 
and  to  show  that  Oregon  to  that  extent,  and 
Texas  to  her  whole  extent,  were  the  watchwords 
of  the  party  in  the  presidential  election — that 
both  were  to  bo  carried  together;  and  Texas 
having  been  gained,  Oregon,  without  treachery, 
could  not  be  abandoned. 

"  The  democratic  party  is  thus  bound  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon — every  foot  of  it ;  and  let  tiie 
senator  rise  in  his  placo  who  will  tell  inc  in 
what  quarter  of  this  Union — ir  what  assembly 
of  democrats  in  this  Union,  pending  the  prtsi- 
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dential election,  the  namei  of  Texas  and  Oregon 
did  not  fly  together,  side  by  side,  on  the  demo- 
cratic banners.  Ereiy  whore  they  were  twins — 
every  where  they  were  united.  Does  the  sena- 
tor m)m  North  Carolina  suppose  that  ho,  with 
his  appeals  to  the  democracy,  can  blind  our 
eyes,  as  he  thinks  he  tickled  our  ears  ?  He  is 
mistaken.  '  Texas  and  Oregon '  cannot  be  di- 
vided;  they  dwell  together  in  the  American 
heart.  Even  in  Texas,  I  have  been  told  tho  flag 
of  the  lone  star  had  inscribed  on  it  the  name  of 
Oregon.  Then,  it  was  all  Oregon.  Now,  when 
you  have  got  Texas,  it  means  just  so  much  of 
Oregon  as  you  in  your  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion think  proper  to  give  us.  You  little  know  us, 
if  you  think  the  mighty  West  will  be  trodden 
on  in  this  way." 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  undertook  to  disclaim  for 
the  President  the  sentiments  attributed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Haywood,  and  to  pronounce  an  anathe- 
ma upon  him  if  the  attribution  was  right 

"  Tho  senator  in  his  defence  of  the  President, 
put  language  into  his  mouth  which  I  undertake 
to  s»y  the  President  will  repudiate,  and  I  am 
not  the  President's  champion.    I  wish  not  to 
be  his  champion.    I  would  not  be  the  champion 
of  power.    I  defend  the   right  and  the  right 
only.    But  for  the  President,  I  deny  the  inten- 
tions which  the  senator  from  North  Carolina 
attributes  to  him — intentions,  which,  if  really 
entertained  by  him,  would  make  him  an  in- 
famous man — ay,  an  infamous  man.    He  [Mr. 
HaywoodJ  told  the  Senate  yesterday — unless  I 
grossly  misunderstood  him,  along  with  several 
friends  around  me — '  that  the  President  had  oc- 
casionally stickings-in,  parenthetically,  to  gratify 
—what  7— the  ultraisins  of  tho  country  and  of 
party ;  whilst  ho  reposed  in  the  White  House 
with  no  intentions  of  carrying  out  these  paren- 
thetical stickings-in.'    In  plain  words,  he  repre- 
sents the  President  as  parenthetically  sticking 
in  a  few  hollow  and  false  waxls  to  cajole  the 
'ultraisms  of   the  country?      What  is  this, 
need  I  ask,  but  charging  upon  tho  President 
conduct  tho  most  vile  and  infamous  ?    If  this 
allegation  be  true,  these  intentions  of  the  Presi- 
dent must  sooner  or  later  come  to  light,  and 
when  brought  to  light,  what  must  follow  but 
irretrievable  disgrace  ?    So  long  as  one  human 
eye  remains  to  linger  on  the  page  of  history, 
the  stoiTof  his  abasement  will  be  read,  sending 
him  and  his  name  together  to  an  infaJiV  bo  pro- 
found, a  damnation  so  deep,  that  the  nand  of 
resurrection  will  never  be  able  to  drag  him 
forth." 

Mr.  Mangum  called  Mr.  Hannegan  to  order : 
Mr.  Haywood  desired  that  ho  might  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  which  he  did,  disclaiming  all 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Haywood,  and  concluded  with 
uymg ;  that,  "  so  far  as  the  whole  tone,  spirit, 


■ad  meaning  of  the  remarks  of  the  aenatot 
fW>m  North  Carolina  is  concerned,  if  they  speak 
the  language  of  James  K.  Polk,  then  James  K. 
Polk  has  spoken  words  of  falsehood  with  the 
tongue  of  a  serpent" 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  President  and  Mr.  Hajrwood  in  a  temperate 
and  well-considered  speech,  in  which  he  showed 
he  had  had  great  apprehension-of  war — that  this 
apprehension  was  becoming  less,  and  that  he 
deemed  it  probable,  and  right  and  honorable  in 
itself,  that  the  President  should  meet  the 
British  on  the  line  of  49  if  they  should  come 
to  it ;  and  that  line  would  save  the  territorial 
rights  of  tho  United  States,  and  tho  peace  and 
honor  of  the  country. 

"  It  is  with  unafTected  embarrassment  I  rise 
to  address  the  Senate  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration ;  but  its  great  importance  and  the 
momentous  issues  involved  in  its  final  settle- 
ra^nt  are  such  as  compel  me,  notwithstanding 
my  distrust  of  my  own  ability  to  be  useful  to 
my  country,  to  make  tho  attempt.    We  have 
all  felt  that,  at  one  time  at  least  (I  trust  that 
time  is  now  past),  we  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  war.    From  the  moment  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deemed  it  right  and  becoming,  in 
tho  outset  of  his  official  career,  to  aimounce  to 
the  world  that  our  title  to  Oregon  was  clear 
and  unquestionable,  down  to  the  period  of  his 
message  to  Congress  in  December  last,  when 
he  reiterated  the  declaration,  I  could  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  war  should  bo  averted. 
That  apprehension  was  rendered  much  more  in- 
tense from  the  character  of  the  debates  else- 
where, as  well  as  from  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  President's  political  friends  within  this 
chamber.    I  could  not  but  listen  with  alarm 
4nd  dismay  to  what  fell  from  the  very  distin- 
guished and  experienced  senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cass)  at  an  early  period  of  this  debate } 
to  what  I  heard  from  the  senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hannegan) ;  and,  above  all,  to  what  was 
said  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who,  in  my  simplicity,  I  supposed  must 
necessarily  be  apprised  of  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  foreign  concerns  of  the 
country.    Supposing  tho  condition  of  the  coun- 
try to  bo  what  it  was  represented  to  be  by 
each  and  all  of  the  three  senators,  I  could  not 
imagine  how  it  could  be  possible  that  the  most 
direful  of  all  human  calamities,  war,  was  to  be 
avoided  j  and  I  was  accordingly  prepared  to  say, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  tho  fact  assumed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan,  that  war  was  mevitable ; 
— to  use  his  own  paraphrase  of  his  own  term, 
which,  it  would  appear,  has  got  out  of  favor 
with  himself—'  war  must  come.' 
"  What  did  they  represent  to  be  the  condition 
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of  the  nation  ?  I  speak  now  more  particularly 
of  the  last  two  senators,  from  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
They  told  us  that  negotiation  was  at  an  end ; 
that  we  were  now  thrown  back  on  our  original 
rights;  that,  by  these  original  rights,  as  had 
been  officially  announced,  our  title  to  the  whole 
country  was  beyond  all  question :  and  that  the 
national  honor  must  be  forfeited,  if  that  title 
should  not  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms.  I 
felt  that  he  must  have  been  a  careless  and  a 
prolitlcss  reader  of  English  history  who  could 
indulge  the  hope  that,  if  such  was  to  be  the 
course  and  conduct  of  this  country,  war  was 
not  inevitable.  Then,  in  addition  to  my  own 
opinion,  when  I  heard  it  admitted  by  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  Michigan,  with  that  perfect 
candor  which  always  distinguishes  him  on  this 
floor,  that,  in  his  opinion,  England  would  never 
recede,  I  felt  that  war  was  inevitable. 

"  I  now  rejoice  in  hoping  and  believing,  from 
what  I  have  subsequently  heard,  that  the  fears 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  my  own  apprehensions, 
were,  as  I  think,  unfounded.  Since  then,  the 
statesmanlike  view  taken  by  the  senator  from 
New  York  who  first  addressed  us  (Mr.  Dix^ 
and  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton), 
to  whom  this  whole  question  is  as  familiar  as  a 
household  term — ^and  the  spirit  of  peace  which 
breathed  in  their  every  word — have  fully  satis- 
fied me  that,  so  far  as  depends  upon  them,  a 
fair  and  liberal  compromise  of  our  difficulties 
would  not  be  in  want  of  willing  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates. 

"  And  this  hope  has  been  yet  more  strength- 
ened by  the  recent  speech  of  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood),  not  now  in  his 
place.  Knowing,  as  I  thought  I  did,  the  inti- 
mate iclations,  both  personal  and  political, 
which  that  senator  bore  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
— ^knowing,  too,  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  it  was  his  special  duty  to 
become  informed  in  regard  to  all  matters  hav- 
ing a  bearing  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  I  did  not  doubt,  and  I  do  not  now 
doubt,  that  in  every  thing  he  said  as  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  to  accept,  if  offered 
by  the  jiritish  government,  the  same  terms 
which  he  hod  himself  proposed  in  July  last, 
the  reasonable  inference  was,  that  such  an  oftbr, 
if  made,  would  be  accepted.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  because  I  did  not  so  understand  the  senator, 
that,  in  addressing  this  body  with  regard  to  the 
opinions  or  purposes  of  the  President,  he  spoke 
by  any  express  or  dclepted  authority,  liut  I 
do  mean  to  say,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  from  his 
kn  wledge  of  the  general  views  of  the  President, 
as  expressed  in  his  message,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive,  '^hat  when  he  announced  to  us  that 
the  President  would  feel  himself  in  honor  bound 
to  accept  his  own  offer,  if  now  reciprocated  by 
Great  Britain,  he  spoke  that  which  he  knew  to 
be  true.  And  this  opinion  was  yet  more 
•trongthened  and  confirmed  by  what  I  found 


to  be  the  effect  of  his  speech  on  the  two  sena- 
tors I  have  named — the  leaders,  if  they  will 
permit  me  to  call  them  so,  of  the  ultraista  oi 
this  subject — I  mean  the  senator  from  Indiana 

fMr.  Hannegan),  and  the  senator  from  Ohio 
Mr.  Allen).  lie  was  an  undiscerning  witness 
of  the  scene  which  took  place  in  this  chamber 
immediatelv  after  the  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood),  who 
must  not  have  seen  that  those  two  senators 
had  consulted  together  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  senator  from  North  Carolina 
spoke  by  authority,  and  that  the  result  of  their 
consultation  was  a  determination  to  catechise 
that  senator;  and  the  better  to  avoid  all  mis- 
take,  that  they  reduced  their  interrogatory  to 
writing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  propounded 
to  him  by  the  senator  from  Indiana  (M#  Han- 
negan) ;  and  if  it  was  not  answered,  that  it  was 
then  to  be  held  as  constructively  answered  by 
the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen).  What  the 
result  of  the  manoeuvre  was  I  leave  it  to  the 
Senate  to  decide ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  in  the  keen  encounter  of  wits,  to  which 
their  colloquy  led,  the  two  senators  who  com- 
menced it  got  rather  the  worst  of  the  con- 
test. My  hope  and  belief  has  been  yet  further 
strengthened  by  what  has  not  since  happened ; 
I  mean  my  belief  in  the  pafcific  views  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  The  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  made  on  Thursday, 
and  though  a  week  has  nearly  elapsed  since  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  solicitude 
of  both  those  senators,  and  their  evident  desire 
to  set  the  public  right  on  that  subject,  we  have, 
from  that  day  to  this,  heard  from  neither  of  the 
gentlemen  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  message  by  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  not  a  true  one." 


Mr.  Johnson  continued  his  speech  on  tho 
merits  of  tho  question — the  true  Udb  which 
should  divide  the  British  and  American  posses- 
sions bejf  }nd  tho  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  placed 
it  on  the  parallel  of  49"  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  conformity  with  the  opinions 
and  diplomatic  instructions  of  Mr.  Jcfiersoii, 
who  had  acquired  Louisiana  and  sent  an  expe- 
dition of  discovery  to  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
had  well  studied  the  whole  question  of  our  te^ 
ritorial  rights  in  that  quarter.  Mr.  Benton  did 
not  speak  in  this  incidental  debate,  but  he  knew 
that  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  President's  sentiments,  and  according  to  his 
wishes,  and  to  prepare  the  country  for  a  treaty 
upon  49°.  Ho  knew  this,  because  he  was  in 
consultation  with  the  President,  and  was  to 
speak  for  tho  same  purpose,  and  was  urged  by 
him  to  speak  immediately  in  consequence  of  th( 
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attempt  to  crush  Mr.  Haywood — the  first  of  his 
friends  who  had  given  any  intimation  of  his 
views.  Mr.  Benton,  therefore,  at  an  early  day, 
spoke  at  large  upon  the  question  when  it  took 
another  form — that  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  ter- 
ritorial government  for  Oregon ;  some  extracts 
from  which  constitute  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    CLVIII. 

OEEGON  TEEKITOEIAL  GOVERNMENT :  BOUNDA- 
BIK8  AND  HISTORY  OP  THE  COUNTRY:  FRA- 
ZER'8  EIVER :  TREATY  OP  UTRECHT :  MB.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH :  EXTEACTS. 

Mr.  Benton  then  addressed  the  Senate.    Mr. 
President,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes 
to  extend  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  (Jnited  States  over  all  our  territories  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  without  saying  what 
is  the  extent  and  what  are  the  limits  of  this 
territory.    This  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion.    We 
ought  to  delino  the  limits  within  which  our 
agents  are  to  do  such  acts  as  this  bill  contem- 
plates, otherwise  we  commit  to  them  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  which  we  find  too  hard  for 
ouTselvcs.    This  indefinite  extension  of  autho- 
rity, in  a  case  which  requires  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, forces  me  to  speak,  and  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  true  extent  of  our  territories  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.     I  have  delayed 
doing  this  during  the  whole  session,  not  from 
any  desire  to  conceal  my  opinions  (which,  in 
fact,  were  told  to  all  that  asked  for  them),  but 
because  I  thought  it  the  business  of  negotiation, 
not  of  legislation,  to  settle  theso  boundaries     I 
waited  for  negotiation:  but  negotiation  lags, 
while  events  go  forward ;  and  now  we  are  in 
the  process  of  acting  upon  measures,  upon  the 
adoption  of  which  it  may  no  longer  bo  in  the 
power  cither  of  negotiation  or  of  legislation  to 
control  the  events  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 
The  bill  before  us  is  without  definition  of  the 
territory  to  bo  occupied.    And  why  this  vague- 
ness in  a  case  requiring  the  utmost  precision  ? 
Why  not  define  the  boundaries  of  these  territo- 
ries ?    Precisely  because  we  do  not  know  them ! 
And  this  presents  a  caso  which  requires  me  to 
wait  no  longer  for  negotiation,  but  to  come  for- 
ward with  my  own  opinions,  and  to  do  what  I 


can  to  prevent  the  evils  of  vague  and  indefinite 
legislation.  My  object  will  be  to  show,  if  I  can, 
the  true  extent  and  nature  of  onr  territorial 
claims  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a 
view  to  just  and  wise  decisions ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  I  shall  endeavor  to  act  upon  the  great 
maxim,  "  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right — sub- 
mit to  nothing  that  is  vrrong." 

It  is  my  ungTuoious  task,  in  attempting  to  act 
upon  this  maxim,  to  commence  by  exposing  er- 
ror at  home,  and  endeavoring  to  clear  up  some 
great  mistakes  under  which  the  public  mind 
has  labored. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  two  years,  and  the 
assumption  has  been  made  the  cause  of  all  the 
Oregon  excitement  of  the  country,  that  we  have 
a  dividing  line  with  Russia,  made  so  by  the 
convention  of  1824,  along  the  parallel  of  54°  40', 
from  the  aea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  up  to 
which  our  title  is  good.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. No  such  line  was  ever  established ;  and 
so  far  as  proposed  and  discussed,  it  was  pro- 
posed and  discussed  as  a  northern  British,  and 
not  as  a  northern  American  line.  The  public 
treaties  will  prove  there  is  no  such  lino ;  docu- 
ments will  prove  that,  so  far  as  54°  40',  from 
the  sea  to  the  mountains,  was  ever  proposed  as 
a  north^.m  boundary  for  any  power,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  us  for  the  British,  and  not  for  our- 
selves. 

To  make  myself  intelligible  in  what  I  shall 
say  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Russian  convention  of  1824, 
and  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  that  convention  grew. 
The  circumstances  were  these:  In  the  year 
1821  the  Emperor  Alexander,  acting  upon  a 
leading  idea  of  Russian  policy  (in  relation  to 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean)  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  undertook  to  treat  that  ocean  as 
a  close  sea,  and  to  exercise  municipal  «uthority 
over  a  gre&t  extent  of  its  shores  and  waters. 
In  September  of  that  year,  the  emperor  issued 
a  decree,  bottomed  upon  this  pretension,  assum- 
ing exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
both  shores  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
over  the  high  seas,  in  front  of  each  coast,  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  Italian  miles,  from  Behr- 
ing's  Straits  down  to  latitude  fifty-one,  on 
the  American  coast,  and  to  forty-five  on  th« 
Asiatic;  and 'denouncing  the  penalties  of  con- 
fiscation upon  all  ships,  of  whatsoever  nation, 
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that  should  approach  the  coasts  within  the  in- 
terdicted distances.  This  was  a  very  startling 
decree.  Coming  from  a  feeble  nation,  it  would 
have  been  smiled  at ;  coming  from  Russia,  it 
gave  uneasiness  to  all  nations. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  hav- 
ing the  largest  commerce  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  as  having  large  territorial  claims  on 
the  north-we?t  coast  of  America,  were  the  first 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  send  remonstrances  to 
St.  Petersburg  against  the  formidable  ukase. 
They  found  themselves  suddenly  thrown  to- 
gether, and  standing  side  by  side  in  this  new 
and  portentous  contest  with  Russia.  They  re- 
monstrated in  concert,  and  here  the  wise  and 
pacific  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  dis- 
played itself  in  the  most  prompt  and  honorable 
manner.  He  immediately  suspended  the  ukase 
(which,  in  fact,  had  remained  without  execu- 
tion), and  invited  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  unite  with  Russia  in  a  convention  to 
settle  amicably,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
venience, all  the  questions  between  them,  and 
especially  their  respective  territorial  claims  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  This  mag- 
nanimous proposition  was  immediately  met  by 
the  two  powers  in  a  corresponding  spirit ;  and, 
the  ukase  being  voluntarily  relinquished  by  the 
emperor,  a  convention  was  quickly  signed  by 
Russia  with  each  power,  settling,  so  far  as  Rus- 
sia was  concerned,  with  each,  all  their  territo- 
rial claims  in  North-west  America.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  proposed  that  it  should  be 
a  joint  convention  of  the  three  powers — a  tri- 
partite convention — settling  the  claims  of  each 
and  of  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  this  wise 
suggestion  had  been  followed,  all  the  subse- 
quent and  all  the  present  difSculties  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with  re- 
spect to  this  territory,  would  have  been  entire- 
ly avoided.  But  it  was  not  followed :  an  act 
of  our  own  prevented  it.  After  Great  Britain 
had  consented,  the  non-colonization  principle — 
the  principle  of  non-colonization  in  America  by 
any  European  power — was  promulgated  by  our 
government,  and  for  that  reason  Great  Britain 
chose  to  treat  separately  with  each  power,  and 
BO  it  was  done. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  treated 
separately  with  Russia,  and  with  each  other ; 
and  each  came  to  agreements  with  Russia,  but 
to  none  among  themselves.     The  agreements 


with  Russia  were  contained  In  two  convene  >^ 
signed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  is 
the  same  words,  limiting  the  territorial  claim 
of  Russia  to  54°  40',  confining  her  to  the  coasts 
and  islands,  and  leaving  the  continent,  out  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  an 
agreement  between  themselves.  The  emperor 
finished  up  his  own  business  and  quit  the  con- 
cern. In  fiict,  it  would  seem,  from  the  promp- 
titude, moderation,  and  fabmess  with  which  he 
adjusted  all  difierences  both  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  his  only  object 
of  issumg  the  alarming  ukase  of  1821  was  to 
bring  those  powers  to  a  settlement;  acting 
upon  the  homely,  but  wise  maxim,  that  short 
settlements  make  long  friends. 

Well,  there  is  no  such  line  as  54°  40';  and 
that  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  quiet  the  ex- 
citement which  has  been  got  up  about  it.  But 
there  is  more  to  come.  I  set  out  with  saying, 
that  although  this  fifty-four  forty  was  never  es- 
tablished as  a  northern  boundary  for  the  United 
States,  yet  it  was  proposed  to  be  established  as 
a  northern  boundary,  not  for  us,  but  for  Great 
Britain — and  that  proposal  was  made  to  Great 
Britain  by  ourselves.  This  must  sound  like  a 
strange  statement  in  the  ears  of  the  fifty-four- 
forties;  but  it  is  no  more  strange  than  true; 
nnd  after  stating  the  facts,  I  mean  to  prove 
them.  The  plan  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  this :  That  each  of  the  three  powers 
(Great  Bri.tp.|n,  Russia,  and  the  United  States) 
having  claims  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, should  divide  the  country  between  them, 
each  taking  a  third.  In  this  plan  of  partition, 
each  was  to  receive  a  share  of  tho  continent 
from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Russia 
taking  the  northern  slice,  the  United  States  the 
southern,  and  Great  Britain  the  centre,  with 
fifty-four  forty  for  her  northern  boundary,  and 
forty-nine  for  her  southern.  The  document 
from  which  I  now  read  will  say  fifty-one ;  but 
that  was  tho  first  offer — ^forty-nine  was  tho  real 
one,  as  I  will  hereafter  show.  This  was  our 
The  moderation  of  Russia  defeated  it. 


plan. 


That  power  had  no  selllements  on  that  part 
of  the  continent,  and  rejected  the  continental 
share  which  we  offered  her.  She  limited  he^ 
self  to  the  coasts  and  islands  where  she  had  set- 
tlements, nnd  left  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  share  the  continent  between  theiii- 
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gelres.     But  before  this  was  known,  we  had 
proposed  to  her  fifty-four  forty  for  the  Russian 
Eouthem  boundary,  and  to  Great  Britain  tho 
game  for  her  northern  boundary.    I  say  fifty- 
four  forty ;  for,  although  the  word  in  the  prop- 
osition was  fifty-five,  yet  it  was  on  the  princi- 
ple which  gave  fifty-lbur  forty— namely,  run- 
ning from  the  sonth  end  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  supposed  to  be  in  fifty-five,  but  found  to 
have  a  point  to  it  running  down  to  fifty-four 
forty.     Wo  proposed  this  to  Great  Britain. 
She  refused  it,  saying  she  would  establish  her 
northern  boundary  with  Russia,  who  was  on 
her  north,  and  not  with  the  United  States,  who 
^nis  on  her  south.     This  seemed  reasonable; 
and  the  United  States  then,  and  not  until  then, 
relinquished  the  business  of  pressing  fifty-foUr 
forty  upon  Great  Britain    for   her  northern 
boundary.    The  proof  is  in  the  executivf  docu- 
ments.   Here  it  is — ^a  despatch  from  Mr.  Rush, 
our  minister  in  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  dated  December  19, 1823. 
(The  despatch  read.) 

Hero  is  the  offer,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
m  1823,  to  make  fifty-five,  which  was  in  fact 
fifty-four  forty,  tho  northern  boimdary  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  here  is  her  answer  to  that  propo- 
sition. It  is  the  next  paragraph  in  the  same 
despatch  from  Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams. 
(The  answer  read.) 

This  was  her  answer,  refusing  to  take,  in 
1823,  as  a  northern  boundary  coming  south  for 
quantity,  what  is  now  prescribed  to  her,  at  tho 
peril  of  war,  for  a  southern  boundary,  with 
nothing  north ! — ^for,  although  the  fact  happens 
to  be  that  Russia  is  not  there,  bounding  us  on 
the  north,  yet  that  makes  no  difierence  in  tho 
philosophy  of  our  Fifty-four-Fortios,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so ;  and,  on  that  belief,  are  ready 
to  fight.    Their  notion  is,  that  we  go  jam  up  to 
54°  40',  and  the  Russians  come  jam  down  to 
the  same,  leaving  no  place  for  the  British  lion 
to  put  down  a  paw,  although  that  paw  should 
bo  no  bigger  than  the  sole  of  the  dove's  foot 
which  sought  a  resting-place  from  Noah's  ark. 
This  must  seem  a  little  strange  to  British 
statesmen,  who  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  to  leave 
all  knowledge  behind  them.    They  remember 
that  Mr.  Monroe,  and  his  cabinet— the  Presi- 
dent and  cabinet  who  acquired  the  Spanish  title 
under  which  we  now  propose  to  squeeze  them 
out  of  the  continent — ^actually  ofibrcd  them  six 


degrees  of  latitude  in  that  very  place ;  and  they 
will  certainly  want  reasons  for  this  so  much 
compression  now,  where  we  offered  them  so 
much  expansion  then.  These  reasons  cannot 
be  given.  There  is  no  boundary  at  64°  40'; 
and  so  far  as  we  proposed  to  make  it  one,  it  was 
for  the  British  and  not  for  ourselves ;  and  so 
ends  this  redoubtable  line,  up  to  which  all  true 
patriots  were  to  march !  and  marching,  fight !  ' 
and  fighting,  die !  if  need  be !  singing  all  the 
while,  with  Horace — 

"Dolce  et  decorom  est  pro  pttrUk  mori." 

I  come  to  the  line  of  Utrecht,  the  existence 
of  which  is  denied  upon  this  floor  by  senators 
whose  fate  it  seems  to  be  to  assert  the  existence 
of  a  line  that  is  not,  and  to  deny  the  existence 
of  one  that  is.    A  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
State  has  compiled  a  volume  of  voyages  and  of 
treaties,  and,  undertaking  to  set  the  world  right, 
has  denied  that  commissione'rs  ever  met  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  fixed  boundaries  be- 
tween the  British  northern  and  French  Canadian 
possessions  in  North  America.    That  denial  has 
been  produced  and  occrcdited  on  this  floor  by  a 
senator  in  his  place  (Mr.  Cass) ;  and  this  pro- 
duction of  a  blundering  book,  with  this  sena- 
torial endorsement  of  its  blunder,  lays  me  im- 
der  the  necessity  of  correcting  a  third  error 
which  the    "  fifty-four-forties "  hug  to  their 
bosom,  and  the  correction  of  which  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  the  vindication  of  history,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  political  right,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Senate  from  tho  suspicion  of  ignoranoe. 
I  ai&rm  that  the  line  was  established ;  that  tho 
commissioners  met  and  did  their  work ;  and  that 
what  they  did  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
powers  interested  from  the  year  1713  down  to 
tho  present  time. 

In  the  year  1805,  being  the  second  year  after 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson 
sent  ministers  to  Madrid  (Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Oharles  Pincknoy)  to  adjust  tho  southern  and 
southwestern  boundaries  with  her;  and,  in 
doing  so,  the  principles  which  had  governed  the 
settlement  of  tho  northern  boundary  of  the 
same  province  became  a  proper  illustration  of 
their  ideas.  They  quoted  these  principles,  and 
gave  the  line  of  Utrecht  as  the  example ;  and 
this  lO  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  one  of  the  mostao* 
complished  statesmen  of  Europe.  They  say  to 
him: 
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"It  is  believed  that  this  principle  has  been 
admitted  and  acted  on  invariably  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  in  respect  to  their  possessions 
there,  by  all  the  European  powers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly illustrated  by  the  stipulations  of  their 
most  important  treaties  concerning  those  pos- 
seeaions  and  the  practice  under  them,  viz.,  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  of  Paris  in 
1763.  In  conformity  with  the  10th  article  of 
the  first-mentioned  treaty,  the  botmdary  be- 
tween Canada  and  Louisiana  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Northwestern  Com- 
panies on  the  other,  was  established  by  commis- 
sioners, by  a  line  to  commence  at  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory on  the  ocean,  in  58°  31'  north  latitude ; 
to  run  thence,  southwestwardly,  to  latitude  49° 
north  from  the  equator ;  and  along  that  line  in- 
definitely westward.  Since  that  time,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  extend  the  limits  of 
Louisiana  or  Canada  to  the  north  of  that  line, 
or  of  those  companies  to  the  south  of  it,  by  pur- 
chase, conquest,  or  grants  from  the  Indians." 

This  is  what  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Charles 
Pinckney  said  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos — a  min- 
ister who  must  be  supposed  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  treaties  which  settled  the 
boundaries  of  the  late  Spanish  province  of 
Louisiana  as  we  are  with  the  treaties  which 
settle  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The 
line  of  Utrecht,  and  in  the  very  words  which 
carry  it  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  confine  the  British  to 
the  north,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  to  the 
south  of  that  lino,  are  quoted  to  Mr.  Cevallos 
as  a  fact  which  he  and  all  the  world  knew.  He 
received  it  as  such ;  and  thus  Spanish  authority 
comes  in  aid  of  British,  French,  and  American, 
to  vindicate  our  rights  and  the  truth  of  history. 

(Tho  letter  was  read.) 

Another  contribution,  which  I  have  pleasure 
to  acknowledge,  is  iVom  a  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more, formerly  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  who  gives  me  an  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
March  5th,  1714,  directing  a  writ  to  be  issued 
for  electing  a  burgess  in  the  place  of  Frederick 
Heme,  Esq.,  who,  since  his  election,  hath  ac- 
cepted, as  the  Journal  says,  the  ofSce  of  one  of 
his  Mt\jesty's  commissioners  for  treating  with 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  France  for  settling 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  aqd  France. 
The  same  entry  occurs  at  the  same  time  \rtth 
respect  to  James  Murray,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Martyn.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  applies  to  limits  in  North  America,  the 


eleventh  and  fifteenth  to  commerce ;  and  these 
commissioners  were  appointed  under  some  or  all 
of  these  articles.  Others  might  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  not  mentioned  in  the 
journals,  as  not  being  members  of  Parliament 
whose  vacated  seats  were  to  be  filled.  All 
three  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  equally 
obUgatory  for  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers; and  hero  ia  proof  that  three  were  appointed 
under  the  commercial  articles. 

One  more  piece  ot  testimony,  and  I  have  done. 
And,  first,  a  little  statement  to  introduce  it 
We  all  know  that  in  one  of  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  after  that  treaty  was 
ratified  and  past  recall,  mention  was  made  of  a 
certain  map  called  the  King's  map,  which  hod 
belonged  to  the  late  Kirg  (George  III.),  and 
hung  in  his  library  during  his  lifetime,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Foreign  Office,  from  Vhich 
said  office  the  said  map  silently  disappeared 
about  the  time  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and 
which  certainly  was  not  before  our  Senate  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  Well, 
the  member  who  mentioned  it  in  Parliament 
said  there  was  a  strong  red  line  upon  it,  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  miming  all  along 
where  the  Americans  said  the  true  boundary 
was,  with  these  words  written  along  it  in  four 
places  in  King  George's  handwriting :  "  This  is 
Oswald's  line  ;  "  meaning,  it  is  the  line  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  negotiated  by  Mr.  Oswald  on 
the  British  side,  and  therefore  called  Oswald's 
line. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  say  is  this :  That  when- 
ever thiK  royal  map  shall  emerge  from  its  re- 
treat and  resume  its  place  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
on  it  will  be  found  another  strong  red  line  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  in  another  place,  with 
these  words  written  on  it :  Boundaries  between 
the  British  and  French  possessions  in  America 
"  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht."  To  com- 
plete this  last  and  crowning  piece  of  testimony, 
I  have  to  add  that  tho  evidence  of  it  is  in  the 
Department  of  State,  as  is  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  which  I  have  used  in  crushing  this 
pie-poudre  insurrection — "  this  puddle-lane  re- 
bellion " — against  the  truth  and  majesty  of  his- 
tory, which,  beginning  with  a. clerk  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  spread  to  all  the  organs,  big 
and  little  ;  then  reached  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  held  divided  empire  in  this  chim 
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ber  for  four  months,  and  now  dies  the  death  of 
the  ridiculous.* 

We  must  now  introduce  the  gentlemen  of 
54-40  to  Frazers's  Bivcr,  an  acquamtance  which 
they  will  be  obliged  to  make  before  they  arrive  at 
their  inexorable  line ;  for  it  lies  in  their  course, 
and  must  be    crossed— both    itself  and  the 
British  province  of  New  Caledonia,  which  it 
waters.    This,  then,  is  the  introduction  to  that 
inevitable  acquaintance,  hitherto  ignored.    It  is 
a  river  of  about  a  thousand  miles  in  length 
(following  its  windings),  rising  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  opposite  the  head  of  the  Uivjigah,  or 
Peace  River,  which  flows  into  the  Frozen  Ocean 
in  latitude  about  70.    The  course  of  this  river 
is  nearly  north  and  south,  rising  in  latitude  55, 
flowing  south  to  near  latitude  49,  and  along  that 
parallel,  and  just  north  of  it,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Geoi-gia,  into  which  it  falls  behind  Vancouver's 
Island.    The  upper  part  of  this  river  is  good 
for  navigation ;  the  lower  half,  plunging  through 
volcanic  chasms  in  mountains  of  rock,  is  wholly 
nnnavigablo  for  any  species  of  craft.    This  river 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
1793,  was  settled  by  the  Northwest  Company  in 
1800,  and  soon  covered  by  their  estaWishments 
from  head  to  mouth.  No  American  or  Spaniard 
had  ever  left  a  track  upon  this  river  or  its  val- 
ley.   Our  claim  to  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  rested 
wholly  uBon  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819 ; 
and  her  claiir  rested  wholly  upon  those  dis- 
covfcrics  among  the  islands,  the  value  of  which, 
as  conferring  claims  upon  the  continent,  it  has 
been  my  province  to  show  in  our  negotiations 
with  Russia  in  1824.    At  the  time  that  we  ao- 

•  since  tlio  doUveiy  of  this  speech  a  copy  of  a  paragraph  of 
a  dcsifttcli  from  Mr.  Kilward  Kverctt,  United  States  minister 
In  London,  ihitod  81st  March,  1S43,  has  been  obtained,  giving  an 
account  of  this  map  as  shown  to  him  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  cOn- 
tayiliig  tho  two  rod  lines  upon  it,  one  for  our  northeast  bound- 
ary, called  "  Oswald's  lino,"  the  otlier  for  the  nortliwest,  called 
the  line  of  tho  "  treaty  of  Utrecht"  The  paragraph  is  in  these 
wonls; 

"Tho  above  was  chiefly  written  before  I  had  seen  Mr.  Os- 
wald's iniip,  which  I  have  since  by  tho  kindness  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  nnil  Lord  Aberdeen,  been  pennltted  to  do.  It  is  a  copy 
of  MiWhcn  In  line  preservation.  The  boundaries  between  the 
Briilsli  and  French  possessions  In  America,  'as  fl.Tcd  by  the 
treaty  of  irtrecht,'  are  marked  .upon  it  in  a  very  full  distinct 
line,  at  least  a  tenth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  those  words  written 
In  several  piiioos.  In  like  manner  the  line  giving  our  bound- 
arv  a.s  \vu  have  always  claimed  It,  that  i.s  cariririg  tho  north- 
casti'rn  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  fur  to  tho  north  of  the  8t  Johns, 
Is  drawn  very  carcftilly  in  a  bold  reil  line,  full  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  broad ;  and  In  four  ditl'eront  places  along  the  line  dls- 
tlnctl.v  written '  tlio  boundary  described  by  Mr.  Oswald.'  What 
la  very  nollcoable  Is,  that  a  line  narrower,  hut  drawn  with 
cnre  with  an  Instrument,  trirni  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Nlpis- 
sine  (n  tho  source  of  the  Ml.ssls.<iippl,  as  fltr  as  the  map  permits 
such  aline  to  run,  had  once  been  drawn  un  tha  map,  and  bis 
since  been  partially  erased,  though  still  distinctly  Tlsible." 


quired  this  Spanish  clum  to  Frazer's  River,  it 
had  already  been  discovered  twenty-six  years 
by  the  British ;  had  been  settled  by  them  for 
twelve  years;  was  known  by  a  British  name; 
and  no  Spaniard  had  ever  made  a  track  on  its 
banks.    New  Caledonia,  or  Western  Caledonia, 
was  the  name  which  it  then  bore;  and  it  so 
happens  that  an  American  citizen,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  respectably  known  to  the  senators 
now  present  ftom  that  State,  and  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  In  the  hyperborean 
regions  of  Northwest  America,  in  publi^ing 
an  account  of  his  travels  and  sojoumings  in  that 
quarter,  actually  published  a  description  of  this 
New  Caledonia,  as  a  British  province,  at  tho 
very  moment  that  we  were  getting  it  from 
Spain,  and  without  the  least  suspicion  that  it 
belonged  to  Spun !    I  speak  of  Mr.  David  Har- 
mon, whose  Journal  of  Nineteen  Years'  Resi- 
dence between  latitudes  47  and  58  in  North- 
western America,  was  published  at  Andover,  in 
his  native  State,  in  the  year  1820,  the  precise 
year  after  we  had  purchased  this  New  Caledonia 
from  the  Spaniards.    I  read,  not  from  the  vol- 
ume itself,  which  is  not  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress, but  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
January  No.,  1822,  as  reprinted  in    Boston; 
article.  Western  Caledonia. 
(The  extract.) 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Harmon  of 
New  Caledo  ia,  and  given  of  it  by  him  at  the 
exact  moment  that  wo  were  purchasing  the 
Spanish  title  to  it !  Of  this  Spanish  title,  of 
which  the  Spaniardf.  never  heard,  the  narrator 
seems  to  have  been  as  profoundly  ignorant  as 
the  Spaniards  were  themselves ;  and  made  his 
description  of  New  Caledonia  as  of  a  British 
possession,  without  any  more  reference  to  an 
adverse  title  than  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
Canada.  So  much  for  tho  written  description : 
now  let  us  look  at  the  map,  and  see  how  it 
stands  ther  ,.  Here  is  a  map — a  54°  40'  map — 
which  will  show  us  the  features  of  the  country, 
and  tho  names  of  the  settlements  upon  it.  Here 
is  Frazer's  River,  running  from  55°  to  49°  and 
here  is  a  line  of  British  posts  upon  it,  from  Fort 
McLcod,  at  its  head,  to  Fort  Langley,  at  its 
mouth,  and  from  Thompson's  Fork,  on  one  side, 
to  Stuart's  Fork  on  the  other.  And  here  are 
clusters  of  British  names,  imposed  by  the  Bri- 
tish, visible  every  where — Forts  George,  St» 
James,  Simpson,  Thompson,  Frazer,  McLeod, 
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Langley,  and  others :  riTera  and  lakes  with  the 
same  names,  and  others:  and  here  is  Deserter's 
Greek,  so  named  hy  Mackenzie,  because  his 
guide  deserted  him  there  in  July,  1793 ;  and 
here  is  an  Indian  village  which  he  named 
Friendly,  because  the  people  were  the  most 
friendly  to  strangers  that  he  had  ever  seen; 
and  here  another  called  Rascals'  Tillf^e,  so 
named  by  Mackenzie  fifty- three  year,  ago,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  were  the  r  vst  rascally 
Indians  he  hod  ever  seen;  and  here  is  the 
representation  of  that  famous  boundary  line 
54°  40',  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact 
boundary  of  American  territorial  rights  in  that 
quarter,  and  which  happens  to  include  the  whole 
of  New  Caledonia,  except  McLeod's  fort,  and  the 
whole  of  Stuart's  lake,  and  a  spring,  which  is 
left  to  the  British,  while  we  take  the  branch 
which  flows  from  it.  This  line  takes  all  in — 
river,  lakes,  forts,  villages.  See  how  it  goes  ! 
Starting  at  the  sea,  it  gives  us,  by  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  on  the  map,  Fort  Simpson,  so  named 
after  the  British  Governor  Simpson,  and  founded 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Upon  what 
principle  wo  take  this  British  fort  I  know  not 
— except  it  be  on  the  assumption  that  our 
sacred  right  and  title  being  adjusted  to  a 
minute,  by  the  aid  of  these  40  minutes,  so  ap- 
positely determined  by  the  Emperor  Paul's 
charter  to  a  fur  company  in  1799,  to  be  on  this 
straight  line,  the  bad  example  of  even  a  slight 
deviation  from  it  at  the  start  should  not  be 
idlowcd  even  to  spare  a  British  fort  away  up  at 
Point  Mclntyrc,  in  Chatham  Sound.  On  this 
principle  wo  can  understand  the  inclusion,  by  a 
qu:  or  of  an  inch  on  the  map,  of  this  remote 
and  isolated  British  post.  The  cutting  in  two 
of  Stuart's  lake,  which  the  Uno  does  as  it  runs, 
is  quite  intelligible :  it  must  be  on  the  principle 
stated  in  one  of  the  flfty-four-forty  papers,  that 
Great  Britain  should  not  have  one  drop  of  our 
water ;  therefore  we  divide  the  lake,  each  taking 
their  own  share  of  its  drops.  The  fate  of  the 
two  forts,  McLeod  and  St  James,  so  near  each 
otuer  and  so  far  off  from  us,  united  all  their 
lives,  and  now  so*  unexpectedly  divided  from 
each  other  by  this  line,  is  less  comprehensible ; 
and  I  cannot  account  for  the  difference  of  their 
fates,  unless  it  is  upon  the  law  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  when,  of  two  men  in  the  field,  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left,  and  no  man 
be  able  to  tell  the  reason  why.    AU  the  rest  of 


the  inclusions  of  British  establishments  which 
the  line  makes,  firom  head  to  mouth  of  Frazer'a 
River,  are  intelligible  enough :  they  turn  upon 
the  principle  of  all  or  none ! — upon  the  principle 
that  every  acre  and  every  inch,  every  grain  of 
sand,  drop  of  water,  and  blade  of  grass  in  all 
Oregon,  up  to  fifty-four  forty,  is  ours !  and  have 
it  we  will. 

This  is  the  country  which  geography  and 
history  five-and-twenty  years  ago  called  New 
Caledonia,  and  treated  as  a  British  possession ; 
and  it  is  the  country  which  an  organized  party 
among  ourselves  of  the  present  day  call  "  the 
whole  of  Oregon  or  none,"  and  every  inch  of 
which  they  say  belongs  to  us.  "Well,  let  us  pro- 
ceed a  Uttle  further  with  the  documents  of  1823, 
and  see  what  the  men  of  that  day — Prc3ident 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet — the  men  who  made  the 
treaty  with  Spain  by  which  we  became  the 
masters  of  this  large  domain :  let  us  proceed  a 
little  further,  and  see  what  they  thought  of  our 
title  up  to  fifty-four  forty.  I  read  from  the 
same  document  of  1823 : 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Middleton,  July,  22, 1823. 
"  The  right  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
forty-second  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude on  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  consider  as  un- 
questionablo,  being  founded,  first,  on  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  treaty  of  22d  February,  1819,  of 
all  the  rights  of  Spain ;  second,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Columbia  River,  first  from  the  sea  at  its 
mouth,  and  then  by  land,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke; 
and,  third,  by  the  settlement  at  its  mouth  in 
1811.  This  territory  is  to  the  United  States  of 
an  importance  which  no  possespion  in  North 
America  can  be  of  to  any  European  nation,  not 
only  as  it  is  but  the  continuity  of  their  posses- 
sions from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
as  it  offers  their  inhabitants  tho  means  of  cs^tab- 
lishing  hereafter  water  communications  Trom 
the  one  to  the  other." 

From  42°  to  49°  is  here  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet  as  the  extent  of  our 
unquestionable  title,  and  on  these  boundaries 
they  were  ready  to  settle  the  question.  Five 
other  despatches  the  same  year  from  Mr.  Adorns 
to  Mr.  Rush,  our  minister  in  London,  offer  tiie 
same  thing.  They  all  claim  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  nothing  more.  They  claim 
the  land  drained  by  its  waters,  and  no  more; 
but  as  tho  Columbia  had  a  northern  prong, 
drawing  water  just  under  the  mountains  from 
as  far  north  as  61°— yes !  51— not  54-40,  they 
offered  to  cut  off  the  head  of  that  prong,  and 
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take  the  line  of  49,  which  included  all  that  was 
worth  having  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
and  left  out,  but  barely  left  out,  Frazer's  River 
—coming  within  three  miles  of  it  at  its  mouth. 
On  Friday,  Mr.  President,  I  read  one  passage 
from  the  documents  of  1823,  to  let  you  see  that 
fifty-four  forty  (for  that  is  the  true  reading  of 
fifty-five)  had  been  offered  to  Great  Britain  for 
her  northern  boundary :  to-day  I  read  you  six 
PASSAOES  from  the  same  documents,  to  show 
the  same  thing.  And  let  me  remark  once  more 
—the  remark  will  bear  eternal  repetition — these 
ofiers  were  made  by  the  men  who  had  acquired 
the  Spanish  title  to  Oregon !  and  who  must  be 
presumed  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  Oregon  dates  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Baltimore  convention — whose  love 
for  it  dates  from  the  era  of  its  promulgation  us 
a  party  watchword — whoso  knowledge  of  it  ex- 
tends to  the  luminous  pages  of  Mr.  Qreenhow's 
horn-book ! 

Six  times  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  re- 
nounced Frazer's  River  and  its  valley,  and  left  it 
to  the  British !  They  did  so  on  the  intelligiblo 
principle  that  the  British  had  discovered  it,  and 
settled  it,  and  were  in  the  actual  possession  of 
it  when  we  got  the  Spanish  claim ;  which  claim 
Spain  never  made !  Upon  this  principle,  New 
Caledonia  was  left  to  the  British  in  1823.  Upon 
what  principle  is  it  claimed  now  ? 

This  is  what  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet 
thought  of  our  title  *o  the  whole  of  Oregon  or 
none,  in  the  year  1823.  They  took  neither 
branch  of  this  proposition.  They  did  not  go 
for  all  or  none,  but  for  some !  They  took  some, 
and  left  some ;  and  they  divided  by  a,  line  right 
in  itself,  and  convenient  in  itself,  and  mutually 
suitable  to  each  paity.  That  President  und  his 
cabinet  carry  their  "unquestionable  right"  to 
Oregon  as  far  as  49°,  and  no  further.  This  is 
exactly  what  was  done  six  years  before.  Mr. 
Qallatin  and  Mr.  Rush  oficred  the  same  line,  as 
being  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  Utrecht  (de- 
scribing it  by  that  name  in  their  despatch  of 
October  20th,  1818),  and  as  covering  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  River,  to  which  they  alleged  our 
title  to  be  indisputable.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  of- 
fered the  same  line  in  1807.  All  these  ofiers 
leave  Frazer's  River  and  its  valley  to  the  British, 
because  they  discovered  and  settled  it.  All 
those  ofiers  hold  on  to  the  Columbia  River  and 
ts  valley,  because  we  discovered  and  settled  it ; 
Vol.  II.— 43 


and  all  these  offers  let  the  principle  of  contiguity 
or  continuity  work  equally  on  the  Biitish  as  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line  of  Utrecht. 

This  is  what  the  statesmen  did  who  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  Spanish  claim  to  Oregon  in 
1819.  In  four  years  after^vards  they  had  freely 
offered  all  north  of  49  to  Great  Britain ;  and  no 
one  ever  thought  of  arraigning  them  for  it 
Most  of  these  statesmen  have  gone  throngh 
fiery  trials  since,  and  been  fiercely  assailed  on 
all  the  deeds  of  their  lives ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  one  of  them  being  called  to  account,  much 
less  lose  an  election,  for  the  part  he  acted  in 
offering  49  to  Great  Britain  in  1823,  or  at  any 
other  time.  For  my  part,  I  thought  they  were 
right  then,  and  I  think  so  now ;  I  was  senator 
then,  as  I  am  now.  I  thought  with  them  that 
New  Caledonia  belonged  to  the  British;  and 
thmking  so  still,  and  acting  upon  the  first  half 
of  the  great  maxim — Ask  nothing  but  what  is 
right — I  shall  not  ask  them  fo^  it,  much  lesa 
fight  them  for  it  now. 


CHAPTER   CLIX. 

OREGON  JOINT  OCCUPATION:  NOTICE  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOE  TEPMINATING  IT:  BRITISH  GOVEEN- 
MENT  OFFERS  THE  LINE  OF  49:  QUANDARY  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATION:  DEVICE;  SENATE  CON- 
8ULTED :  TREATY  MADE  AND  RATIFIED. 

The  abrogation  of  the  article  in  the  conventions 
of  1818  and  1828,  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
Columbia,  was  a  measure  right  in  itself  indis- 
pensable in  the  actual  condition  of  the  terri- 
tory— colonies  from  two  nations  plantmg  them- 
selves upon  it  together — and  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  the  two  countries. 
Every  consideration  required  the  notice  to  be 
given,  and  Congress  finally  voted  it ;  but  not 
without  a  struggle  in  each  House,  longer  and 
more  determined  than  the  disparity  of  the  vote 
would  indicate.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  vote  in  its  favor  was  154 — headed  by 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adflms:  the  nays  were  54. 
The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  House,  then 
went  to  the  Senate  fo»  its  concurrence,  where, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of 
Maiyland,  it  underwent  e  very  material  altera- 
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tion  in  form,  without  impairing  its  effect,  adopt- 
ing a  preamble  containing  tlie  motives  for  the 
notice,  and  of  which  the  leading  were  to  show 
that  amicable  settlement  of  the  title  by  negotia- 
tion was  an  object  in  view,  and  intended  to  be 
promoted  by  a  separation  of  interests  between 
the  parties.  Thus  amended,  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  good  majority — 40  to  14.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton.  Bogby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun  Cameron, 


Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Mc- 
Duffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehcad,  Niles,  Pearce, 
Penny  backer,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons, 
Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Brcese,  Bright^  Cass, 
Thomas  Clayton,  Dickinson,  Evans,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  West- 
cott. 

These  nays  were  not  all  opposed  to  the  notice 
itself,  but  to  the  form  it  had  adopted,  and  to  the 
clause  which  left  it  discretional  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  it  when  he  should  think  proper. 
They  constituted  the  body  of  the  extreme 
friends  of  Oregon,  standing  on  the  Baltimore 
platform — "the  whole  of  Oregon  or  none" — 
looking  to  war  as  inevitable,  and  who  certunly 
would  have  made  it  if  their  course  had  been  fol- 
lowed. In  the  House  the  Senate's  amendment 
was  substantially  adopted,  and  by  an  increased 
vote  5  and  the  authority  for  terminating  the 
joint  occupancy — a  great  political  blunder  in 
itself,  and  fraught  with  dangerous  consequsnces 
— was  eventually  given,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  after  bringing  the  two 
countries  ta  the  brink  of  hostilities.  The  Presi- 
dent acted  at  once  upon  the  discretion  which 
was  given  him — caused  the  notice  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  joint  occupant  article  to  be  imme- 
diately given  to  the  British  government — and 
urged  Congress  to  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
which  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  citizens  who  had  gone  to  the  terri- 
tory. • 

The  news  of  the  broken  off  negotiations  was 
received  with  regret  in  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  with  the  frankness  and  integrity 
which  constitute  the  patriotic  statesman,  openly 


expressed  his  regret  in  Parliament  that  the  oflbt 
of  49,  when  made  by  the  American  government, 
had  not  been  accepted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment; and  it  was  evident  that  negotiations 
would  be  renewed.    They  were  so:  and  in  a 
way  to  induce  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  ques- 
tion— being  no  less  than  a  fair  and  open  offer 
on  the  side  of  the  British  to  accept  the  line  we 
had  offered.    The  administration  was  in  a  quan- 
dary (qu'en  dirai-je  ?  what  shall  I  say  to  it  ?), 
at  this  unexpected  offer.    They  felt  that  it  was 
just,' and  that  it  ought  to  be  accepted:  at  the 
same  time  they  had  stood  upon  the  platform  of 
the  Baltimore  convention — had  helped  to  make 
it — had  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  election; 
and  were  loth  to  show  themselves  inconsistent, 
or  ignorant.    Besides  the  fif^-four  forties  were 
in  commotion  against  it.    A  specimen  of  their 
temper  has  been  shown  in  Mr.  Hannegan's  de- 
nunciation of  the  President.    All  the  govern- 
ment newspapers — the  official  organ  at  Wash- 
ington City,  and  the  five  hundred  democratic 
papers  throughout  the  Union  which  followed 
its  lead,  were  all  vehement  against  it.    ^nde^ 
handedly  they  did  what  they  could  tO  allay  the 
storm  which  was  raging — encouraging  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, Mr.  Benton,  and  others  to  speak;  but 
the  pride  of  consistency,  and  the  fear  of  reproach, 
kept  them  in  the  background,  and  even  osten- 
sibly in  favor  of  54-40,  while  encouraging  the 
events  which  would  enable  them  to  settle  on 
49.    Mr.  Pakenham  made  his  offer :  it  was  not 
a  case  for  delay:  and  acceptance  or  rejection 
became  inevitable.    It  was  accepted ;  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  put  the  treaty  into  form. 
A  device  was  necessary,  and  it  was  found  in  the 
early  practice  of  the  government — that  of  the 
President  asking  the  advice  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  articles  of  a  treaty  before  the  negotiation. 
Mr.  Benton  proposed  this  course  to  Mr.  Polk. 
He  was  plca.scd  with  it,  but  feared  its  feasibility. 
The  advice  of  the  Senate  would  bo  his  suflScient 
shield :  u>U  could  it  be  obtained  ?    The  chances 
seem<.U  to  vo  against  it.   It  was  an  up-hill  busi- 
ness, ;*quiriiig  a  vote  of  two-tliirds :  it  was 
a  novelty,  not  practised  since  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington :  it  was  a  submission  to  the  whigs,  with 
the  risk  of  defeat ;  for  unless  they  stood  by  (he 
President  against  the  dominant  division  of  his 
own  friends,  the  advice  desired  would  not  be 
given ;  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  admiuis 
tration  would  be  greater  than  ever.    In  this 
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nneasy  and  uncertain  state  of  mind,  the  Presi- 
dent had  many  conferences  with  Mr.  Benton, 
the  point  of  which  was  to  know,  beyond  the 
chance  of  mistake,  how  far  he  could  rely  upon 
the  whig  senators.  Mr.  Benton  talked  with 
them  all — with  Webster,  Archer,  Berrien,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton,  Greene  of  Rhode  Island, 
Huntington  of  Connecticut,  Reverdy  Johnson, 
Henry  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Miller  of  New 
Jersey,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  Woodbridgc, 

and  saw  fully  that  they  intended  to  act  for 

their  country,  and  not  for  their  party :  and  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  he  would  be  safe  in 
trusting  to  them — that  their  united  voice  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  advice,  which,  added  to  the 
minority  of  the  democracy,  would  make  the  two- 
thirds  which  were  requisite.  The  most  auspi- 
cious mode  of  applying  for  this  advice  was 
deemed  to  be  the  submission  of  a  projet  of  a 
treaty,  presented  by  the  British  minister,  and 
to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  their  opinion 
upon  its  acceptance.  The  projet  was  accord- 
ingly received  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  message 
drawn  up,  and  the  desired  advice  was  to  be 
asked  the  next  day,  10th  of  June.  A  prey  to 
anxiety  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  whigs,  the  mere 
absence  of  part  of  whom  would  defeat  the  mea- 
sure, the  President  sent  for  Mr.  Benton  the 
night  before,  to  get  himself  re-assured  on  that 
point.  Mr.  Benton  was  clear  and  positive  that 
they  would  be  in  their  places,  and  would  vote 
the  advice,  and  that  the  measure  would  be  car- 
ried. The  next  day  the  projet  of  the  treaty 
was  sent  in,  and  with  it  a  message  from  ibo 
President,  asking  the  advice  which  he  desirc'l. 
It  stated : — 

"  In  the  early  periods  of  the  government,  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  Senate  were  often 
taken  in  advance  upon  important  questions  of 
our  foreign  policy.  General  Washington  re- 
peatedly consulted  the  Senate,  and  asked  their 
previous  advice  upon  pending  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers;  and  the  Senate  in  every  in- 
stance responded  to  his  call  by  giving  their  ad- 
vice, to  which  he  always  conformed  his  action. 
This  practice,  though  rarely  resorted  to  in  later 
times,  was,  in  my  judgment,  eminently  wise,  and 
may,  on  occasions  of  great  importance,  be  pro- 
perly revived.  The  Senate  are  a  branch  of  tlie 
treaty-making  power ;  and,  by  consulting  them 
in  advance  of  his  own  action  upon  important 
measures  of  foreign  policy  which  may  ultimately 
ooiue  before  them  for  their  consideration,  the 
President  secures  harmony  of  action  between 


that4)ody  and  himself.    The  Sen    >  are,  more- 
over, a  branch  of  the  war-nutking  power,  and  it 
may  be  eminently  proper  for  the  Executive  to 
take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that  body  in  ad- 
vance upon  any  great  question  which  may  in- 
volve in  its  decision  the  issue  of  peace  or  war. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  would  induce  me,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  desire  the  previous  advice- of  the 
Senate ;  and  that  desire  is  increased  by  the  re- 
cent debates  and  proceedings  in  Congress,  which 
render  it,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  respectful 
to  the  Senate,  but  necessary  and  proper,  if  not 
indispensable,  to  insure  harmonious  action  be- 
tween that  body  and  the  Executive.    In  confer- 
ring on  the  Executive  the  authority  to  give  the 
notice  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of 
1827,  the  Senate  acted  publicly  so  large  a  part, 
that  a  decision  on  the  proposal  now  made  by  the 
British  government,  withe  iit  a  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  views  of  that  body  in  reference  to 
it,  might  render  the  question  still  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  of  adjustment.    For  these 
reasons  I  invite  .he  consideration  of  the  Senate 
to  the  proposal  of  the  British  government  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  ask 
their  advice  on  the  subject." 

This  statement  and  expression  of  opinion 
were  conformable  to  the  early  practice  of  the 
government  and  the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
which,  in  requiring  the  President  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  in  the  formation  of  treaties, 
would  certainly  imply  a  consultation  before  they 
were  made ;  and  this  interpretation  had  often 
been  asserted  by  members  of  the  Senate.  As 
an  interpretation  deemed  right  in  itself,  and  be- 
ing deferential  to  the  Senate,  and  being  of  good 
example  for  the  fhture,  and  of  great  immediate 
practical  good  in  taking  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  with  Great  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of 
an  administration  standing  upon  the  creed  of 
the  Baltunore  convention,  and  putting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  whigs  to  whom  it  did  not  ap- 
ply, and  that  part  of  the  democracy  which  dis- 
regarded it,  this  application  of  the  President 
was  most  favorably  received.  Still,  however, 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  consistency,  the  Pres- 
ident added  a  salvo  for  that  sensitive  point  in 
the  shape  of  a  reservation  in  behalf  of  his  pre- 
vious opinions,  thus : 

"  My  opinions  and  my  action  on  the  Oregon 
question  were  fully  made  known  to  Congress  in 
my  annual  message  of  the  second  of  December 
last ;  and  the  opinions  therein  expressed  remain 
unchanged." 

With  this  reservation,  and  with  a  complete 
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deTolution  of  the  responsibility  of  the  act  upon 
the  Senate,  he  proceeded  to  ask  their  advice  in 
these  terms: 

"Should  the  Senate,  bjr  the  constitntional 
majority  required  for  the  ratification  of  treaties, 
advise  ute  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  or  ad- 
vise it  with  such  modifications  as  they  may, 
upon  fbll  deliberation,  deem  proper,  I  shall  con- 
form my  action  to  their  advice.  Should  the 
Senate,  however,  decline  b^  such  constitutional 
nukjority  to  give  such  advice,  or  to  express  an 
opmion  on  the  subject,  I  shall  consider  it  my 
duty  to  reject  the  offer." 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  the  fact  of  treaty  or 
no  treaty  depended  upon  the  Senate — that  the 
whole  responsibility  was  pkced  upon  it — ^that 
the  issue  of  peace  or  war  depended  upon  that 
body.  Far  from  shunning  this  responsibility, 
that  body  was  glad  to  take  it,  and  gave  the  Pres- 
ident a  faithful  support  against  himself,  against 
his  cabinet,  and  against  bis  peculiar  friends. 
These  friends  struggled  hard,  and  exhausted  par- 
liamentary tactics  to  defeat  the  application,  and 
though  a  small  minority,  were  formidable  in  a 
vote  where  each  one  counted  two  against  the 
opposite  side.  The  first  motion  was  to  refer 
the  message  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, where  the  fifty-four  forties  were  in  the 
majority,  and  from  whose  action  delay  and  em- 
barrassment might  ensue.  Failing  in  that  mo- 
tion, it  was  moved  to  lay  the  message  on  the 
table.  Failing  i^ain,  it  was  moved  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  next 
week.  That  motion  being  rejected,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  message  was  commenced,  and 
thea  succeeded  a  series  of  motions  to  amend 
.and  alter  the  terms  of  the  proposition  as  sub- 
mitted. All  these  failed,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
days  the  vote  was  taker,  and  the  advice  given. 
The  yeas  were : 

"  Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Bagby,  Benton,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun,  Chiumers,  Thomas  Clayton,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Davis,  Daytftn,  Dix, 
Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDu£Se^  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Niles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Web- 
ster, Woodbridge,  Yulee."— 38. 

The  nays: 

"  Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Breese,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jamagin, 
Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon."— 12. 


The  advice  was  in  these  words : 

"  Eeiolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring),  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  advised  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  British  government,  accom> 

Sonying  his  message  to  the  Senate  dated  10th 
une,  1846,  for  a  convention  to  settle  boundaries, 
&c.,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
west  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony  mountains. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  the  said 
resolution  before  the  President  of  we  United 
States." 

Four  days  afterwards  the  treaty  was  sent  in 
in  due  form,  accompanied  by  a  message  which 
still  left  its  responsibility  on  the  advising  Sen- 
ate, thus: 

"In  aspordonce  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  12th  instant,  that  '  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  ad- 
vised to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, accompanying  his  message  to  the  Sen- 
ate dated  10*h  June,  1846,  for  a  convention  to 
settle  boundar  <e8,  Jkc.j  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britam  west  of  the  Rocky  oi 
Stony  mountains,'  a  convention  was  concluded 
and  signed  on  the  15th  instant,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain.  This  convention  I  now  lay 
before  the  Senate  for  their  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  its  ratification." 

Two  days  more  were  consumed  in  efibrts  to 
amend  or  alter  the  treaty  in  various  of  its  pro- 
visions, all  of  which  failing,  the  final  vote  on  its 
ratification  was  taken,  and  carried  by  an  in- 
creased vote  on  each  side— 41  to  14. 

Yeas. — "Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley.  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Chalmers, 
Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Cloyton,  Colquitt, 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Doyton,  Dix,  Evans, 
Greene,  Haywood^ouston,  Huntington,  John- 
son of  Maryland,  Henry  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDuffle,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Niles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  So- 
vier,  Simmons,  Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Web- 
ster, Woodbridge,  Yulee. 

Nays. — "Messrs.  Allen,  AtchisoUj  Atherton, 
Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Fai^ 
field,  Hannegan,  Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon, 
Westcott." 

An  anomaly  was  presented  in  the  progress  of 
this  question — that  of  the  daily  attack,  by  all 
the  government  papers,  upon  the  senators  who 
were  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  the  President. 
The  organ  at  Washington,  conducted  by  Mr. 
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Ritchie,  was  inoesaant  and  unmeasured  in  these 
attacks,  especially  on  Mr.  Benton,  whose  place 
in  the  party,  and  his  geographical  position  in 
the  West,  gare  him  the  privilege  of  bemg  con- 
sidered the  leader  of  the  forty-nines,  and  there- 
fore the  most  obnoxious.    It  was  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun  to  see  the  senator  daily  assailed, 
in  the  government  papers,  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  wishes  of  the  government — to  see  him  at- 
tacked in  the  morning  for  what  the  President 
was  hurrying  him  to  do  the  night  before.    His 
course  was  equally  independent  of  the  wishes 
of  the  government,  and  the  abuse  of  its  papers. 
He  had  studied  the  Oregon  question  for  twenty- 
five  years — had  his  mind  made  up  upon  it — and 
should  have  acted  according  to  his  convictions 
without  regard  to  support  or  resistance  from 
any  quarter. — The  issue  was  an  instructive  com- 
mentary upon  the  improvidence  of  these  party 
platforms,  adopted  for  an  electioneering  cam- 
paign, made  into  a  party  watch-word,  often 
fraught  with  great  mischief  to  the  country,  and 
often  founded  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
public  welfare.    This   Oregon   platform   was 
eminently  of  that  character.    Ft  was  a  party 
platform  for  the  campaign :  its  architects  know 
but  little  of  the  geography  of  the  north-west 
coast,  or  of  its  diplomatic  history.    They  had 
never  heard  of  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  denied  its  existence :  they  had  never  heard 
of  the  multiplied  offers  of  our  government  to 
settle  upon  that  line,  and  treated  the  offer  now 
as  a  novelty  and  an  abandonment' of  our  rights : 
they  had  never  heerJ  that  their  54-40  was  no 
line  on  the  continent,  but  only  a  point  on  an 
island  on  the  coast,  fixed  by  the  Emperor  Paul 
as  the  southern  limit  of  the  charter  granted  by 
him  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company:  had  never 
heard  of  Frazer's  River  and  New  Caledonia, 
which  lay  between  Oregon  and  their  indisputa- 
ble line,  and  ignored  the  existence  of  that  river 
and  province.    The  pride  of  cunsistency  made 
them  adhere  to  these  errors ;  and  a  desire  to 
destroy  Mr.  Benton  for  not  joining  in  the  Imrraha 
for  the  "whole  of  Oregon,  or  none,"  and  for  the 
"  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  without  regard 
to  consequences,"  lent  additional  force  to  the 
attacks  upon  him.    The  conduct  of  the  whigs 
was  patriotic  in  preferring  their  country  to  their 
party—in  preventing  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
—and  in  saving  the  administration  from  itself 
and  its  friends.    Great  Britain  acted  magnani- 


mously, and  was  worthily  represented  by  her 
minister,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Richard)  Pakcnham. 
Her  adoption  and  renewal  of  our  own  offer, 
settled  the  last  remaining  controversy  between 
the  countries — left  them  in  a  condition  which 
they  had  not  seen  since  the  peace  of  1783 — 
without  anything  to  quarrel  about,  and  with  a 
mutuality  of  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  which  promised  a  long  continuance  of 
peace.    But,  alas,  Great  Britain  is  to  the  United 
States  now  what  Spain  was  for  centuries  to  her 
— the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  which  inspires 
terror   and  rage.     During   these  centuries  a 
ministry,  or  a  public  man  that  was  losing  ground 
at  home,  had  only  to  raise  a  ory  of  some  insult, 
aggression,  or  evil  design  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  have  Great  Britain  in  arms  against  her.  And 
so  it  is  in  the  United  States  at  present,  putting 
Great  Britain  in  the  place  of  Sptun,  and  our- 
selves in  hers.    We  have  periodical  returns  of 
complaints  against  her,  each  to  perish  when  it 
has  served  its  turn,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other, evanescent  as  itself.    Thus  far,  no  war 
has  been  made;  but  politiciais  have  gained 
reputations ;  newspapers  have  tiken  fire;  stocks 
have  vacillated,  to  the  profit  of  jobbers ;  great 
expense  incurred  for  national  defence  in  ships 
and  forts,  when  there  is  nothing  to  defend 
against :  and  if  there  was,  the  electric  telegraph 
and  the  steam  car  would  do  the  work  with  lit- 
tle expense  either  of  time  or  money. 


CHAPTER    CLX. 

MEETIKO  OF  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  29TH 
C0N0BES8:  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE:  VIOOBOUS 
PE03ECUTI0N  OP  THE  WAR  RECOMMENDED: 
LIEUTENANT-QENEBAL  PROPOSED  TO  BE  CRE- 
ATED. 

Congress  met  at  the  regular  annual  period,  the 
first  Monday  in  December ;  and  being  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  same  body,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  after  the  assembling  of  a  quorum, 
before  the  commencement  of  business,  but  to  re- 
ceive the  President's  message.  It  was  immedi- 
ately communicated,  and,  of  course,  was  greatly 
occupied  with  the  Mexicaa  war.  The  success 
of  our  arms,  under  the  command  of  General 
Taylor,  was  a  theme  of  exultation ;  and  after 
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th»t,  an  elaborate  anpiment  to  throw  tho  blame 
of  the  war  on  Mezica  The  war  was  aasuriwd, 
and  argued  to  have  been  made  by  her,  and  it.« 
existence  only  recognized  by  us  after  "  American 
blood  had  been  spilled  upon  American  soil." 
History  is  bound  to  pronounce  her  Judgment 
upon  these  assumptions,  and  to  say^hat  they  are 
unfounded.  In  the  first  place,  the  legal  state  of 
war^  the  atatut  belli,  was  produced  by  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas,  with  wliich  Mexico  was 
at  war.  In  the  next  place,  the  United  States' 
government  understood  that  act  to  be  the  as- 
sumption of  the  war  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law, 
by  the  immediate  advance  of  the  army  to  the 
frontier  of  Texas,  and  of  the  navy  to  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico,  to  take  the  war  oiT  the  hands  of 
the  Texians.  In  the  third  place,  the  actual  col- 
lision of  arms  was  brought  on  by  thn  further 
advance  of  the  American  troops  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  then  and  always  in 
the  possession  of  Mexico,  and  erecting  field 
works  on  tho  bank  of  the  river,  and  pointing 
cannon  at  the  town  of  Malamoras  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  seat  of  a  Mexican  population,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  their  army  of  observation. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Mex- 
ican troops  crossed  the  river,  and  commenced 
the  attack.  And  this  is  what  is  called  spilling 
American  blood  on  American  soil.  The  laws 
of  nations  and  the  law  of  self-defence,  justify 
that  spilling  of  blood;  and  such  will  be  the 
judgment  of  history.  The  paragraph  in  the 
original  message  asking  for  a  provisional  terri- 
torial government  to  be  established  by  Congress 
for  the  conquered  provinces  was  superseded,  and 
replaced  by  one  asserting  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  govern  them  under  the  law  of  nations, 
according  to  tho  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, and  expressed  in  these  words : 

"  By  the  laws  of  nations  a  conquered  territory 
is  subject  tc  be  governed  ^y  the  -on  :^-or  dur- 
ing his  military  posse. 'fij,  uiid  u.:iil  there  is 
either  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  he  shall  voluntarily 
withdraw  ft'om  it.  The  old  civil  government 
being  necessarily  superseded,  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  conqueror  to  secure  his  conquest, 
and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order 
and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This  right 
has  been  exercised  and  this  duty  performed  by 
Dur  military  and  naval  commanders,  by  the  es- 
.ablishment  of  temporary  governments  in  some 
of  the  conquered  provinces  in  Mexico,  assimila- 
ting them  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  our  country.    In  the  provinces  of 


New  Mexioo  antl  the  Oalifomias,  little,  if  any 
further  resistance  is  apprehended  trom  the  in- 
habitants of  the  temporary  governments  which 
have  thus,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
uTcording  to  the  laws  of  war,  been  established. 
It  may  be  proper  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
these  important  conquests,  by  making  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
fortifications,  and  deftaying  the  expenses  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  maintenance  of  our  pos- 
session and  authority  over  theu" 

Having  abandoned  tho  idea  of  conquering  by 
"a  masterly  inacti.ity,"  and  adopted  the  idea 
of  a  vigorous  probecution  of  the  war,  the  Presi- 
dent also  adopted  Mr.  Benton's  plan  for  prose- 
cuting it,  which  -as  to  carry  the  war  straight  to 
the  city  of  Mexico— Oeneral  Taylor,  for  that 
puri^i  se,  to  be  supplied  with  25,000  men,  that, 
advancing  along  tho  table  land  by  Son  Luis  de 
Potosi,  and  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  in  his 
way,  and  leaving  some  garrisons,  he  might 
arrive  st  the  capital  with  some  10,000  men  :— 
General  Scott  to  be  supplied  with  15,000,  that, 
laniling  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  leaving  some  battal- 
ions to  invest  (with  the  seamen)  that  town,  he 
might  run  up  the  road  to  Mexico,  arriving  there 
(after  all  casualties)  with  10,000  men.  Thus 
20,000  men  were  expected  to  arrive  at  the  capi- 
tal, but  10,000  were  deemed  enough  to  master 
any  Mexican  force  which  could  meet  it — no  mat* 
ter  how  numerous.  This  plan  (and  that  with- 
out any  reference  to  dissensions  among  gene- 
rals) required  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  major 
general.  A  lieutenant-general,  representing  the 
constitutional  commander-in-chief^  was  the  pro- 
per commander  in  the  field :  and  as  such,  was  a 
part  of  Colonel  Benton's  plan ;  to  which  nego- 
tiation was  to  be  added,  and  much  relied  on,  as 
it  was  known  that  the  old  republican  party— 
that  which  had  framed  a  constitution  on  the 
model  of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  sought 
i*3  f'iendship— were  all  in  favor  of  peace.  All 
this  plan  was  given  to  the  President  in  writing, 
and  having  adopted  all  that  part  of  it  which  de- 
pended on  his  own  authority,  he  applied  to  Con- 
gress to  give  him  authority  to  do  what  ho  could 
not  without  it,  namely,  to  male-,  the  appointment 
of  a  lieutenant-general — thu  appomtmcnt,  it  be- 
ing well  known,  intended  f'  •  Senator  Benton, 
who  had  been  a  colonel  '  i  tlio  ormy  Ijefore 
either  of  the  present  gen^  ..i6  held  that  miik, 
The  bill  for  the  creation  of  this  ofBcc  r  > 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  wm 
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uniit'imincd  and  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  three 
of  the  Prowidcnt's  cabinet  miniaten,  Mesan. 
Marcy,  Walker,  and  Buchanan — done  covertly, 
of  com .  t,  for  reasons  unconnected  with  the  pub- 
lic serrice.  Tho  plan  went  on,  and-  was  oon- 
■ummated,  although  tho  office  of  lieutenant- 
general  was  not  created.  A  major-general,  in 
right  of  toniority,  had  to  command  other  major- 
generals  ;  while  every  one  accustomed  to  mil> 
tary,-or  naval  service,  knows  that  it  ia  rank, 
and  not  seniority,  which  is  essential  to  harmo- 
nious and  efficient  command. 


CHAPTER    CLXI. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO:  THE  WAR  DECLARED,  AND 
AN  INTRIQDE  FOE  PEACE  COMMENCED  THE 
SAME  DAY. 

The  state  of  war  had  been  produced  br^ween 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Texas :  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  were  brought  on  by  the  advance  of 
the  Amenu^n  troops  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande — the  Mexican  troops  being 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
being  disputed  territory,  and  always  in  her  pos- 
session, the  Mexican  government  had  a  right  to 
consider  this  advance  an  aggrct  im — and  the 
more  so  as  field-works  wore  thrown  up,  and 
cannon  pointed  at  the  Mexican  town  of  Mata- 
moros  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
armies  being  thus  in  presence,  with  anger  in  their 
bosoms  and  arms  in  their  hands,  that  took  place 
which  every  body  foresaw  must  take  place: 
collisions  and  hostilities.  They  did  so;  and 
early  in  May  tho  President  sent  in  a  message  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  informing  them 
tha'  American  blood  had  been  spilt  upon 
Aniui'ican  soil ;  and  requesting  Congress  to  re- 
cognize tho  existence  of  war,  as  a  fact,  and  to 
provide  for  its  prosecution.  It  was,  however, 
an  event  determined  upon  before  the  spilling  of 
that  blood,  and  tho  advance  of  the  troops  was  a 
way  of  bringing  it  on.  The  President  in  his 
message  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  session, 
after  an  enumeration  of  Mexican  wrongs,  had 
distinctly  intimated  that  he  should  have  recom- 
mended measures  of  redress  if  a  minister  had 
not  been  sent  to  efiect  a  peaceable  settlement ; 


but  the  mbiater  having  gone,  and  not  yet  been 
heard  from,  "  he  should  forbear  recommending 
to  Congress  such  ulterior  measures  of  redreaa 
for  tho  wrongs  and  injuries  we  have  so  long 
borne,  as  it  would  have  been  proper  to  mak« 
had  no  such  negotiation  been  instituted."  This 
was  a  declared  postponement  of  war  measuiea 
for  a  contingency  which  might  quickly  happen ; 
and  did.    Mr.  Slidell,  the  minister,  returned 
without  having  been  received,  and  denouncing 
war  in  his  retiring  despatch.     The  contingency 
had  therefore  occurred  on  which  t^i."  forbearance 
of  the  President  was  to  ooase,  and  the  ulterior 
measures  to  be  recommended  which  he  had  in> 
timated.    All  this  was  independent  of  the  spilt 
blood ;  but  that  event  producing  a  state  of  hos- 
tilities in  iact,  fired  the  American  blood,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  and  inflamed  the  country 
for  immediate  war.     Without  that  event  it 
would  have  been  difficult — perhaps  impossible 
—to  have  got  Congress  to  vote  it:  with  it,  the 
vote  was  almost  unanimous.      Duresse  was 
plead  by  many  members — duresse  in  the  neces- 
sity of  tuding  our  own  troops.    In  the  Senate 
only  two  senators  voted  against  the  measure, 
Mr.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Delaware,  and  Mi'. 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts.    In  the  House 
there  were  14  negative  votes:   Messrs.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  George   Ashmun,  Henry  T. 
Cranston,  Erastus  D.  Culver,  Columbus  Delano, 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Joseph  Grinnell,  Charles 
Hudson,  Daniel  P.  King,  Joseph  M.  Root,  Lu- 
ther Severance,  John  Strohm,  Daniel  R.  Tilden 
and  Joseph  Vance.    Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  against 
the  bill,  but  did  not  vote  upon  it.    He  was  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  tho  war,  although  his  conduct 
had  produced  it — always  deluding  himself^  even 
while  creating  tho  status  belli,  with  the  belief 
that  money,  and  her  own  weakness,  would  in- 
duce Mexico  to  submit,  and  yield  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Texas  without  forcible  resistance: 
which  would  certainly  have  been  the  case  if  the 
United  States  had  proceeded  gently  by  negotia- 
tion.   He  had  despatched  a  messenger,  to  offer 
a  douceur  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty  of  annexation  two  years 
before,  and  he  expected  the  means,  repulsed 
then,  to  be  successful  now  when  the  incorpora- 
tion should  bo  effected  under  au  act  of  Con- 
gress.   Had  he  remained  in  the  cabinet,  to  do 
which  he  had  not  conn ''   '  his  wish,  his  labors 
would  have  been  earuostly  oecected  to  that  end} 
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but  his  associates  who  had  co-operated  with 
him  in  getting  up  the  Texas  question  for  the 
presidential  election,  and  to  defeat  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  Mr.  Clay,  had  war  in  view  as  an  ob- 
ject within  itself  from  the  beginning :  and  these 
associates  were  now  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  not 
— their  power  increased:  his  gone.  Claims 
upon  Mexico,  and  speculations  in  Texas  land 
and  scrip,  were  with  them  (the  active  managing 
part  of  the  cabinet)  an  additional  motive,  and 
required  a  war,  or  a  treaty  under  the  menace 
of  war,  or  at  the  end  of  war,  to  make  these 
claims  a&d  speculations  available.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker  had  the  reputation  of  being  at  the 
head  of  this  class. 

Many  members  of  Congress,  of  the  same  party 
with  the  administration,  were  extremely  averse 
to  this  war,  and  had  interviews  with  the  ad- 
ministration, to  see  if  it  was  inevitable,  before 
it  was  declared.  They  were  found  united  for  it, 
and  also  under  the  confident  belief  that  there 
would  be  no  war — not  another  gun  fired :  and 
that  in  "ninety"  or  "one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,"  peace  would  be  signed,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects gained.  This  was  laid  down  as  a  certain- 
ty, and  the  President  himself  declared  that 
Congress  would  be  "  responsible  if  they  did  not 
vote  the  declaration."  Mr.  Benton  was  stnick 
with  this  confident  calculation,  without  know- 
ing it£  basis ;  and  with  these  90  and  120  days, 
the  usual  run  of  a  country  bill  of  exchange ;  and 
which  was  now  to  become  the  nm  of  the  war. 
It  was  enigmatical,  and  unin^Iligible,  but 
eventually  became  comprehensible.  Truth  was, 
an  intrigue  was  laid  for  a  peace  before  the  war 
was  declared !  and  this  intrigue  was  even  part 
of  the  scheme  for  making  the  war.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  an  administration  less 
warlike,  or  more  intriguing,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Polk.  They  were  men  of  pi  ace,  with  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  war ;  so  that  war 
was  a  necessity  and  an  indispensability  to  their 
purpose ;  but  they  wanted  no  more  of  it  than 
would  answer  their  purposes.  They  wanted  a 
small  war,  just  large  enough  to  require  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  not  largo  enough  to  make  mili- 
tary reputations,  dangerous  for  the  presidency. 
Never  were  men  at  the  head  of  a  government 
less  imbued  with  military  spirit,  or  more  ad- 
dicted to  intrigue.  How  to  manage  the  war 
was  the  puzzle.  Defeat  would  be  ruin :  to  con- 
|uer  vicariously,  would  bo  dangerous.    Another 


mode  must  be  fallen  upon ;  and  that  seemed  to 
have  been  devised  before  the  declaration  was 
resolved  upon,  and  to  have  been  relied  upon  for 
its  immediate  termination — for  its  conclusion 
within  the  90  and  the  120  days  which  had  been 
so  confidently  fixed  for  its  term.  This  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
Santa  Anna  to  power,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
fleaco  from  him.  The  date  of  the  conception  of 
this  plan  is  not  known :  the  execution  of  it 
commenced  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of 
war.  It  was  intended  to  be  secret,  both  for  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  the  success  of  the 
movement,  and  the  safety  of  Santa  Anna ;  but 
it  leaked  out :  and  the  ostentation  of  Captain 
Slidell  Mackenzie  in  giving  all  possible  eclat  to 
his  secret  mission,  put  the  report  on  the  winds, 
and  sent  it  flying  over  the  country.  At  first  it 
was  denied,  and  early  in  July  the  Daily  Union 
(the  government  paper)  gave  it  a  formal  and 
authoritative  contradiction.  RefeiTing  to  the 
current  reports  that  paper  sa<d: 

"  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  our  government  has  no  sort 
of  connection  with  any  scheme  of  Santa  Anna 
for  the  revolution  of  Mexico,  or  for  any  sort  of 
purpose.  Some  three  months  ago  some  adven- 
turev  was  in  Washington,  who  wished  to  obtain 
their  countenance  and  aid  in  some  scheme  or 
other  connected  with  Santa  Anna.  They  de- 
clined all  sort  of  connection,  co-operation,  or 
participation  in  any  effort  for  the  purpose.  The 
government  of  this  country  declines  all  such  in- 
trigues or  bargains.  They  have  made  war 
openly  in  the  face  of  the  world.  They  mean  to 
prosecute  it  with  all  their  vigor.  They  mean  to 
force  Mexico  to  do  us  justice  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  This,  then,  is  their  design — this  is  their 
plan ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  bold,  high-minded, 
and  energetic  people." 

The  only  part  of  this  publication  that  retains 
a  surviving  interest,  is  that  which  states  that, 
some  three  months  before  that  time  (which 
would  have  been  a  month  before  the  war  was 
declared),  some  adventurer  was  in  Washington 
who  wished  to  obtain  the  government  counte- 
nance to  some  scheme  connected  with  Santa 
Anna.  As  for  the  rest,  and  all  the  denial,  it  was 
soon  superseded  by  events — by  the  actual  return 
of  ^anta  Anna  through  our  fleet,  and  upon  an 
American  passport !  and  open  landing  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Further  denial  became  impossible :  justi- 
fication was  the  only  course :  and  the  President 
essayed  it  in  his  next  annual  message.    Thus : 
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"  Before  that  time  (the  day  of  the  declaration 
of  the  war)  there  were  symptoms  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico,  favored,  as  it  was  understood  to 
bo,  by  the  more  liberal  party,  and  especially  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  interference 
and  to  the  monarchical  government.  Santa  Anna 
was  then  in  exile  in  Havana,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  power  and  banished  from  his  coun- 
try by  a  revolution  which  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844 ;  but  it  was  known  that  he  had  still  a 
considerable  party  in  his  favor  in  Mexico.    It 
was  also  equ^ly  well  known,  that  no  vigilance 
which  could  be  exerted  by  our  squadron  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  prevented  him  from 
effecting  a  landing  somewhere  on  the  extensive 
gulf  coast  of  Mexico,  if  he  desired  to  return  to 
his  country.  He  had  openly  professed  an  entire 
change  of  policy ;  had  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  had  subverted  the  federal  constitution  of 
1824,  and  avowed  that  he  was  now  in  favor  of 
its  restoration.    He  had  publicly  declared  his 
hostility,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monarchy,  and  to  European  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  his  country.    Informa- 
tion to  this  efl'ect  had   been  received,  from 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  at  the  date  of 
the  recognttion  of  the  existence  of  the  war  by 
Congress,  and  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed 
by  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  of  our  consul  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  accompanying  doc- 
uments, which  are  herewith  transmitted.    Be- 
sides, it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  must 
see  the  ruinous  consequences  to  Mexico  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would  be  his 
interest  to  favor  peace.    It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  upon  these  considerations  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  not  to  obstruct  his  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  should  ho  attempt  to  do  so. 
Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace;  and 


with  that  view,  no  reason  was  perceived  why 
we  should  take  part  with  Paredes,  and  aid  him, 
by  means  of  our  blockade,  in  preventing  tlie  re- 
turn of  his  rival  to  Mexico.    On  tlie  contrary, 
it  was  believed  that  the  intestine  divisions  which 
ordinary  sagacity  could  not  but  anticipate  as 
the  fruit  of  Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mexico,  and 
his  contest  with  Paredes,  might  strongly  tend 
to  produce  a  disposition  with  both  parties  to  re- 
store and  preserve  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Paredes  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  a  mon- 
archist in  principle.    Ho  had  but  recently  be- 
fore been  successful  in  a  military  revolution,  by 
which  he  had  obtained  power.     lie  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  United  States,  with  which 
he  had  involved  his  country  in  the  existing  war. 
Santa  Anna  had  been  expelled  from  power  by 
the  army,  was  known  to  be  in  open  hostility  to 
Paredes,  and  publicly  pledged  against  foreign 
mtervention  and  tho  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
Mexico.     In  view  of  these  facts  and  circum- 
stances, it  was,  that,  when  orders  were  issued 
to  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Gulf,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May  last,  the  day 
Dn  which  tho  existence  of  tho  war  was  recog- 


nized by  Congress,  to  place  the  coasts  of  Mexico 
under  blockade,  he  was  directed  not  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  should  he 
attempt  to  return." 

So  that  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  and  his 
restoration  to  power,  and  his  expected  friend- 
ship, were  part  of  the  means  relied  upon  for  ob- 
taining peace  from  the  beginning — from  the  day 
of  the  declaration  of  vtrar,  and  consequently  be- 
fore the  declaration,  and  obviously  as  an  induce- 
ment to  it.    This  knowledge,  subsequently  ob- 
tained, enabled  Mr.  Benton  (to  whom  the  words 
had  been  spoken)  to  comprehend  the  reliance 
which  was  placed  on  the  termination  of  the 
w^ar  in  ninety  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
It  was  the  arrangement  with  Santa  Anna!  wo 
to  put  him  back  in  Mexico,  and  he  to  make 
peace  with  us ;  of  course  an  agreeable  peace. 
But  Santa  Anna  was  not  a  man  to  promise  any 
thing,  .whether  intending  to  fulfill  it  or  not, 
without  receiving  a  consideration ;  and  in  this 
case  some  million  of  dollars  was  tho  sum  required 
— not  for  himself,  of  course,  but  to  enable  him 
to  promote  the  peace  at  home.    This  explains 
the  application  made  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  end  of  its  session — before  the 
adjournment  of  the  body  which  had  declared  the 
war — for  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  as  a 
means  of  terminating  it.    On  tho  4th  of  August 
a  confidential  message  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  informing  them  that  he  had  made  fresh 
overtures  to  Mexico  for  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  two 
millions  to  enable  him  to  treat  with  the  better 
prospect  of  success,  and  even  to  pay  the  money 
when  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  in  Mexico, 
without  waiting  for  its  ratification  by  our  own 
Senate.     After  stating  the  overture,  and  the 
object,  the  message  went  on  to  say : 


"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
the  exhausted  and  distracted  condition  of  tho 
Mfexican  republic,  it  might  become  necessarj^,  in 
order  to  restore  peace,  that  I  should  have  it  in 
my  power  to  advance  a  portion  of  tlic  considera^ 
tion  money  for  any  cession  of  territory  which  may 
be  made.  The  Mexican  government  might  not 
be  willing  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  tlie  whole 
until  the  treaty  could  be  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
and  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  efl'ect  be 
made  by  Congress ;  and  the  necessity  for  such 
a  delay  might  defeat  the  object  altogether.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  whether  it  might  not 
be  wise  for  Congress  to  appropriate  a  sum  such 
as  they  might  consider  adequate  for  this  pur 
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pose,  to  be  paid,  if  necessary,  immediatelr  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Mexico." 

A  similar  communication  was  made  to  the 
House  on  the  8th  day  of  the  month  (August), 
and  the  dates  become  material,  as  connecting  the 
requested  appropriation  with  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  his  restoration  to  power.  The 
dates  ar»  all  in  a  cluster — Santa  Anna  landing 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  arriving 
at  the  capital  on  the  15th — the  President's 
messages  informing  the  Senate  that  he  had  made 
overtures  for  peace,  and  asking  the  appropria- 
tions to  promote  it,  being  dated  on  '„he  4th  and 
the  8th  of  the  same  month.  The  fact  was,  it 
was  known  at  what  time  Santa  Anna  was  to 
leave  Havana  for  Mexico,  and  the  overture 
was  made,  and  the  appropriations  asked,  just  at 
the  proper  time  to  meet  him.  The  appropria- 
tion was  not  voted  by  Congress,  and  at  the  next 
session  the  application  for  it  was  renewed,  in- 
creased to  three  millions — the  same  to  which 
Mr.  Wilmot  offered  that  proviso  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  privately  hugged  to  his  bosom  as  a 
fortunate  event  for  the  South,  while  publicly 
holding  it  up  as  the  greatest  of  outrages,  and 
just  cause  for  a  separation  of  the  slave  and  the 
free  States. 

An  intrigue  for  peace,  through  the  restored 
Santa  Anna,  was  then  a  part  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  from  the  beginning.  They  were  simul- 
taneous concoctions.  They  were  twhis.  The 
war  was  made  to  get  the  peace.  Ninety  to  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  days  was  to  be  the  limit  of 
the  life  of  the  war,  and  that  pacifically  all  the 
while,  and  to  be  terminated  by  a  good  treaty  of 
indemnities  and  acquisitions.  It  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that  a 
secret  intrigue  for  peace  was  part  and  parcel  of 
an  open  declaration  of  war !  the  first  time  that 
a  war  was  commenced  upon  an  agreement  to 
finish  it  in  so  many  days !  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  conclusion  were  settled  before  its  com- 
mencemcqt.  It  was  certainly  a  most  unmilitary 
conception :  and  infinitely  silly,  as  the  event 
proved.  Santa  Anna,  restored  by  our  means, 
and  again  in  power,  only  thought  of  himself, 
and  how  to  make  Mexico  his  own,  after  getting 
back.  Ho  took  the  high  military  road.  lie 
roused  the  war  spirit  of  the  country,  raised 
armies,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  issued  ani- 
mating proclamations ;  and  displayed  the  most 


exaggerated  hatred  to  the  United  States— the 
more  so,  perhaps,  to  cover  up  the  secret  of  his 
return.  He  gave  the  United  States  a  year  of 
bloody  and  costly  work  1  many  thousands  killed 
— many  more  dead  of  disease — many  ten  mil- 
lions of  money  expended.  Buena  Vista,  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Chepultepec, 
were  the  fruit  of  his  return  !  honorable  to  th« 
American  arms,  but  costly  in  blood  and  money. 
Tk>  the  Mexicans  his  return  was  not  less  in- 
auspicious: for,  true  to  his  old  instincts,  he 
became  the  tyrant  of  his  country — ruled  by 
fraud,  force,  and  bribes — crushed  the  liberal 
party — exiled  or  shot  liberal  men — became  in- 
tolerable— and  put  the  nation  to  the  horrors  of 
another  civil  war  to  expel  him  again,  and  again: 
but  not  finally  until  he  had  got  another  milking 
from  the  best  cow  that  ever  was  in  his  pen- 
more  money  from  the  United  States.  It  was  all 
the  natural  consequence  of  trusting  such  a  man: 
the  natural  consequence  of  beginning  war  upon 
an  intrigue  with  him.  But  what  nftist  history 
say  of  the  policy  and  morality  of  such  doings  1 
The  butcher  of  the  American  prisoners  at  Go- 
liad, San  Patricio,  the  Old  Mission  jmd  the 
Alamo;  the  destroyer  of  republican  govern- 
ment at  home;  the  military  dictator  aspiring 
to  permanent  supreme  power :  this  man  to  be 
restored  to  power  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  speculating  and  indemnity 
calculations  on  which  a  war  was  begini. 


CHAPTER   CLXII. 

BLOODLESS  CONQUEST  OP  NEW  MEXICO;  HOW 
IT  WAS  DONE:  SUBSEQUENT  BLOODY  INSUE- 
KECnoN,  AND  ITS  CAUSE. 

General  Keaknev  was  directed  to  lead  an 
expedition  to  New  Mexico,  setting  out  from  the 
western  frontier  of  Missouri,  and  mainly  com- 
posed of  volunteers  from  that  State ;  and  to 
conquer  the  province.  lie  did  so,  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  the  only  inquiry  is,  how  it  was  done? 
how  a  province  nino  hnndretl  miles  distant, 
covered  by  a  long  range  of  mountain  which 
could  not  well  be  turned,  penetrable  only  by  a 
defile  which  could  not  be  forced,  nnd  defended 
by  a  numerous    militia — could  so   easily  be 
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taken  ?    This  work  does  not  write  of  military 
events,  open  to  public  history,  but  only  of  things 
less  known,  and  to  show  how  they  were  done : 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  easy  and  bloodless 
conquest  of  Nev/  Mexico,  against  such  formidable 
obstacles,  becomes  an  exception,  and  presents  a 
proper  problem  for  intimate  historical  solution. 
That  solution  is  this :  At  the  time  of  the  fitting 
out  that  expedition  there  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  long  resident  in  New  Mexico,  on 
a  visit  of  business  at  Washington  City — his 
name  James  Magoffin ; — a  man  of  mind,  of  will, 
of  generous  temper,  patriotic,  and  rich.    Ho 
knew  every  man  in  New  Mexico  and  his  charac- 
ter, and  all  the  localities,  and  could  be  of  infinite 
service  to  the  invading  force.    Mr.  Benton  pro- 
posed to  him  to  go  with  it:   ho  agreed,    Mr. 
Benton  took  him  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
at  War,  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his 
agreement  to  go  with  General  Kearney.    He 
went :  and  approaching  New  Mexico,  was  sent 
ahead,  with  a  staff  officet#-the  officer  charged 
with  a  mission,  himself  charged  with  his  own 
plan:  which  was  to  operate  upon  Governor 
Armijo,  aud    prevent    his    vesistance    to  the 
entrance  of  the  American  troops.    That  was 
easily  done.    Armijo  promised  not  to  make  a 
Btand  at  the  defile,  after  which  the  invaders 
would  have  no  difficulty.    But  his  second  in 
oommand,  Col.  Archuletti,  was  determined  to 
fight,  and  to  defend  that  pass ;  and  if  he  did, 
Armijo  would  have  to  do  the  same.    It  became 
indispensable  to  quiet  Archuletti.    Ho  was  of 
dififerent  mould  from  the  governor,  and  only 
accessible  to  a  different  class  of  considerations 
—those  which  addressed  themselves  to  ambi- 


coold  have  stopped  a  large  army),  retired  with« 
out  firing  a  gun,  and  without  knowing  why. 
Armijo  fled,  and  General  Kearney  occupied  his 
capital:  and  the  conquest  was  complete  and 
bloodless :  and  this  was  the  secret  of  that  facile 
success — heralded  in  the  newspapers  as  a  master- 
piece of  generalship,  but  not  so  reported  by  the 
general. 

But  there  was  an  after-clap,  to  make  blood 
flow  for  the  recovery  of  a  province  which  had 
been  yielded  without  resistance.  Mr.  Magoffin 
was  sincere  and  veracious  in  what  he  said  to 
Col.  Archuletti ;  but  General  Kearney  soon  (or 
before)  had  other  orders,  and  took  possession 


of  the  whole  country !  and  Archuletti,  deeming 
himself  cheated,  determined  on  a  revolt.  Events 
soon  became  favorable  to  him.    General  Kear- 
ney proceeded  to   California,  leaving  General 
Sterling  Price  in  command,  with  some  Missouri 
volunteers.    Archuletti  prepared  his  insurrec- 
tion, and  having  got  the  upper  country  above 
Santa  Fe  ready,  went  below  to  prepare  the 
lower  part.  While  absent,  the  plot  was  detected 
and  broke  out,  and  led  to  bloody  scenes  in  which 
there  was  severe  fighting,  and  many  deaths  on 
both  sides.    It  was  in  this  insurrection  that 
Governor  Charles  Bent,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Captain  Burgwin  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  many  others  were  killed.    The  insurgents 
fought  with  courage    and    desperation;    but, 
without    their    leader,    without    combination, 
without  resources,  they  were  soon  suppressed ; 
many  being  killed  in  action,  and  others  hung 
for  high  treason — being  tried  by  some  sort  of  a 
court  which  had  no  jurisdiction  of  treason.    All 
that  were  condemned  were  hanged  except  one, 
tion.    Magoffin  knew  the  side  on  which  to  ap-    and  he  recommended  to  the  President  of  the 


preach  him.    It   so    happefcd  that    General 
Kearney  had  set  out  to  take  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Del  Norte — the  eastern  half  of  New 
Mexico— as  part  of  Texas,  leaving  the  western 
part  untouched,     Magoffin  explained  this  to 
Archuletti,  pointed  to  the  western  half  of  New 
Blexico  as  a  derelict,  not  seized  by  the  United 
States,  and  too  far  off  to  be  protected  by  the 
central  government :  and  recommended  him  to 
make  a  pronunciandento,  and  take  that  half  to 
himself.    The  idea  suited  the  temper  of  Archu- 
letti.   He  agreed  not  to  fight,  and    General 
Kearney  was  informed  there  would  be  no  resist- 
ftuoe  at  the  defile :  and  there  was  none.    Some 
Uiousands  of  militia  collected  there  (and  which 


United  States  for  pardon.  Here  was  a  dilemma 
for  the  administration.  To  pardon  the  'man 
would  be  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  condemna- 
tion: not  to  pardon  was  to  subject  him  to 
murder.  A  middle  course  was  taken:  the 
officers  were  directed  to  turn  loose  the  con- 
demned, and  let  him  run.  And  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  insurrection,  and  its  upshot. 

Mr.  Magoffin  having  prepared  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  General  Kearney  into  Santa  Fe, 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  remaining  part 
of  his  mission,  which  was  to  do  the  same  by 
Chihuahua  fbi-  General  Wool,  then  advancing 
upon  that  ancient  capital  of  the  Western  Inter- 
nal Provinces  on  a  lower  line.    He  arrived  in 
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that  citj— became  suspected — was  arrested — 
and  confined.  He  was  a  social,  generous-tem- 
pered man,  a  son  of  Erin:  loved  company, 
spoke  Spanish  fluently,  entertained  freely,  and 
whore  '♦  was  some  cost  to  entertain — claret 
f  36  00  a-dozen,  champagne  ^50  00.  He  be- 
came a  great  favorite  with  the  Mexican  ofiBcers. 
One  day  the  military  judge  advocate  entered 
his  quarters,  and  told  him  that  Dr.  Connolly, 
an  American,  coming  from  Santa  Fe,  had  been 
captured  near  El  Paso  del  Norte,  his  papers 
taken,  and  forwarded  to  Chihuahua,  and  placed 
in  his  hands,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  needed 
government  attention :  and  that  he  had  found 
among  the  papers  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
(Mr.  MagoflBn).  Ho  had  the  letter  unopened, 
and  said  he  did  not  know  what  it  might  be ; 
but  being  just  ordered  to  join  Santa  Anna  at 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  being  unwilling  that  any 
thing  should  happen  after  he  was  gone  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  so  agreeable  to  him, 
he  had  brought  it  to  him,  that  he  might  destroy 
it  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  to  commit  him. 
MagofiBn  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  letter.  It 
was  an  attestation  from  General  Kearney  of  his 
services  in  New  Mexico,  recommending  him  to 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  that  mvasion ! — that  is  to  say,  it  was  his 
death  warrant,  if  seen  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties. A  look  was  exchanged :  the  letter  went 
into  the  fire :  and  Mpfeoffln  escaped  being  shot. 
But  ho  did  not  escape  suspicion.  He  re- 
mained confined  until  the  approach  of  Doni- 
phan's expedition,  and  was  then  sent  off  to  Du- 
rango,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  to  the  end 
of  tho  war.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
after  the  peace,  he  came  to  Washington  in  tiie 
last  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  and  ex- 
pected remuneration.  He  had  made  no  terms, 
asked  nothing,  and  received  nothing,  and  had 
expended  his  o  vn  money,  and  that  freely,  for 
the  public  service.  The  administration  had  no 
money  applicable  to  the  object.  Mr.  Benton 
stated  his  case  in  secret  session  in  the  Senate, 
and  obtained  an  appropriation,  couched  in  gen- 
eral terms,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  secret 
services  rendered  during  tho  war.  Tlie  appro- 
priation, granted  in  the  last  night  of  the  expir- 
ing administration,  remained  to  be  applied  by 
the  new  one — to  which  tho  business  was  un- 
known, and  had  to  be  presented  unsupported 
by  a  lino  of  writing.    Mr.  Benton  Avcat  with 


MagofiSn  to  President  Taylor,  who,  hearing 
what  he  had  done,  and  what  information  he 
had  gained  for  General  Kearney,  instantly  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  had  had  some  person 
to  do  the  same  for  him — observing  that  ho  got 
no  information  but  what  he  obtained  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  He  gave  orders  to  the 
Secretary  at  War  to  attend  to  the  case  as  if 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  administration. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia),  hig- 
gled,  required  statements  to  be  filed,  almost  in 
the  nature  of  an  account ;  and,  finally,  proposed 
tliirty  thousand  dollars.  It  barely  covered  ex'> 
|)enses  and  losses ;  but,  having  undertaken  the 
service  patriotically,  Magoffin  would  npt  lower 
its  character  by  standing  out  for  more.  The 
paper  which  he  filed  in  the  war  office  may  fiir- 
nish  some  material  for  history — some  insight 
into  the  way  of  making  conquests — if  ever  ex- 
amined. This  is  tho  secret  history  of  General 
Kearney's  expoditicm,  and  of  the  insuri-ection, 
given  because  it  \mild  not  be  found  in  ths 
documents.  The  history  of  Doniphan's  expe 
dition  will  be  given  for  the  same  reason,  and  to 
show  that  a  regiment  of  citizen  volunteers, 
without  a  regular  officer  among  them,  almost 
without  expense,  and  hardly  with  the  know- 
ledge of  their  government,  performed  actions  as 
brilliant  as  any  that  illustrated  the  American 
arms  in  Mexico ;  and  made  a  mareh  in  the  ene- 
my's country  longer  than  that  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand under  Xenophon.  This  history  will  con- 
stitute tho  next  chapter,  and  will  consist  of  th» 
salutatory  address  with  which  the  heroic  volun- 
teers were  saluted,  when,  arriving  at  St.  Louis, 
they  were  greeted  with  a  pubUc  reception,  and 
the  Senator  of  Thu-ty  Years  required  to  be  the 
organ  of  tho  exulting  feelings  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 


CHAPTER    CLXIII. 

mexican  wak:  nonii'hans  expedition:  mr 
ijentons  salutatory  adbkess,  st.  louis. 
missouui. 

Colonel  Doniphan,  and  Officers  and  Mkn; 
— I  have  been  appointed  to  an  honorable  and  a 
pleasant  duty — that  of  making  you  tho  con- 
griitulntion.s  of  your  fellow-citizens  of  St.  Louis. 
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VN'9  EXPEDITION ;  ME. 
Iy   ADUKESS,  ST.  LOUIS, 


)  Officers  and  Men: 
j  to  an  honorable  and  a 
(making  you  the  con- 
Iw-citizons  of  St.  Louis, 


on  your  happy  return  from  your  long,  and  al- 
most fabulous  expedition.     You  have,  indeed, 
inarched  fkr,  and  done  much,  and  sufTered  much, 
and  well  entitled  yourselves  to  the  applauses  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  rewards 
and  thanks  of  your  government.    A  year  ago 
you  left  hor^a.     Going  out  from  the  western 
bon'er  of  your  State,  you  re-enter  it  on  the 
ease,  having  made  a  circuit  equal  to  the  fourth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  providing  for 
yourselves  as  you  went,  and  returning  with  tro- 
phies taken  from  fields,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  yourselves  and  your  country, 
until  revealed  by  your  enterprise,  illustrated  by 
your  valor,  and  immortalized  by  your  deeds. 
History  has  but  few  such  expeditions  to  record ; 
and  when  they  occur,  it  is  as  honorable  and 
useful  as  it  is  just  and  wise,  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  the  events  which  entitle  them  to 
renown, 
f     Your  march  and  exploits  have  been  among 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  ago.    At  the  call  of 
your  country  you  marched  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  as  part  of  the 
force  under  General  Kearney,  and  achieved  that 
conquest,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  the  fire 
of  a  gun.    That  work  finished,  and  New  Mexi- 
co, itself  so  distant,  and  so  lately  the  ultima 
thule — the  outside  boundary  of  speculation  and 
enterprise — so  lately  a  distant  point  to  be  at- 
tained, becomes  itself  a  point  of  departure — a 
beginning  point,  for  new  and  far  more  extended 
expeditions.     You  look  across  the  long  and 
lofty  chain — the  Cordilleras  of  North  America 
—which  divide  the  Atlantic  from  tho  Pacific 
waters ;  and  you  see  beyond  that  ridge,  a  sav- 
age tribe  which  had  been  long  in  tho  habit  of 
depredations  upon  the  province  whi^h  had  just 
become  an  American  conquest.     You,  a  part 
only  of  the  subsequent  Chihuahua  column,  un- 
der Jackson  and  Gilpin,  march  upon  them — 
brmg  them  to  terms — and  they  sign  a  treaty 
with  Colonel  Doniphan,  in  which  they  bind 
themselves  to  cease  their  depredations  on  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  become  tho  friends  of  the 
United  States.     A  novel  treaty,  that !  signed 
on  the  western  confines  of  New  Mexico,  be- 
tween parties  who  had  hardly  ever  heard  each 
other's  names  before,  and  to  give  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  Mexicans  who  were  hostile  to  both. 
This  was  the  meeting,  and  this  the  parting  of 
khe  Miseouri  volunteers,  with  tho  numerous 


and  savage  tribe  of  the  Navaho  Indians  living 
on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  so 
long  tho  terror  and  scourge  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
and  New  Mexico. 

This  object  accomplished,  and  impatient  of 
inactivity,  and  without  orders  (General  Kearney 
having  departed  for  California),  you  cast  about 
to  carve  out  some  new  work  for  yourselves. 
Chihuahua,  a  rich  and  populous  city  of  near 
thirty  thousand  souls,  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  State  of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  captains-general  of  the  Internal 
Provinces  under  the  vice-regal  government  of 
New  Spain,  was  the  captivating  object  which 
fixed  your  attention.    It  was  a  far  distant  city 
— about  as  far  from  St.  Louis  as  Moscow  is 
from  Paris ;  and  towns  and  enemies,  and  a  large 
river,  and  defiles  and  mountains,  and  the  desert 
whose  ominous  name,  portending  death  to  tra- 
vellers— el  Jornada  de  los  muertos — the  jour- 
ney of  the  dead — all  lay  between  you.    It  was 
a  perilous  enterprise,  and  a  discourjging  one, 
for  a  thousand  men,  badly  equipped,  to  contem- 
plate.   No  matter.    Danger  and  hardship  lent 
it  a  charm,  and  the  adventurous  march  was  re- 
solved on,  and  the  execution  commenced.    First, 
the  ominous  desert  was  passed,  its  character 
vindicating  its  title  to  its  moumfal  appellation 
— an  arid  plain  of  ninety  miles,  strewed  with 
the  bones  of  animals  perished  of  hunger  and 
thirst — little  hillocks  of  stone,  and  the  soUtary 
cross,  erected  by  pious  hands,  marking  the  spot 
where  some  Christian  had  fallen,  victim  of  the 
savage,  of  the  robber,  or  of  tho  desert  itself— no 
water— no  animal  life — no  sign  of  habitation. 
There  the  Texian  prisoners,  driven  by  the  cruel 
Salazar,  had  met  their  direst  suQ'erings,  unre- 
lieved, as  in  other  parts  of  their  march  in  the 
settled  parts  of  tho  country,  by  the  compas- 
sionate ministrations  (for  where  is  it  that  wo- 
man is  not  compassionate  ?)  of  the  pitying  wo- 
men.   The  desert  was  passed,  and  the  place  for 
crossing  the  river  approached.    A  little  arm  of 
the  river,  Bracito  (iu  Spanish),  made  out  from 
its  side.    There  tho  enemy,  in  superior  num- 
bers, and  confident  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  un- 
dertook to  bar  the  way.     Vain  pretension! 
Their  discovery,  attack,  and  rout,  were  about 
simultaneous  operations.    A  few  minutes  did 
tho  work !    And  in  this  way  our  Missouri  vol- 
unteers of  tho  Chihuahua  column  spent  theif 
Christmas  day  of  the  year  1846. 
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The  victory  of  the  Bracito  opened  the  way 
uO  the  crossing  of  the  river  Del  Norte,  and  to 
admission  into  the  beautiful  little  town  of  the 
Paso  del  Norte,  where  a  neat  cultivation,  a 
comfortable  people,  fields,  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards, and  a  hospitable  reception,  offered  the 
rest  and  ref<%slunent  which  toils  and  dangers, 
and  victory  tiad  won.  You  rested  there  till 
artillery  was  brought  do^vn  from  Sante  F6; 
but  the  pretty  town  of  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
with  all  its  enjoyments,  and  they  were  many, 
and  the  greater  for  the  place  in  which  they 
were  found,  was  not  a  Capua  to  the  men  of 
Missouri.  You  moved  forward  in  February, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Sacramento,  one  of  the 
military  marvels  of  the  age,  cleared  the  road  to 
Cliihuahua;  which  was  entered  without  further 
resistance.  It  had  been  entered  once  before  by 
a  detachment  of  American  troops ;  but  under 
circumstances  how  different !  In  the  year  1 807, 
Lieutenant  Pike  and  his  thirty  brave  men,  taken 
prisoners^n  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  had 
been  marched  captives  into  Chihuahua :  in  the 
year  1847,  Doniphan  and  his  men  enter  it  as 
conquerors.  The  paltry  triumph  of  a  captain- 
general  over  a  lieutenant,  was  effaced  in  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  a  thousand  Missourians 
into  the  gradd  and  ancient  capital  of  all  the  In- 
ternal Provinces !  and  old  men,  still  alive,  could 
remark  the  grandeur  of  the  American  spirit  un- 
der both  events — the  proud  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  captive  thirty — the  mildness  and  modera- 
tion of  the  conquering  thousand. 

Chihuahua  was  taken,  and  responsible  duties, 
more  delicate  than  those  of  arms,  were  to  be  per- 
formed. Many  American  citizens  were  there, 
engaged  in  trade ;  much  American  property  was 
there.  All  this  was  to  be  protected,  both  life 
and  in-oiierty,  and  by  peaceful  arrangement; 
for  the  command  wiis  too  small  to  admit  of  di- 
vision, and  of  leaving  a  garrison.  Conciliation, 
and  negotiation  were  resorted  to,  and  success- 
fully. Every  American  interest  was  provided 
for,  and  placed  under  the  safeguard,  first,  of 
good  will,  and  next,  of  guarantees  not  to  bo  vio- 
lated with  impunity. 

Chihuahua  gained,  it  became,  like  Santa  F6, 
not  the  terainating  point  of  a  long  expedition, 
but  the  beginning  point  of  a  new  one.  General 
Taylor  was  somewhere — no  one  knew  where — 
but  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  towards 


the  other  side  of  Mexico.  You  had  heard  that 
he  had  been  defeated,  that  Buena  Vista  had 
not  been  a  good  prospect  to  him.  Like  good 
Americans,  you  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ; 
but,  like  good  soldiers,  you  thought  it  best  to 
go  and  see.  A  volunteer  party  of  fourteen, 
headed  by  Collins,  of  Boonville,  undertake  to 
penetrate  to  Saltillo,  and  to  bring  you  informa- 
tion of  his  condition.  They  set  out.  Amidst 
innumerable  dangers  they  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, and  return.  Taylor  is  conqueror;  but 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.  You  march.  A  van- 
guard of  one  hundred  men,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Mitchell,  led  the  way.  Then  came  thj 
main  body  (if  the  name  is  not  a  burlesque  en 
such  a  handful),  commanded  by  Colonel  Doni 
phan  himself. 

The  whole  table  land  of  Mexico,  in  all  its 
breadth,  from  west  to  east,  was  tc  oe  traversed. 
A  numerous  and  hostile  population  in  towns- 
treacherous  Camanches  in  the  mountains — were  • 
to  be  passed.  Every  thing  was  to  be  self-pro- 
vided— provisions,  transportation,  fresh  horses 
for  remounts,  and  even  the  means  of  victory— 
and  all  without  a  military  chest,  or  even  an 
empty  box,  in  which  government  gold  had 
ever  reposed.  All  was  accomplished.  Mexi- 
can towns  were  passed,  in  order  and  quiet: 
plundering  Camanches  were  punished:  means 
were  obtained  from  traders  to  liquidate  indis- 
pensable contributions :  and  the  wants  that 
could  not  be  supplied,  were  endured  like  sol- 
diers of  veteran  service. 

The  long  march  (Vom  Chihuahua  to  Monte- 
rey, was  made  more  in  the  character  of  protec- 
tion and  deliverance  than  of  conquest  and  inva- 
sion. Armed  enemies  were  not  met,  and  peace- 
ful people  were  not  disturbed.  You  arrived  in 
the  month  of  May  in  General  Tiiylor'.s  camp, 
and  about  in  a  condition  to  vindicate,  each  of 
you  for  himself,  your  lawful  title  to  the  double 
sobriquft  of  the  cencral,  with  the  addition  to 
it  which  the  colonel  commanding  the  expedi- 
tion has  supplied — ragf!;ed — as  well  as  rougli 
and  readj'.  No  doubt  you  all  showed  title,  at 
that  time,  to  that  tliird  sohriquft ;  but  to  sco 
you  now,  so  gayly  attired,  so  sprucely  equipped, 
one  might  suppose  that  yon  liad  never,  for  a 
day,  been  strangers  to  the  virtues  of  soap  ami 
water,  or  the  magic  ministrations  of  the  W«nc/i- 
isseuse,  and    the  elegant   transformations  of 
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the  fashionable  tailor.    Thanks  perhaps  to  the 
diflferenco  between  pay  in  the  lump  at  the  end  of 
the  service,  and  driblets  along  in  the  course  of  it. 
You  arrived  in  General  Taylor's  camp  ragged 
and  rough,  as  we  can  well  conceive,  and  ready, 
as  I  can  quickly  show.    You  arrived :  you  re- 
ported for  duty:  you  asked  for  service — such 
as  a  march  upon  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  Zacatecas, 
or  tho  "halls  of  the  Montezumas ;"  or  any 
thing  in  that  way  that  the  general  should  have 
a  mind  to.    If  he  was  going  upon  any  excur- 
sion of  that  kind,  all  right.    No  matter  about 
atigues  that  were  passed,  or  expirations  of  ser- 
vice that  might  accrue :  you  came  to  go,  and 
only  asked  the  privilege.    That  is  what  I  call 
ready.    Unhappily  the  conqueror  of  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vis- 
ta, was  not  exactly  in  the  condition  that  tho 
lieutenant-general,  that  might  have  been,  in- 
tended him  to  be.    Ho  was  not  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men !  he  was  not  at  the  head 
of  any  thousands  that  would  enable  him  to 
march !  and  had  to  decline  the  proftered  ser- 
vice.   Thus  the  long-marched  and  well-fought 
volunteers — the  rough,  tho  ready,  and  the  rag- 
ged—had to  turn  their  faces  towards  home,  still 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  distant.    But 
this  being  mostly  by  water,  you  hardly  count 
it  in  the  recital  of  your  march.    But  this  is  an 
unjust  omission,  and  against  tho  precedents  as 
well  as  unjust.    "  The  ten  thousand "  counted 
the  voyage  on  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  the 
march  from  Babylon ;   and  twenty  centuries 
admit  tho  validity  of  the  count.    The  present 
ago,  and  posterity,  will  include  in  "  tho  going 
oi<t  and  coming  in  "  of  the  Missouri-Chihuahua 
volunteers,  the  water  voyage  as  well  as  tho 
land  march ;   and  then  tho  expedition  of  the 
one  thousand  will  exceed  that  of  the  ten  by 
some  two  thousand  miles. 

The  last  nine  hundred  miles  of  your  land 
march,  from  Chihuahua  to  Matamoros,  you 
ma'.lo  in  forty -five  days,  bringing  seventeen 
pieces  of  artillery,  eleven  of  which  were  taken 
from  tiie  Sacramento  and  Bracito.  Your  horses, 
travelling  the  whole  distance  without  United 
States  provender,  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves regaled,  on  their  arrival  on  the  Rio 
Grande  frontier,  with  hay,  corn,  and  oats  from" 
the  States.  You  nvarched  further  than  the  far- 
thest, fought  as  well  as  the  best,  left  order  and 


quiet  in  yqijr  train;  and  cost  less  money  than 
any. 

You  arrive  here  to-day,  absent  one  year, 
marching  and  fighting  all  the  time,  bringing 
trophies  of  cannon  and  standards  from  fields 
whose  names  were  unknown  to  you  before  you 
set  out,  and  only  grieving  that  you  could  not 
have  gone  further.  Ten  pieces  of  cannon,  rolled 
out  of  Chihuahua  to  arrest  your  march,  now 
roll  through,  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  to  grace 
your  triumphal  return.  Many  standards,  all 
pierced  with  bullets  while  waving  over  tho 
hoads  of  the  enemy  at  the  Sacramento,  now 
wave  at  the  head  of  your  column.  The  black 
flag,  brought  to  the  Bracito,  to  indicate  the  re- 
fusal of  that  quarter  which  its  bearers  so  soon 
needed  and  received,  now  takes  its  place  among 
your  trophies,  and  hangs  drooping  in  their  no- 
bler pKsence.  To  crown  the  whole — to  make 
public  and  private  happiness  go  together — to 
spare  the  cypress  where  the  laurel  hangs  in 
clusters — this  long,  perilous  march,  with  all  its 
accidents  of  field  and  camp,  presents  an  incredi- 
bly small  list  of  comrades  lost.  Almost  all  re- 
turn :  and  the  joy  of  families  resounds,  inter- 
mingled with  the  applause  of  the  State. 

I  have  said  that  you  made  your  long  expedi- 
tion without  government  orders:  and  so,  in- 
deed, you  did.  You  received  no  orders  from 
your  government,  but,  without  knowing  it,  you 
were  fulfilling  its  orders — orders  which,  though 
issued  for  you,  never  reached  you.  Happy  the 
soldier  who  executes  the  command  of  his  gov- 
ernment :  happier  still  he  who  anticipates  com- 
mand, and  does  what  is  wanted  before  he  is 
bid.  This  is  your  case.  You  did  the  right 
thing,  at  the  right  time,  and  what  your  govern- 
ment intended  you  to  do,  and  without  knowing 
its  intentions.  The  facts  are  these :  Early  in 
tho  month  of  November  last,  the  President 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  wai".  I  submitted  a  plan  to  him,  which,  in 
addition  to  other  things,  required  all  the  dis- 
posable troops  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  the 
American  citizens  in  that  quarter  who  could  be 
engaged  for  a  dashing  expedition,  to  mo^e  down 
through  Chihuahua,  and  the  State  of  Durango, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  Zacatecas,  and  get  into 
communication  with  General  Taylor's  right  as 
early  as  possible  In  tho  month  of  March.  In 
fact,  the  disposable  forces  in  New  Mexico  were 
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to  form  one  of  thrbe  columns  destined  for  a 
combined  movement  on  the  city  or  Mexico,  all 
to  be  on  the  table-land  and  ready  for  a  com- 
bined movement  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
President  approved  the  plan,  and  the  Missou- 
rians  being  most  distant,  orders  were  despatched 
to  New  Mexico  to  put  them  in  motion.  Mr. 
Solomon  Sublette  carried  the  order,  and  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  commanding  ofScer  at  Santa  F6, 
General  Price,  on  the  22d  day  of  February — 
Just  five  days  before  you  fought  the  marvellous 
action  of  Sacramento.  I  well  remember  what 
passed  between  the  President  and  myself  at 
the  time  ho  resolved  to  give  this  order.  It 
awolcened  his  solicitude  for  your  safety.  It 
was  to  send  a  small  body  of  men  a  great  dis- 
tance, into  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  and 
upon  the  contingency  of  uniting  in  a  combined 
movement,  the  means  for  which  had  ifpt  yet 
been  obtained  from  Cc-jress.  The  President 
made  it  a  question,  and  very  properly,  whether 
it  was  safe  or  prudent  to  start  the  small  Mis- 
souri column,  before  the  movement  of  the  left 
and  the  centre  was  assured :  I  answered  that 
my  own  rule  in  public  affairs  was  to  do  what  I 
thought  was  right,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  do 
what  they  thought  was  right ;  and  that  I  be- 
lieved it  the  proper  course  for  him  to  follow  on 
the  present  occasion.  Oa  this  view  he  acted. 
He  gave  the  order  to  go,  without  waiting  to 
Bee  whether  Congress  would  supply  the  means 
of  executing  the  combined  plan ;  and  for  his 
consolation  I  undertook  to  guarantee  your  safe- 
ty. Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  prom- 
ised him  that  you  would  take  care  of  your- 
selves. Though  the  other  parts  of  the  plan 
should  fail — though  you  should  become  far  in- 
volved in  the  advance,  and  deeply  compromised 
in  the  enemy's  country,  and  without  support — 
still  I  relied  on  your  courage,  skill,  and  enter- 
prise to  extricate  yourselves  from  every  danger 
— to  make  daylight  through  all  the  Mexicans 
that  should  stand  before  you — cut  your  way 
out — and  make  good  your  retreat  to  Taylor's 
camp.  This  is  what  I  promised  the  President 
in  November  last;  and  what  I  promised  him 
you  have  done.  Nobly  and  manfully  you  have 
made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions 
in  history,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  statesmen, 
and  showing  what  citizen  volunteers  can  do; 
for  the  crowning  characteristic  is  that  you  were 
all  citizens — all  volunteers — not  a  regular  bred 


oflBoer  among  you :  and  if  there  had  been,  with 
power  to  control  you,  you  could  never  hava 
done  what  you  did. 


CHAPTER   CLXIV. 

FBEMONT'S  THIKD   EXPEDITION,  AND    ACQUIS!- 
TION  OP  CAUFOKNIA. 

In  the  month  of  May  1845,  Mr.  Fremont,  then 
a  brevet  captain  of  engineers  (appointed  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  Rifles  before  ho  returned),  set 
out  on  his  third  expedition  of  geographical  and 
scientific  exploration  in  the  Qreat  West.    Hos- 
tilities had  not  broken  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico ;  but  Texas  had  been  incor- 
porated ;  the  preservation  of  peace  was  preca- 
1  jous,  and  Mr.  Fremont  was  determined,  by  no 
act  of  his,  to  increase  the  difiBculties,  or  to  give 
any  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Mexican 
government.   His  line  of  observation  would  lead 
him  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  a  Mexican 
province — through  the  desert  parts  fi:st,  and 
the  settled  part  afterwards  of  the  Alta  California. 
^Approaching  the  settled  parts  of  the  province 
at  tho  com'nencemeni  of  winter,  he  kft  his 
equipment  of  GO  men  and  200  horses  on  the 
frontier,  and  proceeded  alone  to  Monterey,  to 
make,  known  to  the  governor  the  object  of  his 
coming,  and  his  desire  to  pass  tho  winter  (for 
tho  refreshment  of  his  men  and  horses)  in  tho 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  "alley  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin.   Tho  permission  wi.J  granted ;  but  soon 
revoked,  imder  the  pretext  that  Mr.  Frmont 
had  come  into  California,  not  to  pursue  science, 
but  to  excite  tho  American  settlers  to  revolt 
against  tho  Mexican  government.    Upon  this 
pretext  troops  were  raised,  and  marched  to  at- 
tack him.    Having  notice  of  thtir  approach,  he 
took  a  position  on  the  mountain,  hoisted  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  detennincd,  with 
nis  sixty  brave  men,  to  defend  himself  to  the 
las'  extremity — never  surrendering ;  and  dying, 
if  n-  ■>d  be,  to  tho  last  man.    A  messenger  came 
into  his  camp,  bringmg  a  letter  from  the  American 
consul  at  Monterey,  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger: 
that  messenger,  returning,  reported  tliat  2,000 
men  could  not  force  the  American  position: 
and  that  information  had  its  cflect  upon  the 
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Mexican  commander.    Waiting  four  u.  ^  j  in  his 
mountain  camp,  and  not  being  attacked,  he  quit 
his  position,  descended  from  the  mountain,  and 
sat  out  for  Oregon,  that  ho  might  give  no  further 
pretext  for  complaint,  by  remaining  in  California. 
Turning  bis  back  on  the  Mexican  possessions, 
and  looking  to  Oregon  as  the  field  of  his  future 
labors,  Jlr.  Fremont  determmed  to  explore  a 
new  route  to  the  Wah-lah-math  settlements  and 
the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia,  through 
the  wild  and  elevated  region  of  the  Tla-math 
lakes.    A  romantic  interest  attached  to  this 
region  from  the  grandeur  of  its  features,  its 
lofty  mountains,  and  snow-clad  peaks,  and  from 
the  fonnidablo  character  of  its  warlike  inhabi- 
tants.   In  tlic  first  week  of  May,  he  was  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Great  Tla-math  lake,  and  in 
Oregon— the  lake  being  cut  near  its  south  end 
by  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  north  latitude. 
On  the  8th  daj-  of  that  month,  a  strange  sight 
presented  itself— almost  a  startling  apparition — 
two  men  riding  up,  and  penetrating  a  region 
which  few  ever  ai)proached  without  paying  toll 
of  life  or  blood.    They  proved  to  be  two  of  Mr. 
Fremont's  old  voi/ageurs,  and  quickly  told  their 
story.    Tliey  were  part  of  a  guard  of  six  men 
conducting  a  United  States  oflicer,  who  was  on 
'his  trail  with  despatches  from  Washington,  and 
whom  they  had  left  two  days  back,  while  they 
came  on  to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to 
ask  that  assistance  might  be  sent  him.    They 
themselves  had  only  escaped  the  Indians  by  the 
svpftncss  of  their  horses.   It  was  a  case  in  which 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  a  mistake  made.   Mr. 
Fremont  determined  to  go  himself;  and  taking 
ten  picked  men,  four  of  them  Delaware  Indians, 
he  took  down  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  (the  direction  the  oflicer 
was  to  come),  and  made  a  rido  of  sixty  miles 
without  a  halt.    But  to  meet  men,  and  not  to 
miss  them,  was  the  difficult  point  in  this  track- 
less region.    It  was  not  the  case  of  a  high  road, 
where  all  travellers  must  meet  in  passing  each 
other:  at  intervals  there  were  places — defiles, 
or  camping  grounds — where  boil,  parties  must 
pass ;  and  watching  for  these,  he  camo  to  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  decided  that,  if  the  party  was 
not  killed,  it  must  bo  there  that  night.    He 
halted  and  encamped ;  and,  as  the  sun  was  going 
dowu,  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  sec 
the  four  men  approaching.    The  officer  proved 
to  be  a  lieutenant  of  the  United  States  marines, 
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who  had  been  despatched  from  Washington  the 
November  previous,  to  make  his  way  by  Vera 
Cruz,  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  Mazatlan  to  Mon- 
terey, in  Upper  California,  deliver  despatches  to 
the  United  States'  consul  there ;  and  then  find 
Jlr.   Fremont,   wherever  ho  should  be.     His 
despatches  for  Jlr.  Fremont  were  oidy  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Buchanan),  and  some  letters  and  slips  of  news- 
papers from  Senator  Benton  and  his  family,  and 
some  verbal  communications  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.    1  he  verbal  communications  were  that 
Mr.  Fremont  should  watch  and  counteract  any 
foreign  scheme  on  California,  and  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  United 
States.    Upon  this  intimation  of  the  govern- 
ment's wishes,  Jlr.  Fremont  turned  back  from 
Oregon,  in  the  edge  of  which  he  then  was,  and 
returned  to  California.    The  letter  of  introduc- 
tion was  in  the  compion  form,  that  it  might  tell 
nothing  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  foes,  and  sig- 
nified nothing  of  itself;  but  it  accredited  the 
bearer,  and  gave  the  stamp  of  authority  to  what 
he  coammnicated ;  and  upon  this  Mr.  Fremont 
acted :  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie   had  been  sent  so   far,  sfid 
through  so  many  dangers,  merely  to  deliver  a 
common  letter  of  introduction  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tlamath  lake. 

The  events  of  some  days  on  the  shores  of  this 
wild  lake,  sketched  with  the  brevity  which  the 
occasion  requires,  may  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  through  which  Mr.  Fre- 
mont pursued  science,  and  encountered  and  con- 
quered perils  and  toils.  The  night  he  met  Mr. 
Gillespie  presented  one  of  those  scenes  to  which 
he  was  so  often  exposed,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  highest  degree  of  vigilance  and  courage  could 
prevent  from  being  fatal.  The  camping  ground 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the  horses 
picketed  with  long  halters  on  the  shore,  to  feed 
on  the  grass ;  and  the  men  (fourteen  in  number) 
sleeping  by  threes  at  different  fires,  disposed  in 
a  square ;  for  danger  required  them  so  to  sleep 
as  to  be  ready  for  an  attack;  and,  though  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  elevation  of  the  place,  and 
the  proximity  of  snow-clad  mountains,  made  the 
night  intensely  cold.  His  feelings  joyfiilly^^ex- 
cited  by  hearing  from  home  (the  first  word  of 
intelligence  he  had  received  since  leaving  tlie 
U,  S.  a  year  before),  Mr.  Fremont  sat  up  by  a 
large  fire,  reading  his  letters  and  papers,  and 
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watching  himself  OTer  tho  safety  of  the  camp, 
while  tho  men  slept.  Towards  midnight,  lie 
heard  a  movement  among  tho  horses,  indicatire 
of  alann  and  danger.  Horses,  and  especially 
mules,  become  sensitive  to  danger  under  long 
travelling  and  camping  in  the  wilderness,  and 
manifest  their  alarm  at  tho  approach  of  any 
thing  strange.  Taking  a  six-barrelled  pistol  in 
his  hand,  first  making  sure  of  their  ready  fire, 
and,  without  waking  the  camp,  he  went  down 
among  tho  disturbed  animals.  The  moon  shone 
brightly :  he  could  see  well,  but  could  discover 
nothing.  Encouraged  by  his  presence,  the  horses 
became  quiet — poor  dumb  creatures  that  could 
sec  tho  danger,  but  not  tell  what  they  had  seen ; 
and  ho  returned  to  the  camp,  supi  osing  it  was 
only  some  beast  of  the  forest — a  beur  or  wolf — 
prowling  for  food,  that  had  disturbed  them. 
He  i-ctumed  to  the  camp  fire.  Licurenant  Gil- 
lespie woke  up,  and  talked  with  hira  awhile,  and 
then  lay  down  again.  Finally  nature  had  her 
course  with  Mr.  Fremont  himself.  Excited 
spirits  gave  way  to  exhausted  strength.  The 
day's  ride,  and  tlie  night's  excitement  demanded 
the  reparation  of  repose.  lie  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  without  waking  up  a  man  to  watch — rely- 
ing on  the  loneli.':"ss  of  tho  place,  and  the  long 
ride  of  the  day,  bs  a  sec  irity  against  the  prox- 
imity of  danger.  It  was  the  second  time  in  his 
twenty  thousand  miles  o*"  wilderness  exploi-..- 
tions  that  his  camp  had  slept  without  a  guard : 
the  first  was  in  his  second  expedition,  and  on 
an  island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  when  the 
surrounding  water  of  the  lake  itself  constituted 
a  guard.  Tho  whole  camp  was  then  asleep. 
A  cry  from  Carson  roused  it.  In  his  sleep  he 
heard  a  groan :  it  was  the  groan  of  a  man  re- 
ceiving the  tomahawk  in  his  br.aiiis.  All  spnmg 
to  their  feet.  The  savages  were  in  the  camp : 
the  hatchet  and  the  winged  arrow  were  at  work. 
Basil  Lajeunesse,  a  br.ivo  and  faithful  young 
Frencliman,  the  follower  of  Fremont  in  all  his 
expeditions,  was  dead:  an  Iowa  was  dead:  a 
brave  Delaware  Indian,  one  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  Fremont  from  Missouri,  was  dying : 
it  was  his  groan  that  awoke  Carson.  Another 
of  the  Dolawarcs  was  a  target  for  arrows,  from 
which  no  rifle  could  save  him — only  avenge  him. 
The  savages  had  waited  till  the  moon  was  in 
the  trees,  casting  long  shadows  over  the  sleep- 
ing carmp ;  then  approaching  from  the  dark  side, 
with  their  objects  between  themselves  and  the 
(ading  light,  they  used  only  the  hatchet  and  the 


formidable  bow,  whose  arrow  went  to  its  mark 
without  a  flash  or  a  sound  to  show  whence  it 
came.  All  advantages  were  on  tho  side  of  tht 
sawges :  but  the  camp  was  saved !  tho  wounded 
protected  from  massacre,  and  the  dead  from  mu- 
tilation. Tho  men,  springing  to  their  feet,  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  fought  with  skill  and 
courage.  In  the  morning.  Lieutenant  Gillespie 
recognized,  in  tho  person  of  one  of  the  slain  as- 
sailants, the  Tlamath  chief  who  tho  nwrning  be- 
fore had  given  him  a  salmon,  in  token  of  friend- 
ship, and  who  had  followed  him  all  day  to  kill 
and  rob  his  party  at  night — a  design  in  which 
ho  would  certainly  have  been  successful  had  it 
not  been  for  the  promptitude  and  precision  of 
5Ir.  Fremont's  movement.  Jlr.  Fremont  him- 
self would  have  been  killed,  when  he  went  to 
tho  horses,  had  it  not  been  that  tho  savages 
counted  upon  the  destruction  of  tho  whole 
camp,  and  feared  to  alarm  it  by  killing  one, 
before  the  general  massacre. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  Jlay — a  day  immortal- 
ized by  American  arms  at  Resaca  do  la  Palma 
— that  this  fierce  and  bloody  work  was  done 
in  the  far  distant  region  of  the  Tlamath  lakes. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  Jlay  was  one  of 
gloom  in  the  camp.  The  evening  sun  of  the  9th 
had  set  upon  it  full  of  life  and  joy  at  a  happy 
meeting :  the  same  sun  rose  upon  it  the  neit 
morning,  stained  with  blood,  ghastly  with  tho 
dead  and  wounded,  and  imposing  mouniful  du- 
ties on  the  survivors.  The  ^^'ounded  were  to 
be  carried — tho  dead  to  be  buritd ;  and  so  buAd 
as  to  bo  hid  and  secured  from  discoverj'  and  vio- 
lation. They  were  carried  ten  miles,  and  every  • 
precaution  taken  to  secure  the  remains  from 
tho  wolf  and  the  savage :  for  men,  in  these  re- 
mote and  solitary  dangers,  become  brothers, 
and  defend  each  other  living  and  dead.  The 
return  route  lay  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
during  the  day  the  distant  canoes  of  the  savages 
could  be  seen  upon  it,  evidently  watching  the 
progress  of  the  partj',  and  meditating  a  night 
attaclc  upon  it.  All  precautions,  at  the  night 
encampment,  were  taken  for  security — horses 
and  men  enclosed  in  a  breastwork  of  great 
trees,  cut  down  for  the  purjjose,  and  half  the 
men  constantly  on  the  watch.  At  leaving  in 
tho  morning,  an  ambuscade  was  planted— and 
two  of  the  Tlomaths  were  killed  by  the  men  in 
ambush — a  successful  return  of  their  own  mode 
of  warfare.  At  night  the  main  camp,  at  tho 
north  end  of  the  lake,  was  reached.    It  wa* 
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strongly  intrenched,  and  could  not  be  attacked ; 
but  the  whole  neighborhood  was  infested,  and 
scouts  and  patrols  were  necessary  to  protect 
every  movement.    In  one  of  these  excursions 
the  Californian  horse,  so  noted  for  spirit  and 
docility,  showed  what  he  woidd  do  at  the  bid 
of  his  master.    Carson's  rifle  had  missed  fire,  at 
ten  feet  distance.    The  Tlamath  long  bow,  ar- 
row on  the  string,  was  bending  to  the  pull.    All 
the  rifles  in  the  party  could  not  have  saved  him. 
A  horse  and  his  rider  did  it.     Mr.  Fremont 
touched  his  horse ;  ho  sprang  iipon  the  savage ! 
and  the  hatchet  of  a  Delaware  completed  the 
deliverance  of  Carson.    It  was  a  noble  horsey 
an  iron  gray,  with  a  most  formidable  name — el 
Toro  del  Sacramento :  and  which  vindicated  his 
title  to  the  name  in  all  the  trials  of  travel,  cour- 
age, and  performance  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  as  these, 
that  science  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Fremont; 
that  the  telescope  was  carried  to  read  the  hea- 
vens ;  the  barometer  to  measure  the  elevations 
of  the  earth ;  the  thermometer  to  gauge  the 
temperature  of  the  air;  the  pencil  to  sketch 
the  grandeur  of  mountains,  and  to  paint  the 
beauty  of  flowers ;  the  pen  to  write  down  what- 
ever was  new,  or  strange,  or  useful  in  the  works 
of  nature.    It  was  in  the  mid.st  of  such  dangers, 
and  such  occupations  as  these,  and  in  the  wildest 
regions  of  the  Farthest  West,  that  3Ir.  Frumont 
was  pursuing  science  and  shunning  war,  when 
the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  and  his  com- 
munications from  "Washington,  suddenly  changed 
all  his  plans,  turned  him  back  from  Oregon,  and 
opened  a  new  and  splendid  field  of  operations  in 
California  itself.    Ho  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  in  the  month  of  May,  184C,  and 
found  the  country  alarmingl)',  and  critically 
situated.  Three  great  operations,  fotal  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  were  then  going  on,  and  without 
remedy,  if  not  arrested  at  once.    These  were : 
1.  The  massacre  of  the  Americans,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  settlements,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento.    2.  The  subjection  of  Califor- 
nia to  British  protection.    3.  The  transfer  of 
the  public  domain  to  British  subjects.    And  all 
this  with  a  viow  to  anticipate  the  events  of  a 
Mexican  war,  and  to  shelter  California  from  the 
arms  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  settlers  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  camp  of  Mr.  Fremont,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  laid  all  these  dangers  before  him,  and 
implored  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head  and 


save  theui  fiorii   desti  iction.    General  Castro 
wa.s  then  in  march  ujxm  them:   the  Indians 
were  incited  to  attack  their  families,  and  bum 
their  wheat  fields,  and  wore  only  waiting  for 
the  dry  season  to  apply  the  torch.     Juntas 
were  in  session  to  transfer  the  country  to  Great 
Britain:  the  public  domain  was  passing  away 
in  large  grants  to  British  subjects:  a  British 
fleet  was  expected  on  the  coast:   the  British 
vice-consul,  Forbes,   and  the  emissary  priest, 
^lacnamara,  ruling  and  conducting  every  thing : 
and  all  their  plans  so  fiir  advanced  as  to  render 
the  least  delay  fatal.    It  was  then  the  begin- 
ning of  Juno.    War  had  broken  out  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  th^t  was  un- 
known in  California.    Mr.  Fremont  had  left  the 
two  countries  at  peace  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  expedition,  and  was  determined  to  do  no- 
thing to  disturb  their  relations:  he  had  even 
left  California  to  avoid  giving  ofience ;  and  to 
return  and  take  up  arms  in  so  short  a  time  was 
apparently  to  discredit  his  own  previous  conduct 
as  well  as  to  implicate  his  government.    He  felt 
all  the  responsibilities  of  his  position ;  but  the 
actual  approach  of  Castro,  and  the  immediate 
danger  of  the  settlers,  left  him  no  alternative. 
lie  determined  tv.  p'  t  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  and  to  eave  the  country.    To  repulse 
Castro  was  not  sufficient :    to  overturn  the 
Mexican  government  in  California,  and  to  estab- 
lish Californian  Independence,  was  the  bold  re- 
solve, and  the  only  measure  adequate  to  the 
emergency.    That  resolve  was  taken,  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  celerity  that  gave  it  a  romantic 
success.    The  American  settlers  rushed  to  his 
camp — brought  their  arms,  horses  and  ammuni- 
tion— wore  fonned  into  a  battalion ;  and  obeyed 
with  zeal  and  alacrity  the  orders  they  received. 
In  thirty  days  all  the  northern  part  of  Califor- 
nia was  freed  from  Slexican  authority — Inde- 
pendence proclaimed — the  flag  of  Independence 
raised — Castro  flying  to  the  south — the  Ameri- 
can settlers  saved  from  destruction ;  and  the 
British  party  in  California  coantcractcd  and 
broken  up  in  all  their  schemes. 

This  movement  for  Independence  was  the  sal- 
vation of  California,  and  snatched  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  British  at  the  moment  they  were 
ready  to  clutch  it.  For  two  hundred  years— 
from  the '  time  of  the  navigator  Drake,  who 
almost  claimed  it  as  a  discovery,  and  placed  the 
English  name  of  New  Albion  upon  it— the  eye 
of  England  has  been  upon  California ;  and  the 
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magnifloent  bay  of  San  Fancisco,  the  great  sea- 
port of  the  North  Pncitic  Ocean,  has  been  sur- 
veyed as  her  own.  The  approachin^  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  the 
crisis  in  which  she  expected  to  realize  the  lonf^- 
deferred  wish  for  its  acquisition ;  and  carefully 
she  took  her  measures  accordingly.  She  sent 
two  squadrons  to  the  Pacific  aa  soon  as  Texas 
was  incorporated — well  seeing  the  actual  war 
which  was  to  grow  out  of  that  event— a  small 
one  into  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  on  impos- 
ing one  to  Mazatlan,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  to 
watch  the  United  States  squadron  there,  and 
to  anticipate  ita  movements  upon  California. 
Commodore  Sloat  commanding  the  squadron  at 
Mazatlan,  saw  that  ho  was  watched,  and  pur- 
sued, by  Admiral  Seymour,  who  lay  alongside 
cf  him,  and  ho  determined  to  deceive  him.  lie 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  was  followed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Admiral.  During  the  day  he  bore  west, 
across  the  ocean,  as  if  going  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands:  Admiral  Seymour  followed.  In  the 
night  the  American  commodore  tacked,  and  ran 
up  the  coast  towards  California:  the  British 
admiral,  not  seeing  the  tack,  continued  on  his 
course,  and  went  entirely  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  before  he  was  undeceived.  Commodore 
Sloat  arrived  before  Monterey  on  the  second  of 
July,  entering  the  port  amicably,  and  ofl'ering 
to  salute  the  town,  which  the  authorities  de- 
clined on  the  pretext  that  they  had  no  powder 
to  return  it — in  reality  because  they  momen- 
tarily expected  the  British  fleet.  Commodore 
Sloat  remained  Ave  days  before  the  town,  and 
until  he  heard  of  Fremont's  operations :  then 
believing  that  Fremont  had  orders  from  his  go- 
vernment to  take  California,  he  having  none 
himself,  he  determined  to  act  himself.  He  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Fremont's  successes  on  the 
Cth  day  of  July :  on  the  7th  he  took  the  town 
of  Monterey,  and  sent  a  despatch  to  Fremont. 
This  latter  came  to  him  in  all  speed,  at  the 
head  of  his  mounted  force.  Going  immediately 
on  board  the  commodore's  vessel,  an  explana- 
tion took  place.  The  commodore  learnt  with 
astonislimcnt  that  Fremont  had  no  orders  from 
his  government  to  commence  hostilities — that 
he  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 
This  left  the  commodore  without  authority  for 
having  taken  Monterey ;  for  still  at  this  time,  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  un- 
known. Uneasiness  came  upon  the  commodore. 
Ud  remembered  the  fate  of  Captain  Jones  in 


mailing  the  mistake  of  seizing  t)ic  town  onc« 
before  in  time  of  [icace.    He  resolved  to  return 
to  the  United  States,  whi^h  he  did — turning 
over  the  command  of  the  squadron  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  who  had  orri\  cd  on  the  15th. 
The  next  day  (IGtli)  Admiral  Se\  iiour  arrived; 
his  Itagship  the  Collingwood,  of  8U  guns,  and  his 
squadron  the  largest  British  fleet  over  seen  in 
the  Pacific.    To  his  astonishment  he  beheld  the 
American  flag  flying  over  Monterey,.the  Ameri* 
can  squadron  in    its    harbor,  and  Fremont's 
mounted  riflemen    encamped   over  the  town. 
His  mission  was  at  an  end.    The  prize  had 
escaped  him.    He  attempted  nothing  further, 
and  Fr6mont  and  Stockton  rapidly  pressed  the 
conquest  of  California  to  its  conclusion.    The 
subsequent  military  events  can  bo  traced  by  any 
histo.TT :  they  were  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
great  mwsure  conceived  and  executed  by  Fre- 
mont before  any  squadron  had  arrived  upon  the 
coast,  before  he  knew  of  any  war  with  Mexico, 
and  without  any  authority  from  his  govern- 
ment, except  the  equivocal  and  enigmatical  visit 
of  Mr.  Gillespie.     Before  the  junction  of  Mr. 
Fremont  with  Commodore  Sloat  and  Stockton, 
his  operations  had  been  carried  on  imdcr  the 
flag  of  Independence — the  Bear  Flag,  as  it  was 
called — the  device  of  the  bear  being  adopted  on 
account  of  the  courageous  qualities  of  that  ani- 
mal (the  white  bear),  which  never  gives  t!ie 
road  to  men, — which  attacks  any  number, — and 
fights  to  the  last  with  increasing  ferocity,  with 
amazing  strength  of  muscle,  and  with  an  in- 
credible tenacity  of  the  vital  principle— never 
more  formidable  and    dangerous    than   when 
moilally  wounded.     The  Independents  took  the 
device  of  this  bear  for  their  tlag,  and  established 
the  indepcudente  of  California  under  it :  and  in 
joining  the  United  States  forces,  hauled  dorni 
this  flag,  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
^ud  the  fate  of  California  would  have  been  the 
same  whether  the  United  States  squadrons  had 
arrived,  or  not ;  and  whether  the  Mexican  war 
had  happened,  or  not.    California  was  in  a  re- 
volutionary state,  already  divided  from  Slexico 
politically  as  it  had  always  been  geographically. 
The  last  govenior-gencral  from  Mexico,  Don 
Michel  Toreno,  had  been  resisted — fought— cap- 
tured— and  shipped  back  to  Mexico,  with  his 
300  cut-throat  soldiers.    An  insurgent  govern- 
ment was  in  operation,  determined  to  be  free  of 
Mexico,  sensible  of  inability  to  stand  alone,  and 
looking,  part  to  the  United  States,  part  to  Great 
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Britain,  for  the  support  which  they  needed.  All 
the  American  settlers  wore  for  the  United  States 
protection,  and  Joined  Fremont  The  leading 
Oalifornians  were  also  joining  him.  Ilis  con- 
ciliatory course  drew  them  rapidly  to  him. 
Tho  Picos,  who  were  the  leading  men  of  the  re- 
volt (Don  Pico,  Don  Andres,  and  Don  Jesus), 
became  his  friends.  California,  become  inde- 
pendent of  Mexico  by  the  revolt  of  the  Picos, 
and  independent  of  them  by  the  revolt  of  the 
American  settlers,  had  its  destiny  to  fulfil— 
which  was,  to  be  handed  over  to  tho  United 
States.  So  that  its  incorporation  with  the 
American  Republic  was  equally  sure  in  any, 
and  every  event 


CHAPTER    CLXV. 

I'AUW  IN  THE  WAK:  8EDENTAKT  TACTICS: 
"MASTERLY  INACTIVITY." 

Arriving  at  Washington  before  tho  commonce- 
ment  of  tho  session  of  '46-'47,  Mr,  Benton  was 
requested  by  tho  President  to  look  over  tho 
draught  of  his  proposed  message  to  Congress 
(then  in  manuscript),  and  to  make  the  remarks 
upon  it  which  he  might  think  it  required ;  and 
in  writing.  Mr.  Benton  did  so,  ^  and  found  a 
part  to  which  ho  objected,  and  thought  ought 
to  be  omitted.  It  was  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  to  ceaso  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
war,  to  occupy  the  conquered  part  of  tho  coun- 
try (General  Taylor  had  then  taken  Mon- 
terey) with  troops  in  forts  and  stations,  and  to 
pass  an  act  establishing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment in  the  occupied  part;  and  to  retain  the 
possession  until  the  peace  was  made.  This  re- 
commendation, and  the  argument  in  support  of 
it,  spread  over  four  pages  of  the  message — from 
101  to  105.  Mr.  Benton  objected  to  the  whole 
plan,  and  answered  to  it  in  an  equal,  or  greater 
number  of  pages,  and  to  the  entire  conviction 
and  satisfaction  of  tho  President.  1.  The  se- 
dentary occupation  was  objected  to  as  being  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  temper  of  the  American 
people,  which  was  active,  and  required  continual 
"going  ahead"  until  their  work  was  finished. 
2,  It  was  a  mode  of  warfare  suited  to  the  Span- 
ish temper,  which  loved  procrastination,  and 
oould  beat  the  world  at  it,  and  had  sat-out  the 
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Moors  seven  hundred  years  In  the  South  of 
Spain  and  the  Visigoths  three  hundred  years 
in  tho  north  of  it;  and  would  certainly  out-sit 
us  in  Mexico.  3.  That  he  could  govern  the 
conquered  country  under  the  laws  of  nations, 
without  applying  to  Congress,  to  be  worried 
upon  the  details  of  the  act,  and  rousing  the 
question  of  annexation  by  conquest,  and  that 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande ;  for  the  proposed  line 
was  to  cover  Monterey,  and  to  run  east  and 
west  entirely  across  tho  country.  T'leso  objec- 
tions, pursued  through  their  illustra  oas,  were 
entirely  convincing  to  tho  Prcsl^  .  ',  and  he 
frankly  gave  up  tho  sedentarv 

But  it  was  a  project  v 
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of  force  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  had  al- 
ready been  called  into  service : "  and  a  premi- 
um of  two  dollars  a  head  had  been  offered  to  all 
persons  who  could  bring  in  a  recruit  to  the 
regular  army — the  regulars  being  tho  reliance 
for  tho  sedentary  occupation.  Tho  cabinet  ad- 
hered to  their  policy.  The  President  convoked 
them  again,  and  had  Mr.  Benton  present  to  en- 
force his  objections ;  but  without  much  effect. 
Tho  obandonment  of  tho  sedentary  policy  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  an  active  one,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  immediate  calling  out  of  ten 
regiments  of  volunteers  had  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Benton ;  and  this  call  would  result  at 
once  from  the  abandonment  of  tho  sedentary 
scheme.  Here  tho  pride  of  consistency  came  in 
to  play  its  part.  The  Secretary  at  War  said  he 
had  just  refused  to  accept  any  more  volunteers, 
and  informed  tho  governors  of  two  States 
that  tho  government  had  troops  enough  to  pro- 
secute the  war;  and  urged  that  it  would  be 
contradictory  now  to  call  out  ten  regiments. 
The  majority  of  tho  cabinet  sided  with  him ; 
but  the  President  retained  Mr.  Benton  to  a  pri- 
vate interview — talked  the  subject  all  over — 
and  finally  came  to  the  resolution  to  act  for 
himself,  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  his  cabinet.  It  was  then  in  the 
night,  and  the  President  said  he  would  send  the 
order  to  the  Secretary  at  War  in  the  morning 
to  call  out  the  ten  regiments — which  he  did: 
but  the  Secretary,  higgling  to  the  last,  got  one 
regiment  abated:  so  that  nine  instead  of  ten 
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were  called  out :  but  these  nine  were  enough. 
They  enabled  Scott  to  go  to  Mexico,  and  Taylor 
to  conquer  at  Buona  Visla,  and  to  finish  the 
war  victoriously. 

A  comic  mistake  grew  out  of  this  change  in 
the  President's  message,  which  caused  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  sedentary  line  to  be  fastened  on  Mr. 
Calhoun — who  in  fact  had  counselled  it  When 
the  message  was  read  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  West- 
cott,  of  Florida,  believing  it  remained  as  it  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  induced  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
with  whose  views  he  was  acquainted,  made 
some  motion  upon  it,  significant  of  approbatory 
action.  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  the  reading  of 
the  part  of  the  message  referred  to.  Mr.  West- 
cott  searched,  but  could  not  find  it :  Mr.  Cal- 
houn di4  the  same.  Neither  could  find  the 
passage.  Inquiring  and  despairing  looks  were 
exchanged :  and  the  search  for  the  present  was 
adjourned.  Of  course  it  was  never  found.  Af- 
terwards Mr.  Westcott  said  to  Mr.  Benton  that 
the  President  had  deceived  Mr.  Calhoun — had 
told  him  that  the  sedentary  line  was  recom- 
mended in  the  message,  when  it  was  not.  Mr. 
Benton  told  him  there  was  no  deception — that 
the  recommendation  was  in  the  message  when 
he  said  so,  but  had  been  taken  out  (and  he  ex- 
plained how)  and  replaced  by  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  the  secret  was  kept  for  the  time.  The  ad- 
ministration stood  before  the  country  vehement 
for  war,  and  loaded  with  applause  for  their 
spirit.  Mr.  Calhoun  remained  mystified,  and 
adhered  to  the  lino,  and  incurred  the  censure  of 
opposing  the  administration  which  he  professed 
to  support.  He  brought  forward  his  plan  in  all 
its  detail — the  line  marked  out — the  number  of 
forts  and  stations  necessary — and  the  number 
of  troops  necessary  to  garrison  them  :  and 
spoko  often,  and  earnestly  in  its  support :  but 
to  no  purpose.  His  plan  was  entirely  rejected, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  one  of  the  cabinet 
ofiering  to  share  with  him  in  the  ridicule  which 
he  brought  upon  himself  for  advocating  a  plan 
BO  preposterous  in  itself,  and  so  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  temper  of  our  people.  It  was  in  this  de- 
bate, and  in  support  of  this  sedentary  occupa- 
tion that  Mr.  Calhoun  '  aracterized  that  pro- 
posed inaction  as  "  a  mcu>ierlij  inactivity : "  a 
fine  expression  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham — and 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  previously  used  in  the 
Oregon  debate  in  recommending  us  to  do  no- 
thing there,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  perfect  our 


title.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  establiEhment 
of  a  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  attempted  by  treaty  in  thn  lati- 
tude of  this  proposed  line  of  occupation— a  cir- 
cumstance,— one  of  the  circumstances, — which 
proves  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  plans  and  spirit  sur- 
vive him. 

In  all  that  passed  between  the  PrcsidenlT  and 
Mr.  Benton  about  this  line,  there  wci  no  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  either  of  any  design  to 
make  it  permanent ;  nor  did  any  thing  to  that 
eSect  appear  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches  in  favor 
of  it ;  but  the  design  was  developed  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  has 
since  been  attempted  by  treaty ;  and  is  a  design 
which  evidently  connects  itself  with,  what  is 
called,  prcseri»i«g'  the  equilibrium  of  the  States 
(free  and  slave)  by  adding  on  territory  for  slave 
States — and  to  increase  the  Southern  margin  for 
the  "United  States  South,"  in  the  event  of « 
separation  of  the  two  classes  of  States. 


CHAPTER    CLXVl. 

THE  WILMOT  PKOVISO;  OP.,  PROHIBITION  OF 
SLWEUY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES :  ITS  INUTILITY 
AND  MISCHIEF. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  with  Mexico  commenced 
when  means,  different  from  those  of  arms,  were 
put  in  operation  to  finish  it.  One  of  these  was 
the  return  of  the  exiled  Santa  Anna  (as  has  been 
shown)  to  his  country,  and  his  restoration  to 
power,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  favorable  to 
peace,  and  for  which  purpose  arrangements  began 
to  be  made  from  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the 
war — or  before.  In  the  same  session  another 
move  was  made  in  the  same  direction,  that  of 
getting  peace  by  peaceable  means,  in  an  applica- 
tion made  to  Congress  by  the  President,  to  place 
three  millions  of  dollars  at  his  disposal,  to  be 
used  in  negotiating  for  a  boundary  which  should 
give  us  additional  territory :  and  that  recom- 
mendation not  having  been  acted  upon  at  the 
war  session,  was  renewed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  one.  It  was  recommended  or  an 
"important  measure  for  securing  a  speedy 
peace ; "  and  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  granting 
it,  a  sum  of  two  millions  similarly  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  Mr.  Jefiurson  when  about  to  nego- 
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tiate  for  Florida  (which  ended  in  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana),  was  plead  as  a  precedent ;  and 
justly.     Congress,  at  this  second  application, 
granted  the  appropriation ;  but  while  it  was  de- 
pending, Mr.  Wilmot,  a  member  of  Congress, 
from  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  proviso,  that  no 
part  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired  should  be 
open  to  the  introduction  of  slavei-y.    It  was  a 
proposition  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding slavery,  as  the  only  territory  to  be  ac- 
quired was  that  of  New  Mexico  and  California, 
where  slavery' was  already  prohibited  by  the 
Mexican  laws  and  constitution ;  and  where  it 
could  not  be  carried  until  those  laws  should  be 
repealed,  and  a  law  for  slavery  passed.    The 
proviso  was  nugatory,  and  could  answer  no  pur- 
pose but  that  of  bringing  on  a  slavery  agitation 
in  the  United  States ;  for  which  purpose  it  was 
immediately  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends,  and  treated  as  the  greatest  possible 
outrage  and  injury  to  the  slave  States.    Con- 
gress was  occupied  with  this  proviso  for  two 
sessions,  became  excessively  heated  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  communicated  its  heat  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  slave  States — by  several  of  which 
conditional  disunion  resolutions  were  passed. 
Every  where,  in  the  slave  States,  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  became  a  Gorgon's  head — a  chimera 
dire — a  watchword  of  party,  and  the  synonyme 
of  civil  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Many  patriotic  members  were  employed  in  re- 
sisting the  proviso  as  a  bona  fide  cause  of  break- 
ing up  tho  Union,  if  adopted ;  many  amiable 
and  gentle-tempered  members  were  employed  in 
devising  modes  of  adjusting  and  compromising 
it ;  a  few,  of  whom  Mr.  Benton  was  one,  pro- 
duced tho  laws  and  the  constitution  of  Mexico  to 
show  that  New  Mexico  and  California  were  free 
from  slavery;  and  argued  that  neither  party 
had  any  thing  to  fear,  or  to  hope — tho  free  soil 
party  nothing  to  fear,  because  the  soil  was  now 
free ;  tho  slave  soil  party  nothing  to  hope,  be- 
cause they  could  not  take  a  step  to  make  it 
slave  soil,  having  just  invented  the  dogma  of 
"  No  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slave- 
ry in  territories."     Never  were  two  parties  so 
completely  at  loggerheads  about  notliing:  never 
did  two  parties  contend  more  furiously  against 
tho  greatest  possible  evil.    Close  observers,  who 
had  been  watching  the  progress  of  tho  slavery 
ngitation  since  its  inauguration  in  Congress  in 
1835,  knew  it  to  be  a  game  played  by  the  abo- 
litionists on  one  side  and  the  disunionists  on 


the  other,  to  accomplish  their  own  purposes 
Many  courageous  men  denounced  it  as  such— aa 
a  game  to  bo  kept  up  for  the  political  benefit  of 
the  players ;  and  deplored  the  blindness  which 
could  not  see  their  determination  to  keep  it 
agomg  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  to  the 
production  of  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
national  and  sectional  exasperation.  It  was 
while  this  contention  was  thus  raging,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  Alabama  legislature,  hugging  this  proviso 
to  his  bosom  as  a  fortunate  event — as  a  means 
of  '■'■forcing  the  issue  "  between  the  North  and 
the  South;  and  deprecating  any  adjustment, 
compromise,  or  defeat  of  it,  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  South :  and  which  letter  has  since  come  to 
light.  Gentle  and  credulous  people,  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  earnest  when  ho  was  sounding 
the  tocsin  to  rouse  the  States,  instigating  them 
to  pass  disunion  resolutions,  and  stirring  up  both 
national  and  village  orators  to  attack  the  proviso 
unto  death:  such  persons  must  be  amazed  to 
read  in  that  exhumed  letter,  written  during  the 
fiercest  .of  tho  strife,  these  ominous  words : 

"  With  this  impression  I  would  regard  any 
compromise  or  adjustment  of  the  proviso,  or 
even  its  defeat,  without  meeting  the  danger  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  as  very  uiifor- 
tunate  for  us.  It  would  lull  us  to  sleep  again, 
without  removing  the  danger,  or  materially 
diminishing  it." 

This  issue  to  bo  forced  was  a  separation  of 
the  slave  and  the  free  States ;  the  means,  a  com- 
mercial non-intercoursQ,  in  shutting  the  slave 
State  seaports  against  the  vessels  of  the  free 
States ;  the  danger  to  be  met,  was  in  the  trial 
of  this  issue,  by  tho  means  indicated ;  which 
were  simply  high  treason  when  pursued  to  the 
overt  act.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  flinched  from  that 
act  in  tho  time  of  Jackson,  but  ho  being  dead, 
and  no  more  Jacksons  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  rejoiced  in  another  chance  of  meet- 
ing tho  danger — meeting  it  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth ;  and  deprecated  tho  loss  of  the  proviso 
as  the  loss  of  this  chance. 

Truly  ilie  abolitionists  and  the  nulliflers  were 
necessary  to  each  other — the  two  halves  of  a 
pair  of  shears,  neither  of  which  could  cut  until 
joined  together.  Then  the  map  of  tho  Union 
was  in  danger ;  for  in  their  coi\junction,  that  map 
was  cloth  between  the  edges  of  the  shears.  And 
this  was  that  Wihnot  Proviso,  which  for  two 
years  convulsed  the  Union,  and  prostrated  men 
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of  firmness  and  patriotism — a  thing  of  nothing 
b  itseli^  but  magnified  into  a  hideous  reality,  and 
ceiled  upon  to  conflagrate  the  States  and  dis- 
solve the  Union.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  not 
passed:  that  chance  of  forcing  the  issue  was 
lost ;  another  had  to  be  found,  or  made. 


CHAPTER    CLXVII. 

MB.  CALHOUN'S  SLAVERY  RESOLUTIONS,  AND 
DENIAL  OF  THE  RIGHT  OP  CONGRESS  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT  SLAVERY  IN  A  TERRITORY. 

On  Friday,  the  I9th  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun 
introduced  into  the  Senate  his  new  slavery  reso- 
lutions, prefaced  by  an  elaborate  speech,  and 
requiring  an  immediate  vote  upon  them.  They 
were  in  these  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  several  States  composing 
this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint 
and  common  property. 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent 
and  representative  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act 
whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects, 
make  any  discrimination  between  the  States  of 
this  Union,  by  which  any  of  them  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  any  territory 
of  the  United  States  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  enactment  of  any  law 
which  should  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  deprive 
the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
from  emigrating,  with  their  property,  into  any 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  will 
make  such  discrimination,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  tha  rights 
of  the  States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  which 
belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this  Union,  and 
would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself. 

''  Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  political  creed,  that  a  people,  in  forming 
a  constitution,  have  the  unconditional  right  to 
form  and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may 
think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty, 
pros^rity,  and  happiness;  and  that,  in  con- 
formity thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed 
by  the  federal  constitution  on  a  State,  in  order 
to  bo  admitted  into  this  Union,  exa'pt  that  its 
constitution  shall  bo  republican ;  and  that  the 
imposition  of  any  other  by  Congress  would  not 
only  bo  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  principle  on  which  our 
|H>litical  system  rests." 

These  resolutions,  although  the  sense  is  in- 


volved in  cu'cumlocutory  phrases,  are  intelligible 
to  the  point,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory,  and  that  the  es< 
ercise  of  such  a  power  would  be  a  breach  of  th« 
constitution,  and  leading  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Union.  Ostensibly  the  complaint  was,  that 
the  emigrant  from  the  slave  State  was  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  his  slave  with  him :  in  reaUty  it 
was  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  the  State 
law  along  with  him  to  protect  his  slave.  Placed 
in  that  light,  which  is  the  true  one,  the  com- 
plaint is  absurd:  presented  as  applying  to  a 
piece  of  property  instead  of  the  law  of  the 
State,  it  becomes  specious — has  deluded  whole 
communitits ;  and  has  led  to  rago  and  resent- 
ment, and  hatred  of  the  Union.  In  support  of 
these  resolutions  the  mover  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  showed  a  readiness  to  carry  out  in  ac- 
tion, to  their  extreme  results,  the  doctrines  they 
contained,  and  to  appeal  to  the  slave-holding 
States  for  their  action,  in  the  event  that  the 
Senate  should  not  sustain  them..  This  was  the 
concluding  part  of  his  speech : 

"  Well,  sir,  what  if  the  decision  of  this  body 
shall  deny  to  us  this  high  constitutional  right, 
not  the  less  clear  because  deduced  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  mstrument  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  1  What,  then, 
is  the  question  1  I  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide. It  is  a  question  for  our  constituents— the 
slave-holding  States.  A  solemn  and  a  great 
question.  If  the  decision  should  bo  adverse,  I 
trust  and  do  believe  that  they  will  take  under 
solemn  consideration  what  they  ought  to  do.  I 
give  no  advice.  It  would  be  hazardous  and 
dangerous  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  may  speak 
as  an  individual  member  of  that  section  of  thj 
Union.  There  I  drew  my  first  breath.  There 
are  all  my  hopes.  There  is  my  family  and  con- 
nections. I  am  a  planter — a  cotton  planter.  I 
am  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave-holder ;  a  kind 
and  a  merciful  one,  I  trust — and  none  the  worse 
for  being  a  slave-holder.  I  say,  for  one,  I  would 
rather  i.icct  any  extremity  upon  earth  than  give 
up  one  inch  of  our  equality — one  inch  of  what 
belongs  to  us  as  members  of  this  great  repub- 
lic. Whatj  acknowledge  inferiority  !  The  su^ 
render  of  life  is  nothing  to  sinking  down  into 
acknowledged  inferiority. 

"  I  have  examined  tlus  subject  largely— wide- 
ly. I  think  I  see  the  future  if  wo  do  not  stand 
up  as  we  ought.  In  my  humble  opinion,  in  that 
case,  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  prosperous  and 
happy — the  condition  of  Hmdostan  is  prosper- 
ous and  happy — the  condition  of  Jamaica  is 
prosperous  and  happy,  to  what  the  Southern 
States  will  bo  if  they  should  not  now  stand  up 
manf\illy  in  defence  of  their  rights." 
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'^lien  these  resolutions  were  read,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton rose  in  his  place,  and  called  them  "fire- 
brand." Mr.  Calhoun  sud  he  had  expected  the 
support  of  Mr.  Benton  "  as  the  representative 
of  a  slave-holding  State."  Mr.  Benton  answered 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  ex- 
pected such  a  thing.  Then,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
I  shall  know  where  to  find  the  gentleman.  To 
which  Mr.  Benton:  "I  shall  be  foimd  in  the 
right  place — on  the  side  of  my  country  and  the 
Union."  This  answer,  given  on  that  day,  and 
on  the  spot,  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  life 
which  Mr.  Benton  will  wish  posterity  to  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Calhoun  demanded  the  prompt  considera- 
tion of  his  resolutions,  giving  notice  that  he 
would  call  them  up  the  next  day,  and  press 
them  to  a  speedy  and  final  vote.    He  did  call 
them  up,  but  never  called  for  the  vote,  nor  was 
any  ever  had :  nor  would  a  vote  have  any  prac- 
tical consequence,  one  way  or  the  other.    The 
resolutions  were  abstractions,  without  applicor 
tion.    They  asserted  a  constitutional  prindple, 
which  could  not  be  decided,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  the  separate  action  of  the  Senate ;  not 
even  in  a  bill,  much  less  in  a  single  and  barren 
set  of  resolves.    No  vote  was  had  upon  them. 
The  condition  had  not  happened  on  which  they 
were  to  be  taken  up  by  the  slave  States ;  but 
they  were  sent  out  to  all  such  States,  and  adopted 
by  some  of  themj  and  there  commenced  the 
great  slavery  agitation,  founded  upon  the  dogma 
of  "  110  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
slavery  in  the  ternitories^^  which  has  led  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  lint — 
which  has  filled  the  Union  with  distraction — 
and  which  is  threatening  to  bring  all  federal 
legislation,  and  all  federal  elections, -to  a  mere 
sectional  struggle,  in  which  one-half  of  the 
States  is  to  be  arrayed  against  the  other.    The 
resolven  were  evidently  introduced  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  carrying  a  question  to  the  slave 
States  on  which  they  could  be  formed  into  a 
unit  against  the  free  States ;  and  they  answered 
that  purpose  as  well  on  rejection  by  the  Senate 
ES  with  it ;  and  were  accordingly  used  in  con- 
formity to  their  design  without  any  such  rejec- 
tion, which — it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — 
could  in  no  way  have  decided  the  constitutional 
question  which  they  presented. 

These  were  new  resolutions — the  first  of  their 
kind  in  the  (almost)  sixty  years'  existence  of 


the  federal  government — contrary  to  its  prac 
tice  during  that  tune — contrary  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's slavery  resolutions  of  1838 — contrary 
to  his  early  and  long  support  of  the  Missouri 
compromise — and  contrary  to  the  re-enactment 
of  that  line  by  the  authors  of  the  Texas  an- 
nexation hiw.    That  re-enactment  had  taken 
place  only  two  years  before,  and  was  in  the 
very  words  of  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  '87, 
and  of  the  Missouri  compromise  prohibition  of 
1820  5  and  was  voted  for  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  annexationists,  and  was  not  only  conceived 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  but  carried  into  effect  by  him  in  the 
despateh  of  that  messenger  to  Texas  in  the  ex- 
piring moments  of  his  power.    The  words  of 
the  re-enactment  were:  "jlnd  in  sxich  State, 
or  Slates  as  shall  be  formed  ont  of  said  terri- 
tory north  of  the  said  Missouri  compromise 
line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  {except 
for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited.''*    This  clause 
re-established  that  compromise  line  in  all  that 
long  extent  of  it  which  was  ceded  to  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  which  became  Texian  by  her 
separation  from  Mexico,  and  which  became  slave 
soil  under  her  laws  and  constitution.    So  that, 
up  to  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  184^ 
—not  quite  two  years  before  the  date  of  these 
resolutions — Mr.  Calhoun  by  authentic  acts,  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  recorded  votes, 
and  President  Tyler  by  his  approving  signature, 
acknowledged  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  a  territory !  and  not  only  ac- 
knowledged the  power,  but  exerted  it !  and  ac- 
tually prohibited  slavery  in  a  long  slip  of  coun- 
try, enough  to  make  a  "  State  or  States,"  where 
it  then  legally  existed.    This  fact  was  formally 
brought  out  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  which 
treats  of  the  legislative  annexation  of  Texas; 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  the  proceeding  in  de- 
tail may  find  it  in  the  journals  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  congressional 
history  of  the  time. 

These  resolutions  of  1847,  called  fire-brand  at 
the  time,  were  farther  characterized  as  nullifi- 
cation a  few  days  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Benton 
said  of  them,  that,  "as  Sylla  saw  in  the  young 
Caesar  many  Mariuses,  so  did  he  see  in  them 
many  nullifications.'" 
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CHAPTER    CLXVIII. 

THE  SLAVERY  AGITATION:  DISUNION:  KEY  TO 
HK.  UALHOUN'3  POLICY:  FOECINO  THE  ISSUE: 
MODE  OP  FORCING  IT. 

In  tho  course  of  tliis  year,  and  some  months 
after  the  submission  of  his  resolutions  in  the 
Senate  denying  tho  ght  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery^  in  a  territory,  Mr.  Callioun  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
which  furnishes  tho  key  to  unlock  his  whole 
Bystem  of  policy  in  relation  to  the  slavery  agita- 
tion, and  its  designs,  from  his  first  taking  up 
tho  business  in  Congress  in  the  year  1835,  down 
to  the  date  of  the  letter ;  and  thereafter.  Tho 
letter  was  in  reply  to  one  askmg  his  opinion 
"  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  "  to 
guard  the  rights  of  +he  South ;  and  was  written 
in  a  feeling  of  personal  confidence  to  a  person 
in  a  condition  to  take  steps ;  and  which  he  has 
since  published  to  counteract  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  seeking  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  letter  disavows  such  a  design,  and 
at  the  same  time  proves  it — recommends  for- 
cing the  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  lays  down  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
bo  done.    It  opens  with  this  paragraph  : 

"  I  am  much  gratified  with  thu  tone  and  views 
of  your  letter,  and  concur  entirely  in  the  opin- 
ion you  express,  that  instead  of  shunning,  we 
ought  to  court  the  issue  with  the  North  on  the 
slavery  question.  I  would  even  go  one  step 
further,  and  add  that  it  is  our  duty — due  to  our- 
selves, to  the  Union,  and  our  political  institu- 
tions, to  force  the  issue  on  the  North.  Wo  are 
no-nr  stronger  relatively  than  we  shall  be  here- 
after, politically  and  morally.  Un.jss  we  bring 
on  the  issue,  delay  to  us  will  be  dangerous 
indeed.  It  is  the  true  policy  of  those  enemies 
who  seek  our  destruction.  Its'  effects  are,  and 
have  been,  and  will  be  to  weaken  us  politically 
and  morally,  and  to  strengthen  them.  Such  has 
been  my  opinion  from  the  first.  Had  the  South, 
or  even  my  own  Statt  backed  me,  I  wcilu  have 
forced  the  issue  on  tho  North  in  1835,  when  the 
Bpirit  of  aboliticnism  first  developed  itself  to 
any  considerable  extent.  It  is  a  true  maxim, 
to  meet  danircr  on  the  frontier,  in  politics  as 
well  as  war.  Thus  thinking,  I  am  of  the  im- 
pression, that  if  the  South  act  as  it  ought,  tho 
Wilmot  Proviso,  instead  of  proving  to  be  the 
means  of  successfully  assailing  us  and  our  pecu- 
liar institution,  may  bo  made  the  occasion  of 
successfully  asserting  our  equality  and  rights, 


by  enabling  us  to  force  the  issue  on  the  North. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  indispensable  to 
rouse  and  unite  the  South.  On  the  contrair,  if 
we  should  not  meet  it  as  we  ought,  I  fear, 
greatly  fear,  our  doom  will  be  fixed.  It  would 
prove  that  we  either  have  not  the  sense  or 
spirit  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  institutions." 

The  phrase  *' forcing  the  issue"  is  here  used 
too  often,  and  for  a  purpose  coo  obvious,  to  need 
remark.  The  reference  to  his  movement  in  1835 
confirms  all  that  was  said  of  that  movement  at 
the  time  by  senators  from  both  sections  ot  ilit 
Union,  and  which  has  been  related  in  chapter  131 
of  the  first  vo)umo  of  this  View.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Calhoun  characterized  his  movement  as  de- 
fensive— as  done  in  a  spirit  of  self-defence :  it 
was  then  characterized  by  senators  as  aggres- 
sive and  oficnsive :  and  it  is  now  declared  in  tliis 
letter  to  have  been  so.  He  was  then  openly 
told  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
abolitionistb,  and  giving  them  a  champion  to 
contend  vfith,  and  the  elevated  theatre  of  the 
American  Senate  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
doctrines,  and  the  production  of  agitation  and 
sectional  division.  All  that  is  now  admitted,  with 
a  lamentation  that  tho  South,  and  not  even  his 
own  State,  would  stand  by  him  then  in  forcing 
the  issue.  So  that  chance  was  lost.  Anotlier 
was  now  presented.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  bo 
much  deprecated  in  public,  is  privately  saluted 
as  a  fortunate  event,  giving  another  chance  for 
forcing  the  issue.    The  letter  proceeds : 

"  But  in  making  up  the  issue,  we  must  look 
far  beyond  the  proviso.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
acts  of  aggression,  and,  in  fhy  opinion,  by  no 
means  the  most  dangerous  or  degrading,  though 
more  striking  and  palpable." 

In  looking  beyond  tho  proviso  (the  nature  of 
which  has  been  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter) 
Mr.  Calhoun  took  up  tho  recent  act  of  tho  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  repealing  the 
slave  sojournment  law  within  her  limits,  nnd  ob- 
structing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves — saying: 

"  I  regard  the  recent  act  of  Penn^^ !  vania,  and 
laws  of  that  description,  passed  by  other  States, 
intended  to  prevent  or  embarrass  the  reclama- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  or  to  liberate  our  domes- 
tics when  travelling  with  them  in  non-slavehold- 
ing  States,  as  unconstitutional.  Insulting  as  it 
is,'  it  is  even  more  dangerous.  I  go  further,  and 
liold  that  if  we  have  a  right  to  hold  our  slaves, 
we  have  a  right  to  hold  them  in  peace  and  quiet^ 
and  that  the  toleration,  in  the  nun-slaveholding 
States,  of  the  establishment  of  Bocictii's  ana 
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presses,  and  the  delivery  of  lectures,  with  the 
express  intention  of  calling  in  question  our  right 
to  our  slaves,  and  of  seducing  and  abducting 
them  from  the  service  of  their  masters,  and 
finally  overthrowing  the  institution  itself,  as 
not  only  a  violation  of  international  laws,  but 
also  of  the  Federal  compact.  I  hold,  also,  that 
we  cannol  acquiesce  in  such  wrongs,  without 
tho  certain  destruction  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  and  without  the  ruin  of  the  South." 

The  acts  of  Pennsylvania  hero  referred  to  are 
justly  complained  of,  but  with  tho  omission  to 
tell  that  these  injurious  acts  were  the  fruit  of 
his  own  agitation  policy,  and  in  his  o\m  Ime  of 
forcing  issues ;  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  so- 
journment law,  which  had  subsisted  since  the 
year  1780,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  fugitive 
slave  act,  which  had  been  enforced  since  1793, 
only  took  place  twelve  years  after  he  had  com- 
menced slavery  agitation  in  the  South,  and  were 
legitimate  consequences  of  that  agitation,  and  of 
the  design  to  force  tho  issue  with  the  North. 
The  next  sentence  of  the  letter  reverts  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  is  of  momentous  conse- 
quence as  Bho\ving  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  all 
his  public,  professions  in  favor  of  compromise 
and  conciliation,  was  secretly  opposed  to  any 
compromise  or  at'justment,  and  actually  con- 
sidered the  defeat  of  the  proviso  as  a  misfortune 
to  the  South.    Thus: 

""With  this  impression,  I  would  regard  any 
compromise  or  adjustment  of  the  proviso,  or 
even  its  defeat,  without  meeting  the  danger  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  as  very  unfortu- 
nate for  us.  It  would  lull  us  to  sleep  again, 
without  removing  the  danger,  or  materially 
diminishing  it." 

So  that,  while  this  proviso  was,  publicly,  the 
Pandora's  box  which  filled  the  Union  with  evil, 
and  while  it  was  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends 
tho  theme  of  endless  deprecation,  it  was  secretly 
cherished  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  discord,  and 
forcing  the  issue  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Mr.  Calhoun  then  proceeds  to  the 
serious  question  of  disunion,  and  of  tho  manner 
In  which  the  issue  could  bo  forced. 

"  This  brings  up  the  question,  how  can  it  be 
BO  met,  leithout  resorting  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  ?  I  say  without  its  dissolution,  for, 
iu  my  opinion,  a  high  and  sacred  regard  for  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  tho  dictates  of  wisdom, 
make  it  our  duty  in  this  case,  aa  well  as  all 
others,  not  to  resort  to,  or  even  to  look  to  that 
extreme  remedy,  until  all  others  have  failed, 


and  then  only  in  defence  of  our  libtrty  and 
safety.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  way 
in  which  it  can  be  met ;  and  that  is  the  one  indi- 
cated in  my  letter  to  Mr. ,  and  to  which 

you  allude  in  yours  to  me,  viz.,  by  retaliation. 
Why  I  thmk  so,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ex 
plain." 

Then  follows  an  argument  to  justify  retalia- 
tion, by  representing  the  constitution  as  contain 
ing  provisions,  he  calls  them  stipulations,  soma 
in  favor  of  the  slaveholding,  and  some  in  favor 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  the  breach 
of  any  of  which,  on  one  side,  authorizes  a  re- 
taliation on  tho  other ;  and  then  declaring  that 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  have  violated 
the  provision  in  favor  of  the  slave  States  in  ob- 
structing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  his  remedy — saying : 

"  There  is  and  can  be  but  one  remedy  short 
of  disunion,  and  that  is  to  retaliate  on  our  part, 
by  refusing  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  in  their 
favor,  or  such  as  wo  may.  select,  as  tho  most 
efficient.-  Among  these,  the  right  of  their  ships 
and  commerce  to  enter  and  depart  from  our 
ports  is  the  most  effectual,  and  can  be  enforced. 
That  the  refusal  on  their  part  would  justify  us 
to  refuse  to  fulfil  on  our  part  those  in  theii 
favor,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument.  Tnat 
it  would  be  effectual  in  compelling  them  to  fulfil 
those  in  our  favor  can  hardly  be  doubted,  when 
the  immense  profit  they  make  by  trade  and 
navigation  out  of  us  is  regarded ;  and  also  the 
advantages  wo  would  derive  from  the  direct 
trade  it  would  establish  between  tho  rest  of  the 
world  and  our  ports." 

Retaliation  by  closing  tho  ports  of  tho  State 
against  the  commerce  of  tho  offending  State : 
and  this  called  a  constitutional  remedy,  and  a 
remedy  short  of  disunion.  It  is.  on  the  con- 
trary, a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution,  and 
disunion  itself,  and  that  at  the  very  point  which 
caused  the  Union  to  be  formed.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  federal  constitution,  knows  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  single  question  of  commerce — the  neces- 
sity of  its  regulation  between  the  States  to  pre- 
vent them  from  harassing  each  other,  and  with 
foreign  nations  to  prevent  State  rivalries  for 
foreign  trade.  To  stop  the  trade  with  any 
State  is,  therefore,  to  break  the  Union  with  that 
State ;  and  to  give  any  advantage  to  a  foreign 
nation  over  a  State,  would  bo  to  break  the  con- 
stitution again  in  the  fundamental  article  of  its 
formation;  and  this  is  what  the  retaliatory 
remedy  of  commercial  non-intercourse  arrives  at 
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— a  double  breach  of  the  constitution— one  to  the 
prejudice  of  sister  States,  the  other  in  favor  of 
foreign  nations.  For  immediately  upon  this  re- 
taliation upon  a  State,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
it,  a  great  foreign  trade  is  to  grow  up  with  all 
the  world.  The  letter  proceeds  with  further 
instructions  upon  the  manner  of  executing  the 
retaliation : 

"  My  impression  is,  that  it  should  be  restricted 
to  sea-going  vessels,  which  would  leave  open 
the  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  by  river,  and  to  the  other  South- 
em  cities  by  railroad ;  and  tend  thereby  to  de- 
tach the  North-western  from  the  North-eastern 
States." 

This  discloses  a  further  feature  in  the  plan  of 
forcing  the  issue.  The  North-eastern  States 
were  to  be  excluded  from  Southern  maritime 
commerce :  the  North-western  States  were  to 
be  admitted  to  it  by  railroad,  and  also  allowed 
to  reach  New  Orlean?  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
And  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  North- 
western States  was  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
them  from  the  North-east.  Detach  is  the  word. 
And  that  word  signifies  to  separate^  disengage, 
disunite,  part  from :  so  that  the  scheme  of  dis- 
union contemplated  the  inclusion  of  the  North- 
western States  in  the  Southern  division.  The 
State  of  Missouri  was  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  States,  and  great  eflTorts  were  made  to 
gain  her  over,  and  to  boat  down  Senator  Ben- 
ton who  was  an  obstacle  to  that  design.  The 
letter  concludes  by  pointing  out  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  showing 
how  to  surmount  it. 

"  There  is  but  one  practical  difficulty  in  the 
way ;  and  that  is,  to  give  it  force,  it  will  require 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  slave-holding  States 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  Gulf.  Without  that,  it 
would  bo  ineffective.  To  get  that  is  the  great 
point,  and  for  that  purpose  a  convention  of  the 
Southern  States  is  indispensable.  Let  that  be 
called,  and  let  it  adopt  measures  to  bring  about 
the  co-operation,  and  I  would  underwrite  for  the 
rest  The  non-slaveholdmg  States  would  be 
compelled  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the 
constitution  in  our  favor,  or  abandon  their  trade 
with  us,  or  to  take  measures  to  coerce  us,  which 
would  throw  on  them  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
solving the  Union.  Which  they  would  choose, 
I  do  not  think  doubtful.  Their  unbounded  ava- 
rice would,  in  the  end,  control  them.  Let  a 
convention  be  called — let  it  recommend  to  the 
slaveholding  States  to  take  the  course  advised, 
giving,  say  one  year's  notice,  before  the  acts  of 
the  several  States  should  go  into  efluct,  and  the 


issue  would  fairly  be  made  up,  and  our  6afet;f 
and  triumph  certain." 

This  the  only  difficulty — ^the  want  of  a  co 
operation  of  all  the  Southern  Atlantic  States . 
and  to  surmount  that,  the  indispensability  of  a 
convention  of  the  Southern  States  is  fully  de- 
clared. This  was  going  back  to  the  starting 
point — to  the  year  1835 — when  Mr.  Calhoun 
first  took  up  the  slavery  agitation  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  a  convention  of  the  slaveholding  States 
was  as  much  demanded  then  as  now,  and  that 
twelve  years  before  the  Wilmot  Proviso — twelve 
years  before  the  Pennsylvania  unfriendly  legis- 
lation— twelve  years  before  the  insult  and  out- 
rage to  the  South,  in  not  permitting  them  to 
carry  their  local  laws  with  them  to  the  territo- 
ries, for  the  protection  of  their  slave  property. 
A  call  of  a  Southern  convention  was  as  mucli 
demanded  then  as  now ;  and  such  conventions 
often  actually  attained !  but  ithout  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  the  prime  mover.  No 
step  could  be  got  to  be  taken  in  those  conven- 
tions towards  dividing  and  sectionalizing  the 
States,  and  after  a  vain  reliance  upon  them  for 
seventeen  years,  a  new  method  has  been  fallen 
upon :  and  this  confidential  letter  from  Mr.  Cal- 
houn to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature 
of  1847,  has  come  to  light,  to  furnish  the  key 
which  unlocks  his  whole  system  of  slavery  agi- 
tation which  he  commenced  in  the  year  1835. 
That  system  was  to  force  issues  upon  the  North 
under  the  pretext  of  self-defence,  and  to  sec- 
tionalizo  the  South,  preparatory  to  disunion,, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  sectional  con- 
ventions, composed  wholly  of  delegates  from 
the  slaveholding  States.  Failing  in  that  scheme 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose,  a  new  one  was 
fallen  upon,  which  will  disclose  itself  in  its  proper 
place. 


CHAPTER    CLXIX. 

DEATU   OP   SILAS  WBIOIIT,  EX-SEXATOR  AND 
EX-OOVEKNOE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

He  died  suddenly,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two, 
and  without  the  suficrings  and  premonitions 
which  usually  accompany  the  mortal  transit 
from  time  to  eternity.    A  letter  that  he  was 
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reading,  was  seen  to  fall  from  his  hand:  a 
physician  was  called:  in  two  hours  he  was 
dead — apoplexy  the  cause.  Though  dying  at 
the  age  deemed  young  in  a  statesman,  he  had 
attained  all  that  long  life  could  give — high  ofSce, 
national  fame,  fixed  character,  and  universal 
esteem.  He  had  run  the  career  of  honors  <n  the 
State  of  New  York — been  representative  and 
sei-'ator  in  Congress — and  had  refused  more 
ofSccs,  and  higher,  than  ho  ever  accepted.  lie 
refused  cabinet  appointments  under  his  fast 
friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  under  Mr.  Polk, 
whom  he  may  be  swd  to  have  elected :  he  re- 
fused a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  federal  Supreme 
Court ;  he  rejected  instantly  the  nomination  of 
1844  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
trben  that  nomination  was  the  election.  He 
refused  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  refused  to  accept  foreigii  niissions. 
He  spent  that  time  in  declining  office  which 
others  d^d  in  winning  it ;  and  of  those  he  did 
accept,  it  might  well  be  said  they  were  "  thrust " 
upon  him.  Office,  not  greatness,  was  thrust 
upon  him.  He  was  bom  great,  and  above  office, 
and  unwillingly  descended  to  it ;  and  only  took 
it  for  its  burthens,  and  to  satisfy  an  importunate 
public  demand.  Mind,  manners,  morals,  temper, 
habits,  united  in  him  to  form  the  character  that 
was  perfect,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and 
to  give  the  example  of  a  patriot  citizen — of  a 
fanner  statesman — of  which  we  have  read  in 
OincinnatuB  and  Cato,  and  seen  in  Mr.  Macon, 
and  some  others  of  their  stamp — created  by  nar 
ture — formed  in  no  school :  and  of  which  the 
instances  are  so  rare  and  long  between. 

His  mind  was  c\,ear  and  strong,  his  judgment 
solid,  his  elocution  smooth  and  equable,  his 
speaking  always  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  always  enchaining  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  minds  to  understand.  Grave  reason- 
ing was  his  forte.  Argumentation  was  always 
the  line  of  his  speech.  Ho  spoke  to  the  head, 
not  to  the  passions ;  and  would  have  been  dis- 
concerted to  have  seen  any  body  laugh,  or  cry, 
it  any  thing  he  said.  His  thoughts  evolved 
■spontaneously,  in  natural  and  proper  order, 
clothed  in  language  of  force  and  clearness ;  all 
so  naturally  and  easily  conceived  that  an  extem- 
poraneous speech,  or  the  first  draught  of  an  in- 
tricate report,  had  all  the  correctness  of  a 
finished  composition.  His  manuscript  had  no 
blots— a  proof  that  his  mind  had  none ;  and  he 
wrote  a  neat,  compact  hand,  suitable  to  a  clear 


and  solid  mind.  He  came  into  the  Senate,  in 
the  begmning  of  Oeneral  Jackson's  udministra. 
tion,  and  remained  during  that  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  and  took  a  ready  and  active  part  in  all 
the  great  debates  of  those  eventful  times.  The 
ablest  speakers  of  the  opposition  always  had  to 
answer  him ;  and  when  he  answered  them,  they 
showed  by  their  anxious  concern,  that  the  ad- 
versaiy  was  upon  them  whose  force  they  dreaded 
most.  Though  taking  his  full  part  upon  all  sub- 
jects, yet  finance  was  his  particular  department, 
always  chairman  of  that  committee,  when  his 
party  was  in  power,  and  by  the  lucidity  of  his 
statements  making  plain  the  most  intricate  mo- 
neyed details.  He  had  a  just  conception  of  the 
difierence  between  the  functions  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  conunittee  of 
ways  and  means  of  the  House— so  little  under- 
stood in  these  latter  times :  those  of  the  lattei 
founded  in  the  prerogative  of  the  House  to 
originate  all  revenue  bills ;  those  of  the  former 
to  act  upon  the  propositions  from  the  House, 
without  originating  measures  which  might  afiect 
the  revenue,  so  as  to  coerce  either  its  increase 
or  prevent  its  reduction.  In  1844  he  left  the 
Senate,  to  stand  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York ;  and  never  did  his  self-sacrificing  temper 
undergo  a  stronger  trial,  or  submit  to  a  greater 
sacrifice.  He  liked  the  Senate :  he  disliked  the 
governorship,  even  to  absolute  repugnance.  But 
it  was  said  to  him  (and  truly,  as  then  believed, 
and  afterwards  proved)  that  the  State  would  be 
lost  to  Mr.  Polk,  unless  Mr.  Wright  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  canvass :  and  to  this  ar- 
gument he  yielded.  He  stood  the  canvass  for 
the  governorship — carried  it— and  Mr.  Polk 
with  him ;  and  saved  the  presidential  election 
of  that  year. 

Judgment  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Wright's 
mind :  purity  the  quality  of  the  heart.  Though 
valuable  in  the  field  of  debate,  he  was  still  more 
valued  at  the  council  table,  where  sense  and 
honesty  are  most  demanded.  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  relied  upon  him  as  one  of 
their  safest  coimsellors.  A  candor  which  knew 
no  guile — an  integrity  which  knew  no  devia- 
tion— which  worked  right  on,  like  a  machine 
governed  by  a  law  of  which  it  was  unconscious 
— were  the  inexorable  conditions  of  his  nature, 
ruling  his  conduct  in  every  act,  public  and  pri- 
vate. No  foul  legislation  ever  emanated  Irom 
him.  The  jobber,  the  speculator,  the  dealer  in 
fals^  claims,  the  plunderer,  whose  scheme  re- 
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quired  an  act  of  Congress ;  all  these  found  in 
his  vigilanco  and  perspicacity  a  detective  police, 
which  discovered  their  designs,  and  in  his  integ- 
rity a  scorn  of  corruption  which  kept  them  at 
a  distance  from  the  purity  of  his  atmosphere. 

His  temper  was  gentle — his  manners  simple — 
his  intercourse  kindly — his  habits  laborious — 
and  rich  upon  a  freehold  of  thirty  acres,  in  much 
part  cultivated  by  his  own  hand.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  senatorial  duties  this  man,  who  refused 
cabinet  appointments  and  presidential  honors, 
and  a  scat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench — who  mea- 
sured strength  with  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun, 
and  on  whoso  accents  admiring  Senates  hung : 
this  man,  his  neat  suit  of  broadcloth  and  fine 
linen  exchanged  for  the  laborer's  dress,  might 
be  seen  in  the  harvest  field,  or  meadow,  carrying 
the  foremost  row,  and  doing  the  cleaftest  work : 
and  this  not  as  recreation  or  pastime,  or  encour- 
agement to  others,  but  as  work,  which  was  to 
count  in  the  annual  cirltiration,  and  labor  to  be 
felt  in  the  production  of  tho  needed  crop.  His 
principles  were  democratic,  and  innate,  founded 
in  a  feeling,  still  more  than  a  conviction,  that 
the  masses  were  generally  right  in  their  senti- 
ments, though  sometimes  wrong  in  their  action ; 
and  that  there  was  less  injury  to  the  country 
from  tho  honest  mistakes  of  the  people,  than 
from  tho  interested  schemes  of  corrupt  and  in- 
triguing politicians.  He  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, came  to  man's  estate  in  New  York, 
received  from  that  State  the  only  honors  lie 
would  accept ;  and  in  choosing  his  place  of  resi- 
dence in  it  gave  proof  of  his  modest,  retiring, 
unpretending  nature.  Instead  of  following  his 
profession  in  the  commercial  or  political  cajiital 
of  his  State,  where  there  would  be  demand  and 
reward  for  his  talent,  lie  constituted  liiniself  a 
village  lawyer  where  there  was  ncitlier,  and 
pertmaciously  refused  to  change  his  locality. 
In  an  outside  county,  on  the  extreme  border 
of  the  State,  taking  its  nanio  of  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  river  which  washed  its  northern  side, 
and  divided  tho  United  States  from  British 
America — and  in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  of 
that  county,  and  in  one  of  the  least  ambitious 
houses  of  that  modest  town,  Uvcd  and  died  this 
patriot  statesman — a  good  husband  (he  had  no 
children) — a  good  neighbor — a  kind  relative — 
a  fa.st  friend — exact  and  punctual  in  every  duty, 
and  the  exemplification  of  every  social  and  civic 
virtue. 


CHAPTER  CLXX. 

TniRTiF/rn  cchopess  :  first  session  •  list  o? 

MEM'   .  •:  .  I'HESIDENTS  MESSAGE. 

Senate. 

Maine. — Hannibal  Hamlin,  J.  TV.  Bradbury. 

New  Hampshire. — Charles    G.    Atherton, 
John  P.  Hale. 

Vermont.  —  William    "Upham,    Samuel   S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel    Webster, ,    Johc 
Davis. 

11ho>  V   Island.— Albert  0.  Greene,  John  H. 
Clark  J. 

Connecticut. — John    M.    Niles,    Roger  S. 
Baldwin. 

New  York. — John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Dick- 
inson. 

New  Jersey. — William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob 
W.  Miller. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Simon   Cameron,    Daniel 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware.  —  John    M.    Clayton,    Presley 
Spruance. 

Maryland. — James    A.    Pearce,    Reverdy 
Johnson. 

Virginia. — James    M.    Mason,    R.   M.  T. 
Hunter. 

North  Carolina. — George.  E.  Badger,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — A.  P.  Butler,  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

Georgia. — Herschell  V.  Johnson,  John  JI. 
Lerrien. 

Alabama. — William  R.  King,  Arthur  P.  Bag- 
ley. 

Mississippi. — Jefferson  D^vis,  Henry  Stuart 
Foote. 

Louisiana. — Henry  Johnson,  S.  U.  Do<vns. 

Tennessee. — Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Bell 

Kentucky.— Thomas    Metcalfe,  Joseph  E. 
Underwood. 

Ohio. — William  Allen,  Thomas  Corwin, 

Indiana. — Edward  A.  Hannegan,  Jesse  D. 
Bright. 

Illinois. —  Sidney  Brecse,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
lass. 

Missouri. — David  R.  Atchison,  Tlioraas  H. 
Benton. 

Arkansas. — Solon  Borland,  William  K.  Se- 
bastian. 

Michiga'n.  —  Thomas    Fitzger.ilJ,    Alpheus 
Felch. 

Florida. — J-  D.  Westcott,  Jr.,  David  Yulee. 

Texas. — Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Samuel  Iloustoa. 

Iowa. — Augustus  C.  Dodge,  George  W.  Jones 

Wisconsin. — Henry  Dodge,  I.  P.  Wallvcr. 
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iV.  Bradbury. 
G.    Atherton, 

jn,    Samuel   S. 

SV'ebster,,   John 

Greene,  John  H. 

Niles,    Roscr  S. 

Daniel  S.  Dick- 
,.  Dayton,  Jacob 
3ameron,  Daniel 
Clayton,  Tresley 
jPearce,  Reverdy 
;ason,   R.   U.  T. 

!.  E.  Badger,  T^iil- 

Butlcr,  John  C. 

lohnson,  John  M. 

|g,  Arthur  P.  Bag- 
is,  Henry  Stuart 

In,  S.  U.  Downs, 
lumey,  John  Bell. 
Icalfe,  Joseph  P.. 

tmas  Corwin. 
nncgan,  Jesse  D. 

Stephen  A.  Doug- 

lison,  Thomas  H. 

[,  William  K.  Se 

IgcralJ,    AlphouJ 

Ijr.,  David  Yulee. 

Vannicl  Iloustou. 

fGcorgoW.JonoA 

I.  V.  ■\Valkci'. 


House  of  liepresentatives, 

Maine. — David  Hammonds,  Asa  W.  H.  Glapp, 
Hiram  Belcher,  Franklin  Clark,  E.  K.  Smart, 
James  S.  Wiley,  Hczekiah  Williams. 

New  Hampskiue. — Amos  Tuck,  Charles  H. 
Pcaslee,  James  >V  ilson,  James  H.  Johnson. 

Massaciiusevis. — Rob't  C.  Winthrop,  Daniel 
P.  King,  Amos  Abbott,  John  G.  Palfrey,  Chas. 
Hudson,  George  Ashmvn,  Julius  Rockwell, 
Horace  Mann,  Artemas  Hale,  Joseph  Grinnell. 
Rhode  Island. — R.  B.  Cranston,  B.  B. 
Thurston. 

Connecticut. — James  Dixon,  S.  D.  Hilliard, 
J.  A.  Rockwell,  Truman  Smith. 

Vermont. — William  Henry,  Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

New  York.— Frederick  W.  Lloyd,  H.  C. 
Murphy,  Henry  NicoU,  W.  B.  Maclay,  Horace 
Greeley,  William  Nelson,  Cornelius  Warren, 
Daniel  B.  St.  John,  EUakim  Sherrill,  P.  H. 
Sylvester,  Gideon  Reynolds,  J.  I.  Slingerland, 
Orlando  Kellogg,  S.  Lawrence,  Hugh  White, 
George  Petrie,  Joseph  Mullin,  William  Collins, 
Timothy  Jenkins,  G.  A.  Starkweather,  Ausburn 
Birdsall,  William  Duer,  Daniel  Gott,  Harmon 
S.  Conger,  William  T.  Lawrence,  Ebon  Black- 
man,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Robert  L.  Rose,  David 
Eampay,  Dudly  .tiarvin,  Nathan  K.  Hall.  Harvey 
Putnam,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jersey. — James  G.  Hampton,  William 
A.  Newell,  Joseph  Edsall,  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.  S. 
Gregoiy. 

.  Pknnsvlvania. — Lewis  C.  Levin,  J.  R.  In- 
corsoll,  Charles  Brown,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  John 
Freedly,  Samuel  A.  Bridges,  A.  R.  Mcllvaine, 
John  Strohm,  William  Strong,  R.  Brodhead, 
Chester  Butler,  David  Wilmot,  James  Pollock, 
George  N.  Eckert,  Henry  Nes,  Jasper  E.  Brady, 
John  Blanchard,  Andrew  'tewart.  Job  Mann, 
John  Dickej',  Moses  Hai..,iton,  J.  W.  Farrelly, 
James  Thompson,  Alexander  Irvine. 
Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 
Maryland. — J.  O.  Chapman.  J.  Dixon 
Roman,  T.  Watkini  LigoUj  R.  M.  MeLane,  Alex- 
ander Evans,  John  W.  Cnsfield. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  Richard  K. 
Mendc,  Thomas  S.  Floumoy,  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
William  L.  Goggin,  John  M.  Botts,  Thomas  H. 
Bayly,  R.  T.  L.  Beale,.J.  S.  Pendleton,  Henry 
Bcdinger,  James  McDowell,  William  B.  Preston, 
Awlrew  S-  Fulton,  R.  A.  Thompson,  WiUiam 
G.  Brown. 

North  Carolina.-  Thomas  S.  Clingman, 
Nathaniel  Boyden,  i>.  M.  Berringer,  Aug.  II. 
Shepherd,  Abm.  W.  Venable,  James  J.  McKay, 
J.  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  S.  Donnell,  David 
Outlaw. 

South  Carolina. — Daniel  Wallace,  Richard 
F.  Sunpson,  J.  A.  Woodward,  Artemas  Burt, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett. 

Georgia. — T.  Butler  King,  Alfred  Iverson, 
John  W.  Jones,  II.  A.  Harralson,  J.  A.  Lump- 


kin, Howell  Cobb,  A.  H.  Stnphens,    Robert 
Toombs. 

Alabama.— John  Qaylo,  H.  W.  Hilliard,  S. 
W.  Harris,  William  M.  Inge,  Q.  S.  Houston. 
W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  F.  W.  Bowdon. 

Mississippi.— Jacob  Thompson,  W.  S.  Feath- 
erston,  Patrick  W.  Tompkins,  Albert  G.  Brown. 
LocisiANA.— Emile  La  Sere,  B.  G.  Thibodcaux, 
J.  M.  Harmansan,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 
Florida.- Edward  C.  Cabell. 
Ohio.— James  J.  Faran,  David  Fisher,  Robert 
C.  Schcnck,  Richard  S.  Canby,  William  Sawyer, 
R.  Dickinson,  Jonathan  D.  Morris,  J.  L.  Taylor, 
T.  0.  Edwards,  Daniel  Duncan,  John  K.  Miller, 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,   Thomas   Richey,  Nathan 
Evans,  William  Kennon,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Cummins, 
George  Fries,  Samuel  Lahm,  John  Crowell,  J. 
R.  Giddings,  Joseph  M.  Root. 

Indiana.— Elisha  Embree,  Thomas  J.  Henley, 
J.  L.  Robinson,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  William  W. 
Wick,  George  G.  Dunn,  R.  W.  Thompson,  John 
Pettit,  C.  W.  Cathcart,  William  Rockhill. 

Michigan.— R.  McClelland,  Cha's  E.  Stewart, 
Kinsley  S.  Bingham. 

Illinois.— Robert  Smith,  J.  A.  McClemand, 
0.  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth,  W.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Thomas  J.  Turner,  A.  Lincoln. 
Iowa. — William  Thompson,  Shepherd  Leffler. 
Kentucky — Linn  Boyd,  Samuel  0.  Peyton, 
B.  L.  Clark,  Aylett  Buckner,  J.  B.  Thompson, 
Green  A -lams,  Gamett  Duncan,  Charles  8. 
Morehead,  Richard  French,  John  P.  Gaines. 

Tennessee. — Andrew  Johnson,  Wilham  M. 
Cocke,  John  H.  Crozicr,  H.  L.  W.  Hill,  George 
W.  Jones.  James  II.  Thomas,  Jleredith  P. 
Gentry,  Washington  Barrow,  Lucien  B.  Chase, 
Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Wi'liam  T.  Haskell. 

Missouri. — James  B.  Bowlin,  John  Jamie- 
son,  James  S.  Green,  Willard  P.  Hall,  John  S. 
Phelps. 
Arkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson. 
Texas.— David  S.  Kaufman,  Timothy  Pills- 
bury.  • 

Wisconsin.- Mason  0.  Darling,  William  Pitt 
Lynde. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se,  and  Benja- 
min B.  French,  fisq.,  clerk,  and  soon  after  the 
President's  message  was  delivered,  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  having  appeared  the  first  day.  The 
election  of  Speaker  had  decided  the  question  of 
the  political  character  of  the  House,  and  showed 
the  administration  to  be  in  a  minority : — a  bad 
omen  for  the  popularity  of  the  Slexican  war. 
The  President  had  gratifying  events  to  com- 
municate to  Congress — the  victories  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  the  storming 
of  Chepultepec,  and  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
Mexico :  and  exulted  over  these  exploits  with 
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tho  pride  of  an  American,  although  all  these 
advantages  had  to  be  gained  over  the  man 
whom  he  handed  back  into  Mexico  under  the 
belief  that  he  was  to  make  peace.  He  also  in- 
formed Congress  that  a  commissioner  had  been 
sent  to  tho  head-quarters  of  the  American  army 
to  take  advantage  of  events  to  treat  for  peace ; 
and  that  ho  had  carried  out  with  him  the 
draught  of  the  treaty,  already  prepared,  which 
contained  the  terms  on  which  alone  the  war 
was  to  be  terminated.  This  commissioner  was 
Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  principal  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  State,  a  man  of  mind  and  integ- 
rity, well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties 
in  Mexico,  subject  to  none  at  home,  and  anxious 
to  establish  peace  between  the  countries.  Upon 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  downfall  of 
Santa  Anna,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
meet  Mr.  Trist ;  but  the  Mexican  government, 
far  from  accepting  the  treaty  as  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  them,  submitted  other  terms  still  more 
objectionable  to  us  than  ours  to  them ;  and  the 
two  parties  remained  without  prospect  of  agree- 
ment. The  American  commissioner  was  n;- 
called,  "under  the  belief"  said  the  message, 
"<Aa<  his  continued  presence  with  the  army 
could  do  no  good,"  This  recall  was  despatched 
from  the  United  States  the  6th  of  October,  im- 
mediately after  information  had  been  received 
of  the  failure  of  the  attempted  negotiations; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  notice  of  the 
recall  arriving  when  negotiations  had  been  re- 
sumed with  good  prospect  of  success,  Mr.  Trist 
remained  at  his  post  to  finish  his  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  "_/e/na/e," 
fresh  from  Mexico,  and  with  a  masculine 
stomach  for  war  ond  politics,  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington, had  interviews  with  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  infected  some  of  them  with  the 
contagion  of  a  large  project — nothing  less  than 
the  absorption  into  our  Union  of  all  Mexico, 
and  the  assumption  of  all  her  debts  (many  tens 
of  millions  in  esse,  and  more  in  posse),  and  ull 
to  be  assumed  at  par,  though  the  best  rere  at 
25  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  the  ma°s  ranging 
down  to  five  cents.  This  project  was  given  out, 
and  greatly  applauded  in  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration papers — condemned  by  the  public  feel- 
ing, and  greatly  denounced  in  a  large  opposition 
meeting  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  at  which  Mr. 
Olay  can^i  forth  from  his  retirement  to  speak 
wisely  and  patriotically  against  it.    The  "fe- 


male "  had  gone  buck  to  Mexico,  with  high  let- 
ters fVom  some  members  of  the  dbinet  to  the 
commanding  general,  and  to  the  plenipotentiary 
negotiator ;  both  of  whom,  however,  csclicwed 
the  proffered  aid.  A  party  in  Mexico  developed 
itself  for  this  total  absorption,  and  total  asctunip- 
tion  of  debts,  and  tho  scheme  acquired  so  much 
notoriety,  and  gained  such  consistency  of  detail, 
and  stuck  so  close  to  some  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  the  President  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion; 
which  he  did  in  a  decisive  paragraph  of  his  mcs- 


"  It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  rac,  as  an 
object  of  the  war,  to  make  a  permanent  con- 
quest of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  annihilate 
her  separate  existence  as  an  independent  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  ever  been  my  desire  that 
she  should  maintain  her  nationality,  and,  under 
a  good  government  adapted  to  her  condition,  be 
a  free,  independent,  and  prosperous  reputlic. 
The  United  States  were  the  first  among  the  na- 
tions to  recognize  her  independence,  and  have 
always  desired  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  and 
good  neighborhood  with  her.  This  she  would 
not  suffer.  By  her  ov,  n  conduct  wo  have  been 
compelled  to  engage  in  he  present  war.  In  iu 
prosecution,  we  seek  not  her  overthrow  as  a 
nation,  but,  in  vindicating  our  national  honor, 
we  seek  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  she 
has  done  us,  and  indemnity  for  our  just  de- 
mands against  her.  AVo  demand  an  honorable 
peace ;  and  that  peace  must  bring  with  it  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
future." 

While  some  were  for  total  absorption,  others 
were  for  half;  and  for  taking  a  line  (provision- 
ally during  the  war),  preparatory  to  its  becom- 
ing permanent  at  its  close,  and  giving  to  the 
United  States  the  northern  States  of  Mexico 
from  gulf  to  gulf.  This  project  the  President 
also  repulsed  in  a  paragraph  of  his  message : 

"  To  ntire  to  a  line,  and  simply  hold  and  de- 
fend it,  would  not  terminate  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  encourage  Mexico  to  perse- 
vere, and  tend  to  protract  it  indefinitely.  It  is 
not  to  bo  expected  that  Mexico,  afler  refusing 
to  establish  such  a  line  as  a  permanent  bound- 
ary when  our  victorious  army  are  in  jwssession 
of  her  capital,  and  in  the  heart  of  her  country, 
would  permit  us  to  hold  it  without  resistance. 
That  she  would  continue  the  war,  and  iu  the 
most  harassing  and  annoying  forms,  there  can 
be  no  doubts  A  border  warfare  of  the  most 
savage  character,  extending  over  a  long  line. 
would  be  unceasingly  waged.  It  would  rcauire 
a  large  army  to  be  kept  constantly  in  tho  field. 
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stationed  at  posts  and  garrisons  along  such  a 
line,  to  protect  and  defend  it.    The  enemy,  re- 
lievcd  from  the  pressure  of  our  arms  on  his 
coasts  and  in  the  populous  parts  of  the  interior, 
would  direct  his  attention  to  this  lino,  and  se- 
lecting an  isolated  post  for  attack,  would  con- 
centrate his  forces  upon  it.    This  would  be  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  the  Mexicans,  pursu- 
ing their  favorite  system  of  guerilla  warfare, 
would  probably  prefer  to  any  other.    Were  we 
to  assume  a  defensive  attitude  on  such  a  line,  all 
the  advantages  of  such  a  state  of  war  would  be 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy.    We  could  levy  no 
contributions  upon  him,  or  in  any  other  way 
make  him  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war ;  but 
must  remain  inactive,  and  wait  his-  approach, 
being  in  constant  uncertainty  at  what  point  on 
the  line,  or  at  what  time,  he  might  make  an  as- 
sault.   He  may  assemble  and  organize  an  over- 
whelming force  in  the  interior,  on  his  own  side 
of  the  lino,  and,  concealing  his  purpose,  make  a 
sudden  assault  on  some  one  of  our  posts  so  dis- 
tant from  any  other  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  timely  succor  or  reinforcements ;  and  in  this 
way  our  gallant  army  would  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  cut  oflf  in  detail ;  or  if  by  their 
unequalled  bravery  and  prowess  every  where 
exhibited  during  this  war,  the^  should  repulse 
the  enemy,  their  number  stationed  at  any  one 
post  may  bo  too  small  to  pursue  him.    If  the 
enemy  be  repulsed  in  one  attack,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  nis  own  side  of 
the  line,  and  being  in  no  fear  of  a  pursuing 
army,  may  reinforce  himself  at  leisure,  for  an- 
other attack  on  the  same  or  some  other  post. 
Ho  may,  too,  cross  the  line  between  our  posts, 
make  rapid  incursions  into  the  country  which 
we  hold,  murder  the  inhabitants,  commit  depre- 
dations on  thoin.  and  then  retreat  to  the  inte- 
rior before  a  sufficient  force  can  be  concentrated 
to  pursue  him.    Such  would  probably  be  the 
harassing  character  of  a  mere  defensive  war  on 
our  part.     If  our  forces,  when  attacked,  or 
threatened  with  attack,  be  permitted  to  cross 
the  line,  ^rivo  back  the  c  'emy,  and  conquer 
him.  this  would  be  again  to  invade  the  enemy's 
country,  after  having  lost  all  the  advantages  of 
the  conquests  we  have  already  made  by  having 
voluntarily  abandoned  them.    To  hold  such  a 
line  successfully  and  in  security,  it  is  far  from 
being  certain  that  it  would  not  require  as  large 
an  army  as  would  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the 
conquests  we  have  already  made,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  prosecutior  of  the  wrr  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.     It  is  also  far  from  being 
certain  that  the  expense  of  the  war  would  be 
diminished  by  such  a  policy." 

These  were  the  same  arguments  which  Sena- 
tor Benton  hod  addressed  to  the  President  the 
year  before,  when  the  recommendation  of  this 
line  of  occupation  had  gone  into  the  draught  of 
his  message,  as  a  cabinet  measure,  and  was  with 
Vol  II.— 45 


such  diflBculty  got  out  of  it ;  but  without  get- 
ting it  out  of  the  head  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  hit 
political  friends.  To  return  to  the  argument 
against  such  a  line,  in  this  subsequent  message, 
bespoke  an  adherence  to  it  on  the  part  of  some 
formidable  interest,  which  required  to  be  author- 
itatively combated :  and  such  was  the  fact.  The 
formidable  interest  which  wished  a  separation 
of  the  slave  from  the  free  States,  wished  also  as 
an  extension  of  their  Southern  territory,  to  ob- 
tain a  broad  slice  from  Mexico,  embracing 
Tampico  as  a  port  on  the  cast,  Guaymas  as  a 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  Monterey 
and  Saltillo  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Polk  did  not 
sympathize  with  that  interest,  and  publicly  re- 
pulsed their  plan  —  without,  however,  extin- 
guishing their  scheme— which  survives,  and 
still  labors  at  its  consummation  in  a  dififcrent 
form,  and  with  more  success. 

The  expenses  of  the  government  during  that 
season  of  war,  were  the  next  interesting  head  of 
the  message,  and  were  presented,  all  heads  of 
expenditure  included,  at  some  fifty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  j  or  a  quarter  less  than  those 
same  expenses  now  are  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  message  says : 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1848,  including  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  will  amount 
to  forty-two  millions  eight  himdrcd  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars 
and  eighty  cents ;  of  which  thirty-one  millions, 
it  is  estunated,  will  be  derived  from  customs ; 
three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  from  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands ;  four  hundred  thousand 
from  incidental  sources ;  including  sales  made 
by  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  and  six  mil- 
lions two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents  from  loans  already  authorized  by  law, 
which,  together  with  the  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  1st  of  July  last,  make  the  sum  es- 
timated. The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, if  peace  with  Mexico  shall  not  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  army  shall  be  increased  as  is 
proposed,  will  amount,  including  the  necessary 
payments  on  account  of  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt  and  Treasury  notes,  to  fifty- 
eight  millions  six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
and  sixty  dollars  and  seven  cents." 

An  encomium  upon  the  good  working  of  the 
independent  treasury  system,  and  the  perpetual 
repulse  of  paper  money  from  the  federal  Trea- 
sury, concluded  the  heads  of  this  message  which 
retain  a  surviving  interest : 
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"  The  financial  system  established  by  the  con- 
stitutional Treasury  has  been,  thus  fkr,  eminent- 
ly successful  in  its  operations;  and  I  recom- 
mend an  adherence  to  all  its  essential  provi- 
sions; and  especially  to  that  vital  provision, 
which  wholly  separates  the  government  from 
all  connection  with  banlcs,  and  excludes  bank 
paper  from  all  revenue  receipts." 

An  earnest  exhortation  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  concluded  thi  message. 


CHAPTER    OLXXI. 


DEATH  OF 


BENATOB  BARROW: 
EULOGIUM. 


MR.  BENTON'S 


Mr.  Benton.  In  rising  to  second  the  motion 
for  paying  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased 
brother  senator  the  last  honors  of  this  body,  I 
feel  myself  to  be  obeying  the  impulsions  of  an 
hereditary  friendship,  as  well  as  conforming  to 
the  practice  of  the  Senate.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  coming  to  the  bar  at  Nashville,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
father  of  the  deceased,  then  an  inhabitant  of 
Nashville,  and  one  of  its  most  respected  citi- 
zens. The  deceased  was  then  too  young  to  be 
noted  amongst  the  rest  of  the  family.  The 
pursuits  of  life  soon  carried  us  far  apart,  and 
long  after,  and  for  the  first  time  to  know  each 
other,  we  met  on  this  fioor.  We  met  not  aa 
strangers,  but  as  friends — friends  of  early  and 
hereditary  recollections ;  ond  all  our  intercourse 
since — every  incident  and  every  word  of  our 
lives,  public  and  private — has  gone  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  feelings  under  which  we  met, 
and  to  perpetuate  with  the  sou  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  with  the  father. '  Up  to  the 
last  moments  of  his  presence  in  this  chamber — 
up  to  the  last  moment  that  I  saw  him — our 
meetings  and  partings  were  the  cordial  greet- 
ings of  hereditary  friendship;  and  now,  not 
only  OS  one  of  the  elder  senators,  but  as  the 
early  and  family  friend  of  the  deceased,  I  come 
forward  to  second  the  motion  for  the  honors  to 
his  memory. 

The  senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  H.  Johnson) 
has  performed  the  ofiicc  of  duty  and  of  friend- 
ship to  his  deceased  friend  and  colleague. 
Justly,  truly,  and  feelingly  has  he  performed 


it.    With  deep  and  heartfelt  emotion  he  hai 
portrayed  the  virtues,  and  sketched  the  quali- 
ties, which  constituted  the  manly  and  lofty 
character  of  Alexander  Barrow.    He  has  given 
us  a  picture  as  faithihl  as  it  is  honorable,  and  it 
does  not  become  me  to  dilate  upon  what  he  hag 
so  well  presented;  but,  in  contemplating  the 
rich  and  full  portrait  of  the  high  qualities  of  thn 
head  and  heart  which  he  has  presented,  suffer 
me  to  look  for  an  instant  to  the  source,  the 
fountain,  from  which  flowed  the  full  stream  of 
generous  and  noble  actions  which  distinguished 
the  entire  life  of  our  deceased  brother  senator, 
I  speak  of  the  heart — the  noble  heart — of  Alei- 
ander   Barrow.     Honor,  courage,    patriotism, 
friendship,    generosity — fidelity  to    his  friend 
and  his  country — the  social  affections — devo- 
tion to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  children 
of  their  tove :  all — all,  were  there !  and  never, 
not  once,  did  any  cold,  or  selfish,  or  timid  cal- 
culation ever  come  from  his  manly  head  to 
check  or  balk  the  noble  impulsions  of  his  gen- 
erous heart.    A  quick,  clear,  and  strong  judg- 
ment found  nothing  to  restrain  in  these  impul- 
sions ;  and  in  all  the  wide  circle  of  his  public 
and  private  relations — in  all  the  words  and  acts 
of  his  liffe — it  was  the  heart  that  moved  first, 
and  always  so  true  to  honor  that  judgment  lud 
nothing  to  do  but  to  approve  the  impulsion. 
From  that  fountain  flowed  the  stream  of  the 
actions  of  his  life ;   and  now  what  we  all  de- 
plore— what  so  many  will  join  in  deploring— is, 
that  such  a  fountain,  so  unexpectedly,  in  the 
full  tide  of  its  flow,  should  have  been  so  sud- 
denly dried  up.     He  was  one.  of  the  younger 
members  of  this  body,  and  in  all  the  hope  and 
vigor  of  meridian  manhood.    Time  was  ripen- 
ing and  maturing  his  faculties.    He  seemed  to 
have  a  right  to  look  forward  to  many  years  of 
usefulness  to  his  country  and  to  his  family. 
With  qualities  evidently  fitted  for  the  feld  as 
well  as  for  the  Senate,  a  brilliant  future  was 
before  him ;  ready,  as  I  know  he  was,  to  serve 
his  country  in  any  way  that  honor  and  duty 
should  require. 
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DEATH  OF  MB.  ADAHS. 

"Just  after  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on 
a  question,  and  the  Speaker  had  risen  to  put 
another  question  to  the  House,  a  sudden  cry 
was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  chur, '  Mr.  Adams 
is  dying  I '  Tumine  our  eyes  to  the  spot,  we 
beheld  the  Tenerable  man  in  the  act  of  falling 
over  the  left  arm  of  his  chair,  while  his  right 
arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk  for  sup- 
port He  would  have  dropped  upon  the  floor 
had  he  not  been  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  mem- 
ber sitting  next  him.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  in  the  House :  members  from  all  quar- 
ters rushing  fVom  their  seats,  and  gathering 
round  the  fallen  statesman,  who  was  imme- 
diately lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  clerk's 
table.  The  Speaker  instantly  suggested  that 
some  gentleman  move  an  adjournment,  which 
being  promptly  done,  the  House  adjourned." 

So  wrote  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  Adams  for 
forty  years,  and  now  witnesses  of  the  last  scene 
—the  sudden  sinkmg  in  his  chair,  which  was  to 
end  in  his  death.  The  news  flew  to  the  Senate 
chamber,  the  Seimte  then  in  8es,sion,  and  en- 
gaged in  business,  which  Mr.  Benton  interrupt- 
ed, standing  up,  and  saying  to  the  President  of 
the  body  and  the  senators :     ■ 

"  I  am  called  on  to  make  a  pamful  announce- 
ment to  the  Senate.  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  this  in- 
stant a(^oufned  under  the  most  afflictive  cir- 
cumstances. A  calamitous  visitation  has  fallen 
on  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valuable  members 
—one  who  has  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  character  has  inspired  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem;  Mr.  Adams  *has 
just  sunk  down  in  his  chair,  and  has  been  car- 
ried into  an  adjoining  room,  and  may  be  at  this 
moment  passing  from  the  earth,  under  the  roof 
that  covers  us,  and  almost  in  our  presence. 
In  these  circumstances  the  whole  Senate  will 
feel  alike,  and  feci  wholly  unable  to  attend  to 
any  business.  I  therefore  move  the  immediate 
adjournment  of  the  Senate." 

The  Senate  immediately  adjourned,  and  all 
inquiries  were  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
stricken  statesman.  He  had  been  removed  to 
the  Speaker's  room,  where  ho  slightly  recov- 
ered the  use  of  his  speech,  and  uttered  in  fal- 
tering accents,  the  intelligible  words,  "  This  is 


the  hut  of  earth  ;»  and  soon  after,  "  /  am  ctm- 
posed."  These  were  the  last  words  he  ever 
spoke.  He  lingered  two  days,  and  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d— struck  the  day  before,  and 
dying  the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birth — and  attended  by  every  circum- 
stance wluch  he  could  have  chosen  to  give 
felicity  in  death.  It  was  on  the  field  of  his 
labors— in  the  presence  of  the  national  represen- 
tation, presided  by  a  son  of  Massachusetts 
(Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq.),  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,  and  of  tbcir  faithful  use— 
at  octogenarian  age — without  a  pang— hung 
over  in  his  last  unconscious  moments  by  her 
who- had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  the 
worthy  partner  of  his  bosom.  Such  a  death 
was  the  "crowning  mercy"  of  a  long  life  of 
eminent  and  patriotic  service,  filled  with  every 
incident  that  gives  dignity  and  lustre  to  human 
existence. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  library-room  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  raw  and  blustering  day,  the  lamp  not 
yet  lit,  when  a  note  was  delivered  to  me  itom 
Mr.  Webster — I  had  saved  it  seven  years,  just 
seven — when  it  was  destroyed  in  that  confla- 
gration of  my  house  which  consumed,  in  a  mo- 
ment. BO  much  which  I  had  long  cherished. 
The  note  was  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  breathed  his  last;  and  to  say  that  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  had  fixed  upon  me  to 
second  the  motion,  which  would  be  made  in  the 
Senate  the  next  day,  for  the  customary  funeral 
honors  to  his  memory.  Seconding  the  motion 
on  such  an  occasion  always  requires  a  brief  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
I  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  I  had  not  expected 
such  an  honor :  I  was  oppressed ;  for  a  feeling 
of  inability  and  imworthiness  fell  upon  me.  I 
went  inunediately  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was 
nearest,  to  inquire  if  some  other  senator  had 
been  named  to  take  my  place  if  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  request.  He 
said  there  was  none — that  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, would  make  the  motion,  and  that  I 
was  the  only  one  named  to  second  him.  My 
part  was  then  fixed.  I  went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  city  to  see  Mr.  Davis,  and  so  to  arrange 
with  him  as  to  avoid  repetitions — which  was 
done,  that  he  should  speak  of  events,  and  I  of 
characteristics.  It  was  late  in  the  night  when 
I  got  back  to  my  house,  and  took  pen  and  paper 
I  to  note  the  heads  of  what  I  should  say.    Never 
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did  I  feel  so  much  the  weight  of  Cicero's  admoni- 
tion— "  Choose  with  discretion  out  of  the  plenty 
that  lies  before  you."  The  plenty  was  too 
much.  It  was  a  field  crowded  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  of  which  you  could  only  cull  a  few — a 
mine  filled  with  gems,  of  which  you  couM  only 
snatch  a  handful.  By  midnight  I  had  finished 
the  task,  and  was  ready  for  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Adams  died  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
the  honors  to  his  memory  commenced  there,  to 
bo  finished  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Webster  was 
eufiering  from  domestic  affliction — tho  death  of 
a  son  and  a  daughter — ^and  could  not  appear 
among  the  speakers.  Several  members  of  the 
House  spoke  justly  and  beautifully;  and  ctf 
these,  the  pre-eminent  beauty  and  justice  of  the 
discourse  delivered  by  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  Virginia  (even  if  he  had  not  been  a  near  con- 
nection, the  brother  of  Mrs.  Benton),  would 
lead  me  to  give  it  the  preference  in  selecting 
some  passages  from  the  tributes  of  the  House. 
With  a  feeling  and  melodious  delivery,  he  said : 

"  It  is  not  for  Massachusetts  to  mourn  alone 
over  a  solitary  and  exclusive  bereavement.  It 
is  not  for  he  to  feel  alone  a  solitary  and  exclu- 
sive sorrov .  No,  sir;  no!  Her  sister  com- 
monwealths gather  to  her  side  in  this  hour  of 
her  affliction,  and,  intertwining  their  arms  with 
hers,  they  bend  together  over  the  bier  of  her 
illustrious  son — feeling  as  she  feels,  and  weep- 
ing as  she  weeps,  over  a  sage,  a  patriot,  and  a 
statesman  gone !  It  was  m  these  great  charac- 
teristics of  individual  and  of  public  man  that 
his  country  reverenced  that  son  when  living, 
and  such,  with  a  painful  sense  of  her  common 
loss,  will  she  deplore  him  now  that  he  is  dead. 

"  Bom  in  our  revolutionary  day,  and  brought 
up  in  early  and  cherished  intimacy  with  the  fa- 
thers and  founders  of  the  republic,  he  was  a  liv- 
ing bond  of  connection  between  the  present  and 
the  past — the  venerable  rei)rcsentative  of  the 
memories  of  another  age,  and  the  zealous,  watch- 
ful, and  powerful  one  of  the  expectations,  in- 
terests, and  progressive  knowledge  of  his  own. 

"  There  he  sat,  with  his  intense  eye  upon 
every  thing  that  passed,  the  picturesque  and 
rare  one  man.  unapproachable  by  all  others  in 
tho  unity  of  nis  character  and  in  the  thousand- 
fold anxieties  which  centred  upon  him.  No 
human  being  ever  entered  this  hall  without 
turning  habitually  and  with  heart-felt  deference 
first  to  him,  and  few  ever  left  it  without  paus- 
ing, as  they  went,  to  jiour  out  their  blessings 
jpon  that  spirit  of  consecration  to  tho  country 
which  brought  and  which  kept  him  here. 

"  Standing  upon  the  extreme  boundary  of  hu- 
man life,  and  disdaining  all  the  relaxations  and 
vemptiona  of  age,  his  outer  framework  only 


was  crumbling  away.  The  glorious  engine 
within  still  worked  on  unhurt,  uninjured,  amid 
all  the  dilapidations  around  it,  and  worked  on 
with  its  wonted  and  its  iron  power,  until  the 
blow  was  sent  from  above  which  crushed  it 
into  fragments  before  us.  And.  however  ap- 
palling that  blow,  and  however  profoundly  it 
smote  upon  our  own  feelings  as  we  beheld  its 
extinguishing  effect  upon  his,  where  else  could 
it  have  fallen  so  fitly  upon  him  ?  Where  else 
could  he  have  been  relieved  from  tho  yoke  of 
his  labors  so  well  as  in  the  field  where  he  bore 
them?  Where  else  would  ho  himself  have 
been  so  willing  to  have  yielded  up  his  life,  as 
upon  the  post  of  duty,  and  by  the  side  of  that 
very  altar  to  which  he  had  devoted  it  1  Where 
but  in  the  capitol  of  his  country,  to  which  all 
tho  throbbings  and  hopes  of  his  heart  had  been 
given,  would  the  dying  patriot  be  so  willing 
that  those  hopes  and  throbbings  should  cease? 
And  where  but  from  this  mansion-house  of  lib- 
erty on  earth,  could  this  dying  Christian  more 
fitly  go  to  his  mansion-house  of  eternal  liberty 
on  high?" 

Mr.  Benton  concluded  in  the  Senate  the  cei-e- 
monies  which  had  commenced  in  the  House, 
pronouncing  the  brief  discourse  which  was  ia- 
tended  to  group  into  one  cluster  the  varied 
characteristics  of  the  public  and  private  life  of 
this  most  remarkable  man : 

"  Tho  voice  of  his  native  State  has  been  heard, 
through  one  of  the  senators  of  Massachusetts, 
announcing  the  death  of  her  aged  and  most  dis- 
tinguished son.  The  voice  of  the  other  senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  not  heard,  nor  is  his 
presence  seen.  A  domestic  calamity,  known  to 
us  all,  and  felt  by  us  all,  confines  him  to  the 
chamber  of  grief  while  the  Senate  is  occupied 
with  tho  public  manifestations  of  a  respect  and 
soriow  which  a  national  loss  inspites.  In  tho 
absence  of  that  senator,  and  as  the  member  of 
this  body  longest  here,  it  is  not  unfitting  or  un- 
becoming in  uie  to  second  the  motion  which  has 
been  made  for  oxtending  the  last  honors  of  the 
Senate  to  him  who,  forty-five  years  ago,  was  a 
member  of  this  body,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  among  the  oldest  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  who,  putting  the 
years  of  his  service  tugether,  was  the  oldest  of 
all  the  members  of  the  American  government. 

"  The  eulogium  of  Mr.  Adams  is  made  in  the 
facts  of  his  life,  which  tho  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Davis)  has  so  strikingly  stated, 
that  from  early  manhood  to  octogenarian  age, 
he  has  been  constantly  and  most  honorably 
employed  in  the  public  Kcrvlcc.  For  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  his 
first  appointment  as  minister  abroad  under 
Washington,  to  his  last  election  to  tho  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  people  of  his  native 
district,  he  has  been  constantly  retained  in  t\\t 
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public  serrioe,  and  that,  not  b^  the  favor  of  a 
sovereign,  or  by  hereditary  title,  but  by  the 
elections  and  appointments  of  republican  gov- 
ernment.    This  fact  makes  the  eulogy  of  the 
illnstriouB  deceased.    For  what,  except  a  union 
of  all  the  qualities  which  command  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  man,  could  have  insured  a 
public  service  so  long,  by  appointments  free 
and  popular,  and  from  sources  so  various  and 
exalted  7    Minister  many  times  abroad ;  mem- 
ber of  this  body ;  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives;  cabinet  minister ;  President  of  the 
United  States ;  such  has  been  the  galaxy  of  his 
splendid  appointments.    And  what  but  moral 
excellence  the  most  perfect ;  intellectual  ability 
the  most  eminent ;  fidelity  the  most  unwaver- 
ing; service  the  most  useful ;  would  have  com- 
manded such  a  succession  of  appointments  so 
exalted,  and  from  sources  so  various  and  so 
eminent  1    Nothing  less  could  have  commanded 
■  such  a  series  of  appointments ;  and  accordingly 
we  see  the  union  of  all  these  great  qualities  in 
him  who  has  received  them. 

"In  this  long  career  of  public  service,  Mr. 
Adams  was  distinguished  not  only  by  faithful 
attention  to  all  the  great  duties  of  his  stations, 
but  to  all  their  less  ftnd  minor  duties.  He  was 
not  the  Salaminian  galley,  to  be  launched  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions;  but  he  was  the 
ready  vessel,  always  under  sail  when  the  duties 
of  his  station  required  it,  be  the  occasion  great 
or  small.  As  President,  as  cabinet  minister,  as 
minister  abroad,  he  examined  all  questions  that 
came  before  him,  and  examined  all,  in  all  their 
partf^— -in  all  the  "linutiae  of  their  detail,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  vn  ess  of  their  comprehension. 
As  senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  obscure  committee-room 
was  as  much  the  witness  of  his  laborious  appli- 
cation to  the  drudgery  of  legislation,  as  the 
halls  of  the  two  Houses  were  to  the  ever-ready 
speech,  replete  with  knowledge,  which  instruct- 
ed all  hearers,  enlightened  all  subjects,  aod  gave 
dignity  and  ornament  to  all  debate. 

"  In  the  observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of 
life,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  most  noble  and  impres- 
sive example.  He  cultivated  tho  minor  as  well 
as  the  greater  virtues.  Wherever  his  presence 
could  give  aid  and  countenance  to  what  was 
useful  and  honorable  to  man,  there  ho  was.  In 
the  exercises  of  tho  school  and  of  tho  college — 
in  the  meritorious  meetings  of  the  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  commercial  societies — in  at- 
tendance upon  Divine  worship — he  gave  the 
punctual  attendance  rarely  seen  but  in  those 
who  are  free  from  the  weight  of  public  cares. 

"  Punctual  to  every  duty,  death  found  him  at 
the  post  of  duty ;  and  where  else  could  it  have 
found  him,  at  any  stage  of  his  career,  for  the 
fifty  years  of  his  illustrious  public  life '{  From 
the  time  of  his  first  appointment  by  Washing- 
ton to  his  last  election  by  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive town,  where  could  death  have  found  him 
but  at  tho  post  of  duty  ?    At  that  post,  in  the 


flilness  of  age,  in  the  ripeness  of  renown, 
crowned  with  honors,  surrounded  by  his  foini- 
ly,  his  friends,  and  admirers,  and  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  national  representation,  he  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  leaving  behind 
him  the  memory  of  public  services  which  are 
the  history  of  his  country  for  half  a  century, 
and  the  example  of  a  life,  public  »ad  private, 
which  should  be  the  study  and  the  model  of  the 
generations  of  his  countrymen." 

The  whole  ceremony  was  inconceivably  im- 
pressive. The  two  Houses  of  Congress  were 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  of  all  that 
Washington  contained,  and  neighboring  cities 
could  send — the  President,  his  cabinet,  foreign 
ministers,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  citizens  and  visitors. 


CHAPTZ.R    CLXXIII. 


DOWNFALL  CP  SANTA  ANNA: 
MENT  IN  MEXICO:  PEACE 
TREATT  OP  PEACE. 


NEW   QOVEEN. 
NEGOTIATIONS : 


The  war  was  declared  May  13th,  1846,  upon  a 
belief,  grounded  on  the  projected  restoration  of 
Santa  Anna  (then  in  exile  in  Havana),  that  it 
would  be  finished  in  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no 
fighting  would  take  place.    Santa  Anna  did  not 
get  back  until  the  month  of  August;   and, 
simultaneously  with  his  return,  was  the  Presi- 
dent's overture  for  peace,  and  application  to 
Congress   for  two  millions  of  dollars — with 
leave  to  pay  the  money  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  there,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  States.    Such  an  overture,  and  such  an 
application,  and  the  novelty  of  paying  money 
upon  a  treaty  before  it  was  ratified  by  our  own 
authorities,  bespoke  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
peace,  even  by  extraordinary  means.    And  such 
was  tho  fact.    The  desire  was  great— the  means 
unusual ;  but  the  event  baffled  all  the  calcula- 
tions.   Santa  Anna  repulsed  the  peace  overtui*, 
put  himself  it  tne  head  of  armies,  inflamed  the 
war  spirit  of  tho  country,  and  fought  desperate- 
ly.    It  was  found  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made— that  the  sword,  and  not  the  olive  branch 
had  been  returned  to  Blexico ;  and  that,  befol-e 
peace  could  be  made,  it  became  the  part  of  brar* 
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soldiers  to  conquer  by  arms  the  man  whom  in- 
trigue had  brought  back  to  grant  it.  Brought 
back  by  politicians,  he  had  to  be  driven  out  br 
Tictorious  generals  before  the  peace  he  was  to 
give  could  be  obtained.  The  victories  before 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  capture  of  the  city, 
put  an  end  to  his  career.  The  republican  par- 
ty, which  abhorred  him,  seized  upon  those  de- 
feats to  depose  him.  He  fled  the  country,  and 
a  new  administration  being  organized,  peaceful 
n^otiations  were  resumed,  and  soon  terminated 
in  the  desired  pacification.  Mr.  Trist  had  re- 
mained at  his  post,  though  recalled,  and  went 
on  with  his  negotiations.  In  three  months 
after  his  downfall,  and  without  further  opera- 
tion of  arms,  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  all  the 
desired  stipulations  obtained.  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  from  its 
mouth  to  El  Paso,  taken  for  the  boundary  of 
Texas.  These  were  the  acquisitions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to 
Mexico  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  five  instal- 
ments, annual  after  the  first ;  which  first  in- 
stalment, true  to  the  original  idea  of  the  efiSca- 
cy  of  money  in  terminating  the  war,  was  to  be 
paid  down  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as  soon  as  the 
articles  of  .pacification  were  signed,  and  ratified 
there.  The  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Mexico  were  all  assumed,  limited  to  three  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  which,  consider- 
ing that  the  war  ostensibly  originated  in  these 
claims,  was  a  very  small  sum.  But  the  largest 
gratified  interest  was  one  which  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  treaty,  but  had  the  full  bene- 
fit of  being  included  in  it.  They  were  the 
speculators  in  Texas  lands  and  scrip,  now  al- 
lowed to  calculate  lai^ly  upon  their  increased 
value  as  coming  under  the  flag  of  the  American 
Union.  They  were  among  the  original  pro- 
moters of  the  Texas  annexation,  among  the 
most  clamorous  for  war,  and  among  the  grati- 
fied at  the  peace.  General  provisions  only 
were  admitted  into  the  treaty  in  favor  of  claims 
and  land  titles.  Upright  and  disinterested  him- 
self, the  negotiator  sternly  repulsed  all  attempts 
to  get  special,  or  personal  provisions  to  be  in- 
serted in  behalf  of  any  individuals  or  compa- 
nies. The  treaty  was  a  singtilar  conclusion  of 
tl\e  war.  Undertaken  to  get  indemnity  for 
claims,  the  United  States  paid  those  claims 
herself.    Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  the 


Aill  price  of  New  Mexico  and  Oalifomiar-the 
same  that  was  paid  for  all  Louisiana ;  so  that 
with  tb'.  c'dms  assumed,  the  amount  paid  for 
the  territo'  ies,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  thi 
acquisitions  were  made  at  a  dear  rate.  The 
same  amount  paid  to  Mexico  without  the  war. 
and  by  treating  her  respectfully  in  treating 
with  hei  for  a  boundary  which  would  include 
Texas,  might  have  obtained  the  same  cessions ; 
for  every  Mexican  knew  that  Texas  was  gone, 
and  that  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California 
were  going  the  same  way,  both  inhabited  and 
dominated  by  American  citizens,  and  the  latter 
actually  severed  from  Mexico  by  a  successful 
revolution  before  the  war  was  known  of,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  being  transferred  to  the 
United  States. 

The  treaty  was  a  fortunate  event  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  administration  which 
had  mode  it.  The  war  had  disappointed  the 
calculation  on  whiob  it  began.  Instead  of  brief, 
cheap,  and  bloorj  '•  had  become  long,  costl}-, 
and  sanguinar  '  .a4  of  getting  a  peace 

through  the  :  -on  of  Santa  Anna,  that 

formidable  chieftain  had  to  be  vanquished  and 
expelled,  before  negotiations  could  be  com- 
menced with  those  who  would  always  have 
treated  fairly,  if  their  national  feelings  had  not 
been  outraged  by  the  aggressive  and  defiant 
manner  in  which  Texas  had  been  incorporated. 
Great  discontent  was  breaking  out  at  home. 
The  Congress  elections  were  going  against  the 
administration,  and  the  aspirants  for  the  presi- 
dency in  the  cabinet  were  struck  with  terror  at 
the  view  of  the  great  military  reputations  which 
were  growing  up.  Peace  was  the  only  escape 
from  so  many  dangers,  and  it  was  gladly  seized 
upon  to  terminate  a  war  which  had  disappointed 
all  calculations,  and  the  very  successes  of  wliich 
were  becoming  alarming  to  them. 

Mr.  Trist  signed  his  treaty  in  the  beginnmg 
of  February,  and  it  stands  on  the  statute-book, 
as  it  was  in  fact,  the  sole  work  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  of  that  negotiator.  Two  ministers 
plenipotentiary  and  envoys  extraordinary  were 
sent  out  to  treat  after  he  had  been  recalled. 
They  arrived  after  the  work  was  done,  and  only 
brought  home  what  ho  had  finished.  Ili.s  name 
alone  is  signed  to  the  treaty  on  the  American 
side,  against  .hrco  ou  the  Mexican  side:  his 
name  alone  appears  on  the  American  side  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  ministers  in  the  preom- 


ANNO  1848.    JAMES  K.  POLK,  PRESIDENT. 
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ble  to  the  treaty.    In  that  preamble  he  is  char- 
acterized as  the  "plenipoteTUiary  "  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  that  title  he  was  described  in  the 
commission  given  him  by  the  President.    His 
work  was  accepted,  oommimicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate, ratified ;  and  became  a  supreme  law  of  the 
land:   yet  he  himself  was  rejected!  recalled 
and  dismissed,  without  the  emoluments  of  ple- 
nipotentiary ;  while  two  others  received  those 
emoluments  in  full  for  bringing  home  a  treaty 
in  which  their  names  do  not  appear.     Cer- 
tiunly  those  who  served  the  government  well 
in  that  war  with  Mexico,  fared  badly  with  the 
administration.     Taylor,  who  had  vanquished 
at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey, 
and  Buena  Vista,  was  quarrelled  with :  Scott, 
who  removed  the  obstacles  to  peace,  and  sub- 
dued the  Mexican  mind  to  peace,  was  super- 
seded in  the  co'^.mand  of  the  army :  Fremont, 
who  had  snatcticd  California  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  United 
States,  was  court-martialled :  and  Trist,  who 
made  the  treaty  which  secured  the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  released  the  administration  from 
its  dangers,  was  recalled  and  dismissed. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIV. 

OBEGON  TEKRITOKIAL  GOVERNMENT:  ANTI- 
BL.VVEEY  ORDINANCE  OP  ITST  APPLIED  TO 
OREGON  TEUKITORY  :  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE 
LINE  OF  1S20,  AND  THE  TEXAS  ANNEXATION 
RENEWAL  OP  IT  IN  1848,  AFFIRMED. 


It  was  on  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Oregon  territorial  governmeut  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn first  made  trial  of  his  new  doctrine  of, 
"No  power  in  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
territories ;"  which,  so  far  from  maintaining,  led 
to  the  affirmation  of  the  contrary  doctrine,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  his  own,  early  as  well  ns  late 
support,  of  what  he  now  condemned  as  a  breach 
of  the  constitution,  and  justifiable  cause  for  a 
separation  of  the  slave  from  the  free  States. 
For  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Senator  Dix, 
of  New  York,  produced  tho  ample  proofs  that 
Mr.  Calhouu,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  supported  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  at  the  time  it  was  made ; 
ind  his  own  avowals  eighteen  years  afterwards 


proved  the  same  thing— all  to  be  confirmed  by 
subsequent  authentic  acts.  On  the  motion  ot 
Mr.  Hale,  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  (which  had 
come  up  from  the  House  without  any  provision 
on  the  subject  of  slavery)  was  amended  so  as  to 
extend  the  principle  of  the  anti-slavery  clause 
of  the  ordinance  of  '87  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Doug- 
lass  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  a  provision 
for  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
lice  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His  proposed  amend* 
ment  was  specific,  and  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  to  apply  to  the  organization  of  all  fu- 
ture territories  established  in  the  West.  It 
was  in  these  words : 

"That  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thir- 
ty minutes  of  north  latitude,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  as  defined  by  the  eighth 
section  of  an  act  entitled '  An  act  to  authorize 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  territory  to  form  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  certam  territories,  approved 
March  6, 1820,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  de- 
clared to  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  5  and  the 
said  eighth  section,  together  with  the  compro- 
mise therein  effected,  is  hereby  revived,  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  full  force  and  binding,  for  the 
future  organization  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  sense,  and  with  the 
same  understanding,  with  which  it  was  origi- 
nally adopted." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  on  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  and  resulted,  33 
for  it,  22  against  it.    They  were : 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Ben- 
ton, Berrien,  Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson, 
Douglass,  Downs,  Fitzgerald,  Foote,  Hannegan, 
Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John- 
son of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  King, 
Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Sebas- 
tian, Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood. 

"Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin, 
Bradbury,  Breese,  Clark,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Upham, 
Walker,  Webster." 


The  vote  here  given  by  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in 
contradiction  to  his  new  doctrine,  and  excused 
upon  some  subtle  distinction  between  a  vote  for 
an  amendment,  and  a  bill,  and  upon  a  reserved 
intent  to  vote  against  the  bill  itself  if  adopted. 
Considering  that  his  objections  to  the  matter 
of  the  amendment  were  constitutional  and  no* 
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expedient,  and  that  the  votes  of  others  might 
pass  the  bill  with  the  clause  in  it  without  his 
help,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  yalidily  of  the 
distinction  with  which  he  satisfied  himself.  His 
language  was  that, "  though  he  had  voted  fbr 
the  introduction  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill  which  he  regard- 
ed as  artificial."  Eventually  the  bill  passed 
through  both  Houses  with  the  anti-slavery 
principle  of  the  ordinance  embraced  in  it; 
whereat  Mr.  Calhoun  became  greatly  exc'ted, 
and  assuming  to  act  upon  the  new  doctrine  that 
he  had  laid  down,  that  the  exchision  of  slavery 
from  any  territory  was  a  subversion  of  the 
Union,  openly  proclaimed  the  strife  between 
the  North  and  the  South  to  be  ended,  and  the 
separation  of  the  States  accomplished;  called 
upon  the  South  to  do  her  duty  to  herself,  and 
denounced  every  Southern  representative  who 
would  not  follow  the  same  course  that  he  did. 
He  exclaimed : 

"  The  great  strife  between  the  North  and  the 
South  is  ended.  The  North  is  determined  to 
exclude  the  property  of  the  slaveholder,  and  of 
course  the  slaveholder  himself,  from  its  territo- 
ry. On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  no  divi- 
sion in  the  North.  In  the  South,  he  regretted 
to  say,  there  was  some  division  of  sentiment. 
The  effect  of  this  determination  of  the  North 
was  to  convert  all  the  Southern  population  into 
slaves ;  and  he  would  never  consent  to  entail 
that  disgrace  on  his  posterity.  Ho  denounced 
any  Southern  man  who  would  not  take  the 
same  course.  Gentlemen  were  greatly  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  the  presidential  ques- 
tion in  the  Sonth  would  override  this  more  im- 
portant one.  The  separation  of  the  North  and 
the  South  is  completed.  The  South  has  now  a 
most  solemn  obligation  to  perform — to  herself 
— to  the  constitution — to  the  Union.  She  is 
bound  to  come  to  a  decision  not  to  permit  this 
to  go  on  any  further,  but  to  show  that,  dearly 
as  she  prizes  the  Union,  there  are  questions 
which  she  regards  as  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Union.  She  is  bound  to  fulfil  her 
obligations  as  she  may  best  understand  them. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  government, 
but  a  question  involving  the  continuance  of  the 
Union.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  this  ques- 
tion should  come  to  an  end,  in  order  that  some 
new  point  should  be  taken." 

This  was  an  open  invocation  to  disunion,  and 
from  that  time  forth  the  efforts  were  regular  to 
obtain  a  meeting  of  the  members  from  the  slave 
States,  to  unite  in  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the 
slave  States  to  redress  themselves.  Mr.  Benton 
and  General  Houston,  who  had  supported  the 


Oregon  bill,  were  denoiuoed  by  name  by  Mr 
Calhoun  after  his  return  to  South  Carolina 
"as  traitors  to  the  Sor.th:"  a  denunciation 
which  they  took  for  a  distinction ;  as,  what  he 
called  treason  to  the  South,  they  knew  to  be 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  The  President,  in  ap 
proving  the  Oregon  bill,  embraced  the  opportu. 
nity  to  send  in  a  special  message  on  the  slavery 
agitation,  in  which  he  showed  the  danger  to  the 
Union  from  the  progress  of  that  agitation,  and 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787 — the  terms  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  of  1820 — and  the  Texas  com- 
promise (as  he  well  termed  it)  of  1845,  as  the 
means  of  averting  the  danger.  These  are  his 
warnings : 

"The  fathers  ci  the  constitution — ^the  wise 
and  patriotic  men  who  laid  the  joundation  of  our 
institutions — foreseeing  the  danger  from  this 
quarter,  acted  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
mutual  concession  on  this  dangerous  and  deli- 
cate subject ;  and  their  wisdom  ought  to  he  the 
guide  of  their  successors.  Whilst  they  left  to 
the  States  exclusively  the  question  of  domestic 
slavery  within  their  respective  limits,  they  pro- 
vided that  slaveSj  who  mi^ht  escape  into  other 
States  not  recognizing  the  institution  of  slavery, 
shall '  bo  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.' 
Upon  this  foundation  the  matter  rested  until 
the  Missouri  question  arose.  In  December, 
1819,  application  was  made  to  Congress  by  the 
people  of  the  Missouri  territory  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  discussion  upon 
the  subject  in  Congress  involved  the  question 
of  slavery,  and  was  prosecuted  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  produce  excitements  alarming  to 
every  patriot  in  the  Union.  But  the  good 
genius  of  conciliation  which  presided  at  the 
birth  of  our  institutions  finally  prevailed,  and 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  adopted.  This 
compromise  had  the  effect  of  calming  the 
troubled  waves,  and  restoring  peace  and  good- 
will throughout  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  similar  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  public  mind  would 
produce  the  same  happy  results.  If  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  other 
territories  shall  not  be  adopted  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  country  can  be  satisfied,  or  that  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  shall  fail  to  ensue. 
When  Texas  was  admitted  into  our  Union,  the 
same  spirit  of  compromise  which  guided  our 
predecessors  in  the  admission  of  Missouri,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  prevailed  without 
any  serious  opposition.  The  'joint-resolution 
for  annexing  Texas  to  tho  United  States,'  ap- 
proved March  the  first,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  provides  that '  such  States 
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u  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said 
territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the 
people  of  each  State  asking  admission  may  de- 
sire. And  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall  be 
formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited. 
The  territory  of  Oregon  lies  far  north  of  thirty- 
ax  degrees  thirty  minutes,  the  Missouri  and  Texas 
compromise  line.  Its  southern  boub-lary  is  the 
ijarallel  of  forty-two,  leaving  the  intei^ediate 
distance  to  be  three  hundred  and  thirt^>  geo- 
graphical miles.  And  it  is  because  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  if  extended 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that 
I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  withhold  my  sanc- 
tion. Had  it  embraced  territories  south  of  that 
compromise,  the  question  presented  for  my  con- 
sideration would  have  been  of  a  far  different 
character,  and  my  action  upon  it  must  have  cor- 
responded with  my  convictions. 

"  Ought  we  now  to  disturb  the  Missouri  and 
Texas  compromises?  Ought  we  at  this  late 
day,  in  attempting  to  annul  what  has  been  so 
long  established  and  acquiesced  in,  to  excite 
sectional  divisions  and  jealousies;  to  alienate 
the  people  of  different  portions  of  the  Union 
from  each  other ;  and  to  endanger  the  existence 
oftho  Union  itself?" 

To  the  moment  JUS  appeals  with  which  this 
extract  concludes,  a  terrible  answer  has  just 
been  given.  To  th^  question — Will  you  annul 
these  compromises,  and  excite  jealousies  and 
divisions,  sectional  alienationo,  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  this  Union?  the  dreadful  an- 
swer has  been  given — we  will  !  And  in  record- 
mg  that  answer,  History  performs  her  sacred 
duty  in  pointing  to  its  authors  as  the  authors  of 
the  state  of  things  which  now  alarms  and  aiHicts 
the  country,  and  threatens  the  calamity  which 
President  Polk  foresaw  and  deprecated. 


CHAPTER    CLXXV. 


Its.  CALHOUN'S  NEW  DOGMA  ON  TEEEITORIAL 
BL AVERT:  SELF-EXTENSION  OF  THE  SLAVERY 
PART  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  TUE  TERRI- 
TORIES. 

The  resolutions  of  1847  went  no  further  than 
to  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
lUvery  in  a  territory,  and  that  was  enough 


while  Congress  alone  was  the  power  to  bt 
guarded  against:  but  it  became  insufficient, and 
even  a  stumbling-block,  when  New  Mexico  and 
California  were  acquired,  and  where  no  Con- 
gress prohibition  was  necessary  because  their 
soil  was  already  free.    Here  the  dogma  of  '47 
became  an  impediment  to  the  territorial  exten- 
sion of  slavery ;  for,  in  denying  power  to  legis- 
late upon  the  subject,  the  denial  worked  both 
ways — both  against  the  admission  and  exclusion. 
It  was  on  seeing  this  consequence  as  resulting 
from  the  dogmas  of  1847,  that  Mr.  Benton  con- 
gratulated the  country  upon  the  approaching 
cessation  of  the  slavery  agitation — that  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  being  rejected  as  unnecessary, 
the  question  was  at  an  end,  as  the  friends  of 
slavery  extension  could  not  ask  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  to  can>  "t  into  a  territory.    The 
agitation  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  peace 
about  to  dawn  upon  the  land.    Delusive  calcu- 
lation !    A  new  dogma  was  invented  to  fit  the 
case — that  of  the  transmigration  of  the  constitu- 
tion— (the  slavery  part  of  it) — into  the  terri- 
tories, overriding  and  overruling  all  the  anti- 
slavery  laws  which  it  found  there,  and  plantmg 
the  institution  there  under  its  own  wing,  and 
maintaining  it  beyond  the  power  of  eradication 
either  by  Congress  or  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory.   Before  this  dogma  was  proclaimed  efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  constitution  extended  to 
these  territories  by  act  of  Congress:  failing  in 
those  attempts,  the  difficulty  was  leaped  over 
by  boldly  assuming  that  the  constitution  went 
of  itself— that  is  to  say,  the  slavery  part  of  it. 
In  this  exigency  Mr.  Calhoun  came  out  with 
his  new  and  supreme  dogma  of  the  transmigra- 
tory  function  of  the  constitution  in  the  ipso 
facto,  and  the  instantaneous  transportation  of 
itself  in  its  slavery  attributes,  into  all  acquu«d 
territories.     This  dogma  was  thus  broached  by 
its  author  in  his  speech  upon  the  Oregon  terri- 
torial bill : 

"  But  I  deny  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  can 
have  the  effect  attributed  to  them  {that  of  keep- 
ing slavery  out  of  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia). As  soon  as  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  is  ratified,  the  sovereignty  and  au- 
thority of  Mexico  in  the  territory  acquired 
by  it  become  extinct,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  ia  substituted  in  its  place,  carrying  with 
it  the  constitution,  with  its  overriding  control 
over  all  the  laws  and  vistitutiont  of  Mexico 
I  inconsistent  with  it,"  ^ 
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History  cannot  class  higher  than  as  a  vagary 
of  a  diseased  imagination  this  imp  vd  self-act- 
ing and  self-extension  of  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  does  nothing  of  itself— not  even  in 
the  States,  for  which  it  was  made.  Every  part 
of  it  requires  a  law  to  put  it  into  operation. 
No  part  of  it  can  reach  a  territory  unless  im- 
parted to  it  by  act  of  Congress.  Slavery,  as  a 
local  institution,  can  only  be  established  by  a 
local  legislative  authority.  It  cannot  transmi- 
grate— cannot  carry  along  with  it  the  law  which 
protects  it  .>-  and  if  it  could,  what  law  would  it 
carry  ?  The  code  of  the  State  from  which  the 
emigrant  went  7  Then  there  would  be  as  many 
slavery  codes  in  the  territory  as  States  furnish- 
ing emigrants,  and  these  codes  all  varying  more 
or  less ;  and  some  of  them  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  property — the  slave,  in  many  States, 
being  only  a  chattel  interest,  governed  by  the 
laws  applicable  to  chattels — in  others,  as  in 
Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  a  real-estate  interest, 
governed  by  the  laws  which  apply  to  landed  pro- 
perty. In  a  word,  this  dogma  of  the  self-exten- 
sion of  tho  slavery  part  of  the  constitution  to  a 
territory  is  impracticable  and  preposterous,  and 
as  novel  as  unfounded. 

It  was  in  this  same  debate,  on  'he  Oregon 
territorial  bill,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  showed  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  part  which  he  had  acted 
on  the  Missouri  compromises  question,  and  also 
forgotten  its  history,  and  first  deciured  that  he 
held  that  compromise  co  be  unconstitutional 
and  void.    Thus : 

"  After  an  arduous  strt  ggle  of  more  than  a 
year,  on  the  question  whether  Missouri  should 
come  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  restric- 
tions prohibiting  slavery,  a  compromise  line  was 
adopted  between  the  North  and  tho  South ;  but 
it  was  done  imder  circumstances  which  made  it 
nowise  obligatory  on  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it 
was  moved  by  one  of  her  distinguished  citizens 
(Mr.  Clay),  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  North 
against  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  South; 
and  was  thus  imposed  on  the  latter  by  superior 
numbers,  in  opposition  to  her  strenuous  etforts. 
The  South  has  never  given  her  sanction  to  it,  or 
assented  to  the  power  it  assorted.  She  was 
voted  down,  and  has  simply  acauiesocd  in  an 
arrangement  which  she  has  not  had  the  power 
to  reverse,  and  which  she  could  not  attempt  to 
do  without  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  tho  Union — to  which  she  has  ever  been  ad- 
verse." 

All  this  is  error,  and  was  immediately  shown 


to  be  so  by  Senator  Dix  of  New  York,  wh« 
produced  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  member, 
had  passed  upon  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  compromise,  and  given  their 
opinions  in  its  favor.  It  has  also  been  seen 
since  that,  as  late  as  1838,  Mr.  Calhoim  was  ia 
favor  of  that  compromise,  and  censured  Mn 
Randolph  for  being  against  it ;  and,  still  later, 
in  1845,  he  acted  his  part  in  re-enacting  that 
compromise,  and  re-establishing  its  line,  in  that 
part  of  it  which  had  been  abrogated  by  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  Texas,  and  which,  if  not  re- 
established, would  permit  slavery  in  Texas,  to 
spread  south  of  36°  30'.  Forgetting  his  own 
part  in  that  compromise,  Mr.  Calhoun  equally 
forgot  that  of  others.  He  says  Mr.  Clay  moved 
the  compromise — a  clear  mistake,  as  it  came 
down  to  tho  House  from  the  Senate,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  House  restrictive  bill.  He 
says  it  was  carried  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  North  against  the  almost  united  voice  of 
the  South— a  clear  mistake  again,  for  it  was 
carried  in  the  Senate  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
South,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  votes  from  the 
North;  and  in  the  House,  by  a  majority  of 
votes  from  each  section,  making  134  to  42.  He 
says  it  was  imposed  on  the  South :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  not  only  voted  for,  but  invoked 
and  implored  by  its  leading  men — by  all  in  the 
Senate,  headed  by  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Maryland; 
by  all  in  the  House,  headed  by  Mr.  Lowndes, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Randolph,  whom  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  since  authentically  declared  he 
blamed  at  the  time  for  his  opposition.  So  far 
from  being  imposed  on  the  South,  she  re-estab- 
lished it  when  she  found  it  down  at  the  re- 
covery of  Texas.  Every  member  of  Congress 
that  voted  for  the  legislative  admission  of  Texas 
in  1845,  voted  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
prostrate  Missouri  compromise  Une:  and  that 
vote  comprehended  the  South,  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn at  its  head — not  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
but  as  Secretary  of  State,  promoting  that  legis- 
lative admission  of  Texas,  and  seizing  upon  it  in 
preference  to  negbtiation,  to  effect  the  admis- 
sion. This  was  on  the  third  day  of  March, 
1845 ;  BO  that  up  to  that  day,  which  was  only 
two  years  before  the  invention  of  the  "no 
power  "  dogma,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  estopped  by  his 
own  act  from  denying  the  constitutionality  of 
tlie  Missouri  compromise :  and  in  that  estoppel 
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u  equally  included  every  member  of  Congress 
that  then  voted  for  that  admission.  He  says 
the  South  never  gave  her  sanction  to  it:  on  the 
contrary,  she  did  it  twice — at  its  enactment  in 
1820,  and  at  its  ro-catablishment  in  1845  He 
gays  she  was  voted  down :  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  voted  up,  and  that  twice,  and  by  good  help 
added  to  her  own  exertions — and  for  which  she 
was  duly  grateful  both  times.  All  this  the  jour- 
nals and  legislative  history  of  the  times  will 
prove,  and  which  any  person  may  see  that  will 
take  the.  trouble  to  look.  But  admit  all  these 
errors  of  fact,  Mr.  Calhoun  delivered  a  sound  and 
patriotic  sentiment  which  his  disciples  have  dis- 
regarded and  violated :  He  would  not  attempt 
to  reverse  the  Af'SSA.i».i  «>oiiiproiiiico,  because  it 
would  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union.  What  he  would  not  attempt,  they  have 
done :  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union 
are  not  only  disturbed,  but  destroyed. 

In  the  same  speech  the  dogma  of  squatter 
sovereignty  was  properly  repudiated  and 
scouted,  though  condemnation  was  erroneously 
derived  from  a  denial,  instead  of  an  assertion, 
of  the  power  of  Congress  over  it.  "  Of  all  the 
positions  ever  taken  on  the  subject,  he  declared 
this  of  squatter  sovereignty  to  be  the  most 
absurd : "  and,  going  on  to  trace  the  absurdity 
to  its  consequences,  he  said : 

"The  first  half-dozen  of  squatters  would  be- 
come the  sovereigns,  with  full  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  the  territories ;  and  the  con- 
quered people  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
would  become  the  sovereigns  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  they  become  territories  of  the  United 
States,  vested  with  the  full  right  of  excluding 
even  their  conquerors." 

Mr.  Calhoun  concluded  this  speech  on  the 
Oregon  bill,  in  which  he  promulgated  his  latest 
dogmas  on  slavery,  with  referring  the  future 
hypothetical  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  three 
phases  of  the  slavery  question:  1.  The  ordi- 
nance of  '87.  2.  The  compromise  of  1820.  3, 
The  Oregon  agitation  of  that  day,  1848.  These 
were  his  words : 

*'  Now,  let  me  say,  Senators,  if  our  Union  and 
system  of  government  are  doomed  to  perish, 
and  we  to  share  the  fate  of  so  many  great  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  before  us,  the  historian,  who, 
in  some  future  day,  may  record  the  events  tend- 
ing to  BO  calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his 
first  chapter  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  lauded 
IS  it  and  its  authors  have  been,  as  the  first  in 


that  series  which  led  to  it  His  next  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
the  next  to  the  present  agitation.  Whether 
there  will  be  another  beyond,  I  know  not.  It 
will  depend  on  what  we  may  do." 

These  the  three  causes :  The  ordinance  ol 
1787,  which  was  voted  for  by  every  slave  State 
then  m  existence :  The  compromise  of  1820,  sup- 
ported by  himself,  and  the  power  of  the  South: 
The  Oregon  agitation  of  1848,  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  architect— for  ho  was  the  founder  of 
the  opposition  to  freq^soil  in  Oregon.  But  the 
historian  will  have  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
causes  dissolved  the  Union :  and  that  historian 

may  have  to  relate  that  a  fourth  cause  did  It 

and  one  from  which  Mr.  Calhoun  recoiled,  "  be- 
cause  it  could  not  be  attempted  without  dis' 
turbing  the  peace  and  harmony  oftlie  Union." 


CHAPTEK  CLXXVI. 


C0URT-MA1{TIAL 


ON   T.IEUTENANT-COLONEL 
FREMONT. 


Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World, 
was  carried  home  in  chains,  from  the  theatre  of 
his  discoveries,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  his  glory: 
Fremont,  the  explorer  of  California  and  its  pre- 
server to  the  United  States,  was  brought  homo 
a  prisoner  to  be  tried  for  an  offence,  of  which 
the  penalty  was  death,  to  expiate  the  ofience  of 
having  entered  the  army  without  passing  through 
the  gate  of  the  Military  Academy. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Aus- 
tin A.  King,  Esq.,  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  long 
gallery  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  where  he  had  gone  to  see  a  son  depart  as 
a  volunteer  in  Qeucral  Kearney's  expedition  to 
New  Mexico,  heard  a  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  gallery  speaking  of  Fremont  in  a  way 
that  attracted  his  attention.  The  speaker  was 
in  the  uniform  of  a  United  States  ofBcer,  and 
his  remarks  were  highly  injurious  to  Fremont. 
He  inquired  the  name  of  the  speaker,  and  was 
told  it  was  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  tho  Topo- 
graphical corps ;  and  he  afterwards  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Washington  that  Fremont  was  to  have 
trouble  when  he  got  among  the  ofiScers  of  the 
regular  army :  and  trouble  he  did  have :  for  he 
had  committed  the  ofience  for  which,  in  the  eyes 
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of  many  of  these  ofBcers,  there  was  no  expia- 
tion except  in  ignominious  expulsion  from  the 
army.  He  had  not  only  entered  the  army  in- 
trusively, according  to  their  ideas,  that  is  to 
Bay,  without  passing  through  West  Point,  but  he 
had  done  worse :  he  had  become  distinguished. 
Instead  of  seeking  easy  service  about  towns  and 
villages,  he  had  gene  off  into  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science 
in  the  midst  of  perils  and  sufferings,  and  to  gain 
for  himself  a  name  which  became  known 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  brought  home 
to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  mutiny,  expanded 
into  many  specifications,  of  which  one  ^a  enough 
to  show  the  monstrosity  of  the  whole.  At 
^age  11  of  the  printed  record  of  the  trial, under 
the  head  of  "  Mutiny  "  stands  this  specification, 
numbered  6 : 

"  In  this,  that  he.  Lieutenant-colonel  John  C. 
Pr6mont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen. 
United  States  army,  did,  at  Ciudad  de  los  An- 
geles, on  the  second  of  March.  1847,  in  contempt 
of  the  lawful  authority  of  his*  superior  ofBcer, 
Brigadier-general  Kearney,  assume  to  bo  and 
act  as  governor  of  California,  in  executing  a 
deed  or  instrument  of  writing  in  the  following 
words,  to  wit :  '  In  consideration  of  Francis 
Temple  having  conveyed  to  the  United  States  a 
certain  island,  commonly  called.  White,  or  Bird 
Island,  aittuited  near  the  mouth  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  I,  John  C.  IVemont,  Goveitior  of 
California,  and  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  afore- 
said, hereby  oblige  myself  as  the  legal  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States,  and  my  successors 
in  office,  to  pay  the  said  Francis  Temple,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  ^5,000,  to  be  paid 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  receipt 
of  funds  from  the  United  States.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Territory  of  California 
to  be  affixed,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  the 
capitafof  California,  this  2d  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  IS-n.—John  C.  Fremont:" 

And  of  this  specification,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
rest,  two  dozen  in  number,  Fremont  was  duly 
found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  the  court.  Now 
this  case  of  mutiny  consisted  in  this :  That 
there  being  an  island  of  solid  rock,  of  some 
hundred  acres  extent,  in  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay,  formed  by  nature  to  command 
the  bay,  and  on  which  the  United  States  are 
now  constructing  forts  and  a  light-house  to  cost 
millions,  which  island  had  been  granted  to  a 
British  subject  and  was  about  to  be  sold  to  a 
French  subject.  Colonel  Fremont  bought  it  for 
the  United  States,  subject  to  their  ratifica- 
tion in  paying  the  purchase  money :  all  which 


appears  -apon  the  face  of  the  papers.  Upon  thia 
transaction  (as  upon  all  the  other  specifications) 
the  minority  of  the  court  found  the  accused 
guilty  of  "mutiny,"  the  appropriate  punishment 
for  which  is  death ;  but  the  sentence  was  mod- 
erated down  to  dismission  from  the  service. 
The  President  disapproved  the  absurd  findLigs 
(seven  of  them)  tmder  the  mutiny  charge,  but 
approved  the  finding  and  sentence  on  inferior 
charges ;  and  offered  a  pardon  to  Fr£mont: 
which  ho  scornfully  refused.  Since  then  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  possession  of  that  island  by 
military  force,  without  paying  any  thing  for  it ; 
Fremont  having  taken  the  purchase  on  his  own 
account  since  his  conviction  for  "  mutiny "  in 
having  purchased  it  for  the  government — a  con< 
viction  about  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been 
on  a  specification  for  witchcraft,  'heresy,  or 
"  flat  burglary."  And  now  annual  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  forts  and  the  light-house  upon 
it,  under  the  name  of  Alcatraz,  or  Los  Alca- 
trazes — that  is  to  say.  Pelican  Island ;  so  called 
from  being  the  resort  of  those  sea  birds. 

Justice  to  the  dead  requires  it  to  be  told  that 
these  charges,  so  preposterously  wicked,  were 
not  the  work  of  General  Kearney,  but  had  been 
altered  from  his.  At  page  64  of  the  printed 
record,  and  not  in  answer  to  any  question  on 
that  point,  but  simply  to  place  himself  right  be- 
fore the  court,  and  the  country.  General  Kear- 
ney swore  in  these  words,  and  signed  them: 
"  The  charges  upon  which  Colonel  Fremont  is 
now  arraigned,  are  not  my  charges.  I  prefer- 
red a  single  charge  against  Lieutenant-colonel 
fVemont.  These  charges,  upon  which  he  is 
now  arraigned,  have  been  changed  from 
mine."  The  change  was  from  one  charge  to  three, 
and  from  one  or  a  few  specifications  to  two  dozen 
— whereof  this  island  purcbx.sc  is  a  characteristic 
specimen.  No  person  has  ever  acknowledged  the 
authorship  of  the  change,  but  the  caption  to  the 
charges  (page  4  of  the  record)  declares  thera  to 
have  been  preferred  by  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment The  caption  runs  thus :  "  Charges 
against  Lieutenant-colonel  Fremont,  of  the 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen.  Unite  d  States 
army,  preferred  against  him  by  order  of  the 
War  Department,  on  information  of  Brigadier- 
general  Kearney."  The  War  Department,  at 
tliat  time,  was  William  L.  Marcy,  Esq.;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Senator  Benton,  chairman 
for  twenty  years  of  the  Senate's  committee  on 
Military  Afl'airs,  refused  to  remain  any  longer  at 
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the  head  of  that  committee,  because  he  would  of  this  meeting  with  Carson,  and  of  the  informa- 
not  hold  a  place  which  would  put  him  in  com-  j  tion  he  ^w,  that  California  was  conquered  by 
_=„.!        !*!.  xu.i  J       L       J.  Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  the  latter  governor 

of  it ;  and  the  journal  goes  on  to  show  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  mformation,  General  Kear- 
ney turned  back  the  body  of  his  command,  and 
went  on  with  an  escort  only  of  OLe  hundred 
dragoons.    Lieutenant  Emory's  journal  of  the 
same  date  opens  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
same  account  of  the  diflBculty  of  getting  some 
teams  from  the  Mexicans,  and  then  branches 
oflf  into  a  dissertation  upon  peonage,  and  winds 
up  "the  day  with  saying :  «'  Came  into  camp 
late,  and  found  Carson  with  an  expresf  from 
California,  bearing  intelligence  that  the  coun- 
try had  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  that 
the  American  flag  floated  in  every  part." 
This  is  a  la  lo  account,  not  telling  to  whom  the 
country  had  turrendered,  eschewing  all  mention 
of  Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  that  governorship 
which  afterwards  became  the  point  in  tlie  court- 
martial  trial.     The  next  day's  journal  opens 
with  Carson's  news,  equally  lame  at  the  same 
point,  and  redundant  in  telling  something  in 
New  Mexico,  under  date  of  Oct.  7th,  1846, 
which  took  place  the  next  year  in  old  Mexico, 
thus :  "  Yesterday^a  news  caused  some  changes 
in  our  camp :  one  hundred  dragoons,  officered, 
^c,  formed  the  party  for  California.    Major 
Sumner,  with  the  dragoons,  was  ordered  to 
retrace  his  steps."    Here  the  news  brought  by 
Carson  is  again  referred  to,  and  the  consequence 
of  receiving  it  is  stated ;  but  still  no  mention 
of  Fremont  and  Stockton,  and  that  governor- 
ship, the  question  of  which  became  the  whole 
point  in  the  next  year's  trial  for  mutiny.    But 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  his 
presence  is  more  than  balanced  by  a  foresight 
into  what  took  place  aftenvards  and  far  from 
lum — exhibited  thus  in  the  journal:   "Many 
friends  here  parted  that  were  never  to  meet 
again :  some  fell  in  California,  some  in  New 
Me.vico,  and  some  at  Cerro  Gordo."   Now,  no 
United  States  troops  fell  in  New  Mexico  until 
after  Lieutenant  Emory  left  there,  nor  in  Cali- 
fornia until  he  got  there,  nor  at  Cerro  Gordo 
until  April  of  the  next  year,  when  he  was  in 
California,  and  could  not  know  it  until  after  Fre- 
mont was  fixed  upon  to  be  arrested  for  that 
mutiny  of  which  the  governorship  was  the 
point.    It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  this  part 
of  the  journal  was  altered  nearly  a  year  after  it 


munication  with  that  department. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  was,  that  Fre- 
mont had  mutinied  because  Kearney  would  not 
appoint  him  governor  of  California;   and  the 
answer  to  that  was,  that  Commodore  Stockton, 
acting  under  full  authority  irom  the  President, 
had  already  appointed  him  to  that  place  before 
Kearney  left  Santa  F6  for  New  Mexico :  and 
the  proof  was  ample,  clear,  and  pointed  to  that 
effect :  but  more  has  since  been  found,  and  of  a 
kind  to  be  noticed  by  a  court  of  West  Point 
ofBcors,  as  it  comes  from  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution.   It  so  happens  that  two  of  General 
Kearney's  officers  (Captain  Johnston,  of  the 
First  Dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  the 
Topographical  corps),  both  kept  journals  of  the 
expedition,  which  have  since  been  published, 
and  that  both  these  journals  contain  the  same 
proof— one  by  a  plain  and  natural  statement — 
the  other  by  an  unnatural  suppression  which 
betrays  the  same  knowledge.    The  journal  of 
Captain  Johnston,  of  the  first  dragoons,  under 
the  date  of  October  6th,  1846,  contains  this 
entry: 

"  Marched  at  9,  after  having  great  trouble  in 
getting  some  ox  carts  from  the  Mexicans :  after 
marching  about  three  miles  we  met  Kit  Carson, 
direct  on  express  from  California,  with  a  mail 
of  public  letters  for  Washington.    He  informs 
us  that  Colonel  Fremont  is  probably  civil  and 
military  governor  of  California,  and  that  about 
forty  days  since.  Commodore  Stockton  with  the 
naval  forces,  and  Colonel  Fremont,  acting  in 
concert,  commenced  to  revolutionize  that  coun- 
try, and  place  it  under  the  American  flag :  that 
in  about  ten  days  this  was  done,  and  Carson 
havmg  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  was 
despatched  across  the  country  by  the  Gila,  with 
a  party  to  carry  the  mail.    The  general  told 
him  that  he*  had  just  passed  over  the  country 
which  we  were  to  traverse,  and  he  wanted  him 
to  go  back  with  him  as  a  guide :  he  replied  that 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  go  to  Washington, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  not  fulfilling  his 
promise.    The  general  told  him  ho  would  re- 
lieve him  of  aU  responsibility,  and  place  the 
mail  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  person  to  carry  it 
on.    He  finally  consented,  and  turned  his  face 
towards  the  West  again,  just  as  ho  was  on  the 
eve  of  entering  the  settlements,  after  his  arduous 
trip,  and  when  he  had  set  his  hopes  on  seeing 
his  family.    It  requires  a  brave  man  to  give  up 
his  private  feelings  thus  for  the  public  good ;  but 
Carson  is  one :  such  honor  to  his  name  for  it." 

This  is  a  natural  and  straightforward  account 
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purports  to  hafe  been  written,  and  after  the 
arrest  of  Frdmont  had  been  resolred  upon ;  and 
so,  while  absolutely  preying  an  alteration  of 
the  journal,  explains  the  omission  of  all  mention 
of  idl  reference  to  the  governorship,  the  ignor- 
ing of  which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  charge  of  mutiny. — Long  after- 
wards, and  without  knowing  a  word  of  what 
Captain  Jolinstou  had  written,  or  Lieutenant 
Emory  had  suppressed,  Carson  gave  his  own 
statement  of  that  meeting  with  General  Kear- 
ney, the  identity  of  which  with  the  statement 
of  Captain  Johnston,  is  the  identity  of  tnith 
with  itself.    Thus: 

"  I  met  General  Kearney,  with  his  troops,  on 

the  6th  of  October,  about  miles  below 

Santa  F6.  I  had  heard  of  their  coming,  and 
when  I  met  them,  the  first  thing  I  told  them 
was  that  they  were  '  too  late ' — that  California 
was  conquered,  and  the  United  States  flag  raised 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  General  Kear- 
ney said  he  would  go  on,  and  said  something 
about  going  to  establish  a  civil  government.  I 
told  him  a  civil  •rovemment  was  already  estab- 
lished, and  Colonel  Frdmont  appointed  governor, 
to  commence  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  the 
north,  some  time  in  that  very  month  (October). 
General  Kearney  said  that  made  no  difference — 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
he  would  make  him  governor  himself.  He  be- 
gan from  the  first  to  insist  on  my  turning  back 
to  guide  him  into  California.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  turn  back — that  I  had  pledged  myself  to 
Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel  Frfemont  to 
take  their  despatches  through  to  Washington 
City,  and  to  return  with  despatches  as  far  as 
New  Mexico,  where  my  family  lived,  and  to 
carry  them  all  the  way  back  if  I  did  not  find 
some  one  at  Santa  F6  that  I  could  trust  as  well 
as  I  could  myself— that  I  had  promised  them  I 
would  reach  Washington  in  sixty  days,  and  that 
they  should  have  return  despatches  from  the 
government  in  120  days.  I  had  performed  so 
much  of  the  jour:iey  in  the  appointed  time,  and 
in  doing  so  had  already  worn  out  and  killed 
thirty-four  mules — that  Stockton  and  Frt'mont 
had  given  me  letters  of  credit  to  persons  on  the 
way  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  animals  I  needed, 
and  all  the  supplies  to  make  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  back  in  120  days ;  aud  that  I  was 
pledged  to  them,  and  could  not  disappoint  them ; 
and  besides,  that  I  was  under  more  obligations 
to  Colonel  Fremont  than  to  any  other  man 
alive.  General  Kearney  would  not  hear  of  any 
such  thing  as  my  going  on.  He  told  me  he 
was  a  friend  to  Colonel  Fremont  and  Colonel 
Benton,  and  all  the  family,  and  would  send  on 
the  despatches  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had 
been  with  Colonel  Fremont  in  his  exploring 
party,  and  was  a  good  friend  to  him,  and  would 


take  the  despatches  through,  and  bring  back 
despatches  as  quick  as  I  could.  When  ho  could 
not  persuade  me  to  turn  back,  he  then  told  mo 
that  he  had  a  right  to  make  me  go  with  him, 
and  insisted  on  his  right ;  and  I  did  not  con- 
sent to  turn  back  till  ho  had  made  me  believe 
that  he  had  a  right  to  order  me ;  and  then,  as 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  going  on  with  the  despatches 
and  General  Kearney  seemed  to  be  such  a  good 
friend  of  the  colonel's,  I  let  him  take  me  back ; 
and  I  guided  him  through,  but  went  with  great 
hesitation,  and  had  prepared  every  thing  to  es- 
cape the  night  before  they  started,  and  mad« 
known  my  intention  to  Maxwell,  who  urged  me 
not  to  do  so.  More  than  twenty  times  on  the 
road,  General  Kearney  told  me  about  his  being 
a  friend  of  Colonel  Benton  and  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, and  all  their  family,  and  that  he  intended 
to  make  Colonel  Frdmont  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  all  this  of  his  own  accord,  as  we 
were  travelling  along,  or  in  camp,  and  without 
my  saying  a  word  to  him  about  it.  I  say,  more 
than  twenty  times,  for  I  cannot  remember  how 
many  times,  it  was  such  a  common  thing  for 
him  to  talk  about  it." 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Carson,  made 
to  Senator  Benton ;  and  who,  although  rejected 
for  a  lieutenancy  in  the  United  States  army  be- 
cause he  did  not  enter  it  through  the  gate  of  the 
military  academy,  is  a  man  whose  word  m\\ 
stand  wherever  he  is  known,  and  who  is  at  the 
head,  as  a  guide,  of  the  principal  military  suc- 
cesses in  New  Me  o.  But  why  bftck  hia 
word  ?  The  very  despatches  he  was  carrying 
conveyed  to  the  government  the  same  informa- 
tion that  he  gave  to  General  Kearney,  to  wit, 
that  California  was  conquered  and  Fremont  to 
be  governor.  That  information  was  communi- 
cated to  Congress  by  the  President,  and  also 
sworn  to  by  Commodore  Stockton  before  the 
court-martial :  but  without  any  cfiTect  upon  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

Colonel  Frgmont  was  found  guiky  of  all  the 
charges,  aud  all  the  speciflcations ;  and  in  the 
secrecy  wliich  hides  the  proceedings  of , courts- 
martial,  it  cannot  be  told  how,  or  whether  the 
members  divided  in  their  opinions;  but  circum- 
stances always  leak  out  to  authorize  the  forma- 
tion of  an  opinion,  and  according  to  these  leak- 
ings,  on  this  occasion  four  members  of  the  court 
were  against  the  conviction  :  to  wit,  Brig^adier- 
gencral  Brooke,  President ;  Lieutonant-colond 
Hunt;  Lieutenant-colonel  Taylor,  brother  of 
the  afterwards  President ;  and  JMiijor  Baker,  of 
the  Ordnance.  The  proceedings  required  to  be 
approved,  or  disapproved,  by  the  Presiljnt: 
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and  he,  although  no  military  man,  was  a  rational 
man,  and  common  reason  told  him  there  was  no 
mutiny  in  the  case.  He  therefore  disapproTed 
that  finding,  and  approved  the  rest,  saying: 

"Upon  an  inspection  of  the  record,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  facts  proved  in  this  case  con- 
stitute the  military  crime  of  'mutiny.'  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  second  and  third  charges  are 
sustained  by  the  proof,  and  that  the  conviction 
upon  these  charges  warrants  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  there- 
fore approved  s  but  in  consideration  of  the  pe- 
ooliar  circumstances  of  the  case — of  the  previous 
meritorious  and  valuable  services  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Fremont,  and  of  tho  foregoing  recom- 
mendation of  a  majority  of  tho  court,  to  tho 
clemency  of  the  President,  the  sentence  of  dis- 
missal from,  the  service  is  remitted.  Lieutenant- 
col.  Fremont  will  accordingly  be  released  from 
arrest,  will  resume  his  sword,  and  report  for 
duty."    (Dated,  February  17, 1848.) 

Upon  the  instant  of  receiving  this  order, 

Fremont  addressed  to  the  adjutant-general  this 

note: 

"I  have  this  moment  received  the  general 
order.  No.  7  (dated  the  17th  instant),  making 
known  to  me  the  final  proceedings  of  the  gen- 
eral court-martial  before  which  I  have  been 
t.'ied;  and  hereby  send  in  my  resignation  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  tho  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  doing  this  I  take  the  occasion  to 
giiy,  that  my  reason  for  resigning  is,  that  I  do 
not  feel  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to 
deserve  the  finding  of  the  court;  and,  this 
being  the  case,  I  cannot,  by  accepting  the 
clemency  of  the  President,  admit  the  justice  of 
the  decision  against  me." 

General  Kearney  had  two  misfortunes  in  this 
court-martial  affair :  he  had  to  appear  as  prose- 
cutor of  charges  which  ho  swore  before  the 
court  wcru  not  his :  and  he  had  been  attended 
by  West  Point  officers  envious  and  jealous  of 
Fremont,  and  the  clandeetino  sources  of  poison- 
ous publications  (gainst  him,  which  inflamed 
animosities,  and  left  the  heats  which  they  en- 
gendered to  settle  upon  the  head  of  General 
Kearney.  Major  Cook'  nd  Lieutenant  Emory 
wci-e  the  chief  springs  ot  these  publications,  and 
as  such  were  questioned  before  tho  court,  but 
shielded  from  open  detection  by  the  secret  de- 
cisions of  the  majority  of  tho  members. 

The  secret  proceedings  of  courts-martial  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 
Such  proceedings  should  be  a^  open  and  public 
as  any  other,  and  all  parties  left  to  the  respon- 
^ibility  which  publicity  involves. 


CHAPTER    CLXXVII. 

FREMONT'S  FOtTETH  EXPEDITION,  AND  GREAT 
DISASTER  IN  THE  SNOWS  AT  THE  HEAD  OP 
THE  KIO  GRANDE  DEL  NORTE:  SUBSEQUENT 
DISCOVERY  OP  THE  PASS  HE  SOUGHT. 

No  sooner  freed  from  the  army,  than  Frdmont 
set  out  upon  a  fourth  expedition  to  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent,  now  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  be  conducted  during  the  winter, 
and  upon  a  new  line  of  exploration.    His  Views 
were  practical  as  well  as  scientific,  and  tendmg 
to  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  the  enlargement   of  geographical 
knowledge.  He  took  the  vrinter  for  his  time,  as 
that  was  the  season  in  which  to  see  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  route ;  and  the  head  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  for  his  Ime,  as  it  was  the  line 
of  the  centre,  and  one  not  yet  explored,  and  al- 
ways embraced  in  his  plan  of  discovery.    The 
mountain  men  had  informed  him  that  there  was 
a  good  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Del  Norte.    Be- 
sides other  dangers  and  hardships,  he  had  the 
war  ground  of  the  Utahs,  Apaches,  Navahoes, 
and  other  formidable  tribes  to  pass  through, 
then  all  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  United 
States,  and  ready  to  prey  upon  any  party  of 
whites;   but  33  of  his  old  companions,  120 
picked  mules,  fine  rifles— experience,  vigilance 
and  courage — were  his  reliance ;  and  a  trusted 
security  against  all  evil .  Arrived  at  the  Pucbloa 
on  the  Upper  Arkansas,  the  last  of  November, 
at  the  base  of  the  first  sierra  to  be  crossed, 
luminous  with  snow  and  stem  in  their  dominat- 
ing look,  he  dismounted  his  whole  company, 
took  to  their  feet,  and  wading  waist-deep  in  the 
vast  unbroken  snow  field,  arrived  on  the  other 
side  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  San  Luis ;  but  still 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
which  divided  the  waters  which  ran  cast  and 
west  to  tho  rising  and  the  setting  sun.     At  the 
head  of  that  valley  was  the  pass,  described  to 
him  by  the  old  hunters.    With  his  glasses  he 
could  see  the  depression  in  the  mountain  which 
marked  its  place.    He  had  taken  a  local  guide 
from  the  Pueblo  San  Carlos  to  lead  him  to  that 
pass.    But  this  precaution  for  safety  was  the 
passport  to  disaster.    He  was  behind,  with  his 
faithful  draughtsman,  Preuss,  when  he  saw  his 
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guide  leading  off  the  company  towards  a 
mass  of  mountains  to  the  toil :  he  rode  np  and 
stopped  them,  remonstrated  with  the  guide  for 
two  hours ;  and  then  yielded  to  his  positive  as- 
sertion that  the  pass  was  there.  The  company 
entered  a  tortuous  gorge,  following  a  vaUey 
through  which  ran  a  head  stream  of  the  great 
rirer  Del  Norte.  Finally  they  came  to  where 
the  ascent  was  to  begin,  and  the  summit  range 
crossed.  The  snow  was  deep,  the  cold  intense, 
the  acclivity  steep,  and  the  huge  rocks  project- 
ing. The  ascent  was  commenced  in  the  morn- 
ing, struggled  with  during  the  day,  an  elevation 
reached  at  which  vegetation  (wood)  ceased,  and 
the  summit  in  view,  when,  buried  in  snow,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  freezing  with  cold,  and  in- 
capable of  further  exertion,  the  order  was  given 
to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  vegetation  where 
wood  would  afford  Are  and  shelter  for  the 
night.  With  great  care  the  animals  were  saved 
from  freezing,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  the 
camp,  after  a  daybreak  breakfast,  were  in  mo- 
tion for  the  ascent.  Precautions  had  been  taken 
to  make  it  more  practicable.  Mauls,  prepared 
during  the  night,  were  carried  by  the  foremost 
division  to  beat  down  a  road  in  the  snow.  Men 
went  forward  by  relieves.  Mules  and  baggage 
followed  in  long  single  file  in  the  track  made  in 
the  snow.  The  mountain  was  scaled:  the 
region  of  perpetual  congelation  was  entered.  It 
was  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  a  place  where 
the  summer  solstice  brought  no  life  to  vegeta- 
tion— no  tliaw  tp  congelation.  The  summit  of 
the  sierra  was  bare  of  every  thing  but  snow,  ice 
and  rocks.  It  was  no  place  to  halt.  Pushing 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  reach  the 
wood  three  miles  distant,  a  new  and  awful  dan- 
ger presented  itself:  a  snow  storm  raging,  the 
freezing  winds  beating  upon  the  exposed  cara- 
van, the  snow  become  too  deep  for  the  mules  to 
move  in,  and  the  cold  beyond  vue  endurance  of 
animal  life.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty 
mules,  huddling  together  from  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  from  each  other's  I.oat  and 
shelter,  froze  stiff  as  they  stood,  and  fell  .x. 
like  blocks,  to  become  hillocks  of  snow.  Leav- 
ing all  behind,  and  the  men's  lives  only  to  bo 
saved,  the  discomfited  and  freezing  party 
scrambled  back,  recrossing  the  smnmit,  and 
finding  under  the  lee  of  the  mountain  some 
shelter  from  the  driving  storm,  and  in  the 


wood  that  was  reached  the  means  of  making 
fires. 

The  men's  lives  were  now  saved  but  desti- 
tute of  every  thing,  only  a  remnant  of  provi- 
sions, and  not  even  the  resource  of  tlio  dead 
mules  which  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
summit ;  and  the  distance  computed  ut  Ilii  days 
of  their  travel  to  t'le  nearest  New  Jlcxicon  set- 
tlement.   The  guide,  and  three,  picked  men, 
were  despatched  thither  for  some  sujiplics,  and 
twenty  days  fixed  for  their  return.  When  tlicy 
had  been  gone  sixteen  days,  Fremont,  prevod 
upon  by  anxiety  and  misgiving,  set  off  after 
them,  on  foot,  snow  to  the  waist,  blankets  and 
some  morsels  of  food  on  the  back:  the  brave 
Godey,  his  draughtsman  Preuss,  and  a  faithful 
servant,  his  only  company.    When  out  six  days 
he  came  upon  the  camp  of  his  guide,  stationary 
and  apparently  without  plan  or  object,  and  the 
men  haggard,  wild  and  emaciated.    Not  seeing 
King,  the  principal  one  of  the  company,  and  on 
whom  he  relied,  he  asked  for  him.    They  pointed 
to  an  older  camp,  a  little  way  off.  Going  there  he 
found  the  man  dead,  and  partly  devoured.     He 
had  died  of  exhaustion,  of  fatigue,  and  his  com- 
rades fed  upon  him.    Gathering  up  these  three 
su)  vivors,  Fremont  resumed  his  journey,  and 
had  not  gono  far  before  he  fell  on  signs  of  In- 
dians— two  lodges,  implying  15  or  20  men,  and 
some  40  or  50  horses — all  recently  passed  along. 
At  another  time  this  would  have  been  an  alarm, 
one  of  his  fears  being  that  of  falling  in  with  a 
war  party.    Ho  knew  not  what  Indians  they 
were,  but  all  were  hostile  in  that  quarter,  and 
evasion  the  only  security  against  them.    To 
avoid  their  course  was  his  obvious  resource :  on 
the  contrt^;  y,  he  followed  it !  for  such  was  the 
desperation  of  his  situation  that  even  a  change 
of  danger  had  an  attraction.    Pursuing  tlie  trail 
down  the  Del  Norte,  then  frozen  solid  over,  and 
near  the  place  where  Pike  encamped  in  the  win- 
ter of  1807-'8,  they  saw  an  Indian  behind  his 
party,  stopped  to  get  water  from  an  air  hole.  He 
was  cautiously  approached,  circumvented,  and 
taken.  Fremont  told  his  name :  the  young  man, 
for  ho  was  quite  young,  started,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  the  Fr6mont  that  had  exchanged  presents 
with  the  chief  of  the  Utahs  at  Las  Vegas  de 
Santa  Clara  three  years  before  ?    He  was  an- 
swered, yes.    Then,  said  the  young  man,  we  are 
friends :  that  chief  was  my  father,  andl  remom- 
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ber you.  The  incident  wu  romantic,  but  it 
did  not  stop  there.  Though  on  a  war  inroad 
upon  the  frontiers  of  New  Moxioo,  the  young 
chief  became  his  guide,  let  him  have  four  hones, 
conducted  him  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  set- 
tlements, and  then  took  bis  leave,  to  resume  his 
scheme  of  depredation  upon  the  frontier. 

Fremont's  party  reached  Taos,  was  sheltered 
in  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Carson — obtained 
the  supplies  needed — sent  them  back  by  the 
brave  Qodey,  who  was  in  time  to  save  two- 
thirds  of  the  party,  finding  the  other  third  dead 
along  the  road,  scattered  at  intervals  as  each  had 
sunk  exhausted  and  frozen,  or  half  burnt  in  the 
fire  which  had  been  kindled  for  them  to  du)  by. 
The  survivors  wer>.  brought  in  by  Godey,  some 
crippled  with  frozen  feet.    Fremont  found  him- 
self in  a  situation  which  trius  the   oul — which 
makes  the  issue  betwc;  i  despair   nd  heroism    • 
end  leaves  no  altem^re  but  to  sink  under  f    >, 
or  to  rise  above  it.    Hs  whole  outfit  was  r;o.  e . 
his  valiant  mountain  men  were  one-third  dead, 
many  crippled:    ho  was  penr/'^^ss.  and  in  a 
strange  place.    He  resolved  t ,  go  forward — 
nulla  vestigia  retrorsum :  to  i  ise  auother  out- 
fit, and  turn  the  mountiuns  by  the  Qila.    In  a 
ibw  days  it  was  all  done — men,  horses,  arms, 
provisions — all  acquired;  and  the  expedition  re- 
sumed.   But  it  was  no  longei  the  tried  band  of 
mountain  men  on  whoso  vigilance,  skill  and 
courage  ho   could   rely  to  make   their   way 
through  hostile  tribes.    They  were  new  men, 
and  to  avoid  danger,  not  to  overcome  it,  was 
his  resource.     The  Navahoes  aud  Apaches  had 
to  be  passed,  and  eluded — a  thing  difiicult  to  be 
done,  as  his  party  of  thirty  men  and  double  as 
many  horses  would  make  a  trail,  easy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  sno>-,  though  not  deep.    He  took 
an  unfrequented  <:  jurse,  and  relied  upon  the 
secrecy  and  celerity  of  his  movements.    The 
fourth  night    on   the   dangerous    ground  the 
horses,  pic':,  ted  without  the  camp,  gave  signs 
of  alarm :  they  were  brought  within  the  square 
ofiireSg&nd  the  men  put  on  the  alert.    Day- 
break came  without  visible  danger.     The  camp 
moved  oflf:  a  man  lagged  a  little  behind,  con- 
trary to  injunctions :  the  crack  of  some  rifles 
Bent  him  rmning  up.    It  was  then  clear  that 
they  were  discovered,  and  a  party  hovering 
round  them.    Two  Indians  were  seen  ahead : 
they  might  be  a  decoy,  or  a  watch,  to  keep  the 
Dirty  in  view  until  the  neighboring  warriors 
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could  come  in.    Evasion  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble :  fighting  was  out  cf  the  question,  for  the 
whole  hostiln  country  was  ahead,  and  narrow 
defiles  to  be  passed  in  the  mounUins.    All  de- 
pended upon  the  address  of  the  commander. 
Relying  upon  his  ascendant  over  the  savage 
mind,  Frdmont  took  his  interpreter,  and  went 
to  the  two  Indians.    Godey  said  ho  should  not 
go  alone,  and  followed.    Approaching  them,  a 
deep  ravine  was  seen  between.    Tlie  Indians 
beckoned  him  to  go  round  by  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  evidently  to  place  that  obstacle  between 
him  and  his  men.  Symptoms  of  fear  or  distrust 
would  mar  his  scheme:    so  ho  went  boldly 
round,  accosted  them  confidently,  and  told  his 
name.    They  had  never  heard  it.    He  told  them 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed,  not  to  know  their 
best  fnend ;  inquired  for  their  tribe,  which  he 
wishid  to  see:  and  took  the  whole  air  of  con- 
fidence and  friendship.    He  saw  they  were  stag- 
gered.   He  then  invited  them  to  go  to  his  camp 
where  the  men  had  halted,  and  take  breakfast 
with  M!  J.     They  said  that  might  be  dangerous 
—that  they  had  shot  at  one  of  his  men  that 
morning,  and  might  have  killed  him,  and  no'n: 
be  punished  for  it.    He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
their  hurting  his  men,  charmed  them  into  the 
camp,  where  they  at-^,  and  smoked,  and  told 
their  secret,  and  became  messengers  to  lead 
their  tribe  in  one  direction,  while  Frfimont  and 
his  men  escaped  by  another ;  and  tho  whole  ex- 
pedition went  through  without  loss,  and  with- 
out molestation.    A  subsequent  winter  expedi- 
tion completed  the  design  of  this  one,  so  dis- 
astrously frustrated  by  the  mistake  of  a  guide. 
Fremont  went  out  again  upon  his  own  expense 
— ^went  to  the  spot  where  the  guide  had  gone 
astray— followed  the  course  described  by  the 
moimtain  men — and  found  safe  and  easy  passes 
all  the  way  to  California,  through  a  good  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  straight  line  of  38  and  39  de- 
grees.   It  is  the  route  for  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  the  structure  of  tho  country 
invites,  and  every  national  consideration  de- 
mands. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXVIII. 

PEESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Party  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  had  now  become  an  institu- 
tion, and  a  power  in  the  government ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  party  was  concerned,  the  nomination 
was  the  election.  No  experience  of  the  evils  of 
this  new  power  had  yet  checked  its  sway,  and 
all  parties  (for  three  of  them  now  appeared  in 
the  political  field)  went  into  that  mode  of  de- 
termining the  election  for  themselves.  The 
democratic  convention  met,  as  heretofore,  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  nu- 
merously attended  by  members  of  Congress, 
and  persons  holding  office  under  the  federal 
government,  who  would  bo  excluded  by  the 
constitution  from  the  place  of  electors,  but  who 
became  more  than  electors,  having  virtually  su- 
premo power  over  the  selection  of  the  President, 
as  well  as  his  election,  so  far  as  the  party  was 
concerned.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted, 
and  that  put  the  nomination  in  the  hands  of 
the  minority,  and  of  the  trained  intriguers. 
Every  State  was  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  whole 
number  of  its  electoral  votes,  althouph  it  was 
well  known,  now  as  heretofore,  that  there  were 
many  of  them  which  could  not  give  a  democratic 
electoral  vote  at  the  election.  The  State  of  New 
York  was  excluded  from  voting.  Two  sets  of 
delegates  appeared  from  that  Stdte,  each  claim- 
ing to  rcpreccnt  the  true  democracy :  the  con- 
vention settled  the  question  by  excluding  both 
<  ets  :  and  in  that  exclusion  all  the  States  which 
were  confessedly  unable  to  give  a  democratic 
vote,  were  allowed  to  vote ;  and  most  of  them 
voted  for  the  exclusion.  Massachusetts,  which 
had  never  given  a  democratic  vote,  now  gave 
twelve  votes ;  and  they  were  for  the  exclusion 
of  New  York,  which  had  voted  democratically 
since  the  time  of  Mr,  Jefferson ;  and  whose  vote 
often  decided  the  fate  of  the  election.  The  vote 
for  the  exclusion  was  157  to  95 ;  and  in  this 
collateral  vote,  as  well  as  in  the  Uiuin  one,  the 
delegates  generally  voted  according  to  their  own 
will,  without  any  regard  to  the  peoj)le ;  and  that 
wilL  with  the  most  active  and  managing,  was 
limply  to  produce  a  nomination  which  would 


be  most  fkvorable  to  themselves  in  the  presi 
dential  distribution  of  ofSces.    After  four  days 
work  a  nomination  was  produced.    Mr.  Lewii 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  for  President :  General  Wm. 
0.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President.  The 
construction  of  the  platform,  or  party  political 
creed  for  the  campaign,  was  next  entered  upon, 
and  one  was  produced,  interminably  long,  and 
long  since  forgotten.    The  value  of  all  such 
const'iictions  may  be  seen  in  comparing  what 
was  then  adopted,  or  rejected  as  political  test, 
with  what  has  since  been  equally  rejected  or 
adopted  for  the  same  purpose.    For  example: 
the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty,  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves 
was  then  repudiated,  and  by  a  vote  virtually 
unanimous :  it  is  since  adopted  by  a  vote  equally 
unanimous.    Mr.  Yancy,  of  Alabama,  submitted 
tliis  resolution,  as  an  ar^e  of  democratic  faith 
to  be  inserted  in  the  crear;  to  wit :  "  Tliut  the 
doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  rights  of 
property  of  any  portion  of  this  confederotion,be 
it  in  the  Slates  or  in  the  Territories,  by  any  other 
than  the  parties  interested  in  them,  is  the  true 
republican  doctrine  recognized  by  this  body." 
This  article  of  faith  was  rejected ;  24G  against 
3G :  so  that,  up  to  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year 
1848,  squatter  sovereignty,  or  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  for  themselves,  was  rejected  and 
ignored  by  the  democratic  party. 

The  whig  nominating  convention  met  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  selected 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Millard  Fillmore, 
Esq.,  for  their  candidates.  On  their  first  bal- 
loting, the  finally  successful  candidates  lacked 
much  of  having  the  rnquisito  number  of  votes, 
thero  being  22  for  Mr.  Webster,  43  for  General 
Scctt,  97  for  Jlr.  Clay,  and  111  for  General  Tay- 
lor. Eventually  General  Taylor  icceivcd  the 
requisite  majority,  171 — making  his  gains  from 
the  frienls  of  Mr.  Clay,  whose  vote  was  reduced 
to  32.  The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  wns 
avowedly  made  on  the  calculation  of  availa- 
bility— setting  aside  both  Jlr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Webster,  in  favor  of  the  military  popularity  of 
Buena  Vista,  Monterey,  Palo  Alto,  and  Kesaca 
de  la  Palma.  In  one  V(if\  ect  the  whig  conven- 
tion was  more  democratic  than  that  of  the  de- 
mocracy :  it  acted  on  the  principle  of  the  ma' 
jority  to  govern. 
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Bnt  there  was  a  third  convention,  growing  out 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Van  Buren  democratic 
delegates  at  the   Baltimore   democratic   con- 
vention— for  the  exclusion,  though  ostensibly 
against  both,  was  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  them — 
which  met  first  at  Utica,  and  afterwards  at 
Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Van  Buren  for  President,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  (son  of  the  late  John 
Quincy  Adams),  for  Vice-President.    This  con- 
vention also  erected  its  platform,  its  distinctive 
feature  being  an  opposition  to  slave  institutions, 
and  a  desire  to  abolish,  or  restrain  slavery  wher- 
ever it  constitutionally  could  l>e  done.    Three 
principles  were  laid  down :  First,  That  it  was  the 
duty  of  tho  federal  government  to  abolish  sla- 
very wherever  it  could  constitutionally  be  done. 
Second,  That  the  States  within  which  slavery 
existed  had  the  sole  right  to  interfere  with  it. 
Thirdly,  That  Congress  alone  can  prevent  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  territories.    By  the 
first  of  these  principles  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  by  the  second,  to  let  it  alone  in  the 
States ;  by  the  third,  to  restrain  and  prevent  it 
in  the  territories  then  free ;    the  dogma  of 
squatter  sovereignty  being  abjured  by  this  lat- 
ter principle.    The  watchwords  of  the  party,  to 
be  inscribed  on  their  banner,  were :  *'  FVee 
toil "— "  Free  speech  "— "  Free  labor  "— "  Free 
^gn  » — from  wjiich  they  incurred  the  appella- 
tion of  Free-soilers.    It  was  an  organization 
entirely  to  be  regretted.    Its  aspect  was  sec- 
tional— its  foundation'  a  single  idea — and  its 
tendency,  to  merge    political  principles  in  a 
slavery  contention.    The  Baltimore  democratic 
convention  had  been  dominated  by  the  slavery 
question,  but  on  the  other  side  of  that  question, 
and  not  openly  and  professedly :  but  here  was 
an  organization  resting  prominently  on  tjio  sla- 
very basis.    And  deeming  all  such  organization, 
no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  question,  as 
fraught  with  evil  to  the  Union,  this  writer,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  some  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates, went  to  New  York,  to  interpose  his 
friendly  offices  to  get  tho  Free-soil  organization 
abandoned.    The  visit  was  bctu-een  tho  two 
conventions,  and  before  tho  nominations  and 
proceedings  had  become  final :  but  in  vain. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  accepted  tho  nomination,  and  in 
10  doing,  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  political  conduct  in  relation 


to  slavery,  and  especially  in  what  relates  to  its 
existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  deemec 
this  acceptance  imfortunate  to  a  degree  iar  be- 
yond its  influence  upon  persons  or  parties.    It 
went  to  impair  confidence  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  to  narrow  down  the  basis 
of  party  organization  to  a  single  idea;  and  that 
idea  not  known  to  our  ancestors  as  on  element 
in  political  organizations.    The  Free-soil  plea 
was,  that  the  Baltimore  democratic  convention 
had  done  the  same ;  but  the  answer  to  that  was, 
that  it  was  a  general  convention  IVom  all  the 
States,  and  did  not  make  its  slavery  principles 
the  open  test  of  the  election,  while  this  was  a 
segment  of  the  party,  and  openly  rested  on  that 
ground.    Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  was  much 
opposed  to  his  own  nomination.    In  his  letter 
to  the  Buffalo  convention  he  said :  "  You  all 
know,  from  my  letter  to  the  Utica  convention, 
and  the  confidence  you  repose  in  my  sincerity, 
how  greatly  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  in 
relation  to  myself,  were  opposed  to  my  earnest 
wishesJ'    Yet  he  accepted  a  nomination  made 
against  his  earnest  wishes ;  and  although  an- 
other would  have  been  nominated  if  he  had  re- 
fused, yet  no  other  nomination  could  have  given 
such  emphasis  to  the  character  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  done  as  much  harm.    Senator  Henry 
Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  had  first  been  proposed 
for  Vice-President;  but,  although  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  he  could  not  concur  in 
tho  Buffalo  platform ;  and  declined  the  nomina- 
tion.  Of  the  three  parties,  the  whig  party,  so  far 
as  slavery  was  concerned,  acted  most  nationally ; 
they  ignored  the  subject,  and  made  their  nomi- 
nation on  the  platform  of  the  constitution,  the 
country,  and  the  character  of  their  candidate. 

Tho  issue  of  the  election  did  not  disappoint 
public  expectation.  Tho  State  of  New  York 
could  not  be  spared  by  the  democratic  candidate, 
and  it  was  quite  sure  that  the  division  of  the 
party  there  would  deprive  Mr.  Cass  of  the  vote 
of  that  State.  It  did  so :  and  these  36  votes, 
making  a  difference  of  72,  decided  the  election. 
The  vote  was  163  against  127,  being  the  same 
for  tho  vice-presidential  candidates  as  for  their 
principals.  The  States  voting  for  General  Tay- 
lor, were:  Massachusetts,  12;  Rhode  Island, 
4 ;  Connecticut,  6 ;  Vermont,  7 ;  New  York,  36 
New  Jersey,  7 ;  Pennsylvania,  26 ;  Delaware, 
3 ;  Maryland,  8 ;  North  Carolina,  11 ;  Georgia, 
10  J  Kentucky,  12;  Tennessee,  13;  Louisiana, 
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6 ;  Florida,  3.  Those  voting  for  Mr.  Cass,  were : 
Maine,  9 ;  New  Hampshire,  6 ;  Virginia,  17 ; 
South  Carolina,  9 ;  Ohio,  23 ;  Mississippi,  6 ; 
Indiana,  12 ;  Illinois,  9 ;  Alabama,  9 ;  Missouri, 
7 ;  Arkansas,  8 ;  Michigan,  6  ;  Texas,  4 ',  Iowa, 
4 ;  Wisconsin,  4.  The  Free-soil  candidates  re- 
ceived not  a  single  electoral  vote. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  without  its 
moral,  and  its  instruction.  All  the  long  in- 
trigues to  govern  it,  had  miscarried.  None  of 
the  architects  of  annexation,  or  of  war,  were 
elected.  A  victorious  general  overshadowed 
them  all ;  and  those  who  had  considered  Texas 
their  own  game,  and  madi  t  the  staple  of  inces- 
sant plots  for  five  years,  saw  themselves  shut 
out  from  that  presidency  which  it  had  been  the 
object  of  so  many  intrigues  to  gain.  Even  the 
Riavcry  agitation  failed  to  govern  the  election ; 
and  a  soldier  was  elected,  unknown  to  political 
machinations,  and  who  had  never  even  voted  at 
an  election. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIX. 

LAST  MESSAGE  OF  MR.  POLK 

The  message  opened  Hth  an  encomium  on  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  citizen  soldiers 
who  volunteered  in  such  numbers  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  fought  with  such  skill  and  courage — 
saying  justly: 

"Unlike  what  would  have  occurred  in  any 
other  country,  we  were  under  no  necessity  of 
resorting  to  draughts  or  conscriptions.  On  the 
contrary,  such  was  the  number  of  volunteers 
who  patriotically  tendered  their  services,  that 
the  chief  difficulty  was  in  making  selections,  and 
determining  who  should  be  disappointed  and 
compelled  to  remain  at  home.  Our  citizen  sol- 
diers are  unlike  those  drawn  from  the  popula- 
tion of  any  other  country.  They  are  composed 
indiscriminately  of  all  professions  and  pursuits : 
of  farmers,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, mechanic^:,  and  laborers;  and  this, 
not  only  among  the  officers,  but  the  private 
soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Our  citizen  soldiers  are 
unlike  those  of  any  other  country  in  other  re- 
spects. They  are  armed,  and  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  youth  up  to  handle  and  use 
tire-arms  ;  and  a  largo  proportion  of  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  and  more  newly  settled 
States,  are  expert  marksmen.  They  are  men 
who  have  a  reputation  to  maintain  at  home  bv 
Uieir  good  conduct  ia  the  field.   They  are  intel- 


ligent, and  there  is  an  individuality  of  charactei 
which  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  no  other  army. 
In  battle,  each  private  man,  as  well  as  everj 
officer,  fights  not  only  for  his  country,  but  fof 
glory  and  distinction  among  his  fcUow-citizem 
when  he  shall  return  to  civil  life." 

And  this  was  the  case  in  a  foreign  war,  in 
which  a  march  of  two  thousand  miles  had  to  be 
accomplished  befora  the  foe  could  be  reached : 
how  much  more  so  will  it  be  in  defensive  war- 
war  to  defend  our  own  borders — the  only  kind 
in  which  the  United  States  should  ever  be  en. 
gaged.  That  is  the  kind  of  war  to  bring  out  all 
the  strength  and  energy  of  volunteer  forces ;  and 
the  United  States  have  arrived  at  the  point  to 
have  the  use  of  that  force  with  a  promptitude, 
a  cheapness,  and  an  efiiciency,  never  known  be- 
fore, nor  even  conceived  of  by  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  war.  The  electric  telegraph 
to  summon  the  patriotic  host :  the  steam  car  to 
precipitate  them  on  the  point  of  defence.  The 
whole  art  of  defensive  war,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  United  States,  and  stiil  more,  what 
it  is  hereafter  to  be,  is  simplified  into  two  prin- 
ciples— accumulation  of  masses,  and  the  system 
of  incessant  attacks.  Upon  these  two  prin- 
ciples the  largest  invading  force  would  be  de- 
stroyed— shot  like  pigeons  on  their  roost— by 
the  volunteers  .lud  their  rifles,  before  the  lum- 
bering machinery  of  a  scientific  army  could  be 
got  into  motion. 

The  large  acquisition  of  new  territory  was 
fiercely  lighting  up  the  fires  of  a  slavery  con- 
troversy, and  Mr.  Polk  recommended  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  the  most  effectual  and  easy 
method  of  averting  the  dangers  to  the  Union, 
which  he  saw  in  that  question.    lie  said : 

"  Upon  a  great  emergency,  however,  and  under 
mena^ng  dangers  to  the  Union,  the  Missouri 
compromise  lino  in  respect  to  slavery  was 
adopted.  The  same  lino  was  extended  further 
west  on  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  After  an  ac- 
quiescence of  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  compromise  recognized  and  established 
by  these  acts,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  to  the 
Union  which  might  follow  if  it  were  now  disre- 
garded, I  have  heretofore  expressed  the  opinion 
that  that  line  of  compromise  should  be  extended 
on  the  parallel  of  thirty -six  degrees  thirty  min- 
utes from  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  where 
it  now  terminates,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
is  the  middle  lino  of  compromise,  upon  which 
the  difl'ercnt  sections  of  the  Union  may  meet,  ai 
they  have  hitherto  met." 
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This  was  the  oompromise  proposition  of  the 
President,  but  there  were  arrayed  against  it 
parties  and  principles  which  repelled  its  adop- 
tion.   First,  the  large  party  which  denied  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  territories.    Some  of  that  class  of 
politicians,  and  they  were  numerous  and  ardent, 
though  of  recent  conception,  were,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  position,  compelled  to  oppose  a 
proposition  which  involved,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, the  exercise  of  that  denied  power.    Next, 
the  class  who  believed  in  the  still  newer  doc- 
trine of  the  self-extension  of  slavery  into  all  the 
territories,  by  the  self-expansion  of  the  constitu- 
tion over  them.    This  class  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  law  upon  the  subject — equally 
repulsing  congressional  legislation,  squatter  sov- 
ereignty, or  territorial  law.    A  third  class  ob- 
jected to  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line,  because  in  its  extension  that  line, 
astronomically  the  same,    became   politically 
different.    In  all  its  original  extent  it  passed 
through  territory  all  slave,  and  therefore  made 
one  side  free:  in  its  extension  it  would  pass 
through  territory  all  free,  and  therefore  make 
one  side  slave.    This  was  the  reverse  of  the 
principle  of  the  previous  compromises,  and  al- 
though equal  on  its  face,  and  to  shallow  obser- 
vers the  same  law,  yet  the  transfer  and  planting 
of  slavery  in  regions  where  it  did  not  exist,  in- 
volved a  breach  of  principle,  and  a  shock  of  feel- 
ing, in  those  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  incur.    Finally,  those  who  wanted  no 
compromise — no  peace — no  rest  on  the  slavery 
question :  These  were  of  two  classes ;  first,  mere 
political  demagogues  on  each  dide  of  the  agita- 
tion, who  wished  to  keep  thi  question  alive  for 
thoir  own  political  elevation ;  next,  the  aboli- 
tionists, who  denied  tho  right  of  property  in 
slaves,  and  were  ready  to  dissolve  the  Union  to 
get  rid  of  association  with  slavo  Staios ;  and  the 
nullificrs,  who  wished  to  dissolve  tho  Union,  and 
who  considered  the  slavery  question  the  oilicicnt 
means  of  doing  it.    Among  all  these  pai'ties,  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  pcmprojr.he  lino  be- 
came an  impossibility. 

Tha  state  of  the  finances,  and  of  tho  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  for  tlie  last  year  of  tho 
#ar,  and  the  first  year  of  peace,  was  concisely 
itatedby  the  President,  and  deserves  to  be  known 
ind  considered  by  all  who  would  study  that  part 


of  the  working  of  our  government.    Of  the  first 
period  it  says : 

"The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  payment  on  accoimt  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and 
tho  principal  and  interest  of  the  first  instahnent 
due  to  Mexico  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  next,  and 
other  expenditures  growing  out  of  tho  war,  to 
bo  paid  durmg  the  present  year,  will  amount, 
including  the  reimbursement  of  treasury  notes, 
to  tho  sum  of  fifty-four  millions  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  and  six  cents ;  leaving  an  estimated 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  of  July, 
1849,  of  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four 
dollars  and  eighty-four  cents." 

Deducting  the  three  heads  of  expense  here 
mentioned,  and  the  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1848,  were  about  twenty-five ' 
millions  of  dollars,  and  about  the  same  sum  was 
estimated  to  be  suflBcient  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  entire  peace,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1849. 
Thus: 

"  Tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  present, 
as  required  by  law,  the  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
expenditures,  as  estimated  for  that  year,  are 
thirty-three  millions  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
seventy-three  cents,  including  three  millions 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  two  dollara  and  eighteen  cents,  for 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  three  millions 
five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
principal  and  interest  due  to  Mexico  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  1850;  leaving  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  and  thirty-five 
cents ;  which,  it  is  behoved,  will  be  ample  for 
the  ordinary  peace  expenditures." 

About  25  millions  of  dollars  for  the  future 
expenditures  of  the  government :  and  this  the 
estimate  and  expenditure  only  seven  years  ago. 
Now,  three  times  that  amount,  and  increasing 
with  frightful  rapidity. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXX. 

FINANCIAL    WOEKINO    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT 
UNDXB  THE  HABD  MONET  SYSTEM. 

The  war  of  words  was  over :  the  test  of  ex- 
periment had  come :  and  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  hard  money  and  the  paper  money 
advocates  ceased  to  rt^e.  The  issue  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  as  disastrous  to  the  paper 
money  party,  as  it  was  to  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves. The  capital  was  taken  in  each  case, 
and  the  vanquished  submitted  in  quiet  in  each 
case.  The  virtue  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency 
had  shown  itself  in  its  good  effects  upon  every 
branch  of  business — upon  the  entire  pursuits 
of  human  industry,  and  above  all,  in  assuring 
to  the  working  man  a  solid  compensation,  in- 
stead of  a  delusive  cheat  for  his  day's  labor. 
Its  triumph  was  complete :  but  that  triumph 
was  limited  to  a  home  experiment  in  tibie  of 
peace.  War,  and  especially  war  to  be  carried 
on  abroad,  is  the  great  test  of  currency ;  and 
the  Mexican  war  was  to  subject  the  restored 
golden  currency  of  the  United  States  to  that 
supreme  test :  and  here  the  paper  money  party 
— the  national  bank  sound-currency  party — felt 
aure  of  the  victory.  The  first  national  bank 
had  been  established  upon  the  war  argument 
presented  by  General  Hamilton  to  President 
Washington:  the  second  national  bank  was 
bom  of  the  war  of  1812:  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  confidently  looked  to  as  the  trial 
which  was  to  show  inadequacy  of  the  hard 
money  currency  to  its  exigencies,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  national  paper  curren- 
cy. Those  who  had  tisserted  the  inadequacy 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  do  the 
business  of  the  United  States,  were  quite  sure 
'>f  the  insufiSciency  of  the  precious  metals  to 
carry  on  a  foreign  war  in  addition  to  all  domes- 
tic transactions.  The  war  came :  its  demands 
upon  the  solid  currency  were  not  felt  in  its  dimi- 
nution at  home.  Government  bills  were  above 
par  I  and  every  loan  taken  at  a  premium !  and 
only  obtained  upon  a  hard  competition  !  How 
difierent  from  any  thing  which  had  ever  been 
seen  in  our  country,  or  in  almost  any  country 
Defore.     The  last  loan  authorized  ^winter  of 


'47-'48)  of  sixteen  millions,  brought  a  premium 
of  About  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  ana 
one-half  of  the  bidders  were  disappointed  and 
chagrined  because  they  could  get  no  par*,  of  it. 
Compare  this  financial  result  to  that  of  the  war 
of  1812,  during  which  the  federal  government  wns 
a  mendicant  for  loans,  and  paid  or  suffered  a  loss 
of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars  to  obtain  them, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  gold  currency  will  stand 
vindicated  upon  the  test  of  war,  and  foreign  war, 
as  well  as  upon  the  test  of  home  transactions. 
The  war  was  conducted  upon  the  hard  money 
basis,  and  found  the  basis  to  be  as  ample  as 
solid.  Payments  were  regular  and  i%al :  and, 
at  the  return  of  peace,  every  public  security 
was  above  par,  the  national  coffers  full  of  gold; 
and  the  government  having  the  money  on  hand, 
and  anxious  to  pay  its  loans  Ijefore  they  were 
due,  could  only  obtain  that  privilege  by  paying 
a  premium  upon  it,  sometimes  as  high  as  twen- 
ty per  centum — thus  actually  giving  one  dollar 
upon  every  five  for  the  five  before  it  was  due. 
And  this,  more  or  less,  on  all  the  loans,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  they  had  yet  to  ruii. 
And  this  is  the  crown  and  seal  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  the  gold  currency. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXI. 

COAST  SURVEY :  BELONGS  TO  THE  NAVY ;  COS. 
VERTED  INTO  A  SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT; 
EXPENSE  AND  INTERMINABILITY :  SHOULD 
BE  DONE  BY  THE  NAVY,  AS  IN  GREAT  BEIT- 
AIN  :  MR.  BENTON'S  SPEECH  :  EXTRACT. 

Mr.  Benton.  My  object,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
return  the  coast  survey  to  what  the  law  direct- 
ed it  to  be,  and  to  confine  its  execution,  after 
the  30th  of  Juno  next,  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. We  have  now,  both  by  law  and  in  fact, 
a  bureau  for  the  putpose — that  of  Ordnimcc 
and  Hydrography — and  to  the  hydrogi-apliid 
section  of  this  bureau  properly  belongs  the  exe- 
cution of  the  coast  survey.  It  is  the  very  busi- 
ness of  hydrography;  and  in  Great  Britain, 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  idea  of  this  bureau, 
the  hydrographer,  always  a  naval  officer,  and 
operating  wholly  with  naval  forces,  is  charged 
with  the  whole  business  of  the  coast  surrey  of 
that  great  empire.     One  hydrographer,  and 
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with  only  ton  vessels  until  lately,  conducts  the 
whole  survey  of  coasts  under  the  laws  of  that 
empire — surveys  not  confined  to  the  British 
Isles,  but  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe — and  not  merely  to  their 
own  possessions,  but  to  the  coasts  of  all  coun- 
tries with  which  they  have  commerce,  or  expect 
war,  and  of  which  they  have  not  reliable  charts 
—even  to  China  and  the  Island  of  Borneo. 
Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  is  now  the  hydrogra- 
pher,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years ;  and  he 
has  no  civil  astronomer  to  do  the  work  for  him, 
or  any  civil  superintendent  to  overlook  and 
direct  him.    But  he  has  somebody  to  overlook 
him,  and  those  who  know  what  they  are  about 
—namely,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — and 
something  more  besides — namely,  the  House 
of  Commons,  through  its  select  committees — 
and  by  which  the  whole  work  of  this  hydro- 
grapher  is  most  carefully  overlooked,  and  every 
survey  brought  to  the  test  of  law  and  expedien- 
cy in  its  inception,  and  of  economy  and  speed 
in  its  execution.    I  have  now  before  me  one  of 
the  examinations  of  this  hydrographer  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  only  last  year,  and  which  shows  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons  holds  its  hydro- 
grapher  to  the  track  of  the  law — confines  him 
to  his  proper  business — and  that  proper  busi- 
ness is  precisely  the  work  which  is  required  by 
our  acts  of  1807  and  1832.    Here  is  the  volume 
which  contains,  among  other  things,  the  exami- 
nation of  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  [showing  a 
huge  folio  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages].    I 
do  not  mean  to  read  it.    I  merely  produce  it  to 
show  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  hydrographer, 
a  naval  officer,  is  charged  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  coast  survey,  and  executes  it  exclu- 
sively with  the  men  and  ships  of  the  navy ; 
and  having  produced  it  for  this  purpose,  I  read 
a  single  question  from  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
answer,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  in  the  ques- 
tion.    It  relates  to  the  number  of  assistants 
retained  by  the  rear  admiral,  and  the  late  in- 
crease in  their  number.     The  question  is  in 
these  words : 

"  In  1834  and  1835  70U  had  three  assistants 
—one  at  three  pounds  r'  week,  and  two  at  two 
guineas  a  week ;  now  you  have  five  assistants 
—one  at  four  pounds  a  week,  three  at  three 
pounds,  and  one  at  three  guineas :  why  has  this 
mcreaso  been  made  ?  " 

The  answer  was  that  these  assistants  had  to 


live  in  London,  where  living  was  dear,  and  that 
they  had  to  do  much  work— for  example,  had 
printed  61,631  charts  the  year  before.    I  pan 
over  the  answer  for  the  sake  of  the  question, 
and  the  facts  of  the  quesdon,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  Domething  in  our  own  coast  survey. 
The  question  was,  why  he  had  increased  the 
number  of  the  assistants  from  three  to  five,  and 
the  compensation  of  the  prmcipal  one  from 
about  $800  to  about  $1,000,  and  of  the  o'.hers 
from  about  $600  to  about  $800  a  year  1    And 
turning  to  our  Blue  Book,  under  the  head  of 
coast  survey,  I  find  the  number  of  the  assist- 
ants of  our  superintendent  rather  more  than 
three,  or  five,  aud  their  sakries  rather  more 
than  six,  or  eight,  or  even  ten  and  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars.    They  appear  thus  in  the  official 
list :  One  assistant  at  $3,500  per  annum  5  one 
at  $2,500;   three  at  $2,000  each;    three  at 
$1,500  each;   four  at  $1,300  each;   two  at 
$1,000  each ;  two  at  $G0O  each ;  one  draughts- 
man at  $1,500;  another  at  $600;  one  com- 
puter at  $1,500 ;  two  ditto  at  $1,000  each ;  one 
disbursing  officer  at  $2,000.    All  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  superintendent  himself  at  $4,500  as 
superintendent  of  coast  survey,  and  $1,500  as 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  with 
an  assistant  at  $2,000  to  aid  him  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an  office  he- 
sides.    I  do  not  know  what  law  fixes  either 
the  number  or  compensation  of  these  assistants, 
nor  do  I  know  that  Congress  has  ever  troubled 
itself  to  inquire  into  their  existence :  but  if  our 
superintendent  was  in  England,  with  his  long 
'Catalogue  of  assistants,  the  question  which  I 
have  read  shows  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
quiry there. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  coast  survey 
has  been  very  great,  and  is  becoming  greater 
every  year,  and,  expanding  as  it  does,  must  an- 
nually get  further  from  its  completion.  The 
direct  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
ceed a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  (1,509,723), 
besides  the  $186,000  now  in  the  bill  which  I 
propose  to  reduce  to  $30,000. 

These  are  the  direct  appropriations ;  but  they 
are  only  half,  or  less  than  half  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  this  survey.  The  indirect  expenses 
are  much  greater  than  the  direct  approiiria- 
tions;  and  without  pretendmg  to  know  the 
whole  extent  of  them,  I  think  I  can  show  a  ta- 
ble which  will  go  as  high  as  $210,000  for  the 
last  year.    It  has  been  seen,  that  tho  superin 
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tendent  (for  I  suppose  that  astronomer  is  no 
longer  the  recognized  title,  although  the  legal 
one)  is  authorized  to  get  from  the  Treasury 
Department  quantum  snJ}klL  of  in«sn  and  ships. 
Accordingly,  for  th<^  last  year  the  3iiimb<  r  of 
vessels  was  thirtetm — the  ouinber  of  me*i  .ind 
ofScers  five  hundn d  and  Mventy-Bi;: — arl  fJtj 
cost  of  supporting  the  wholo  about  jJ21C.,v  Jl ; 
y^ar;  and  this  coniog  frorc  llie  c.i.al  apjirvi 
ph.'itions  j.soper. 

Thus,  sir  the  navy  does  a  good  deal,  and 
pays  a  good  dunl,  towards  this  coast  survey ; 
an.l  my  only  objection  is,  that  it  does  not  Co 
the  whole,  and  pay  the  whole,  anil  :et  th; 
credit  duo  to  tleii  work,  insteftd  of  Wing,  as 
they  now  ere,  unseen  end  unnoticed — eolipeed 
and  cast  into  tlw  shade  by  tho  t.il  superin- 
tendent and  his  civil  aflsi£i;i<\t8. 

I  have  shown  you  that,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  is 
charged  with  tho  coast  survey ;  we  have  the 
same  bureau,  both  by  law  and  in  fact ;  but  that 
bureau  has  only  a  divided,  and,  I  believe,  subor- 
dinate part  of  tl.e  coast  survey.  We  have  the 
expense  of  it,  an<i  that  expense  should  be  added 
to  tho  expense  nf  the  coast  survey.  Great 
Britain  has  no  (.tvil  superintendent  for  this 
business.  We  have  her  law,  but  not  her  prac- 
tice, and  my  motion  i^;,  to  come  to  her  practice. 
We  should  save  by  it  the  whole  amount  of  the 
direct  appropriations,  saving  and  excepting  the 
small  appropriations  tor  the  extra  expense 
which  it  would  bring  upon  the  navy.  The 
men  and  officers  are  under  pay,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  work  to  do.  ur  naval  estab- 
lishment is  now  very  lai^,  and  but  little  to  do. 
The  ships,  I  suppose,  are  about  seventy ;  the 
men  and  ofiSccrs  some  ten  thousand :  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  establishment  between  eight 
and  nine  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  We  are  in 
a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  no  way  to  em- 
ploy this  large  naval  force.  Why  not  put  it 
upon  tho  coast  survey  ?  I  know  that  ofiBoers 
wish  it — that  they  feel  humiliated  at  being  sup- 
posed incompetent  to  it — and  if  found  to  be  so, 
are  willing  to  pay  tho  penalty,  by  being  dis- 
missed the  service.  Incompetency  is  tho  only 
ground  upon  which  a  civil  superintendent  and 
a  list  of  civil  assistants  can  be  placed  over 
them.  And  is  that  objection  well  founded  ? 
Look  to  Maury,  whose  name  is  the  synonym 
if  nautical  and  astronomical  science.    Look  to 


that  Dr.  Locke,  once  on  the  medical  staff  of 
the  navy,  and  now  pursuing  a  career  of  science 
in  the  West,  from  which  has  resulted  that  dis* 
covery  of  the  magnetic  clock  and  telegraph  reg- 
ister which  the  coast  survey  now  uses,  and 
which  an  ofBoer  of  the  navy  (Captain  Wilkes) 
was  the  first  to  apply  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  now  used. 

And  are  we  to  presimie  our  naval  officers  in- 
competent to  the  conduct  of  this  coast  survey, 
when  it  has  produced  such  men  as  these — when 
it  may  contain  in  its  bosom  we  know  not  how 
many  more  such  ?  In  1807  we  had  no  navy— 
we  may  say  none,  for  it  was  small,  and  going 
down  to  nothing.  Then,  it  might  be  justifiable 
to  employ  an  astronomer.  In  1832,  the  navy 
had  fought  itself  into  favor;  but  Mr.  Hassler 
the  father  of  the  coast  survey,  was  still  alive 
and  it  was  justifiable  to  employ  Lim  as  an  as- 
tronomer. But  now  there  is  no  need  for  a 
civil  astronomer,  much  less  for  a  civil  superin- 
tendent ;  and  the  whole  work  should  go  to  the 
navy.  We  have  naval  schools  now  for  the  in- 
struction of  ofBcers  j  we  have  oflScers  with  tho 
laudable  ambition  to  instruct  themselves.  The 
American  character,  ardent  in  every  fiing,  is 
pre-eminently  ardent  m  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. In  every  walk  of  life,  from  tho  highest 
to  the  lowest,  from  the  most  humble  mechani- 
cal to  the  highest  professional  emploj-ment, 
knowledge  is  a  pursuit,  and  a  laudable  object  of 
ambition  with  a  great  number.  We  are  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  wraith — equally  so  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science.  Tuo  navy  partakes  of  this  lau- 
dable ambition.  You  will  see  an  immense 
number  of  the  naval  ofSccrs,  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  ranks,  devoting  themselves,  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  young  students,  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge :  and  are  all  these — the  whole  naval 
profession — to  be  told  that  none  of  them  are 
able  to  conduct  the  coast  survey,  none  of  them 
able  to  execute  the  act  of  1807,  none  of  them 
able  to  find  shoals  and  islands  within  twenty 
leagues  of  the  coast,  to  sound  a  harbor,  to  take 
the  distance  and  bearings  of  headlands  and 
capes — and  all  this  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
shore  1  Are  they  to  be  told  this  ?  If  they 
are,  and  it  could  bo  told  with  truth,  it  would 
be  time  to  go  to  reducing.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  with  truth.  Tho  naval  ofiiccrs  can  not 
only  execute  tho  act  of  1807,  bu*  fiey  can  i<i 
any  thing,  if  it  was  proper  to  do  it,  which  the 
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prasent  cq^ut  surrey  is  engaged  in  over  and  be- 
yond that  act.  They  can  do  any  thing  that  the 
British  officers  can  do ;  and  the  British  nay^ 
officers  conduct  the  coast  survey  of  that  great 
empire.  We  have  many  that  can  do  any  thing 
that  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  can  do,  and  he  has 
conducted  the  British  coast  survey  for  twenty 
years,  and  has  stood  examinations  before  select 
committees  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
which  have  showed  that  no  civil  supermtendent 
fvas  necessary  to  guide  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  large,  and  almost 
an  idle  navy  at  present.     We  have  a  home 
squadron,  like  the  British,  though  we  do  not 
live  on  an  island,  nor  in  times  subject  to  a  de- 
scent, like  England  from  Spain  in  the  time  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  or  from  the  Baltic  in 
the  times  of  Canute  and  Hardicanute.     Our 
home  squadron  has  nothing  to  do,  unless  it  can 
be  put  on  the  coast  siurey.    We  have  a  Medi- 
terranean squadron;  but  there  are  no  longer 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  to  be  kept  in 
check.     We  have  a  Pacific  squadron,  and  it 
has  no  enemy  to  watch  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Give  these  squadrons  employment — a  part  of 
them  at  least.    Put  them  on  the  coast  survey, 
as  many  as  possible,  and  have  the  work  finished 
—finished  for  the  present  age  as  well  as  for 
posterity.    We  have  been  forty  years  about  it ; 
and,  the  way  we  go  on,  may  be  forty  more. 
Ihe  present  age  wants  the  benefit  of  these  sur- 
veys, and  let  us  accelerate  them  by  turning  the 
na\y  upon  them — as  much  of  it  as  can  be  pro- 
perly employed.    Let  us  put  the  whole  work 
m  the  hands  of  the  navy,  and  try  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  are  incompetent  to  it. 


such  govermnents  could  be  formed,  nor  any  l&v* 
of  the  United  States  extended  to  these  newly 
acqmred  and  orphan  dominions.    Congress  sat 
for  six  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied, making  vain  efibrts  to  provide  government 
for  the  new  territories,  and  adjourning  without 
accomplishing  the  work.    Another  session  had 
commenced,  and  was  coming  to  a  close  with  the 
same  fruitless  result.  Bills  had  been  introduced, 
but  they  only  gave  rise  to  heated  discussion. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  session,  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  commonly  called 
the  general  at4,ropriation  bill— the  one  which 
provides  annually  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  without  the  passage  of  which  the 
government  wouli  stop,  came  up  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate,    't  had  received  its  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  i.nd  was  ready  to  be  returned  to 
the  House,  when  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin, 
moved  to  attach  to  it,  under  the  name  of  amend- 
ment, a  section  providing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment for  the  ceded  territories,  and  extending  an 
enumerated  list  of  acts  of  Congress  to  them. 
It  was  an  unparliamentary  and  disorderly  pro- 
position, the  pr/^p-Tovid  amendment  being  incon- 
gruous to  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  in  plmn  violation  of  the  obvious  principle 
which  forbade  extraneous  matter,  and  especially 
that  which  was  vehemently  contested,  from  go- 
ing into  a  bill  upon  the  passage  of  which  the 
existence  of  the  government  depended.    .The 
proposition  met  no  favor:  it  would  have  died 
out  if  the  mover  had  not  yielded  to  a  Southern 
solicitation  to  insert  the  extension  of  the  consti- 
tution into  his  amendment,  so  as  to  extend  that 
fundamental  law  to  those  for  whom  it  was  never 
made,  and  where  it  was  inapplicable,  and  im- 
practicable.   The  novelty  and  strangeness  of 
the  proposition  called  up  Mr.  Webster,  who 
said: 


CHAPTER    CLXXXII. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  TERRITOEIES,' 
WITH  A  VIEW  .TO  MAKE  IT  CARUT  SLAVERY 
INTO  CALIFORNIA,  UTAH  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  been 
ratified  in  the  session  of  1847-'48,  and  all  the 
wxind  territory  became  subject  to  our  govern- 
ment, ai  d  needing  the  immediate  establishment 
of  territorial  governments :  but  such  were  the 
iistractions  of  the  slavery  question,  that  no 


"  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  seek  to 
have  clear  ideas  and  correct  notions  of  the  ques- 
tion which  this  amendment  of  the  member  from 
Wisconsin  has  presented  to  us ;  and  especially 
that  we  should  seek  to  get  some  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  in  a  law,  to 
'  extend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  tlie  territories.'  Why;,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world,  in 
this  general  form,  could  not  accomplish  it 
There  is  no  cause  for  the  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative power  in  such  a  manner  as  that.  The 
constitution— what  is  it?  We  extend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  law  to  terri- 
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toiy !  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States?  Is  not  its  venr  first  principle,  that  all 
within  its  influence  and  comprehension  shall  be 
represented  in  the  legislature  which  it  estab- 
lishes, with  not  only  a  right  of  debate  and  a 
right  to  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  ?  And  can  we  by  law  ex- 
tend these  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  ?  Every  body  will 
see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable.  It 
comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  constitution  is  to 
be  extended  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  how  far 
that  is,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  he  is  to  have  abso- 
lute and  despotic  power.  He  is  the  Judge  of 
what  is  suitable,  and  what  is  unsuitable ;  and 
what  he  thinks  suitable  is  suitable,  and  what  he 
thinks  unsuitable  is  unsuitable.  He  is  '  omnia 
in  hoc  ; '  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  govern  this  territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Con- 
gress makes  further  provision.  Now,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  bo  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
principle  of  the  constitution  he  supposes  suita- 
ble, what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between 
suitable  and  unsuitable  whicli  he  proposes  to 
follow,  I  shall  be  instructed.  Let  me  say,  that 
in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
extending  the  constitution.  The  constitution  is 
extended  over  the  United  States,  and  over  noth- 
ing else.  It  cannpt  be  extended  over  any  thing 
except  over  tlie  old  States  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come 
in.  There  is  a  want  of  accuracy  of  ideas  in  this 
respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judi- 
cial gentlemen.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  every  principle  designed  to  protect  per- 
sonal Uberty,  is  extended  '^y  force  of  the  consti- 
tution itself  over  every  new  territory.  That 
proposition  cannot  be  maintained  at  all.  How 
do  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoning  or  deduc- 
tion ?  It  can  be  onlj'  arrived  at  by  the  loosest 
of  all  possible  constructions.  It  is  said  that 
this  must  be  so,  else  the  right  of  the  habeas 
corpus  would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  these 
rights  must  be  conferred  by  law  before  they  can 
be  enjoyed  in  a  territory." 

It  was  not  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
mover  of  the  proposition,  that  replied  to  Mr. 
Webster :  it  was  the  prompter  of  the  measure 
that  did  it,  and  in  a  way  to  show  immediately 
that  this  extension  of  the  constitution  to  te*^' 
tones  was  nothing  but  a  new  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Denying  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories 
—finding  slavery  actually  excluded  from  the 
ceded  territorici,  and  desirous  to  get  it  there — 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  real  author  of  Mr.  Walker's 


amendment,  took  the  new  conception  of  carry 
ing  the  constitution  into  them ;  which  arriving 
there,  and  recognizing  slavery,  and  bemg  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  would  over-ride  th» 
anti-slavery  laws  of  the  territory,  and  plant  the 
institution  of  slavery  under  its  iHgis,  and  above 
the  reach  of  any  territorial  law,  or  law  of  Con- 
gress  to  abolish  it.  He,  therefore,  came  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  proposition,  and  thus  replied 
to  Mr.  Webster : 

"  I  rise,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  but  to  make  a  few  reranrks 
upon  the  proposition  first  advanced  by  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey,  fully  endorsed  by 
the  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  partly 
endorsed  by  the  senator  from  Massachusette 
that  the  constitution  of  thV)  United  States  does 
not  extend  to  the  territories.  That  is  the  point. 
I  am  vc»y  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  proposition 
thus  asserted,  for  it  will  have  the  effect  of  nar- 
rowing very  greatly  the  controversy  between 
the  North  and  the  South  as  it  regards  the  sla- 
very question  in  connection  with  the  territories. 
It  is  an  implied  admission  on  the  part  of  those 
gentlemen,  that,  if  the  constitution  does  extend 
to  the  territories,  the  South  will  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  its  property — that  it  will  be 
under  the  shield  of  the  constitution.  You  can 
put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the  proposition 
which  the  gentlemen  have  made,  than  that  the 
constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 
Then  the  simple  question  is,  does  the  constitu- 
tion extend  to  the  territories,  or  does  it  not  ex- 
tend to  them  ?  Why,  the  constitution  inter- 
prets itself.  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

When  Mr.  Webster  heard  this  syllogistic  as- 
sertion, that  the  constitution  being  tlie  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  territories  being  a  part 
of  the  land,  ergo  the  constitution  being  extended 
to  them  would  be  their  supreme  law :  when  ho 
heard  this,  he  called  out  from  his  seat — '•  What 
land?"    Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  saying: 

"The  land;  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  a  part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  supreme 
law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  merely,  but  wherever  our  flag  waves— 
wherever  our  authority  goes,  the  constitution  in 
part  goes,  not  all  its  provisions  certainly,  but 
all  its  suitable  provisions.  Why,  can  we  liave 
any  authority  beyond  the  constitution  ?  1  put 
the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen ;  if  the  con- 
stitution does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  have 
any  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever  1  Is  not 
Congress  the  creature  of  the  constitution ;  does 
it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
continuance  of  the  constitution ;  and  would  it 
not  be  annihilated  upon  the  destruction  of  that 
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instrument,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of 
this  confederacy  1  And  shall  we,  the  creature 
of  the  constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  any 
authority  beyond  the  reach  of  the  constitution? 
Sir,  we  were  told,  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  decision 
that  the  constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  ter- 
ritories without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess 
that  I  was  incredulous,  and  am  still  incred.Jous 
that  any  tribunal,  pretending  to  havo  a  know- 
ledge of  our  system  of  government,  as  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  ought,  to  have,  could  have 
pronounced  such  a  monstrous  judgment.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  which  has 
been  unjustly  attributed  to  them ;  but  if  they 
havo  made  such  a  decision  as  that,  I  for  one  say, 
that  it  ought  not  and  never  can  bo  respected. 
The  territories  belong  to  us ;  they  are  ours ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  property  of  the 
thirty  States  of  the  Union ;  and  we,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  thirty  States,  have  the 
right  to  exercise  all  that  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tiob  which  ownership  carries  with  it." 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  with  showing  that  the 
constitution  was  made  for  States,  not  territories 
—that  no  part  of  it  went  to  a  territory  unless 
specifically  extended  to  it  by  act  of  Congress — 
that  the  territories  from  first  to  last  were  gov- 
erned as  Congress  cliose  to  govern  them,  inde- 
pendently of  the  constitution  and  often  contrary 
to  it,  as  in  denying  them  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, a  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Court — that  Con- 
gress was  constantly  doing  things  in  the  terri- 
tories without  constitutional  objection  (as  mak- 
ing mere  local  roads  and  bridges)  which  could 
not  be  attempted  in  a  State.    He  argued : 

"  The  constitution  as  the  gentleman  contends, 
extends  over  tho  territories.  How  does  it  get 
there  ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished  as  a  strict  constructionist  affirm- 
ing that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  the  territories,  without,  showing  us 
any  clause  in  tho  constitution  in  any  way  lead- 
ing to  that  result ;  and  to  hear  tho  gentleman 
maintaining  that  position  without  showing  us 
any  way  in  which  such  a  result  could  be  inferred, 
increases  ray  surprise. 

"  Ono  idea  furtiier  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
extending  over  the  territories,  and  no  other  law 
existing  there !  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how  any 
government  could  proceed,  without  any  other 
authority  existing  there  than  such  as  is  created 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Does  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
settle  titles  to  land?  Does  it  regulate  the 
rights  of  property  ?  Does  it  fix  tho  relations 
of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward  ?  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes 


what  the  gentleman  calls  a  confederation  foi 
certain  great  purposes,  leaving  all  the  groat 
mass  of  laws  which  is  to  govern  society  to  de- 
rive their  existence  from  State   enactments. 
That  is  the  just  view  of  the  state  of  things 
under  the  constitution.  ,  And  a  State  or  terri- 
tory that  has  no  law  but  such  as  it  derives  from 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
entirely  without  any  State  or  territorial  gov 
emment.    The  honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  conversant  with  the  subject  as  ho 
must  be,  from  his  long  experience  in  different 
branches  of  tho  government,  must  know  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  estab- 
lished principles  in  regard  to  the  territories  thr*, 
are  utterly  repugnant  to  tho  constitution.    T..o 
constitution  of  the  United  States  has  provided  for 
them  an  independent  judiciary ;  for  the  judge  o! 
every  court  of  the  United  States  holds  his  office 
upon  the  tenure  of  good  behavior.    Will  the 
gentleman  say  that  in  any  court  established  in 
the  territories  the  judge  holds  his  office  in  that 
way  ?    He  holds  it  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is 
removable  at  Executive  discretion.     How  did 
wo  govern  Louisiana  before  it  was  a  State? 
Did  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  exist  in  Louisi- 
ana during  its  territorial  existence?    Or  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury?    Who  ever  heard  of 
trial  by  jury  there  before  the  law  creating  the 
territorial  government  gave  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  ?  No  one.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  new  light  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  government 
in  relation  to  that  matter.    When  new  territory 
has  been  acquired  it  has  always  been  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Congress,  to  such  laws  as  Congress 
thought  proper  to  pass  for  its  immediate  gov- 
ernment, for  its  government  during  its  territorial 
existence,  during  the  preparatory  state  in  which 
it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  family  of  States."         • 

All  this  was  sound  constitutional  law,  or, 
rather,  was  veracious  history,  showing  that  Con- 
gress governed  as  it  pleased  in  the  territories 
independently  of  the  constitution,  and  often  con- 
trary to  it ;  and  consequently  that  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  extend  to  it.  Mr.  Webster  then 
showed  the  puerility  of  the  idea  that  the  constitu- 
tion went  over  the  territories  because  they  were 
"  land,^^  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  constitution,  even  if  extended  to  a 
territory,  could  operate  there  of  itseh)  and  with- 
out a  law  of  Congress  made  under  it.  This  M- 
lacy  was  exposed  by  showing  that  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  quoting  the  constitution  as  the  supreme  law  oi 
the  land,  had  omitted  the  essential  words  which 
were  part  of  the  same  clause,  and  which  couples 
with  that  supremacy  the  laws  of  Congress  mads 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitution.    Thus : 
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*-  The  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina 
argues  that  the  constitution  declares  itijblf  to  bo 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must 
extend  over  the  territories.  'The  land,'  I  take 
it,  means  the  land  over  which  the  constitution 
is  established,  or,  in  other  words,  it  means  the 
States  united  under  the  constitution.  But  does 
not  the  gentleman  see  at  once  that  the  argument 
would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much  1  Tno  con- 
stitution no  mnre  says  that  the  constiiu  on 
itself  shall  be  the  supremo  law  of  the  land,  than 
it  says  that  the  laws  of  Congress  shall  bo  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  declares  that  the 
constitution  and  the  law  of  Congress  passed 
under  it  shall  bo  the  supremo  law  of  the  land." 

The  question  took  a  regular  slavery  turn,  Mr. 
Calhoun  avowing  his  intent  to  be  to  carry 
slavery  into  the  territories  under  the  wing  of 
the  constitution,  and  openly  treated  as  enemies 
to  the  South  all  that  opposed  it.  Having  taken 
the  turn  of  a  slavery  question,  it  gave  rise  to 
all  the  dissension  of  which  that  subject  had  be- 
come tlio  parent  since  the  year  1835.  By  a 
close  vote,  and  before  the  object  had  been  under- 
stood by  all  the  senators,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate,  but  immediately  dis- 
agreed to  in  the  House,  and  a  contest  brought 
on  between  the  two  Houses  by  which  the  great 
appropriation  bill,  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
government  depended,  was  not  passed  until 
after  t  he  constitutional  expiration  of  the  Con- 
gress at  midnight  of  tlie  third  of  ftlarch,  and 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Polk  (after  he  had  ceased  to 
Ije  President)  on  the  4th  of  March — the  law 
^d  his  approval  being  antedated  of  the  3d,  to 
prevent  its  invalidity  from  appearing  on  the 
lace  of  the  act.  Great  was  the  heat  which 
manifested  itself,  and  imminent  the  danger  that 
Congress  would  break  up  without  passing  the 
general  appropriation  bill ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would  stop  until  a  new  Congress  could  bo 
assembled — many  of  the  members  of  which 
remained  still  to  be  elected.  Many  members 
refused  to  vote  after  midnight — which  it  then 
was.    Mr.  Cass  said :  * 

"  As  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
term  of  this  session  has  expired,  and  that  it  is 
incompetent  for  us  now  to  do  business,  1  can- 
not vote  upon  any  motinn.  I  have  sat  hi  ro  as 
a  mere  looker  on.  I  merely  desire  to  explain 
why  I  took  no  part  in  tlie  proceedings.' 

Mr.  Yulee,  of  Florida,  moving  an  adjourn- 
fuent,  said : 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  make  any 


proposition  which  may  in  any  degree  run  counter 
to  the  ^.-cneral  sentiment  of  the  Senate ;  but  I 
feel  bouncL  laboring  under  the  strong  convic- 
tion that  1  do,  to  arrest  at  every  step,  and  by 
every  means,  any  recorded  judgment  of  the 
Senate  at  a  time  when  we  are  not  legally  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  our  senatorial  duties. 
I  agree  entirely  in  the  view  taken  by  the  senator 
from  Michigan." 

Mr.  Tuniey,  of  Tennessee,  said : 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  have 
no  right  to  sit  here.  The  time  has  expired ; 
one-third  of  this  body  are  not  present  at  all, 
and  the  others  have  no  right  to  sit  here  as  a 
part  of  Congress.  But  a  n  otion  has  been  made 
for  adjournment,  and  the  presiding  oiBcer  has 
refused  to  entertain  that  motion.  This  being 
the  case,  I  must  regard  all  that  is  done  as  done 
in  violation  of  the  constitution,  or,  rather,  not 
in  pursuance  of  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
sit  here  more  in  the  character  of  a  town  meetiug 
than  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  Status, 
and  that  what  we  do  is  no  more  binding  on  the 
American  people  than  if  we  did  it  at  a  town 
meeting.  I  shall  express  no  opinion  by  saying 
yea  or  nay  on  the  question  before  the  Senate, 
At  the  same  time,  I  protest  against  it,  as  being 
no  part  of  the  constitutional  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Benton,  and  many  others,  declined  to 
vote.  The  House  of  Representatives  had  ceased 
to  act,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  customary 
message  of  adjournment.  The  President  who, 
according  to  the  usage,  had  remained  in  the 
capitol  till  midnight  to  sign  bills,  had  gone 
home.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  and  the  gi-eatest  confusion  and  dig- 
order  prevailed.  Finally,  Mr.  Webster  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  vote,  by  which  the  Senate 
receded  from  the  amendment  it  had  adopted,  ex- 
tending the  constitution  to  the  territories ;  and 
that  recession  leaving  the  appropriation  bill  fiee 
from  the  encumbrance  of  the  slavery  question, 
it  was  immediately  passed. 

This  attempt,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  break- 
ing up  the  government  in  pursuit  of  a  newly  in- 
vented slavery  dogma,  was  founded  in  errors  too 
gross  for  misapprehension.  In  the  first  place 
as  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  constitu- 
tion was  not  made  for  territories,  but  for  St.iti  s 
In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  operate  any  whore, 
not  even  in  the  States  for  which  it  was  made, 
without  acts  of  Congress  to  enforce  it.  This  is 
true  of  tlic  constitution  in  every  particular. 
Every  part  of  it  is  inoperative  until  put  into 
action  by  a  statute  of  Congress.    The  constitu- 
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tion  allowB  the  President  a  salary :  he  cannot 
touch  a  dollar  of  it  without  an  act  of  Oongress. 
It  allows  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves:  you 
cannot  recover  one  without  an  act  of  Congre'"' 
And  so  of  every  clause  it  contains.    The  pro- 


sider  the  state  of  things  between  the  North  and 
the  South— to  show  the  aggressions  and  en- 
croachments (as  they  were  called),  of  the  for- 
vuer  upon  the  latter— to  show  the  incompati- 
bility of  their  union — and  to  devise  measures 


posedextensionof  the  constitution  to  territories,  I  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  Smth. 
with  a  view  to  its  tran-  .rtation  of  slavery  ^  Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  the  bottom  of  thisnove- 
along  with  it,  was  then  futile  and  nugatory,  1  ment,  which  was  conducted  with  extraordinary 


until  an  act  of  Congress  should  be  passed  to 
vitalize  slavery  under  it.  So  that,  if  the  ex- 
tension had  been  declared  by  law,  it  would  have 
answered  no  purpose  except  to  widen  the  field  of 
the  slavery  i^tation — to  establish  a  new  point 
of  contention — to  give  a  new  phase  to  the  em- 
bittered contest — and  to  alienate  more  and  more 
from  each  other  the  two  halves  of  the  Union. 
But  tho  extension  was  not  declared.  Congress 
did  not  extend  the  constitution  to  tho  Tern- 
torics.    The    proposal  was  rejected  in    both 


precautions  to  avoid  publicity.  None  but  slave 
State  members  were  admitted.  No  reporters 
were  permitted  to  bo  present ;  nor  any  specta- 
tors, or  auditors.  As  many  as  seventy  or  eighty 
were  assembled;  but  about  one  half  of  this 
number  were  inimical  to  tho  meeting,  and  only 
attended  to  prevent  mischief  to  the  Union,  and 
mostly  fell  oflf  from  their  attendance  before  the 
work  was  concluded.  At  the  first  meeting  a 
grand  ci  mmittee  of  15  (Mr.  Calhoun  one)  were 
appointed  to  consider  of  resolutions :    when 


Houses ;  and  immediately  the  crowning  dogma  I  they  met,  a  sub-committee  of  five  (Mr.  Calhoun 


is  invented,  that  the  constitution  goes  of  itself 
to  the  territories  without  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  executes  itself,  so  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
not  only  without  legislative  aid,  but  in  defiance 
of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  territory. 
This  is  the  last  slavery  creed  of  the  Calhoun 
school,  and  the  one  on  which  his  disciples  now 
Rtand— afid  not  with  any  barren  foot.  They 
apply  tho  doctrine  to  existing  territories,  and 
make  acquisitions  from  Mexico  for  new  applica- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  con- 
duct as  any  thing  else  than  as  one  of  tho 
devices  for  ^^  forcing  the  issue  with  the  North," 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  confidential  letter  to 
the  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature  avows 
to  have  been  his  policy  since  1835,  and  which  he 
avers  he  would  then  have  effected  if  the  mem- 
bers from  the  slave  States  had  stood  by  him. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXIII. 

PEOOKESS  op  the  slavery  AGITATION:  MEET- 
ING OF  MEMBERS  FROM  TUE  SLAVE  STATES : 
INFLAMMATORY  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

The  last  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
were  witness  to  an  ominous  movement — no- 
thing less  than  nightly  meetings  of  large  num- 
bers of  members  from  tho  slave  States  to  con 


at  their  head)  was  carved  out  of  the  15  to 
report  an  address  to  the  slave  States:   and 
when  they  met,  Mr.  Calhoun  produced  the  ad- 
dress ready  written.    So  that  the  whole  con- 
trivance of  the  grand  and  petty  committees  was 
a  piece  of  machinery  to  get  Mr.  Calhoun's  own 
manifesto  before  the  public  with  the  sanction  of 
a  meeting.  Mr.  Calhoun's  manifesto,  sanctioned 
by  the  sub-commit    ^  was  only  saved  from  con- 
demnation in  th  ittee  of  15  by  one  vote, 
and  that  vote  his  .  Saved  by  one  vote,  and 
got  before  the  meeting  itself,  it  there  underwent 
condemnation,  and  was  recommitted  for  amend- 
ment.   Four  of  the  grand  committee,  consisting 
of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, were  excused  upon  their  own  request  fVom 
serving  longer  upon  it.    Got  back  into  the 
grand  committee,  it  was  superseded  in  toto  by 
an  entire  new  address,  not  to  the  slave  States^ 
but  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and  ad- 
dressed not  to  their  angry,  but  to  their  good 
feelings.    That  address  was  reported  to  an  ad 
jounied  meeting  of  the  members;  and  those 
opposed  to  the  whole  proceeding  having  nearly 
ceased  to  attend,  tho  original  manifesto  of  Mr 
Calhoun  was  adopted  in  place  of  it :  and  thus, 
after  a  tedious  and  painful  process,  and  defeated 
half  tho  time,  and  only  succeeding  when  the 
meeting  had  become  thin  and  nearly  reduced  to 
his  own  partisans,  that  gentleman  succeeded  in 
getting  his  inflammatory  composition  before  the 
public  as  the  voice  of  the  Southern  members, 
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But  OTcn  then  not  as  he  finit  draw  !f  up.  In 
the  primitive  drftfl  the  introductory  clause  os- 
iortcd  that  the  proscnt  wrongs  of  tho  North 
upon  tho  .Sduth  wore  equal  to  tlioso  wliich  pro- 
duced tho  separation  of  those  States,  when 
colonies,  from  the  Itritish  empire :  that  clause 
was  softoncd  down,  and  gcncnilizcd  in  tho 
Rnu-ndfd  and  adopted  manifesto  into  the  asser- 
tion of  ft  dangerous  conflict  Ijetwccn  tho  two 
sections  of  tho  Union,  nn<l  tho  jitTpotration  of 
encroachments  and  a;rp;ression8  iijwn  tho  slave 
States  which  their  safety  would  no  longer  allow 
them  to  stand,  and  for  which  a  euro  must  be 
found.  In  tho  original  it  stood  thus:  "  Ao/ 
eicepting  the  declaration  which  sfjiaraleU  tjoii 
and  the  United  Colonies  from  the  jmrenl  conn- 
try.  That  invoiced  your  independence ;  but 
thin  your  all,  not  e.rcepting  your  safety."  As 
softened  it  ran  thus : 

"We,  whose  names  are  lioreunto  annexed, 
address  you  in  tho  discharge  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  solemn  duty  on  the  most  important  sub- 
ject ever  presented  for  your  consideration.  AVo 
allude  to  tho  conflict  between  tho  two  great 
sections  of  t  he  Union,  growing  out  of  a  dilforeneo 
of  feeling  and  opinion  in  reference  to  the  rel.a- 
tion  existing  between  the  two  races,  tho  Euro- 
pean and  African,  which  inhabit  the  Southern 
section,  and  the  acts  of  aggrossion  and  en- 
croachment to  which  it  has  led.  Tho  conflict 
conimenceil  not  long  after  t!ie  acknowledgment 
of  our  independence,  and  has  gracUially  in- 
crea.sed  until  it  has  arrayed  the  great  body  of 
the  North  against  tho  South  on  this  most  vital 
subject.  In  the  pi'Ogress  of  this  conflict,  ijg- 
gressim  ha<  followed  aggression,  and  encroach- 
ment envuoachniont.  until  they  have  reached  a 
point  when  a  regard  for  peace  and  safety  will 
not  permit  us  to  remain  longer  silent.  Tho  ob- 
ject of  this  address  is  to  give  j'ou  a  clear,  cor- 
rect, but  brief  account  of  thu  whole  series  of  ag- 
gression and  encroachments  on  your  rights,  with 
a  statement  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  ex- 
pose you.  Our  object  in  making  it,  is  not  to 
cause  excitement,  but  to  put  you  in  full  posses- 
eiou  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  necessary 
to  a  full  and  just  conception  of  a  deep-seated 
disease,  which  threatens  great  danger  to  you 
and  the  whole  body  politic.  We  act  on  tho  im- 
pression, that  in  a  popular  government  like  ours, 
a  true  conception  of  tho  actual  character  and 
state  of  a  disease  is  inuispcnsable  to  effecting  a 
cure." 

The  manifesto  was  modelled  upon  that  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  tho  United 
States ;  and,  by  its  authors,  was  soon  saluted  as 
the  second  Declaration  of  Independence.  After 
the  motive  clause,  showing  ijxe  inducements  to  the 


act,  followed  a  long  list  of  grievances,  as  fonnida> 
bio  in  numlier  as  those  which  had  impelled  th« 
separation  IVora  Qrcat  Britiiin,  but  so  frivolous 
and  imaginary  in  substance,  that  no  one  could 
repeat  them  now  without  recourse  to  the  pajwr. 
Strange  to  see,  they  have  become  nioro  remark- 
able for  what  they  omitted  than  contained.  Tlmt 
Missouri  compromise,  since  becomo  an  outrago 
which  the  constitution  and  the  slave  States  could 
no  longer  endure,  was  then  a  good  thing,  of  which 
tlie  sla\o  States  wished  more,  and  claimed  its  ex- 
tension to  the  Pacit\c  Ocean.  The  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, which  had  been  tho  exasjKration  of  the 
slave  States  for  thrco  years,  was  skippu  i  over,  the 
great  misfortune  having  happened  to  tho  South 
which  had  been  deprecated  in  tho  letter  to  the 
Alabama  memlxsr  of  the  General  A8send)ly ;  it 
had  been  defeated  I  and  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  a  handle  of  ogitation  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  tho  Union :  but  without  benefit 
as  others  were  seized  upon  immediately,  ami  the 
slavery  contention  raged  more  furiously  than 
ever.  But  past,  or  present,  "encroachments 
ond  aggressions  "  were  too  light  and  apocrypliai 
to  rouse  a  nation.  Something  more  stirring 
was  wanted ;  and  for  that  purpose.  Time, 
and  Imagination — tho  Future,  and  Invention- 
were  to  be  placed  in  requisition.  Tho  abolition 
of  slavery  in  tho  States — tho  emancipation  of 
slaves,  all  over  the  South — tho  conflict  between 
the  white  and  tho  block  races — tho  prostration 
of  tho  white  race,  as  in  San  Domingo:  the 
whites  the  slaves  of  tho  blacks :  such  were  the 
future  terrors  and  horrors  to  bo  visited  upon 
the  slave  States  if  not  arrested  by  an  instant 
and  adequate  remedy.  Some  passages  from 
this  conglomeration  of  invented  horrors  will 
show  tho  furious  zeal  of  the  author,  and  the 
large  calculation  which  ho  made  upon  the  gul- 
libility of  the  South  when  a  slavery  alarm  was 
to  be  propagated : 

"  Such,  then,  being  the  case,  it  would  be  to 
insult  you  to  supjiose  you  could  hesitate.  To 
destroy  the  existing  irlation  between  the  free 
and  servile  races  at  the  South  woultt  lead  to 
consenuences  unparalleled  in  history.  They 
cannot  be  sepiirated,  and  caimot  live  togetliorin 
peace  or  harmony,  or  to  their  mutual  advanta<;o, 
except  in  their  pi-esent  relation.  Under  any 
other,  wretchedness,  and  misery,  and  desoliuion 
would  overspread  the  whole  South.  Tiie  ex 
ample  of  the  British  West  Indies,  as  blidUin,; 
as  emancipation  has  proved  to  them,  funii>iu'.;;i 
very  faint  picture  of  the  calamities  it  womI  I 
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brine  on  the  South.    Tho  clrcumstanccH  under 
which  it  would  take  place  with  us  would  be  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which  took  place 
with  them,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  far  moro 
disastrous  results.    There,  the  government  of 
tho  parent  country  emancipated  slaves  in  her 
colonial   posscHsions — a  government  rich  and 
powerful,  and  actuated  by  views  of  policy  (mis- 
taken as  they  turned  out  to  be)  rather  than 
fanaticism.    It  was,  lK>sidcs,  disposed  to  act 
justly  towards  tho  owners,  oven  in  tho  act  of 
emancipating  their  slaves,  and  to  protect  and 
foster  them  afterwards.    It  accordingly  appro- 
priated nearly  ^100,000,000  as  a  compensation 
to  them  for- their  losses  under  tho  act,  which 
sum,  although  it  turned  out  to  Iw  far  sliort  of 
tho  amount,  was  thought  at  that  timo  to  bo 
liberal.    Since  tho  emancipation  it  has  kept  up 
a  snlliciont  military  and  naval  force  to  keep  the 
blacks  in  awe,  and  a  number  of  magistrates,  and 
constables,  and  other  civil  officers,  to  keep  order 
in  tho  towns  and  plantations,  and  enforce  re- 
spect to  their  former  owner.-*.    It  can  only  bo 
cfl'ected  by  tho  prostration  of  tho  white  race; 
and  that  would  nece.ssarily  engender  the  bitter- 
est feelinps  of  hostility  between  them  and  tho 
North.    But  the  reverse  would  be  tho  case  be- 
tween tho  blacks  of  tho  South  and  tho  people 
of  tho  North.     Owing  their  emancipation  to 
them,  they   would    regard    them    as   friends, 
guardians,  and  patrons,  and  centre,  accordingly, 
all  their  sympathy  in  them.    Tho  people  of  tho 
North  would  not  fail  to  reciprocate  and  to  fa- 
ror  them,  instead  of  tho  whites.    Under  the  in- 
tiucnco  of  such  feelings,  and  impelled  by  fanati- 
cism and  love  of  power,  they  would  not  stop  at 
emancipation.    Another  step  would  bo  taken — 
to  raise  them  to  a  political  and  social  equality 
with  their  Ibrmer  owners,  by  giving  them  tho 
right  of  voting  and  holding  public  offices  under 
tho  federal  government.    But  when  once  raised 
to  an  eciuality,  they  wouhl  become  the  fast  po- 
litical associates  of  tho  North,  acting  and  voting 
with  them  on  all  questions,  and  by  this  political 
union  between  them,  holdmg  tho  white  race  at 
the  So\ith  in  complete  subjection.    The  blacks, 
and  the  i)r()lligate  whites  that  might  unite  with 
them,  would  becomp  the  principal  recipients  of 
federal  offices  and  patronage,  and  would,  in  con- 
sequence, bo  raised   above  the  whites  of  the 
South  in  tho  political  and  social  scale.    Wo 
would,  in  a  word,  change  conditions  with  them 
—a  degradation  greater  than  has  ever  yet  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  and 
one  from  which  wo  could  not  escape,  should 
emancipation  take  place  (which  it  certainly  will 
if  not  prevented),  but  by  fleeing  the  homes  of 
ourselves  and  ancestors,  and  by  abandoning  our 
country  to  our  former  slaves,  to  become  the 
permanent  abode  of  disorder,  anarchy,  poverty, 
misery  and  wretchedness." 

Emancipation,  with  all  these    accumulated 
horrors,  is  here  held  to  be  certain.  "  if  not  pre- 


vented : "  certain,  so  fkr  as  it  depended  upon  the 
free  States,  which  were  rapidly  becoming  the 
m^ority ;  and  only  to  bo  prevented  by  the  sUve 
Statlfc  themselves.    Now,  this  certain  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  in  the  States,  was  a  pure  and 
simple  invention  of  Mr.  Callioun,  not  only  with- 
out evidence,  but  against  evidence — contradict- 
ed by  every  species  of  human  action,  negative 
and  positive,  before  and  since.    Far  from  at- 
tacking slavery  in  the  States,  the  free  States 
have  co-operated  to  extend  tho  area  of  slavery 
within  such  States :  witness  tho  continued  ex- 
tinctions of  Indian  title  which  have  so  largely 
increased  the  available  capacity  of  the  slave 
States.    So  far  from  making  war  upon  slave 
States,  several  such  States  have  licen  added  to 
tho  Union,  as  Texas  and  Florida,  by  tho  co-opera- 
tion of  free  States.    Far  from  passing  any  law 
to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  States  no  Congress 
has  ever  existed  that  has  seen  a  man  that  would 
make  such  a  motion  in  tho  House ;  or,  if  made, 
would  not  be  as  unanimously  rejected  by  one 
side  of  tho  House  as  the  other— as  if  the  unani- 
ftiity  would  not  be  the  same  whether  the  whole 
North  went  otit,  .and  let  the  South  vote  alone ! 
or  the  whole  South  went  out,  and  let  the  North 
alone  vote.    Yet,  this  incendiary  cry  of  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  tho  States  has  become  the  staple 
of  all  subsequent  agitators.    Every  little  agita- 
tor now  jumps  upon  it— jumps  into  a  State  the 
moment  a  free  territory  is  mentioned — and  re- 
peats all  the  alarming  stuff  invented  by  Mr. 
Calhoun ;  and  as  much  moro  as  liis  own  inven- 
tion can  add  to  it.    In  the  mean  time  events 
daily  affix  the  brand  of  falsehood  on  these  in- 
cendiary inventions.    Slave  State  Presidents  are 
continually  elected  by  free  State  votes:  the 
price  of  slaves  themselves,  instead  of  sinking,  as 
it  would  if  there  was  any  real  danger,  is  con- 
tinually augmenting,  and,  in  fact,  has  reached  a 
height  the  double  of  what  it  was  before  the 
alarming  story  of  cmancii)ation  had  begun. 

Assuming  this  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  States  to  be  certidn  and  inevitable,  with  all 
its  dreadful  consequences,  unless  prevented  by 
the  slave  States,  the  manifesto  goes  on  senoMsly 
to  bring  the  means  of  prevention  most  closely 
to  the  consideration  of  the  slave  States — to  urge 
their  unity  and  concert  of  action  on  the  slavery 
question — to  make  it  the  supreme  object  of  their 
labors,  before  wliich  all  other  subjects  are  to 
give  way — to  take  the  attitude  of  self-defence  j 
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and,  braving  all  consequences,  throw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  other  side.    Thus : 

"  With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  the  gravest 
and  most  solemn  question  that  ever  claimea  the 
attention  of  a  people  is  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration: What  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  it? 
It  is  a  question  belonging  to  you  to  decide.  All 
we  propose  is  to  give  you  our  opinion.  We, 
then,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable step,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
done,  and  witt  which  eveiy  thing  may  be,  is  to 
be  united  among  yourselves  on  this  great  and 
most  vital  question.  The  want  of  union  and 
concert  in  reference  to  it  has  brought  the  South, 
the  Union,  and  our  system  of  government  to 
their  present  perilous  condition.  Instead  of 
placing  u  above  all  others,  it  has  been  made 
subordinate  not  only  to  mere  questions  of  policy, 
but  to  the  preservation  of  party  ties  and  insur- 
ing of  party  suc(  s.  As  high  as  we  hold  a  due 
respect  for  these,  we  hold  them  subordinate  to 
that  and  other  questions  involving  our  safety 
and  happiness.  Until  they  are  so  held  by  the 
South,  the  North  will  not  l>elievo  that  you  are 
in  earnest  in  opposition  to  their  encroachments, 
and  they  will  continue  to  follow,  one  after  an- 
other, antil  the  work  of  abolition  is  finished. 
To  convince  them  that  you  are,  you  must  provp 
by  your  acts  that  you  hold  all  other  questions 
subordinate  to  it.    If  you  become  united,  and 

Erove  yourselves  in  earnest,  the  North  will  be 
rought  to  a  pause,  and  to  a  calculation  of  con- 
Bcquenccs ;  and  that  may  lead  to  a  change  of 
measures,  and  to  the  mloption  of  a  course  of 
policy  that  may  quietly  and  peaceably  terminate 
this  long  conflict  between  the  two  sections.  If 
it  should  not,  nothing  would  remain  for  you  but 
to  stand  up  immovably  in  defence  of  rights  in- 
volving your  all— your  property,  prosperity, 
equality,  liberty,  and  safety.  As  the  assailed, 
you  would  stand  justified  by  all  laws  human 
and  divine,  in  repelling  a  blow  so  dangerous, 
without  looking  to  consequences,  and  to  resort 
to  all  means  neccs.sary  for  tha.  .  arpose.    Your 


assailants,  and  not  you,  would  be  responsible  for 
consequences.  Entertaining  thes6  opinions,  we 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  be  united,  and  for  that 
purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Beyond 
this,  we  think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go  at 
present." 

The  primitive  draft  of  the  manifesto  went 
fiirthei",  and  told  what  was  to  be  done :  opinions 
and  counsels  are  as  far  as  the  signers  thought 
it  proper  to  go  then.  But  something  further 
was  intimated ;  and  that  soon  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  Southern  convention  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
and  a  call  from  the  legislatures  of  two  of  the 
most  heated  States  (South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi), for  the  assembling  of  a  "Southern 
Congress,"  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  "  United 
States  South  "  into  operation :  but  of  this  here 
after.  Following  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  its  mode  of  adoption,  as  well  in  its  ex- 
position -of  motives  as  in  its  enumeration  of 
grievances,  the  manifesto  was  left  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  meeting  for  the  signature  of  the 
slave-holding  members  who  concurred  in  it. 
The  signers  were  the  following : 

"  Messrs.  Atchison  of  Missouri ;  Hunter  and 
Mason  of  Virginia  5  Calhoun  and  Butler  of  South 
Carolina  5  Downs  of  Louisiana ;  Footo  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis  of  Mississippi ;  Fitzpatrick  of  Ala- 
bama; Borland  and  Sebastian  of  Arkansas; 
Westcott  and  Yulee  of  Florida ;  Atkinson,  Bay- 
ley,  Bedinger,  Bocock,  Beale,  W.  G.  Brown, 
Meade,  R.  A.  Thompson  of  Virginia ;  Daniel, 
Venable  of  North  Carolina;  Burt,  Holmes, 
Rhett,  Simpson,  Woodward  of  South  Carolina  j 
Wallace,  Iverson,  Lumpkin  of  Georgia;  Bow- 
don,  Gayle,  Harris  of  Alabama ;  Fcatherston,  1. 
Thompson  of  Mississippi ;  La  Sere,  Morse  of 
Louisiana ;  R.  W.  Johnson  of  Arkansas ;  Sin- 
ton  of  Kentucky." 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXIV. 

INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  HIS 
CABINET. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  new  President  was  in- 
augurated with  the  customary  formalities,  Chief 
Justice  Taney  administering  the  oath  of  office. 
He  delivered  an  address,  as  use  and  propriety 
requiretl,  commcndably  brief,  and  confined  to  a 
declaration  of  general  principles.    Mr.  Millard 
Fillmore,  the  Vice-President  elect,  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  delivered 
a  neat  and  suitable  address  on  taking  the  chtir. 
Assembled  in  extraordinary  session,  the  Senate 
received  and  confirmed  the  several  nomination  ? 
for  the  cabinet.    They  were :  John  M.  Clayton 
of  Delaware,  to  bo  Secretary  of  State ;  William 
M,  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;    George  W.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia,  to  bo  Secretary  at  War ;  William  Bal- 
lard Preston,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Homo  Department — a  new  department 
created  at  the  preceding  session  of  Congress ; 
Jocob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  to  bo  Postmaster 
General ;  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryloiid,  to  bo 
Attorney  General.    The  whole  cabinet  were,  of 
course,  erf  the  whig  party. 


Vol.  II.— 47 


CHAPTER  CLXXXV. 

DEATH  OF  ES-rEESIDENT  POLK. 

He  died  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  soon  after  he 
returned  home,  and  within  three  months  after 
his  retirement  from  the  presidency.    He  was 
an  exemplary  man  in  private  life,  moral  in  all 
his  deportment,  and  patriotic  in  his  public  life, 
aiming  at  the  good  of  his  country  always.    It 
was  liis  misfortune  to  have  been  brought  into 
the  presidency  by  an  intrigue,  not  of  his  own, 
but  of  others,  and  the  evils  of  which  became  an 
inheritance  of  his  position,  and  the  sole  cause 
of  all  that  was  objectionable  in  his  administra- 
tion.   He  was  the  first  President  put  upon  the 
people  without  their  previous  indication — the 
first  instance  in  which  a  convention  assumed 
vhe  right  of  disposing  of  the  presidency  accord- 
ing to  their  own  will,  and  of  course  with  a  view 
to  vheir  own  advantage.    The  scheme  of  these 
intriguers  required  the  exclusion  of  all  inde- 
pendent and  disinterested  men  from  his  couucils 
anrl  confidence — a  thing  easily  effected  by  repre- 
senting all  such  men  as  his  enemies,  and  them- 
selves as  his  exclusive  friends.    Hence  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Globe  newspaper  from  the  organshi^ 
of  the  administration,  and  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  too  much  dominated  by  intrigue  and 
selfishness.    All  the  faults  of  his  administra- 
tion were  the  faults  of  his  cabinet :  all  its 
merits  were  his  own.  in  defiance  of  them.  Even 
the  arrangement  with  the  Calhoun  and  Tyler 
interest  by  which  the  Globe  was  set  aside  be 
fore  vhe  cabinet  was  formed,  was  the  work  of 
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meu  who  were  to  be  of  the  cabinet.  His  own 
will  was  not  strong  enough  for  his  position,  yet 
he  became  firm  and  absolute  where  his  judg- 
ment was  convinced  and  patriotism  required 
decision.  Of  this  he  gave  signal  proof  in  over- 
ruling his  whole  cabinet  in  their  resolve  for  the 
sedentary  line  in  Mexico,  and  forcing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  vigorous  !>olicy  which  carried  the 
American  arms  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
quered a  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  country. 
He  also  gave  a  proof  of  it  in  falling  back  upon 
the  lino  of  49°  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon- 
boundary  with  Great  Britain,  while  his  cabinet, 
intimidated  by  their  own  newspapers,  and 
alarmed  at  the  storm  which  themselves  had  got 
up,  were  publicly  adhering  t»  the  line  of  54°  40', 
with  the  secret  hope  that  others  would  extricate 
them  from  the  perils  of  that  foHom  position. 
The  Mexican  war,  under  the  impulse  of  specu- 
lators, and  upon  an  intrigue  with  Santa  Anna, 
was  the  great  blot  upon  his  administration; 
and  that  was  wholly  the  work  of  the  intriguing 
part  of  his  cabinet,  into  which  he  entered  with 
a  full  belief  that  the  intrigue  was  to  be  success- 
ful, and  the  war  fim"shed  in  "  ninety  or  one  him- 
dred  and  twenty  days ; "  and  without  firing  an- 
other gun  after  it  should  be  declared.  He  was 
sincerely  a  friend  to  the  Union,  and  against 
whatever  would  endanger  it,  especially  that  ab- 
Borption  of  the  whole  of  Mexico  which  had  ad- 
vocates in  those  who  stood  near  him ;  and  also 
against  tlie  provisional  line  which  was  to  cover 
Monterey  and  Quaymas,  when  he  began  to  sus- 
pect the  ultimate  object  of*  that  line.  Tlie  ac- 
quisition of  New  Mexico  and  California  were 
the  distinguishing  events  pf  his  administration 
— fruits  of  the  war  with  Mexico ;  b'lt  which 
would  have  come  to  the  United  States  without 
that  war  if  the  President  ;iad  been  surrounded 
by  a  cabinet  free  from  intrigue  and  selfishness, 
ftnd  wholly  intent  upon  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  country. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVI. 

TIIIRTY-FIEBT  CONG  i  ESS  :   FIRST  SESSION :  LISl 
OF  MEM3EKS:  0    -^ANIZATION  OF  TUE  HOUSE 

Thc  Senate,  now  consisting  of  sixty  members 
was  composed  as  follows : 

Maine. — Hannibal  Hamlin,  James  W.  Brad- 
bury. 

New  Hampshire. — John    P.   Hale,    Moses 
Norris,  jr. 

Massachusetts. — Daniel  Webster,  John  Da- 
vis. 

Rhode  Island. — Albert  C.  Greene,  John  H. 
Clarke. 

Connecticut. — Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Truman 
Smith. 

Vermont. — Samuel  S.  Phelps,  William  Up- 
ham. 

New  York. — Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  William 
II.  Seward. 

New  Jersey. — WiUiam  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W. 
Miller. 

Pennsylvania. — Daniel    Sturgeon,    James 
Cooper. 

Delaware. — John  Wales,  Presley  Spruance, 

Maryland. — David  Stuart,  James  A.  Pearce. 

Virginia. — James  M.  Mason,  Robert  M.  T 
Hunter. 

North    Carolina. — Willie     P.    Maiigum, 
George  E.  Badger, 

South   Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Ar- 
thur P.  Butler. 

Georgia. — John    M.    Berrien,  William  C. 
Dawson. 

Kentucky. — Joseph  R.  Underwuod,  IlepiT 
Clay. 

Tennessee. — Hopkins  L.  Turney.  Jolin  Bell. 

Ohio. — Thomas  Corwin,  Salmon  P.  Cliase. 

Louisiana. — Solomon    W.    Downs.    Pierre 
Soul6. 

Indiana. — Jesse   D.   Bright,   Jaincc^  Whit- 
coiub. 

MississiiTi.— Jefferson     Davis,    Homy    S. 
Foote. 

Illinois. — Stephen    A.    Dougla.ss,     James 
Shields. 

AladaMA. — Jeremiah  Clemens,  William  R. 
King. 

Missouri. — Thomas    H.  Benton,  David  E. 
Atchison. 

Arkansas. — William    R.    Sebastian,    Solon 
Borland. 

Florida. — David  L.  Yulee,  Jackson  Morton. 

Michigan. — Lewis  Oa.'?i.s^  Alpheus  Felcli. 

Texas.— Thoma.s  J.  Rusk,  Sam  Houston, 

Wisconsin. — Henry  Dodge,  Isaac  P.  Walker 

lowA. — George  W.  Jones,  Augustus  C.  Dodge, 
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In  this  list  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark 
the  names  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  all  of  whom,  commencing  their  con- 
gressional career  nearly  a  generation  before, 
and  after  several  retirings,  had  met  again,  and 
towards  the  close  of  their  eventful  lives,  upon 
this  elevated  theatre  of  their  long  and  brilliant 
labors.  The  House,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  members,  was  thus  composed : 

Maine.— Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller,  Elbridgo  Ger- 
ry Rufus  K.  Goodenow,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefleld, 
John  Otis,  Cullen  Sawtelle,  Charles  Stetson. 

New  Hampshire.— Harry  Hibbard,  Charles 
H.  Peaslee,  Amos  Tuck,  James  Wilson. 

Vermont.— William  Hebard,  William  Hen- 
ry James  M^acham,  Lucius  B.  Peek. 

kAt;sACHUsETTs.— Charles  Allen,  George  Ash- 
mun  James  H.  Duncan,  Grin  Fowler,  Joseph 
Grin'nell,  Daniel  P.  King,  Horace  Mann,  Julius 
Rockwell,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Daniol  Webster. 

Rhode  Island.— Nathan  F.  Diion,  George 

"CoNHKCTicuT.— Walter  Booth,  Thomas  B. 
Butler  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland,  Loren  P.  Wal- 

New  York.— Henry  P.  Alexander,  George 
R,  Andrews,  Heury  Bennett,  David  A.  Bokce, 
Georf^e  Briggs,  James  Brooks,  Lorenzo  Bur- 
••-.ws  '  Charles  E.  Clarke,  Harmon  S.  Conger, 
William  Ducr,  Daniel  Gott,  Herman  D.  Gould, 
Ransom  Halloway,  William  T.  Jack.'-on,  Jolm 
A.  King,  P'-eston  King,  Orsamus  B.  Matteson, 
Thomas' McKissock,  William  Nelson,  J.  Phil- 
lips Phoenix,  Hai-vey  Putnam,  Gideon  Rey- 
nolds, Elijah  Ri.dey,  Robert  L,  Rose,  D:'.vid 
Rumsey,  jr.,  William  A.  Sackett,  Abraham  M. 
Schermerhorn,  -hhn  L.  Schoolcraft,  Peter  H. 
Silvester,  Elbrid--  ui.  Spaulding,  John  R.  Thur- 
man,  Walter  UD!ierhill,  Hiram  "Walden,  Hugh 
AVliite. 

New  Jersey. — Andrew  K.  Ilay.  James  G. 
King,  William  A.  Newel'.  John  Van  Dyke, 
Isaac  W''.>ick. 

Penssv  i,VANiA.— Chester  Butler,  Samuel  Cal- 
vin Joseph  Casey,  Joseph  P .  Chandler,  Jesse 
C.  Dickey,  Milo  M.  Dimmick,  Jolm  Freedlcy, 
Alfred   Gilmore,   Moses    Hampton,   John  W. 
Howe,  Lewis  C.  Levin,  Job  iManu,  James  X. 
McLanaban  Henry  D.  Mnore,  Henry  Nes,  An- 
drew J,  Ogle,  Charles  W.  Pitman,  Robert  R. 
Heed,  John  Robbins,  jr..  Thomas  Ross,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  William  Strong,  James  Thomp- 
son, David  Wilmot. 
Delaware.- John  W.  Hous;.)n. 
Maryland.— Richard    J.  Bowie,  Alexander 
Evans.  William  T.  Hamilton,  Edward  Ham- 
mond, Jolm  B.  Kerr,  Robert  M.  McLane. 

Virginia.— Thomas  H.  Averctt,  Thomas  H. 
Bayly,  James  U.  H.  Beale,Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
Henry  A.  Edmundson,  Thomas  S.  Haymond, 
Alexander  R.  Holladay,  Jamas  McDowell, 
Fayette  McMuUen,  Richard  K.  Me«de,  John  S. 


Millson,  Jeremiah   Morton,  Richard  Parker, 
Paulus  Powell,  James  A.  Seddon. 

North  Carolina. — ^William  S.  Ashe,  Jo- 
seph P.  Ca.  'well,  Thomas  L.  OMngman,  John 
R.  J.  Daniel,  Edmund  Deberry,  David  Outlaw, 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Edw-rd  Stanly,  Abra- 
ham W.  Venable. 

South  Carolina. — Armistead  Burt,  William 
F.  Colcock,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  John  McQueen, 
James  L.  Orr,  Daniel  Wallace,  Joseph  A. 
Woodward. 

Georgia. — Howell  Cobb,  Thomas  C.  Hackett, 
Hugh  A.  Haralson,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Allen 
F.  Owen,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  JRobcrt 
Toombs,  Marshall  J.  Wellborn. 

Alabama. — Albert  J.  Alston,  Franklin  W 
Bowdon,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Sampson  W 
Harris,  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  David  Hubbard, 
Sar'ucl  W.  Ingo. 

Mississippi. — Albert  G.  Brown,  Winficld  S. 
Featherston,  William  McWillie,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son. 

LorxiANA. — Charles  M.  Conrad,  John  H 
Harmanson,  Emile  La  Sfire,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Ohio. — Joseph  Cable,  Lewis  D.  Campbell, 
David  K.  Carter,  Moses  B.  Corwin,  John  Cro- 
well,  David  T.  Disney,  Nathan  Evans,  Joshua 
R.  Giddiugs,  Moses  Iloagland,  William  F.  Hun- 
ter, John  K .  Miller,  Jonathan  D.  Morris,  Edson 
B.  Olds,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Soseph  M.  Root, 
Robert  U.  Schenck,  Charles  Sweetser,  John  L. 
Taylor,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  William  A.  Whit- 
tlesey, Amos  E.  Wood. 
Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Daniel  Breck,  Geo. 

A.  Caldwell,  James  L.  Jolmson,  Humphrey 
Marshall,  John  C.  JIason,  Finis  E.  McLean, 
Charles  S.  Moreliead,  Richard  H? Stanton,  John 

B.  Thompson. 
Tennessee. — Josiah  M.  Anderson,  Andrew 

Ewing  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  Isham  G.  Harris, 
Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Jolm  H. 
Savage,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Jas.  H.  Thomas, 
Albert  G.  Watkins,  Christopher  H.  Williams. 

Indiana. — Nathaniel  Albertson,  William  J. 
Brown,  Cyrus  L.  Dunham,  Graham  N.  Fitch, 
Willis  A.  Gor/nan,  Andrew  J.  Harlan,  George 
W.  Julian,  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  Edward  \V. 
McGaughey,  John  L.  Robinson, 

Illinois. -Edward  D.  Baker,  Wilham  H. 
Bissell,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  John  A.  McCler- 
nand,  William  A.  Richardson,  John  Wentworth, 
Timothy  R.  Young. 

Missouri.— William  V.  N.  Bay,  James  B. 
Bowlin,  James  S-  Green,  Willard  P.  Hall,  John 
S.  Phelps. 

Arkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson. 

Michigan.— Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  Alexander 
W.  Buel,  William  Sprague. 

Florida. — E.  Carrington  Cabell. 

Te.xas.- Volncy  E.  Howard,  David  S.  Kauf- 
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man. 


Iowa.— Shepherd  Lefller,  William  Thompson. 
Wisconsin.— Oi-saraus  Cole,  James  D.  Doty, 
Charles  Durkee. 
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Delegates  from  Territories. 

Oregon. — S.  R.  Thurston. 
Minnesota. — Henry  S.  Sibley. 

The  election  of  ^  Speaker  is  the  first  business 
of  a  new  Congress,  and  the  election  which  de- 
cided the  political  character  of  the  House  w'ale 
parties  divided  on  pohtical  principles.  Candi- 
dates from  opposite  parties  were  still  put  in 
nomination  at  this  commencement  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  sla- 
very question  mingled  vith  the  election,  and 
gave  it  its  controlling  character.  Mr.  Robert 
Winthr!>p,  of  Massachusetts  (whig),  and  Mr. 
C.  HoTVcU  Cobb,  of  Georgia  (democratic),  were 
the  reupective  candidates;  and  in  the  vain 
struggle  to  give  either  a  majority  of  the  House 
near  three  weeks  of  time  was  wasted,  and  above 
sixty  ballotings  exhausted.  Deeming  the  strug- 
gle useless,  resort  was  had  to  the  plunvlity  rule, 
and  Mr.  Cobb  receiving  102  votes  to  the  99 
for  Mr.  Winthrop — about  twenty  votes  being 
thrown  away — he  was  declared  elected,  and  led 
to  the  chair  most  courteously  by  his  competi- 
tor, Mr.  Winthrop,  and  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Campbell  was 
elected  clerk,  and  upon  his  death  during  the 
session,  Richard  M.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Illinois, 
was  elected  In  his  place. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVII. 

FIRST  AND  ONLY  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  PEF.8I- 
DENT  TAYLOB. 

This  only  message  of  one  of  the  American 
Presidents,  shows  that  ho  comprehended  the 
diflSculties  of  his  position,  and  was  determined 
to  grapple  with  them— that  he  s&v,-  where  lay 
the  dangers  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the 
Union,  and  was  determined  to  lay  these  dangers 
bare  to  the  public  view — and,  as  far  as  depended 
on  him,  to  apply  the  remedies  which  their  euro 
demanded.  The  first  and  the  last  paragraphs  of 
his  meF"age  looked  to  this  danger,  and  while 
the  first  showed  his  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  the  Union,  the  latter  admitted  the  ^angers 
to  it,  and  averred  his  own  dcvermination  to 
stand  by  it  to  the  full  extent  of  his  obligations 
and  powers.    It  was  iu  these  words : 


"  But  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States 
should  bo  habitu;Jly  fostered  in  every  Ameri- 
can heart.  For  more  than  'oalf  a  century 
during  which  kingdoms  and  i  inpires  have  fallen, 
this  Union  has  stood  unsI'Sen.  The  patriots 
who  formed  it  have  long  siuei  -descended  to  the 
grave  J  yet  still  it  remains  t/  proudest  monu- 
ment to  their  memory,  and  the  object  of  affec- 
tion and  admiration  with  every  one  worthy  tc 
bear  the  American  name.  In  my  judgment  its 
dissolution  would  bo  the  greatest  of  calamities, 
and  to  avert  that  should  be  the  study  of  ever\ 
American.  Upon  its  preservation  must  depend 
our  own  happiness,  and  that  of  countless  gen- 
erations to  come.  Whatever  dangers  may 
threaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it,  and  maintain  it 
in  its  integrity,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  and  the  power  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  constitution." 

This  paragraph  has  the  appearance  where  it 
occurs  of  being  an  addition  to  the  message  after 
it  had  been  written :  and  such  it  was.  It  was 
added  in  consequence  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Calhoun 
to  the  Depai  tmeut  of  State,  and  expressing  a 
desire  that  nothing  should  be  said  in  the  fnes- 
sage  about  the  point  to  which  it  relates.  The 
two  paragraphs  ^vcre  then  added — the  one  near 
the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  mes- 
sage ;  and  it  was?  in  allusion  to  these  'passages 
that  ^Ir.  Calhoun's  last  speech,  read  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Jlr.  Mnson,  of  Virgiaia,  contained  those 
memorable  words,  so  much  noted  at  the  time ; 

"  It  (the  Union)  cannot^  then,  be  sored  bij 
eulogies  on  it,  hotcever  splendid  or  numerous. 
The  cry  of  '  Union,  Union,  the  glorious 
Union."  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than 
the  cry  of  '  Health,  Health,  glorious  Hadth ! ' 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  can  save  a  patient 
f'^jm  dying  that  is  lying  dangerously  ill." 

President  Taylor  surveyed  the  difficulties 
before  him,  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
remedies  they  required.  (!'alifornia,  New  Jf'jxico, 
and  Utah  had  been  left  without  governments . 
Texas  was  a.sserting  a  claim  to  one  half  of  New 
Mexico— a  province  settled  two  hundred  yrnr; 
before  Texian  independence,  and  to  which  nn 
Texian  invader  over  went  except  to  be  killed  or 
taken,  to  the  last  inan.  Each  of  these  presented 
a  question  to  bo  settled,  in  which  the  pretlomi- 
nanoo  of  the  slavery  agitation  rendered  settle- 
ment difficult  and  embarrassing.  President 
Taylor  frankly  and  firmly  presented  his  remedy 
for  each  one.  California,  having  the  requisil* 
population  for  a  State,  and  having  formed  her 
constitution,  and  prepared  herself  for  admissioo 
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into  the  Union,  vras  faTorably  recommended  for 
that  pta^se  to  Congress  : 

"No  civil  government  having  been  provided 
by  Congress  for  Caliibniia,  the  people  of  that 
territory,  impelled  by  tho  necessities  of  their 
political  condition,  recently  mot  in  convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  ibiming  a  constitution  and 
State  government,  which  the  latest  advices  give 
me  reason  to  suppose  Jius  been  accomplished ; 
and  it  is  believed  they  -.i:ill  shortly  apply  for  the 
admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a 
sovereign  State.  Should  such  be  the  case,  and 
.  should  their  constitution  be  conformable  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  I  recommend  their  application  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress." 

New  Mexico  and  Utah,  without  mixing  the 
slavery  question  with  their  territorial  govern- 
ments, -verc  recommended  to  be  left  to  ripen 
into  States,  and  then  to  .settle  that  question  for 
themselves  in  their  State  constitutions — saying : 

"  By  awaiting  thqir  action,  all  causes  of  un- 
easiness may  be  avoided,  and  confidence  and 
kind  feeling  preserved.  With  the  view^f  main- 
taining the  harmony  and  tranquillity  a^dear  to 
all,  we  should  abstain  from  the  introduction  of 
those  exciting  topics  of  a  sectional  chc.racter 
wnich  have  hitherto  produced  painful  appre- 
hensions in  the  public  mind  ;  and  I  repeat  the 
solemn  warning  of  the  first  and  moat  illustrious 
of  my  predecessors,  against  furnishing  'any 
grouud  for  characterizing  partle.9  by  geographi- 
cal discriminations ! '  " 

This  reference  to  \\  ashington  was  answered 
by  Calhoun  in  the  same  speech  road  by  Mr. 
Mason,  denying  that  the  li^ion  could  be  sarea 
by  invoking  his  name,  and  averring  that  there 
was  "  nothing  in  his  history  to  deter  us  from 
seceding  from  the  Union  should  it  fail  to  fulfil 
the  ohjc.dsfor  which  it  was  instituted : "  which 
failure  the  speech  averred — a.s  others  had  averred 
for  twenty  years  before :  for  secession  wa«  the 
otf-shoot  of  nullification,  and  a  favorite  mode  <A 
dissolving  the  Union.  With  respect  to  Texas 
anil  New  Mexico,  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  President  that  their  boundaries  should  be 
settled  by  the  political,  or  judicial  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  wd  by  arnif* 

In  all  these  rocomm<Midations  the  message 
was  wise,  patriotic,  temperate  and  Arm  ;  but  it 
encountered  great  (opposition,  p.'.ii  from  different 
quarters,  and  upon  different  grounds — from  Mr. 
Clay,  who  wished  a  general  compromi.se ;  from 
.Mr.  Calhoun,  intent  upon  extending  slavci/, 
and  liolding  the  Union  to  be  lost  except  by  a 


remedy  of  his  own  which  he  ambiguously 
shadowed  forth— a  dual  executive— two  Presi- 
dents: one  for  the  North,  one  for  the  South: 
which  was  itself  disunion  if  accomplished.  In 
his  reference  to  Washington's  warnings  against 
geographical  and  sectional  pfrties,  there  was  a 
pointed  rebuke  to  the  daily  attempts  to  segre- 
gate the  South  from  the  North,  and  to  form 
political  parties  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  an 
opposition  of  interest  between  the  Southern  and 
the  Northern  States.  As  a  patriot,  he  con- 
demned such  sectionalism:  as  a  President,  he 
would  have  counteracted  it. 

Afler  our  duty  to  ourselves  the  President  spoke 
of  our  duty  to  others— to  our  neighbors— and 
especially  the  Spanish  possession  of  Cuba.  An 
invasion  of  that  island  by  adventurers  from  the 
United  States  had  been  attempted,  and  had 
been  suppressed  by  an  energetic  proclamation, 
backed  by  a  determination  to  carry  it  into 
effect  upon  the  guilty.    The  message  said : 

"  Having  been  apprised  that  a  considerable 
number  of  adventurers  were  engaged  in  fitting 
out  a  military  expedition,  within  the  United 
States,  against  a  forei^^n  country,  and  believing, 
from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  that 
it  was  destined  to  invado  the  island  of  Cuba,  I 
deemed  it  due  to  the  friendly  relations  existing 
betucan  the  United  Si iites  and  Spain ;  to  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations ;  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
American  honor,  to  exert  the  lawful  authority 
of  this  government  in  suppressing  the  expedi- 
!inn  and  preventing  the  invasion.  To  this  end 
i  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  it  upon  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  civil  and  military, 
to  use  all  lawful  means  within  their  power.  A 
copy  of  that  proclamation  is  herewith  submitted. 
The  expedition  has  been  suppressed.  So  long 
as  the  act  of  Congress  (A  l}w  20th  of  April, 
1818,  which  owes  its  existence  t/i  the  law  of 
nations  and  to  the  policy  of  Washirifrton  him- 
self, shall  remain  on  our  statute  book,  !  hold  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  fiuthfuliy  to 
oMeyits  injunctions." 

This  was  just  conduct,  and  just  language, 
worthy  cf  -w  upri)«:ht  magistrate  of  a  Republic, 
which  should  «*♦,  an  example  of  justice  and 
fuirri«'««  towards  i.»  neii^hbors.  The  Spanish 
poverniriMit  had  Ixs/m  jsivatly  hara.ssed  by  ex- 
peditions gf/f.  <tp  aguinst  Cuba  in  the  fJnifpd 
States,  and  put  </;  *7wrmous  expense  in  ships 
and  troop-.'i  to  hol>f  tiorpslf  in- a  condition  tp  re- 
pulsi  t\n'in.  liiirty  *housaud  troops,  and  a 
strong  i-quadvon,  wore  constantly  kept  on  foot 
t"  meet  this  dnp^c; .    A  war  establishment  was 
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kept  up  in  time  of  peace  in  the  island  of  Ouba 
to  protect  the  island  from  threatened  invasions. 
Besides  the  ii\jui7  done  to  Spain  by  these  ag- 
gray&tions,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  a  war 
establishment  to  be  kept  in  Cuba,  there  was 
danger  of  injury  to  ourselves  from  the  number 
and  constant  recurrence  of  these  expeditions, 
which  would  seem  to  speak  the  connivance  of 
the  people,  or  the  negligence  of  the  government. 
Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  countries 
during  the  sevoral  yet J3  thai  these  "expeditions 
were  most  undertaken,  the  Spanish  government 
was  long  represented  at  Washington  by  a 
minister  of  approved  fitness  for  his  situation — 
Don  Luis  Calderon  de  la  Barca :  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  old  Castilian  character — frank,  courteous, 
honorable,  patriotic — whose  amiable  manners 
enabled  him  to  mix.  intimately  with  American 
society,  and  to  see  thiit  these  expeditions  were 
criminally  viewed  by  the  government  and  the 
immense  majority  of  the  citizens  ;  and  whose 
high  character  enabind  him  to  satisfy  his  own 
government  of  that  iiaportant  fact,  and  to  pre- 
vent from  being  viewed  as  the  act  of  the  nation, 
what  was  only  that  of  lawless  adventurers,  pur- 
sued and  repressed  by  our  own  laws. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVIII. 

*  MB.  CL.WS  PLAN  OF  COMPROMISE. 

Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Clay  brought  into 
the  SenRte  a  set  of  resolutions,  eight  in  number, 
to  settle  and  close  up  once  and  for  ever,  all  the 
points  of  contestation  in  the  slavery  question, 
and  to  consolidate  the  settlement  of  the  whole 
into  one  general  and  lasting  compromise.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  conunittee  of 
thirteen  me'nbers  to  whom  his  resolutions  were 
to  be  referred,  with  a  view  to  combine  them  all 
into  one  bill,  and  make  that  bill  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  the  questions  connected  with  slavery. 
Mr.  Benton  ojiposed  this  whole  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion, as  mixing  up  incongruous  measures — mak- 
ing one  measure  dependent  upon  another — tack- 
ing together  things  which  had  no  connection — 
as  derogatory  and  perilous  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  have  the  question  of  her  admission 
oonfoimded  with  the  general  slavery  agitation  in 
the  United  States — a.s  bem);  futile  and  impotent, 


as  no  such  conglomeration  of  incongruities 
(though  christened  a  compromise)  could  have 
any  force : — ^as  being  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of 
disunion — a  capitulation  to  those  who  threatened 
secession — a  repetition  of  the  error  of  1833  :— 
and  itself  to  become  the  fruitful  source  of  more 
contentions  than  it  proposed  to  quiet.  His 
plan  was  to  settle  each  measure  by  itself)  begin- 
ning with  the  admission  of  California,  settling 
every  thing  justly  and  fairly,  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  as  well  as  of  justice — leaving  the 
c  msequences  to  Ood  and  the  country — and  • 
having  no  compromise  with  the  threat  of  dis- 
union. The  majority  of  the  Senate  were  of 
Mr.  Benton's  opinion,  which  was  understood 
also  to  be  the  plan  of  the  President :  but  there 
are  always  men  of  easy  or  timid  temperaments 
in  every  public  body  that  delight  in  temporlza- 
tions,  and  dread  the  effects  of  any  firm  and 
straightforward  course ;  and  so  it  was  now,  but 
with  gieat  difBculty — Mr..  Clay  himself  only 
being  elected  by  the  aid  of  one  vote,  given  to 
him  by^r.  Webster  after  it  was  found  that  he 
lacked  It.  The  committee  were :  Mr.  Clay, 
chairman:  Messrs.  Cass,  Dickinson,  Bright, 
Webster,  Phclp.s,  Cooper,  King,  Mason,  Downs, 
Mangum,  Bell,  and  Berrien,  members.  Mr. 
Clay's  list  of  measures  was  referred  -  them; 
and  as  the  committee  was  selected  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  mc ter's  object,  a  bill  was  soon 
returned  embracing  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
compromise  which  he  proposed.  The  admission 
of  California,  territMial  governments  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  the  settlement  of  the  Texas 
boundary,  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  fugitive  slave  law — all — all  were  put  together 
in  one  bill,  to  be  passed  or  rejected  by  the  same 
vote !  and  to  be  called  a  system.  United  they 
could  not  be.  Their  natures  were  too  incon- 
gruous to  admit  of  union  or  mixture.  They 
were  simply  tied  together — called  one  measure; 
and  required  to  be  voted  on  as  such.  They 
were  not  e^cn  bills  drawn  up  by  the  committee, 
but  existing  bills  in  the  Senate — drawn  up  by 
different  members — occupying  different  places 
on  the  calendar — and  each  waiting  its  turn  to  be 
acted  on  separately.  Mr.  Clay  had  made  an 
a-  '.pie  report  in  favor  of  his  measure,  and  fur- 
ther enforced  it  by  an  elabor.atc  speech,  the 
whole  of  which  Mr.  Benton  contested,  and  an- 
swered in  an  ample  speech,  some  extracts  from 
I  which  constitute  a  future  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXXIX. 

BXTESSION  OP  THE  MIS80UEI  C0MPE0MI8E  LINE 
TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN:  MB.  DAVIS,  OP  MIS- 
BISSU'PI,  AND  MR.  CLAY:  THE  WILMOT  PBO- 
VI80. 

In  tlio  resolutions  of  compromise  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clay  there  was  one  declaring  the  non-exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  territory  recently  acquhed 
from  Mexico,  and  aflBrming  the  "  inexpediency  " 
of  any  legislation  from  Congress  on  that  subject 
within  the  said  territories.  His  resolution  was 
in  these  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by 
law,  and  is  not  liltely  to  be  introduced  into  any 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient 
for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  either  for  its  in- 
troduction into  or  exclusion  from  any  part  of 
the  said  territory ;  and  that  appropriate  terri- 
torial governments  ought  to  be  established  by 
Congress  in  all  of  the  said  territory,  not  as- 
signed as  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State 
of  California,  without  the  adoption  of  any  re- 
striction or  condition  on  the  subject  of  slavery." 

This  proposition,  with  some  half-dozen  others, 
formed  the  system  of  compromise  with  which 
Mr.  Clay  expected  to  pacify  the  slavery  agitation 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
did  not  perceive  any  thing  of  a  compromise  in  a 
measure  which  gave  nothing  to  the  South  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  required  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  as  the  least  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  take.    Thus : 

"  But,  sir,  we  are  called  on  to  receive  this  as 
a  measure  of  compromise !  Is  a  measure  in 
which  wo  of  the  minority  arc  to  receive  noth- 
ing, a  measure  of  compromise  ?  I  look  upou  it 
as  but  a  modest  mode  of  taking  that,  the  claim 
to  which  has  been  more  boldly  asserted  by 
others;  and  that  I  may  be  understood  upon 
tliis  question,  and  that  my  position  may  go  forth 
to  the  country  in  the  same  columns  that  convey 
the  eentiments  of  tlie  senator  from  Kentucky,  I 
here  assert  that  never  will  I  take  less  than  the 
Missouri  compromise  lino  extended  to  the  Pacific 
(iceau,  witli  the  specific  recognition  of  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  in  the  tcrritoiy  below  that  line ; 
and  that,  before  such  territories  are  admitted 
into  thr  Union  as  States,  slaves  jnay  be  taken 
thea'  from  any  of  the  United  States  at  the  op- 
tion of  their  owners." 


This  was  a  manly  declaration  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending slavery  into  the  new  territories,  and  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  bo  done— that  is 
to  say,  by  act  of  Congress.  Mr.  Clay  met  it  by 
a  declaration  equally  manly,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  his  whole  life,  utterly  re- 
fusing to  plant  slavery  in  any  place  where  it  did 
not  previously  exist.    He  answered : 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  senator 
from  Mississippi  say  that  he  requires,  first,  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to 
the  Pacific,  and  also  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
that,  but  requires,  if  I  understood  him  correctly, 
a  positive  provision  for  the  admission  of  slavery 
south  of  that  Ime.    And  now,  sir,  coming  from 
a  slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  I  owe 
it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to  say  that 
no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  vote  for  a 
specific  measure  for  the  introduction  of  slavery 
where  it  had  not  before  existed,  either  so  ith  or 
north  of  that  line.    Coming  as  I  do  from  a  slave 
State,  it  is  my  solemn,  deliberate  and  well 
matured  determination  that  no  power,  no  earthly 
power,  shall  compel  me  to  vote  for  the  positive 
introduction  of  slavery  either  south  or  north 
of  that  line.     Sir,  while  you  reproach,  and 
justly  too,  our  British  ancestors  for  the  mtro- 
duction  of  this  institution  upon  the  continent 
of  AmericJU  I  am,  for  one,  unwilling  that  the 
posterity  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  California 
and  of  New  Mexico  shall  reproach  us  for  doing 
just  what  we  reproach  Great  Britain  for  doing 
to  us.    If  the  citizens  of  those  territories  chooso 
to  establish  slavery,  and  if  they  come  here  with 
constitutions  estabUshing  slavery,  I  am  for  ad- 
mitting them  with  such  provisions  in  their  con- 
stitutions ;  but  then  it  will  be  their  own  work, 
and  not  ours,  and  their  posterity  will  liave  to 
reproach  them,  and  not  us,  for  forming  constitu- 
tions allowing  tlie  institution  of  slavery  to  exist 
among  them.    These  are  my  views,  sir,  and  I 


chooso  to  express  them  ;  and  I  care  not  how  ex- 
tensively or  universally  they  are  known." 

These  were  manly  sentiments,  courageously 
expressed,  and  taking  the  right  groimd  so  much 
overlooked,  or  perverted  by  others.  The  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  extending  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  California,  though  astronomically  the 
same  with  that  in  Louisiana,  was  politically 
directly  the  opposite.  One  went  through  a  ter- 
ritory all  slave,  and  made  ore-half  free ;  the 
other  would  go  through  territory  all  free,  and 
make  one-half  slave.  Mr.  Clay  saw  this  differ- 
ence, and  acted  upon  it,  and  declared  liis  senti- 
ments honestly  and  bokUy ;  and  none  but  the 
ignorant  or  unjust  could  reproach  him  with  in- 
consistency in  maintaining  the  line  in  the  ancient 
Louisiana,  where  the  whole  province  came  toua 
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with  slavery,  and  refusing  it  in  the  new  terri- 
tories where  all  came  to  us  free. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  proposed  the  re- 
newal of  the  Wilmot  proviso : 

"  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  than  by  conviction  for  crime,  shall 
ever  be  allowed  in  either  of  said  territories  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico." 

Upon  the  adoption  of  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were : 

"  Ykas. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Bright, 
Chase,  Clarke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton,  Dodgo  of  Wisconsin,  Doug- 
las, Felcn,  Greene,  Halo,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Nor- 
ris,  Seward  Shields,  Smith,  Upham,  Whitcomb, 
and  Walker— 23. 

"  Nays. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  BelljBen- 
ton,  Berrien,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of 
lowa^  Downs,  Foote,  Houston,  Hunter,  Jones, 
King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearce,  Pratt, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Sprunnce.  Sturgeon. 
Tumey,  Underwood,  Webster,  and  Yulee — 33." 
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CHAPTER   CXC. 

MB.  CALHOUN'S  LAST  SPEECH :  DISSOLUTION  OF 
THE  UNION  PKOCLAIMEU  UNLESS  THE  CON- 
STITUTION WAS  AMENDED,  AND  A  DUAL 
EXECUTIVE  APPOINTED  —  ONE  PP.ESIDENT 
FROM  THE  SLAVE  AND  ONE  FKOM  THE  iitEB 
STATES.  -  . 

On  the  4th  of  March  Mr.  Calnoun  brought  into 
the  Senate  a  written  speech,  elaborately  and 
studiously  prepared,  and  which  he  was  too 
weak  to  deliver,  or  even  to  read.  Upon  his  re- 
quest it  was  allowed  to  bo  read  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  was  found 
to  be  an  amplification  and  continuatio  '  of  the 
Southern  manifesto  of  the  preceding  year ;  and, 
like  it,  occupied  entirely  with  the  subject  of  the 
disaolution  of  the  Union,  and  making  out  a  case 
to  justify  it.  The  opening  went  directly  to  the 
point,  and  presented  the  question  of  Union,  or 
disunion  with  the  formality  and  solemnity  of 
an  actual  proposition,  as  if  its  decision  was  the 
business  on  which  the  Senate  was  convened. 
It  opened  thus : 

"  I  have,  senators,  believed  from  the  first  that 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  would,  if 
not  prevented  by  some  timely  and  effective 


measure,  end  in  disunion.  Entertaining  this 
opinion,  I  have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endeav- 
ored to  call  the  attention  of  each  of  the  twe 
great  parties  which  divide  the  country  to  adopt 
some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a  disaster, 
but  without  success.  The  agitation  has  been 
permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attempt 
to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  a  period  when 
it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that  the 
Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus  had  forced 
upon  you  the  greatest  and  the  gravest  question 
that  can  ever  come  under  your  consideration: 
How  can  the  Union  be  preserved  1 " 

Professing  to  proceed  like  a  physician  who 
must  find  out  the  carise  of  a  disease  before  he 
can  apply  a  remedy,  the  speech  went  on  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  which  now  rendered  disunion 
inevitable,  unless  an  adequate  remedy  to  prevent 
it  should  be  administered.  The  first  of  these 
causes  was  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  was  adopted  before  the  constitution  was 
formed,  and  had  its  origin  from  the  South,  and 
the  unanimous  support  of  that  section.  The 
second  was  the  Missouri  compromise  lino,  which 
also  had  its  origui  in  the  South,  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Southern  senators,  the  majority 
of  the  Southern  representatives,  the  unanimous 
support  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  of  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  a  member ;  and  his  own  approha- 
tion  of  it  for  about  twenty-five  years.  The  long 
continued  agitation  of  the  slave  question  was 
another  cause  of  disunion,  dating  the  agitation 
from  the  year  1835 — which  was  correct;  for  in 
that  year  he  took  it  up  in  the  Senate,  and  gave 
the  abolitionists  what  they  wanted,  and  could 
not  otherwise  acquire — an  antagonist  to  cope 
w'th,  an  elevated  theatre  for  the  strife,  and  a 
nav.  Dnal  auditory  to  applaud  or  censure.  Before 
that  time  he  said,  and  truly,  the  agitation  was 
iusigniiicant ;  since  then  it  had  become  great; 
and  (ho  might  have  added),  that  senators  North 
and  South  told  him  that  would  be  the  case 
when  he  entered  upon  the  bus'ne.is  in  1835. 
Repeal  of  the  slave  sojournment  laws  by  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  was  referred  to,  and 
with  reason,  except  that  these  repeals  did  not 
take  r'aco  until  after  his  own  conduct  in  the 
Senate  had  made  the  slavery  agitation  national, 
and  given  distinction  and  importance  to  the 
abolitionists.  The  progressive  increase  of  th» 
two  classes  of  States,  rapid  in  one,  slow  in  the 
other,  was  adverted  to  as  leading  to  disunion  by 
destroying,  what  ho  called,  the  eqicilibfiim  of 
the  States — as  if  that  difference  of  progress  war 
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oot  mainly  in  the  nature  of  things,  resulting 
firom  climate  and  soil ;  and  in  some  degree  po- 
litica.,  resulting  from  the  slavery  itself  which  he 
was  so  anxious  to  extend.    The  pitiservation  of 
this  equilibrium  was  to  be  eifect<d  by  acquiring 
Southern  territory  and  opening  it  to  slavery. 
The  equality  of  the  States  was  held  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  continuance  of  the  Union ;  and 
that  equality  was  to  be  maintained  by  admit- 
ting slavery  to  be  carried  into  all  the  territories 
—even  Oregon — equivocally  predicated  on  the 
right  of  all  persons  to  carry  their  "  'property  " 
with  them  to  these  territories.     The  phrase 
was  an  equivocation,  and  has  been  a  remarkable 
instance  of  delusion  from  a  phrase.    Every  citi- 
zen can  carry  his  property  now  wherever  he 
goes,  only  he  cannot  carry  the  State  law  with 
him  which  makes  it  property,  and  for  want  of 
which  it  ceases  to  bo  so  when  he  gets  to  his 
new  residence.    The  Now  Englander  can  carry 
his  bank  along  with  him,  and  all  the  money  it 
contains,  to  one  of  the  new  territories ;  but  he 
cannot  carry  the  law  of  incorporation  with  him; 
and  it  ceases  to  be  the  property  he  had  in  Now 
England.    All  this  complaint  abopt  inequality 
In  a  slave-holder  in  not  being  allowed  to  carry 
his  "  property  "  with  him  to  a  territory,  stript 
of  the  ambiguity  of  phraseology,  is  nothing  but 
a  complaint  that  ho  cannot  carry  the  law  with 
him  which  makes  it  property;  and  in  that  there 
is  no  inequality  betw^een  the  States.    They  are 
all  equal  in  the  total  inability  of  their  citizens 
to  carry  the  State  laws  with  them.    The  result 
of  the  whole,  the  speech  went  on  to  say,  was 
that  the  procesfc  jf  disruption  was  then  going 
on  between  the  two  classes  of  States,  and  could 
not  be  arrested  by  any  remedy  proposed — not 
by  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  plaji,  nor  by  Presi- 
dent's plan,  nor  by  the  cry  of  '  Union,  Union, 
Glorious  Union ! "    The  speech  continues : 

"Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  in 
favor  of  agitation  aro  stronger  now  than  they 
were  in  1835,  when  it  first  commenced,  while 
all  the  elements  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
South  are  weaker.  Unless  something  decisive 
is  done,  I  again  ask  what  is  to  stop  this  agita- 
tion, Taefore  the  great  and  final  object  at  which 
it  aims — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States — 
-S  consummated  ?  Is  it,  then,  not  certain  that 
i  something  decisive  is  not  now  dono  to  arrest 
It,  the  South  v.nll  be  forced  to  choose  between 
abolition  and  secession  ?  Indeed,  as  events  are 
now  movmg,  it  will  not  require  the  South  to 
eecede  to  dissolve  the  Union."  ' 


745 

The  speech  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Union 
could  not  be  dissolved  at  a  single  blow:  it 
would  require  many,  and  successive  blows,  to 
snap  its  cords  asunder : 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  dis- 
umon  can  be  effectcQ  by  a  single  blow.  The 
cords  whith  bind  these  States  together  in  one 
common  Union  are  far  too  numerous  and  power- 
ful for  that.  Disunion  must  be  the  work  of 
time.  It  is  only  through  a  long  process,  and 
successively,  that  the  cords  can  be  snapped,  un- 
til the  whole  fabric  falls  asunder.  Already  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  has  snapped 
some  of  the  most  important,  and  has  greatly 
weakened  all  the  others,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
show." 

The  speech  goes  on  to  show  that  cords  have 
already  been  snapt,  and  others  weakened : 

"The  cords  that  bind  the  States  together  are 
not  only  many,  but  various  in  character.  Some 
are  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical ;  some  political ; 
others  social.  Some  appertam  to  the  benefit 
conferred  by  the  Union,  and  others  to  the  feel- 
ing of  duty  and  obligation. 

"  The  strongest  of  those  of  a  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  nature  consisted  in  the  unity  of 
the  great  religious  denominations,  all  of  which 
originally  embraced  the  whole  Union.  All  these 
denominations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Catholics,  were  organized  very  much  upon 
the  principle  of  our  political  institutions ;  be- 
ginning with  smaller  meetings  correspondent 
with  the  political  divisions  of  the  country,  their 
organization  terminated  in  one  great  central  as- 
semblage, corresponding  very  much  with  the 
character  of  Congress.  At  these  meetings  the 
principal  clergymen  and  lay  members  of  the  re- 
spective denominations  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  met  to  transact  business  relating  to  their 
common  concerns.  It  was  not  coniined  to  what 
appertained  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  respective  denominations,  but  extended  to 
plans  for  disseminating  the  Bible,  establishing 
missionaries,  distributing  tracts,  and  of  estab- 
lishing presses  for  the  publication  of  tracts, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals,  with  a  view  of 
difi'using  religious  information,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  doctrines  and  creeds  of  the  denomi- 
nation. All  this  combined,  contributed  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  The 
strong  ties  which  held  each  denomination  to- 
gether formed  a  strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole 
Umon  together ;  but,  as  powerful  as  they  were, 
they  have  not  bein  iable  to  resist  the  explosive 
clTect  of  slavery  agitation. 

"  The  first  of  these  cords  wliich  snapped,  un- 
der its  explosive  force,  was  that  of  the  powerful 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  numerous 
apd  strong  ties  which  held  it  together  are  all 
broke,  and  its  unity  gone.  They  now  form  sep- 
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arate  churches,  and,  iuouad  of  the  (k  ilii^  of 
attachment  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  church  which  was  formerly  fult,  they  are 
now  arrayed  into  '"vo  hostile  bodies, (lumped  in 
litigation  about  \\ui<:.  was  formerly  their  com- 
mon property  . 

"  The  next  cor  1  that  snapped  was  that  of  the 
Baptists,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respecta- 
ble of  thi»  denominations.  That  of  the  Presby- 
terian is  not  entirely  snapind,  but  some  of  its 
strands  hare  .  tven  way.  That  of  the  Epi8ci>- 
pal  Churcli  is  the  only  one  of  the  lb  ir  great 
Prote-tant  denominations  which  remujns  un- 
broken and  entire. 

'  "The  strongest  cord  of  a  political  character 
consists  of  the  many  and  strong  tics  that  have 
held  together  the  two  great  parties,  which  have, 
with  some  modifications,  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  tho  government.  They  both  ex- 
tended to  every  portion  of  tlio  Union,  and 
Btrongly  contributed  to  hold  all  its  parts  to- 
gether. I5ut  this  po\verful  cord  has  fared  no 
better  than  the  spiritual.  It  resisted  for  a  long 
time  the  explosive  tendency  of  the  agitation, 
but  has  finally  snapped  under  its  force — if  not 
entirely,  in  a  great  measure.  Nor  is  there  one 
of  the  ropuvining  cords  wiiich  have  not  been 
greatly  weakened.  To  this  extent  the  Union 
has  already  been  destroyed  by  agitation,  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be,  by  snapping  asunder  and 
weakening  the  cords  which  bind  it  together." 

The  last  cord  here  mentioned,  that  of  politi- 
cal parties,  founded  upon  principles  not  subject 
to  sectional,  or  geographical  lines,  has  since  been 
entirely  destroyed,  snapped  clean  off  by  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and 
making  the  extension,  or  non-extension  of  sla- 
very, the  foundation  of  political  parties.  After 
that  cord  sliould  be  snapped,  the  speech  goes 
on  to  consider  ^^ force  "  the  only  bond  of  Union, 
and  justly  considers  that  as  n^  Union  Avhere 
power  and  violence  constitute  the  only  bond. 

"  If  the  agitation  goes  on,  tho  same  force, 
acting  with  increased  intensity,  as  has  been 
shown,  will  finally  snap  every  cord,  when 
nothing  will  be  left  to  hold  the  States  together 
except  force.  But  surely  that  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety of  language,  be  called  a  Union,  when  the 
only  means  by  which  the  weaker  is  held  con- 
nected with  the  stronger  portion  is  force.  It 
mayj  indeed,  keep  them  connected ;  but  the  con- 
nection will  partake  much  more  of  the  character 
of  subjugation,  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger,  than  the  union  of  free,  independent,  and 
sovereign  States,  in  one  confederation,  as  they 
stood  in  the  early  stages  of  tho  government,  and 
which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Union." 

The  admission  of  the  State  of  California,  with 
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her  free  constitution,  was  the  exciting  cause  of 
this  speech  from  ilr.  Calhoun.  The  Wilmot 
proviso  was  dispose!  of.  That  cause  of  disunion 
no  longer  existed ;  i;ut  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia excited  tho  sana-  opposition,  and  was 
declared  to  be  tho  "<e»/  '  question  upon  which 
all  depended.  The  President  had  communicated 
the  constitution  of  (hat  State  to  Coui^resh  u  hich 
Mr.  Calhoun  strongl.   repulsed. 

"  Tho  Executive  has  laid  the  paper  purporting 
to  be  the  Constitution  of  California  before  \m, 
and  asks  yon  to  admit  her  into  the  Union  isji 
State  ;  and  the  question  is,  will  .\  on  or  will  you 
not  admit  her  ?  It  is  a  grave  question,  and  there 
rests  upon  j-ou  a  heavy  responsibility.  Much, 
very  much,  will  depend  upon  your  decision  If 
you  admit  her,  you  endorse  and  give  your  sanc- 
tion to  all  that  has  been  done.  .'  'e  you  pre- 
pared to  do  so  ?  Are  you  prepared  lo  surri'iidcr 
your  power  of  legislation  for  the  tun! lories— a 
power  expressly  vested  in  Congress  liy  the 
constitution,  as  has  been  fully  established  I  Can 
you,  consistently  with  your  oath  to  support  the 
constitution,  surrender  the  power?  Arc  you 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  ol'the 
territories  possess  tho  sovereignty  over  them, 
and  that  any  number,  more  or  h-.ss,  may  claim 
any  extent  of  territory  they  please,  may  forma 
constitution  and  govt  lument,  and  'Toct  it  into  a 
State,  without  asking  your  perm  ^ion ']  Are 
you  prepared  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  over  whatever  territory  may 
be  hereafter  acquired  to  tho  first  adventurere 
who  may  rush  into  it  ?  Are  yon  prep.ireil  to 
surrender  virtually  to  the  Executive  Dciuirtment 
all  the  powers  which  you  have  heretol'oro  exer- 
cised over  the  territories  ?  If  not,  how  can  you, 
consistently  with  your  duty  and  your  oaths  to 
support  the  constitution,  give  your  assent  to  tii 
admission  of  California  as  a  State,  under  a  pre- 
tended constitution  and  government  ?  " 

Having  shown  that  all  the  cords  that  held  the 
Union  together  had  snapped  except  one  (politi- 
cal party  principle),  and  that  one  weakened  and 
giving  way,  the  speech  came  to  tho  solemn  ques- 
tion: "How  can  the  Union  be  saved?"  and 
answered  it  (after  some  generalities)  by  coming 
to  the  specific  point — 

"  To  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision 
in  the  Constitution,  by  an  amendmenl ,  which 
will  restore  to  the  South  in  substance  the  jmm 
she  possessed  of  protecting  herself,  before  the  , 
equilibrium  between  the  sections  was  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  this  governments^ 

The  speech  did  not  tell  of  what  this  amend- 
ment was  to  consist,  which  was  to  have  tho 
effect  of  saving  the  Union,  by  protecting  the 
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ilave  States,  and  restoring  the  equilibrium  be- 
ttreen  the  two  clasBca  of  States ;  but  an  au- 
thentic publication  soon  after  disclosed  it,  and 
showed  it  to  be  the  election  of  two  Presidents, 
one  from  the  free  and  the  other  from  the  slave 
States,  and  each  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  they  became  laws.  Upon  this 
condition  alone,  the  speech  declared  the  Union 
could  be  saved !  which  was  equivalent  to  pro- 
nounci  ig  its  dissolution.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
ni  amendment  to  the  cons  titution  could  be 

the   second  place,  no  such  double- 
ernment  could  work  through  even 
f  Congress,  any  more  than  two 
rk  together  in  the  plough  with 
oked  in  opjKJsite  directions, 
ihis  lasi  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  becomes 
important,  as  furnishing  a  key  to  his  conduct, 
and  that  of  his  political  friends,  and  as  con- 
necting itself  with  subsequent  measures. 


'^inguished  in  the  Revolution. 
'■  'i.'.'evements  are  not  left  to 
Mri'-'       a  part  of  the  history 


CHAPTER    CXCI. 

DEATH  OF  MB.  CALHOUN:  HIS  EULOGIUM  BY 
SENATOB  BUTLEE. 

"Mr.  President:  Mr.  Calhoun  has  lived  in  an 
eventful  period  of  our  Republic  and  has  acted  a 
distinguished  part.  I  surely  do  not  venture  too 
much  when  1  say,  that  his  reputation  forms  a 
striking  part  of  a  glorious  history.  Since  1811 
until  this  time,  he  has  been  responsibly  con- 
nected with  the  federal  government.  As  re- 
presentative, senator,  cabinet  minister,  and  Vice 
President,  he  has  been  identified  with  the  great- 
est events  in  the  political  history  of  our  coun- 
try. And  I  hope  I  may  bo  permitted  to  say  that 
he  has  been  equal  to  all  the  duties  which  were 
devolved  upon  him  in  the  many  critical  junc- 
tures in  which  ho  was  placed.  Having  to  act  a 
responsible  part,  he  always  acted  a  decided  part. 
It  wOuld  not  become  me  to  venture  upon  the 
judgment  which  awaits  his  memory.  That  will 
be  formed  by  posterity  before  the  impartial  tri- 
bunal of  history.  It  may  be  that  he  will  have 
had  the  fate,  and  will  have  given  to  him  the 
judgment  that  has  been  awarded  to  Chatham. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  native  of  South  Ciu-olina, 
and  was  born  in  Abbeville  district,  on  the  18th 
March,  1782,  He  was  of  an  Irish  family.  His 
father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
»nd  at  an  early  age  same  to  Pennsylvania,  thence 
moved  to  the  western  part  of  \  irginia,  and  after 
Braddock's  defeat  moved  to  South  Carolina,  in 


175C.  He  and  his  family  gave  a  name  to  what 
18  known  as  the  Calhoun  st^ttlement  in  Abbeville 
district.  The  mother  of  my  colleague  was  a 
Miss  Caldwell,  bom  in  Chariotte  County  Vir- 
ginia. The  character  of  his  parents  had  no 
doubt  a  sensible  influence  on  tho  destiny  of  their 
distinguished  son.  His  father  had  energy  and 
enterprise,  combined  with  perseverance  and  great 
mental  determination.  His  mother  belonged  to 
a  family  of  revolutionary  heroes.  Two  of  her 
brothers  were 
Their  naraeii 
tradition,  bn 
of  the  t'm'"  •, 

"He  !  ",<m  >.  4uiv>nt  in  Yale  College,  in 
1802,  an.,.  :  radnaieii  ,.\vo  years  afterwards  with 
di.stinction— as  a  young  man  of  great  ability,  and 
with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  precep- 
tors and  fellovNs.  Vv'hat  they  have  said  and 
thought  of  him,  would  have  given  any  man  a 
high  reputation.  It  is  the  pure  fountain  of  a 
clear  reputation.  If  the  stream  has  met  with 
obstructions,  they  were  such  as  have  only  shown 
its  beauty  and  majesty. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  came  into  Congress  at  a  time 
of  deep  and  exciting  interest— at  a  crisis  of  great 
magnitude.  It  was  a  crisis  of  peril  to  those 
who  had  to  act  in  it,  but  of  subsequent  glory  to 
the  actors,  and  the  common  history  of  the  coun- 
try. The  invincibility  of  Great  Britain  had  be- 
come a  proverbial  cxpivssion,  and  a  war  with 
her  was  full  of  territlc  is.sues.  Mr.  Calhoun 
found  himself  at  once  in  a  situation  of  high  rer 
sponsibility — one  that  required  more  than  speak- 
ing qualities  and  eloquence  to  fulfil  it.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  required  direction  ;  the 
energy  and  ardor  of  youth  were  to  be  employed 
in  affairs  requiring  the  matnrer  qualities  of  a 
statesman.  The  part  which  Mr.  Calhoun  acted 
at  this  time,  has  been  approved  and  applauded 
by  contemporaries,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
glorious  history  of  those  tinus. 

'■  The  names  of  Clay,  Civlhoun,  Cheves,  and 
Lowndes,  Grundy,  Porter,  and  others,  carried 
associations  with  them  that  reached  the  heart 
of  the  nation.  Their  clarion  notes  penetrated 
the  army  ;  they  animated  the  people,  and  sus- 
tained the  administration  of  the  government 
With  such  actors,  and  in  such  scenes — the  most 
eventful  of  our  history— to  say  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  not  play  a  second  part,  is  no  common 
praise.  In  debate  he  was  equal  with  Randolph, 
and  in  council  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  Madison.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  he  had  the  quality  of  Thcniistocles — to  in- 
spire confidence — which,  after  all,  is  the  highest 
of  earthly  qualities :  it  is  a  mystical  sometliing 
which  is  felt,  but  cannot  be  described.  The 
events  of  the  war  wore  brilliant  and  honorable 
to  both  statesmen  and  soldiers,  and  their  his- 
tory may  be  read  with  enthusiasm  and  delight. 
Tho  wai-  terminated  with  honor ;  but  the  mea- 
sures which  had  to  be  taken,  in  a  transition  to 
I  a  peace  establishment,  were  full  of  difBculty  and 
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embumasment.  Mr.  Oalhoon,  with  his  usual 
intrepiclify,  did  not  hesitate  to  talce  a  responsible 
part  Under  the  influence  of  a  broad  patriotism^ 
he  acted  with  an  uncalculatine  liberality  to  all 
the  interests  that  were  involve^  and  which  wore 
brought  under  review  of  Gongress.  His  per- 
sonal adTersary  at  this  time,  in  his  admirution 
for  his  genioB,  paid  Mr.  Calhoun  a  beautiM 
compliment  for  his  noble  and  national  senti- 
ments. 

• "  At  the  termination  of  Mn  Madison's  admuiis- 
tration,  Mr.  Calho-jn  had  acquired  a  commanding 
reputation ;  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  sages 
of  the  Republic.  In  1817  Mr.  Monroe  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  his  cabinet ;  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friendi>  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  accepting  it, 
and  some  of  them  thought  he  would  put  a  high 
reputation  at  hazard  in  uiis  new  sphere  of  action. 
I'erhaps  these  suggestions  fired  his  high  and 
{gifted  intellect ;  he  accepted  the  place,  and  went 
mto  the  War  Department,  under  circumstances 
that  might  have  appalled  other  men.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  acknowledged;  what  was  com- 
plex and  confused,  he  reduced  to  simplicity  and 
order.  His  organization  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  his  administration  of  its  undefined 
duties,  have  made  the  impression  of  an  author, 
having  the  interest  of  originality  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  trial. 

"While  he  was  Vice-President  he  was 'placed 
m  some  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  any  man's 
life.  I  do  not  now  choose  to  refer  to  any  thing 
that  can  have  the  elements  of  controversy ;  but 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  in  a  character  m  which  all  will 
join  in  paying  Iiim  sincere  respect.  As  a  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  body^e  had  the  undivided 
respect  of  its  members.  He  was  punctual,  me- 
thodical, and  accurate,  and  had  a  high  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  which,  as  a  pre- 
siding officer  he  endeavored  to  preserve  and 
maintain.  He  looked  upon  debate  as  an  honor- 
able contest  of  intellect  for  truth.  Such  a  strife 
has  its  incidents  and  its  tr<als ;  but  Mr.  Calhoun 
had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  regard  for  parlia- 
mentary dignity  and  propriety. 

"  Upon  Qeneral  Hayne's  leaving  the  Senate  to 
become  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn resigned  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  was 
elected  in  his  place.  All  will  now  a^ree  that 
such  a  position  was  environed  with  difficulties 
and  dangers.  His  own  State  was  under  the  ban, 
and  he  was  in  the  national  Senate  to  do  her 
Justice  under  his  constitutional  obligations. 
That  part  of  his  life  posterity  will  review,  and 
will  do  justice  to  it. 

"After  his  senatorial  term  had  expired,  he 
went  into  retirement  by  his  own  consent  The 
death  of  Mr.  Upshur — so  full  of  melancholy  as- 
sociation— made  a  vacancy  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
Sirties,  that  Mr.  Guhoun  was  called  to  fill  it. 
his  was  a  tribute  of  which  any  public  man 
might  well  be  proud.  It  was  a  tribute  to  truth, 


ability,  and  experience.  Under  Mr.  OalhonnV 
connsels,  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union 
His  name  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  history — that  of  one  Repub 
lie  being  annexed  to  another  by  the  voluntary 
consent  of  both.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  but  the 
agent  to  bring  about  this  fraternal  association. 
It.  is  a  conjunction  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name,  and  by  an  influence  exerted  tlirough  his 
great  and  intrepid  mind.  Mr.  Calhoun's  con- 
nection with  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
government  terminated  with  Mr.  Tyler's  ad« 
ministration.  As  Secretary  of  Sfat^  he  won 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  his  despatches  were  characterized  by 
clearness,  sagacity,  and  boldness. 

"  He  was  not  ulowed  to  remain  in  retirement 
long.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  this  body,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
discussions  that  have  deeply  excited  and  agitated 
the  country.  He  has  died  amidst  them.  I  had 
never  had  any  particular  association  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  until  I  became  his  colleague  in  thU 
body.  I  had  looked  on  his  fiune  as  others  had 
done,  and  had  admired  his  character.  There  are 
those  here  who  know  more  of  him  than  I  do 
I  shall  not  pronounce  any  such  judgment  as 
may  be  subject  to  a  controversial  criticism. 
But  I  will  say,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  fit>m  my 
own  personal  Imowledge,  that  I  never  knew  a 
fairer  man  in  argument  or  a  juster  man  in  pur- 
pose. His  intensity  allowed  of  little  compro- 
mise. While  he  cud  not  qualify  his  own  posi- 
tions to  suit  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  appre- 
ciated the  unmasked  propositions  of  others.  As 
a  senator,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  that  >rhere  there 
was  no  political  bias  to  influence  the  judgment, 
he  had  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  As  a 
statesman,  Mr.  Calhoun's  reputation  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  I  commit  it  t« 
his  countrymen  and  posterity. 

"In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Calhoun  deserves  to  oo- 
cupy  the  first  rank  as  a  parliamentary  speaker. 
He  had  always  liefore  him  the  dignity  of  pur- 

Eoso,  and  he  spoke  to  an  end.  From  a  full  mind 
e  expressed  his  ideas  with  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  force,  and  in  language  that  seemed  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  and  emotions.  His 
thoughts  leaped  from  his  mind,  like  arrows  from 
a  well-drawn  bow.  They  had  both  the  aim  and 
force  of  a  skilful  archer.  He  seemed  to  have 
had  little  regard  for  ornament ;  and  when  he 
u  od  figures  of  speech,  they  were  only  for  illus> 
tration.  His  manner  and  countenance  were  his 
best  language ;  and  in  these  there  was  an  eicem- 
pliflcation  of  what  is  meant  by  action,  in  tlist 
term  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man. They  served  to  exhibit  the  moral  eleTa- 
tionof  theman. 

"  In  speakmg  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  man  Wl  i 
neighbor,  I  hope  I  may  speak  of  him  in  a  sphere 
in  whicli  all  will   like  to  ooatemplate  hin 
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Whilst  he  was  »  gentlemaa  of  striking  deport- 
ment he  was  »  man  of  prindttve  tastes  and 
Bunple  manners.  He  had  the  hardy  virtues  and 
simple  tastes  of  a  republican  citizen.  No  one 
disluced  ostentation  and  exhibition  more  than 
he  did.  When  I  say  he  was  a^ood  neighbor^ 
I  imply  more  than  I  have  expressed.  It  is 
Bummed*bp  under  the  wotdjuahce.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  no  one  in  his  private  relations 
could  ever  say  that  Mr.  Oalhoun  treated  hhn 
with  iiyustice,  or  that  he  deceived  him  bv  pro- 
fessions. His  private  character  was  charac- 
terized by  a  beautiM  propriety,  and  was  the 
exemplification  of  truth,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fldeli^  to  his  engagements." 


OHAFTEB   OXOII. 
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MB.  C1AT«  PLAN  OF  BLAVEBT  COMPROMISE: 
MB.  BENTON'S  8PKE0H  AGAINST  IT:  EX- 
TBACTB. 

Mr.  Bxnton.  It  is  a  bill  of  thirty-nine  sections 
—forty,  save  one — an  ominous  number;  and 
which,  with  the  two  little  bills  which- attend  it, 
is  called  a  compromise,  and  is  pressed  upon  us 
as  a  remedy  for  the  national  ctdamities.  Now, 
all  this  labor  of  the  committee,  and  all  this 
remedy,  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  miserable, 
distracted  oandition ;  that  it  is  their  mission  to 
relieve  this  national  distress,  and  that  these 
bills  are  the  sovereign  remedy  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  all  this  is  a  mistake,  both 
as  to' the  condition  of  the  country,  the  iiiission 
of  the  committee,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  reme- 
dy. I  do  not  believe  ir.  this  miserf  and  dis- 
traction, and  distress,  and  strife,  of  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  to  be  very  quiet 
at  home,  attending  to  their  crops,  such  of  them 
as  do  not  mean  to  feed  out  of  the  public  crib ; 
and  that  they  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  the 
politidans  would  only  permit  them  to  think  so. 
I  know  of  no  distress  in  the  country,  no  misery, 
no  strife,  no  distraction,  none  of  those  five  gap- 
ing wounds  of  which  the  senator  from  Kentuclqr 
made  enumeration  on  the  five  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  for  the  healing  of  which,  all  together, 
•nd  aU  at  once,  and  not  one  at  a  time,  like  the 
littie  Doctor  Taylor,  he  has  provided  this  capa- 
cions  pbster  in  the  shape  of  five  old  bills  lacked 
together.    I  believe  the  senator  and  myself  are 


alike,  in  this,  that  eadi  of  as  has  bat  five  fin- 
gers on  the  left  hand ;  and  that  may  account 
for  the  Innitation  of  the  wounds.    When  the 
fingers  gave  oat,  they  gave  out;  and  if  there 
had  been  five  more  fingers,  there  might  have 
been  more  wounds — as  many  as  fingers — and, 
toes  also.    I  know  nothing  of  all  these  "  gaping 
wounds,"  nor  of  any  distress  in  the  country 
since  we  got  rid  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  since  we  got  possession  of  the  gold 
currency.    Since  that  time  I  have  heard  of  no 
pecuniary  or  business  distress,  no  rotten  cur- 
rency, no  expantions  and  contractions,  no  de- 
ranged exchanges,  no  decline  of  public  stocks 
no  laborers  begging  employt  ent,  no  produce 
rotting  upon  the  hands  of  the  fiu-mer,  no  pro- 
perty  sacrificed  at  forced  sales,  no  loss  of  confi- 
dence, no  three  per  centum  a  month  interest, 
no  call  for  a  bankrupt  act    Never  were  the 
people — the  business-doing  and  the  working 
people— as  weli  off  as  they  are  to-day.    As  for 
political  distress,  '^it  ia  aU  in  my  eye."    It  is 
all  among  the  politicians.    Never  were  the  po- 
litical blessings  of  the  country  greater  than  at 
present:  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty  eminentiy 
enjoyed ;  life,  liberty,  and  property  protected  • 
the  North  and  the  South  returning  to  the  old 
belief  that  they  were  made  for  each  other ;  and 
peace  and  plenty  reigning  throughout  the  land. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  country — happy  in 
the  extreme;  bnd  I  listen  with  amazement  to 
the  recitals  which  I  have  heard  on  this  floor 
of  strife  and  contention,  gaping  wounds  and 
streaming  blood,  distress  and  misery.     I  feel 
mystified.    The  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay),  churman  of  the  committee,  and  reporter 
of  the  bill,  and  its  pathetic  advocate,  formerly 
delivered  us  many  such  recitals,  about  the  times 
that  the  tariff  was  to  be  increased,  the  national 
bank  charter  to  be  renewed,  the  deposits  to  be 
restored,  or  a  bankrupt  act  to  be  passed.    He 
has  been  absent  for  some  years ;  and,  on  re- 
turning among  us,  seems  to  begin  where  he  left 
off    He  treats  us  to  the  old  dish  of  distress ! 
Sir,  it  is  a  mistake.    There  is  none  of  it  j  and 
if  there  was,  the  remedy  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  people— in  the  heai^  of  the  people— who 
love  their  country,  and  mean  to  take  care  of  it 
— and  not  in  the  contrivances  of  politirians,  who 
mistake  their  own  for  their  countr;  •<  -:  -tresses. 
It  is  all  a  mistake.    It  looks  to  me  1')     i.ioke. 
But  when  I  recollect  the  imposing  nu  .  berof 
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the  oouimittee,  and  how  "distinguished"  they 
all  were,  and  how  they  Tot^  themselves  free 
firom  instructions,  and  allowed  the  Senate  to 
talk,  but  not  to  vote,  while  they  were  out,  and 
how  long  they  were  deliberatmg :  when  I  re- 
collect all  these  things,  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieye  the  committee  are  in  earnest.  And  as 
for  the  senator  himself  the  chaiiman  of  the 
committee,  the  perfect  gravity  with  which  he 
brought  forward  his  remedy — these  bills  and 
the  report — the  pathos  with  which  he  enforced 
them,  and  the  hearty  congratulations  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  the  United  States, 
and  all  mankind  on  the  appointment  of  his  com- 
mittee, preclude  the  idea  of  an  intentional  joke 
on  his  part  In  view  of  all  this,  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  consider  this  proceeding  as  se- 
rious, and  bound  to  treat  it  parliamentarily ; 
which  I  now  proceed  to  do.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  see  what  it  is  the  committee  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  that  it  has  presented  to  us 
as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  national  dis- 
tempers, and  which  we  are  to  swallow  whole — 
in  the  .lump — all  or  none — under  the  penalty 
of  being  treated  by  the  organs  as  enemies  to  the 
country. 

Hero  are  a  parcel  of  old  bills,  which  have 
been  lying  upon  our  tables  for  some  months, 
and  which  might  have  been  passed,  each  by  it- 
self, in  some  good  form,  long  ago ;  and  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  committee,  and 
brought  back  agAin,  bundled  into  one,  and  al- 
tered just  enough  to  mat  ih  o'le  worse; 
and  then  called  a  comprou.  nere  ther3  is 

nothing  to  compromise — ai.  supported  by  a 
report  which  cannc'  support  itself.  Here  are 
the  California  Stat  j  ailmission  bill,  reported'  by 
the  committee  on  teintories  thre«  months  ago 
—the  two  tevritoT  ial  government  bilU  reported 
by  the  same  coramittee  at  the  same  time— the 
Texas  comjpact  bill,  originated  by  me  six  years 
ago,  and  reproduced  at  the  present  session — the 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  reported  from  the 
judiciary  committee  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session — and  the  slave  trade  suppression 
bill  for  this  District  of  Columbia,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  revival  of  an  old  Maryland  law, 
in  force  before  the  District  was  created,  and 
repealed  by  an  old  act  of  Congress.  These  are 
the  batch — five  bills  taken  from  our  files,  al- 
tered just  enough  to  spoil  each,  then  tacked 
together,  and  christened  »  compromise,  and 


pressed  upon  the  Senate  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  calamities  which  have  no  existence.  This  is 
the  presentation  of  the  case :  and  now  for  the 
case  itself. 

The  committee  has  brought  in  five  old  bills, 
bundled  into  one,  and  requires  us  to  ppss  them. 
Now,  how  did  this  committee  get  possession  of 
these  bills  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  the  manual  ope. 
ration.  I  know  that  each  senator  had  a  copy 
on  his  table,  and  might  carry  his  copy  when 
he  pleased ;  but  these  bills  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  on  its  calendar— for  discus- 
sion, but  not  for  decision,  while  the  committee 
was  out.  Two  sets  of  resolutions  were  refe^ 
red  to  the  committee — but  not  these  bills 
And  I  now  ask  for  the  law — the  parliamentary 
law — ^which  enables  a  committee  to  consider 
bills  not  referred  to  it  ?  to  alter  bills  not  in 
their  l^al  power  or  possession  ?  to  tack  bills 
together  which  the  Senate  held  separate  oi 
its  calendar  ?  to  reverse  the  order  of  bills  or. 
the  calendar  ?  to  put  the  hindmost  before,  anc 
the  foremost  behind  ?  to  conjoin  incongruities, 
and  to  conglomerate  individualities  ?  This  is 
what  I  ask — for  this  is  what  the  committee  hag 
done ;  and  which,  if  a  point  of  order  was  raised, 
might  subject  theu*  bundle  of  bills  to  be  ruled 
off  the  docket.  Sir,  there  is  a  custom— a  good- 
natured  one — in  some  of  our  State  legislatures, 
to  convert  the  last  day  of  the  session  into  a  sort 
of  legislative  saturnalia — a  frolic — something 
like  barring  out  the  master— in  which  all  offi- 
cers are  displaced,  all  authorities  disregarded, 
all  rules  overturned,  all  license  tolerated  and 
all  business  turned  topsy-turvy.  But  then  tliis 
is  only  done  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  as  a 
prelude  to  a  general  break-up.  And  the  sport 
is  harmless,  for  nothing  is  done ;  and  it  is  re- 
lieved by  adjournment,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. Such  license  as  this  may  be  tolerated; 
for  it  is,  at  least,  innocent  sport— the  mere  play 
of  those  "children  of  a  larger  growth"  whldi 
some  poet,  or  philosopher,  has  supposed  men  to 
be.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  committee 
has  imitated  this  play  without  its  reason- 
taken  the  liccase  of  the  saturnalia  without  its 
innocence — mad  ^  crave  work  of  their  gay  sport 
— produced  a  monster  instead  of  a  merry-an- 
drew — and  required  us  to  worship  what  it  is 
our  duty  to  kill. 

I  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  this  monster 
The  California  bill  is  made  the  scape-goat  of  all 
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the  sina  of  slavery  in  the  United  States-^that 
Oaliibmia  which  is  innocent  of  all  thera  sms. 
It  is  made  the  scape-goat ;  and  as  this  is  the 
first  instance  of  an  American  attempt  fb  imi- 
tate that  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  expiating  na- 
tional sins,  I  will  read  how  it  was  done  in  Je- 
rusalem, to  show  how  exactly  our  conunittee 
have  imitated  that  ancient  expiatory  custom. 
I  read  from  an  approved  volume  of  Jewish  an- 
tiquities : 

"  The  goat  being  tied  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  court  of  the  temple,  and  his  head  bound 
with  scarlet  cloth  to  si^ify  sin ;  the  high-priest 
went  to  him,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  head, 
and  confessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Isi-ael,  and  all  their  transgressions 
m  all  their  sins,  putting  them  all  on  the  head 
of  the  goat.  After  which,  he  was  given  to  the 
person  appointed  to  lead  hma  awaVj  who,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  custom,  led  nun  into  the 
desert,  and  turned  him  loose  to  die ;  but  as  the 
goat  sometimes  escaped  from  the  desert,  the 
'  expiation,  in  such  cases,  was  not  considered 
complete ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  his  death,  the 
after-custom  was  to  lead  him  to  a  high  rock, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  push 
him  off  of  it  backwards,  to  prevent  his  jumping, 
the  scarlet  cloth  being  first  torn  from  his  head, 
in  token  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  taken 
away." 

This  was  the  expiation  of  the  scape-goat  in 
ancient  Jerusalem:  an  innocent  and  helpless 
animal,  loaded  with  sins  which  were  not  his 
own,  and  made  to  die  for  offences  which  he  had 
never  committed.  So  of  California.  She  js  in- 
nocent of  all  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  yet  they  are  all  to  be  packed  upon  her 
back',  and  herself  sacrificed  under  the  heavy 
load.  First,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are  piled 
upon  her,  each  pregnant  with  all  the  transgres- 
sions of  the  Wilmot  Proviso— a  double  load  in 
itself— and  enough,  without  further  weight,  to 
bear  down  California.  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
are  first  piled  on ;  and  the  reason  given  for  it 
by  the  committee  is  thus  stated  in  their  au- 
thentic report : 

"The  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate 
the  establishment  of  those  territorial  govern- 
ments ;  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure 
tltat  desirable  object,  thev  also  recommend  that 
the  bill  for  their  establishment  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  and 
that,  united  together,  they  both  be  passed." 


This  is  the  reason  given  in  the  report : 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  mo,  on  reading  it,' 


its  entire  incompatibility  with  the  reasons  pr». 
yiously  given  for  the  same  act  In  Yiiit  speech 
in  fevor  of  raistog  the  committee,  the  senator 
ftom  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chiy]  was  in  favor  of  putr 
tmg  the  territories  upon  California  for  her  own 
good,  for  the  good  of  California  herself— as 
the  speedy  way  to  get  her  into  the  Union,  and 
the  safe  way  to  do  it,  by  preventing  an  opposi- 
tion to  her  admission  which  might  otherwise 
defeat  it  altogether.  This  was  his  reason  then, 
and  he  thus  delivered  it  to  the  Senate: 

"  He  would  say  now  to  those  who  desired  the 
speedy  'vdmission  of  California,  the  shortest  and 
most  expeditious  way  of  attaming  the  desired 
object  was  to  include  her  admission  in  a  bill 
giving  governments  to  the  territories.  He  made 
this  statement  because  he  was  impelled  to  do  so 
from  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  If  her 
admission  as  a  separate  measure  be  urged,  an 
opposition  is  created  which  may  result  m  the 
defeat  of  any  bill  for  her  adnussion." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  the  senator  then 
gave  for  urging  the  conjunction  of  the  State  and 
the  territories — quickest  and  safest  for  .Califor- 
nia: her  admission  the  supreme  object,  and  the 
conjunction  of  the  territories  only  a  means  of 
helping  her  along  and  saving  her.    And,  un- 
founded as  I  deemed  these  reasons  at  the  tune, 
and  now  know  them  to  tie,  they  still  had  the 
merit  of  giving  preference  -.vhere  it  was  due— to 
the  superior  object — to  California  herself,  a 
State,  without  being  a  State  of  the  Union,  and 
suffering  all  the  ills  of  that  anomalous  condv- 
tion.    California  «ras  then  the  superior  object: 
the  territories  were  incidental  figures  and  sub- 
ordinate considerations,  to  be  made  subservieut 
to  her  salvation.    Now  all  this  is  reversed.    The 
territories  take  the  superior  place.     They  be- 
come the  object :  the  State  the  incident.    They 
take  the  first — she  the  second  place !    And  to 
make  sure  of  their  welfare — make  more  certain 
of  giving  governments  to  them — innuendo,  such 
governments  as  the  committee  prescribe — the 
conjunction  is  now  proposed  and  enforced.  This 
is  a  change  of  position,  with  a  corresponding 
change  of  reasons.   Doubtless  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  has  a  right  to  change  his  own  posi 
tion,  and  to  change  his  reasons  at  the  same 
time ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  ask  other  senators 
to  change  with  him,  or  to  reqiure  them  to  be- 
lieve in  two  sets  of  reasons,  each  contradictory 
to  the  other.    It  is  my  fortune  to  believe  in 
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neither.  I  did  not  belioTd  in  the  first  set  when 
they  were  delivered ;  and  time  has  shown  that 
I  was  right.  Time  has  disposed  of  the  argu- 
ment of  speed.  That  reason  has  expired  under 
the  lapse  of  time.  Instead  of  more  speedj,  we 
all  now  know  that  California  has  been  delayed 
three  months,  waiting  for  this  conjunction :  in- 
stead of  defeat  if  she  remained  single,  we  all 
know  now  that  she  might  have  been  passed 
singly  before  the  committee  was  raised,  if  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  had  remained  on  his 
original  ground,  on  my  side;  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  only  danger  to  California  now 
comes  from  the  companionship  into  which  she 
has  been  forced.  I  do  not  believo  in  either  set 
of  reasons.  I  do  not  admit  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments to  be  objects  of  superior  interest  to 
the  admission  of  California.  I  admit  them  to 
be  objects  of  interest,  demanding  our  attention, 
and  that  at  this  session ;  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  California,  ncir  in  precedence  of  her,  nor  in 
conjunction  with  her,  nor  as  a  condition  for  her 
admission.  She  has  been  dek/ed  long,  and  is 
now  endangered  by  this  attempt  to  couple  with 
her  the  territories,  with  which  she  has  no  con- 
nection, and  to  involve  her  in  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso question,  from  which  she  is  free.  The  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  done  me  the  favor  to 
blame  me  for  this  delay.  He  may  blame  me 
again  when  he  beholds  the  catastrophe  of  his 
attempted  conjunctions;  but  all  mankind  will 
see  that  the  delay  is  the  result  of  his  own 
abandonment  of  the  position  which  he  originally 
took  with  me.  The  other  reason  which  the  sen- 
ator gave  in  his  speech  for  the  conjunction  is 
not  repeated  in  the  report — the  one  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  our  nervous  system,  and  men- 
aced total  defeat  to  California  if  urged  in  a  bill 
by  herself.  He  has  not  renewed  that  argument 
to  our  fears,  so  portentously  exhibited  three 
months  Ago ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  that 
danger  has  passed  by,  and  that  Congress  is  now 
ftee.  But  California  is  not  bettered  by  it,  but 
worsted.  Then  it  was  only  necessary  to  her 
salvation  that  she  should  be  joined  to  the  terri- 
tories ;  so  said  the  speech.  Now  she  is  joined 
to  Texas  also;  and  must  be  damned  if  not 
strong  enough  to  save  Texas,  and  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  herself  into  the  bargain ! 

United  together,  the  report  says,  the  bills  will 
be  passed  together.  That  is  very  well  for  the 
report.    It  was  natural  for  it  to  say  so.    Biit, 


si<|>po8e  they  are  njjected  together,  and  in  con- 
sequence ol  being  together:  what  is,  then,  the 
condition  of  California?  First,  she  has  been 
delayed  three  months,  at  great  damage  to  her- 
self waiting  the  intrusive  companionship  of  this 
incongruous  company.  Then  she  is  sunk  imdor 
its  weight.  Who,  then,  is  to  bbune — the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  or  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri? And  if  opposition  to  this  indefinite 
postponement  shall  make  still  further  delay  to 
California,  and  involve  her  defeat  in  the  end, 
who  then  is  to  be  blamed  again  ?  I  do  not  ask 
these  questions  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky, 
It  might  be  unlawful  to  do  so :  for,  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  no  man  ic  bound  to  criminate  himselC 

Mr.  Clat  (from  his  seat).  I  do  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Benton.  No  ;  a  high-spirited  man  will  not 
clum  it.  But  the  law  gives  him  the  privilege; 
and,  as  a  law-abiding  and  generous  man,  I  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  law  whether  he  claimg  it 
or  not  But  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  begin 
to  consider  the  responsibility  he  has  incurred  in 
quitting  his  position  at  my  side  for  California 
single,  and  first,  to  jumble  her  up  in  this  crowd, 
where  she  is  sure  to  meet  death,  come  the  vote 
when  it  will.  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  be- 
gin to  think  about  submitting  to  a  mis-trial! 
withdraw  a  juror,  and  let  a  venire  facias  de 
novo  be  issued. 

But  I  have  another  objection  to  this  new 
ai^gupent.  The  territorial  government  bills  are 
now  the  object ;  and  to  make  more  certain  of 
these  bills  they  are  put  into  the  California  bill, 
to  be  carried  safe  through  by  it  This  is  the 
argument  of  the  report ;  and  it  is  a  plain  de- 
claration that  one  measure  is  to  be  forced  to 
carry  the  other.  This  is  a  breach  of  parliamen- 
tary law — that  law  upon  the  existence  of  which 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  took  an  issue  with 
me,  and  &iled  to  maintain  his  side  of  it  True, 
he  made  a  show  of  maintaining  it — ostenta- 
tiously borrowing  a  couple  of  my  books  from 
me,  in  open  Senate,  to  prove  his  side  of  the 
case ;  and  taking  good  care  not  to  open  them, 
because  he  knew  they  would  prove  my  side  of 
it.  Then  he  quoted  that  bill  for  the  "  relief  of 
John  Thompson,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the 
reading  of  which  had  such  an  eficct  upon  the 
risible  susceptibilities  of  that  part  of  our  specta- 
|u>8  which  Shakspeare  measures  by  the  quanti- 
*,  and  qualifies  as  barren  I    Sir,  if  the  senator 
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from  Kentucky  had  only  ^ad  us  ^T^ZZTT 
Btnry  of  John  Thompson^d  hS  Jr""^" 
would  have  been  sornething^a  thW*-"«"' '* 
pertmont  as  argument.  a„H  Ln  1^^  ^l"''"^^ 


sjTthrifr^^^^r^^--- 

^^  it  allow  a  m^!riL*!/r*'  **  ""^'^^ 
g^^em  the  SenateCf  !^'  '^""^*t«'  ^ 


as  anecdote.    So  JatTr  by  11?h  T'^*  «°^^™  *h«  Senate^  "'  f'  '^""^*t«'  *« 

«ed  has  obligation  tJ'^aStJsr^^ 

the  issue:  by  doinjr  no  tno«.  i.         ,      °®  "'^  ^^t  instance  of  rhmT^  *^°'^™5  and  being  the 

junction  stands  confess^  J^u  I      *'"^  =°°-       Mr.  President  •  all  fL      t     ^  '•"*• 

conjunctions  a,^  e.Slhfl'r^.^^  ^'=<'''g™ou. 
of  the  territorial  !2"'**'^*'"°°J"°c*ion 

c^iro^iastaradmtrbr'sr^^'*^- 

jects  notonly  foreign  to  each  '  L^^.'?:  '""'^ 


junction  staXcoJeS'Xr  *'"  =°°- 
jonol^an  avowed  conrrabfeStrf^tr 

identical  thin^  monul^Tf  *^  °^'?«'-the 


identical  thing  menlon.^Tn  T..^'^-^''^  J^'t^notonrforeirrV'"'  Theyarosub- 
the  very  reas^.  whrsutje^s  ^/^tf  ''Tf  ""*  ^^^  aXtil'^ 
tures  should  not  be  tacked  toLlr  T?  """  '^  ^^^^^^^  ^'^^^^^^  O^^ZT\^"''''^^'' 
repeat  what  I  have  heretoZ,  ^  I  do  not  and  anti-slavsrv  aue,f,v^  7'^^  *''®  ^'''^eiy 
Fint:  it  will  be  r^neZ^d  bv  th  T  ^'^'^  r™-"  them.  Onervcir-'  *'^.  ''''''  '«  ^2 
validitvi«n„^!r?.?..I'y  '}"'  Senate:   tions:  the otherdlnof  r'*"*""""''  q«es- 

■      '^''°*^'»°t-  One  ,s  a  question  of 


and  the  failure,  to  contest  it     Tf  •  ^""P*' 

l^i^ation,  and'a  fl^t  b  Jh  ^Z" '-"T 

t«7  law,  and  of  sal  legis'iaZ  ItTair"' 
compliment  of  no  eonivn«,i  „i,       .  * 

two  measures  together  for  th^  «„  ^,  ^  * 
of  forcing  one  to°  ca^r^  I^X'Tte  '"'^°" 
to  foree  the  friends  of  f h«  tZT!'  '  **»  P™P°«« 


right,,  resting  upon  Z'  ""°  !"  Question  of 
Unitcbtatesa^rthetlr'?""''"  °^  '^^ 
other  is  a  quesUot  o;etLt  '''''""'  *^« 
discretion  of  Congress  ol"^'  ?*'"«  *°  *»«» 
S^t,  asking  for  reXVri.t  ""/  * 
other  States:  the  other  5.      ^^*' '^'*'' *»» 

tories,  asking  protectrf^rir^*^"^- 
sorereignty-the  other  a  prLl  ,  ^*  "  " 
all  points,  and  .,n^.-  „_  "  "P^'*^'    So  that,  at 


tofoi.etl.eFrendsofthestrn"'"*'^™^"^   --er^irntylrhZhT  *"'"•    '^*»« 

.^e  the  weak  one,  l'r^rSWTlri;i"  ^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  mcosuix,  OM hat  an  J  r  '^  "P°°  ""«  ""i^^ion  o7  Wor^L  T  "  *  ^°*«  '■°''  the  ad- 
from  them ;  anV  that  tL  ,t'  "''  ''  ^'"*^'^  N^^  ^^  the  ^S^""'"  ""°°*  "°'*«  «  «>y 
oughv  to  b;  coerced     S  illrT"'"'^^''  '«''»   because  these^^^T"""'"*^'  '"'^  *K 

Which   the   compulVtr-^S"^^^^^^ 

which  IS  as  good  as  deckn,ri  .„  .u:.  r  ^'  J""/*   free-    That  is  the  m^t  .-  ^"f.^ahfoni.a  bill  is 


Which  the  compuls;i,^;resrii:S"Tn; 
which  B  as  good  as  declared  in  this  c^  c  '  Itt 
a  rough  compliment,  but  such  a  onT^  « dil 
tiiiguished  senators  »_<...„i, «  as     dis- 


ftee.    That  is  the  ro^k'o*^  'l^^.^^a'^oniia  bill  is 
ties  split  here.    sZ  /env^K      '"'°  ""'^  ^"^ 

^ssa-„.o.oovefrsJSrcttfrrr 
ntor.es :  such  as  these  o.nJJ:J^^'.Z  "» ^e'^ 


tingui^hed  senatorrCLr;  ""'  '^  "''^  g^«« '« 'o'o  overZ  s«h7 .  V"''^'' °^  <^°»- 
committee-may  h'we  the  5  "°"^''**  *^'^  "t°™s:suchl;htL  "''"*  "^  «^»^eiy  In  ter- 
to  the  undistS  :  on  s'  bS  "  .*'  ^^^^   *°-^-  t^at  «nTe"''°''  "^^  ''"  "'^^ 

diating-iishedrnVhateTpXto^Sfl^ir^^^ 

to  receive  it~may  refuse  to  sanction  th«  T  ""^  ""^  '*'  exercise.  Othe-s  2  ,  .""T^ 
cation,  by  refusing  to  voti  T  reauiS  ^^^^  *^«  P°^er  and  the  exercte  ST  "?  ^'^ 
take  thehigh  ground  thattLarrno'cl^r  "°'^''  '^^'^'''"-e  instruSlJ^t T  """"  "^ 
that  they  owe  alledance.  .J.^Z^'.'^'^'^^''   ^"X.  «ome  the  other.    fSTTI     °'"°"° 

opposed  to  givm^  «,.  TJ^^''"'"  '^  «°»e 


.Kn  >  *!,  "  ""'y  a™  not  coercible 

b.l  1»  honor  Md  dut/i  «nd  tlat  lh„  oJS 
Wlm  for  an  h„n„,  ,ote,  ,„  .  ^  ^S 


opposed  to  ghWu.  r  ^'  *^  *"  '"" 

-andcallitacompix^misoltfoISttv 
consitutional  obliKation  an,)  w  t  .■     ^      *^' 

tion,  were  subjecrjC^JSt  T^r 
tion  of  the  whole  is  the  onlycoZ-  «d  X 
g'nanew,eachbillbyit«l(theT,;^i5;- 
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The  conjnnction  of  these  bills  iUastntes  all 
the  evils  of  Joining  incoherent  subjects  together. 
It  presents  a  revolting  enormity,  of  which  all 
the  evils  go  to  an  innocent  party,  which  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  avoid  them.  But,  not 
to  do  'the  Oommittee  of  Thirteen  ii^ustioe, 
I  must  tell  that  thej  have  1  '>ked  somewhat  to 
the  interest  of  Oalifomia  in  this  coi\junction, 
and  proposed  a  compensating  advantage  to  her ; 
of  which  Icind  consideration  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  in  their  own  words.  This,  then,  is 
what  they  propose  for  her: 

"  As  for  California  —  f&r  from  feeling  her 
sensibility  affected  by  her  being  associated  with 
other  kindred  measures — she  ought  to  rejok» 
and  be  highly  gratified  that,  in  entering  into  the 
Union,  she  may  have  contributed  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  hai>pines8  of  the  great  family  of 
States,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  may  one 
day  bv.  a  distinguished  member." 

This  is  the  compensation  proposed  to  Califor- 
nia. She  is  to  rejoice,  and  be  highly  gratified. 
She  is  to  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  great  family  of  States,  and  thereby 
become  tranquil  and  happy  herself.  And  she 
is  one  day,  it  is  hoped,  to  become  a  distin- 
guished member  of  this  confederacy.  This  is  to 
be  her  compensation — ^felicity  and  glory !  Pro- 
spective felicity,  and  contingent  glory.  The 
felicity  rural — rural  felicity — from  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  California — the  most  innocent 
and  invigorating  kind  of  felicity.  The  glory 
and  distinction  yet  to  be  achieved.  Whether 
California  will  consider  these  anticipations  am- 
ple compensation  for  all  the  injuries  of  this  con- 
junction— the  long  delay,  and  eventual  danger, 
and  all  her  sufferings  at  home  in  tho  mean  time 
— will  remain  for  herself  to  say.  For  my  part, 
I  would  not  give  one  hour's  duration  of  actual 
existence  in  this  Union  for  a  whole  eternity  of 
such  compensation ;  and  such,  I  think,  will  be 
the  opinion  of  California  herself.  Life,  and  pre- 
sent relief  from  actual  ills,  is  what  she  wants. 
Existence  and  relief,  is  her  cry  I  And  for  these 
she  can  find  no  compensation  in  the  illusions  of 
contributing  to  the  tranquillity  of  States  which 
arc  already  tranquil,  the  happiness  of  people 
who  •%  already  happy,  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions .n  which  she  has  no  concern,  and  tho  for- 
t  ktion  of  compromises  which  breed  new  quar- 
rels in  assuming  to  settle  old  ones. 

With  these  fine  reasons  for  tacking  Utah  and 


New  Mexico  to  California,  the  committee  pro- 
ceed to  pile  a  new  ^oad  upon  her  back.  Tezns 
next  appears  in  the  committee's  plan,  crammed 
into  the  California  bill,  with  all  her  questions  oi 
debt  and  boundary,  dispute  with  New  Mexico 
division  into  future  States,  cession  of  territoiy 
to  tho  United  States,  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  given  her,  thrust  in  along  with  her !  A 
compact  with  one  State  put  into  a  law  for  tlie 
life  of  another  I  And  a  veto  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  California  ^ven  to  Texas !  This  is  a 
monstrosity  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  tlie 
history  of  our  legislation,  and  for  tho  produc- 
tion of  which  it  is  fidr  to  permit  the  committee 
to  speak  f^r  themselves. 

These  are  the  reasons  of  the  committee,  and 
they  present  grave  errors  in  law,  both  constitu- 
tional and  municipal,  and  of  geography  and 
hisUry.  They  assume  a  controversy  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  No  such  thing.  Nev 
Mexico  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
controversy  is  with  the  United  States.  They 
assume  there  is  no  way  to  settle  this  controversy 
but  by  a  compact  with  Texas.  This  is  another 
great  mistake.  There  are  three  ways  to  settle 
it :  first,  and  best,  by  a  compact ;  secondly,  by 
a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  tWrdly,  by  giving  a  government  to  New 
Mexico  according  to  her  actual  extent  wlien  the 
United  States  acquired  her,  and  holding  on  to 
that  until  the  question  of  title  is  decided,  either 
amicably  by  compact,  or  legally  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  fundamental  error  of  tlie  committee 
is  in  supposing  that  New  Mexico  is  party  to 
this  controversy  with  Texas.  No  such  tling. 
New  Mexico  is  only  the  John  Doe  of  the  con- 
cern. That  error  corrected,  and  all  the  reason- 
ing of  the  committee  falls  to  ^ho  ground.  For 
the  judicial  power  of  the  Unittd  States  extends 
to  all  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
are  party ;  and  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  extends  to  all  cases  to  which 
a  State  is  a  party.  This  brings  the  case  i)ang 
up  at  once  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
premo Court,  without  waiting  for  tho  consent  ot 
Texas,  or  waiting  for  New  Mexico  to  grow  up 
into  a  State,  so  as  to  have  a  suit  between  ttro 
States ;  and  so  there  is  no  danger  of  collision. 
as  the  committee  suppose,  and  make  an  argu- 
ment for  their  bill,  in  the  danger  there  is  to 
New  Mexico  from  this  apprehended  collision. 
If  any  takes  place  it  will  be  a  collision  with  tlu 
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not  only  juBt,  but  geni*'^^T^^^^^^  "  -J™*^' b^he  e^S* ""''"^  « -«"  " 
ta  defending. her  territory  f™'^;;?'* °«*'  *'>«»'«>»ittedrcr^  "'^.'"^St.te.  .re 
her  people  from  violence.  ^      "*  "'""'*"'  «<»  St.te ;  .n^^Zh^'  "?  "°*  ''^  ""ther 

liforni.  biU ,  «,<,,  ruX  tC'^*^  *•>«  Ca-   queBtiTif^roCT  *  ^ *  """^  "'io- 

.^e  «.ua:  Utah  .„Bt  got^J::^^^^  r^^'^^^-i^T^Xiirt?^"'^'^ 

States,  many  of  thp«       ^  ^^'^  *«  ^^'ted 

St-te,%ne,Jn:[^;X"I^  ^  ^"^^^ 
««=l>ing  to  Californif  slIS  '  ''"*  '"'  "»* 
bomidar^nomlnallywith v«iS  rq^^tion  of 
With  the  United  SuS  JTk!'!!'"'' »  «*''*y 


liforni.  bill  J  «,<!  «duLT.  w  •  "'*"  *''•'  ^''- 
«K«e  thua:  Utah mSoTn  Si '"''°'*' ^'^^^ 
upon  Calfomiaj  Z^mI^^^^'^^^"^ 

-e,hebind;„^:?STan7;f.3l^ 
go  in,  because  she  binds  ..LT  xt  """* 

AndthuBpoorOalifn'^l!  "^'^  ^^^  Mexico. 


AndthuspooToS^U^crmS^^^--  •'"-^-rfalS?^^^^^^^ ^  '^\^^^nTf 

until  she  is  about  in  thTc^ndaZ  ^t^^'   ^^''^^^'^K^^ 

would  have  been  in  if  »,«  i, T  *  ^onah   Mexico:  and  ♦!..♦     •  .'       *''®  ®wner  of  New 


slave  trade  snnnL  in'^nf "f*  °^.^«l"'»»>ia 


<»n.ed,  With  New  Jfoxirbut  ?^  "  ~»- 
>*«on  for  joining Tr  to  n  IV  "^  ^  ^o 
western  boundary  of  tL  ?.^''"^  The 
l«ion  with  New  Me^^^"^"  '^^^^'  of  col- 
committee,  instead  of  V!^  ^^  P""  °'  *he 
»>o«ndary\etw^ti:LSS^ J  --J*!>,e 
or  leaving  to  each  if^  .«*    f™P"d  to  localities, 

iug  no^ten^titil  Sl^'""""^'  *«*"''- 

the  universal  p^eXSr/*'"^  "^» 
of  these  obvious  and  n!f  ?  "'^'"'  '"^tead 
of  the  com:;rrl"   r^_'!'"f«-.  t^e  p,«. 


slave  trade^npp^  lij  bU  Tj  .    '"'"'^   ''  ^^  ob^i^^ZZ^  T"^'" ''  ''^^^ 
interjected ;  foJf  thTugh  1  ^f  „^™  '^^^   ^^  ^he  commitrcutslr  ?"f '"'  ^''^  P'« 

uponTe«,yetitbin^\^    SXatbSr^"""^^^*^^^^^^ 

andhUtorv.   TK..*  J.^r''**^?  "  8«ography 


tive  coiyunction. 

Mr.  President,  the  moralist  informs  us  thaf 
there  are  somo- subjects  too  light  fTr^on  * 
too  grave  for  ridicule;  and  in  such  (^^Z 
niere  moralist  may  laugh  or  crv  «,  ^ 
best.  But  not  so  wifh  [he  ll  !  ""^^ 
business  is  not  laughing  or  ^i„f  tv'"^ 
%.  or  Simpering,  if  nof^:S;.^,^r^ 


a  controversy  with  Texas-Ll^W  i"?*™'* 

of  a  colUsion  with  heZZ  tt.7.     ^^' 

with  Texas  to  settle  ^^t    }  *  ~°P~^ 

them  is  the  o,Jy  Sy  totttl^.w* "^  ^''''^ 

»d  prevent  t^iXTV^\TZ^-y 
mistake     TJ,«  «    i  «uw,  au  this  la  a 

decision  of  title  *'*  the 


pact,  depending  for  its  val^Sy  on  th«  "  '*""*  "'^«  *'  ^''^ 
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contested  claim,  and  not  adjudication  of  title,  is 
now  my  object  I  need  no  ailment  from  any 
quarter  to  satisfy  me  that  the  Texas  questions 
ought  to  be  settled.  I  happened  to  know  that 
before  Texas  was  annexed,  and  brought  in  bills 
and  made  speeches  for  that  purpose  at  that 
time.  I  brought  in  such  bills  six  years  ago, 
and  again  at  the  present  session ;  and  wheneyer 
presented  single,  either  by  myself  or  any  other 
person,  I  shall  be  ready  to  giye  it  a  generous 
consideration ;  but,  as  part  of  the  Oalifomia  bill, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it. 

I  am  against  disturbing  actual  possession, 
either  that  of  New  Mexico  or  of  Texas ;  and, 
therefore,  am  in  &Tor  of  leaving  to  each  all  its 
population,  and  an  ample  amount  of  compact 
and  homogeneous  territory.  With  this  view, 
all  my  bills  and  plans  for  a  divisional  line  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Texas — whether  of  1844 
or  1850 — left  to  each  all  its  settlements,  all  its 
actual  possessions,  all  its  uncontested  claim ;  and 
divided  the  remainder  by  a  line  adapted  to  the 
geography  and  natural  divisions  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  suitable  to  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people  themselves.  This  gave  a 
longitudinal  line  between  them ;  and  the  longi- 
tude of  100  degrees  in  my  bill  of  1844,  and  102 
degrees  in  my  bill  of  1850 — and  both  upon  the 
same  principle  of  .leaving  possessions  intact, 
Texas  having  extended  her  settlements  in  the 
mean  time.  The  proposed  line  of  the  committee 
violates  all  these  conditions.  It  cuts  deep  and 
arbitrarily  into  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico,  BiMsh  as  she  held  them  before  Texas  had 
existence ;  and  so  conforms  to  no  principle  of 
public  policy,  private  right,  territorial  afi9nity, 
or  local  propriety.  It  begins  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line  above  El 
Paso,  and  thence,  diagonally  and  northeast- 
wardly, to  the  point  where  the  Red  River 
crosses  the  longitude  of  100°.  Now  this  be- 
ginning, twenty  miles  above  El  Paso,  is  about 
three  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  (near  six 
hundred  by  the  windings  of  the  river)  above 
the  ancient  line  of  New  Mexico;  and  this 
diagonal  line  to  the  Bed  River  cuts  about  four 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
ancient  New  Mexican  possessions,  cutting  o£f 
about  seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory from  New  Mexico,  where  there  is  no 
slavery,  and  giving  it  to  Texas  where  there  is. 
This  constitutes  a  more  serious  case  of  tcuking 


than  even  that  of  sticking  incongrious  billi 
together,  and  calls  for  a  most  considerate  exami- 
nation of  all  the  circumstances  it  involves.  I 
will  examine  these  circumstances,  first  makmg 
a  statement,  and  then  sustaining  it  by  proof. 

£1  Paso,  above  which  the  Texas  boundary  is 
now  proposed  to  be  placed  by  the  committee,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  New  Mexican 
towns,  and  to  which  the  Spaniards  of  New 
Mexico  retreated  in  the  great  Indian  revolt  in 
1680,  and  made  their  stand,  and  thence  recovered 
the  whole  province.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  most 
southern  town  of  the  province,  as  Taos  was  the 
most  northern.  Being  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  dividing  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Ilspublic  of  Mexico  leaves  it  out 
of  our  limits,  and  consequently  out  of  the  present 
limits  of  New  Mexico ;  but  New  Mexico  still  ex- 
tends to  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  the  Paso ;  and 
therefore  this  beginn.ng  line  proposed  by  the 
committee  cuts  into  the  ancient  possession  of  New 
Mexico — a  possession  dating  from  the  year  1595. 
That  line  in  its  course  to  the  Red  River,  cuts 
the  river  and  valley  of  the  Puerco  (called  Pecos 
in  the  upper  part)  into  two  parts,  leaving  the 
lower  and  larger  part  to  Texas ;  the  said  Rio 
Puerco  and  its  valley,  from  head  to  mouth, 
having  always  been  a  part  of  New  Mexico,  nnd 
now  in  its  actual  possession.  Putting  together 
what  is  cut  from  the  Puerco,  and  from  the  Del 
Norte  above  and  below  £1  Paso,  and  it  would 
amount  to  about  seventy  thousand  square  miles, 
to  be  taken  by  the  committee's  line  from  its  pre- 
sent and  ancient  possessor,  and  transferred  to  a 
new  claimant  This  is  what  the  new  line  wouU 
do,  and  in  doing  it  would  raise  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  of  its  existence  at  this 
time,  by  law,  in  New  Mexico  as  a  part  of  Texas. 

To  avoid  all  misconception,  I  repeat  what  I 
have  already  declared,  that  I  am  not  occupying 
myself  with  the  question  of  title  as  it  may  exist 
and  be  eventually  determined  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas ;  nor  am  I  questioning  the 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  any  line  it 
pleases  in  that  quarter  for  the  State  of  Texas, 
with  the  consent  of  the  State,  and  any  one  it 
pleases  for  the  territory  of  New  ]\fexico  without 
her  consent.  I  am  not  occupying  myself  with 
the  questions  of  title  or  power,  but  with  the 
question  of  possession  only — and  how  far  the 
possession  of  New  Mexico  ia  to  betdisturhed,  i< 
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the  effect  of  Hut  di8turb«r.„         .  '  "^  »««**«»  thehHTl -~ 

.1.^7  question  in  iij^^,  \7"  J«  the  whoC  t^S:'  ?,  ^«^  Mexico.    Th, 
ofriewthef«rtofpo«e82to^a;ve^  Jf*»«'»thdnotrighrfo^^^^  from  m«^«, 

the  posse^rh^. right  towW^J^hSdl^'^d^^*^  t^i  »J^^  -^Jg  to  a  St.te.  beb^ 
the  quesUon  of  title  i«  decided-bX  ^"^  °^  t''^  ^^niters'tal^  ".""'"^  »  *»»«  Pr^ 

question  between  indiyiduals  or  comm    ^'.  "■*  r  •«»««ugly     Z  r       '  *"''  *°  »*  ""ended 
a  land  of  Uw  «.d  onler^r  hy^ZZ''  '"  «'''»  "^  ^e  '  Mexfc^^JP^T'  ^**'»  ^''^  Po**- 

onlvl.T*''^^"  ^•y  *'^*'»  Mexico  5  buTit  I    """^'"^  ^y  »°»  Juan  Sn.;       f "''  °^  '^' 
only  for  brevity,  and  to  rive  iZr*  "  P^^ent  time     Th.!   ''°  """*«. '»  1595  to  the 

term  possessioiL'  New  Jfo^Jo  t^*^  *°  ^''^  K  al^ady  L  ^  *  """'^"^  "<'»'«>  Pos8e« ion 
territory;  she  is  .  territorL^l?^'  »»  the  Hne^t  fif  ?  ''°  "*  ^''^  "tartinVpoiS  of 
the  United  States;  and  tSTunSs^r  *°  «»'«- ^tl^^be  ,h!"°  ^«'  ^orte.  I  wmno;' 
her  as  she  stood  on  the  d.yTfl^TV'^  «""«tionof  thotT'  *''r'^''<'«t*  the  cJ^ 
peace  and  cession  between  Z  u^^gt"'  T'^' '^^^ '^^^^  ZZV^'l^''"^ '^^^  ^' 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  and  U  ill??.''''  ^''^  »«'  Norte  ^10^1^  '^^'^  '"^  of 
possession  that  I  inauir«.  .„;i  Tlll^^'t"^  *hat   the  Puorco  River  -T  5   ^T'    ^nd  fir^t,  of 

^  ^      ' ;  i' ;l:!  *'^^^«titude  of 


Dossession  fh.*  T  •  .  ^'<^5  "ind  it  is  into  that 
possession  that  I  inquire,  and  all  whi^K  t 

that  the  United  States  have  a  rlu^h  Jr^":; 
the  question  of  title  is  decided  AnJ^  ""*" 
inquiry  or  doubt,  and  to  showThat  th«  "^^^ 
tee  «.  totally  mistaken  in  law  in  Ltmr"??- 
consent  of  Texan  m  k.  •  T      ""^""'ng  the 

settlement  of  rtil"^  " IT" "^^«  *«  the 


settlement  of  t^TtiUe,  I  ZTT''''  *«  *^«   ^^^^^-l^^la^r^^ 
ways  to  settle  it ;  the  first  Z  111  "'  *'""^   *^«  »«'  Nort?  o  wS  /*  ^""^  *'"'  ^«««7  ff 
as  I  propo^d  befo.  ^^rt^l^^^P-t.   high  arid  table' itlr^hr^^^nSr*^' 

Estacado-the  Staked  p?!""*  ''^'^  El  D«,o 


asi  p«>po^d  ;;czrwran'rr"*' 

again  by  a  biU  of  this  year  ne^tZ  '^.'^^ 
the  Supreme  Court,  un'de^'thatli  Tit 
constitution  which  extends  th.  >1T,  '"  the 


Santa  P6,  and  in  its  iZL  /''^  ^"titude  of 

only  ten  miles  f^m  it  "^^**.  "«'«hborhood, 

into  the  Rio  ^^1^^^"^  ^"''^  «»" 

-ilosonastraighttX^^/hree  hmidi^d 

a  valley  of  its  own  between  L  "°'  *""*  has 
on  the  west,  which  S'it  1  °'°""*"^  ""«• 
the  Del  Norte,  to  wSTif  r.?".  ^«««^  "^ 


!?«;»    J  'wiaon  the  ei 

Estacado-the  Staked  Plain       u-  . -" 

5-«  the  head  wate^^J'  hT^f  p''^'''''  '* 

Co  o«do,  the  Brasos,  and  other  £?  ^''*'''  ^''^ 
It  .8  a  long  river,  its  hZ  1.!  ^."^T  '^^"^^ 


-nsticution-whi^r^x^nt  be  JntS  '"  *''Nf^^-«^Mh7BrrX;^:  ?«^.  ^^rthe 
of  the  United  States  to  al  Iconw       -^^^T' '^  "^  ^«°g  "'v^^^ 

which  the  United  States  is     ~"*7'Tu*T^  ^'^''^"'^^^^^  *'"'  ^*"»<'« 

other  cUuse  which  gives  L  C  ""  n*^T°"*'>  "^  New  OrlZ  V  f^  "^^  »  half 
originaljurisdictionofaUca^a  towTT  c^^T'^^  ^'^^  table  SaJ*J'"^««  the  base  of 
»  a  party:  the  third  wa^  f!7^f  !,^***«  ''"d  has  no  valley  on  tW     T""  ""  *«»«°ts. 

States  to giveagove^m^X to  nImIxS'*^  ^  -^  ^"^'e^. -^  ily  b^W  U"  ^'l^  ^-*  '* 
cording  to  the  territor^she  possessed  'h  T  '^"'^  '"•»  the  moS  ^l'?^"^  *'°'"*°« 
was  ce-Jed  to  the  United  States     Thl'"  l^^   """^  the  Sierm  fiTaT  3.^*^1".®'*™  ^b- 

*'■—-- •  •    ^^-«'«^the   Organo8),wWchdiXirft^f'"'^«'- 

the  upper  Del  ^Z     r    ri'^V'^^''^ '' 


:'""  ^"""^  "^  »"«  iJiuted  States.    These  ar«  ^k 
three  ways  to  settle  th*e  question-L       fl*' 

P«%  of  u»  t7„lw  S«te    J,'°  l'  ""  "'■^ 


istostandasshedTn  I  T^"*  °^ ''^-    She 

«.u^her;X'r:ji:fj;r'^^^^ 

!»tions  aw  directed.  "^  ^*"°'' 


tne  upper  Del  Norte     r^  •       . —  '"""7  oi 

^-«t^  being  atlni'iltw-^-^'^ 
wmdrngs^from  its  course  wS..-"«  "* 
8outh-from  the  quSnVTf  "^  °°'*^*°<* 
from  highmountalTll^o^';^  "f  ^'^r-' 
and  grassv  nart  nm.v      " 'ts  valley,  tunbered 

Pa3tu^f;KrSr?'"'''*'^"°"'«>' 
in  the  n?;th  from  its  ^t^T  '^""''''«' ««" 
feet)-mild  in  the  Z.h  f  /''^'"  *''°"«^d 
not  less  tha^tr     .^r.tf-*.''--. 


oftheDizrc^itlr-ti"'^^ 

---».,..  u,.e«ea.  -        -    '^'J  n'ountain  shelter  on  thTCiTif'^*' 

^""^  ^'  ^^*  -  --  H  is  immaterial  t^Z^.T'oT  ''  ^^^^ 

Pny.    «is  an  old  possession  of  New  MeSco 
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and  the  most  valiuble  part  of  it,  and  has  many 
of  her  towns  and  Tillages  npon  it  Las  Vegas,- 
Oollinas,  Tecolote  Abi^o,  Oaesta,  Peco-,,  San 
>Iiguel,  Anton  Ohico,  Salinas,  Gran  QuiTira,  are 
all  upon  it  Some  of  these  towns  date  their 
origin  as  fu  back  as  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Taos  Indians,  about  the  year  1600*,  and  some 
haye  an  historical  interest,  and  a  special  relation 
to  the  question  of  title  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Pecos  is  the  old  Tillage  of  the  Indians 
of  that  name,  &mou8  for  the  sacred  fire  so  long 
kept  burning  there  for  the  return  of  Montezuma. 
Gran  Quirira  was  a  considerable  mining  town 
under  the  Spaniards  before  the  year  1G80,  when 
it  was  broken  up  in  the  great  Indian  revolt  of 
that }  cor. 

San  Miguel,  twenty  miles  from  Santa  F6,  is 
the  place  where  the  Texian  expedition,  under 
Colonel  Cooke,  were  taken  prisoners  in  1841. 

To  all  these  eTidences  of  New  Mexican  pos- 
session of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  its  valley,  is  to 
be  added  the  further  evidence  resulting  from 
acts  of  ownership  in  grants  of  land  made  upon 
its  upper  part,  as  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  superior 
Spanish  authorities  before  the  revolution,  and 
by  the  Mexican  local  authorities  since.  The 
lower  half  was  ungranted,  and  leaves  much 
vacant  land,  and  the  best  in  the  country,  to  the 
United  States. 

The  great  pastoral  lands  of  New  Mexico  are 
.  in  the  valley  of  the  Puerco,  where  millions  of 
sheep  .were  formerly  pastured,  now  reduced  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  by  the  depreda- 
tion of  the  Indians.  The  New  Mexican  inhab- 
itants of  the  Del  Norte  send  their  flocks  there 
to  be  herded  by  shepherds,  on  shares ;  and  in 
this  way,  and  by  taking  their  salt  there,  and  in 
•dditisn  to  their  to'nus  and  settlements,  and 
grants  of  lands,  the  New  Mexicans  have  had 
possession  of  the  Puerco  and  its  valley  since  the 
3'eai'  1600— that  is  to  say,  for  about  one  hun- 
dred years  before  tho  shipwreck  of  La  Salle,  in 
the  bay  of  Son  Bernardo,  revealed  the  name  of 
Texas  to  Europe  and  America. 

Those  are  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  Bio  Puerco.  On  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  as  cut  oflf  by  the  committee's  bill,  there 
are,  the  little  town  of  Frontera,  ten  miles  above 
El  Paso,  a  town  b^gun  opposite  £1  Paso,  San 
Eleazario,  twenty  miles  below,  and  some  houses 
lower  down  opposite  £1  Presidio  del  Norte.  Of 
til  these^  San  Eleaiario  is  the  most  considerable^ 


having  a  population  of  some  four  thousand 
souls,  once  a  town  of  New  Biscay,  now  of  New 
Mexico,  and  now  the  property  of  the  United 
States  by  avulsion.  It  is  an  island;  and  the 
main  river,  formerly  on  the  north  and  now  on 
the  south  of  the  island,  leaves  it  in  New  Mexico. 
When  Pike  went  through  it,  it  was  the  most 
northern  town,  and  the  frontier  garrison  of 
New  Biscay ;  and  there  the  then  lieutenant-gov 
ernor  of  New  Mexico,  who  had  escorted  him 
ttom  £1  Paso,  turned  him  over  to  the  authorities 
of  a  new  province.  It  is  now  the  most  southern 
town  of  New  Mexico,  without  having  changed 
its  place,  but  the  river  which  disappeared  from 
its  channel  in  that  place,  in  1752,  has  now 
changed  it  to  the  south  of  the  island. 

I  reiterate :  I  am  not  arguing  title ;  I  am 
only  showing  possession,  which  is  a  right  to  re- 
main in  possession  until  title  is  decided.  Tlie 
argument  of  title  has  often  been  introduced  into 
this  question ;  and  a  letter  from  President  Polk, 
through  Secretary  Buchanan,  has  often  been 
read  on  the  Texian  side.  Now,  what  I  have  to 
say  of  that  letter,  so  frequently  referred  to,  and 
considered  so  conclusive,  is  this :  that,  however 
potent  it  may  have  been  in  inducing  annexation, 
or  how  much  soever  it  may  be  entitled  to  con 
sideration  in  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
Texas  for  her  Mexican  claim,  yet  as  an  evidence 
of  title,  I  should  pay  no  more  regard  to  it  tlmn 
to  a  chapter  from  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Congress  and  the  judiciary 
are  the  authorities  to  decide  such  claims  to 
titles,  and  not  Presidents  and  secretaries. 

I  rest  upon  the  position,  then,  that  the  Rio 
Puerco,  and  its  valley,  is  and  was  a  New  Mexi- 
can possession,  as  well  a&  the  left  bank  of  the 
Del  Norte,  from  above  £1  Paso  to  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Puerco;  and  that  this  possession 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  raising  the  double 
question,  first,  of  actual  extension  of  slavery ; 
and,  secondly,  of  the  present  legal  existence  of 
shtvery  in  all  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  a  part  of  Texas.  These  are  the 
questions  which  the  proposed  line  of  the  com- 
mittee raise,  and  force  us  to  face.  They  are  not 
questions  of  my  seeking,  but  I  shall  not  avoid 
them.  It  is  not  a  new  question  with  me,  this 
extension  of  slavery  in  that  quarter.  I  met  it 
in  1844,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas.  On 
th  10th  day  of  June,  of  that  year,  and  as  part 
of  a  bill  for  a  compact  vrith  Texas,  and  to  settle 
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all  questions  with  her — the  Terr  ones  which 
now  perplex  us — before  she  wts  .lunexed,  I  pro- 
posed, as  article  V.  in  the  projected  compact: 

"  Art.  V.  "  The  existence  of  slavery  to  be 
for  ever  prohibited  in  that  part  of  the  annexed  I 
territory  which  lies  west  of  the  hundredth  de- 
gree of  longitude  west  fVom  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich." 

This  is  what  I  proposed  six  years  ago,  and  as 
one  in  a  series  of  propositions  to  bo  oficred  to 
Texab  and  Mexico  for  settling  all  questions 
growing  out  of  the  projected  annexation  beforo- 
hand.   They  were  not  adopted.    Immediate  an- 
nexation, without  regard  to  consequences,  was 
the  cty ;  and  all  temperate  counsels  were  set 
down  to  British  traitors,  abolitionists,  and  whigs. 
Well !  wo  have  to  regard  consequences  now — 
several  consequences :  one  of  which  is  this  large 
extension  of  slavery,  which  the  report  and  con- 
glomerate bills  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen 
force  us  to  face.    I  did  so  six  years  ago,  and 
heard  no  outbreak  ogainst  my  opinions  then. 
But  my  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
dates  further  back  than  1844— forty  years  fur- 
ther bock ;  and  as  this  is  a  suitable  time  for  a 
general  declaration,  and  a  sort  of  general  con- 
science delivery,  I  will  say  that  my  opposition 
to  it  dates  from  1804,  when  I  was  a  student  at 
law  in  the  State  cf  Tennessee,  and  studied  the 
subject  of  African  slavery  ijt  an  American  book 
—a  Virginia  book — ^Tucker's  edition  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries.    And  here  it  is  (holding 
up  a  volume  and  reading  from  the  title-page) : 
"  B/acfc»tojie'»  Commentaries,  with  notes  of 


reference  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  fee  vol- 
umes, with  an  appendix  to  each  volume  con- 
taining short  tracts,  as  appeared  necessary  to 
form  a  connected  view  of  the  laws  of  Virginia 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union.    By  St. 
George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  William  and  Mary,  and  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  General  Court  in    Virginia." 
In  this  American  book— this  Virginia  edition 
of  an  English  work — ^I  found  my  principles  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.    Among  the  short  tracts 
in  the  appendices,  is  one  of  fifty  pages  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume,  second  part,  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  African  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  condemnation  of  the 
institution,  and  a  plan  for  its  extinction  in  Vir- 


ginia.   In  that  work— in  that  school— that  old 
Virgil^  school  which  I  was  taught  to  reverence 
— I  found  my  principles  on  slavery :  and  adhere 
to  them.    I  concur  in  the  whole  essay,  except 
the  remedy — gradual  emancipation — and  find  in 
that  remedy  the  danger  which  the  wise  men  of 
Virginia  then  saw  and  dreaded,  but  resolved  to 
encounter,  because  it  was  to  become  worse  with 
time :  the  danger  to  both  races  from  so  large  ao 
emancipation.    The  men  of  that  day  were  not 
enthusiasts  or  fanatics:  they  were  statesmen 
and  philosophers.    They  knew  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  block  slave  was  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion between  master  and  slave — not  a  question 
of  property  merely — ^but  a  question  of  wUte 
and  black — between  races;  and  what  was  to  be 
the  consequence  to  each  race  fVom  a  large  eman- 
cipation.*    And  there  the  wisdom,  not  the 
philantl'  >•<  yy,  of  Virginia  balked  fifty  years  ago ; 
there  the  wisdom  of  America  balks  now.    And 
here  I  find  the  largest  objection  to  the  extension 
of  slavery — to  planting  it  in  new  regions  where 
it  does  not  now  exist— bestowing  it  on  those 
who  have  it  not.    The  incurability  of  the  evil 
is  the  greatest  objection  to  tho  extension  of 
slavery.    It  is  wrong  for  the  legislator  to  infiict 
an  evil  which  can  be  cured :  how  much  more  to 
inflict  one  that  is  incurable,  and  against  the  will 
of  the  people  who  are  to  endure  it  for  ever  I    I 
quarrel  with  no  one  for  supposing  slavery  a 
blessing:  I  deem  it  an  evil :  and  would  neither 
adopt  it  nor  impose  it  on  others.    Yet  I  am  a 
slaveholder,  and  among  the  few  members  of 
Congress  who  hold  slaves  in  this  District.    The 
French  proverb  tells  us  that  nothing  is  new  but 
what  has  been  forgotten.    So  of  this  objection 
to  a  large  emancipation.    Every  one  sees  now 
that  it  is  a  question  of  races,  involving  coase- 
quences  which  go  to  the  destruction  of  one  or 
the  other:  it  was  seen  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Virginia  balked  at  it  then.    It  seems 
to  be  above  human  wisdom.    But  there  is  a 
wisdom  above  human !  and  to  that  we  must 
look.    In  the  mean  time,  not  extend  the  evil. 
In  refusing  to   extend  slavery  into  these 


♦  "It  may  be  asked  why  not  retain  the  blacks  among  xa, 
and  Incorporate  them  Into  the  SUte.  Deep-rooted  prejudlcea 
entertained  by  tho  whites;  ten  thousand  recollootlons  of  the 
blacks  of  the  injuries  they  have  sustained ;  now  provocaUons; 
the  real  distinctions  which  nature  has  made ;  and  many  oUief 
circumstances,  will  divide  us  Into  parties,  and  produce  con- 
vulsions, which  win  probably  never  end  but  in  the  ext*nb» 
naUon  of  one  or  On  other  race."— t/ij^son. 
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BOTenty  thousnnd  square  miles,  I  act  in  cou- 
fonnity  not  only  to  my  own  lon^stablished  prin- 
ciples, but  also  in  conformity  to  the  long-estab- 
lished practice  of  Congress.  Five  times  in  four 
years  did  Congress  refuse  the  prayer  of  Indiana 
for  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  anti- slavery 
clause  of  the  ordinance  of  '87.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1803,  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  memo- 
rial praying  the  suspension  was  referred,  made 
a  report  against  it,  which  was  concurred  in  by 
the  House.    This  is  the  report 

"  That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  sufBciently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  growth  and  settlement  of 
colonics  in  that  region.  That  this  labor,  demon- 
strably the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  euiployed 
to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more 
valuable  than  any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the 
United  States:  that  the  committee  deem  it 
highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a 
provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  north-west«m  coun- 
try, and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that  ex- 
tensive frontier.  In  the  salutary  operation  of 
this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  find  ample  remuneration  for  a 
temporary  privation  of  labor  and  of  emigra- 
tion." 

This  report  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  in  1803 : 
the  next  year,  March,  1804,  a  different  report, 
on  the  same  prayer,  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  which  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  was  chair- 
man. It  recommended  a  suspension  cf  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  for  ten  years :  it  was  not  concur- 
red in  by  *.he  House.  Two  years  afterwards, 
February,  1806,  a  similar  report,  recommending 
suspension  for  ten  years,  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Qamet\  of  Virginia,  was 
chairman:  it  met  the  same  fate — non-concur- 
rence. The  next  year,  1807,  both  Houses  were 
tried.  In  February  of  that  year,  a  committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Parke  was  chair- 
man, reported  m  favor  of  the  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  clause :  the  report  was  not  concur- 
red in.  And  in  November  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Franklin,  of  North  Carolina,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  made  a  report  against 
the  suspension,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate,  and  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem  from 
the  Journal,  there  being  no  division  called  for. 
Thus,  five  times  in  four  years,  the  respective 


Houses  of  Congress  refused  to  admit  even  s 
temporary  extension,  or  rather  re-extension  o( 
slavery  into  Indiana  territory,  which  had  been 
before  the  ordinance  of  '87  a  slave  territory, 
holding  many  slaves  at  Vincennes.  These  five 
refusals  to  suspend  the  ordinance  of  '87,  were  so 
many  confirmations  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  was  to  the 
same  elTect  or  stronger.  The  Missouri  com- 
promise line  was  a  curtailment  of  slave  terri- 
tory; the  Texas  annexation  resolutions  were 
the  same ;  the  ordinance  of  '87  itself,  so  often 
confirmed  by  Congress,  was  a  curtailment  of 
slave  ten'tory — in  fact,  its  actual  abolition;  for 
it  is  certain  that  slavery  existed  in  fact  in  the 
French  settlements  of  the  Illinois  at  that  time ; 
and  that  the  ordinance  terminated  it.  I  acted  then 
in  conformity  to  the  long,  uniformly  established 
policy  of  Congress,  as  well  as  in  conformity  to 
my  own  principles,  in  refusing  to  vote  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  the  committee's  line 
would  involve. 

And  here,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we,  of  the 
present  day,  mistake  the  point  of  the  true  objec- 
tion to  the  extension  of  slavery.  We  look  at 
it  as  it  concerns  the  rights,  or  interests,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States !  and  not  as  it  may 
concern  the  people  to  whom  it  is  to  bo  given! 
and  to  whom  it  is  to  be  an  iirevocablc  gift— to 
them,  and  posterity  1  Mr.  Randolph'^  report, 
in  the  case  of  Indiana,  took  the  true  ground.  It 
looked  to  the  interests  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  slavery  was  to  go,  and  refused  them  an  evil, 
although  they  begged  for  it. 

This  is  a  consequence  which  the  committee's 
bill  involves,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
but  in  the  total  rejection  of  their  plan,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  line  which  I  propose — the  longi- 
tudinal line  of  102 — which,  corresponding  with 
ancient  title  and  actual  possession,  avoids  the 
question  of  slavery  in  either  country :  which, 
leaving  the  population  of  each  untouched,  dis- 
turbs no  interest,  and  which,  in  splitting  the 
high  sterile  table  land  of  the  Staked  Plam,  con- 
forms to  the  natural  division  of  the  country,  and 
leaves  to  each  a  natural  frontier,  and  an  ample 
extent  of  compact  and  homogeneous  territory. 
To  Texas  is  left  all  the  territory  drained  by  all 
the  rivers  which  have  their  mouths  within  her 
limits,  whether  those  mouths  are  in  the  Qulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Rio  Qrande: 
to  New  Mexico  is  left  the  whole  course  of  the 
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Rio  Puerco  and  all  its  valley :  and  which,  added 
to  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  wfll  make  a 
State  of  the  first  class  in  point  of  territory,  sus- 
ceptible of  large  population  and  wealth,  and  in 
a  compact  form,  capable  of  defence  against  In- 
dians.   The  Staked  Plain  is  the  natural  frontier 
of  both  countries.   It  is  a  dividing  wall  between 
systems  of  waters  and  systems  of  countries.  It 
is  a  high,  sterile  plain,  some  sixty  miles  wide 
upon  some  five  hundred  long,  running  north 
and  south,  its  western  decUvity  abrupt,  and 
washed  by  the  Puerco  at  its  base :  its  eastern 
broken  into  chasms— caiiones — from  which  issue 
the  myriad  of  little  streams  which,  flowing  to- 
wards the  rising  sun,  form  the  great  rivers — 
Red  River,  Brasos,  Colorado,  Nueces,  which  find 
their  outlet  in  the  Mississippi  or  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    It  is  a  salient  feature  in  North  Amer- 
ican geography — a  table  of  land  sixty  miles 
wide,  five  hundred  long,  and  some  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  sterile,  level, 
without  B,  shrub,  a  plant,  or  grass,  and  present- 
ing to  the  traveller  a  horizon  of  its  own  like 
the  ocean.    Without  a  landmark  to  guide  the 
steps  of  the  traveller  across  it,  the  early  hunters 
and  herdsmen  of  New  Mexico  staked  their 
course  across  it,  and  hence  its  name,  El  Llano 
Estacado — the  Staked  Plain.    It  is  a  natural 
frontier  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas ;  and 
for  such  a  line,  quieting  all  questions  between 
them,  all  with  the  United  States,  yielding  near 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
to  the  United  Sta'^^  and  putting  into  her  hands 
the  means  of  populating  and  defending  New 
Mexico  by  giving  lands  to  settlers  and  defend- 
ers— ^I  am  ready  to  vote  the  fifteen  millions 
which  my  bill  fairly  and  open'jr  proposes.    For 
the  line  in  this  bill  I  would  not  give  a  copper. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  I  would 
give  fifteen  millions  for  the  territory  in  dispute 
between  New  Mexico  and  Texas.   That  disputed 
territory  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  Texian 
cession  would  be.    It  would  embrace  four  de- 
grees of  latitude  on  the  north  of  Texas,  and  a 
front  of  a  thousand  miles  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
would  give  to  the  United  States  territory  indis- 
pensable to  her — to  the  population  and  defence 
both  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  in  ftont  of  both 
which  this  part  of  Texas  lies. 

The  committee,  in  their  report,  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Olay],  in  his  speech, 
in  impressive  in  their  representations  in  favor 


of  giving  governments  to  New  Mexico  and  the 
remaming  part  of  CaUfomia.    I  join  them  m  all 
they  say  in  fkvor  of  the  ftecessity  of  these  gov- 
ernments, and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  give 
them.    1  t  this  bill  is  not  the  way  to  give  it 
These  governments  arc  »-^ked  by  being  put  into 
this  bill.    They  not  only  impede  California,  but 
themselves.    The  conjunction  is  an  injury  to 
both.    They  mutually  delay  and  endanger  each 
other.    And  it  is  no  argument  in  fkvor  of  the 
conjunction  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  a 
government  for  New  Mexico  requires  the  pre- 
vious settlemMit  of  her  eastern  boundary  with 
Texas.    That  is  no  argument  for  tacking  Texas, 
with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  even  to  New 
Mexico,  much  less  to  California.    It  is  indeed 
very  desirable  ui  wsttle  that  boundary,  and  to 
settle  it  at  once,  and  for  ever ;  but  it  is  not  an 
indispensability  to  the  creation  of  a  government 
for  New  Mexico.    "We  have  a  right  to  a  gov- 
ernment according  to  her  possession ;  and  that 
we  can  give  her,  to  continue  till  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.     The  uti  possidetis— aa  you 
possess — is  the  principle  to  govern  our  legisla- 
tion— the  principle  which  gives  the  possessor  a 
right  to  the  pcysession  until  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.    This  principle  is  the  same  both 
in  national  and  municipal  law — both  in  the  case 
of  citizens  or  commimities  of  the  same 'govern- 
ment and  between  independent  nations.    The 
mode  of  decision  only  is  different.  Between  inde- 
pendent nations  it  is  done  by  negotiation  or  by 
arms :  between  citizens  or  communities  of  the 
same  government,  it  is  done  by  law.   Independ- 
ent nations  may  invade  and  fight  each  other  for 
a  boundary:  citizens  or  communities  of  the 
same  government  cannot.    And  the  party  that 
shall  attempt  it  commits  a  violation  of  law  and 
order ;  and  the  government  which  permits  sudi 
violation  is  derelict  of  its  duty. 

I  have  now  examined,  so  far  as  I  propose  to 
do  it  on  a  motion  for  indefinite  postponement, 
the  three  bills  which  the  committee  have  tacked 
together — the  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  bills.  There  are  two  other  bills  which  I 
have  not  mentioned,  because  they  are  not  tacked, 
but  only  hung  on ;  but  which  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  and  without  some  mention 
of  which,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  presentation  of  their  scheme.  The 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  slave  trade  suppression  bill,  are  parts 
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of  the  system  of  measures  which  the  committee 
propose,  and  which,  taken  together,  are  to  con- 
stitute a  compromise,  tad  to  terminate  for  erer 
and  most  fraternally  all  the  dissensions  of  the 
slavery  agitation  in  the  United  States.  They 
apply  to  two  out  of  the  five  gaping  wounds 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  enumerated 
on  the  fire  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  for  heal- 
ing up  all  which  at  once  he  had  provided  one 
largo  plaster,  big  enough  to  cover  all,  and  e£Qca- 
cious  enough  to  cure  all ;  while  the  President 
only  proposed  to  cure  one,  and  that  with  a  little 
plaster,  and  it  of  no  efficacy.  I  do  not  propose 
to  examine  these  two  attendant  or  sequacious 
bills,  which  dangle  at  the  tail  of  the  other  three. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  committee's  labor — five 
old  bills  gathered  up  ih>m  our  table,  tacked  to- 
gether, and  christened  a  compromise !  Now 
compromise  is  a  pretty  phrase  at  all  times,  and 
is  a  good  tiling  in  itself,  'when  there  happens  to 
be  any  parties  to  make  it,  any  authority  to  en- 
force it,  any  penalties  for  breaking  it,  or  any 
tldng  to  bo  compromised.  The  compromises 
of  the  constitution  are  of  that  kind ;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  in  court,  and  en- 
tered of  record,  are  6f  that  kind;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  by  individuals  on 
claims  to  property  are  .likewise  of  that  charac- 
ter ;  and  they  stand.  I  respect  all  such  com- 
promises. But  where  there  happens  to  be 
nothing  to  be  compromised,  no  parties  to  make 
a  compromise,  no  power  to  enforce  it,  no  penal- 
ty !br  its  bleach,  no  obligation  on  any  one — not 
even  its  makers — to  observe  it,  and  when  no 
two  human  beings  can  agree  about  its  meaning, 
then  a  compromise  becomes  ridiculous  and  pes- 
tiferous. I  have  no  respect  for  it,  and  eschew 
it.  It  cannot  stand,  and  will  fall ;  and  in  its 
fall  will  raise  up  more  ills  than  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  And  of  this  character  I  deem  this  far- 
rago of  incongruous  matter  to  be,  which  has 
been  gathered  up  and  stuck  together,  and  of- 
fered to  us  "all  or  none,"  like  "fifty-four  forty." 
It  has  none  of  the  requisites  of  a  compromise, 
and  the  name  cannot  make  it  so. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  parties  to 
make  a  compromise.  We  are  not  in  conven- 
tion, but  ih  Congress;  and  I  do  not  admit  a 
geographical  division  of  parties  in  this  chamber, 
although  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  formed 
upon  that  principle — six  from  the  South,  half 
a  dozen  from  the  North,  and  one  from  the  bor- 


ders of  both— sitting  on  a  ridge-pole,  to  keep 
the  balance  even.  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
cludrmaa  of  this  committee  of  a  baker's  dozen 
and  the  illustrioiis  progenitor  of  that  commit 
tee,  sits  on  that  ridge-pole.  It  is  a  most  criti 
cal  position,  and  requires  a  most  nice  adjust- 
ment of  balance  to  preserve  the  equilibrium— 
to  keep  the  weight  from  falling  on  one  side  or 
the  other — something  like  that  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  in  his  apotheosis,  who  was  required 
to  fix  himself  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
heavens  when  he  went  up  among  the  gods,  lest, 
by  leaning  on  one  side  or  the  other,  ho  might 
overset  the  universe : 

"  Press  not  too  Drach  on  soy  put  the  sphere, 
Hud  were  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear  I 
O'er  the  mid  orb  more  eqnal  shalt  thou  rise, 
And  with  ajuster  iMUance  fix  the  skies,"— LccA^. 

I  recognize  no  such  parties — no  two  halves 
in  this  Union,  separated  by  a  ridge-pole,  with  a 
man,  or  a  god,  sitting  upon  it,  to  keep  the  bal- 
ance even.  I  know  no  North,  and  I  know  no 
South ;  and  I  repulse  and  repudiate,  as  a  thing 
to  be  for  ever  condemned,  this  first  attempt  to 
establish  geographical  parties  in  this  chamber, 
by  creating  a  committee  formed  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  sanction 
for  any  such  compromise — no  authority  to  en- 
force it — ^none  to  punish  its  violation.  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compromised. 
A  compromise  is  a  concession,  a  mutual  conces- 
sion of  contested  claims  between  two  parties. 
I  know  of  nothing  to  be  conceded  on  the  part 
of  the  slaveholding  States  in  regard  to  their 
slave  property.  Their  rights  are  independent 
of  the  federal  government,  and  admitted  in  the 
constitution — a  right  to  hold  tlieir  slaves  oi 
pioperty,  a  right  to  pursue  and  recover  them 
aa  property,  a  right  to  it  as  a  political  element 
in  the  weight  of  these  States,  by  making  fire 
count  three  in  the  national  representation. 
These  are  our  rights  by  an  instrument  which 
wo  are  bound  to  respect,  and  I  will  concede 
none  of  them,  nor  purchase  any  of  them.  I 
never  purchase  as  a  concession  what  I  hold  as  a 
right,  nor  accept  an  inferior  title  when  I  al- 
ready hold  the  liighest.  Even  if  this  congeries 
of  bills  was  a  compromise,  in  fact,  I  should  be 
opposed  to  it  for  the  reasons  stated.  But  the 
fact  itself  is  to  me  apocryphal.  What  is  it  but 
the  case  of  five  old  bills  introduced  by  different 
members  as  common   legislative   measuret- 
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eaught  ap  by  the  senator  firom  Kentucky,  and 
his   committee,  bundled  together,  and  then 
colled  a  compromise !    Now,  this  mystifies  me. 
The  same  bills  were  ordinary  legislation  in  the 
bands  of  their  authors ;  they  become  a  sacred 
compromise  in  the  hands  of  their  new  posses- 
sors.   They  seemed  to  be  of  no  account  as  laws : 
they  become  a  national  panr/«a  as  a  compro- 
nuse.    The  difference  seems  to  be  in  the  change 
of  name.     The  poet  tells  us  that  a  rose  will 
smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name.    That  may 
bo  true  of  roses,  but  not  of  compromises.    In 
the  case  of  the  compromise,  the  whole  smell 
is  in  the  name ;  and  here  is  the  proof.    The 
senator  from  Illmois  (Mr.  Douglass)  brought  in 
three  of  these  bills:   they  emitted  no  smell. 
The  senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Mason)  brought 
in  another  of  them — no  smell  in  that.     The 
senator  from  Missouri,  who  now  speaks  to  the 
Senate,  brought  in  the  fifth — ditto,  no  smell 
about  it.     The  ol&ctory  nerve  of  the  nation 
never  scented  their  existence.    But  no  sooner 
are  they  jumbled  together,  and  called  a  com- 
promise, than  the  nation  is  filled  with  their  per- 
fume.   People  smell  it  all  over  the  land,  and, 
like  the  inhalers  of  certain  drugs,  become  fran- 
tic for  the  thing.     This  mystifies  me ;  and  the 
nearest  that  I  can  come  to  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  in  the  case  of  the  two  Dr.  Town- 
sends  and  their  sarsaparilla  root.     They  both 
extract  from  the  same  root,  but  the  extract  is  a 
totally  different  article  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
doctors.    Produced  by  one  it  is  the  universal 
panacea :  by  the  other,  it  is  of  no  account,  and 
little  less  than  poison.    Here  is  what  the  old 
doctor  says  of  this  strange  difibrence : 

"We  wish  it  understood,  because  it  is  the 
absolute  truth,  that  S.  P.  To-,ynsend'B  article 
and  Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's  sarsaparilla  are 
heaven-wide  apart,  and  vifinitely  dissimilar; 
that  they  aro  unlike  in  every  particular,  having 
not  one  single  thing  in  common." 

And  accounts  for  the  difference  thus : 


m  its  manufacture.  Moreover,  those  volatilt 
principles,  which  fly  off  in  vapor,  or  as  an  ex- 
halation, under  heat,  are  the  very  essential  med- 
ical properties  of  the  root,  which  give  to  it  all 
Its  value." 


■  The  sarsaparilla  root,  it  is  well  known  to 
inedical  men,  contains  many  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  some  properties  which  are  inert  or 
useless,  and  others  which,  if  retained  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  use,  produce  fermentation  and  acid, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  system.  Some  of  tho 
properties  of  sarsaparilla  are  so  volatile  that 
they  entirely  evaporate,  and  aro  lost  in  the  pre> 
paration,  if  they  are  not  preserved  by  a  scien- 
tific process,  known  only  to  the  experienced 


Now,  all  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  me. 
I  understand  it  exactly.    It  shows  me  precise- 
ly how  the  same  root  is  either  to  be  a  poison  or 
a  medicine,  as  it  happens  to  be  m  the  hands  of 
the  old  or  the  young  doctor.    This  may  be  the 
case  with  these  bills.    To  me  it  looks  like  a 
clue  to  the  mystery ;  but  I  decide  nothing,  and 
wait  patiently  for  the  solution  which  the  sena- 
tor ftom  Kentucky  may  give  when  he  comes  to 
answer  this  part  of  my  speech.    The  old  doc- 
tor winds  up  in  requirmg  particular  attention 
to  his  name  labelled  on  the  bottle,  to  wit, "  Old 
Doctor  Jacob  Townsend,"  and  not  Young  Doc- 
tor Samuel  Townsend.    This  shows  tliat  there 
is  virtue  in  a  name  when  applied  to  the  extract 
of  sarsaparilla  root ;  and  there  may  be  equal 
virtue  in  it  when  applied  to  a  compromise  bill. 
If  60,  it  may  show  how  these  self-same  bills  are 
of  no  force  or  virtue  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass),  and  be- 
come omnipotently  eflScacious  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  senator  from  Kentucky. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  grand  committee's 
vrork — five  old  bills  tacked  together,  and  pre- 
senieu  as  a  remedy  for  evils  which  have  no  ex- 
istence, and  required  to  be  accepted  under  a 
penalty — tho  penalty  of  being  gazetted  as  ene- 
mies of  compromise,  and  played  at  by  the  or- 
gans !    The  old  one,  to  be  sure,  is  dreadfully 
out  W  tune — the  strings  all  broken,  and  tho 
screws  all  loo^e,  and  discoursing  most  woful 
music,  and  still  requiring  us  to  dance  to  it! 
And  such  dancing  it  would  bo ! — ^nothing  but 
turn  round,  cross  over,  set-to,  and  back  out  t 
Sir,  there  was  once  a  musician — ^we  have  all 
read  of  him — who  had  power  with  his  lyre  (but 
his  instrument  was  spelt  lyr e) — not  only 
over  men,  but  over  wild  beasts  a^so,  and  even 
over  stones,  which  ho  could  make  dance  into 
their  places  when  the  walls  of  Ilion  were  built. 
But  our  old  organist  was  none  of  that  sort,  even 
in  his  best  day ;  and  since  the  injury  to  his  in- 
strument iii  playmg  the  grand  national  sym- 
phony of  the  four  F's— the  fifty-four  forty  or 
fight— it  is  so  out  of  tune  that  its  music  will  be 
much  more  apt  to  scare  off  tame  men  than  to 
charm  wild  beasts  or  stones. 
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No,  sir!  no  more  slavery  compromises. 
Stick  to  those  we  have  in  the  constitution,  and 
they  will  bo  stuck  to !  Look  at  the  four  votes 
— those  four  on  the  propositions  which  I  sub- 
mitted. No  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States : 
none  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and 
dock-yards :  none  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
no  interference  with  the  slave  trade  between 
the  States.  These  are  the  votes  given  on  this 
floor,  and  which  are  above  all  Oongress  com- 
promises, because  they  abide  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution. 

The  committee,  besides  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  legislation,  that  of  making  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  propose  another  object 
of  a  different  kind,  that  of  acting  the  part  of  na- 
tional benefactors,  and  ^ing  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  a  miserable  and  distracted  people — in- 
nuendo, the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
propose  this  object  as  the  grand  result  and 
crowning  mercy  of  their  multifarious  labors. 
The  gravity  with  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  bror.;^ht  forward  this  object  in 
his  report,  and  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  he 
has  enforced  it  in  his  speech,  and  the  exact  enu- 
meration he  has  made  of  the  public  calamities 
upon  his  fingers'  ends,  preclude  the  idea,  as  I 
have  heretofore  intimated,  of  any  intentional 
joke  to  be  practised  upon  us  by  that  distin- 
guished senator ;  otherwise  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  tho  eminent  senator, 
imbending  from  his  serious  occupations,  had 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  at  our  expense. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  conception  of  this  restora- 
*.'on  of  peace  and  happiness  is  most  jocose.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  contention  to  be  re- 
conciled, no  distraction  to  be  composed,  no 
misery  to  be  assuaged,  no  lost  harmony  to  be 
restored,  no  lost  happiness  to  be  recovered  1 
And,  if  there  was,  the  committee  is  not  the  par- 
ty to  give  us  these  blessings.  Their  example 
and  precept  do  not  agree.  They  preach  con- 
cord, and  practise  discord.  They  recommend 
harmony  to  others,  and  disagree  among  them- 
selves. They  propose  the  fraternal  kiss  to  us, 
and  give  themselves  rude  rebuffs.  They  set  us 
a  sad  example.  Scarcely  is  the  healing  report 
read,  and  the  anodyne  bills,  or  pills,  laid  on  our 
tobies,  than  fierce  contention  breaks  out  in  the 
ranks  of  the  committee  itself.  They  attack 
each  other.  They  give  and  take  fierce  licks. 
The  great  peacemaker  himself  fares  badly — 


stuck  all  over  with  brrowa,  like  the  man  on  the 
first  leaf  of  the  almanac.  Here,  in  our  presence, 
in  the  very  act  of  consummating  the  marriage 
of  California  with  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
the  fugacious  slaves  of  the  States,  and  the  mar- 
ketable slaves  of  this  District — in  this  very  act 
of  consummation,  as  in  a  certain  wedding  feast 
of  old,  the  feast  becomes  a  fight — the  fostiral  a 
combat — and  the  amiable  guests  pummel  each 
other. 

When  his  committee  was  formed,  and  him- 
self safely  installed  at  the  head  of  it,  conqueror 
and  pacificator,  the  senator  firom  Kentucky  ap- 
peared to  be  the  happiest  of  mankind.  We  all 
remember  that  night  He  seemed  to  ache  with 
pleasure.  It  was  too  great  for  continence.  It 
burst  forth.  In  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  and  the 
overflowing  of  bis  heart,  he  entered  upon  that 
series  of  congratulations  which  we  all  remem- 
ber so  well,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rather  premature,  and'  in  disregard  of  the  sage 
maxim  which  admonishes  the  traveller  never  to 
halloo  till  he  is  out  of  the  woods.  I  thought  so 
then.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  it  on  Satur- 
day last,  when  I  saw  that  senator,  after  vain 
efforts  to  compose  his  friends,  and  even  remind- 
ing them  of  what  they  were  "  threatened"  with 
this  day — innuendo,  this  poor  speech  of  mine- 
gather  up  his  beaver  and  quit  the  chamber,  in  a 
way  that  seemed  to  say,  the  Lord  hare  mercj 
upon  you  all,  for  I  am  done  with  you !  But 
the  senator  was  happy  that  night — supremely 
so.  All  his  plans  had  succeeded — Committee  ' 
of  Thirteen  appointed — he  himself  its  chairman 
— all  power  put  into  their  hands — their  own 
hands  untied,  and  the  hands  of  the  Senate  tied 
— and  the  parties  just  ready  to  be  bound  to- 
gether for  ever.  It  was  an  ecstatic  moment  for 
the  senator,  somethmg  like  that  of  tho  heroic 
Pirithous  when  he  surveyed  the  preparations 
for  the  nuptial  feast — saw  the  company  all 
present,  the  lapithes  on  couches,  tho  centaurs 
on  their  haunches — heard  the  lo  hymen  l)egin- 
ning  to  resound,  and  saw  the  beauteous  Hip- 
podamia,  about  as  beauteous  I  suppose  as  CaU- 
fomia,  come  "glittering  like  a  star,"  and  taice 
her  stand  on  his  left  hand.  It  was  a  happy 
moment  for  Pirithous !  and  in  the  fulness  of  his 
feelings  ho  might  have  given  vent  to  his  joy  in 
congratulations  to  all  the  company  present,  to 
all  the  lapithaa  and  to  all  the  centaurs,  to  all 
mankind,  and  to  all  horsekind,  on  the  auspi< 
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dons  event  But,  oh !  the  deceilCulneBs  of  hu- 
aan  felicity,  In  an  instant  the  scene  was 
changed !  the  feast  a  fight — the  wedding  festi- 
val a  mortal  combat — the  table  itself  supplying 
the  implements  of  war ! 

"  At  ttnt  s  medley  flight, 
or  bowls  and  Jan  anppljr  the  fight; 
Once  implements  of  feasts,  bat  now  of  fate." 

You  know  how  it  ended.  The  fight  broke  up 
the  feast.  The  wedding  was  postponed.  And 
BO  may  it  be  with  this  attempted  conjunction 
of  California  with  the  many  ill-suited  spouses 
which  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  have  provid- 
ed for  her. 

Mr.  President,  it  ia  time  to  be  done  with  this 
comedy  of  errors.  California  is  suffering  for 
want  of  admission.  New  Mexico  is  suffering 
for  want  of  protection.  The  public  business  is 
suffering  for  want  of  attention.  The  character 
of  Congress  is-sufiering  for  want  of  progress  in 
business.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  so  many 
evils ;  and  I  have  made  the  motion  intended  to 
terminate  thom,  by  moving  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  this  unmanageable  mass  of  incon- 
gruous bills,  each  an  impediment  to  the  other, 
that  they  may  be  taken  up  one  by  one,  in  their 
proper  order,  to  receive  the  decision  which  their 
respective  merits  require. 


CHAPTER   CXCIII. 

DEATH  OP  PEK8IDENT  TAYLOR. 

He  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  presidency, 
suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  of  violent  fever, 
brought  on  by  long  exposure  to  the  burning 
heat  of  a  fourth  of  July  sun — noted  as  the 
warmest  of  the  season.  He  attended  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day,  sitting  out  the  speeches, 
and  omitting  no  attention  which  ho  believed 
the  decorum  of  his  station  required.  It  cost 
him  his  life.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Fri- 
day :  on  the  Tuesday  following,  he  was  dead — 
the  violent  attack  commencing  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  presidential  mansion.  He  was 
the  first  President  elected  upon  a  reputation 
purely  military.  He  had  been  in  the  regttlar 
irmy  (torn  early  youth.  Far  from  having  ever 
tttrdsed  civil  office,  he  had  never  even  voted 


at  an  election,  and  waa  a  majorgencral  in  the 
service,  at  the  time  of  his  election.  Palo  Alto 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista, 
were  his  titles  to  popiriar  favo^-backed  by  ir- 
reproaehable  private  character,  undoubted  pa- 
triotism, and  established  reputation  for  judg- 
ment  and  firmness.  His  brief  career  showed 
no  deficiency  of  political  wisdom  for  want  of 
previous  political  training.  He  came  into  the 
administration  at  a  time  of  great  difficulty,  and 
acted  up  to  the  emergency  of  his  position.  The 
slavery  agitation  was  raging;  the  Southern 
manifesto  had  been  issued:  California,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  were  without  governments :  a 
Southern  Congress  was  in  process  of  bemg 
called,  the  very  name  of  which  implied  dis- 
union: a  Southern  convention  was  actually 
called,  and  met,  to  consult  upon  disunion.  He 
met  the  whole  crisis  firmly,  determined  to  do 
what  was  right  among  all  the  States,  mi  to 
maintain  the  Federal  Union  at  all  hazards. 
His  first,  and  only  annual  message,  marked  out 
his  course.  The  admission  of  California  as  a 
State  was  recommended  by  him,  and  would 
avoid  all  questions  about  slavery.  Leaving 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  ripen  into  State 
governments,  and  then  decide  the  question  for 
themselves,  also  avoided  the  question  in  those 
territories  where  slavery  was  then  extinct  imder 
the  laws  of  the  countr.  from  which  they  came 
to  the  United  States.  Texas  had  an  imsettled 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Now  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  considered  that  question  to  be  one 
between  the  United  States  and  New  Mexico, 
and  not  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas ;  and 
to  be  settled  by  the  United  States  in  somo  legal 
and  amicable  way — as,  by  compact,  by  mutual 
legislation,  or  judicial  decision.  Some  ardent 
spirits  in  Texas  proposed  to  take  possession  of 
one  half  of  New  Mexico,  in  virtue  of  a  naked 
pretension  to  it,  foundr  i  in  their  own  laws  and 
constitution.  President  Taylor  would  have  re- 
sisted that  pretension,  and  protected  New  Mexi- 
co in  its  ancient  actual  possession  until  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary  should  have  been  settled  in  a 
legal  way.  His  death  was  a  public  calamity. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  devoted  to  the 
Union,  or  more  opposed  to  the  slavery  agitation; 
and  his  position  as  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave- 
holder— his  military  reputation,  and  his  election 
by  a  nuy'ority  of  the  people  and  of  the  States- 
would  have  given  him  a  power  in  the  settlement 
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of  these  questions  which  no  President  without 
these  qualifications  could  have  possessed.  In 
the  political  dirision  he  classM  with  the  whig 
party,  but  his  administration,  as  fitr  as  it  went, 
was  apphraded  by  the  democracy,  and  promised 


to  be  so  to  the  end  of  his  ofBda}  term.  '  Dying 
at  the  head  of  the  gOTemment,  a  national  hr 
mentation  bewailed  his  departure  fix>m  life  and 
power,  and  embalmed  his  memory  in  the  affee* 
tions  of  his  country. 


term.  '  Dyini 
a  national  lar 
e  from  life  and 
ry  in  the  affee> 
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CHAPTER   OXCIV. 

INAtTOUEATION  AND  CABINET  OF  MB.  TUAMOSS. 

Wednesdat,  July  the  tenth,  witnessed  the  in- 
auguration of  Mr.  Fillmore,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  become  President  by  the 
death  of  President  Taylor.  It  took  place  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  con- 
formity to  the  wish  of  the  new  President, 
communicated  in  a  message.    The  constitution 
requires  nothing  of  the  President  elect,  before 
entering  on  the  duties  of  hU  station,  except  to 
take  the  oath  of  o£Bce,  faithfully  to  execute  his 
dtilies,  and  do  his  best  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  constitution ;  and  that  oath  might 
bo  taken  any  where,  and  before  any  magistrate 
having  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  then 
filed  in  the  department  of  State ;  but  propriety 
and  custom  have  made  it  a  ceremony  to  be  pub- 
licly performed,  and   impressively  conducted. 
A  place  on  the  great  eastern  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  where  tens  of  thousands  could  witness 
it.  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
df  the  United  States  to  administer  the  oath, 
have  always  been  the  place  and  the  magistrate 
for  this  ceremony,  in  the  case  of  Presidents 
elected  to  the  office — giving  the  utmost  display 
to  it— and  very  suitably  as  in  such  cases  there 
is  always  a  feeling  of  general  gratification  and 
exultation.    Mr.  Fillmore,  with  great  propriety, 
reduced  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  to  an 


to  be  marked  by  solemnity  without  joy.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  attended  him— Messrs. 
Soulfe,  of  Louisiana,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate ;  Messrs.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts, 
Morse,  of  Louisiana,  and  Morehead,  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  part  of  the  House ;  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  late 
President's  cabmet.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
venerable  William  Cranch,  appointed  fifty  years 
before,  by  President  John  Adams,  administered 
the  oath ;  which  being  done,  the  President; 
without  any  maugui-al  address,  bowed,  and  re- 
tired ;  and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  new  President  was 
an  immediate  message  to  the  two  Houses,  re- 
commending suitable  measures  to  be  taken  by 
them  for  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  President- 
saying: 

"  A  great  man  has  fallen  among  us,  and  a 
whole  country  is  called  to  an  occasion  of  imex- 
pected,  deep,  and  general  mourning. 

*'  I  recommend  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  discretion 
they  may  deem  proper,  to  perform  with  due 
solemnities  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Zaoharv 
Taylor,  late  President  of  the  United  States  j 
and  thereby  to  signify  the  great  and  affectionate 
regard  of  the  American  people  for  the  memory 
of  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  public 
service;  whose  career  in  arms  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  usefulness  or  brilliancy ;  who  has 
been  so  recently  raised  by  the  unsolicited  voice 
of  the  people  to  the  highest  civil  authority  in 
the  government — ^wliich  he  admrnistered  with 


official  act,  impressively  done  in  Congress,  and  I  so  much  honor  and  advantage  to  his  country ; 
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And  by  whose  sudden  death,  so  many  hopes  of 
future  usefulness  have  bran  blighted  for  ever. 

"To  you,  senators  and  representatiTes  of  a 
nation  in  tears,  I  can  say  nothing  which  can  al- 
leviate the  sorrow  with  which  you  are  oppressed. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  aid  me,  under  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  me,  in  the  discbarge 
of  the  duties,  from  which,  however  much  I  may 
be  oppressed  by  them,  I  dare  not  shrink ;  and 
I  rely  upon  Him,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  of  nations,  to  endow  mo  with  the  re- 
quisite strength  for  the  task,  and  to  avert  from 
our  country  the  evils  apprehended  from  the 
heavy  calamity  which  has  befallen  us. 

"  I  shall  most  readily  concur  in  whatever 
measures  the  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  may 
suggest,  as  befitting  this  deeply  melancholy 
occasion."  i 

The  two  Houses  readily  complied  with  this 
recommendation,  and  a  solemn  public  funeral 
was  unanimously  voted,  and  in  due  time,  im- 
pressively performed.  All  the  members  of  the 
late  President's  cabinet  gave  In  their  resigna- 
tions immediately,  but  were  i-equested  by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  to  letain  their  places  until  succes- 
sors could  be  appointed ;  which  they  did.  In 
due  time,  the  new  cabinet  was  constituted: 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of 
State ;  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Charles  M. 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  Secretary  at  War ;  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (succeeded  by  John  P.  Kennedy, 
of  Maryland) ;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Attorney-General ;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of 
New  York  (succeeded  by  Samuel  D.  Hubbard, 
of  Connecticut). 


CHAPTER    CXCV. 

BEJEOriON  OF  MB.  CIJIY^  PLAN  OF  00MPB0MI8E. 

Thb  Committee  of  Thirteen  had  reported  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  plan.  It  was  a  committee 
so  numerous,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  Senate, 
that  its  recommendation  would  seem  to  insure 
the  senatorial  concurrence.  Not  so  the  fact. 
The  incongruities  were  too  obvious  and  glaring 
to  admit  of  conjunction.  The  subjects  were  too 
different  to  admit  of  one  vote — ^yea  or  nay — upon 
all  of  them  together.   The  injustice  of  mixing  up 


the  admission  of  California,  a  State  which  had 
rejected  slavery  for  itself,  with  all  the  vexationn 
of  the  slave  question  in  the  tenitories,  wan  too 
apparent  to  subject  her  to  the  degradation  of 
such  an  association.  It  was  evident  that  nc 
compromise,  of  any  kind  whatever,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  under  any  one  of  its  aspects 
separately,  much  less  under  all  put  together, 
could  possibly  be  made.  There  was  no  spirit 
of  concession — no  spirit  in  which  there  could  be 
giving  and  taking — in  which  a  compromise  could 
bo  made.  Whatever  was  to  be  done,  it  was 
evident  would  be  dotae  in  the  ordinary  spirit  of 
legislation,  in  which  the  mtyority  gives  law  to 
the  minority.  The  only  case  in  which  there 
was  even  forbearance,  was  in  that  of  rejecting 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  That  measure  was  rejected 
again  as  heretofore,  and  by  the  votes  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  extending  slavery  into 
the  territories,  because  it  was  unnecessary  and 
inoperative— irritatmg  to  the  slave  States  with- 
out benefit  to  the  free  States — a  mere  work  of 
supererogation,  of  which  the  only  fruit  was  to  be 
discontent.  It  was  rejected,  not  on  the  principle 
of  non-intervention — not  on  the  principle  of 
leaving  to  the  territories  to  do  as  they  pleased 
on  the  question ;  but  because  there  had  been 
intervention !  because  Mexican  law  and  cousti- 
tution  had  intervened !  had  abolished  slavery 
by  law  in  those  dominions !  which  law  would 
remain  in  force,  until  repealed  by  Congress. 
All  that  the  opponents  to  the  extension  of  sla> 
very  had  to  do  then,  was  to  do  nothing.  And 
they  did  nothing. 

The  numerous  measures  put  together  in  Mr. 
Clay's  bill  were  disconnected  and  separated. 
Ewh  measure  received  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent consideration,  and  with  a  result  which 
showed  the  injustice  of  the  attempted  conjoofr 
tion.  United,  they  had  received  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee :  separated,  and 
no  two  were  passed  by  the  same  vote :  and  only 
four  members  of  the  whole  grand  committee  that 
voted  alike  on  each  of  the  measures. 
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OHAPTEB   CXCVI. 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  THE  STATE  OP  CALIFORNIA: 
TEOTKST  OP  BOUTUEKN  SENATORS :  KEMARKS 
UPON  IT  BY  HR.  BENTON. 

This  became  the  "  test "  question  in  the  great 
slavery  agitation  which  disturbed  Congress  and 
the  Union,  and  as  such  was  impressively  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  last  and  most 
intensely  considered  speech  of  his  life — read  for 
him  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia. 
In  that  spectih,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  and 
as  the  resulting  consequence  of  the  whole  of  it, 
he  said : 

"  It  is  time,  senators,  that  there  should  be  an 
open  and  manly  avowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what 
is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not 
now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can 
hereafter  be ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  govern- 
ments, should  come  to  a  distinct  understanding 
as  to  our  respective  ViewSj  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be 
settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  the 
stronger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on 
the  broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so ; 
and  let  the  States  we  both  represent  agree  to 
separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwill- 
ing that  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and 
we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  you  reduce 
the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If 
you  remain  silent,  you  will  oompell  us  to  infer 
by  your  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that  case, 
California  will  become  the  test  question.  If 
you  admit  her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that  op- 
pose her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that 
you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the 
acquired  territories,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to 
perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your  real  objects  are 
power  and  aggrandizement,  and  infatuated  not  to 
act  accordingly." 

Mr.  Calhoun  died  before  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California  was  taken  up:  but  his 
principles  did  not  dio  with  him :  and  the  test 
question  which  he  had  proclaimed  remained  a 
legacy  to  his  friends.  As  such  tk<>y  took  it  up, 
and  cherished  it.  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
Senate,  and  many  motions  made  to  amend,  of 
which  the  most  material  was  by  Mr.  Tumey  of 
Tennessee,  to  limit  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  State  to  the  latitude  of  36°  .30',  and  to  ex- 
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tend  the  Missouri  Une  through  to  the  Pacific,  sc 
as  to  authorize  the  existence  of  shivery  in  all 
the  territory  south  of  that  latitude.  On  thb 
motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were : 

«,'i'i^B*?ri?*®^?"- J^*"'*'^"''!  Badger,  Bam- 
weU,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  CJemens,  Davis  ol 
Mississippi,  Dawson,  Downs,  Footc,  Houston, 
P«1f  ""'b '"^'  ^i»"eum,  Mason  Morton,  Pearee, 
YUl^fr      ^*''''''*""''  '^°"''^''    '^'"™ey,  and 

"  Nays— Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury. 
Bright,  Cass,  Clarke,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Massa^ 
chusette  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wiscon- 
sin,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglass.  Ewuig,  Felch, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Jones,  Norris,  Phelpi 
Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruance.  kurgeSn^ 
Underwood,  Upham,  Wales,  Walker,  Whitcomb 
and  Winthrop— 32."  ' 

The  amendments  having  all  been  disposed  of, 
the  question  was  taken  upon  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  i-esulted  in  its  lavor,  34  yeas  to  18 
nays.    The  vote  was : 

"  Yeas— Messrs.  Baldwui,  Bell,  Benton,  Brad- 
bury, Bright,  Cass,  Chase,  Cooper,  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Dickinson  Dodge  of  Wisconsm, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglass,  Ewing,  Felch,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamhn,  Houston,  Jones,  Miller,  Norris 
Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Stur- 
geon, Underwood,  Upham,  Wales,  Walker, 
Whiteomb,  and  Winthrop— 34. 

"Nays— Messrs.  Atehison,  Barnwell,  Ber- 
rien, Butler,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Dawson,  Foote,  Hunter,  King,  Mason,  Morton, 
Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  SouK',  Turney,  and 
Yulee— 18." 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  Senate,  ten  of  the  senators  op- 
posed to  it  offered  a  protest  against  it,  which 
was  re.v''  at  the  secretary's  table,  of  which  the 
leading  points  were  these : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  senators,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility 
under  which  we  are  acting,  respectfully  submit 
the  following  protest  against  the  bill  admitting 
California  as  d  State  into  this  Union,  and  re- 
quest that  it  may  be  entered  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  Wo  feel  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  resisted  in  debate  alone  a  bill  so  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  Union  and  the  States 
which  we  represent,  with  all  the  resources  of 
argument  which  we  possessed ;  but  that  it  is 
also  due  to  ourselves,  the  people  whose  mterest 
have  been  intrusted  to  our  care^  and  to  pos- 
terity, which  even  in  its  most  distant  genera- 
tions may  feel  its  consequences,  to  leave  in 
whatever  form  may  be  most  solemn  and  endur- 
ing, a  memorial  of  the  opposition  which  we 
have  made  to  this  measure,  an^  of  the  reasopj 
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by  which  we  hare  been  goTerned,  upon  the 
pa^a  of  s  Journal  which  the  constitution  r»- 
qiurea  to  be  kept  so  long  as  the  Senate  may 
have  an  exiBtenco.  Wo  desire  to  place  the 
reasons  upon  which  we  are  willing  to  be  judged 
by  generations  living  and  yet  to  come,  tor  our 
opposition  to  a  bill  whose  consequences  may  be 
so  durable  and  portentous  as  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  all  who  may  come  after 
us. 

"  We  have  dissented  from  this  bill  because  it 
gives  the  sanction  of  law,  and  thus  imparts 
validity  to  tlie  unauthorized  action  of  a  portion 
of  tho  inhabitants  of  California,  by  which  an 
odious  discrimination  is  made  against  tho  pro- 
perty of  the  fifteen  slaveholding  States  of  the 
Union,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  that  position 
of  equality  which  the  constitution  so  manifestly 
designs,  and  which  constitutes  the,-  only  sure 
and  stable  foundation  on  which  this  Union  can 
repose, 

"  Because  the  right  of  tho  slaveholding  States 
to  a  common  and  equal  enjojrment  of  the  terri- 
itory  of  tho  Union  has  been  defeated  by  a  sys- 
tem pf  measures  which,  without  the  authority 
of  precedent,  of  law.  or  of  the  constitution, 
were  manifestly  contrived  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  Congress  must  sanction  and  adopt,  should 
this  bill  become  a  law, 

"  Because  to  vote  for  a  bill  passed  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  to  agree  to  a  principle, 
which  may  exclude  for  ever  hereafter,  as  it 
does  now,  the  States  which  we  represent  from 
all  enjoyment  of  the  common  territory  of  the 
Union;  a  principle  which  destroys  the  equal 
rights  of  their  constituents,  the  equality  of  their 
States  in  the  Confederacy,  the  equal  dignity  of 
those  whom  they  represent  as  men  and  as  citi- 
zens in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  their  equal  title 
to  the  protection  of  the  government  and  the 
constitution. 

"  Because  all  the  propositions  have  been  re- 
jected which  have  been  made  to  obtain  either 
a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding 
States  to  a  common  enjoyment  of  all  tho  terri- 
tory of  tho  United  States,  or  to  a  fair  division 
of  that  territory  between  the  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Union— every 
effort  having  failed  which  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  division  of  the  territory  proposed  to 
bo  brought  in  as  tho  State  of  California. 

"  But,  lastly,  wo  dissent  from  this  bill,  and 
solemnly  protest  against  its  passage,  because,  in 
sanctioning  measures  so  contrary  to  former 
precedent,  to  obvious  piolicy,  to  tho  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  slaveholding 
States  from  the  territory  thus  to  be  erected  into 
a  State,  this  government  in  effect  declares,  that 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  an  object  so  high  and  im- 
portant as  to  justify  a  disregard  not  only  of  all 
the  principles  of  sound  policy,  but  also  of  the 
constitution  itself.  Against  this  conclusion  we 
must  now  and  for  ever  protest,  as  it  is  destruc- 


tive of  the  safety  and  liberties  of  those  whose 
rights  have  been  committed  to  our  care,  fata!  to 
the  peace  and  equality  of  the  States  which  we 
represent,  and  must  lead,  if  persisted  in,  to  the 
di$solution  of  that  confederacy,  in  which  the 
slaveholding  States  have  never  sought  more 
than  equality,  krA  in  which  they  wUl'mt  be 
content  to  remain  with  less." 

This  protest  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Hunter,  senators  from  Virginia;  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Barnwell,  senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina; Mr.  Tumey,  senator  from  Tennessee; 
Mr.  Pierre  ?oul6,  senator  from  Louisiana ;  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis,  senator  from  Mississippi ;  Mr, 
Atchison,  senator  iVom  Missouri;  and  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Yulee,  senators  from  Florida,  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  protest  is  not  on  account 
of  any  power  exereised  by  Congress  over  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  territory,  but  for  the 
non-exercise  of  such  power,  and  especially  for 
not  extending  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  which  non-extension 
of  that  line  was  then  cause  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union, 

Mr.  Winthrop,  neWly  appointed  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  in  place  of  Mr,  Webster,  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  immediately  raised 
the  question  of  reception  upon  this  protest,  for 
tho  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  going  upon 
the  Journal,  where,  he  alleged,  the  only  protest 
that  could  bo  entered  by  a  senator  (and  that 
was  a  sufficient  one)  was  his  peremptory  "no." 
and  then  said : 

"  Sir,  does  my  honorable  friend  from  Viiwinu 
(Mr.  Hunter),  know  that  there  is  but  one  par 
liamentary  body  in  tho  world — so  far  as  my 
own  knowledge,  certainly,  goes — which  acknow- 
ledges an  inherent  right  in  its  members  to  enter 
their  protests  upon  the  Journals  ?  That  bodr 
is  the  British  House  of  Lords.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  every  peer,  as  I  understand  it,  to  enter 
upon  the  Journals  his  protest  against  an; 
measure  which  may  have  been  passed  contrary 
to  his  own  individual  views  or  wishes.  But 
what  has  been  the  practice  in  our  owti-  country? 
You,  yourself,  Mr.  President,  have  read  to  us  an 
authority  upon  this  subject.  It  secuis  timt  in 
the  earliest  days  of  our  history,  when  there 
may  have  been  something  more  of  a  dispositioii 
than  I  hope  prevails  among  us  now,  to  copy  the 
precedents  of  the  British  government,  a  rule 
was  introduced  into  this  body  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  senators  of  the  several  State! 
this  privilege  which  belongs  to  tlio  peers  of  the 
British  Parliament.  That  proposition  wai 
negatived.  I  know  not  by  what  miijority,  for 
you  did  not  read  the  record ;  I  know  not  by 
whose  votes;  but  that  rule  was  rejected.  It 
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wms  thua  deol«red  in  the  early  dsyi  of  our 
history  that  thia  body  should  not  be  assimilated 
to  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  this  respect, 
howeyer  it  may  be  in  any  other }  and  that  in- 
dividuid  senators  should  not  be  allowed  this 
pririle^  which  belongs  to  British  peerj.  of 
spreading  upon  the  Journals  the  reasons  wnich 
may  have  influenced  their  votes." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  against  the  reception  of  the 
protest,  denying  the  right  of  senators  to  file  any 
reasons  upon  the  Journal  for  their  vote ;  and 
said: 

"  In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  right  prevails,  but  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  I  will  show  you  before  I  have 
done  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  the 
House  of  Commons  gave  rise  to  altercation, 
well-nigh  led  to  bloodshed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  caused  the  member  who  attempted 
to  introduce  it,  though  he  asked  leave  to  do  so, 
to  be  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  presump- 
tion.   And  I  will  show  that  we  begin  the  prac- 
tice here  at  a  point  at  which  tho  British  Parlia- 
ment had  arrived,  long  after  they  commenced 
the  business  of  entering  the  disents.    It  will  be 
my  business  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the 
British  House  of  Lords  in  the  beginning  entered 
the  protestor's  name  under  tlio  word  '  dissent,' 
precisely  as  our  names  are  entered  here  under 
the  word  '  nay,'  it  went  on  until  something  very 
Afferent  took  place,  and  which  ended  in  author- 
iring  any  member  who  pleased  to  arraign  tho 
sense  of  the  House,  and  to  reproach  tho  House 
whenever  ho  pleased.     Now,  how  came  the 
lords  to  possess  this  right  ?    It  is  because 
every  lord  is  a  power  within  himself.    He  is 
his  own  constituent  body.    He  represents  him- 
self; and  in  virtue  of  that  r^resentation  of 
himself,  he  (xa  constitute  a  representative,  and 
can  give  a  proxy  to  any  lord  to  vote  for  him  on 
any  measure  not  judicial.    Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  do  it^  because  they 
are  themselves  nothing  but  proxies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.    The  House  of  Lords, 
then,  who  have  this  privilege  and  right  of  enter- 
ing their  dissent,  have  it  by  virtue  of  being 
themselves,  each  one,  a  power  within  Mmsclf,  a 
constituent  body  to  himself,  having  ii.herent 
rights  which  he  derives  from  nobody,  but  which 
belong  to  him  by  virtue  of  being  a  peer  of 
the  realm ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  he  enters  his 
protest  on  the  Journal,  if  he  pleases.    It  is  a 
privilege  belonging  to  every  lord,  each  for  him- 
self, and  is  an  absolute  privilege ;  and  although 
the  form  is  to  ask  leave  of  the  House,  yet  the 
House  is  bound  to  grant  the  leave." 

Mr.  Benton  showed  that  there  was  no  right 
of  protest  in  the  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons— -that  the  only  time  it  was  at- 
tempted there  was  during  the  strifes  of  Charles 
the  First  with  the  Parliament,  and  by  Mr. 


Hyde  (afterwards  Lord  Clarendon),  who  wm 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  for  presuming 
to  insult  the  House,  by  proposing  to  set  up  his 
judgment  agabst  the  act  of  tho  House  after  the 
House  had  acted.  Having  spoken  against  the 
right  of  the  senators  to  enter  a  protest  on  the 
Journal  against  an  act  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton proceeded  to  speak  against  the  protest  itself, 
and  especially  the  concluding  part  of  it,  in  which 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  hypothetically 
predicated  upon  the  admission  of  California. 

"  I  now  Mss  over  what  relates  to  the  body  or 
matter  of  the  protest,  and  come  to  the  conclud- 
mg  sentence,  where,  sir,  I  see  a  word  which  I 
am  sorry  to  see,  or  hear  used  even  in  the  heat 
of  debate  in  this  chamber.  It  is  one  which  I 
believe  I  have  not  pronounced  this  session,  not 
even  hypothetically  or  historically,  in  speaking 
of  eveiy  thing  which  has  taken  place.  But  I 
find  it  heroj  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it.  It  is 
qualified,  it  is  true ;  yet  I  am  sorry  to  see  it 
any  where,  and  especially  in  a  paper  of  sudi 
solemn  import.  It  is  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence: 

'  AgalnKt  this  conclnslon  we  mnrt  now  anil  for  evet  proteiL 
M  It  iB  destructive  of  the  (Bfety  snd  liberties  of  those  wboM 
rights  hsTO  been  cnmmltted  to  our  cure,  fetal  to  the  rwace  ind 
equality  of  the  States  which  we  represent  and  mnrt  lead, 
If  persisted  In,  to  the  dimoluUon  of  that  confederncy  in  which 
Ihe  elaveholdlng  States  have  never  songht  nioro  than  an 
eguallty,  and  In  which  they  will  not  be  content  to  i-tmain 
with  less.' 

'[  I  grieve  to  see  these  words  used  with  this 
deliberation ;  still  more  do  I  grieve  to  see  an 
application  made  to  enter  them  on  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  Hypothetically  they  use  the 
words;  but  we  all  know  what  this  word  "if" 
is — a  g^t  (leacemaker,  the  poet  tells  us,  be- 
tween individuals,  but,  as  we  all  know,  a  most 
convenient  introduction  to  a  positive  conclusion. 
The  language  here  is  used  solemnly,  and  the 
word  protest  is  one  of  serious  import.  Protest 
is  a  word  known  to  the  law,  and  always  implies 
authority,  and  one  which  is  rarely  used  by  in- 
dividuals at  all.  It  is  a  word  of  grave  and  au- 
thoritative import  in  the  English  language, 
which  implies  the  testification  of  the  truth  I 
and  a  right  to  testify  to  it  I  and  which  is  far 
above  any  other  mode  of  asseveration.  It 
comes  from  the  Ltitm—testari,  to  be  a  witness 
— protestari,  to  be  a  public  witne.ss,  to  publish, 
avouch,  and  testify  the  truth ;  and  can  be  only 
used  on  legal  or  on  the  most  solemn  occasions. 
It  has  given  a  name  to  a  great  division  of  the 
Christian  family,  who  took  the  title  from  tho 
fact  of  their  ^ protesting^  against  the  imperial 
edicts  of  Charles  V.,  which  put  on  a  level  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  traditions  of  the  church 
and  the  opinions  of  the  commentators.  It  was 
a  great  act  of  protesting,  and  an  act  of  con- 
gcienae  and  duty.  It  was  a  proper  occasion  to 
use  the  word  protest ;  and  it  was  used  in  the 
face  of  power,  and  maintained  through  oceans 
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and  aeM  ol  blood,  until  it  hu  found  an  immor- 
tality in  the  name  of  one  division  of  the  Chris- 
tian flunily. 

"  I  have  read  to  you  from  Britiah  history — 
history  of  1640 — the  most  erentAil  in  the  Brit- 
ish annals — to  show  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  protest  in'  the  House  of  Commons — to 
show  you  how  the  men  of  that  day — men  in 
whose  bosoms  the  love  of  liberty  rose  higher 
than  love  of  self— the  Puritans  who.so  socriiices 
for  liberty  were  only  equalled  by  their  sacrifices 
to  their  religion — these  men,  from  whom  we 
learned  so  much,  refused  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  arraigned  by  a  minority — refused  to  suffer 
an  indictment  to  be  placed  on  their  own  Jour- 
nals against  themselves.  I  have  shown  you 
that  a  body  in  which  w^ere  such  men  as  Ilamp- 
dcn,  and  Cromwell,  and  Pym,  and  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  would  not  allow  themselves  to  bo  ar- 
raigned by  a  minority,  or  to  bo  impeached  be- 
fore the  people,  and  tnat  they  sent  the  man  to 
the  Tower  who  even  asked  leave  to  do  it.  Thii) 
period  of  British  history  is  that  of  the  civil 
wars  which  deluged  Great  Britain  with  blood ; 
uiid,  sir,  may  there  be  no  analogy  to  it  in  uur 
history! — may  there  be  no  omen  in  this  pro- 
ceeding— nothing  ominous  in  this  attempted 
imitation  of  one  of  the  scenes  which  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  Great  Britain.  Sir, 
this  protest  is  treated  by  some  senators  as  a 
harmless  and  innocent  matter ;  but  I  cannot  so 
consider  it.  It  is  a  novelty,  but  a  portentous 
one,  and  connects  itself  with  other  novelties, 
equnllj-  portentous.  The  Senate  must  bear 
with  me  for  a  moment.  I  have  refrained  hith- 
erto from  alluding  to  the  painful  subject,  and 
would  nr>t  now  do  it  if  it  was  not  brought  for- 
\v-ard  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  me.  This 
is  a  novelt}\  and  it  connects  itself  with  other 
novelties  of  a  most  important  character.  We 
have  seen  lately  what  we  have  never  before 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  country — sectional 
meetings  of  members  of  Congress,  sectional  de- 
clarations by  legislative  bodies,  sectional  meet- 
ings of  conventions,  sectional  establishment  of  a 
press  here !  and  now  the  introduction  of  this 
protest,  also  sectional,  and  not  only  connecting 
Itself  in  time  and  circumstances,  but  connecting 
itself  by  its  arguments,  by  its  facts,  and  by  its 
conclusions,  with  all  these  sectional  movements 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  ?  sectiCiial  ^  .^ 
test. 

"  All  of  these  sectional  movements  are  based 
upon  the  hypothesis,  that,  if  a  certain  state  of 
things  is  continued,  tlicre  is  to  be  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  Wilmot  proviso,  to  be  sure, 
is  now  dropped,  or  is  not  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
test. That  cause  of  dissolution  is  dead ;  but 
the  California  bill  comes  in  its  place,  and  the 
system  of  measures  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a 
part.  Of  these,  the  admission  of  California  is 
now  made  the  prominent,  the  salient  point  in 
that  whole  system,  whicn  hypotheticallr  it  is 
assumed  nay  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  union. 
5ir,  I  ouiv  *i  help  looking  upon  this  protest  as 


belonging  to  the  series  lovelties  to  which  1 
hkve  referred.  I  cannot  help  considering  it  oi 
part  of  a  system — as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  mea- 
sures hU  looking  to  one  result,  hypothetically 
t'>  i.o  surb,  but  all  still  looking  to  the  same  k-' 
suit — that  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  it 
atnicting  enough  to  witness  such  things  out  of 
doors ;  but  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  on  our 
Journals,  looking  to  the  contingent  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  that  for  our  own  acln — f3r  tbo 
acts  of  a  majority — to  call  upon  us  of  the  ma> 
jority  to  receive  our  own  indictment,  and  enter 
it,  without  answer,  upon  Dur  own  Journals — in 
certainly  going  beyond  %!!  the  olhur  signs  of  tlie 
times,  and  taking  a  most  ularmir^  step  in  tlie 
progress  which  seems  to  bo  nm'  ing  in  leading 
to  a  dreadful  cuta.strop1ie.  '  Dissolution '  to  be 
entered  on  our  Journal '  What  would  our  an- 
cestors luvo  thought  ot  it  ?  The  paper  con- 
tains an  cnir  rutiou  of  what  it  characterizes  as 
uncoubtitutiuiial,  unjust,  and  oppressive  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Congrcsn  against  the  South, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  lead  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  names  the  admission  of 
California  as  one  of  the  worst  of  these  measures. 
I  cannot  consent  to  ]>lace  that  paper  on  our 
Journals.  I  protest  against  it — protest  in  tlie 
name  of  lu"  constituents.  I  have  made  a  stand 
against  it.  It  took  me  by  surprise ;  but  my 
spirit  rose  and  fought.  I  deem  it  my  sacred 
duty  to  resist  it — to  resist  the  entrance  upon 
our  Journal  of  a  paper  hypothetically  justifying 
disunion.  If  defeated,  and  the  paper  goes  on  tlie 
Journal,  I  still  wish  the  present  age  and  poster- 
ity to  see  that  it  was  not  without  a  stniggle^ 
not  without  a  stand  against  the  portentous 
measure — a  stand  which  should  mark  one  of 
those  eras  in  the  history  of  nations  from  which 
calamitous  events  flow." 

The  reception  of  the  protest  was  refused,  and 
the  bill  sent  to  the  House  of  Rcprcsentatires, 
and  readily  passed ;  and  immediately  receiving 
the  approval  of  the  President,  the  senators  elect 
from  California,  who  had  been  long  waiting 
(Messrs.  William  M.  Gwinn  and  John  Charlei 
Fr6mont),  were  admitted  to  their  scats;  but 
not  witl!r>ut  further  and  strenuous  iv-istance. 
Their  credentials  being  presented,  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  moved  to  refer  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary^  to  report  on  the  law 
and  the  facts  of  the  case }  which  motion  led  to 
a  discussion,  terminated  by  a  call  f  r  the  \m 
and  nays.  The  yeas  were  12  in  numhfcr;  to 
wit :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Brrrii-'i,  But- 
ler, Davis  of  Mississippi,  Hunter.  '  lasoii,  JIo^ 
ton,  Prattj  Sebastian,  Soule,  Tur  ^* .  Only  12 
voting  for  tho  reference,  and  30  ajjainst  it ,  the 
two  senators  elect  were  then  sworn  in,  td 
took  their  seats. 
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CHAPTER    CXCVII. 

FDOITIVK    BLAVE3— ORDINANCE  OP  1T8T :     TIIK 
CONBTITUTION  :  ACT  OF  1T98 :  ACT  OP  1880. 


It  is  of  record  proof  that  the  anti-Blavery  clause 
in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  could  not  be  passed 
until  the  fugitive  slave  recovery  clause  was 
added  to  it    That  anti-slavery  clause,  flnst  pre- 
pared in  the  Congress  of  the  confederation  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784,  and  rejected,  remained 
rejected  for  three  years— until  1787 ;  when  re- 
ceiving the  additional  clause  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitives,  it  was  unanimously  passed.    This 
is  clear  proof  that  the  first  clause,  prohibiting 
■hvery  in  the  Northwest  territory,  could  not  be 
obtained  without  the  second,  authorizing  the  re- 
covery of  slaves  which  should  take  refuge  in  that 
territory.    It  was  a  compromise  between  the 
slave  States  and  the  free  States,  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  both  parties,  and  founded  on  a  valu- 
able consideration- -one  preventing  the  spread 
of  slavery  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  the 
other  retaining  the  light  of  property  in  the 
slaves  which  might  flee  to  it.    Simultaneously 
with  the  adoption  of  this  article  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  was  the  formation  of  the  con:    - 
tution  of  the  United  States — ^both  formed  at 
the  same  time,  in  neighboring  cities,  and  (it 
may  be  said)  by  the  same  men.    The  Congress 
sat  in  New  York — the  Federal  Convention  in 
Philadelphia — and,  while  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  both  were  members  of  each,  as  Madison 
and  Hamilton,  yet,  from  constant  interchange 
of  opinion,  the  members  of  both  bodies  muy  be 
assumed  to  have  worked  together  for  a  com- 
mon object.      The  right  to  recover   fugitive 
slaves  went  into  the  constitution,  as  it  went 
into  the  ordinance,  simultaneously  and  unani- 
mously ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  upon  the  facts 
ot  the  case,  and  all  the  evidence  of  the  day,  that 
the  constitution,  no  more  than  the  ordinance, 
could  have  been  formed  without  the  fugitive 
slave  recovery  clause  contained  in  it.    A  right 
to  recover  slaves  is  not  only  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  but  it  is  a  right  without  which 
there  would  have  been  no  constitution,  and 
Jso  no «'— ^-slavery  ordinance. 
One  (     «  early  acts  of  Congress,  as  early  as 


February,  >9Z,  was  a  statnt*  to  carry  into  effect 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  for  the  rechuna* 
tion  of  fhgitives  flrom  justice,  and  fugitives  from 
labor ;  and  that  sUtute,  made  by  the  men  who 
made  the  constitution,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  as  interpreted 
by  men  who  had  a  right  to  know  its  meaning. 
That  act  consisted  of  four  scctionf,,  all  brief  and 
clear,  and  the  first  two  of  which  exclusively 
applied  to  fugitives  from  justice.  The  third 
and  fourth  applied  to  fugitives  from  Ubor,  em- 
bracing apprentices  as  well  as  slaves,  and  apply- 
ing the  same  rights  and  remedies  in  each  case : 
and  of  .these  two,  the  third  alone  contains  the 
whole  provision  for  reclaiming  the  fugitive— 
the  fourth  merely  containing  penalties  for  the 
obstruction  of  that  right.  The  third  section, 
then,  is  the  only  one  essential  to  the  object  of 
this  chapter,  and  is  in  these  words : 


"  That  when  a  person  held  to  labor  in  any  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  territories 
on  itie  north-west,  or  south  of  Ohio,  under  the 
kws  thereof,  shall  escape  into  any  other  of 
said  States  or  territories,  the  person  to  whom 
such  labor  is  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  here- 
by empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive 


State,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county, 
city,  or  town  corporate,  wherein  suoh  seizure 
or  arrest  shall  be  made,  and  upon  proof  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  judf);e  or  magistrate,  either 
by  oral  testimony,  or  affidavit  taken  before  and 
certified  by  a  magistrate  of  any  such  Stote  or 
territory,  that  the  person  so  seized  and  arrested, 
doth  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
from  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service  to  the 
person  churning  him  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate 
thereof  to  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
which  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  removing 
the  said  fugitive  from  hibor,  to  the  State  or  ter- 
ritory from  which  he  or  she  fled." 

This  act  was  passed  on  the  recommendation 
of  President  Washington,  in  consequence  of  a 
case  having  arisen  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  which  showed  the  want  of  an  tot  of 
Congress  to  carry  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
into  effect.  It  may  be  held  to  be  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  and  by  it  the  par- 
ty claiming  the  semce  of  the  fugitive  in  any 
State  or  territory,  had  the  right  to  seize  his 
slave  wherever  he  saw  him,  and  to  r ;i,t»  him 
before  a  judicial  authority  in  the  State  aid 
upon  affidavit,  or  oral  testimony,  show^  as 
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right,  he  was  to  receive  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  by  virtue  of  which  he  might  carry  him 
back  to  the  State  from  which  he  had  fled.  This 
act,  thus  fully  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
claimant  to  seize  his  slave  by  mere  virtue  of 
ownership,  and  then  to  carry  him  out  of  the 
State  upon  a  certificate,  and  without  a  trial, 
was  passed  as  good  as  unanimously  by  the 
second  Congress  which  sat  under  the  constitu- 
tion— the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  showing 
no  division,  and  in  the  House  only  seven  voting 
against  the  bill,  there  being  no  separate  vote  on 
the  two  parts  of  it,  and  two  of  these  seven  from 
slave  States  (Virginia  and  Maryland).  Jt  does 
not  appear  to  what  part  these  seven  objected — 
\  'leth^r  to  the  fugitive  slave  sections,  or  those 
which  applied  to  fugitives  from  justice.  Such 
unanimity  in  its  passage,  by  those  who  helped 
to  make  the  constitution,  was  high  evidence  in 
its  favor :  the  conduct  of  the  States,  and  both 
judiciaries.  State  and  federal,  were  to  the  same 
effect.  The  act  was  continually  enforced,  and 
the  courts  decided  that  this  right  of  the  owner 
to  seize  his  slave,  was  just  as  large  in  the  free 
State  to  which  he  had  fled  as  in  the  slave  State 
from  which  he  had  run  away — that  he  might 
seize,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  of  Sundays  as 
well  as  other  days ;  and,  also,  in  a  house,  pro- 
vided no  bleach  of  the  peace  was  committed. 
Thd  penal  section  in  the  bill  was  clear  and 
heavy,  and  went  upon  the  ground  of  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  master  to  seize  his  slave  by 
his  own  authority  wherever  ho  saw  him,  and 
the  criminality  of  any  obstruction  or  resistance 
in  the  exercise  of  that  right.  It  was  in  these 
words: 

"  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  ob?itruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or  arresting 
such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such 
fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ty herein  given  or  declared ;  or  shall  harbor  or 
conceal  such  person  after  notice  that  he  or  she 
was  a  fugitive  from  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for 
either  of  the  said  ofiences,  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penalty 
may  bo  recovered  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such 
claimant,  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  proper 
to  try  the  same,  saving  moreover  to  the  person 
claiming  such  labor  or  service  his  right  of  ac- 
tion for  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries,  or 
lither  of  them." 

State  ofiBcers,  the  magistrates  and  judges, 


though  not  bound  to  act  under  the  law  of  Oon 
gross,  yet  did  so ;  and  State  jails,  though  not 
obligatory  under  a  federal  law,  were  freely  used 
for  the  custody  of  the  re-captured  fugitive. 
This  continued  till  a  late  day  in  most  of  the 
free  States — in  all  of  them  until  after  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  engaged  in  tho 
slavery  agitation — and  in  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  until  the  20th  of  March,  1847: 
that  is  to  say,  until  a  month  after  the  time 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  brought  into  the  Senate  the 
slavery  resolutions,  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Benton 
as  "  fire-brand,"  at  the  moment  of  their  intro- 
duction, and  which  are  since  involving  the 
Union  in  conflagration.  Then  Pennsylvania 
passed  the  act  forbidding  her  judicial  author!- 
ties  to  take  cognizance  of  any  fugitive  slave 
case — granted  a  habeas  corpus  remedy  to  any 
fugitive  arrested— denying  the  use  of  her  jaih 
to  confine  any  one — and  repetding  the  sij 
months'  slave  sojourning  law  of  1780. 

Some  years  before  the  passage  of  this  harsh 
act,  and  before  the  slavery  agitation  had  com- 
menced in  Congress,  to  wit,  1826  (which  was 
nine  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  agi- 
tation), Pennsylvania  had  passed  a  most  libera! 
law  of  her  own,  done  upon  the  request  of  Mary- 
land, to  aid  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.   It 
was  entitled,  "  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  reclaiming 
fugitives  from  justice."     Such  hod  been  the 
just  and  generous  conduct  of  Pennsylvania  to- 
wards the  slave  States  until  up  to  the  time  of 
passing  the  harsh  act  of  1847.    Her  legal  right 
to  pass  that  act  is  admitted ;  her  magistrates 
were  not  bound  to  act  under  the  federal  law— 
her  jails  were  not  liable  to  be  used  for  federal 
purposes.    Tho  sojourning  law  of  1780  was  her 
own,  and  she  had  a  right  to  repeal  it.    But  the 
whole  act  of  '47  was  tho  exercise  of  a  mere 
right,  ageinst  tho  comity  which  is  due  to  States 
united  under  a  common  head,  against  mora!  and 
social  duty,  against  high  national  policy,  against 
the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  was  made, 
against  her  own  previous  conduct  for  sixty 
years ;  and  injurious  and  irritating  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  slave  States,  and  parts  of  it  unconsti- 
tutional.    The  denial  of  tho  intervention  of  hei 
judicial  officers,  and  the  use  of  her  prisoas, 
though  an  inconvenience,  was  not  insui-mount- 
able,  and  might  be  remedied  by  Congress ;  tk 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1780  was  the  radical  ii^ury 
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and  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  in  federal 
legislation. 

That  act  was  passed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  and  while  tho  feelings  of  con- 
ciliation, good  will,  and  entire  justice,  prevailed 
among  the  States ;  it  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  force  near  sixty  years  after  the  constitution 
was  made ;  and  was  a  proof  of  good  feeling 
towards  all  during  that  time.    By  the  terms  of 
this  act,  a  discrimination  was  established  be- 
tween sojourners  and  permanent  residents,  and 
the  element  of  time — the  most  obvious  and 
easy  of  all  arbiters— was  taken  for  the  rule  of 
discrimination.    Six  months  was  the  time  al- 
lowed to  discriminate  a  sojourner  from  a  resi- 
dent ;  and  during  that  time  the  rights  of  the 
owner  remained  complete  in  his  slave;  after 
the  lapse  of  that  time,  his  ownership  ceased. 
This  six  months  was  equally  in  favor  of  all  per- 
sons; but  there  was  a  further  and  indefinite 
provision  in  favor  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  federal  government,  all  of  whom,  coming 
from  slave  States,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
ownership  as  long  as  their  federal  duties  re- 
quired them  to  remain  in  the  State.    Such  an 
act  was  just  and  wise,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  comity  which  should  prevail  among 
States  formed  into  a  Union,  having  a  common 
general  government,  and  reciprocating  the  rights 
of  citizenship.    It  is  to  be  deplored  that  any 
event  ever  arose  to  occasion  tho  repeal  of  that 
act.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  spirit  would  arise 
to  re-enact  it ;  and  that  others  of  the  free  States 
should  follow  the  example.     For  there  were 
others,  and  several  which  had  similar  acts,  and 
which  havo  repealed  them  in  like  manner,  as 
Pennsylvania— under  the  same  unhappy  mflu- 
ences,  and  with  the  same  baleful  consequences. 
New  York,  for  example — her  law  of  discrimi- 
nation between  tho  sojourner  and  the  resident, 
being  the  same  in  principle,  and  still  more  liberal 
in  detail,  than  that  of  Pennsylvaniar-allowing 
nine  months  instead  of  six,  to  determine  that 
character. 

This  act  of  New  York,  like  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, continued  undisturbed  in  the  State,  until 
the  slavery  agitation  took  root  in  Congress ;  and 
was  even  so  well  established  in  tho  good  opinion 
of  the  people  of  that  State,  as  late  as  thirteen 
years  after  the  commencement  of  that  agitation, 
IS  to  be  boldly  sustained  by  the  candidates  for 
the  highest  ofQccs.   Of  this  an  eminent  instance 


will  be  given  in  the  canvass  for  the  governorship 
of  the  Stote,  in  the  year  1838.  In  that  yeai 
Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Seward  were  the  opposing 
candidates,  and  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  held  at 
Utica,  passed  a  resolve  to  have  them  interro- 
gated (among  other  things)  on  tho  point  of  re- 
pealing  the  slave  sojournment  act.  Messrs. 
Gerritt  Smith,  and  William  Jay,  were  nomi- 
nated a  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  fulfilled 
their  mission  so  zealously  as  rather  to  overstate 
the  terms  of  the  act,  using  the  word  "  importa- 
tion" as  applied  to  the  coming  of  these  slaves 
with  their  owners,  thus :  "  Are  you  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  law  which  now  authorizes  tho 
importation  of  slaves  into  this  State,  and  their 
detention  here  as  such  for  tho  time  of  nine 
months?"  Objecting  to  the  substitution  of 
the  term  importation,  and  stating  the  act  cor- 
rectly, both  the  candidates  answered  fully  in 
the  negative,  and  with  reasons  for  their  opinion. 
The  act  was  first  quoted  in  its  own  terms,  as 
follows : 

"  Any  person,  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  this 
State,  who  shall  bo  travelling  to  or  frouL  <x 
passing  through  this  State,  may  bring  withnim 
any  person  lavrfully  held  by  him  in  slavery,  and 
may  take  such  person  with  him  from  this  State ; 
but  the  person  so  held  in  slavery  shall  not  re- 
side or  continue  in  this  State  more  than  nine 
months;  and  if  such  residence  be  continued 
beyond  that  time,  such  person  shall  be  free." 

Replying  to  the  interrogatory,  Mr.  Marcy 
then  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  and  reasons 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  act,  which  he  does 
unreservedly : 

"  By  comparing  this  law  with  your  interroga- 
tory, you  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  latter 
implies  much  more  than  the  former  expresses. 
The  discrepancy  between  them  is  so  great,  that 
I  suspected,  at  first,  that  you  had  reference  to 
some  other  enactment  which  had  escaped  gene- 
ral notice.  As  nonoj  however,  can  be  found  but 
the  foregoing,  to  which  tho  question  is  in  any 
respect  applicable,  there  will  be  no  mistake,  I 
presume,  in  assuming  it  to  bo  the  one  you  had 
m  view.  The  deviation,  in  putting  the  question, 
from  what  would  seem  to  be  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious course  of  directing  the  attention  to  the 
particular  law  under  consideration,  by  referring 
to  it  in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed 
or  at  least  in  language  showing  its  objects  and 
Umitations,  I  do  not  impute  to  an  intention  to 
create  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  law, 
or  to  ascribe  to  it  a  character  of  odiousness 
which  it  does  not  deserve ;  yet  I  think  that  it 
must  be  conceded  that  your  question  will  ta- 
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dnoe  those  who  are  not  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  section  of  the  statute  to  which  it  re- 
fers, to  believe  that  there  is  a  law  of  this  State 
which  allows  a  free  importation  of  slaves  into 
it,  without  restrictions  as  to  object,  and  without 
limitation  as  to  the  persons  who  may  do  so ; 
yet  this  ts  very  far  from  being  true.    This  law 
does  not  permit  any  inhabitant  of  this  State  to 
bring  into  it  any  person  held  in  slavery,  under 
an  J  pretence  or  for  any  object  whatsoever ;  nor, 
does  it  allow  any  person  of  any  other  State  or 
country  to  do  so,  except  such  person  is  actually 
travelling  to  or  from,  or  passing  through  this 
State.    This  law,  in  its  operatiou  and  effect,  only 
allows  persons  belonging  to  States  or  nations 
where  domestic  slavery  exists,  who  happen  to 
be  travelling  in  this  State,  to  be  attended  by 
their  servants  whom  they  lawfully  hold    in 
slavery  when  at  home,  provided  they  do  not  re- 
main within  our  territories  longer  than  nine 
months.    The  difference  between  it  and  the  one 
implied  by  your  interrogatory  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  presume,  that  if  those 
by  whose  appointment  you  act  in  this  matter 
had  not  misapprehended  its    character,  they 
would  not  have  instructed  you  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  one  of  your  questions.    It  is  so  re- 
stricted in  its  object,  and  that  is  so  unexception- 
able, that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  obnox- 
ious to  well-founded  objections  when  viewed 
in  its  true  light.    Its  repeal  would,  I  apprehend, 
have  an  ii\juriou5  effect  upon  our  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  other  States,  and  particularly 
upon  their  business  connection  with  our  com- 
mercial emporium.    In  addition  to  this,  the  re- 
peal would  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  polit- 
ical harmony  among  the  members  of  our  con- 
federacy, without  producing  any  beneficial  re- 
sults to  compensate  for  these  evils.    I  am  not 
therefore  in  favor  of  it." 

This  is  ab  explicit  answer,  meeting  the  inter- 
rogatory with  a  full  negative,  and  impliedly  re- 
buking the  phrase  "  importation,"  by  supposing 
it  would  not  have  been  used  if  the  Utica  conven- 
tion had  understood  the  act.  Mr.  Seward  an- 
swered in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  the  same  effect, 
only  giving  a  little  more  amplitude  to  his  excel- 
lent reasons.    He  says : 

"Does  not  your  inquiry  give  too  broad  a 
meaning  to  the  section  ?  It  certainly  does  not 
confer  upon  any  citizen  of  a  State,  or  of  any 
other  country,  or  any  citizen  of  any  other  State, 
except  the  owner  of  slaves  in  another  State  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  thereof,  the  right  to  bring 
slaves  into  this  State  or  detain  them  here  under 
any  circumstances  as  such.  I  understand  your 
inquiry,  therefore  to  mean,  whether  I  am  in' 
favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  declares,  in 
lubstancc,  that  any  person  from  the  southern  or 
louth-western  States,  who  may  be  travellmg  to 


or  fW>m  or  passing  through  the  State,  may  bring 
with  him  and  take  with  him  any  person  lawfully 
held  by  him  in  slavery  in  the  State  from  whence 
he  came,  provided  such  slaves  do  not  remain  here 
mors  than  nine  months.    The  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  bears  upoi 
the  present  question^  declares  that  no  person  held 
to  service  or  labor  m  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  to  another  State,  shall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  Ik> 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  sucn 
persons  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  par- 
ty to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 
I  undersvond  that,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  couils  not  to  include  the  case  of  a 
slave  brought  by  his  master  into  the  State,  and 
escaping  thence.    But  the  courts  of  law  in  this 
State  have  imiformly  given  a  different  construc- 
tion to  ths.  fame  article  of  the  constitution,  and 
have  always  decided  that  it  does  embrace  the 
case  of  a  slave  brought  by  his  master  into  this 
State,  and  escaping  from  him  here.    Conse- 
quently, under  this  judicial  construction  of  the 
constitution,  and  without,  and  in  defiance  of  any 
law  or  regulation  of  this  State,  if  the  slave  cs- 
cape  from  his  master  in  this  State,  he  must  be 
restored  to  him,  when  claimed  at  any  time  dur- 
ing  his  master's  temporary  sojournment  witliin 
the  State,  whether  that  sojournment  be  six 
months,  nine  months,  or  longer.    It  is  not  for 
me  to  say  that  this  decision  is  erroneoas,  nor  is 
it  for  our  legislature.    Acting  under  its  au- 
thority, they  passed  the  law  to  which  you  ob- 
ject, for  the  purpose,  not 


of  conferring 


new 


powers  or  privileges  on  the  slave-owner,  but  to 
prevent  his  abuse  of  that  which  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  thus  expounded,  secures  to 
him.  The  law,  as  I  understajid  it,  was  intended 
to  fix  a  period  of  time  as  a  test  of  transient  |)as- 
sago  through,  or  temporary  residence  in  the 
State,  within  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
The  duration  of  nine  months  is  not  material  in 
the  question,  and  if  it  be  unnecessarily  long, 
may  and  ought  to  be  abridged.  But,  if  no  such 
law  existed,  the  right  of  the  master  (under  tiie 
construction  of  the  constitution  before  men- 
tioned) would  bo  indefinite,  and  the  slave  must 
be  surrendered  to  him  in  all  cases  of  travelling 
through,  or  passage  to  or  from  the  Stato.  If  I 
have  correctly  apprehended  the  subject,  this  law 
is  not  one  conferring  a  right  upon  any  person  to 
import  slaves  into  the  Stato,  and  hold  thum  here 
as  such ;  but  is  an  attempt  at  restriction  upon 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  master ;  a  quali- 
fication, or  at  least  a  definition  of  it.  and  is  in 
favor  of  the  slave.  Its  repeal,  therefore,  would 
have  the  effect  to  put  in  greater  jeopardy  the 
class  of  persons  you  propose  to  benefit  by  it. 
While  the  construction  of  the  constitution 
adopted  here  is  maintained,  the  law,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  remain  upon  our  statute  book, 
not  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  nua 
but  a  protection  for  them. 
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**  But,  gentlemen,  being  desirous  to  be  entbely 
sandid  in  this  communication,  it  is  proper  I 
should  add,  that  I  am  not  convinced  it  would  be 
either  wise,  expedient  or  humane,  to  declare  to 
our  fellow-citizens  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western States,  that  if  tjjey  travel  to  or  from,  or 
pass  through  the  State  of  New  York,  they  shall 
not  bring  with  them  the  attendants  whom  cus- 
tom, or  education,  or  habit,  may  have  rendered 
necessary  to  them.    I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  good  object  to  be  attained  by  such  an 
act  of  inhospitality.    It  certainly  can  work  no 
injury  to  us,  nor  can  it  be  ir\jurious  to  the  un- 
fortunate beings  held  in  bondage,  to  permit 
them,  once  perhaps  in  their  lives,  and  at  most, 
on  occasions  few  and  far  between,  to  visit  a  coun- 
try where  slavery  is  unknown.    I  can  even  con- 
ceive of  benefits  to  the  great  cause  of  human 
liberty,  from  the  cultivation  of  this  intercourse 
with  the  South.    I  can  imagine  but  one  ground 
of  objection,  which  is,  that  it  may  bo  regarded 
as  an  implication  that  this  State  sanctions  sla- 
very.   If  this  objection  were  well  grounded,  I 
should  at  once  condemn  the  law.    But,  in  truth, 
the  law  does  not  imply  any  such  sanction.   The 
same  statute  which,  in  necessary  obedience  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales  as  ex- 
pounded, declares  the  exception,  condemns,  in 
the  most  cle^r  and  definite  terms,  all  human 
bondage.    I  will  not  press  the  considerations 
flowing  from  the  nature  of  our  Union,  and  the 
mutual  concessions  on  which  it  was  founded, 
agamst  the  propriety  of  such  an  exclusion  as 
your  question  contemplates,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  only  of  avoiding  an_  implication  not 
founded  in  fact,  and  which  the  history  of  our 
State  so  nobly  contradicts.    It  is  sutQcicnt  to 
say  that  such  an  exclusion  could  have  no  good 
effect  practically,  and  would  accomplish  nothing 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty." 


acts  were  repealed,  and  this  spirit  destroyed. 
Political  agitation  has  done  aU  the  mischief 

The  act  of  Pennsylvania,  of  March  3d,  1847, 
besides  repeaUng  the  sUve  sojournment  act  of 
1780— (an  act  made  in  the  time  of  Dr.  FrankUn, 
and  which  had  been  on  her  statute-book  near 
seventy  years),  besides  repealing  her  recent  act 
of  1826,  and  besides  forbidding  the  use  of  her 
prisons,  and  the  intervention  of  her  officers  in 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves— besides  all  this, 
went  on  to  make  positive  enactments  to  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  forcible  re- 
caption of  fugitive  slaves,  as  regulated  by  the 
»ct  of  Congress,  under  the  clause  m  the  consti- 
tuuon;  and  for  that  purpose  contained  this 
section : 

"  That  if  any  perse::  or  persons  claiming  any 
nrtgro  or  mulatto,  as  fugitive  from  servitude  or 
labor,  shall^  under  any  pretence  of  authority 
whatever,  violently  and  tumultuously  seize  upon 
and  carry  away  in  a  riotous,  violent,  and  tumul- 
tuous manner,  and  so  as  to  disturb  and  endan- 
ger the  public  peace,  any  negro  or  mulatto  with- 
in this  commonwealth,  either  with  or  without 
the  intention  of  taking  such  negro  or  mulatto 
before  any  district  or  circait  judge,  the  person 
or  persons  so  offending  against  the  peace  of  this 
commonwealth,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor ;  and  on  conviction  thereof^  shall  bo 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars ; 
and,  further,  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court." 


These  answers  do  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  electiiJn  in  any  way.     Mr.  Seward  was 
elected,  eacL  candidate  receiving  the  full  vote 
of  bis  party.    Since  that  time  the  act  has  been 
repealed,  and  no  voice  has  yet  bcen,raised  to  re- 
store it.    Just  and  meritorious  as  were  the  an- 
swers of  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Seward  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  sojourning  act,  their  voice  in  fa- 
vor of  its  restoration  would  be  still  more  so 
now.     It  was  a  measure  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
union,  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
concession,  deference  and  good-will  in  which 
the  constitution  was  founded.     Several  other 
States  had  acts  to  the  same  ofi'cct,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  in  all  the  free  States 
was  accordant.     It  was  not  until  after  the 
llavery  question  became  a  subject  of  political 
igitation,  in  the  national  legislature,  that  these 


The  granting  of  the  habeas  corpus  writ  to 
any  fugitive  slave  completed  the  enactments  of 
this  statute,  which  thus  carried  out,  to  the  full, 
the  ample  intimations  contained  in  its  title, 
to  wit :  "  An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping,  pre- 
serve  the  public  peace,  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers  lieretofore  exercised  by  judges, 
justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen,  and  jailers  in 
this  commonwealth;  and,  to  repeal  certain 
slave  /airs."     This  act  made  a  now  starting- 
point  in  the  anti-slavery  movements  North,  as 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  the  previous 
month,  made  a  new  starting-point  in  the  pro- 
slavery  movements  in  the  South.    The  first  led 
to  the  new  fugitive  slave  recovery  act  of  1850 — 
the  other  has  led  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line ;  and,  between  the  two, 
the  state  of  things  has  been  produced  which 
now  afiilcts  and  distracts  the  country,  and  is 
working  a  sectional  divorce  of  the  States. 
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A  citizen  of  Maryland,  acting  under  the  fede- 
ral law  of  '93,  in  recapturing  his  slave  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  prosecuted  under  the  State  act  of 
1826 — convicted — and  sentenced  to  its  penalties. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  enactment  was  in 
vain  plead  in  the  Pennsylvania  court ;  but  her 
authorities  acted  in  the  spirit  of  deference  and 
respect  to  the  authorities  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
curred in  s^n  "  agreed  case,"  to  be  carried  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Pennsylvania  law. 
That  court  decided  fully  and  promptly  all  the 
points  in  the  case,  and  to  the  full  vindication  of 
all  the  rights  of  a  slaveholder,  under  the  recap- 
tion clause  in  the  constitution.  The  points  de- 
cided cover  the  whMe  ground,  and,  besides, 
show  precisely  in  wh&t  particular  the  act  of 
1793  required  to  be  amended,  to  make  it  work 
out  its  complete  effect  under  the  constitution, 
independent  of  all  extrinsic  aid.  The  points 
were  these : 

"  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  12th  of  February, 
1793,  relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  is  clearly  consti- 
tutional in  all  its  leading  provisions,  and,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  confers 
authority  on  State  magistrates,  is  free  from 
reasonable  doubt  or  difficulty.  As  to  the  au- 
thority so  conferred  on  State  magistrates,  while 
a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  may  exist  on 
this  point,  in  different  States,  whether  State 
magistrates  are  bound  to  act  under  it,  none  is 
entertained  by  the  court,  that  State  mi^istratcs 
may,  if  they  choose,  exercise  tliat  authority,  un- 
less forbid  by  State  legislation.''  "  The  power 
of  legislation  in  relation  to  fugitives  from 
labor  is  exclusive  in  the  national  legislature." 
"  The  right  to  seize  and  retake  fugitive  slaves, 
and  the  duty  to  deliver  them  up,  in  whatever 
State  of  the  Union  they  may  be  found,  is  under 
the  constitution  recognized  as  an  absolute,  posi- 
tive right  and  duty,  pervading  the  whole  Union 
with  an  equal  and  supreme  force,  uncontrolled 
and  uncontrollable  by  State  sovereignty  or 
State  legislation.  The  right  and  duty  are  co- 
extensive and  uniform  in  remedy  and  operation 
throughout  the  whole  Union.  The  owner  has 
the  same  exemption  from  State  regulations  and 
control,  through  however  many  States  he  may 
pass  with  the  fugitive  slaves  in  his  possession  in 
transitu  to  his  domicil."  "  The  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  on  which  the  indictment 
against  Edward  Prigg  was  founded,  for  carrying 
away  a  fugitive  slave,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void.  It  purports  to  punish,  as  a  public  offence 
against  the  State,  the  very  act  of  seizing  and  re- 
moving a  slave  by  his  master,  which  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  designed  to  jus- 
tify and  uphold."  "The  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  Congress  (1793),  relating  to  fugitives 


from  labor,  has  been  afSrmed  by  the  adjndicai 
tions  of  the  State  tribunals,  and  by  those  of  th« 
pourts  of  the  United  States." 

This  decision  of  tho  Supreme  Court — so  clear 
and  fu.i — wae  further  valuable  in  making  visi 
ble  to  the  legislative  authority  what  was  want- 
ing to  give  efficacy  to  the  act  of  1793 ;  it  was 
nothing  but  to  substitute  federal  comraissionei-a 
for  the  State  officers  forbidden  to  act  under  it 
and  that  substitution  might  have  been  accom- 
plished in  an  amendatory  bill  of  three  or  four 
lines — leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  act  as  it  was. 
Unfortunately  Congress  did  not  limit  itself  to 
an  amendment  of  the  act  of  1793 ;  it  made  a 
new  law — long  and  complex — and  striking  the 
public  mind  as  a  novelty.  It  was  early  in  the 
session  of  1849-'50  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  reported  a  bill  on  the  subject; 
it  was  a  bill  long  and  complex,  and  distasteful  to 
all  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  lay  upon  the  table 
six  months  untouched.  It  was  taken  up  in  the 
last  weeks  of  a  nine  months'  session,  and  substi- 
tuted by  another  bill,  still  longer  and  more  com- 
plex. This  bill  also  was  very  distasteful  to 
the  Senate  (the  majority),  and  had  the  singular 
fate  of  being  supported  in  its  details,  and  passed 
into  law,  with  less  than  a  quorum  of  the  body 
in  its  favor,  and  without  ever  receiving  the  full 
senatorial  vote  of  the  slave  States.  The  mate- 
rial votes  upon  it,  before  it  was  passed,  were  on 
propositions  to  give  the  fugitive  a  jury  trial,  if 
he  desired  it,  upon  the  question  of  his  condition 
— free  or  slave ;  and  upon  the,question  of  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  firt  of  these  propositions  originated  with 
Mr.  "Webster,  but  was  offered  in  his  absence  by 
Mr.  Dayton^  of  New  Jersey.  He  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) drew  up  a  brief  bill  early  in  the  session, 
to  supply  the  defect  found  in  the  working  of  tiie 
act  of  '93 ;  it  was  short  and  simple ;  but  it  con- 
tained a  proviso  in  favor  of  a  jury  trial  when 
the  fugitive  denied  his  servitude.  That  would 
have  been  about  always ;  and  this  jury  trial, 
besides  being  incompatible  with  the  constitu- 
tion, and  contradictory  to  all  cases  of  proceed- 
ing against  fugitives,  would  have  been  pretty 
sure  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  pursuer's  claim 
and  certainly  both  expensive  and  troublesomo 
to  him.  It  was  contrary  to  the  act  of  1 703,  and 
contrary  to  the  whole  established  course  of  re- 
claiming fugitives,  which  is  always  to  cany 
them  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  fled 
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to  be  tried.    Thus,  if  a  man  commits  an  offence 
in  one  country,  and  flies  to  another,  he  is  car- 
ried back ;  so,  if  he  flies  from  one  State  to  an- 
other; and  so  in  all  the  extradition  treaties 
between  foreign  nation^    All  are  carried  back 
to  the  place  from  whic  i  ♦hey  fled,  the  only  con- 
dition being  to  establish  the  flight  and  the 
pivbable  causr ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  fugitives 
frt^m  labor,  iS  well  as  from  justice,  both  of 
whi"h  chdses  are  put  together  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  fugitive  act 
of  1793-    The  proposition  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  eleven  to  twenty-seven.    The  yeas  were : 
Messrs.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Phelps,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  and  Winthrop. 
The  nays  were:     Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Butler,  Cass, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Downs,  Houston,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt  of  Maryland,  Rusk, , 
Sebastian,  Soul6,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood, 
Wales,  Yulee.    The  motion  in  favor  of  granting 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeaa  corpus  to  the 
fugitive  was  made  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  reject- 
ed by  the  same  vote  of  eleven  yeas  and  twenty- 
seven  nays.    Other  amendments  were  offered 
and  disposed  of,  and  the  question  coming  on  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Cass,  in  speaking  his 
own  sentiments  in  favor  of  merely  amending  the 
act  of  1793,  also  spoke  the  sentiments  of  many 
others,  saying : 

"When  this  subject  was  before  the  compro- 
mise committee,  there  was  a  general  wish,  and 
in  that  I  fully  concurred,  that  the  main  features 
of  the  act  of  1793  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as 
they  were  applicable,  should  be  preserved,  and 
that  such  changes  as  experience  has  shown  to  ^e 
necessary  to  a  fair  and  just  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  should  bo  introduced  by  way 
of  amendment.    That  law  was  approved  by 
Washington,  and  has  now  been  in  force  for  sixty 
years,  and  lays  down,  among  others,  four  gene- 
ral principles,  to  which  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
here :    1.  The  right  of  the  master  to  arrest  his 
fugitive  slave  wherever  he  may  find  him.    2. 
His  duty  to  carry  him  before  a  magistrate  in 
the  State  where  he  is  arrested,  and  that  claim 
may  be  adjudged  by  him.    3.  The  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  examine  the  claim,  and  to  deddo 
it,  like  other  examining  magistrates,  without  a 
jury,  and  then  to  commit  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  master.    4.  The  right  of  the  master  then  to 
remove  the  slave  to  his  residence.    At  the  time 
■Ma  law  was  passed,  every  justice  of  the  peace 


throughout  the  Union  was  required  to  execute 
the  duties  under  it.  Since  then,  as  we  all  know, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  justices  of 
the  peace  cannot  be  called  upon  to  execute  this 
law,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have  al- 
most every  where  refused  to  do  so.  The  mas- 
ter seeking  his  slave  found  his  remedy  a  good 
one  at  the  time,  but  now  very  ineffectual ;  and 
this  defect  is  one  that  imperiously  requires  a 
remedy.  And  this  remedy  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
vide, fairly  and  honestly,  and  to  make  such 
other  provisions  as  may  be  proper  and  neces- 
sary. But  I  desire  for  myself  that  the  original 
act  should  remain  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
that  the  changes  shown  to  be  necessary  should 
be  made  by  way  of  amendment." 

The  vote  or,  the  passing  of  the  bill  was  27  to 
12,  the  yeas  being :    Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  Davis  of  Miss., 
Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Downs,  Foote,  Hoas- 
ton.  Hunter,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King,  Mangum, 
Mason,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  SouB,  Spru- 
ance.  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Wales,  and 
Yulee.    The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Baldwm,  Brad- 
bury, Cooper,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene  of  Rhode  Island,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker,  and  Winthrop.    Above  twenty 
senators  did  not  vote  at  all  upon  the  bill,  of 
whom  Mr.  Benton  was.onc.    Nearly  the  whole 
of  these  twenty  would  have  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  of  1793,  supplying  federal  offi- 
cers in  place  of  the  State  officers  who  were  to 
assist  in  its  execution.    Some  three  or  four  lines 
would  have  done  that :.  but  instead  of  this  brief 
enactment  to  give  effect  to  an  ancient  and  well- 
known  law,  there  was  a  long  bill  of  ten  sec- 
tioas,  giving  the  aspect  of  a  new  law ;  and  with 
such  multiplied  and  complex  provisions  as  to 
render  the  act  inexecutable,  except  at  a  cost  and 
trouble  which  would  render  the  recovery  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value ;  and  to  be  attended  with  an  ar- 
ray and  machinery  which  would  excite  dis- 
turbance, and  scenes  of  force  and  violence,  and 
render  the  law  odious.    It  passed  the  House, 
and  became  a  law,  and  has  verified  all  the  ob- 
jections taken  to  it. 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  speak  upon  this  bill  at  the 
time  of  its  passage ;  he  had  done  that  before,  in 
a  previous  stage  of  the  question,  and  when  Mr 
Clay  proposed  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  com 
promise  measures.  He  (Mr.  Benton)  was  op 
posed  to  confounding  an  old  subject  of  constitu 
tional  obligation  with  new  and  questionable  sub 
jects,  and  was  ready  to  give  the  subject  an  md» 
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pendent  consideration,  and  to  Tote  for  any  bill 
that  should  be  efQcient  and  satisfactory.  He 
said: 

/ 

"We  have  a  bill  now — an  independent  one — 
"or  the  recoTeiy  of  these  slaves.  It  is  \)ne  of 
the  oldest  on  the  calendar,  and  warmly  pressed 
at  the  commencement  of  ^.he  session.  It  must 
be  about  ripe  for  decisis,  by  this  time.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  upon  it,  and  to  vote  any  thing  im- 
dcr  the  constitution  which  will  bo  efficient  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  the  only  point,  in  my  opin- 
ion, at  which  any  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
as  States,  have  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  slaveholding  States.  I  leave  out  individuals 
and  societies,  and  speak  of  States  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity ;  and  say,  this  affair  of  the  run- 
away slaves  is  the  only  case  in  which  any  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  in  my  opinion,  have 

flven  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  slaveholding 
tates.  But,  how  is  it  here  ?  Any  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  members  to  legislate 
the  remedy  ?  Wo  have  heard  many  of  them 
declare  their  opinions;  and  I  see  no  line  of 
east  and  west  dividing  the  north  from  the  south 
in  these  opinions.  I  see  no  geographical  boun- 
dary dividing  northern  and  southern  opinions. 
I  see  no  diversity  of  opinion  but  such  as  occurs 
in  oi-dinary  measures  before  Congress.  For  one, 
I  am  ready  to  vote  at  once  for  the  passage  of  a 
fugitive  slavery  recovery  bill ;  but  it  must  be 
as  a  separate  and  independent  measure." 

Mr.  Benton  voted  upon  the  amendments,  and 
to  make  the  bill  efficient  and  satisfactory ;  but 
failed  to  make  it  either,  and  would  neither  vote 
for  it  nor  against  it.  It  has  been  worth  but  lit- 
tle to  the  slave  States  in  recovering  their  pro- 
perty, and  has  been  annoying  to  the  free  States 
from  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  new  act,  though  founded  upon  that 
of  '93,  which  is  lost  and  hid  under  it.  The  won- 
der is  how  such  an  act  came  to  pass,  even  by  so 
lean  a  vote  as  it  received — for  it  wob  voted  for 
by  less  than  the  number  of  senators  from  the 
slave  States  alone.  It  is  a  wonder  how  it  passed 
at  all,  and  the  wonder  increases  on  knowing  that, 
of  the  small  number  that  voted  for  it,  many 
were  against  it,  and  merely  went  along  with 
those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  partic- 
ular guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  States, 
and  claimed  a  lead  in  all  that  concerned  them. 

Those  self-constitutod  guardians  were  permit- 
ted to  have  their  own  way;  some  voting  with 
them  unwillingly,  others  not  voting  at  all.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  "  compromise  and  pa- 
cification," which  was  then  deemed  essential  to 
save  the  Union :  and  under  the  fear  of  danger 


to  the  Union  on  one  band,  and  the  diarma  of 
pacification  and  compromise  on  the  other,  a  fen 
heated  spirits  got  the  control,  and  had  things 
then:  own  way.  Under  other  circumstances— 
in  any  season  of  quiet  and  tranquillity — the 
vote  of  Congress  would  have  been  almost  gen- 
eral against  the  complex,  cumbersome,  expen- 
sive, annoying,  and  inefiective  bill  that  was 
passed,  and  in  favor  of  the  act  (with  the  neces- 
sary amendment)  which  Washington  recom- 
mended and  signed — which  State  and  Federal 
judiciaries  had  sanctioned — which  the  people 
had  lived  under  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
against  which  there  was  no  complaint  until 
slavery  agitation  had  become  a  political  game  to 
be  played  at  by  parties  from  both  sides  of  the 
Union.  All  public  men  disavow  that  game. 
All  profess  patriotism.  All  applaud  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Then  imitate  that  spirit. 
Do  as  these  patriotic  fathers  did — the  free  State!) 
by  reviving  the  sojournment  laws  which  gave 
safety  to  the  slave  property  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens of  other  States  passing  through  them— the 
slave  States  by  acting  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
enacted  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  1787,  and 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  of  1820.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  States  to  begin, 
and  to  revive  the  sojournment  laws  which  were 
in  force  within  them  for  half  a  century.  Th« 
man  who  would  stand  up  in  each  of  these  States 
and  propose  the  revival  of  these  acts,  for  the 
•ame  reasons  that  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Seward 
opposed  their  repeal,  would  give  a  proof  of  pa- 
triotism which  would  entitle  him  to  be  classed 
wi*h  our  patriotic  ancestors. 


CHAPTER   CXCVIII. 

DISUNION  MOVEMENTS:  SOUTHERN  PRESS  AT 
WASHINGTON:  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  AT 
NASHVILLE:  SOUTHERN  CONGRESS  CALLED 
FOB  BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

"When  the  future  historian  shall  address 
himself  to  the  task  of  portraying  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline  of  the  American  Union,  the 
year  1850  icill  arrest  his  attention,  as  denoting 
and  presenting  the  first  marshalling  and  ar- 
raying  of  those  hostile  forces  and  opposins 
elements  which  resulted  in  dissolution ;  and 
the  world  will  have  another  illuslralion  of  Ik 
great  truth,  that  forms  and  modes  of  govern- 
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ment,  hoteever  correct  in  theory,  are  only  val- 
uable as  they  conduce  to  the  great  ends  of  all 
government — the  peace,  quiet,  and  conscious 
security  of  the  governed," 

So  wrote  a  leailing  South  Carolina  paper  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1850— and  not  without 
a  knowledge  of  what  it  was  saying.  All  that 
was  said  was  attempted,  and  the  catastrophe 
alone  was  wantmg  to  complete  the  task  assigned 
to  the  future  historian. 

The  manifesto  of  the  forty-two  members 
from  the  slave  States,  issued  in  1849,  was  not 
a  brutumfidmen,  nor  intended  to  be  so.     It 
was  intended  for  action,  and  was  the  commence- 
ment of  action ;  and  regular  steps  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  slave  from  the  free  States  immediately 
began  under  it.    An  organ  of  disunion,  entitled 
"  The  Southern  Press,"  was  set  up  at  Washing- 
ton, established  upon  a  contribution  of  $30,000 
Irom  the  signers  to  the  Southern  manifesto,  and 
their  ardent  adherents — its  dtdly  occupation  to 
inculcate  the  advantages  of  disunion,  to  promote 
it  by  inflaming  the  South  against  the  North,  and 
to  prepare  it  by  organizing  a  Southern  concert 
of  action.    Southern  cities  were  to  recover  their 
colonial  superiority  in  a  state  of  sectional  inde- 
pendence; the  ships  of  all  nations  were  to 
crowd  their  ports  to  carry  off  their  rich  staples, 
and  bring  back  ample  returns ;  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  the  ally  of  the  new  "  United  States 
South ; "  all  the  slave  States  were  expected  to 
join,  but  the  new  confederacy  to  begin  with  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  or  even  a  part  of  them ; 
and  military  preparation  was  to  be  made  to 
maintain  by  force  what  a  Southern  convention 
should  decree.     That  convention  was  called — 
the  same  which  had  been  designated  in  the  first 
manifesto,  entitled  The  Crisis,  published  in 
the  Charleston  Mercury  in  1835 ;  and  the  same 
which  had  been  repulsed  from  Nashville  in  1844. 
Fifteen  years  of  assiduous  labor  produced  what 
could  not  be  started  in  1835,  and  what  had  been 
repulsed  in  1844.    A  disunion  convention  met 
at  Nashville  1  met  at  the  homo  of  Jackson,  but 
after  the  grave  had  become  his  home. 

This  convention  (assuming  to  represent  seven 
States)  took  the  decisive  step,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pended upon  itself,  towards  a  separation  of  the 
States.  It  invited  the  assembling  of  a  "  South- 
em  Congress."  Two  State",  alone  responded  to 
that  appeal — South  Carolina  and  Mississippi; 
•nd  the  legislatures  of  these  two  passed  solemn 


acts  to  cany  it  into  effect— South  OaroUna  ab> 
solutely,  by  electing  her  quota  of  represent* 
tives  to  the  proposed  congress ;  Mississippi  pro- 
visionally,  by  subjecting  her  law  to  the  appro- 
val  of  the  people.    Of  course,  each  State  gave  a 
reason,  or  motive  for  its  action.    South  Carolina 
simply  asserted  the  "  aggressions  "  of  the  8lav»< 
holding  States  to  be  the  cause,  without  stating 
what  these  aggressions  were;  and,  in  fact,therr 
were  none  to  be  stated.     For  even  ^he  repeal 
of  the  slave  sojournment  law  in  some  of  them, 
and  the  refusal  to  permit  the  State  prisons  to  be 
used  for  the  detention  of  fugitives  from  service, 
or  State  ofBcers  to  assist  in  their  arrest,  though 
acts  of  unfriendly  import,  and  a  breach  of  the 
comity  due  to  sister  States,  and  inconsistent 
vrith  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  were  still 
acts  which  the  States,  as  sovereign  within  their 
limits  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer, 
had  a  right  to  pass.     Besides,  Congress  had 
readily  passed  the  fugitive  slave  recoveiy  bill 
just  as  these  Southern  members  wished  it; 
and  left  them  without  complaint  i^ainst  the 
national  legislature  on  that  score.     All  other 
matters  of  complaint  which  had  successively 
appeared  against  the  free  States  were  gone— 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  all.    The  act  of  Missis- 
sippi gave  two  reasons  for  its  action : 

"  First.  That  the  legislation  of  Congress,  at 
the  last  session,  was  controlled  by  a  dominant 
majority  regardless  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  slaveholding  States ;  and, 

"  Secondly.  That  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
such  as  it  was,  aflbrds  alarming  evidence  of  a 
settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  said  majority  to 
destroy  the  institution  of  slavery,  not  only  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  in  her  sister  States, 
and  to  subvert  the  sovereign  power  of  that  and 
other  slaveholding  States." 

Waiving  the  question  whether  theoe  reasons^ 
if  true,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  this  abrupt 
attempt  to  break  up  the  Union,  an  issue  of  fact 
can  well  be  taken  on  their  truth :  and  first,  of 
the  dominant  majority  of  the  last  session,  end- 
ing September  1850 :  that  majority,  in  every  in- 
stance, was  helped  out  by  votes  from  the  slave 
States,  and  generally  by  a  majority  of  them. 
The  admission  of  California,  which  was  the  act  of 
the  session  most  complained  of,  most  resisted,  and 
declared  to  be  a  "  test "  question,  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  from  the  slave 
States:  so  that  reason  falls  upon  the  tiial  of 
an  issue  of  fact.  The  second  set  of  reasons  have 
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for  their  point,  an  usertionthat  the  majority  in 
Oongresa  have  a  settled  purpose  to  destroy  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  in  the  other  slave  States,  and  to  subvert  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  slave  States.  It  is  the 
duty  of  history  to  deal  with  this  assertion,  thus 
solemnly  put  in  a  legislative  act  as  a  cause  for 
the  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union — and  to 
say,  that  it  was  an  assertion  without  evidence, 
and  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  contrary  to 
the  fact  There  was  no  such  settled  purpose  in 
the  majority  of  Congress,  nor  in  a  minority  of 
Congress,  nor  in  any  half-dozen  members  of 
Congress — ^if  in  any  one  at  all.  It  was  a  most 
deplorable  assertion  of  a  most  alarming  design, 
calculated  to  mislead  and  inflame  the  ignorant, 
and  make  them  fly  to  disunion  as  the  refuge 
against  such  an  appalling  catastrophe.  But  it 
was  not  a  new  declaration.  It  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  original  agitation  of  slavery  com- 
menced in  1835,  and  continued  cve^  sinca.  To 
destroy  slavery  in  the  States  has  been  the  de- 
sign attributed  to  the  Northern  States  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  is  necessary  to  be  kept  up 
in  order  to.  keep  alive  the  slavery  agitation  in 
the  slave  States.  It  has  received  its  constant 
and  authoritative  contradiction  in  the  conduct 
of  those  States  at  home,  and  in  the  acts  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  year  in  and  year 
out ;  and  continues  to  receive  that  contradiction, 
continually ;  but  without  having  the  least  effect 
upon  its  repetition  and  incessant  reiteration. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  fact  visible  in  all  the 
slave  States,  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
these  twenty  years'  repetition  of  the  same  as- 
sertion, there  is  no  danger  to  slavery  in  any 
slave  State.  Property  is  timid !  and  slave  pro- 
perty above  all:  and  the  market  is  the  test  of 
safety  and  danger  to  all  property.  Nobody 
gives  full  price  for  anything  that  is  insecure, 
either  in  title  or  possession.  All  property,  in 
danger  from  either  cause,  sinks  in  price  when 
brought  to  that  infallible  test.  Now,  how  is  it 
with  slave  property,  tried  by  this  unerring 
stou'iard  ?  Has  it  been  sinking  in  price  since 
the  year  1835?  since  the  year  of  the  first 
alarm  manifesto  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  first 
of  Mr.  Calhoua's  twenty  years'  alarm  speeches 
in  the  Senate  1  On  the  contrary,  the  price  has 
been  constantly  rising  the  whole  time — and  is 
Btill  rising,  although  it  has  attained  a  height 


incredible  to  have  been  predicted  twenty  yearn 
ago. 

But,  although  the  slavery  alarm  doe's  not  act 
on  property,  yet  it  acts  on  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  exdtes  sectional  ani- 
mosity, hatred  for  the  Union,  and  desire  for 
separation.  The  Nashville  convention,  and  tho 
call  for  the  Southern  Congress,  wera  natural 
occasions  to  call  out  these  feelings ;  and  most 
copiously  did  they  flew.  Some  specimens,  taken 
from  the  considered  language  of  men  in  high 
authoiity,  and  speaking  advisedly,  and  for  ac- 
tion, will  show  the  temper  of  the  whole— the 
names  withheld,  because  tho  design  is  to  show 
a  danger,  and  not  to  expose  individuals. 

In  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  a  speaker 
declared : 

"We  must  secede  from  a  Union  perverted 
from  its  original  purpose,  and  which  has  now 
become  an  engine  of  oppression  to  the  South. 
He  thought  our  proper  course  was  for  this  legis- 
lature to  proceed  directly  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Southern  Congress.  He  thought  we 
should  not  await  the  action  of  all  the  Southern 
States ;  but  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  await  the 
action  of  such  States  as  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi,  and  Florida ;  because  these  States  haro 
requested  us  to  wait.  If  we  can  get  but  one 
State  to  unite  with  us,  then  we  must  act.  Once 
being  indent  udent,  we  would  have  a  strong  all; 
in  England.  But  we  must  prepare  for  seces- 
sion." 

Another : 

"  The  friends  of  the  Southern  movement  in 
the  other  States  look  to  the  action  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  ho  would  make  the  issue  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  is 
by  secession.  There  would  be  no  con;  -^rt  among 
the  Southern  States  until  a  blow  io  struck. 
And  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  determination  to 
resist,  we  must  give  the  South  some  guarantee 
that  we  are  in  earnest.  He  could  not  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Greenville  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  to  tho  Union.  He  hated 
and  detested  the  Union,  and  was  in  favor  of 
cutting  tho  connection.  He  avowed  himself  a 
disunionist-  a  disunionist  per  se.  If  ho  had 
the  power  he  would  crush  this  Union  to-mo^ 
row." 

Another : 

"  Denied  tlk  right  or  the  power  of  the  general 
government  to  luerce  the  Sta,'*!  in  cxsc  of  seces- 
sion. This  State  is  sovercifrn  and  indepciuloiit, 
so  soon  as  she  sees  proper  to  assort  that  sovo- 
reignty.  And  when  can  we  be  stronger  than 
we  are  now  ?    If  we  intend  to  wait  until  we  bo 
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come  superior  to  the  federal  goTcmment  in  nu- 
merical strength,  we  will  wait  for  ever.  In  the 
event  of  an  attempt  to  coerce  her,  sacrifices 
might  be  made,  but  we  are  willing  and  ready  to 
mi^e  those  sacrifices.  But  he  did  not  believe 
one  gun  would  be  fired  in  this  contest.  South 
Carolina  would  achieve  a  bloodless  victory. 
But,  should  there  be  a  war,  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  would  be  desirous  of  preserving  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Southern  States, 
and  would  make  the  efibrt  to  do  so.  He  thought 
there  never  would  be  a  union  of  the  South  until 
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"WouH  not  recapitulate  the  evils  which  had 
been  prpetrated  upon  the  South.  Great  as 
they  nave  been,  they  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant, when  compared  with  the  evils  to  which 
they  would  inevitably  lead.  We  must  not  con- 
sider what  we  have  borne,  but  what  we  must 
bear  hereafter.  There  is  no  remedy  for  these 
evils  in  the  government ;  wo  have  no  alternative 
left  us,  then,  but  to  come  out  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Another : 

"  Ho  was  opposed  to  calling  a  convention,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  impede  the  action  of 
this  State  on  the  questions  now  before  the 
country.  He  thought  it  would  impede  our 
progress  towards  disunion.  Ail  his  objections 
to  a  convention  of  the  people  applied  only  to  the 
proposition  to  call  it  now.  Ho  thought  con- 
ventions dangerous  things,  except  when  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  country  absolutely  demand  them. 
He  said  that  he  had  adopted  the  course  he  had 
taken  on  these  weighty  matters  simply  and  en- 
tirely with  the  view  of  hastening  the  dissolution 
of  this  Union." 

Another : 

"  Would  sustain  the  bill  for  electing  delegates 
to  a  Southern  Congress,  because  ho  thought  it 
would  bring  about  a  more  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  Union." 

In  the  Nashville  convention  a  delegate  said : 

"I  shall  enumerate  no  more  of  the  wrongs 
that  we  have  suffered,  or  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are  threatened.  If  these,  so  enormous  and 
so  atrocious,  are  not  sufiBcient  to  arouse  the 
Southern  mind,  our  case  is  desperate.  But, 
supposing  that  we  shall  be  roused,  and  that  we 
slip-ll  act  like  free;nen,  and,  knowing  our  rights 
and  our  wrongs,  shall  be  prepared  to  sustain 
the  one  and  redress  the  other,  what  is  the 
remedy?  I  answer  secession-^uuited  seces- 
sion of  the  slaveholding  States,  or  a  large  num- 
ber of  them.  Nothing  else  will  be  wise — nothing 
else  will  be  practicable.  The  Rubicon  is  passed. 
The  Union  is  already-  dissolved.    Instead  of 


.shing  the  perpetuity  of  any  government  over 
such  vast  boundaries,  the  rational  lover  of  liber- 
tjr  should  wish  for  its  spaedy  dissolution,  as 
dtuigerous  to  all  ^ust  and  ftee  rule.  Is  not  all 
this  exemplified  m  our  own  easel  In  nine 
months,  in  one  session  of  Congress,  by  a  great 
cowp  d^etat,  our  constitution  has  been  com- 
pletely and  for  ever  subverted.  Instead  of  a 
well  balanced  government,  all  power  is  vested  in 
one  section  of  the  country,  which  is  in  bitter 
hostility  with  the  other.  And  this  is  the  glo- 
rious Union  which  we  are  to  support,  for  whose 
eternal  duration  we  are  to  pray,  and  before 
which  the  once  proud  Southron  is  to  bow  down. 
He  ought  to  perish  rather." 

"  They  have  not,  however,  been  satisfied  with 
taking  all  (the  territory).  They  have  made 
that  all  a  wicked  instrument  for  the  abohtion 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  every  safeguard  of 
our  property  and  our  lives.  I  have  said  they 
have  made  the  appropriation  of  this  territory 
an  instrument  to  abolish  the  constitution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  abolished  tho  con- 
stitution. The  carcass  may  remain,  but  the 
spirit  has  left  it.  It  is  now  a  fetid  mass,  gene- 
rating disease  and  doiith.  It  stinks  m  our  nos- 
trils." 

"  A  constitution  means  ex  vi  termini,  a  guar- 
antee of  ihe  rights,  Uberty,  and  security  of  a  free 
people,  and  can  never  survive  in  the  shape  of 
dead  formalities.  It  is  a  thing  of  life,  and  just 
and  fair  proportions ;  not  the  caput  mortuum 
which  the  so-called  Constitution  of  tho  United 
States  has  now  become.  Is  there  a  Southern 
man  who  bears  a  soul  within  his  ribs,  who  will 
consent  to  be  governed  by  this  vulgar  tyran- 
ny," &c.  "       '    X 

From  public  addresses : 

"  Under  the  operation  of  causes  beyond  the 
scan  of  man,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  great 
and  important  crisis  in  our  history.  The  shadow 
of  the  sun  has  gone  back  upon  the  dial  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  we  are  rapidly  hastening  to- 
wards the  troubled  sea  of  revolution.  A  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  is  our  inevitable  destiny, 
and  it  is  idle  for  man  to  raise  his  puny  arm  to 


stem  the  tide  of  events,"  &c, 

Another : 

"  Wo  must  form  <v  separate  government.  The 
slaveholding  States  must  all  yet  see  that  their 
only  salvation  consists  in  uniting,  and  that 
promptly  too,  in  organizing  a  Southern  con- 
federacy. Should  we  be  wise  enough  thus  to 
unite,  all  California,  with  her  exhaustless  trea- 
sures, would  be  ours ;  all  New  Slexico  also,  and 
the  sun  would  never  shine  upon  a  country  so 
rich,  so  great  and  so  powerful,  as  would  be  our 
Southern  republic." 

Another : 

"  By  our  physical  power,"  said  one  of  the  fore* 
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most  of  those  leaden,  in  a  late  speech  to  his 
constituonta,  "  we  can  protect  ourselveB  against 
foreign  nations,  whilst  by  our  productions  we 
can  oonunand  tneir  peace  or  support  The  kevs 
of  their  wealth  and  commerce  are  in  our  hands, 
which  we  will  fteely  offer  to  them  by  a  system 
of  iVee  trade,  making  our  prosperity  their  inter- 
est— our  security  their  care.  The  lingering  or 
decaying  cities  of  the  South,  which  before  our 
RoTolution  carried  on  all  their  foreign  com- 
merce, buoyant  with  prosperitr  and  wealth,  but 
which  now  are  only  provincial  townsj  sluggish 
suburbs  of  Boston  aqd  New  York,  will  lise  up 
to  their  natural  destiny,  and  again  enfold  in 
their  embraces  the  richest  commerce  of  the 
world.  Wealth,  honor,  and  power,  and  one  of 
the  most  glorious  destinies  which  ever  crowned 
a  great  and  happy  people,  awaits  the  South,  if 
she  but  control  her  own  fate ;  but,  controlled 
by  another  people,  what  pen  shall  paint  the  in- 
fiunouB  and  bloody  catastrophe  which  must  mark 
her  fall  ?" 

From  fourth  of  July  toasts : 

'  The  Union :  A  splendid  failure  of  the  first 
modem  attempt,  by  people  of  different  institu- 
tions, to  live  under  the  same  government. 

"  The  Union :  For  it  we  have  endured  much ; 
for  it  we  have  sacrificed  much.  Let  us  beware 
lest  we  endure  too  much ;  lest  we  sacrifice  too 
much. 

"  Disunion  rather  than  degradation. 

"  South  Carolina :  She  struv't  for  the  Union 
when  it  was  a  blessing;  wh-i,  it  becomes  a 
curs^  she  will  strike  for  herseL'". 

"The  Compromise  :  'The  best  the  South  can 
get.'  A  cowardly  banner  hold  out  by  tho  spoils- 
man that  would  sell  his  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottaee. 

"  The  American  Eagle :  In  the  event  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  the  South  claims  as  her 
portion,  the  heart  of  the  noble  bird;  to  the 
Yankees  we  leave  the  feathers  and  carcass. 

"  The  South :  Fortified  by  right,  she  considers 
neither  threats  nor  consequences. 

"  The  Union :  Once  a  holy  alliance,  now  an 
accursed  bond." 

Among  the  multitude  of  publications  most 
numerous  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
but  also  appearing  in  other  slave  States,  all  ad- 
vocating disunion,  there  were  some  (like  Mr. 
Calhoun's  letter  to  the  Alabama  member  which 
feared  the  chance  might  be  lost  which  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  furnished)  also  that  feared  agitation 
would  stop  in  Congress,  and  deprive  the  Southern 
politicians  of  the  means  of  uniting  the  slave 
States  in  «  separate  confederacy.  Of  this  class 
of  publications  here  is  one  from  a  leading  paper : 

"  The  object  of  South  Carolina  is  undoubtedly 
to  dissolve  this  Union,  and  form  a  confederacy 


of  slaveholding  States.  Should  it  be  impossible 
to  form  this  confederacy,  then  her  purpose  is. 
we  believe  conscientiously,  to  disconnect  herself 
from  the  Union,  and  set  up  for  an  independent 
Power.  Will  delay  bring  to  our  assistance  the 
slaveholding  States  ?  If  the  slavery  agitation, 
its  tendencies  and  objects,  were  of  recent  ori.rin, 
and  not  fully  disclosed  to  the  people  of  iYm 
South,  delay  might  unite  us  in  concerted  artion. 
We  have  no  indication  that  Congress  will  soon 
pass  obnoxious  measures,  restricting  or  crippling 
directly  the  institution  of  slavery.  Every  indi- 
cation makes  us  fear  that  a  pause  in  fanaticism 
is  about  to  follow,  to  allow  the  government  time 
to  consolidate  her  late  acquisitions  and  usurpa- 
tions of  power.  Then  the  storm  will  be  again 
let  loose  to  gather  its  fury,  and  burst  upon  our 
heads.  We  have  no  hopes  that  the  agitation  in 
Congress,  this  or  next  year,  will  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  South." 

Enough  to  show  the  spirit  that  prevailed,  and 
the  extraordinary  and  ui\justifiable  means  used 
by  the  leaders  to  mislead  and  exasperate  the 
people.  The  great  effort  was  to  get  a  "  South- 
ern Congress  "  to  assemble,  according  to  the  call 
of  the  Nashville  convention.  The  assembling  of 
that  "Congress"  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
progress  of  disunion.  It  failed.  At  the  head 
of  the  States  which  had  the  merit  of  stopping 
it,  was  Georgia — the  greatest  of  the  South- 
eastern Atlantic  States.  At  the  head  of  the 
presses  which  did  most  for  tho  Union,  was  the 
National  Tr*"lligcncer  at  Washington  City,  long 
edited  by  xifessrs.  Gales  &  Seaton,  and  now  as 
earnest  against  Southern  disunion  in  1850  as 
they  were  against  the  Hartford  convention  dis- 
union of  1814.  The  Nashville  convention,  the 
Southern  Congress,  and  the  Southern  Press 
established  at  Washington,  were  tho  sequence 
and  interpretation  (so  far  as  its  disuuion-dcsign 
needed  interpretation),  of  the  Southyrn  address 
drawn  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  His  last  speech,  so  far 
as  it  might  need  interpretation,  received  it  soon 
after  his  death  in  a  posthumous  publication  of 
his  political  writings,  abounding  with  passages 
to  show  that  tho  Union  was  a  mistake — the 
Southern  States  ought  not  to  have  entered  into 
it,  and  should  not  now  re-enter  it,  if  out  of  it, 
and  that  its  continuance  was  impossible  as  things 
stood:  Thus: 

"  All  this  has  brought  about  a  state  of  things 
hostile  to  the  continuance  of  this  Uniou,  aud 
the  duration  of  the  government.  Alienation  is 
succeeding  to  attachment,  and  hostile  feelings  to 
alienation ;  and  these,  in  turn,  will  be  folloHed 
by  revolution,  or  a  disruption  of  the  Union, 
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onlesi  timely  prevented,    fiut  this  cannot  be 
done  by  restoring  the  government  to  iU  federal 
character — however  necessary  that  may  be  as  a 
first  step.    What  has  been  done  cannot  bo  un- 
done.   The  equilibrium  between  the  two  sec- 
tions has  been  permanently  destroyed  by  the 
measures  above  stated.    The  Northern  section, 
in  consequence,  will  ever  concentrate  within 
itself  the  two  majorities  of  which  the  govern- 
ment is  compo8e<l ;  and  should  the  Southern  be 
excluded  from  all  the  territories,  now  acquired, 
or  to  be  hereafter  acquired^  it  will  soon  have 
BO  decided  a  preponderance  in  the  government 
and  the  Union,  as  to  be  able  to  mould  the  con- 
stitution to  its  pleasure.    Against  this  the  res- 
toration of  the  federal  character  of  the  govern- 
ment can  furnish  no  remedy.    So  long  as  it  con- 
tinues there  can  be  no  safety  for  the  weaker  sec- 
tion.   It  places  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger 
and  the  hostile  section,  the  power  to  crush  her 
and  her  inatitutiom  ;  and  leaves  no  alternative 
but.  to  resist,  or  sink  dovm  into  a  colonial  con- 
dition.   This  must  bo  the  consequence,  if  some 
efectual  and  appropriate  remedy  is  not  applied. 
"The  nature  of   the  disease  is  such,  that 
nothing  can  reach  it,  short  of  some  organic 
change — a  change  which  will  so  modify  the  con- 
stitution as  to  give  to  the  weaker  section,  in 
some  one  form  or  another,  a  negative  on  the 
action  of  the  government.    Nothing  short  of 
this  can  protect  the  weaker,  and  restore  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  to  the  Union  by  arresting 
effectually  the  tendency  of  the  dominant  section 
tj  oppress  the  weaker.    When  the  constitution 
was  formed,  the  impression  was  strong  that  the 
•tendency  to  conflict  would    be  between    the 
larger  and  smaller  States;  and  effectual  pro- 
visions were  accordingly  made  to  guard  against, 
it.    But  experience  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
mistake;  and  that  instead  of  being  as  was 
then  supposed,  the  conflict  is  between  the  two 
great  sections  which  are  so  strongly  distin- 
guished  by   their    institutions,    geographical 
character,  productions  and  pursuits,    llad  this 
been  then  as  clearly  perceived  as  it  now  is,  the 
same  jealousy  which  so  vigilantly  watched  and 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  the  larger  States 
oppressing  the  smaller,  would  have  taken  equal 
precaution  to  guard  against  the  same  danger 
between  the  two  sections.    It  is  for  us,  who  see 
and  feel  it,  to  do,  what  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution would  liavo  done,  had  they  possessed 
the  knowledge,  in  this  respect,  which  experience 
has  given  to  us;  that  is,  to  provide  against  the 
dangers  which  the  system  has  practically  de- 
veloped ;  and  which,  had  they  been  foreseen  at 
the  time,  and  left  without  guard,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  prevented  the  States  forming 
the  Southern  section  of  the  confederacy,  from 
ever  agreeing  to  the  constitution ;  and  which, 
under  like  circumstances,  were  thejr  now  out  of, 
would  for  ever  prevent  tnem  entei-ing  into  the 
Union.     How  the  constitution  could  best  be 
modified,  so  as  to  effect  the  object,  can  only  be 
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authoritatively  detoniMi<^ 
power.  It  majr  bo  d.ue  u.  vni,  w  ways 
Among  others,  it  might  be  elfectecl  through  a 
re-organization  of  the  Executive  Department ; 
so  that  its  powers,  instead  of  bcmg  vested,  as 


they 


now  are,  in  a  single  oflBcer,  should  be 


vested  in  two,  to  be  so  elected,  as  that  the  two 
should  be  constituted  the  special  organs  and 
representatives  of  the  respective  sections  in  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  government ;  and 
requiring  each  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  they  become  laws.    One  might 
be  charged  with  the  administration  of  matters 
connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  and.  the  other,  of  such  as  were  con- 
nected   with    its    domestic    institutions:  the 
selection  to  be  decided  by  lot.    Indeed  it  may 
bo  doubted,  whether  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution did  not  commit  a  great  mistake,  in  con- 
stituting a  single,  instead  of  a  plural  executive. 
Nayj  it  moy  even  be  doubted  whether  a  single 
magistrate,  invested  with  all  the  powers  pro- 
perly appertaining  to  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  government,  as  is  the  President,  is  com- 
patible with  the  permanence  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment;  especially  in  a  wealthy  and  populous 
community,  with  a  large  revenue,  and  a  nume- 
rous body  of  ofBcers  and  employees.    Certain 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment so  constituted  which  has  long  endured. 
Even  ours,  thus  far,  furnishes  no  evidence  in  its 
favor,  and  not  a  little  against  it:  for,  to  it  the 
present  disturbed  and  dangerous  state  of  things, 
which  threaten  the  country  v*  .'th  monarchy  or 
disunion,  may  be  justly  attribultd." 

The  observing  reader,  who  may  have  looked 
over  the  two  volumes  of  this  View,  in  noting 
the  progress  of  the  slavery  agitation,  and  its 
successive  alleged  causes  for   disunion,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  celerity  with  which 
these  causes,  each  in  its  turn,  as  soon  as  re- 
moved, has  been  succeeded  by  another,  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  until,  at  last,  they  terminate  in  a 
cause  which  ignores  them  all,  and  find  a  new 
reason  for  disunion  in  the  constitution  itself! 
in  that  constitution,  the  protection  of  which 
had  been  invoked  as  sufBcient,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  alleged  "  aggressions  and  encroach- 
ments."   In  1835,  when  the  first  agitation  mani- 
fested and  call  for  a  Southern  convention,  and 
invocation  to  unity  and  concert  of  action,  came 
forth  m  the  Charleston  Mercury,  entitled  "  The 
Crisis,"  the  cause  of  disunion  was  then  in  the 
abolition  societies  established  in  some  of  the 
free  States,  and  which  these  States  were  required 
to  suppress.    Then  came  the  abolition  petitions 
presented  in  Congress ;  then  the  mail  trans- 
mission of  incendiary  publications ;  then  the 
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aboUtion  of  Blaveiy  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
then  the  abolition  of  the  glare  trade  between 
the  States ;  then  the  exclusion  of  slaTory  from 
Oregon;  then  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  then  the 
admission  of  California  with  a  treo  constitu- 
tion. Each  of  these,  in  its  day,  was  n  cause  of 
disunion,  to  be  effected  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  Southern  convention,  forming  a  sub- 
confederacy,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  effecting  the  disunion  by  establishing  a 
commercial  non-intercourse  with  the  free  States. 
After  twenty  years'  agitation  upon  these  points, 
they  are  all  given  up.  The  constitution,  and 
the  Union,  were  found  to  be  a  ''  mistake  "  from 
the  beginning — an  error  in  their  origin,  and  an 
impossibility  in  their  future  existence,  and  to 
be  amended  into  another  impossibility,  or  Jbroken 
up  at  onoe. 

The  regular  inauguration  of  this  slavery  agi- 
tation dates  fVom  the  year  1835 ;  but  it  had 
commenced  two  years  before,  and  in  this  way : 
nullification  and  disunion  had  commenced  in 
1830  upon  complaint  against  protective  tariff. 
That  being  put  down  in  1833  under  President 
Jackson's  proclamation  and  energetic  measures, 
was  immediately  substituted  by  the  slavery  agi- 
tation. Mr.  Calhoun,  when  he  went  home  from 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  told  his 
friends.  That  the  South  could  never  be  united 
as^ainat  the  North  on  the  tariff'  question — that 
the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana  would  keep 
her  out — and  that  the  basis  of  Southern  union 
must  be  shifted  to  the  slave  question.  Then 
all  the  papers  in  his  interest,  and  especially  the 
one  at  Washington,  published  by  Mr.  Duff 
Green,  dropped  tariff  agitation,  and  commenced 
upon  slavery;  and,  iu  two  years,  had  the  agi- 
tation ripe  for  inauguration  on  the  slavery 
question.  And,  in  tracing  this  agitation  to  its 
present  stage,  and  to  comprehend  its  rationale, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  old  tariff  disunion ;  and  preferred 
because  more  available. 

In  June,  1833,  at  the  first  transfer  of  South- 
em  agitation  from  tariff  to  slavery,  Mr.  Madi- 
son wrote  to  Mr.  Clay : 

'It  is  painful  to  see  the  unceasing  efforts  to 
alarm  the  South,  by  imputations  against  the 
\orlh  of  unconstitutional  designs  on  the  'sub- 
ject of  slavery.  You  are  right,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  believing  that  no  such  intermeddling 
disposition  exists  in  the  tody  of  our  Northern 
brethren.      Their   good  faith  is  sufficiently 


guaranteed  by  the  interest  they  have  aa  mer 
chants,  as  ship-owners,  and  as  manufacturers 
in  preserving  a  union  with  the  slaveholding 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  what  madnef  in 
the  South  to  look  for  greater  safety  in  dis- 
union. It  would  be  worse  than  jumping  into 
the  fire  for  fear  of  the  frying-pan.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  alarms  is,  tiiat  pride  and  resent- 
ment excited  by  thtm  may  be  an  otemiatch 
for  the  dictates  of  prudence  ;  and  favor  the 
project  of  a  Soulhejii  convention,  insidiously 
revived,  as  promising  by  its  counsels  the  best 
security  against  grievances  of  every  kind 
from  the  North." 

Nullification,  secession,  and  disunion  were 
considered    by   Mr.  Madison  as  synonymous 
terms,  dangerous  to  the  Union  as  fire  to  povr- 
der,  and  the  danger  increasing  in  all  the  South- 
ern States,  even  Virginia.    "  Look  at  Virginia 
herself,  and  read  in  the  Gazettes,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  popidar  meetings,  the  fgure 
which  the  anarchical  principle  now  r.Mkes,  in 
contrast  with  the  scouting  reception  given  to 
it  but  a  short  time  ago.'"    Mr.  Madison  solaced 
himself  with  the  belief  that  this  heresy  would 
not  reach  a  majority  of  the  States;  but  he  had 
his  misgivings,  and  wrote  them  down  in  the 
same  paper,  entitled,  "  Memorandum  on  nullifl. 
cation,"  written  in  his  last  days  and  published 
after  his  death.    "  But  a  susceptibility  of  the 
contagion  in  the  Sojitliem  States  is  visible^ 
and  the  danger  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the 
sympathy  arising  from  known  causes,  and 
the  inculcated  impression  of  a  permanent  in- 
compatibility of  interests  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  may  put  it  in  the  power  of  pop- 
ular leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  stations, 
to  unite  the  South  on  some  critical  occasion, 
in  a  course  that  will  end  in  creating  a  theatre 
of  great  though  inferior  extent.    In  pursuing 
this  course,  the  first  and  most  obvious  step  ii 
nullification — the  next,  secession — and  the  loM, 
a  farewell  separation.    How  near  has  this 
course  been  lately  exemplified  !  and  the  danger 
of  its  recurrence,  in  the  same  or  some  other 
quarter,  may  be  increased  by  an  increase  of 
restless  aspirants,  and  by  the  increasing  im- 
practicability of  retaining  in  the    Union  a 
large  and  cemented  section  against  its  willp 
— So  wrote  Mr.  Madison  in  the  j'ear  1836,  in 
the  8Cth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  last  of  his 
life.    He  wrote  with  the  pen  of  inspiration,  aiid 
the  heart  of  a  patriot,  and  with  a  soul  which 
filled  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  imprisoned  in 
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one  half  of  it.  He  waa  a  Southern  man !  but 
his  Southern  homo  could  not  blind  his  mental 
Tision  to  the  origin,  design,  and  consequences 
of  the  slavery  agitation.  He  gives  to  that  agi- 
tation, a  Southern  origb— to  that  design,  a  dis- 
union end — to  that  end,  disastrous  consequences 
both  to  the  South  and  the  North. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  dead.  Peace  to  his  manes. 
Bnt  he  has  left  his  disciples  who  do  not  admit 
of  peace  I  who  "  rttnh  in "  where  their  master 
^'feared  to  tread."  He  recoiled  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  Missouri  compromise :  they  ex- 
punge it.  Ho  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
bloodshed  in  civil  strife:  they  demand  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  prepare  arms  for  civil  war. 
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CHAPTER   CO. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  HAVE  finished  the  View  which  I  proposed  i" 
take  of  the  Thirty  Years'  worVing  of  thi 
government  during  the  time  that  1  w      ^  \ 
of  it— a  task  undertaken  for  a  useff.  .>i  r ,.  ,o. 
and  faithfully  executed,  whether  the  oL  i     v. 
the  undertaking  has  been  attained  or  " 
preservation  of  what  good  and  wise  j 

us,  has  been  the  object ;  and  for  that  purpose  it 
has  been  a  duty  of  necessity  to  show  the  evil,  as 
well  as  the  good,  that  I  have  seen,  both  of  men 
and  measures.  The  good,  I  have  exultingly  ex- 
hibited !  happy  to  show  it,  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  posterity :  the  evil,  I  have 
stintedly  exposed,  only  for  correction,  and  for 
tne  warning  example. 

I  have  seen  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government  tried  at  many  points,  and  al- 
ways found  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion. Two  other  trials,  now  going  on,  remain 
to  be  decided  to  settle  the  question  of  that  capa- 
city. 1.  The  election  of  President !  and  whether 
that  election  is  to  be  governed  by  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  oi  to  become  the 
spoil  of  intrigue  and  corruption?  2.  The  sen- 
timent of  political  nationality !  and  whether  it 
is  to  remain  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  lead- 
ing to  harmony  and  fraternity ;  or,  divide  into 
sectionalism,  ending  in  hate,  alienation,  separa- 
tion and  civil  war  ? 

An  irresponsible  body  (chiefly  self-consti- 
tuted, and  mainly  dominated  by  professional 
ofBce-seekers  and  office-holders)  have  usurped 
the  election  of  President  (for  the  nomina- 
tion is  the  election,  so  far  as  the  party  is  con- 
cerned) ;  and  always  making  it  with  a  view  to 
their  own  profit  in  the  monopoly  of  ofSce  and 
plunder. 

A  sectional  question  now  divides  the  Union, 
arraying  one-half  against  the  other,  becoming 
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more  exasperated  duly— which  has  already 
destroyed  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  and 
which,  unless  checked,  will  also  destroy  its 
form. 

Gonfederate  republics  are  short-lived — the 
shortest  in  the  whole  family  of  goremments. 
Two  diseases  beset  them — corrupt  election  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  when  elective ;  sectional 
contention,  when  interest  or  ambition  are  at 
issue.  Our  confedenuy  is  now  laboring  under 
both  diseases :  and  the  body  of  the  people,  now 
as  always,  honest  in  sentiment  and  patriotic  in 
design,  remaui  unconscious  of  the  danger^— and 


even  become  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their 
destroyers. 

If  what  is  written  in  these  chapters  shall  con- 
tribute to  open  their  eyes  to  these  dangers,  and 
rouse  them  to  the  resumption  of  their  electoral 
privileges  and  the  suppression  of  sectional  con- 
tention, then  this  View  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain.  If  not,  the  writer  will  still 
have  one  consolation — ^the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  labored  in  his  day  and  genera' 
tion,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of 
that  Union  and  self-government  which  wise  and 
good  men  gave  us. 
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to  assumption,  ITS;  time  for  enemies  of  assumption  to 
take  the  field  and  to  act,  ITS;  disguised  assumption  in 
the  form  of  land  revenue  distribution  is  the  shape  in 
which  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  danger,  ITS ;  we  have 
had  one  assumption  in  this  country,  ITS;  intense  ex- 
citement, ITS ;  statement  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  1T4 ;  the  pie- 
ture  presented,  1T4;  these  stocks  of  the  States  are  now 
greatly  depreciated,  1T4;  what  more  unwise  or  unjust 
to  contract  debts  on  long  time  ss  some  of  the  States 
have  done,  1T6;  the  evils  of  foreign  influence,  ITS;  the 
constitution  itself  contains  a  special  canon  directed 
against  them,  ITS;  to  what  purpose  all  this  precaution 
if  we  invite  foreign  Influence  f "  ITS. 


Badoib,  Oeobob  E.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  209;  reasons 
for  resigning  his  seat  in  President  Tyler's  Cabinet,  854. 

BANOBOrr,  Qeobqe,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  6C0. 

Bank,  National,  FWtt  BUI.— Tbia  the  great  measure  of  the 
session  and  the  great  object  of  the  whig  party,  81T ;  all 
others  complete  without  it,  81T ;  kept  In  the  background 
during  the  canvass,  818;  call  upon  the  secretary  for  a 
plan,  818;  objections  of  the  President,  818;  its  title,  818; 
its  course  in  the  Senate,  818;  passed  In  both  Houses, 
818;  views  of  the  democracy,  818;  light  dawning  upon 
them,  818;  veto,  818;  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay,  818;  "cir- 
cumstances under  which  Mr.  Tyler  become  President, 
819;  his  address,  819;  interpretation  of  one  passage, 
819;  most  confldent  and  buoyant  hopes  entertained, 
819;  fears  that  the  President's  address  had  been  mis 
understood,  819;  name  of  the  proposed  bank,"  819;  Mr. 
Tyler's  early  opinions  on  a  bank,  820;  extract,  830;  re 
marks  of  Mr.  Clay  on  the  passage,  820;  the  couiae  which 
the  President  might  have  taken  and  saved  his  eonsls- 
tency,  831 ;  retaining  the  bill  ten  days,  821 ;  a  third 
course  to  resign  the  Presidency,  821 ;  the  propriety  of 
the  step  enforced  by  Mr.  CUy,  821 ;  remarks  of  Mr, 
Clay,  821 ;  his  allusion  to  the  rnmor  that  the  Fresident 
was  proposing  a  suitable  bill,  831 ;  remarks  pf  Mr.  Blvn 
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in  defence  of  the  President,  822 ;  a  bank  not  an  lune  In 
the  election,  823;  the  Impntatlon  of  perfidy  repelled, 
828;  General  Harrison  would  liave  disproved  the  same 
btU,828;  the  conditions  upon  which  he  would  sign  a 
bill  for  a  bank,  828;  reasons  tobcllove  he  would  have 
signed  a  bill,  828 ;  reply  of  Mr.  Clay,  823 ;  Mr.  Elves  at 
"the  balf  way  house,"  823 ;  Mr.  Tyler's  Inner  circle  of 
advisers,  824;  caustic  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay  thereon,  824; 
rumor  of  a  design  to  make  a  third  party,  824 ;  remarks  of 
Mr.  Clay  upon  it,  824 ;  the  bank  was  the  great  issue,  824 ; 
ritKMtrophe  of  Mr.  Clay,  825;  reply  of  Mr.  Elves  to  the 
imputed  cabal— the  privy  council,  828 ;  remarks  on  so- 
Jonrnlng  in  the  balf  way  house,  826 ;  rumor  of  a  dicta- 
torship installed  in  the  capitol,  820 ;  disclaimer  of  Mr. 
Clay,  826;  conversational  debate  between  Mr.  Aroher 
and  Mr.  Clay,  826, 82T;  vote,  !323. 

Eflucts  of  the  rejection,  828;  hisses  In  the  Senate  and 
outrages  at  the  President's  bouse,  828 ;  an  inquiry  into 
the  extent  of  the  disturbances  moved,  828;  proceedings 
dropped,  828;  visit  of  Senators  to  the  President,  S2S ; 
remarks  of  Mr.  Clay  on  this  visit,  828;  flirther  remarks, 
829 ;  Buchanan  in  reply  pictures  scenes  that  might  have 
happened  on  the  same  night  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue,  880;  a  motion  made  to  amend  the  Fiscal  bill, 
so  as  to  prevent  members  of  Congress  fh>m  borrowing 
money  from  the  Institution,  830 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
880;  "incorruptibility  of  members  of  Congress,  830; 
what  did  history  teach  in  relation  to  the  course  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,"  881 ;  reference  to  the  bank  report  by 
Mr.  Tyler,  881 ;  the  vote,  881 ;  its  signlflcance,  881. 

Two  histories  to  the  second  attempt  at  a  fiscal  bill, 
o81;  one  public,  the  other  secret,  831;  bill  reported 
from  a  select  committee  on  the  currency  early  in  the 
session,  882 ;  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  a  new  bill,  832 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gcant  on  the  proposed  new  bill,  882;  the  bill  before 
committee,  882 ;  sharp  practice,  882 ;  objections  to  rapid 
legislation,  888 ;  debate  on  the  bill,  883 ;  bill  passed,  883 ; 
its  title,  833 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  in  ridicule  of  the 
bill,  833;  refbrred  to  a  committee,  833;  a  one-sided 
oomrolttee,  885;  remarks  of  Mr.  King  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee,  836 ;  rule  of  Jefferson's  Manual 
quoted  in  Justification,  886;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton, 
836;  remarks  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  88T;  bill  reported  by 
the  chairman  with  remarks  upon  the  favorable  views  of 
Ihe  President,  887 ;  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Benton, 
t88 ;  objection  to  the  exchange  dealings  authorized,  889 ; 
•peratlon  of  a  bill  as  a  discount,  839 ;  this  exposed  by 
.lenator  Tappan,  889;  amendment  requiring  all  the 
atockholders  to  bo  citizens  of  the  United  States,  840 ; 
Bune  but  citizens  allowed  to  take  the  original  stock 
would  not  prevent  foreigners  owning  it,  840;  the  bill 
designed  to  resurrect  by  smuggling  tho  United  States 
Bank,  840 ;  same  amendment  moved  in  a  different  form, 
840;  debate,  840 ;  vote,  841 ;  the  bill  compared  with  the 
old  bank  charter,  841 ;  bill  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  disapproved,  841 ;  violent  speaking  excited  by 
the  veto,  841 ;  tho  speakers,  841 ;  nays  on  the  returned 
bill,  341. 

Secret  hlstcry  of  tho  returned  bank  bill,  842;  oonver- 
(atlon  between  Mr.  Otlmer  and  a  whig  member  of  the 
House,  842;  chango  In  Mr.  Tyler,  842;  effect  on  the 
whIgs,  848 ;  newspapers  in  tho  President's  interest,  84S ; 
no  information  n'.ven  to  the  cabinet  respecting  the  first 
veto  menage,  848 ;  slight  to  his  cabinet,  848;  readiness 
of  tbe  Freslditnt  for  a  si^cond  bill  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ewin?, 
848;  Mr.  Boll's  account,  848;  statement  of  Mr.  A.  11. 
Btnart,  SM ;  was  the  President  sincere  in  his  profosbioni, 
or  wer*  they  only  phrases  to  deeclvo  the  whIgs  and 


calm  the  commotion  which  raged  in  their  camp,  844 
a  cabinet  meeting  on  the  new  bill  and  proceedings,  845 
statement  of  Mr.  Ewing,  846;  the  sixteenth  fundamen- 
tal article,  846;  every  part  of  the  bill  made  to  suit  the 
President,  846;  further  exposition,  846;  statement  oi 
Mr.  Bell,  846 ;  proceedings  of  the  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet under  instructions  to  prepare  a  mi\|ority  of  each 
House  for  the  passage  of  the  second  bill,  346 ;  grounds 
of  tho  veto,  and  the  explanations  and  careful  preparation 
of  the  point  on  which  it  tamed,  847;  reason  for  Mr. 
Berrien's  motion  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
veto  and  take  up  the  bank  bill,  847 ;  statement  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Stuart,  847;  another  side  to  this  statement  that 
the  President  was  in  fiivor  of  the  second  bill,  848 ;  signs 
and  facts  which  show  against  it  ft-om  the  beginning,  848 ; 
letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  849;  letter  of  Mr.  Botts  noticed, 
849;  "Head  him  or  die,"  840;  bow  the  phrase  was  In- 
tended and  how  interpreted,  849 ;  eolution  of  the  \\evt 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  850;  he  would  bave  signed  no  bank  bill 
under  any  name  after  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the 
session,  860. 

Beceptlon  of  the  veto  message  in  the  Senate,  850  ■ 
hisses  and  applause  in  the  galleries,  850;  Mr.  Benton 
moves  that  the  Bergoant-at-Arms  take  into  custody 
those  who  hissed,  851 ;  debate  on  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
orderly proceedings,  851,  862.  See  Tyler''a  Adminis- 
tration. 
Bank  ofVu  United  iStofM.— Changes  to  a  State  institution, 
28 ;  history  since  the  expiration  of  her  charter,  23 ;  tbe 
bill  reported  In  tho  Assembly  of  Pennsylvanlo,  24;  tLo 
tall  to  a  bill  to  repeal  a  tax  and  make  roads  and  canals, 
24;  its  reception  in  the  House,  24;  an  explanation  de- 
manded, 24;  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  24; 
tho  first  step  in  the  movement,  24;  how  managed,  24; 
the  bonus,  24;  passage  of  the  bill  through  tho  legisla- 
ture, 26;  indignation  of  the  people,  26;  Investigation  oi 
the  next  legislature,  86;  remarks,  23. 

Befuses  to  cease  its  operations  after  its  legal  existence 
bad  expired,  67 ;  its  proviso  charter  made  no  difference 
in  its  condition,  67;  its  uso  of  the  defUnct  notes  of  the 
expired  institution,  68;  statement  of  its  conduct  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  68;  remarks  of  Calhoun  on  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  bill  on  this  subject,  69;  it  rests  on  tb 
general  power  of  legislation,  69 ;  character  of  the  bill, 
69  ;  this  the  last  question  between  the  bank  and  tbe 
Federal  government,  69. 

Resumption  by  tfie  Penntyluania  XT.  S.  Bank— 
Effect  of  resumption  by  the  New  York  banks,  04;  con- 
vention called  in  Philadelphia,  94;  result  of  its  deliber- 
ations, 94;  resumption,  94;  speedy  failure  again  and 
forever  of  the  U.  8.  Bank  foretold,  W. 

Exposition  of  its  affairs,  167 ;  resignation  of  Mr,  Did- 
dle, 157;  prediction  of  Senator  Benton,  167;  suspension, 
167 ;  its  effects,  167 ;  another  statement  of  her  condition, 
168. 

Silence  in  Congress  on  this  institution,  8G5;  her  con- 
dition, 866;  report  of  the  affairs  to  tho  stockholders, 
866;  the  exhibition  of  waste  and  destruction,  865;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bank  during  the  neriod  of  the  sppllci- 
tion  for  a  recharter,  806;  its  loans,  8G6;  to  whom 
made,  866;  manner  in  which  they  wore  mode,  8(6; 
extract  from  the  report  on  this  point,  800 ;  Its  foreign 
agencies,  867 ;  business  of  these  stock  speculations,  8(1; 
extract,  867;  losses  by  tho  cotton  agency,  868;  cxtrict! 
ttmn  the  report,  868 ;  tho  way  of  tho  bank  In  guarantee- 
tngthe  individual  contracts  of  Mr.  Biddle,  869;  nniO' 
telllglblo  accounts  of  lavge  amounts,  869 ;  partios  con- 
cerned refuse  to  give  an  explanation,  869;  entertain 
mcntti  to  members  of  Con^rross  at  immense  expeot* 
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869;  losses  of  stockholders,  869;  statement' of  the  Los- 
don  Bankers'  Clronlar,  8T0;  the  credit  of  the  bank  and 
the  prices  of  Ita  stock  kept  np  by  delusive  statements  of 
profits,  870;  operations  to  make  the  second  suspension 
begin  In  New  York,  810;  extent  of  the  min,  871;  the 
\  ase  of  London  bankers  and  their  punishment,  871;  re- 
marks  of  the  Judge  on  passing  sentence,  872.    See  In- 

BanJirapt  Act  againtt  the  J!anit«.— Becommended  by  the 
President,  48;  reasons,  48;  firamers  of  the  constitntlon 
bard-money  men,  48;  operation  of  the  constitution  had 
nullified  this  intention,  44;  a  question  whether  tho 
ihnlt  was  In  the  instmment  or  in  the  administrators,  44; 
remedy  ukvt  proposed,  44;  all  that  was  wanted  was  a 
Congress  to  back  the  President,  44 ;  the  array  against 
it,  44;  opposition  of  Mr.  Webster,  44;  right  of  Congress 
questioned,   44;   doubtless  sanctioned  by  the  whole 
cabinet,  4fi ;  speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  48 ;  "  a  bankrupt  law 
authorised  by  the  constitution,"  4S ;  signification  of  the 
word  bankruptcy,  45;  what  is  this  grant  of  power,  and 
does  the  country  require  Its  exercise,  45;  Congress  is 
not  confined  to  English  statutory  decisions  for  "lie  con- 
stmotlon  of  phrases  used  in  the  constitution,  45;  the 
term  is  not  of  English  bat  Boman  origin,  46;  ii  is  said, 
we  must  confine  our  legislation  to  the  usual  objects,  the 
the  nsual  subjects,  and  tho  usual  purposes  of  bankrupt 
laws  In  England,  46;  on  what  act  of  English  legislation 
can  an  example  be  fixed?  46;  the  acts  passed  on  this 
■abject,  47 ;  affirmative  definitions  of  tho  classes  liable 
to  bankmptcy  in  England,  47 ;  the  negative,  47 ;  cut  off 
from  improvement  since  the  adoption  of  oar  constitu- 
tion, 43 ;  in  this  view  we  most  find  one  of  two  things— 
a  CB8»  in  point  or  a  general  authority,  48 ;  these  con- 
sidered, 48;  a  cose  in  point,  48;  the  general  practice  of 
tto  British  Parliament  for  five  hundred  years,  over  the 
whole  subject  of  bankmptcy,  49 ;  it  is  asked  if  bankrupt 
laws  ordinarily  extend  to  moneyed  corporations,  49; 
No;  Why?  49;  the  question  of  corporation  unreliabil- 
ity in  England,  49;  do  snch  law  ordinarily  extend  to 
corporations  at  all?  60;  history  of  our  first  bankrupt 
law,  61 ;  the  bill  of  1827,  61 ;  it  is  said,  tho  object  of 
bankrupt  laws  has  no  relation  to  currency,  61;  what 
says  history?  61;  efiiect  of  the  application  of  bankrupt 
laws  in  England  twofold,  61 ;  recommendation  of  the 
President,  61 ;  the  British  bankrupt  code  as  it  relates  to 
bank  notes,  62;  all  our  acts  and  bills  have  applied  to 
bankers,  68;  and  why  not  to  banks?  63;  why  this  dis- 
tinction ?  68 ;  banks  of  circulation  are  tho  fittest  sub- 
jects of  a  bankrupt  law,  68;  the  opinion  that  there  can 
be  no  resumption  of  speLle  payments  until  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  Is  rechartered,  64 ;  as  bankrupts,  the 
rodersl  authority  extends  to  all  tho  banks,  64;  other 
groat  purposes  to  be  attained  by  the  application  of  a 
bankrupt  law  to  banks,  64;  every  form  of  government 
hos  something  in  It  to  excite  the  pride  and  to  rouse 
the  devotion  of  Its  citizens,  66;  wo  are  called  upon  to 
have  mercy  on  the  banks,  the  prayer  should  be  to  them 
to  have  mercy  on  the  citizons,  65;  JcfTorson's  legacy  Is 
never  to  suffer  the  govommont  to  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  unanthorized  or  self-created  Institutions,  65 ;  it 
is  said  that  bankruptcy  is  a  severe  remedy  to  apply  to 
banks,  66 ;  three  things  for  which  the  banks  have  no 
excuse,  and  which  should  forever  weigh  against  their 
claims  to  favor,  66. 

Congress  convened  at  the  urgent  instance  of  Mr. 
Clay,  220 ;  a  bankrupt  act  not  in  the  programme  of  Mr. 
Clay  or  tho  message  of  Frosidont  Tyler,  220 ;  parties 
nearly  balanced  in  the  Senate,  229 ;  one  member  obtains 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Mil  on  bankruptcv,  229;  manner  of 


its  passage,  229 :  the  bank  biU  and  the  land  blU  made  to 
pass  it  through  both  Houses,  280;  its  passage  through 
the  House,  280;  amendment,  280;  proceedings  in  the 
Senate  to  get  np  the  amendment,  280, 281 ;  remark  of 
White,  of  Indiana,  281 ;  remark  of  Senator  Benton,  231  ■, 
remark  of  Senator  Linn,  281 ;  bankrupt  bill  reported  as 
passed  tho  House,  232;  remarks  of  Mr.  King,  282 ;  dls- 
tribntion  bill  laid  on  the  table  and  the  bankrupt  bill 
taken  up,  282;  remarks  of  Mr.  Walker,  282;  the  bank 
distribution  and  bankrupt  bills  travel  together,  282; 
remarks  on  tho  amendment  to  the  bankrupt  biU,  2-S3; 
passed,  288;  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  bankrupt 
bill,  283, 284. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Benton  on  the  bankrupt  bill,  284 ;"  this 
Is  not  a  bankrupt  system  but  an  insolvent  hiw,  perverted 
to  a  discharge  bom  debts,  instead  of  a  discharge  firom 
imprisonment,"  284;  It  Is  framed  ttom  the  English 
insolvent  debtor  act,  284;  tho  English  acts,  284;  how 
came  such  a  bill  to  be  introduced  here  ?  285 ;  it  is  an  in- 
solvent bill,  236 ;  defended  by  insisting  that  Insolvency 
and  bankruptcy  are  the  same  thing,  a  mere  Inability  to 
pay  debts,  285;  extracts  ftom  Webster's  remarks,  285; 
no  foundation  for  confounding  bankruptcy  and  Insol- 
vency, 235;  Blackstone's  definition  of  a  bankrupt,  285; 
ability  and  fraud  the  basis  of  the  system,  285;  ceiaio 
Zionoram,  286;  laws  of  Scotland,  2S6;  ctttto  examined, 
286;  bankruptcy  defined  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  237; 
the  Code  Napoleon,  238 ;  the  civil  law,  288;  comparison 
of  sections  of  the  bill  with  the  English  law,  239 ;  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  bankruptcy  under  the  bill,  240. 

An  attempt  to  Repeal.— Viepeei  commenced  at  the 
outset  of  the  session,  895;  passed  the  House  and  lost  in 
the  Benate,  895;  repealed  at  the  next  session,  896;  the 
fate  of  the  confederate  bills,  896. 

Repeal.— K  repeal  of  a  great  act  of  legislation  by  the 
same  Congress  that  passed  it,  463 ;  a  homage  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  463;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  on  offering  a 
petition  flromtho  State  of  Vermont  for  the  repeal  of  the 
act,  468;  "the  act  unconstitutional  In  abolishing  debts 
with  the  consent  of  a  given  majority  of  the  creditors, 
468 ;  principles  of  the  act  of  180O,  464;  forms  which  tie 
wisdom  of  the  law  provided  for  executing  itsolt  464 ;  an 
Invasion  of  th6  rights  of  the  Stotes  over  the  ordinary 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  within  their  own  limits," 
465 ;  the  passage  of  the  act  bos  been  a  reproach  to  Con- 
gress, its  repeal  should  do  them  honor,  and  still  more 
the  people  under  whose  will  it  was  done,  465 ;  a  bank- 
rupt act  hos  never  been  fiivored  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, 465;  the  system  has  been  nearly  intolerable  in  Eng- 
bind,  466;  further  remarks,  466. 

An  act  to  repeal  promptly  passed  both  houses,  608;  a 

splendid  victory  for  the  minority,  who  had  resisted  tie 

passage  of  the  original  bill,  608;  all  vhe  authorities  had 

sustained  the  act,  608;  sense  of  the  people  revolted 

against  It,  608;  former  act  repealed  in  two  years,  50S; 

its  repeal  a  hitter  mortification  to  tho  administration, 

608;  Gushing  in  defence  of  the  act,  604;  extract,  604; 

an  unparliamentary  reference  to  Mr.  Clay,  604;  reply 

by  Mr.  Davis,  604;  Cushing  upon  the  Impotent  attacks 

on  tho  administration,  604;  extracts,  605;  the  seductive 

arguments  of  persuasion  and  enticement  used  to  gain 

adherents  to  tho  new  admlnUtratlon,  605 ;  appeals  to  the 

'  democratic  party,  605;  reply  of  Mr.  Thompson,  605; 

dishing  states  that  there  are  persons  connected  wl.'h 

the  administration  who  will  yet  be  heard  of  for  the 

Presidency,  605 ;  Indignant  reply  of  Mr.  Thompson,  605 ; 

reproaches  cast  upon  Cushing,  506;  Da>-is  upon  the 

charges  of  Cushing,  506;  his  versaUllty  in  defending 

vetoes,  607. 
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Banitt,  SuuptnHonqfPuyment  &y.— Deranged  flnancei  and 
broken  up  treasury  awaited  the  nascent  administration, 
9 ;  two  parties  at  work  to  accomplish  it,  9 ;  condition  of 
the  banks,  9;  remarks  of  Senator  Benton  on  the  pros- 
pect, 9 ;  do.  on  rescinding  the  specie  circular,  10 ;  des- 
perate condition  uf  tho  deposit  banks,  10;  proper 
amount  of  specie  to  be  r^etained  by  the  banks,  10 ;  amount 
retained  by  the  Bank  ot  England,  10;  amount  retained 
by  the  deposit  banks,  10 ;  conference  between  Senator 
Benton  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  10;  remark  of  the  latter, 
10 ;  Senator  Benton  mitTod,  10 ;  silence,  10 ;  course  which 
might  have  been  taken,  11 ;  benefits,  11. 

Preparattong  for  1h«  JHstrtM  and  SutpenMon.— 
Characteristic  letter  of  Mr.Blddle,  11;  •)lcture  of  ruin 
presented,  alarm  given  out,  and  the  Fedi  1  government 
the  cause,  11 ;  extracts,  11 ;  course  followed  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  12 ;  reception  of  Mr.  Webster  In  Now  York, 
12;  the  public  meeting,  13;  cause  of  this  demonstration, 
12;  his  speech  a  manifesto  against  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration, a  protest  against  its  continuation  in  the  person 
of  his  successor,  and  an  Invocation  to  a  general  combi- 
nation against  it,  18 ;  the  ominous  sentence  of  the  speech, 
18 ;  extract  relating  to  tho  general  distress,  IS;  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech,  18;  its  vehement  appeal,  14;  the 
specie  circular,  14;  the  original  draft,  14;  the  rescinding 
bill,  16;  President  Jackson's  action,  15;  an  experiment 
on  the  nerves  of  the  President  resolved  on,  16. 

Consequences  of  Webster's  speech,  16-  an  immense 
meeting,  16;  its  resolves,  16 ;  the  word  ''experiment," 
16;  a  committee  of  fifty  to  wait  on  the  President,  IT ; 
to  call  another  meeting  on  their  return,  IT;  cooperation 
of  other  cities  invited,  IT;  state  of  feeling  as  character- 
ized by  the  press,  IT;  visit  of  the  committee  to  the  Pre- 
sident, 18;  extract  from  their  addresses  IS;  a  written 
answer  of  complete  refusal,  18;  their  return,  18;  visit 
of  Mr.  Blddle  to  the  President,  19 ;  a  second  meeting  In 
New  York,  19;  report,  19;  resolutions  adopted,  19;  list 
of  grievances,  19 ;  remarks,  20. 

Actual  ;SiMi>6n«ion.— Suspension  not  recommended 
at  any  public  meeting,  20 ;  the  suspension,  20 ;  procecd- 
ugs,  20;  act  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  deposit 
banks,  21 ;  course  of  the  United  States  Bunk,  21 ;  letter 
of  Mr.  Blddle,  21;  extracts,  21;  Webster's  tour  at  the 
West  and  his  speeches,  22 ;  first  speech  at  W  heeling, 
22;  extract,  22;  the  time  when  the  suspension  was  to 
take  place,  22 ;  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  be  the 
remedy,  28 ;  the  contrivance  of  politicians  now  exposed, 

2a 

EffecU  cf  ik»  5u#/)e««tot.— Disturbance  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  26 ;  depreciation  of  bank  notes,  26; 
disappearance  of  small  specie,  26 ;  "  better  currency," 
26;  "the  whole  hog,"  26;  inflammatory  publications  of 
the  press,  26;  extracts,  26;  government  payments,  27; 
the  medium,  2T ;  condition  of  the  administration,  2T ; 
payment  of  tho  Tennessee  volunteers,  2T;  its  effect,  2T; 
visit  of  the  agent  to  Washington,  2T ;  extra  session  of 
Congress  necessary,  23. 

Attempttd  iSesump^/ore.— Declaration  of  thn  Bank  of 
the  United  Slates  of  its  ability  to  continue  paying  specie, 
48;  resumption  commenced  in  New  York,  4;);  resolu- 
tion, 43;  committee  of  correspondence,  13;  opposition 
uf  the  Philadelphia  interest,  43;  tho  explanation,  48. 

Resumption  of  Speo{»  Payment*  by  tht  New  York 
jil'nka.—The  proposed  convention,  83;  frustrated  by 
tho  United  States  Bank,  88 ;  Philadelphia  banks  refuse 
to  co-operate,  88;  letter  firom  Mr.  Blddle  to  John  Q. 
Adams,  88;  a  characteristic  sentence,  88;  his  threat 
against  tho  Now  York  banks,  88;  a  general  bank  con- 
vention, 88;  vote  on  resumption,  88;  reasons  for  the 


vote,  84;  resumption  by  the  New  York  banlu,84;  tei 
sumption  general,  84;  the  United  States  Bank,  84;  hei 
stock,  84;  her  power,  84;  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  ox 
pressing  her  wishes,  84 ;  her  friends  come  to  the  reseat 
for  the  last  time,  85;  Mr.  Benton's  reniarks,  85. 

"  Two  periods  working  the  termination  of  a  national 
bank  charter,  each  fall  of  lessons,  86 ;  the  two  compared, 
85;  the  quantity  of  the  currency,  86;  its  solidity,  86; 
It  is  said,  there  is  no  specie,  86 ;  the  cause  of  the  non- 
resumption  is  plain  and  undeniable,  8T;  what  say  the 
New  York  City  banks?  ST;  extract  from  their  report, 
8T;  the  reasons,  ST;  It  is  said  there  can  be  no  resump- 
tion until  Congress  act  on  the  currency,  83 ;  conduct  ol 
the  leading  banks,  88;  the  honest  commercial  btlnkg 
have  resumed  or  mean  to  resume,  89 ;  politicians  pro- 
pose to  compel  tho  government  to  receive  paper  monoy 
for  its  dues,  89;  tho  pretext  is  to  aid  th<>  banks  In 
resuming,  89;  an  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  the  banks, 
89;  power  of  the  United  States  Bank  over  others,  dO; 
the  contrast  bettleen  former  and  the  present  bank  stop- 
pages, 90 ;  Justice  to  the  men  of  thb  day,"  91, 

Mr.  Clay''»  Retolvtion  infator  of  Sesuming  Sattki. 
— Proposed  to  make  the  notes  of  resuming  banks  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, 91 ;  render  assistance  to  the  banks,  92. 

No  power  can  prevent  the  solvent  banks  from  resum- 
ing, 92;  every  solvent  one  is  the  country  will  resume 
In  a  few  months,  92 ;  Congress  cannot  prevent  them  II 
it  tried,  92;  the  most  revolting  proposition  over  made 
iniCongress,  98 ;  proposition  lost,  93. 

Ditorct  of  Sank  and  State.— The  bill  is  to  declare 
the  divorce  and  the  amendment  is  to  exclude  their  notes 
from  revenue  payments,  66;  this  change  to  bo  made 
gradually,  66 ;  It  will  restore  the  currency  of  the  con- 
stitution and  re-establish  the  great  acts  of  1T89  and  ISOO, 
66 ;  great  evils— pecuniary,  political,  and  moral— iisvo 
flowed  from  this  departure  from  our  constitution,  57; 
loss  to  the  government  from  the  bonks,  6T;  losses  from 
the  local  banks,  6T;  comparison  with  steamboats,  57; 
the  case  with  the  banks,  63;  the  epoch  of  resumption 
is  to  be  a  perilous  crisis  to  many,  63;  they  fell  in  time 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  68;  banks  of  circnlation  are 
banks  of  hazard  and  of  failure,  68;  the  power  of  a  few 
.  banks  over  the  whole  presents  a  new  feature  in  our  sys- 
tem, 63;  they  have  all  becomo  links  of  one  chain,  59; 
the  government  and  its  creditors  must  continue  to  sus- 
tain losses  if  they  continue  to  use  such  depositories  snil 
to  receive  such  paper,  69 ;  in  on  instant  every  disburs- 
ing officer  in  tho  Union  was  stripped  of  tho  money  ho 
was  going  to  pay  out,  69 ;  it  was  tantamount  to  a  dls- 
bandment  of  the  entire  government,  W ;  it  is  a  danger 
wo  have  Just  escaped,  60 ;  the  same  danger  may  be  seen 
again  If  Wo  nso  thum,  60;  what  excuse  have  wo  for 
abandoning  the  precise  advantage  for  which  the  consti- 
tution was  formed  f  60 ;  the  moral  view  of  this  question 
not  examined,  60;  the  government  required  to  retrace 
its  steps  and  to  return  to  first  principles,  61 ;  what  is  the 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  this  course,  61 ;  the  message 
recommends  four  things,  61 ;  the  right  and  obligation 
of  the  government  to  keep  its  own  moneys  in  Its  own 
hands  results  from  the  law  of  self-preseivatlon,  61; 
England  trusts  none  of  her  banks  with  the  collection, 
keeping,  and  disbursement  of  her  public  money,  62; 
what  were  the  "continental  treasurers"  of  the  confed- 
eration, 62;  bill  reported  by  tho  Finance  Committee, 
69;  taunted  with  these  treasury  notes,  02;  the  ooio  ol 
France  on  the  occasion  of  the  First  Consul,  03 ;  French 
currency  is  tho  best  in  the  world,  63 ;  Congress  has  a 
Boored  duty  to  perform  In  Teformtng  the  finances  and  tbe 
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mrrency,  64;  this  Is  a  measure  of  reform  worthy  to  be 
galled  a  reformation,  66. 

Destined  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  this  session,  164 ; 
opposition  to  it,  164;  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay,  164;  blU 
passsed  the  Senate,  106;  passed  the  Iloase  under  the 
previous  question,  166 ;  the  title  of  tho  bill,  166 ;  form 
In  which  opposition  appeared,  106 ;  proceedings  In  the 
House,  100 ;  title  passed  by  the  operation  of  the  previous 
question,  lOT. 

Banks,  Sped*  laais  fi/r.—A  point  of  great  moment, 
128;  well  understood  in  England,  128;  vice  of  the  bank- 
ing system  of  this  country,  128 ;  the  motion  intended  to 
require  the  bank  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  specie, 
129 ;  testimony  of  Horsley  Palmer,  133 ;  requirement 
on  the  Bank  of  England,  129 ;  tbe  proportion  in  England 
is  one-third,  129 ;  first  object  when  a  bank  stops  pay- 
ment, 129;  the  Issuing  of  currency  is  the  prerogative  of 
sovereignty,  180;  proportion  required  of  tho  deposit 
banks,  180;  efi'ect  of  the  Treasury  order  of  1S80  upon 
them,  ISa 

Bonis  Nottf,  Tax  on.— Motion  for  leave  to  brlnf  in  a 
bll'  to  tax  the  circulation  of  banks,  bankers,  and,  all  cor- 
porations Issuing  paper  money,  179 ;  nothing  more  just 
than  that  this  interest  should  contribute  to  tho  support 
of  government,  1T9 ;  In  other  countries  It  was  subject  to 
taxation,  179;  has  formerly  been  taxed  In  onr  country, 
179;  manner  of  levying  the  bank  tax  in  Great  Britain, 
ISO;  taxation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  180;  equity  of  the 
tax,  its  simplicity,  and  large  product,  180 ;  unknown  how 
the  banking  Interest  would  relish  the  proposition,  181 ; 
petition  of  Stephen  Glrard,  181 ;  objects  of  the  bill,  181. 
Banks,  DiiMct,  Re-oluirter  (j/t— Amendment  pro- 
posed to  tho  bill  prohibiting  the  Issue  of  bills  less  than 
five  dollars,  •Sec.,  278 ;  "  tho  design  is  to  suppress  two 
evils  of  banking— that  of  small  notes  and  that  of  banks 
combining  to  sustain  each  other  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
273 ;  shall  notes  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the  country  ? 
274 ;  one  a  curse  to  tho  public,  274 ;  why  are  banks  so 
fond  of  issuing  these  small  notes?  274;  counterfeiting  is 
of  small  notes,  874 ;  an  Insurance  Company  of  St  Louis, 
276 ;  a  proper  opportunity  to  bring  before  the  people 
the  question  whether  thoy  should  have  on  exclusive 
paper  currency  or  not,  275;  some  merchants  think  there 
Is  no  living  without  banks,  876i    Stt  Indete,  vol.  I.  - 
Basboub,  FniLip  P.,  ileceaso  of,  202;  his  mess,  802;  his 
character,  203;  intellect,  203;   death,  203  ;  instance  of 
self-denial  and  fidelity  to  party,  203 ;  position  in  Yir- 
gmio,  203.    Set  Indem,  vol.  I. 
Babsow,  Senatob,  decease  of;  706;  early  life,  706;  his  char- 
actor,  708 ;  his  Intellect,  708 ;  youth,  706. 
Bates,  Isajso  C,  on  exempting  salt  flrom  duty,  816. 
Batabd,  B.  U.,  on  tho  slavery  resolutions,  139. 
BntL,  Jouif,  candidate  for  Speaker,  100 ;  Secretary  at  War, 
209 ;  on  the  readiness  of  President  Tyler  to  sign  a  second 
bank  bill,  &t3,  840 ;  his  reasons  for  resigning  his  seat  in 
President  Tyler's  cabinet,  806. 
Bnrroir,  TnoiiAs  II.,  on  tho  bankrupt  act  for  banks,  46 ;  on 
the  divorce  of  bank  and  State,  66 ;  on  the  Florida  war, 
72;  on  bank  resumption,  86;  on  the  graduation  bill,  120; 
on  the  armed  occupation  of  Florida,  107 ;  on  tho  assump- 
tion of  State  debts,  172 ;  on  tho  salt  tax,  176 ;  on  the  tax 
on  bank  notes,  179;  on  the  drawback  on  refined  sugar, 
190  ;  on  fishing  bounties  and  allowances,  194;  on  the 
bankrupt  bill,  284;  on  tho  nature  and  efi'ect  of  the  pre- 
vious question,  S68 ;  on  the  bill  for  tho  relief  of  Mrs. 
Harrison,  202 ;  on  tho  Issue  of  small  bills,  273;  on  the 
action  of  the  administration  in  tho  McLood  affair,  291 ; 
in  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  compromise,  812;  on  tho  com- 
mittee on  the  bank  bill,  886;  offers  amendment  to  the 


second  bank  bill,  888;  movM  to  arrest  the  persons  wb« 
hissed  in  the  Senate  gallery,  861 ;  against  the  Fiscal  plan 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  876,  876;  on  paper  money  payments, 
406;  on  the  merlU  of  the  British  treaty,  426;  on  tho 
North-eastern  boundary,  488;  on  the  North-western 
boundary,  441;  on  the  expenses  of  the  Navy,  486;  on 
the  Oregon  bill,  474;  eulogy  on  Linn,  485;  on  the 
Chinese  mission,  612;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  619 ; 
on  the  authorship  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  689 ;  on  the 
Oregon  quesUon,  66T ;  his  plan  for  conducting  the  Mexi- 
can war,  678;  designed  for  the  appointment  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General,  678;  on  the  expedition  of  Col.  Doniphan, 
684;  advice  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Mexico,  687;  advises  with  tho 
President  relative  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  698; 
his  reply  to  Calhoun's  question  respecting  his  support 
oftholatter's  resolutions,  697;  on  the  cause  that  may 
dissolve  the  Union,  716 ;  on  Clay's  compromise  plan,  749 ; 
on  the  protest  of  Southern  Senators,  771.  See  Index,  vol  L 
Bibb,  Gsoboe  M.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  669.    Set  7n- 

dex,  vol  I. 
Biddle,  NionoLAB,  his  letters,  11, 24;  visits  the  President, 

19 ;  his  letter  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  88 ;  decease  oi;  667 ; 
Black,  Mr.,  on  the  appropriation  for  the  Military  Academy, 

468. 
Blaib,  Fbahcis  p.,  statement  of  thedecUration  of  Mr.  Polk 
rektlve  to  the  mode  of  Texas  annexation,  687.    See  In- 
dex, vol.  L 
Boris,  JonN  M.,  on  tho  protest  of  President  Tyler,  419. 
Bbxdov,  Mr.,  on  the  nomination  of  Yon  Buren,  693. 
Bbewsteb,  Mr.,  on  the  nomination  of  Tan  Buren,  592. 
Brig  SomerB,  Mutiny  on  board.    See  Somtre. 
BrUMi,  Treaty.— T\m  Maine  boundary  still  unsettled,  420; 
particulars  of  the  case,  420;  subject  referred  to  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  420;  his  award  rejected,  420; 
Ashburton  appointed  on  a  special  mission,  420;  profess- 
ing to  come  to  settle  ail  questions — only  such  were  set- 
tled as  suited  Great  Britain,  421;  points  embraced  In  the 
treaty,  421 ;  points  omitted,  421;  return  of  Ashburton, 
421 ;  thanks  of  Parliament  to  him,  421 ;  discussion  in 
Parliament,  422 ;  the  map  having  the  original  line  of 
tho  North-eastern  boundary  hidden  tKm  Lord  Ashbor- 
ton's,  422;  remark  of  Brougham,  422 ;  his  speech  when 
charged  with  a  want  of  frankness  to  this  countiy,  422; 
extract,  422 ;  sport  in  the  British  Parliament,  422;  map 
shown  to  Mr.  Everett,  428 ;  statement  of  the  result  oi 
the  treaty  on  this  point  by  an  English  speaker,  423 ; 
manner  of  conducting  the  negotiations,  428 ;  no  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  428;  remarks  of 
Mr.  Benton,  423;  the  action  of  certain  Senators  fore- 
stalled, 424;  the  treaty  or  war  was  the  constant  alter- 
native presented,  424;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  424;  ex- 
tract,^; his  remarks  on  the  unsettled  points  of  diffi- 
culty, 426. 

Mr.  Benton's  remarks  on  tho  merits  of  the  treaty, 
426;  "four  subjects  omitted— the  Columbia  Blver  and 
valley.  Impressment, the  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  and  the 
liberation  of  American  slaves,  426. 

"  The  Oregon  territory,  426 ;  remark  on  the  President's 
message  relative  to  its  omission  from  the  negotiation, 
420;  the  American  title  to  the  Columbia  Blver  and  Its 
valley  sUted,  426, 427;  the  treaty  of  1818, 427;  Its  great 
fault,  428;  another  fault  was  in  admitting  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  any  portion  of  those  terri- 
tories, 428 ;  onr  title  under  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty, 
428;  Sir  Alexander  MbEenzle,  429;  the  British  title  to 
the  Columbia,  429;  it  is  asked,  what  do  wo  want  of  this 
country  so  ibr  off  from  us  ?  480 ;  the  value  and  extent  ol 
the  country,  480. 
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"  Impreaament  la  another  of  tho  omitted  enbjecta,  480 ; 
oorrespondence  upon  It,  481 ;  manner  In  wbloh  It  yraa 
treated,  481 ;  how  different  this  holiday  scene  from  the 
firm  and  virile  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  482 ;  If  this  treaty 
la  ratified,  we  must  begin  where  wo  were  In  1806, 482. 

"The  caso  of  the  liberate^  sUves  of  the  Creole  is  anoth- 
er of  the  omitted  subjects,  -^RZ  j  only  one  of  a  number  of 
cases  recently  occurred,  482 ;  peculiarity  of  these  cases, 
483;  each  of  these  vessels  should  have  been  received 
with  the  hospitality  duo  to  misfortune,  and  allowed  to 
depart  with  lUl  convenient  dispatch  and  with  all  her  con- 
tents, of  perso'na  and  property,  488;  remarks  of  the 
President's  message,  483;  the  grounds  taken  by  the 
Qovernment  and  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
British  Minister,  examined,  488 ;  Lord  Ashburton  pro- 
poses London  as  the  best  place  to  consider  this  bubject, 
484. 

"The  baruing  of  tho  Caroline,  another  of  the  omitted 
Bul4ects,484;  this  case  is  now  near  four  years  old,  486 ; 
the  note  of  Lord  Ashburton  sent  to  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 485;  it  is  said  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  gulli- 
bility in  the  public  mind  which  must  be  provided  for, 
486;  the  letter  of  our  Secretary,  486;  the  whole  nego- 
tiation has  been  one  of  shamo  and  injury,  but  this  catas- 
trophe of  the  Caroline  puts  tho  finishing  hand  to  our  dis- 
grace, 43T;  the  timing  of  this  negotiation  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  when  the  Government  was 
in  more  pliable  hands,  48T;  further  remarks,  487/' 

The  KorUi-easttm  Boundary  Article. — Bemarks  of 
Mr.  Benton.  The  establishment  of  the  low  land  boun- 
dary in  place  of  the  mountain  boundary,  and  parallel 
to  it,  43S ;  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  our 
boundary  and  retiring  it  further  A-om  Quebec,  438 ; 
character  of  this  lino,  488 ;  remarks,  438 ;  a  palliation 
attempted,  439 ;  letters  on  the  subject,  489 ;  plea  of  Ash- 
burton, 440;  to  mitigate  the  enormity  of  this  barefaced 
sacrifice,  a  description  of  tho  soil  given,  440;  report  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  440; 
the  award  of  the  King  of  tho  Ketborlands  infinitely 
better  ft>r  us,  441. 

^orth-wesUm  Boundary.—'^Tbe  line  ftom  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi,  was  disputable,  441 ; 
that  fWim  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  de- 
scribed, 442;  proposition  of  a  British  traveller  to  turn 
the  lino  down  firom  Islo-Boyalo  near  two  hundred  miles 
to  St  Louis  Biver,  442;  reasons,  442;  words  of  Ash- 
burton, 443;  what  he  claimed,  ho  got,  443 ;  the  value  of 
the  concession,  448;  the  Secretary  put  himself  to  tho 
trouble  to  hunt  testimony  to  Justify  his  surrender  of 
the  northern  route  to  tho  British,  443;  his  letter,  443; 
answer  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  444 ;  do.  nf  Mr.  Delafield,  444 ; 
the  answers  refused  to  follow  the  load  of  the  questions, 
Mkad,'<444 

BxtradiUon  ArticU.—"  It  stipulates  for  tho  mutual 
surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  414 ;  no  light  on  the 
otigln,  progress,  and  formation  of  this  article,  446;  this  is 
a  subject  long  slnco  considered  In  our  country,  446; 
Jefferson's  views,  440;  these  surrenders  could  only  be 
nnder  three  limitations,  446;  his  proposition,  446 ;  com- 
pared with  the  article  of  tho  treaty,  445;  it  Is  said  to  be 
copied  from  tho  article  in  Jay's  treaty,  446;  the  two 
artidos,  446;  difference  between  them,  446;  another 
essential  difference,  which  nnlUflcs  the  article  In  Its  ma- 
terial bearing,  447;  words  of  tho  message  relative  to 
this  article,  448;  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  and 
fUIacious  than  its  recommendation,  448  ;  what  offences 
are  embraced,  and  what  excluded,"  448. 

4/Vican  Squadron  for  tht  Supprtttton  of  the  Slate 
3V(Kf«.— Nothing  In  rehttlon  to  the  subject  In  tho  shape 


of  negotiation  Is  communicated  to  ns,  449;  the  immedl 
ate  and  practical  effects  which  lie  within  our  view,  am) 
display  tiie  enormous  Inexpediency  of  the  measure,  449; 
the  expense  In  money,  449 ;  in  what  circumstances  do  we 
nndortake  all  this  fine  work?  460;  Great  Britain  is  not 
the  country  to  read  us  a  lesson  upon  the  atrocity  of  the 
slave  trade,  or  to  stimulate  our  exertions  to  suppress  it, 
460 ;  these  articles  of  the  treaty  bind  us  in  this  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  461 ;  the  papers  communicated  do 
not  show  at  whose  Instance  these  articles  were  inserted, 
461. 

BBOuanAM,  Lobd,  speech  relative  to  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
422. 

Bbown,  Ouablxs,  on  the  coast  survey,  48S. 

Buchanan,  Jamis,  his  proposition  relative  to  the  deposit 
frind,  87;  on  the  slavery  resolatlons,  188;  on  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bank  bill,  887 ;  on  the  disorder  In  the 
Senate  gallery,  851 ;  on  the  Mlssonri  Compromise  line, 
688 ;  Secretary  of  State,  660.     See  Indeit  vol.  I. 

BuTLiB,  Benjahin  F.,  Attorney-General,  9;  roatgns,  9 ;  on 
the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule  in  the  democratic 
convention,  591.    See  Index,  vol.  I. 

BuTLEB,  WiLUAM  O.,  On  the  action  of  the  administration  la 
the  McLeod  affair,  291 ;  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presl- 
denoy,  722. 


CALnouir,  John  C,  debate  with  Clay,  97 ;  Justifies  his  reso- 
lutions, 189 ;  resolution  relative  to  the  liberation  of  slaves 
in  British  colonial  ports,  182;  in  opposition  to  the  war 
rule,  250;  against  the  previous  question,  '.^55;  on  tho 
passage  of  the  bill  declaring  war  in  1812,  250;  passage 
with  Chy,  257;  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, 260;  on  the  naval  pension  act,  267;  on  the  repeal 
of  the  compromise,  Hll,  812, 818 ;  on  exempting  salt  from 
duty,  816;  on  expenditures,  897 ;  on  naval  expenditures, 
452 ;  OQ  the  Oregon  settlement  bill,  471 ;  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  669;  opens  negotiations  on  Oregon,  061; 
offers  resolutions  relative  to  slavery,  696 ;  in  relation  to 
the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  711,  714;  on  tho  dissolation 
of  the  Union,  716 ;  on  extending  the  constitution  to  ter- 
ritories, 780;  his  last  speech,  744,  769. 

Decease  of,  747;  enloginm  by  Senator  Sutler,  747; 
birtb,  717;  student,  747;  a  member  of  Congress,  747; 
his  fellow-members,  747;  his  political  career,  74S;  rank 
as  a  parliamentary  speaker,  748.    See  Indeit,  vol.  I. 

California,  AdmUHon  of.—Tha  test  question  in  the  great 
slavery  agitation,  769 ;  remarks  of  Calhonn  in  his  last 
speech,  769 ;  passage  of  the  bill,  769 ;  protest  of  ten  Sen- 
ators opposed  to  it,  769;  extract,  769;  the  signers,  7T0; 
question  of  reception  raised,  770;  remarks  of  Senator 
Benton,  771 ;  reception  refused,  772. 

Caroline,  a  steamboat,  her  destruction,  278. 

Oass,  Lewis,  on  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  779 ;  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  722.    See  Indeai,  vol.  L 

Catbon,  Joun,  Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  9. 

Ceatio  bonoi-um,  the  law  of,  236. 

Chinese  Mitsion. — Bill  reported  to  provldo  the  means  of 
opening  future  intercourse  between  tho  United  Statoi 
and  China,  610;  extract  from  tho  bill,  610 ;  objeetionabls 
features  of  the  bill,  610 ;  tho  act  of  1790,  610 ;  moved  to 
strike  out  tho  restrictions  to  the  use  of  the  money,  SIO; 
remarks  of  Mr.  Merrtweathcr  In  opposition  to  ths 
amendment,  511 ;  further  debate,  611 ;  McKcon  in  oppo. 
sltlnn  to  the  whole  scheme,  511 ;  amcndinont  ailopteil, 
612 ;  bin  passed,  612. 
Mr.  Cusbing  takes  no  part  in  the  discussion,  51t;  bil 
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called  up  In  the  Senate  at  midnight  on  the  last  day,  61i ; 
Mr.  Benton's  remarks  against  tlie  mission,  812 ;  "  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  treaty  with  China,  812 ;  the  outfit,  612 ;  bill 
ft'amed  after  the  act  of  1790,"  618 ;  further  debate,  618; 
amendment  carried,  that  no  agent  be  appointed  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  614;  no  nomination  made  be- 
fore the  adjournment,  814;  Hr.  Gushing  appointed  hi  the 
recess,  814;  remarks,  614;  outfit  of  the  minister,  616; 
hlg  embarkation,  818;  arrival,  818;  address  to  the  Oov- 
ernor-Qeneral  of  Canton,  616;  reply,  616;  correspond- 
ence, 616 ;  no  i^ecesslty  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  on  tho 
part  of  the  Unltod  States,  818;  remarks,  816;  Mr.  Gush- 
ing objects  to  delay  to  send  to  Fekln,  816;  extracts,  616, 
617;  threats,  Ac.,  617;  remonstrance  of  the  Governor, 
617;  a  salute  to  the  ship  demanded,  61S;  remonstrance 
of  the  Governor,  61S;  threats  of  war  to  China,  618;  re- 
ply of  the  GoTemor,  619;  rejoinder  of  Mr.  CnsMng,819; 
further  complainta  from  Mr.  Cushing,  619 ;  answer  from 
the  Emperor,  620;  arrival  of  a  commissioner  to  treat, 
620;  difficulty,  620 ;  Justification  for  not  going  to  Pekin, 
621;  remarks,  821;  effect  of  the  publication  of  the  cor- 
respondence, 822. 
Jlask,  J.  C,  in  the  Chinese  mission,  601. 
ZLki  AND  CxJMOVK— Debate  ftetoeen.— Calhoun's  co-opera 
tion  with  Clay  and  Webster,  97 ;  co-operates  with  the 
democrats,  97;  feelings  of  the  opposition,  97;  a  feJihig 
of   personal  resentment  against  Calhoun,  97;   Clay's 
talent  for  phiUppic,  9T ;  bursting  of  the  storm,  97;  Cal- 
houn's speech  In  fhvor  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  97; 
answer  of  Mr.  Clay,  97;  time  for  preparation,  98;  the 
attack  on  Calhoun,  98;  his  reply,  98;  rejoinder  of  Mr. 
Clay,  99 ;  rejoinders,  99 ;  attempted  excuse  of  Chty  for 
making  the  attack,  99;  the  Edgefield  letter,  99;  charac- 
ter of  this  contest  between  two  eminent  men,  and  of 
their  oratory,  9S;  Fox  and  Burke,  100;  remarkable  pas- 
gages  in  the  speeches  of  each,  100;  remarks,  100;  Mr. 
Clay's  speech,  101. 

"  Who  are  most  conspiouong  of  those  pressing  this  bill 
upon  Congress  and  the  American  people?  101 ;  Its  en- 
dorser tho  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  101 ;  Intimated 
that  my  course  in  opposing  the  bill  was  unpatriotic, 
101 ;  thA  arduous  contest  In  which  we  were  so  long  en- 
gaged was  about  to  terminate  In  a  glorioos  victory,  102; 
at  this  critical  moment  the  Senator  left  us,  102;  the 
speech  of  tho  Senator,  102 ;  tho  alternatives  presented, 
102 ;  if  we  denounced  the  pet  bank  system,  must  we  take 
a  system  Infinitely  worse  ?  108 ;  attack  upon  the  whole 
banking  system  of  the  United  States,  108 ;  the  doctrine 
of  1816, 108;  we  concur  in  nothing  now,"  108. 

Reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  103 ;"  he  has  not  even  attempted 
to  answer  a  large  and  not  tho  least  weighty  portion  of 
my  remarks,  104;  the  Introduction  of  personal  remarks, 
which  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  104 ;  no  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text for  this  attack,  104;  what  can  bo  his  motive?  104; 
the  weakness  of  his  cause  has  led  him  to  personalities, 
101;  the  leading  charge  is  that  I  have  left  his  side  and 
Joined  the  other,  lOS;  three  questions  Involved  In  the 
present  Issue,  106 ;  remark}  four  yeara  ago,  106;  another 
reference  to  the  record,  105 ;  the  measure  of  renewing 
tnecharte  oi  the  bank,  106;  relations  with  Mr.  Websten 
106 ;  statement  of  his  past  course  by  fhrther  reference  to 
speeches,  107;  the  charge  of  desertion  falls  prostrate  to 
the  ground,  107;  tho  first  fruits  of  union  in  the  attack 
would  have  been  a  national  bank,  103 ;  explanation  of 
views  expressed  in  the  Edgefield  letter,  108;  further  ex- 
planation of  views  entertained,  109 ;  present  political 
position,  110;  the  attack  on  my  intellectual  faculties, 
110;  qualities  wanting  in  Clay's  mind,  110;  commence- 
ment of  Oalhonn's  Dnblio  life,  111 ;  gupport  of  the  Navy, 


111 ;  the  restrictive  system  oppoted.  111 ;  the  bank  pro- 
posed  In  1814,  111;  administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, 112;  the  Vice-President's  chair,"  112. 

Eojoinder  of  Mr.  Qay,  112;  "anxious  to  avoid  aU 
personal  controversy,  112;  a  pslnftU  duty,  112;  ever 
anxious  to  think  well  of  Calhoun,  112;  the  Edgefield 
letter,  112;  extract,  118;  nnUiflcation  overthrew  tht 
protective  poUoy  I  118;  It  sancUoned  the  constitutional 
power  it  had  so  strongly  controverted,  118 ;  no  one  ever 
supposed  the  protective  policy  would  be  perpetual,  118; 
fhrther  extract  from  the  Edgefield  letter,  114;  he  has 
left  no  party  and  Joined  no  party,  114;  charges  me  with 
going  over  on  some  occasion,  114;  the  stale  calumny  of 
George  Kremer,114;  who  went  'n  1826,  116;  chargea 
me  with  always  riding  some  hobby,  118 ;  he  U  free  from 
all  reproach  of  sticking  to  hobbies,"  116. 

Eejoinder  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  116;  "the  Senator  tells  ua 
that  he  Is  among  the  most  constant  men  In  this  world, 
116;  his  speech  remarkable  both  for  its  omissions  and 
mistakes,"  116. 

E^olnder  of  Mr.  CUy,  116;  "he  S8y^  if  I  have  not 
changed  principles,  I  have  at  least  got  into  strange  com- 
pany, 117;  extract  from  his  speeches,  117 ;  the  dispute 
about  the  protection  of  cotton  manufacture,"  117.  / 

Rejoinders,  118;  condnsion,  118;  reconciliation  of 
Calhoun  with  Van  Buren,118;  sinister  mOUves  charged, 
119 ;  further  taunts  of  Mr.  Clay,  119 ;  the  change  of  Clay 
to  the  side  of  Adams,  119;  expositions  of  the  compro- 
mise Of  1888,  119;  bargain  charged  between  Clay  and 
Adams,  120;  remarks,  120;  Calhoun  for  the  sncoession, 
120;  Calhonn  and  Van  Bnren,120;  source  of  the  real 
disorders  of  the  country,  121 ;  Adams  and  Clay,  121 ;  the 
threat  of  Gen.  Jackson,  120 ;  the  compromise  measure, 
122 ;  Webster  on  the  side  of  Jackson  at  the  time  of  nnl- 
Iification,122;  "he  my  master,"  128;  further  remarks, 
128. 
Clat,  Hksbt,  on  the  slavry  resolutions,  188;  offers  a  pro- 
gramme of  measures  for  Tyler's  administration,  219; 
proposes  to  introduce  the  hour  rule  In  the  Senate,  260  ( 
on  exempting  salt  from  duty,  816;  on  the  veto  of  the 
bank  by  President  Tyler,  818;  his  feelings  on  the  veto 
of  the  bank  bill  by  President  Tyler,  856. 

Bedremetit  o/— Resigns  his  seat  In  tho  Senate,  and 
delivers  a  valedictory  address,  898;  reasons,  898;  for- 
mally announces  his  retirement,  899;  extract,  899; 
period  at  which  he  had  formed  the  design  of  retiring, 
899;  time  when  the  design  was  really  formed,  899  i 
could  have  been  elected  when  Harrison  was,  899;  that 
triumph  a  fruitless  one,  899 ;  reasons  for  not  resigning  at 
thoitime  Intended,  400;  reasons  for  appearing  at  the 
regular  session,  400 ;  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet 
wholly  hostile  to  him,  and  the  attempt  to  take  the  whig 
party  from  him,  400;  tho  fitilnre  of  his  measures,  400; 
review  of  the  past,  401 ;  extract,  401 ;  thanks  to  hii 
friends,  401 ;  notice  of  foes,  401 ;  Imputation  of  the  dic- 
tatorship, 402:  extract,  402;  secret  of  Clay's  leadership, 
402;  foi^veness  implored  for  offences,  402 ;  a  tribute  to 
Crittenden,  408;  a  motion  to  a^oum,  403;  the  criti- 
cism of  Senators  on  the  valedictory,  403. 
Candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1844, 626. 
His  plan  for  a  compromise,  742 ;  all  measures  to  be 
settled  In  one  bill,  742;  the  manner,  742;  &ilnre,742. 
Resolution  respecting  slavery  in  New  Mexico,  748; 
Davis  advocates  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise to  the  Pacific,  748;  reply  of  Mr.  Clay,  748;  vote, 
744 ;  Senator  Benton's  speech  against  It,  749 ;  a  bill  of 
thirty-nine  sections  pressed  npon  us  as  a  remedy  for  the 
national  calamities,  749;  no  political  distress,  749;  • 
parcel  of  old  bills  which  might  each  have  been  passed  by 
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iticlf  long  ago,  T60 ;  how  did  the  committee  get  pouei- 
•ton  of  those  bUUr  T60;  thel  California  bill  made  the 
tcapo-goat  of  all,  TM ;  reaeoni  for  arK<  ng  the  ooi\)unotlan  of 
the  State  and  Territorlea,  TSl ;  the  turritorlal  government 
blUa  *'o  now  the  object,  and  put  with  the  California  bill 
to  make  them  more  certain,  TS3 ;  all  the  evils  of  Incon- 
gruous cui\)unotlons  here  ezempllQed,  T58 ;  the  compen- 
lation  to  California,  754;  the  reasons  of  the  committee 
present  grave  errors  In  law,  both  constitutional  and  mu- 
nicipal, and  of  geography  and  history,  754;  features  of 
the  Texas  bill,  765 ;  division  line  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  766;  the  possession  of  New  Mexico  continuous, 
Jfcc.,  767 ;  Airther  remarks  on  the  original  territory  of 
New  Mexico,  758;  question  of  large  emancipation,  769; 
grounds  for  renisal  to  extend  slarery  Into  New  Mexico, 
760;  the  point  of  the  true  objection  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  mistaken,  760 ;  fugitive  slave  bill  and  slave  trade 
suppression  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  761 ;  no  parties 
to  the  compromise,  763 ;  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Townsend,  763;  further  remarks,  764,  765 ;  re- 
jection of  Clan's  plan,  768.    iSM  Indtte,  vol.  I. 

Clittom,  John  M.,  Secretary  of  State,  787.  Se«  JnOem,  vol  I. 

Ooatt  Sumei/.—lta  origin,  487;  growth  and  importance, 
487;  became  a  civil  department  almost,  487;  efforts  to 
restore  the  navoUupcrlntendence,  488 ;  movement  for  Its 
re-organlzatlon,  488 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  B.  Mallory  in  sup- 
port of  It,  483 ;  proposition  to  reduce  the  appropritttton 
and  to  transfer  the  work  f^om  the  Treasury  to  the  Navy 
Department,  to  be  done  by  army  and  naval  officers,  488; 
an  examination  of  the  laws  on  the  subject,  489,  4S0; 
proposition  rejected,  491 ;  another  made  and  rejected,  491* 
Belongs  to  the  Navy  Department,  726 ;  manner  of  its 
execution  In  Oreat  Britain,  727;  the  great  cost  of  the 
survey,  727 ;  the  Navy  should  do  the  whole  and  get  the 
credit,  728 ;  our  Bureau  of  Hydrography  has  only  a  di- 
vided and  snbordi  nato  part  of  the  survey,  728 ;  our  officers 
not  Incompetent,  728 ;  our  Ni^y  large  and  nearly  idle,729. 

Cobb,  IIowell  C,  chosen  Speaker,  740. 
'   CoLLAXEB,  Jacob,  Postmaster  General,  787. 

CommitUt  of  fifty  to  wait  on  the  President,  17. 

Congress,  extra  session,  28;  its  members,  28;  their  charac- 
ter, 29 ;  first  session  of  the  twenty-sixth  convenes,  168; 
its  mcmbens  168 ;  New  Jersey  contested  election,  159 ; 
first  session  of  twenty-seventh,  818;  its  member^  218; 
difficulty  of  organization,  816 ;  first  session  of  twenty- 
eighth,  668;  Its  members,  668;  organization  of  the 
House,  665;  twenty-ninth  convenes,  655 ;  list  of  mem- 
bers, 655;  election  of  Speaker,  666;  meeting  cf  the 
second  session  of  the  twenty-ninth,  677 ;  first  session  of 
the  thirtieth,  702 ;  its  members,  703,  708 ;  first  session  of 
thirty-first,  738 ;  its  members,  788,  789 ;  numerous  bal> 
lots  for  Speaker,  740. 

CoKBAD,  Chablbs  M.,  Secretary  at  War,  768. 

Coniettecl  Election  of  Xtw  Jer»ey.—Tyfo  sets  of  member*, 
159 ;  one  set  holding  the  certiflcate^  the  other  claiming 
to  have  received  a  minority  of  the  votes,  169 ;  both  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  contested  elections,  169; 
House  organize,  169;  Issue  put  on  the  rights  of  the 
voters,  169 ;  the  result,  160 ;  the  contest  in  the  House 
for  Speaker,  160;  its  result,  160;  Its  causes,  160. 

OOBWIN,  TnoMAS,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  768. 

Cbawtobd,  Okobob  W.,  Secretary  at  War,  787. 

Obawpobd,  Wiluam  H.,  decease  of,  562;  a  great  man,  who 
became  greater  as  he  was  closely  examined,  662 ;  hid 
appearance  in  1831, 663 ;  a  formidable  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  568 ;  pulled  down  in  1824, 668 ;  service  in 
the  Senate,  668 ;  talents,  6<S ;  Minister  to  France,  668 ; 
t  Beoretary  of  the  Treasory,  668 ;  a  dauntless  foe  to  nul- 
UflcaUon,  66S. 


Creole,  t/MAmericanbrig.— A.  case  of  slaves  liberated  by 
Brittah  authorities  While  on  the '  oyage  firom  one  Ameri 
can  port  to  another,  409;  brig  l^und  ttom  Richmond  to 
New  Orleans,  mutiny  and  mass  tore  by  the  slaves,  409 ; 
affidavit  of  the  master  at  Nassau,  N.  P.— proceedings  at 
Nassau,  410,  411 ;  this  was  the  fifth  of  such  outrages, 
411 ;  the  Caroline  aflUr  still  unatoned  for,  411 ;  call 
upon  the  President  for  information,  411;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Calbonn  on  moving  a  reference  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  relations,  411 ;  despatch  •-.  .'  Secretary  of 
State,  412 ;  approved  in  the  Senat- ,  ild ;  sUusion  to  the 
mitsion  of  Lord  Ashburton,  418. 

CBrrTBHDBN,  JoBN  J.,  OB  the  slavery  resolutions,  188;  At- 
torney Oeneral,  809 ;  reasons  for  resigning  his  seat  In 
President  Tyler's  Cabinet,  856;  eulogy  on  Dean,  4S7; 
Attorney  General,  768.    See  Index,,  vol.  I. 

CusiiiNS,  Calbb,  attack  on  the  President's  message,  88;  on 
the  organization  of  the  House,  215 ;  defends  the  Admin- 
istration in  the  McLood  affair,  289 ;  opposes  the  re- 
ductijn  of  certain  missions,  806;  replies  to  the  Whig 
manifesto  against  Mr.  Tyler,  <'  '^ ;  report  on  the  third 
fiscal  agent,  894 ;  in  defence  <-  .le  Bankrupt  Act,  604 ; 
his  nomination  rejected  In  t  Ue  senate,  629. 


Dallas,  Geobqb  M,,  elected  Vice-President,  625. 

DanUh  Sound  />«*».— Report  of  Mr.  Webster,  862;  "the 
right  of  Denmark  to  levy  these  dues,  863;  recognized 
by  European  governments  in  several  treaties,  862 ;  the 
tariff  of  1616  never  been  revised,  862 ;  other  charges, 
863;  American  commerce,'' 863;  negotiations  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  all  reductions  recommended,  8C3;  re- 
marks, 864;  success  of  these  recommendations,  864; 
commerce  of  different  nations  through  the  Sound,  86i 

Davis,  G.,  reply  to  Mr.  Gushing,  604, 606. 

Davis  John  W.,  chosen  Speaker,  666. 

Dban,  Ezba,  on  the  home  squadron,  677. 

Dtmocratio  Contention. — A  motley  assemblage,  691 ;  almost 
all  under  instructions  for  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  691;  Tan 
Bnren  to  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  unless  a 
movement  made,  691 ;  motion  to  adopt  the  two-thirds 
rule,  691 ;  objected  to  as  in  violation  of  a  flinda- 
mental  principle,  69?  .  remarks  of  Morton,  691 ;  Butler 
enforces  the  minority  rule,  691 ;  remarks,  691 ;  adoption 
of  the  rule,  692 ;  the  balloUngs,  602 ;  moved  that  Mr. 
Van  Bnren,  having  received  a  majority,  be  declared 
nominated,  693;  violent  debate,  692;  division  In  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  698;  Van  Burcn  withdrawn 
and  Polk  nominated,  694 ;  a  surprise  and  a  marvel  to  the 
country,  694;  nomination  and  declining  of  Bliss  Wright 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  694 ;  object  of  stating  these 
facts,  695. 

Ilefueal  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  tulmit  Me  nam*. -His 
objections,  696 ;  the  mode  of  choosing  the  delegates, 
and  the  manner  of  their  giving  their  votes,  696 ;  cxtrut, 
696 ;  the  convention  not  constituted  in  conformity  to 
the  ftindomental  articles  of  the  republican  crood,  696; 
the  working  of  the  constitution  on  an  election,  696; 
Congressional  presidential  caucuses  put  down  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  697 ;  convention  system  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  Congressional  caucus,  697 ;  the  obJec> 
tlon  to  the  convention  system  that  States  voted  which 
could  not  aid  In  the  election,  698 ;  extract,  698 ;  the  dan- 
ger of  centralizing  the  nomination  in  the  bands  of  a  fen 
States  by  the  present  mode,  698 ;  danger  of  tbrowini 
the  nomination  into  the  meshes  of  a  train-band  of 
office-holders  and  office-seekers,  698;  any  President  msj 
now  nominate  his  uucceasor,  699 ;  remarks,  699. 
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DtpotUt  teU\  tht  StaU*,  riteiUton  <;;.'— Termt  of  .the  de- 
posit, 86 ;  amounts  depoelted,  86 ;  wantb  of  theTreasory, 
8<;  the  cheat  of  the  bill,  86;  bUl  to  postpone  the  fourth 
ir«'  Ument,  86;  Ita  reception,  86 ;  remarks  of  Webster, 
'    ,  jt  othors,  86;  proposition  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  87;  re- 
marks of  Mr.  NUes,  8T ;  proposition  carried,  8T ;  princi- 
ple of  the  deposit  act  reversed,  ffT ;  a  disposition  In  the 
House  to  treat  the  act  u  a  contrkct,  and  to  enforce  it, 
8T ;  remarks  of  Cnshing  on  thi-  point,  87 ;  remarks,  88; 
carried,  88 ;  reconsidered  and  postponed  to  January  1st, 
1889,83;  fourth  Instalment  finally  relinquish  od,  88;  end 
of  this  scheme,  89;  remarks,  89. 
DioKiBCOir,  HAntoir,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  9. 
JHdatorthtp  charged  upon  Hr.  Ghiy,  859. 
DMrUnMon  of  tht  PxibUo  Land*  Btvenue.—tvo  hundred 
millions  due  firom  states  and  corporations  to  Eurone, 
840;  indirect  assumption  by  giving  the  public  lands 
revenne  recommended  by  President  Tyler,  241 ;  s  vio- 
btion  of  the  constltntion,  241 ;  remarks  of  Calhoun, 
S41 ;  what  a  time  for  squandering  this  patrimony,  241 ; 
Indebtedness,  S41;  state  of  the  nationiU  defences,  242; 
picture  of  taxation  in  England,  242 ;  an  open  exertion 
of  a  foreign  interest  to  influence  our  legislation  mani- 
fested, 248;  remarks  of  Fernando  Wood,  848;  remarks 
of  Mr.  Benton,  848 ;  the  bill  denonnced  as  unconsti- 
tntional,  844;  the  constitution  was  not  made  to  divide 
money,  844;  bill  bound  to  pass,  845;  its  features,  245; 
supposed  this  scheme  would  be  popuhir,  245;  passed, 
845;  the  course  of  these  distribution  bills,  846;  re- 
marks, 247. 
JMiunion  moesfMfUf.— Extract  ft(  n  a  South  Carolina  pa- 
per, 780 ;  an  organ  of  disunion  established  at  Washing- 
ton, 781 ;  disunion  convention  at  Nashville,  781 ;  reasons 
given  by  the  States  for  their  action,  781 ;  an  issue  of  fiict 
taken  on  their  truth,  781 ;  declarations  of  speakers  in 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  782, 788 ;  extracts  l^om 
public  addresses,  788;  Fourth  of  July  toasts,  784;  Ikll- 
nre  of  a  Southern  Congress,  784 ;  interpretation  of  Cal- 
houn's last  speech,  784;  changes  in  the  causes  ascribed 
for  disunion,  785 ;  inauguration  of  the  slavery  agitation, 
how  it  was  done,  786;  views  of  Mr.  MadUon,  786. 
DouGLAB,  Btipbkii  A.,  moves  to  extend  the  ItlissourtCom- 

nromtse  line  to  the  Pacific,  711. 
Duw,  Caftaik,  his  report  of  the  capture  of     j  Caroline, 
879. 


E 


Btctrio  Teltgraph. — Concerted  signals  for  communicating 
Intelligence,  678;  first  telegraphs,  678;  idea  of  using 
electricity  first  broached  by  Dr.  Franklin,  678;  Prot 
Morse  gave  practical  application  to  the  idea,  678;  his 
progress  in  the  invention,  678 ;  application  to  Congress, 
678 ;  rrsults  as  relates  to  public  defence,  573. 

Swing,  Tbohas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  209 ;  states  the 
readiness  of  Fiesldent  Tyler  to  sign  a  second  bank  bill, 
848-846;  reason>j  for  resigning  his  seat  in  President  Ty- 
ler's ci<blnet,  854;  Secretary  of  th''  fiome  Depart- 
ment, 787.    iSm  Ind«f,  voL  L 

DecAe^uer  Soard.—Tht  plan  for  a  bank  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  876;  Mr.  Benton's  speech  against  It,  876; 
"we  have  gone  back  beyond  the  times  of  ni>.mllton, 
876 ;  to  those  of  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne,  876 ;  the  ad- 
ministration of  Walpole,  the  fountain-head  of  British 
woes,  877;  eztrMt  flrom  Smollett's  oontlnuaJon  of 
Uuqie,  877 ;  oor^iorations  brought  into  existence  by 
him,  877 ;  farther  extract,  878 ;  contrast  with  those  in 
the  United  States^  873 ;  corporation  credit  mined  by  the 
•xplosloas  of  banks  and  companies  In  both  countries, , 


879 ;  the  origin  of  onr  excheqasr  schema,  879 ;  the  man. 
ner  in  which  thU  exchequer  system  has  worked  in  Rng. 
»and,  and  ttom  its  workings  there  wo  may  Juilge  of  lU 
workings  here,  880;  amount  of  exchequer  bills  Issued, 
880;  the  rapid  growth  and  dangerous  perversion  of  such 
issues,  881 ;  the  British  debt  U  the  fhilt  of  the  exchequer 
system  In  Great  Britain,  the  same  that  we  are  now  urged 
to  adopt  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  881 ;  lot  no 
one  say  the  exchequer  and  fhnJlng  system  wlU  not 
work  in  the  same  way  in  thU  country,  882;  If  there 
were  a  thousand  constitutional  provisions  in  fkvor  of 
paper  money,  1  should  stlU  bo  sgainst  it  on  account  of 
Its  own  Inherent  bsseness  and  vice,  888;  remarks  of 
Webster  on  hard  money  in  1816, 888 ;  feUcitatlon  of  the 
Senator  flrom  VlrglnU  over  these  exchequer  bills,  884. 
remark  of  Hamilton  against  Government  paper  money 
886;  division  of  the  Whigs,  886;  the  Tyler-Webstei 
Whigs  for  Government  banking,  885 ;  what  are  the  pre- 
texts for  this  flagrant  attempt  f  886;  distress  still  the 
staple  of  aU  whig  speeches  made  here,  886 ;  action  of  the 
BIddle  King  Bank,  886;  was  not  all  distress  to  cesse 
when  the  democracy  were  turned  outt  887 ;  the  cry  is 
distress  1  and  the  remedy  a  naUonal  poultice  of  lamp- 
black and  rags;  a  national  currency  of  nniform  value, 
and  universal  clrcnUUon  is  what  modem  whigs  de- 
mand, meaning  all  the  whUe  a  national  currency  of 
paper  money,  888;  specie  acquisitions  during  the  .  .t 
twenty  years,  888 ;  Gallatin  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Europe  and  America,  888;  polnto  upon  which 
the  statesman's  attention  should  bo  fixed,  888 ;  the 
quantity  of  paper  money  per  head  which  any  nation 
can  use,  889;  the  (hcUity  with  which  any  industrious 
country  can  supply  itse''  with  a  hard  money  currency, 
890;  the  currency  of  Cuba,  890;  Holland  and  Cuba 
have  the  best  currencies  in  the  worid,  891 ;  no  abundant 
cnrrenoy,  low  interest,  and  fiwlUty  of  loans  except  in 
hard  money  countries,  891 ;  the  soldiers  of  Mark  An- 
tony, 891 ;  people  believe  thd  old  continental  bills  are 
to  be  revived  and  restored  to  elrcnlation  by  the  Federal 
Government,  892 ;  proposition  to  supply  thj  adminis- 
tration with  these  old  bills,  Instead  of  putting  out  a 
new  emission,  898 ;  advantages  of  the  old  bills,"  898. 

The  measure  immediately  taken  up  in  either  branch 
of  Congress,  894;  a  select  committee  of  the  Honsa, 
894;  report,  894;  extracts,  894;  the  measure  recom- 
mended for  adoption,  894;  the  bill,  896;  di<!d  a  natural 
death,  895;  committee  of  the  Senate  discharged  fi'om 
the  consideration  of  the  mescure,  89& 
jBi^tndUurts  of  the  <?o«emm«n(.— Tendency  of  all  govern- 
ments to  increase  their  expenses,  and  it  should  be  the 
care  of  all  statesmen  to  restrain  them,  193;  economy  a 
principle  in  the  political  fhlth  of  the  Bepubllcan  party, 
198;  gradual  increase,  198;  report  of  the  Secretary  on 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  payments  and  the  publlo 
debts,  199;  three  branches  of  publlo  expenditure,  199; 
evils  of  extravagance,  199;  room  for  reduction,  199; 
speech  of  Senator  Benton,  200;  "character  and  contents 
of  the  tables  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
20O;  expenses  of  1824  and  of  1889  compared,  200;  ex- 
penses of  1824,  201 ;  expenses  of  1889, 201 ;  ftarther  re- 
marks on  the  statements,"  202. 

The  civil  list.  Its  expenditures,  897;  extract  fh>m  Cal- 
houn's speech,  897 ;  "  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  898 ;  Incressed  expense  of  collect- 
ing the  duties  on  imports,"  898 ;  fbcts  to  be  gleaned  ftrom 
these  statements,  893. 

Beptnte  of  the  Jt^ary.— The  naval  policy  of  the 
TTnlted  States  a  question  of  party  division  flrom  the 
origin  of  parties,  462;  the  policy  of  a  great  navy  d«* 
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T«lop«d  wtth  gTMt  TlgoT  under  Mr.  Tylor,  4B9 ;  reoom- 
mendations  of  the  new  Secretary,  453 ;  remarka  of  Mr, 
Oalhonn,  4BI;  "  aggregate  expciue  of  the  Britlah  aaTy 
In  IStO,  469 ;  Its  Sirce,  4S8 ;  furee  of  our  nary,  408 ;  the 
great  Inorcaae  proposed  In  the  navy  over  last  year  Is  at 
the  head  of  the  objects  of  retrenchment,  468 ;  expenses 
of  the  government  of  three  closks,  463;  estimates," 
468;  remarks  of  Mr.  Voodbary,  464;  extract,  464; 
present  naval  establ  ihment  a  war  rate,  466 ;  limitations 
.  of  the  act  of  1804, 466;  increase  carried,  466:  remarks 
of  Mr.  Benton,  466. 

"  The  attempt  mode  in  1829  to  limit  and  fix  a  naval 
peace  establishment,  466 ;  actual  state  of  the  navy  In 
1841  and  1849, 466;  extract  ttoia  Bayard's  report,  466; 
examine  the  plan  in  its  parts,  and  see  the  enormity  of 
^ts  proportions,  457 ,  the  cost  of  each  gun  afloat,  and  the 
nnmber  of  men  to  work  It,  467 ;  I  am  asked  how  I  get 
at  these  ^9,000  cost  fbr  each  gun  afloat,  468;  correctness 
of  the  statement,  468 ;  Clay's  resolutions,  469 ;  it  is  an 
obligation  of  imperious  duty  on  Congress  to  arrest  the 
present  state  of  things,  tu  turn  back  the  eetablishment 
to  what  it  was  a  year  ago,"  469. 

Beuiarks  of  Mr.  Merriweather,  48&;  no  hostility  to  tho 
service  led  to  a  desire  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  navy, 
482;  pay  at  dUTorent  periods,  489,  488;  fifty  tbouMuid 
dollars  required  to  deiVay  the  expenses  of  court-mar- 
tials the  present  year,  483;  ftirther  points  on  which  re- 
duction can  be  made,  stated,  4Si, 

Annual  appropriation  considered,  607 ;  amendment 
moved  to  reduce  numberof  master-mates,  607;  remarks 
of  Cave  Johnson,  607 ;  "should  have  a  peace  establish- 
ment for  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army,  607 ;  table  of  the 
British  service,  607;  expenditures,  608 ;  sqaadrons,"  603. 

Principle  of  a  naval  force  establlshn'ent  nowhere  de- 
veloped, 608;  the  amount  }f  danger  must  be  considered 
to  measure  the  amount  jt  a  naval  peace  establishment, 
608;  remarks  of  Mr.  Hamlin  on  abuses  in  the  navy, 
609 ;  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  of  the 
navy,  609;  items  of  extravagance,  609;  Ilale's  remarks 
on  the  abuses  In  the  navy  expenditures,  and  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  officers,  609;  excess  of  na\7-yards,  609; 
no  results  attended  the  movement,  609.  Se6  Index,  voL  I. 
'^ Etrptriment,"  the  staple  word  of  distress  oratory,  16. 
EmploHon  tjftht  Great  &««.— Excursion  on  board  the 
Princeton,  667,  the  company,  667;  the  day,  667;  the 
guns  of  the  vessel,  667 ;  trip  down  the  Putomao,  667 ;  the 
firing,  668 ;  the  President  called  back  as  he  was  about 
to  witness  it,  663 ;  the  explosion,  668 ;  the  fatal  results, 
6C3 ;  the  e&'ect  on  Col.  Benton  of  the  concussion,  669. 


Fbavbekstonbacoii,  Mr.,  remarks  on  the  results  of  the 
Ashbnrton  Treaty,  423. 

FiOKUir,  Oblando,  on  tho  appropriation  for  the  military 
academy,  468. 

FiLtMOSE,  MiLLABD,  on  tUo  Veto  of  the  provisional  tariff, 
'  416;  candidate  for  Vlcc-Fresident,  729;  elected,  728; 
his  inauguration  as  President,  767 ;  first  official  act,  767 ; 
public  f unv,ral  of  Gen.  Taylor,  768. 

fUtrida  Armed  Occupation  BUI. — Armed  occupation,  with 
land  to  the  occupant,  is  the  true  way  of  settling  and 
holding  a  conquered  country,  167 ;  fiishlon  to  depreciate 
the  services  of  the  troops  in  Florida,  168;  besides  their 
military  labors,  our  troops  have  done  an  Immensity  of 
service  of  a  different  kind,  168;  the  military  have  done 
their  duty,  and  deserved  well  of  thtir  country,  169; 
the  massacre  on  the  banks  of  tho  Calvotahatohee,  169; 


the  plan  of  Congress  has  been  tried  and  ended  dlsas> 
tronsly,  169;  we  have  to  ehoose  between  granting  the 
means,  or  d^ing  nothing,  170;  Florida  cannot  be  aban- 
doned, 170;  It  is  the  armed  settlor  alone  whose  presence 
announces  dominion,  170;  this  is  the  most  efficient  rem- 
edy, ITl ;  the  peninsula  is  a  desolation,  171. 

Florida  Indian  Ifar.— See  Indian  War. 

Florida  and  Iowa,  admission  ot;  660 ;  admitted  by  a  single 
bill,  660;  arose  from  the  antagonistic  prnvisious  on  tlio 
subject  of  SUvery,  660;  f^ee  and  slave  Btates  thus  nu- 
merically even,  660.    Set  Inde»,  vol.  I. 

Foreign  iltuiont.  Reduction  q^— Moved  to  strike  frnoi  tlie 
appropriation  bill  the  salaries  of  some  misslans,  806; 
question  how  ta  the  House  had  a  right  to  Interfure  with 
these  missions,  and  control  them  by  withholding  com- 
pensation, 806;  "the  appointment  of  ministers  gives 
them  certain  vested  rights,"  "i^;  Ides  of  vested  riglita 
scouted,  806;  time  to  Inquire  into  their  propriety  wlicn 
voting  the  salaries,  806 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Ingorsoil,  BUS ; 
resolution  of  Mr.  Adams  to  reduce  the  expenditures  by 
reducing  the  number  of  ministers,  806;  tho  subject 
should  be  pursued,  and  the  object  acvompllsbed,  806; 
many  branches  belong  to  the  inquiry,  806. 

FoiSTTB,  Jomr,  Secretary  of  State,  9;  decease  of,  660;  ca- 
reer of  honor,  669;  connection  with  Crawford,  659;  rank 
as  a  debater,  669 ;  in  social  life,  669. 

FOBWABD,  Waltkb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  866. 

Fbankum,  Waltib  S.,  elected  Clerk,  29. 

Fbazxb,  Mr.,  on  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren,  693. 

FsBUKODDTSBN,  TuBODOBX,  Candidate  for  the  Vice-Prcsl- 
denoy  in  18H  626. 

FBBHon,  B.  B.,  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House,  666 ;  chosen  'erk, 
703. 

FsBMOin',  JoHic  C— His  first  expedition  to  the  Bocky  Monn- 
tains,  478 ;  how  It  came  about,  478;  Senator  Linn  moves 
the  printing  of  the  report  of  this  expedition,  4T8;  re- 
marks upon  the  objects  and  results  of  the  expedition, 
478-479. 

Second  Ib>pedition.—Its  grand  results,  679 ;  not  im 
oflispring  of  the  Oovemment,  679 ;  countermanded  after 
it  began,  679 ;  his  wife  retains  the  conntermandin;  order, 
and  the  expedition  goes  forward,  679 ;  her  conduct  ap- 
proved by  her  fiither,  679 ;  occasion  of  countermanding 
the  expedition,  679 ;  object  of  the  expedition,  680 ;  maps 
up  to  that  time,  630;  crossing  the  mountains,  6S0 ;  pro- 
gress south,  631 ;  discoveries,  681 ;  return  of  Fremont,  681. 
TAird  Expedition.— Vf  ben  commenced,  688;  the  line 
of  observation,  6SS;  start  for  Oregon,  689 ;  overtaken  by 
two  men,  639 ;  a  messenger  from  the  Government,  6S9 ; 
turns  towards  California,  6S9;  the  night  of  the  Inter- 
view, 690;  attack  of  savages,  690;  succeeding  events, 
tM;  arrival  in  the  Valley  of  Sacramento,  691;  three 
great  operations  going  on,  691 ;  deputation  of  American 
settlers,  691 ;  approach  of  Castrc  691;  California  secured 
as  an  independent  country,  691 ;  efforts  of  Great  Britain 
to  secure  the  country,  692 ;  how  the  prize  escaped  them, 
693;  remarks,  69<. 

Court  J''^rtto««<f.— Brought  home  a  prisoner  from 
his  tiura  expedition,  716;  speech  of  Lieut  Emory,  715; 
his  ofl  'ce  in  the  eyes  of  officers  of  the  army,  7i6 ;  speci- 
fications of  mutiny,  716;  Justice  to  Gen.  Kearney,  716; 
k  the  gravamen  of  the  charge,  717;  proof  of  his  innocence 
derived  fh>m  the  Journals  of  Kearney's  officers,  717; 
statementof  Carson,  718;  resnltofthe  trial,  713;  conne 
of  the  President,  719;  resignation  of  Fremont,  719. 

Fourth  ifepsdfiWon.— Undertaken  at  his  own  expense, 
719 ;  the  line  of  exploration,  719 ;  the  march  on  fuot,  n9; 
error  of  the  guide,  720;  terrors  of  their  situation,  720; 
extricated  by  the  aid  of  Indians,  720,  a  new  outfit  ob- 
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UlBtd,  T21 ;  nukroh,  T91 ;  meeting  hottile  IndUnt,  lit ; 
■ubieqnent  ezplontlont,  T21. 


Gallatik,  Albibt,  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  •liver  ia 
Europe  and  America,  838.     Set  Indta,  vol.  I. 

Oabdikir,  Mr.,  killed  on  boanl  tho  Princeton,  668. 

GiLMiB,  TaoMAi  W.,  against  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Harrison,  263;  against  tho  abrogation  of  the  compro- 
mUe,  809;  killed  on  board  the  Princeton,  668;  his  letter 
relative  to  Texas,  681. 

GiLpnt,  HiMBT  D.,  Attorney  General,  9. 

GiBABO,  STirnES,  memorial  of,  181. 

Olobs  kevstpaptr  guperttded.—X  visit  to  Mr.  Polk,  661 ; 
condition  on  which  he  could  receive  the  vote  of  South 
Carolina,  051 ;  Mr.  Blair  and  the  Globe  wore  to  be  given 
up,  651 ;  to  whom  obnoxious,  661 ;  position  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
651 ;  withdraws,  651 ;  reason,  651 ;  |50,000  transferred 
trom  a  bank  In  PhlUdelphIa  to  a  Tillage  bank  In  the  in- 
terior of  Pennsylvania,  651 ;  letters  to  Andrew  Jackson 
Donnelson,  661 ;  proposition  of  Mr.  Folk  to  Mr.  BUlr, 
652'  letter  of  General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Blair,  652;  the 
Globe  sold,  654;  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  Mr.  Blves, 
6M;  payment  for  the  Globe,  656;  tea  Indtm,  roL  I. 
GotroE,  WiiUAK,  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  889. 
GBAnAH,  WiiLiAM  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  T68. 
GBrNDT,  Fbljx,  Attorney-General,  9. 
Gbakobb,  Fbahcib,  Postmaster  General,  209;  on  the  course 
of  Mr.  Gushing  614. 


HaiB,  JoHK  P.,  on  abuses  in  the  navy,  609;  on  the  home 

squadron,  575-676. 
Ham,  Nathak  K.,  Postmaster  General,  TOa 
Haxuk,  Haksibai,  on  abuses  In  the  navy,  609. 
Hashkoak,  Edwabd  a.,  on  tho  Oregon  question,  668-661. 
Habauoh,  H.  a.,  on  the  appropriation  for  the  military  acad- 
emy, 463. 
Habebos,  WiLUAii  H.,  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  204; 
meeting  of  tho  Senate,  800;  oath  administered  to  the 
Vice-President,  209;  Boena  In  tho  chamber,  209;  the 
eastern  portico,  209;  the  Inaugural,  209;  the  oath  ad- 
ministered, 209;  cabinet  nominations  confirmed,  209; 
prochunatlon  convoking  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
209;  sickness  of  Harrison,  210;  death,  210;  character, 
210;  public  manifestations,  210;  origin  of  tho  ftaally, 
210;  Benton's  remarks  on  Harrison,  210;  hla  fidelity  to 
public  trust,  216. 
Habbbos,  Mrs.,  widow  of  President  H.-BUl  for  the  relief 
of,  Introduced,  26T;  to  Indemnify  the  President  for  his 
expenses  in  the  Presidential  election,  and  In  removing 
to  the  scat  of  government,  26T ;  words  of  the  bill,  267 ; 
motives  on  which  tho  bill  had  been  founded,  explained 
by  J.  Q.  Adams,  268 ;  vehement  opposition  to  the  irin- 
dple  of  the  bUl,  268 ;  reasons  of  Mr.  Payne,  of  Ala.,  for 
voting  against  the  bill,  268;  a  precedent  which  might 
hereafter  be  strained  and  tortured,  269 ;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Underwood,  269 ;  passage  of  the  blU  In  the  House,  269. 

In  the  Senate,  remarks  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  bill, 
269 ,"  this  Is  no  new  thing,  260 ;  the  enormous  penslon- 
Ust  of  the  government,  260 ;  no  part  of  tho  constitution 
authorizes  snch  an  appropriatton,"  260;  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator 'Woodbury,  260 ;  first  application  of  a  pension  to  a 
dvll  officer  likely  to  succeed,  260;  protest  against  any 
leglsUtion  based  upon  onr  Bympathle^  200;  claim  did 


not  coma  th>m  the  flunlly  of  General  Harrison,  but  ttom 
persona  who  had  advanced  money  for  the  pnrpoeM 
stated  In  the  bill,  260;  moved  to  recommit  the  bill, 
260 ;  amendments  proposed  so  as  to  secure  the  money 
to  the  widow,  260 ;  motion  to  recommit  lost,  261 ;  Ben- 
ton's remarka  In  reply  to  the  argument  founded  on  tha 
alleged  poverty  of  General  Harrison,  261 ;  the  poverty 
of  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Madison,  261 ;  bill  passed,  263. 

Speech  of  Senator  Benton  on  the  bill,  262;  a  bill  to 
make  a  grant  of  money,  262;  first  case  of  the  kind  on 
the  statute-book,  269 ;  It  was  said  at  the  last  session  that 
a  new  set  of  books  was  to  be  opened,  268;  the  federal 
constitution  differs  fundamentally  fWim  those  of  the 
States,  268 ;  It  Is  said  this  Is  a  payment  In  hand,  268 ;  by 
the  constitution,  the  persons  who  fill  offices  are  to  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  services,  264;  It  Is  in  vain  to 
look  to  general  clauses  of  the  constitution,  26^.,  gentle- 
men refuse  to  commit  themselves  on  the  record,  265. 
Hathb,  Bobbbt  T.,  his  gifts,  186;  appearance,  186;  mental 
qualities,  186;  talents,  186;  exemplary  morals,  186; 
habits,  186;  position  In  South  Carolina,  187;  marriage, 
187 ;  becomes  member  of  Congress,  18T ;  associates,  187 ; 
estimate  put  upon  him,  187;  his  debate  with  Webster, 
187;  remarks,  187;  assistance  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  183;  re- 
tires ttom  the  Senate,  183 ;  subsequent  occupation,  183. 
i8e«  Indea,  voL  L 
Hatwood,  'Wiluax  H.,  on  the  Oregon  question,  662. 
Hbmsilaw,  I>atid,  nomination  rejected  In  the  Senate,  680. 
HiCEHAN,  Mr.,  on  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren,  592. 
Uamt  Squadron  and  Aid  to  Private  Sttam  i,in«(.— Be^ 
sons  for  the  home  squadron  of  Great  Britain,  271; 
United  States  haa  no  need  of  a  home  squadron,  271 ; 
Great  Britain  had  one,  therefore  we  must,  271 ;  bill 
passed,  271;  reasons  given  for  it,  271;  appropriation 
made  In  gross,  272 ;  objected  to,  272 ;  contrary  to  demo- 
cratic practice,  which  required  specific  appropriations, 
272 ;  an  Increase  of  the  navy  in  disguise,  272 ;  compara- 
tive statement  of  expenses  of  the  navy,  272 ;  statement  of 
the  French  and  British  navies,  278;  the  railroad  and 
electric  telegraph  have  opened  a  new  era  In  defensive 
war,  278 ;  bill  passed  In  the  house  almost  unanimously, 
278;  recommendation  relative  to  ocean  Bteamer^278; 
a  useless  waste  of  money,  278. 

Besolntlon  to  Inquire  into  the  origin,  use  and  expens* 
of  the  home  squadron,  675;  remarks  of  Mr.  Hale,  676, 
"Indebted  to  the  present  administration  for  a  home 
squadron,  675;  said  to  be  necessary  for  protecting  the 
coasting  trade,  5T5 ;  we  need  not  such  a  navy  as  Great 
Britain,"  576 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  Ingersoll,  676 ;  In  favor 
of  retrenchment  and  economy,  but  the  process  ought  to 
begin  In  the  civil  and  diplomatic  department,  675 ;  the 
army  and  the  navy  the  two  great  otijects  of  wasteftil 
expenditure,  675;  reply  of  Mr.  Hale  to  those  who,  with- 
out offering  a  word  In  fiivor  of  this  domestic  squadron, 
were  endeavoring  to  keep  It  up,  576;  no  result  followed, 
576 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Dean  on  this  Item  In  the  appropriation 
bill,  577 ;  more  ships  built  and  building  than  can  be  used, 
and  three  times  as  many  officers  as  can  he  employed, 
677;  remarks  of  Mr.  McKay,  677;  the  UlegaUty  and 
wastefulness  admitted,  57T;  but  the  money  has  been 
earned  by  work  and  labor,  577;  the  abuse  sanctioned, 
677;  a  powerful  combined  interest  pushes  forward  an 
augmented  navy  without  regard  to  any  object  but  Its 
own  Interest,  577. 
IKmr  Birfe  <»  <*«  fllmM.— Institution  oi;24T;  permanent 
Injury  done  in  order  to  get  rid  of  temporary  annoyance, 
247;  such  an  anomaly  never  seen  In  a  leliberative  assem- 
bly, 248 ;  the  English  remedy  for  license  In  debate,  848 ; 
the  first  Instance  of  enforcing  this  new  rule,  248;  d«- 
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•ertbed,  iM8;  umo  thing  nodcrUken  In  the  Bensto,  S49; 
reuoo,  949;  namerooi  kmendmonU  offand  to  bill*, 
MO ;  the  oppoiiUon  ipoaken,  249 ;  Clay'*  nmuk  on  the 
uxlety  of  the  country  for  actloD,  SSO;  sharp  reply  of 
Cklboun,  ISO;  a  *aeeeMlon  of  contradictory  aMevera- 
tlona,  2fiO;  queitlon  aaked  of  Clay  If  be  meant  to  apply 
to  the  Benate  the  "gig  law,"  251;  rcaolntlon  of -the 
deu>cratlo  Senaton,  Sfil;  tannt*  of  Calhoan,  2S1;  de- 
termination of  Clay,  961;  remarks  of  Senator  Linn,  210; 
•abject  dropped  and  revived  again,  8S2, 

Another  measure  to  be  Introduced,  239 ;  the  prevlou* 
question,  268 ;  Issue  mode  up,  to  Introduce  and  to  oppose 
It,  268 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  on  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
Tloui  question,  968 ;  the  prevloo*  question  anulbllatos 
legislation,  964;  the  previous  question  and  the  old  se- 
dition law  are  measure*  of  the  same  character,  264; 
change  of  tone  In  Mr.  Clay,  266;  intimation  of  going  Into 
•xecutlve  session,  256;  hesitation,  255;  fHends  of  the 
measure  dared  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  266 ;  remarks  of  Benator 
.Linn  on  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  954;  executive  leasion, 
964;  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Calhoun  relative  to  the 
declaration  of  war,  in  1819,  254;  flirther  taunts,  96T; 
loan  bill  Uken  up,  S5T. 

Bdcbabd,  Bamvil  D.,  Postmaster  General,  748, 

HuvTU,  B.  M.  T.,  elected  Speaker,  140. 

HumuoTOH,  Jabis  W.,  on  making  salt  ft«e  of  daty,  81& 


Indtpmdent  TVeamry.— The  crowning  measure  of  the  ex- 
tra session,  89;  vehement  opposition,  89;  the  divorce 
of  bank  and  state,  89 ;  attitude  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  40 ; 
taunts  upon  him,  40 ;  his  reply,  40 ;  proposes  to  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  bank  paper  in  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  government,  40;  his  remarks,  40; 
divorce  of  bank  and  state  treated  as  a  divorce  of  the 
bank  ttom  the  people,  41 ;  Webster's  main  argument  for 
a  bank,  41 ;  regulator  of  the  currency  and  the  domestic 
exchanges,  41 ;  the  founders  of  the  bank  never  thought 
of  such  arguments  for  Its  establishment,  41 ;  the  discus- 
sion, 41 ;  remarks,  42. 

Consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  194 ;  1st,  keeping  the 
public  money— 2d,  the  hard  money  currency  in  which 
they  were  to  be  paid,  124;  a  bill  reported,  194;  hard 
money  section  added  to  the  bill,  124;  struck  out,  124; 
bin  opposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  124;  reasons,  124;  passed 
the  Senate  and  lost  In  the  House,  126. 

Bepeal  of,  219;  Ko.  1  in  the  list  of  bills,  919;  no  sub- 
stitute provided,  219  f  motion  to  exclude  the  bank  of 
the  U.  B.,  220;  '^o^",  220;  speech  of  Senator  Benton, 
220;  "artifices  used  against  the  independent  treasury, 
220;  French  explanation  of  the  vote,  221;  (rtiflces  ex- 
posed, 221 ;  what  constitutes  the  independent  treasury 
system,  221 ;  the  advocate  of  British  systems,  222 ;  his- 
tory of  our  fiscal  agents,  222 ;  proved  by  experience  to 
b«  the  safest,  cheapest,  and  best  mode  of  collecting, 
keeping,  and  disbursing  the  revenue,  228;  no  other  sys- 
tem provided  in  Its  place,  228;  who  demands  the  repeal 
of  this  system,  994;  this  system  was  established  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  228 ;  the  spirit  which  pursues  the 
measure,  926;  the  deposits  may  go  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  224 ;  laudations  of  Biddle,  227 ;  the  State 
charter  made  no  difference  in  the  character  or  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  227;  the  conduct  of  thoso  who  re- 
fused a  re-charter  was  wise  and  prudent,  228 ;  (tarther 
remarks,  223. 

Good  effects  of  s  gold  and  silver  currency  during  the 
war,T24;  GoTonunent  bills  above  par  and  every  loan 


taken  at  a  premium,  724 ;  triumph  of  the  gold  eurrtney 
724. 

Indian  War  in  Florida.— One  of  the  moat  troublaiomo, 
expenilve,  and  unmanageable  of  Indian  wara,  70 ;  Its  con. 
tlnuance  and  cost,  70 ;  it*  origin,  70 ;  one  of  .flagrant  and 
cruel  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  70 ;  the  mur- 
der by  a  party  under  Osceola,  70 ;  other  massacres,  To ; 
escape  of  a  soldier  of  Dade's  command,  TO ;  the  straggle, 
70 ;  the  slaughter,  71 ;  misrepresentation  of  the  origin  nnd 
conduct  of  the  war,  79;  speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  72. 

Charged  that  a  (kaud  was  committed  on  the  Imllsu  In 
the  treaty  negotiated  with  them  for  their  removal,  72, 
affixed  to  the  Pajme's  Landing  treaty,  72;  oflerwanu 
transferred  to  the  Fort  Gibson  treaty,  72;  the  imsU, 
72,*r8;  pretexts  and  axcnsesof  the  Indians  for  not  re- 
moving, 78;  their  real  object,  78;  the  agreement  with 
the  Creeks,  78;  article  four  of  the  treaty,  78;  extract 
fk'om  the  treaty  at  Fort  Gibson,  74 ;  how  atnnds  the  ac- 
cusation? 74;  every  thing  was  dobe  that  was  stipulated 
(br,  done  by  the  persons  who  were  to  do  It,  and  done  In 
the  exact  manner  agreed  npon,  74 ;  proved  that  no  fraud 
was  practised  npon  the  Indians,  76 ;  moderation  with 
which  the  United  State*  acted,  76;  statement  of  Lieut 
Harris,  76;  hostile  proceedings  not  expected  by  the 
Government,  76;  the  prime  mover  in  all  this  mischief, 
74;  our  sympathies  particularly  invoked  for  Iilm,  t6- 
statements  tending  to  disparage  the  troops,  answered 
74;  great  error  and  great  iqjustice  in  these  imputations, 
74;  reason  why  the  same  feats  are  not  performed  In 
Florida  as  In  Canada,  77;  eight  months  in  the  year 
military  exertions  are  impossible,  77;  conduct  of  the 
army  in  Florida,  77  ;  charges  of  IneiBclency  against 
Gen.  Jesup,  78 ;  of  imbecility,  73 ;  with  how  much  truth 
and  Justice  is  this  charge  made  ?  73 ;  his  vindication,  78  ■ 
a  specific  accusation  a^nst  the  honor  of  this  officer,  79  • 
Justiflcatton  of  the  seizure  of  Osceola,  79 ;  he  had  brokeu 
bis  parole,  79 ;  be  bad  violated  an  order  In  coming  in, 
with  a  view  to  return  to  the  hostiles,  79 ;  ho  hod  broken 
a  truce,  79;  the  expediency  of  having  detained  hlm,  SO; 
complaint  of  the  length  of  time  Gen.  Jesup  has  con- 
sumed without  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  SO;  hla 
essential  policy,  81 ;  the  little  said  to  be  expected  by  hli 
large  force,  81 ;  tiita  Infbrmation  given  to  the  Indians, 
81 ;  remarks  respecting  hi*  predecessors,  81 ;  the  eipenwi 
of  the  war,  82 ;  concluding  remarks,  82. 

Ihoibsoll,  CiUBua  J.,  on  the  administration  in  the  Mo- 
Leod  ease,  287 ;  moves  the  reduction  of  certain  mis- 
Bions,806;  on  the  repeal  of  the  compromise  tarifl^SlO; 
on  the  home  squadron,  676 

Iowa  and  Florida,  admission  of;  tOOi 


JA0K80R,  Gx».,  rtfundinn  hia  Jtne.—Tlaed  at  New  Or- 
leans in  the  winter  of  1S14-'15  for  contempt  of  court, 
499 ;  paid  under  protest,  499 ;  Benator  Linn  brings  In  a 
bill  for  refunding  the  fine,  499;  letter  of  Oen.  Jackson 
to  him  on  receiving  notice  of  the  bill,  600;  Jackson 
would  only  receive  it  on  the  ground  of  an  Illegal  eIa^ 
tion,  600 ;  the  recourse  to  mnrthl  law  vindicated,  MO; 
the  measures  could  not  bo  relaxed  wliieh  a  soD8«  of 
danger  had  dictated,  601 ;  reasons  givun  ut  the  time 
against  the  fine,  601;  procccdiugs  ot  the  court,  6lti; 
bill  passed  both  Houses,  502.    See  Index,  vol.  1, 

JimnsoH,  TnoMAS,  his  views  on  the  surronticr  of  fugitive 
criminals,  445,    Set  Indtx,  voL  L 

JntTP,  Giir.,  conduct  ol^  the  Florida  war,  TS. 

JoBHSOH,  B.  M.,  a  candidate  for  the  Tice-Presidency,  W. 
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fonnoir,  Cats,  on  tba  kpproprUtton  fcr  the  military  acad- 
emy, C6T;  on  nnal  Mpenditnrei,  fiOT;  Poatmuter 
General,  OiSO. 

JoBXiON,  ItiTUDT,  k.  the  Oregon  quMtion,  MB;  Attorney 
General,  737. 

JoKH,  Jon:(  W.,  candldatu  fi>r  Bpetker,  160 ;  ohoaen  Speak- 
er, &8». 


KucDALL,  Alios,  Poetmaster  General,  S. 

KimnDT,  John  P.,  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  7*8. 

Knnioif ,  CoimoDOBa,  killed  on  board  the  Princeton,  M8, 

Kuio,  TnoxAS  B.,  on  the  prevtons  qnestlon,  SS8;  reportik 
blU  for  a  home  equadron,  871;  on  exempting  gait  from 
dnty,  81B ;  on  the  committee  on  the  bank  bill,  88S. 


LtBAM,  Ucon  8.,  Attorney  General,  86& 

tmx,  Lopia  F.,  oppoelUon  to  tho  hour  rule,  SC2,  SM;  on  the 
disturbance  in  the  Senate  galleries,  868 ;  In  fkvor  of  the 
Oregon  settlement  bill,  4T3. 

Bemarks  on  hit  decease  by  Senator  Benton,  48S; 
birth,  4S6;  parentage,  486;  education,  486;  bonoi«,484; 
character,  48«;  talent*,  488;  amiable  qnallties,  486; 
character  in  party  times,  486 ;  remarks  of  Senator  Crit- 
tenden, 497 ;  introduces  a  bill  to  reftand  the  line  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  600. 

Undon  Banktn'  droMtor.—On  iisamptlon  of  State  debts, 
171. 


in 


Uasboit,  James,  on  the  dangers  to  the  Union,  181;  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  disunion,  736. 

HAOorriK,  Jamis,  conducts  Gen.  Kearney  and  troops  to 
New  Mexico,  683. 

Mallobt,  Fbakois,  on  the  coast  surrey,  4881 

MAxeclf,  Witua  P.,  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  pension  act 
of  1887;  S66. 

Hop  of  the  original  North-eiatem  boundary,  42& 

Mabot,  Wiluam  L.,  Beoretsfy  of  War,  660 ;  answer  to  the 
interrogatories  of  an  antl>slaTery  meeting,  775. 

Uasoit,  Jobk  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Natry,  669;  Attorney 
General,  680. 

Maxit,  Yiboil,  killed  un  board  the  Princeton,  668. 

McDowell,  Jaues,  remarks  on  the  decease  of  John  Quinoy 
Adams,  703. 

MoDnvm,  James,  on  the  Oregon  country,  471. 

MoKat,  Jambs  J.,  on  the  appropriation  for  the  home  squad- 
ron, 278 ;  on  the  appropriation  for  the  military  acad- 
emy, 467. 

MoEroir,  John,  on  the  Chinese  Mission,  611. 

MoK»LBT,  JonK,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  9. 

MoLeak,  John,  declines  the  secretaryship  of  war,  866. 

MoLeoo,  the  case  of;  282. 

MiBBDiTB,  William  U.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  787. 

Mebbick,  William  D.,  on  the  disturbance  in  the  Senate 
gallery,  862. 

Mebeiwxathxb,  Jambs  A.,  on  reduction  of  navy  pay  and 
expenses,  4S2 ;  on  the  Chinese  mission,  611. 

MUUary  J)epartm&ni.—Tlxa  progress  of  expenses  of  the 
army,  404;  comparative  view  presented  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, 404;  extract,  404;  cost  of  each  man,  at  diibrent 
periods,  In  the  Benrlce,406;  Adams  proposes  retrench- 
ment in  tho  army  and  navy,  406 ;  extract,  406. 

UaUartf  AcaOtmy.—The  instinct*  of  tho  people  have  been 
81 
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against  thU  academy  ever  since  it  took  lu  present  form. 

««6;  all  efforU  to  abolish  It  are  instantly  met  by  Wash 

ington's  recommendation  of  it,  466;  Wastogton  never 

•aw  such  an  Institution  as  shelters  under  his  name,  466, 

attack  upon  the  institution  by  moving  to  strike  out  the 

appropriation  for  its  support,  467;  remarks  of  Mr.  Mo 

Kay  In  defence  of  It,  467 ;  points  shown  by  him,  467 ;  re  ' 

marks  of  Mr.  Johnson  against  the  bill,  467;  remarks  of 

Mr.  Haralson  In  fljvor,  468;  remarks  of  Mr.  FIcklln 

against  It,  468;  Mr.  Black  proposes  an  amendment  that 

the  cadets  be  compelled  to  serve  ten  years,  468.    Sttln- 
(fw,  vol.  L 

Miller,  Mr.,  moves  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren,  699. 
MiMouri  Compromise.— ilemge  of  President  Polk,  712. 
MoBioK,  Mabofs,  on  the  adoption  of  the  two-thifds  rule  la- 
the democratlo  convention,  691. 
Mutiny  on  board  the  brig  Somers.    St6  Somtri. 


NAfOLEOK,  his  Ideas  of  the  art  of  war,  672. 

JfatalAcadtmy.-Stimula,  6T1;  Instructions  of  Virginia  to 
her  Senators  in  1T99, 672;  the  Great  Emperor's  idek  of 
the  whole  art  of  war,  6T2;  remark  of  Alison  the  his- 
torian, 6T8;  the  lesson  Uught  by  the  war  of  1812, 678; 
officers  now  made  in  schools,  whether  they  have  any 
vocation  for  the  service  or  not,  6T8;  the  finest  navol 
officers  the  world  over  saw  were  bred  in  the  merchant 
service,  674;  no  uavai  victory  of  Great  Britain  over 
France  bad  the  least  effect  on  the  war,  674;  commerce 
wants  no  protection  from  men-of-war,  except  from  pirat- 
ical nations,  674. 

Ifaval  Pention  ^«<<m.-Annual  bill  for  these  pensions  on 
its  passage,  265;  abase  Introduced  by  the  act  of  1887, 
266;  four  things  done  by  that  act,  265;  absorbed  and 
bankrupted  the  fbnd,  266;  manner  of  the  passage  of  this 
act,  266;  tt<>  power  to  resist  correction,  266;  amendment 
moved  to  repeal  the  act  of  1887,  266;  debate,  266;  lost, 
267;  character  of  the  vote,  267;  dltforence  In  the  two 
parties  always  the  same  without  regard  to  their  name, 
267. 

Calhoun's  remarks  on  confining  all  fbtnre  pensioners 
to  the  aet  of  1800,  dec.,  267;  "the  act  of  1887  was  not 
uniy  inexpedient,  but  something  mnch  worse,  267;  it  is 
proposed  to  introduce  new  and  extraordinary  prind 
pies  Into  our  pension  list,  263;  object  of  the  amendment 
to  correct  a  monstrons  abuse,"  268;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Pierce  on  the  abuses  to  which  the  pension  law  gave 
rise,  168. 

Adams  asks  who  were  the  authors  of  the  act  of  1837, 
269;  reply  of  Mr.  Thomas,  269;  manner  in  which  the 
bin  passed  the  House,  269;  losses  sustained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House,  270 ;  the  debates  show  in  whst  man- 
ner legislation  can  be  carried  on  under  the  silencing 
process  of  the  previous  question,  270 ;  no  branch  of  the 
public  service  requires  the  reforming  and  retrenching 
hand  of  Congress  more  than  the  naval,  270 ;  Its  cost,  270 ; 
fallen  chleSy  under  the  mansgement  of  members  fh>m 
the  sea-coast,  270;  compared  with  Great  Britain,  271. 

Nelson,  John,  Attorney  General,  669. 

NiLES,  John  M,  on  the  surrender  of  the  deposits,  86. 

North  and  iSoutA.— The  working  of  the  government  on  the 
two  great  Atlantic  sections,  131 ;  compUlned  of  as  un- 
equal and  oppressive,  181;  history  of  the  complaint,  181! 
commercial  conventions  at  Augusta  and  Ciuuleston, 
181;  distribution  of  foreign  imports  before  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  war,  181 ;  in  1821, 181 ;  the  difference,  181 ;  elrect^ 
188;  points  of  complaint,  181;  foundation  for  them,  188; 
remark  of  Madison,  182;  remedy  proposed  by  the  con- 
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TeatioDiilSS;  the  point  on  which  Bonthern  dlicontent 
•roae,  188;  sepwatlon  u  »  remedy,  188, 


Of  ton. — Carrying  and  planting  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on 
(heiborea  of  the  Pacific  took  place  at  this  time,  MS;  an 
tet  of  the  people  going  forward  without  government 
■id  or  conntenance,46e;  the  action  of  the  government 
was  to  endanger  onr  title,  469 ;  first  step  of  the  treaty 
9f  Joint  occapation  in  1818,469;  tho  second  fUse  step, 
the  extension  of  the  treaty,  469 ;  third  blander,  in  omitting 
to  settle  it  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  469 ;  fourth  blander, 
the  reoonunendations  of  President  Tyler  to  diseoonte- 
aance  emlgratloa  by  withholding  land  bom  the  emi- 
grants, 469;  the  people  saved  the  title  thus  endangered, 
169;  a  thousand  emigrants  in  1842, 469;  government  at- 
tempts to  disconrage  and  Western  members  to  encom- 
(gelt,  469;  Senator  Linn  introduces  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose, 469;  its  provisions,  469;  remarlcs,  4T0;  McDoffle's 
lemarlu  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the  country,  4T1 ; 
Calhoun  oppoaes  it  on  the  ground  of  Inflections  of  the 
rreaty  and  danger  of  wai^the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
iefendlng  a  possession  so  remote,  4T1;  his  coarse  when 
lecretory  of  War,  472, 

Senator  Linn's  remarlcs  in  reply,  4T2;  the  ellfect  of  tem- 
porizing in  Maine,  478 ;  losses  of  our  citizens  by  ravages 
»f  Indians,  478;  backwardness  to  protect  our  own  citi- 
zens contrasted  with  the  readiness  to  expend  nntold 
amounts  to  protect  our  citizens  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, or  to  guard  the  freedom  of  the  AlHcan  negro, 
478;  it  is  asked,  why  not  give  notice  to  terminate  the 
treaty?  474. 

Bemarksof  Mr.  Benton  on  the  c1' ise  allotting  land, 
474;  actual  colonization  going  on  at  «.olumbi»  river,  at- 
tended by  every  circumstance  that  Indicated  ownersuip 
and  the  design  of  a  permanent  settlement,  474 ;  our  title, 
47S;  answer  of  the  President  to  the  call  for  the  "Infor- 
mal conferences"  which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject, 
476;  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  object  of 
the  British,  476;  bill  passed,  477;  bUI  sent  to  the  House, 
47T;  the  effect  Intended  to  enoonngo  settlers  produced, 
477;  a  colony  planted  and  grew  np,477;  it  saved  the 
territory,  477. 

All  agree  that  the  title  is  in  the  United  Stetes,  479; 
a  division  on  the  point  of  giving  offence  to  England  by 
granting  the  land  to  our  settlere,  479;  has  she  a  right  to 
take  offence?  479;  the  fear  of  Great  Britain  Is  pressed 
upon  OS  at  the  same  time  her  pacific  disposition  is  en- 
forced and  insisted  on,  480;  remarks  of  Ashburton, 
showing  a  want  of  inclination  in  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  to  settle  the  Creole  case,  480 ;  the  objection  of  dis- 
tance examined,  481 ;  also  that  of  expense  examined, 
481 ;  another  objection,  the  land  clause,  481 ;  time  is  in- 
voked as  the  agent  which  Is  to  help  us,  481 ;  time  and 
negotiation  have  been  bad  agents  for  us  in  our  contro- 
versies with  Great  Britain,  482. 

Conventions  of  1818  and  1828  provided  for  the  Joint 
occupation  of  tho  countries,  624;  impropriety  of  such 
engagements,  624;  motion  to  give  notice  to  terminate 
the  Joint  occupation,  626;  arguments  in  opposition,  62S; 
the  talk  of  war  alarmed  the  oommoroial  intoroat,  and 
looked  upon  the  delivery  of  the  notice  as  the  signal  fur 
a  disastrous  depression  of  foreign  trade,  626;  motion  for 
the  notice  lost,  626;  omitted  in  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
660;  references  to  the  subject,  660;  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  conducted  in  the  only  safe  way  of  eonduct- 
log  negotiations,  661 ;  the  negotiations  oomi  to  a  stand. 


661 ;  declaration  of  the  President's  message,  661 ;  feeUai 
in  England,  661 ;  negottatlona  recommended  by  us  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  war,  66S;  the  offer  of  49*;  wlth- 
drawn,  662;  meeting  of  Congress  and  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject, 662. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Hayward  on  the  line  of  49*  as  the 
correct  line,  662;  "the  course  pursued  by  the  President 
in  his  offer,  662;  nothing  improper  in  his  repeating  it, 
662;  under  no  necessity  to  reflise  the  line  of  49°  If  offer- 
ed," 668 ;  his  speech  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
President,  668;  a  demand  made  of  him  if  he  ezpretaed 
tbe  views  of  the  President,  668;  a  call  to  order,  664;  re 
marks  on  the  President's  position  fh>m  the  extreme 
members,  666;  advantages  of  oonourrlng  in  the  line  of 
49*  if  offered,  666 ;  tha  merits  of  the  qnestton  disenised, 
666. 

8pe<>oh  of  Mr.  Benton,  667;  "the  tme  extent  and  na- 
ture of  our  territorial  chdms  beyond  the  Bocky  Moon 
tains,  667 ;  the  assumption  that  we  have  •  dividing  line 
with  Bussla  is  a  great  mistake,  667;  oiraumstances  of 
the  convention  of  1884, 667 ;  Great  Britain  and  ourselves 
treated  sq>arately  with  Bnasia  and  with  each  other,  6(9; 
we  proposed  that  fifty-four  forty  should  be  the  northern 
boundary  for  Great  Britain,  668;  the  line  of  Dtrecht, 
669;  items  of  testimony,  609,  670;  nots,  containing  a 
letter  of  Edward  Everett,  671;  Frazer's  Blver,  671 
Harmon's  Journal,  671;  New  Caledonia,  671;  ground 
taken  by  Mr.  Monroe,  672;  their  acf  on,  672;  notice  to 
terminate  the  Joint  occupation  voted,  678;  amended  in 
the  Senate,  674;  character  of  the  vote,  674^ 

Negotiations  renewed,  674;  49*  offered  by  England, 
674;  qoandaryof  the  administration,  674;  advice  of  the 
Senate  asked,  674;  a  message  with  i^projtt  of  a  treaty 
sent  in  upon  the  advice  of  Senstor  Benton,  676;  extract 
676;  treaty  or  no  treaty  depended  on  the  Senate,  676; 
advice  of  the  Senate  given  in  favor  of  49*,  676;  treaty 
sent  in,  676;  ratified,  667;  dally  attack  of  the  orga.inpon 
the  Senators  who  were  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  the 
President,  676;  Mr.  Benton  assailed,  677;  remarks,  6T7, 

On  the  bUl  for  the  Oregon  territorial  government;  Mr. 
Calhoun  makes  trial  of  hia  new  doctrine,  Til;  proolk 
of  his  support  of  the  Mitsonri  Compromise,  Til ;  mottoa 
of  Mr.  Hale,  TU ;  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  Til ;  vote  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  on  it.  Til;  bill  piMes  both  Houses,  71S; 
excitement  of  Mr.  Calhonn,  TlS;  Invocation  to  disunion, 
712 ;  special  message  on  the  slavery  agitation,  712;  ex- 
tract, 712.— /Sm  ilatery  agUatton, 
Osceola,  capture  ot,  79. 


Pairing  off,  when  first  exhibited,  1T8;  a  breach  of  the  miei 
of  Uie  House,  ITS ;  violation  of  tbe  constitution,  178 ;  n;- 
buked  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  178 ;  now  a  common  practice, 
178;  the  early  practice,  178;  leave  always  asked  and 
obtained,  178. 

FALMuaTOV,  LoBD,  hts  boldness,  S8& 

Paper  Monty  Payments— Crisis  in  the  struggle  between 
paper  money  and  gold,  406;  reoonrse  had  to  tresinry 
notes  reissaable,  406;  tha  government  paid  two-thirds 
in  these  notes  and  one-third  in  specie,  406 ;  Mr.  Benton 
determines  to  resist,  406;  has  protested  a  chock  drawn 
for  compensation  for  a  few  days  as  Senator,  406;  hli 
speech,  406 ;  "  time  come  whvn  every  citizen  wUl  hare 
to  decide  for  himself,  407 ;  Hampden's  resistaace  of  the 
payment  ofship  money,  407;  there  is  no  dispute  about 
the  fact,  and  the  case  Is  neither  a  first  nor  a  solitary  one, 
4U7 ;  a  war  uiion  tho  currency  of  the  constitution  tui 
been  going  on  for  many  years,  408;  the  remedy  of  till 
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;deiit'i  m«aa*ge,  Ml ;  (mUbi 
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of  the  vote,  674. 
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inistration,  674;  advice  of  tlie 
ige  vrith  a  pr<i}et  of  a  treaty, 
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assailed,  677;  remarks,  6TT. 

territorial  government,  Mr. 

new  doctrine,  711;  proob 
art  Compromise,  711 ;  motion 
of  Mr.  Donglas,  Til ;  vote  oi 
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sis  In  the  struggle  betvc«n 
j;  reooarse  had  to  trearary 
government  paid  two-thirdi 
d  In  specie,  406 ;  Ur.  Benton 
las  protested  a  chock  drawn 
r  days  as  Senator,  406;  liia 
when  every  citizen  will  have 
Hampden's  reaiatance  of  the 
7 ;  there  is  no  dispute  about 
ther  a  first  nor  a  solitary  one, 
enoy  of  the  constitution  lui 
ears,  408;  the  remedy  of  the 


ivreaent  disgraoeibl  state  of  things  is  the  point  now  to  be 
attended  to,  408;  here  Is  a  forced  payment  of  paper, 
money,  408 ;"  offers  a  resolution,  408. 
PATin,  Mr.,  against  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harrison, 

8S8. 
FiOKSxs,  F.  W.,  on  the  repeal  of  the  compromise  tariff,  810. 
Pmoa,  FaASXUN,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, 260 ;  on  the  abases  of  the  Pension  Act,  263. 
FonraiTT,  JoxL  B.,  Secretary  at  War,  9. 
Polk,  Jaues  K.,  chosen  Speaker  of  tite  House,  29;  elected 
President,  62S. 

AdminUtration,  the  longest  address  of  the  kind  yet 
delivered,  649;  our  title  to  Oregon  asserted  as  clear  and 
indisputable,  649 ;  the  return  voice  ttom  London  equally 
positive  on  the  other  side,  660 ;  the  cabinet,  680 :  neither 
Mr.  Calhoun  nor  any  of  his  friends  would  take  ofSce  un- 
der the  administration,  650;  circumstances  affecting  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet,  660;  message,  667;  Texas  the 
leading  topic,  667 ;  position  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  667;  causes  of  war  against  Mexico  from  injuries 
to  our  citizens,  667 ;  treaty  of  indemnity  never  complied 
with,  668 ;  the  mission  to  Mexico,  and  the  consequences 
of  its  failure,  663. 

Negotiations  relative  to  Oregon  had  come  to  a  dead 
stand,  668 ;  state  of  the  case,  668 ;  the  finances  and  pub- 
lic debt,  668;  revbion  of  the  tariff  recommended,  659; 
revenue  the  object  and  protection  to  home  industry  the 
incident,  669. 

Message  at  second  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  Con- 
gress, 677 ;  greatly  occupied  with  the  Mexican  war,  677 ; 
the  real  beginning  of  the  war,  678;  the  conquered  prov- 
inces governed  nnder  the  law  of  nations,  678;  Mr.  Ben- 
ten's  plan  of  conducting  the  war  adopted,  678;  to  carry 
the  war  straight  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  678;  a  higher 
rank  than  M^or-Oeneral  required  to  execute  this  plan, 
673 ;  negotiation  a  part  of  the  plan,  673 ;  Lienteant-Oen- 
eralship  proposed,  678;  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  Mar- 
ty, Walker,  and  Buchanan,  679  -errnles  his  cabinet 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  wa^  .,  ith  Mexico,  698. 

HlH  message  at  first  session  of  the  thirteenth  Congress, 
T0S;gratUying  intelligence  to  commnnicate,  708;  com- 
missioner sent  with  the  army,  704 ;  operations  of  a  fe- 
male to  secure  the  absorption  of  Mexico  and  the  as- 
sumption of  her  debts,  704 ;  extract  from  the  message 
relative  thereto,  704;  do.  relative  to  the  absorption  of  a 
part  of  Mexico,  704;  return  to  the  line  rejected  from  the 
message  at  a  former  session,  70S ;  reason,  706;  a  wish  of 
the  slave  interest,  706;  expenses  of  the  government, 
706;  the  guod  working  of  the  iudependent  treasury  sys- 
tem, 706 ;  special  message  on  the  shivery  agitation,  712 ; 
extract,  712. 

Last  message,  724;  extract  relative  to  the  Mexican 
war,  724 ;  remarks,  724 ;  extension  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise recommended,  724;  various  parties  on  the  sub- 
ject, 726;  finances,  726;  expenditures,  726;  decease  o( 
787;  first  President  put  on  the  people  without  previous 
indication,  787;  faults  of  the  administration,  the&ults 
of  his  cabinet,  787 ;  his  will,  783 ;  the  Mexican  war, 
783;  acquisition  of  Mexico,  788. 
POBTXR,  AutXAMDiH.— Decease  ot,  669 ;  enlogium  by  Col. 
Benton,  669;  early  lilb,  669;  lawyer  in  lower  Missis- 
sippi, 670;  Senator,  670;  his  example,  670;  remarks,  671. 
POBTU,  CoMiioDOBi.— Decease  of^  491 ;  his  career— on  11. 
lustration  of  the  benefits  of  the  cruising  system,  491 ; 
ardor  for  the  service,  493;  the  Essex  frigate,  492;  her 
cruise  towards  the  Grand  Banks,  492;  capture  of  the 
Alert,  499;  cruise  to  Brazil,  498;  cruise  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  498 ;  Valparaiso,  498 ;  prizes  taken,  494, 496, 406 ; 
oapture  of  the  Essex,  497 ;  end  of  the  cruise,  498 ;  Ind* 


dents  of  Porter's  personal  history,  493 ;  resignation, 
493 ;  cause,  493 ;  features  of  his  character,  499. 
PoBTiB,  Jaxu  MADnoH.— Secretary  at  war,  679. 
/Ve«W«n«y.— Bold  intrigue  for.   Set  Teaat  anntxatum. 
PreiiclenHal  tltction  of  1840,— The  candidates,  204 ;  avail 
ability  sought  for  by  the  opposition,  204 ;  CUy  not  avail 
able,  204;  submits  himself  to  a  convention,  204;  rule  ol 
the  convention,  204;  the  proces^  204;  an  embittered 
contest  foreseen,  305;  influence  of  the  money  power, 
206;  mode  of  operating,  205;  Indncementi  addressed  to 
the  people,  206;  moss  conventions,  206;  one  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  206;  description,  206;  election  carried  by  storm, 
206;  result,  206;  belief  of  flraudulcnt  voto^  207. 

qf  1844.— The  candidates,  626;  the  Votes,  628;  the 
popular  vote,  626;  cances  of  the  difference  in  the  popn- 
hr  vote,  626;  aid  of  Silas  Wright,  626;  old  from  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Tyler,  626. 

q^  1848.— Proceedings  of  the  Baltimore  convention, 
722;  difflcultles  in  the  convention,  722 ;  the  candidates, 
722;  a  third  convention  at  Buffalo,  728;  three  principles 
laid  down,  728 ;  remarks  on  the  unfortunate  acceptance 
of  Tan  Buren,  728;  result,  728;  its  moral,  724. 
PubUo  Lands.— 'Setr  States  bound  by  contract  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  disposition  of  the  public  knds, 
nor  to  tax  them  while  remaining  unsold,  nor  for  five 
years  thereafter,  125. 

77m  Oraduation  Bttl,li6\  proposed  for  twelve  years, 
126;  reduction  of  price  the  principal  feature,  126;  bvor- 
able  auspices  under  which  the  bill  comes,  126 ;  its  origi- 
nal provisions,  126 ;  a  measure  emphatically  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  agricultural  interest,  126;  bill  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  failed  in  the  House,  126. 

Pre-emptive  system,  127;  to  secure  the  privilege  of 
first  purchase  to  the  settler  on  any  lands,  127 ;  moved  to 
exclude  unnaturalized  foreigners  flrom  its  bene4t8,127; 
remarks  of  Senator  Benton,  127;  it  proposes  to  make 
a  distinction  between  aliens  and  citizens  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  127;  who  are  the  aliens  it  was  propo- 
sed to  affect,  127;  motion  rejected,  127;  bill  passed,  127. 
Taxation  (jfPuilio  Land  when  «oI<2.— Early  sales  on 
credit,  127;  time  of  exemption  from  taxation,  123; 
change  in  1821  to  the  cash  system,  128 ;  modifications 
proposed,  128 ;  bill  passed  the  Senate,  12& 
PUBTON,  WiLLUH,  ou  the  annexation  of  Texas,  94;  on  the 

slavery  resolutions,  189. 
Pbesjon,  Wiluah  B.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  787. 
Princeton  StMmthip,  explosion  of  her  gun.    (See  explo- 
sion.) 
PnoFnT,  GiOBGE  H.,  his  nomination  rejected  in  the  Senate 


Btotti  Committees,  refusal  of  the  Souse  to  allow.— Th* 
proposition,  804;  adopted,  804;  reconsideration  moved, 
804;  carried,  801;  laid  on  the  table,  804;  a  modification 
attempted,  804;  question  raised  on  the  words  "to  sit 
during  recess,"  806;  no  warrant  found  in  the  constitu- 
tion, 806;  practical  reasons  against  it,  806;  hiidonthe 
table  finally,  806. 

EtvoU  in  Cimiuta.— Its  commencement,  276;  and  progress, 
876;  excitement  on  the  bord"'  '..u»,  nS;  stops  taken  by 
the  President,  277;  vue  fidelity  and  sternness  with 
which  all  these  lawless  expeditions  were  suppressed  by 
Van  Buren,  277 ;  he  discharged  all  the  duties  required, 
S7T;  neutral  relations  preserved  In  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, 273 ;  whole  affair  over,  but  the  dliSoulty 
revived  by  an  unexpected  circumstance,  273;  stand 
made  by  insurgents  on  Mary  Island,  873;  supplies  car* 
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Tied  by  a  small  steamboat,  278;  attacked  and  destroyed 
when  moored  to  the  American  sborc,  2TS ;  affldavlt  of 
the  captain,  27S;  report  of  tho  British  officer,  279;  odds 
the  crimus  of  impresiimont  and  abdactlon  to  all  the 
other  enormities,  279 ;  stnto  of  the  parties  reversed,  279 ; 
part  of  tho  United  States  now  to  complain,  279;  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Fox,  279 ;  message  of 
President  Van  Buren  to  Congress,  279 ;  extracts,  279; 
feeling  in  Congress,  2S0;  action  of  Congress,  2S0;  British 
government  re&ains  IVom  assuming  tho  act,  2S0 ;  extract 
from  Capt  Drew's  report,  2S0;  reply  of  McNabtotlie 
letter  of  District  Attorney  Sogers,  2S0  ;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Fillmore  on  the  reading  of  tho  letter,  2S1 ;  answer  to 
oar  demand  for  redress,  2S1 ;  at  near  the  close  of  Van 
Buren's  administration  tho  British  government  had  not 
assumed  the  act  of  Capt.  Drew,  and  had  not  answered 
for  that  act,  2S1 ;  inquiries  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 
relative  to  it,  282 ;  an  important  event,  2S2 ;  arrest  of 
McLcod,  2S2 ;  a  demand  from  tho  British  Minister  fur 
his  release,  282;  extract,  282;  reply  of  the  American 
Secretary,  Mr.  Forsy  til,  288;  extract,  283;  British  govern- 
ment takes  its  stand  relative  tp  the  Caroline  after  tho 
Presidential  election  of  1840,  283 ;  queries  in  the  Ilonse 
of  Commons,  284 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Hume,  284 ;  admission 
of  FaImerBton,2S4;  testimony  of  McNab,  285 ;  remarks, 
285;  triumph  of  Palmerston  policy,  286;  finale  of  tho 
case,  2SG ;  proceedings  In  the  case,  2S6 ;  action  of  the 
administration,  286;  discussion  in  tho  Uouso  on  this 
■action,  2S7;  remarks  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  287;  "this  in  Its 
national  aspect  Is  precisely  tho  same  as  if  it  had  been 
perpetrated  in  a  house,"  287 ;  demand  of  tho  British,  287 ; 
Mr.  Fox's  letter  is  a  threatening  one,  287;  a  deplorable 
lapse  from  tho  position  Mr.  Webster  first  assumed,  283 ; 
our  position  is  false,  lamentobly  false,  288;  never  did 
man  lose  a  greater  occasion  than  Mr.  Webster  cost  away, 
888. 

Success  of  tho  British  Ministry  In  this  experiment, 
iJS9;  another  trial,  2S9;  Mr.  Adams  in  defence  of  the 
administration,  289 ;  Mr.  Cushing  on  the  sanio  side,  2S9 ; 
remarks  on  their  speeches,  2S0 ;  tho  case  of  tho  Poles 
and  of  tho  Hungarians,  290 ;  Butler's  reply  to  Cushing, 
290;  the  fashion  of  the  friends  of  Webster,  291. 

t-peech  of  Senator  Benton,  291 ;  "  tho  history  of  our 
country  full  of  warning  to  those  who  take  tho  side  of  a 
foreign  country  against  their  own,  291 ;  humiliating  to 
see  Senators  of  eminent  oblllty  consulting  books  to  find 
passages  to  Justify  an  outrage  upon  tlieir  own  country, 
292;  what  la  the  case  before  us  f  203;  a  statement,  293 ; 
ftirtlier  statement,  294;  a  conclusive  point  settled,  294; 
position  of  tho  British  Ministry  known  on  March  4th, 
295;  action  of  tho  new  administration,  293;  letter  of 
Mr.  Fox,  293 ;  Instructions  of  Mr.  Webster  to  tho  Attor- 
ney General,  295;  cxtrocl,  295;  proceedings  of  the 
Attorney  General,  290;  duties  of  tl'O  Attorney  General, 
296 ;  the  correctness  and  propriety  of  tho  answer  givon 
to  Mr.  Fox  tho  main  point  in  tho  case,  297;  the  In- 
Btructions  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  derogatory  to  us  In 
point  of  character,  and  tending  to  tho  degradation  of 
tho  republic,  293;  tho  law  of  natloiis,  298;  derogatory 
to  our  character,  299;  example  of  Walpole's  foreign 
policy,  AOO;  tho  Instructions  to  the  Attorney  General 
most  unfortunate  and  deplorable,  ."iOO;  tho  letter  to  Mr. 
Fox  from  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  801 ;  an  unfbrtunato 
production,  3U1 ;  its  faults  fumlamcntal  and  radical,  802; 
abandonment  of  oh r  claim,  802;  further  remarks,"  803, 
804. 

Kites,  William  C,  in  defence  of  the  voto  of  tho  bank  bill, 
822 ;  on  the  disorder  in  tho  Senate  gallery,  851-352. 

noDQKiu,  C^MMoooBi,  dtctoM  (j/:— Uls  appearancr,  144; 


hero,  by  natnre,  144;  sketch  of  his  life,  14(;  AmerlcM 
cruisers  In  the  last  war,  14S;  views  of  the  Governmen 
on  the  employment  of  tho  publlo  vessels,  145 ;  Bodgers 
opinion,  I'M!:  his  naval  oTplolt-.  t^o;  Ids  humanity,  147 
feelings  at  the  death  of  Decatur,  1  J ;  death,  143. 


&/«.— Speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  176 ;  perhaps  tho  most  abuin 
dant  substance  of  the  earth,  176 ;  the  universality  of  the 
tax  on  It,  177;  a  salt  tax  was  not  only  politically,  but 
morally  wrong,  177;  a  tax  upon  the  entire  economy  ol 
nature  ond  art,  171 ;  determination  to  effect  its  repeal,  173, 

Santa  Anna.— His  remark  relative  to  Commander  McKcn- 
zle. 

Ilia  downfall.— Tils  return  expected  to  secure  a  peace 
with  Mexico,  709 ;  tho  sword,  and  not  the  olive  branch, 
returned  to  Mexico,  709 ;  capture  of  Mexico  put  an  end 
to  his  cwreer,  711;  In  three  months,  tho  treaty  signed. 
710;  the  acquisitions,  710;  the  payments,  710;  a  singu- 
lar conclusion  of  the  war,  710;  tho  treaty  a  fortunate 
event,  710 ;  manner  In  which  thoso  who  served  tho  Gov 
ernment  flired,  711. 

Sacndses,  EoMCLrs  M.,  moves  the  adoption  of  the  two. 
thirds  rule  in  the  democratic  convention,  591. 

ScnLOssEB,  Harbor  of  tho  8teambo.it  Carolin-,  •;  S. 

Sbwaed'b,  William  H.,  answer  to  tho  intvi.  ^sofon 

antl-sUvery  meeting,  776. 

Sladb,  William,  on  abolition  petitions,  ir 

Slavery  agitation,  progretso/.—Hovcmc^  ....  apilnst 

slavery.  In  tho  session  of  1887-'88, 134;  nKuiutinl  from 
Vermont  against  tlie  annexation  of  Tc.vas,  and  for  the 
abolition  ofslav.Tyin  the  District  of  Columbia,  1.34;  pe- 
titions, Ac,  134;  little  excuse,  134;  state  of  the  cnae,]84; 
residence  of  the  petitioners,  184 ;  subject  of  the  petitions 
disagreeable,  134;  leading  to  an  Inevitable  separation  ol 
the  States,  134;  remarks  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  1G4;  question 
on  the  most  Judicious  mode  of  treating  these  moinorlals, 
135 ;  tho  course  adopted,  to  lay  tho  question  of  reception 
on  tho  table,  135;  Calhoun  endeavors  to  obtain,  from  ths 
Senate,  declarations  which  should  cover  nil  tho  questions 
of  federal  power  over  the  Institution  of  slavery,  135;  hU 
resolutions,  185;  the  fifth,  135;  the  dogma  of  "no  power 
In  Congress  to  legislate  upon  tho  existence  of  daveryln 
territories,"  had  not  then  been  Invented,  1;15;  refcrencs 
to  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  130 ;  Calhoun's  re- 
marks on  this  compromise,  186;  remarks,  130;  Clay's 
substitute,  137;  further  proceedings,  137;  repugnance  ol 
tho  Senate  to  tho  movement,  138;  remarks  of  senators 
on  tho  tendency  of  tho  resolutions  ti.  ngi'ravato  the  ex- 
citement, 138 ;  Justlflcntlon  of  Calhoun,  139 ;  action  o( 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  140;  tlio  Important  part  ol 
the  debate,  140 ;  remarks  on  Calhoun's  vlevs  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  140. 

Itcmarks  of  Calhoun  on  tho  ordlnanco  of  1787,  Inlho 
Oregon  bill,  141 ;  three  propositions  laid  down  by  him, 
141 ;  their  confilct  with  tho  power  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, In  tho  estnbJl'ihmont  of  tho  Missouri  Compromise, 
141 ;  hl.s  views  in  tho  Cabinet,  141 ;  old  writings  pro- 
duced,  141 ;  denial  of  Mr.  Calhoun  that  Monroe's  Cabinet 
was  consulted  on  tho  subject,  142;  clrcumstancw,  .'lTO^ 
Ing  tho  denial,  142 ;  views  of  Calhoun  In  1S20,  In  1837-38, 
and  In  18-17-48, 142;  changes  In  his  iiplnlojis  on  tho  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress,  143 ;  .'cmarks,143;  recordi 
of  the  Department  of  State,  113. 

In  tho  Ilonse,  a  most  angry  and  portentous  debate, 
190 ;  motion  on  the  suttject  of  petitions  and  nicmorliut 
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160 ;  nuinneT  In  whlob  It  is  advocated,  ISO ;  eonrse  of  Mr. 
Blade,  150;  snggestlon  of  Legartf,160;  excited  action  of 
the  House,  150;  AurtiieT  excitement,  Wise  requests  his 
colleagues  to  retire  with  him,  151 ;  the  InTitation  re- 
newed by  Bhett,164;  McKay  Interposes  the  objection 
that  heads  31ade,  161 ;  question  on  Ica^o  taken,  152 ;  ad- 
journment moved  and  carried,  162. 

Invitation  to  Southern  members  to  meet  together,  162 ; 
the  meeting,  162 ;  result,  168;  amendment  of  the  rnlcs, 
168;  vote,  163;  remarks,  164;  prominent  members  for 
the  petitions,  IM. 

AioHHoniats  ckuH/led  Iff  Mr.  C2a^.— Speech  of  Mr. 
Clay,  164 ;  "  the  most  Judicious  course  to  be  pursued  with 
abolition  petitions,  154;  difference  in  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding, 165 ;  three  classes  of  persons  opposed  to  the 
continued  existence  of  slavery,  16S;  the  attempt  to  ar- 
ray one  section  of  the  Union  against  another,  155;  the 
means  employed  for  the  end,  156 ;  the  spirit  of  abolttion- 
inm  has  displayed  itself  at  three  epochs  of  our  history, 
166;  ftirther  remarks,  166." 

Calhoun's  resolutions,  696 ;  the  real  point  of  complainti 
696;  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  69<<;  extract,  696;  never 
voted  upon,  697;  "firebrand,"  097;  commencement  of 
the  slavery  agitation  founded  upon  the  dogma  of  "no 
power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories," 697 ;  position  of  Mr.  ''  ahoun  up  to  this  time, 
697;  firther  remarks,  697;  the  resolutioT^s  characterized 
as  nullification,  697. 

IHmnion  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  69S;  disavows  the  design  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  0nion,  and  at  the  same  time  proves  it, 
693;  opening  paragraph,  698;  "  to />rce  the  issue,"  698 ; 
notices  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  698;  his 
secret  views  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  699 ;  measures  of 
retaliation  suggested,  699;  farther  extracts,  700;  a  far- 
ther feature  in  the  pinn  of  forcing  the  issue,  700 ;  a 
Southern  Convention,  700;  the  letter  furnishes  the  key 
to  unlock  Calhoun's  whole  system  of  slavery  agitation, 
700. 

Special  message  of  Tresidcnt  Polk,  712 :  a  delusive  cal- 
oulation,  713;  a  new  dogma  invented,  713;  the  slavery 
part  of  the  Constitution  extends  itself  to  territories,  713 ; 
broached  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  718 ;  remarks,  714 ;  remarks 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  Missouri  case,  714 ;  his  error  ex- 
posed, 714;  passed  by  the  South,  714;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  716;  remarks 
of  Mr.  Benton,  715. 

Extention  of  Vie  Constitution.— the  territories  with- 
out a  government,  729 ;  motion  of  Mr.  Walker  of  ■Wiscon- 
sin OS  an  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill,  729 ;  a 
lilsordcrly  motion,  729;  an  amendment  Inserting  an  ex- 
tousion  of  the  Constitution,  729 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, 729;  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  730;  i*6  Constitution 
made  for  States,  not  Territories,  731 ;  examination  of  Cal- 
houn's position,  781 ;  debate  takes  a  slavery  turn,  732 ; 
bill  passed  after  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
782  ;  declining  to  vote,  732;  romorks,  732;  "forcing  the 
issue,"  733. 

Nightly  meetings  of  members  from  the  slave  Stotes, 
783 ;  Calhoun  at  tho  bottom  of  the  movement,  738 ;  his 
matifcsto  superseded  by  a  now  address  in  tho  grand 
committee,  733;  replaced,  783;  changed  from  tho  origi- 
nal draft,  784 ;  saluted  as  the  second  Declaration  of  In- 
dopcndonce,  784;  remarks,  734;  extracts,  734 ;  emanci- 
pation held  to  bo  certain,  if  not  prevented,  735;  tho 
means  of  prevention,  786;  takes  tho  attitude  of  self- 
defence,  785 ;  farther  contents  of  the  manifesto,  786 ; 
last  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  744 ;  read  by  Mr.  Mason, 
T44 ;  first  cause  of  the  slavery  disease,  the  ordinance 
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of  1787, 744;  the  second,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  744 
third,  slavery  agitation,  744;  history  of  tho  agitation. 
744;  procesa  of  disruption  going  on,  746;  successive 
blows  required  to  snap  the  cords  asunder,  746;  extract, 
746 ;  the  last  cord,  746 ;  extracts,  748 ;  the  remedy,  746. 

SUuBU,  American,  liberation  of  in  BriUek  Colonies.— 
Three  Instances  of  this  kind  had  occurred,  182;  details 
of  each,  182 ;  redress  obtained  fi-om  Oreat  Britain  in  the 
first  two  cases,  182;  resolution  offered  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  182;  can  a  municipal  regulation  of  Great 
Britain  alter  the  law  of  nations?  183;  Calhoun's  argu- 
ment, 188 ;  referred,  188. 

Slaves,  Fugitive.— UUtoTy  of  tho  slave  recovery  chinse,778; 
act  of  1798, 778 ;  third  section,  778 ;  a  fair  interpretaUon 
of  the  Constitution,  773;  the  penal  section,  774;  the  law 
of  Pennsylvania,  774,  777;  the  act  of  New  York,  776; 
Marcy's  reply  to  an  anti-skvery  meeting,  775;  Seward's 
reply  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  same  meeting,  770; 
sentence  on  a  citizen  of  Maryland  for  recapturing  his 
slave  in  Pennsylvania,  778;  decision  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  778;  a  bill  reported  on  the  subject  of  fugitive 
slaves,  778 ;  proviso  in  fever  of  a  Jury  trial  rejected,  779 ; 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Cass,  779 ;  ftirther  remarks,  780. 

SuiTU,  Gen.  Bamcel,  decease  oi;  176;  forty  years  in  Con- 
gress, 176 ;  industry,  J76 ;  punctuality,  176;  character- 
istics, 176 ;  long  life  and  service,  176. 

SuiTD,  WiiiiAv,  declines  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  9. 

Somers,  Brig,  alleged  ifuUny  <m  .Board.— Manner  of  enter- 
ing the  harbor  of  New  York,  528 ;  astonishment  of  the 
public  at  the  news,  523;  the  vessel  and  her  crew,  623; 
how  first  communicated,  528 ;  ridicule  the  only  answer 
first  given,  624;  further  relative  to  the  first  discovery, 
524, 625 ;  means  for  arrest  of  the  suspected,  525 ;  the  ar- 
rest, 616;  treatment,  526;  evidences  sought  for,  627;  Air- 
ther  arrests,  528;  the  turning  point  of  the  cose,  629; 
suspicious  circumstances,  630;  interrogatories,  630; 
facts,  681 ;  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  632 ;  the  band- 
spike  sign,  632 ;  tutsslng  their  muster,  633 ;  tho  African 
knife,  633 ;  the  battle-axe  alarm,  534 ;  letter  of  the  com- 
mander to  the  oQlcers,  534;  council  of  officers,  635 
testimony  before  the  council,  685;  incidental  circum- 
stances, 630;  now  arrests,  637;  the  way  in  which  three 
men  were  doomed  to  death,  637 ;  trial  of  Governor  Wall 
at  Old  Bailey,  687;  ftirther  proceedings,  538,  689;  In- 
forming the  prisoners  of  their  fate,  540 ;  their  conduct, 
540, 541,  612, 543, 544, 646 ;  the  executions,  546 ;  report  of 
the  confessions  false  upon  its  face,  647;  the  coses  of 
Small  and  Cromwell,  64S ;  death  and  innocence  of  the 
men,  549 ;  conclusion  of  the  execution,  649 ;  siicech  of 
the  commander,  650;  speech  on  tho  Sunday  foUowlnir, 
551 ;  tho  letter  In  the  Bible,  551 ;  four  men  in  irons,  551 ; 
interval  after  tho  execution,  562 ;  evidence  of  Ganse- 
voort,  652;  coniiluslon  of  tho  report,  653;  the  purser's 
steward,  554;  Sergeant  Garty,  655;  the  commander's 
clerk,  656;  recommendations  for  reward  and  promotion, 
650;  proceedings  of  the  eonrt-martlal,  657;  precipita- 
tion, 667;  the  reason,  657;  tho  composition  of  tho  court, 
558;  end  of  the  prosecutions,  559. 

Tho  real  design  of  Spencer,  659;  tho  case  of  Lieut 
Col.  Wall  of  the  British  service,  600;  subsequent  CiCet 
of  Commander  Mackenzie,  601 ;  remark  of  Santa  Anno, 
661 ;  the  work  of  fourteen  years,  561. 

South  Sea  «oA«n«,  its  origin,  and  pretensions,  878. 

Speaie  Hreular,  Its  Issue,  14. 

Spencrb,  John  C,  Secretary  of  War,  856;  Secretary,  of  the 
Treasury,  609. 

Steanob,  Eobeet,  on  the  slavery  resolutions,  189. 
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Btvabt,  a.  H.,  on  the  veto  of  the  piovisioiul  tarifl;  415; 

iecreUiy  of  the  Interior,  7(8. 
Svprtm*  Court.— Its  Judges,  Clerk,  Attorney  Genersis, 

Bepcrten,  and  Blarshala,  unrlng  the  period  from  1320, 

to  IStW.  787. 


Taffak,  Bmijumi,  vindicates  the  martial  law  at  New  Or- 
leans, 600;  statement  of  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Folic,  re- 
lative to  the  mode  of  Texas  annexation,  686. 
Tanjr,  tpeolflo  dutUt  dbolUKed  ly  tkt  CompromiM.— Dis- 
tlnot'.>>n  between  speciflo  and  ad  valorem  duties,  169; 
statements  relative  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  ad 
valorem  system,  189;  examples  of  iqjurions  operation, 
189;  losses  in  four  years  on  three  classes  of  staple 
goods,  189. 

Sugar  and  Bum  draubaekt,  tM,r  o^itMe.— Motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  drawbacks  al- 
lowed on  sugar  and  mm,  190;  Benton's  objections  to 
the  act  of  18SS,  190 ;  foots  relative  to  the  drawback  on 
sugar,  191 ;  operation  of  the  aot  on  the  sugar  duties,  191 ; 
tables,  191,  193;  effect  of  the  compromise  act  on  the 
article  of  mm,  193. 

FUMnn  Bountit*  and  ihtir  aUowance.—yLoWoM  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  reduce  the  fishing  bounties, 
lb).,  194;   it  is  askb.i  whether  these  allowances  are 
founded  on  the  salt  duty,  and  should  rise  or  fall  with  it, 
194;  proofi,— ;  the  original  petition  and  acts  of  Con- 
gress, 194;  numerous  acts  referred  to,  194,199;  defects 
of  the  compromise  act,  196;  mischielb  resulticg  ft'om 
the  act,  197 ;  the  whole  revenue  of  sugar,  salt,  anil  mo- 
lasses, is  diilivered  over  annually  to  a  few  persons  in 
the  United  States,  197;  amount  taken  under  these 
bounties,  19a 
TcuHff  CompromUe,  infringtmtfa  <}/;— Errors  of  opinions 
respecting  the  act  of  1838, 807;  agency  of  John  M.  Clay- 
ton and  Kobert  P.  Letcher,  807;  composed  of  two  parts, 
807 ;  neither  lived  out  its  allotted  time,  807;  regulation 
of  the  tariff  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Oovemmont 
by  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  a 
■     bill  concocted  as  vicious  in  principle  as  it  was  selfish 
and  unparliamentary  in  its  conception  and  execution, 
SOS ;  foresight  of  the  results,  808 ;  a  cry  of  danger  to  the 
Union  carried  it,  808;  calls  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
,    Treasury  for  loans,  808;  revenue  expected  under  the 
reduced  duties  of  the  compromise  on  half  what  was 
needed,  808;  statement  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  808;  proposed 
to  abrogate  the  compromise,  809 ;  complaints  of  the  op- 
•      position,  809;  remarks  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  809;  the  com- 
promise contemplated  only  revenue  duties,  809;  it  is 
said  the  law  is  not  binding,  809 ;  wait  until  sufllclent  in- 
'  formation  is  obtaintJ  to  enable  us  to  act  Judiciously, 
809 ;  Ingersoll's  sarcastic  taunts  of  the  two  cblefi  of  the 
compromise,  810;  Pickens'  remarks  against  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  compromise,  810;  passage  of  the  new  bill 
through  the  House,  811 ;  cost  of  collecting  ad  valorem 
duties,  811. 

Bill  in  the  Senate,  811 ;  Clay  proposes  to  go  on  with 
the  bill,  811 ;  Calhoun  proposes  to  delay  a  few  days,  811 ; 
remarks,  811,  812;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  812;  the 
present  occasion  illustrated  the  vicious  and  debauching 
distribution  schemes,  812 ;  motion  to  include  sumach  in 
the  dutiable  articles,  812 ;  remarks  of  Clay,  818 ;  reply 
of  Calhoun,  818 ;  origin  of  the  term  Whig  in  this  country, 
814 ;  duty  Imposed  on  sumach,  81B. 

Proposed  to  make  salt  alVce  article,  81B;  annihilate 
the  American  works  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  81S; 


affects  two  great  portions  of  the  eommunity  in  a  verj 
different  manner,  815;  the  consumers  of  the  domestic 
and  the  imported  article,  815;  amount  of  revenue  col- 
lected flrom  salt,  816;  the  whole  system  will  have  to  b« 
revised,  816;  the  universality  ef  its  use  is  a  reason  for 
its  taxation,  816;  vote  on,  816;  a  combination  of  in- 
terests has  kept  up  the  tax,  816 ;  amount  of  revenue  ft'om 
the  duty,  816. 

Moved  to  exempt  tea  and  coffee,  816 ;  carried,  81G ; 
bill  passed  on  the  general  ground  that  the  GoTornmcnt 
must  have  revenue,  816;  defect  of  the  compromise  in 
making  no  provision  for  the  redaction  of  drawbacks 
on  sugars,  &o.,  816;  attempts  to  amend  and  failure,  317- 
carried  in  the  present  bill,  817;  the  bounty  to  the  fish- 
cries  claimed  as  a  right,  817 ;  further  remarks,  817 

Low  state  of  the  treasniy  and  the  credit  of  the  Gov. 
erament,  418;  the  result  of  three  measures  forced  upon 
the  previous  administration  by  the  opposition,  and  the 
aid  of  temporizing  friends,  418;  these  measures,  the 
,  compromise  act,  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue 
and  the  surrender  of  the  land  revenue  to  the  States,  418  ■ 
remarks,  418;  a  retribntlve  Justice  in  this  calamitous 
visitation,  418;  it  fell  upon  the  authors  of  the  measure 
418;  a  proviHonal  tariff  passed,  414;  vetoed,  414- 
reasons,  414;  remarks,  414;  deplorable  condition  of  the 
administration,  414;  remarks  of  Fillmore  on  the  en- 
deavor of  the  President  to  get  back,  even  tempororilr 
tho  land  revenue,  415;  Stuart  asserts  that  the  land  dis- 
tribution bill  was  an  intended  part  of  the  compromise 
from  the  beginning,  415;  extract,  415;  remarks  of  Car- 
rathers,  416;  second  bill,  similar  to  the  first,  passed  and 
vetoed,  416 ;  veto  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Thirteen 
416;  three  reports,  416;  extract,  416;  the  compromise 
and  the  land  distribution  were  the  stumbling-blocks, 
417;  both  sacrificed  together,  417;  manner  In  which  It 
was  done,  417. 
Tatlob,  Zachabt,  candidate  for  President,  722 ;  elected 
723;  his  inauguration,  787;  his  cabinet,— ;  hismostoge, 
740 ;  dangers  of  the  Union,  740 ;  the  claim  of  Tents, 
740 ;  governments  for  the  territories,  741 ;  reference  tn 
741;  remark  of  Calhoun,,  741 ;  Cuba,  741;  dennnclatlou 
of  unlawful  expeditions,  741. 

Decease  of;  765 ;  occasion  of  his  death,  765 ;  first  Presi- 
dent elected  on  a  reputation  purely  military,  T65;  de- 
ficiency of  political  wisdom,  765 ;  tho  Texas  boundary, 
765 ;  his  death  a  public  coUtmity,  765. 
Tfienty  proposed  annexation  <j/C— Application  of  that  repub- 
lic, 94 ;  an  Insuperable  objection,  94;  Texas  was  at  war 
with  Mexico,  and  to  annex  her  was  to  annex  the  war,  94; 
resolution  for  a  legisUtive  expression  in  favor  of  tho 
measure,  as  a  basis  for  a  tripartite  treaty,  94;  remarks  of 
Mr.  Preston,  94 ;  "  the  load  taken  by  Texas,  96 ;  all  hos- 
tile purposes  and  ill-temper  towards  Mexico  disavowed, 
96;  the  treaty  of  1819  a  great  oversight,  96;  a  nistako 
of  the  committee,  95;  It  is  supposed  there  is  a  sort  of 
political  Impossibility  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
things  to  effect  the  proposed  union,  96;  there  Is  no 
point  of  view  In  which  any  proposition  for  annexation 
can  bo  considered,  that  any  serious  obstacle  in  point  of 
form  presents  itself"  96;  resolution  laid  on  tho  table, 
97. 

Pretidential  IfUrtgut.—TLettet  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  In  s 
Baltimore  newspaper,  urging  immediate  annexation  u 
necessary  to  forestall  the  designs  of  Great  Britain,  681 ; 
these  alleged  designs,  681 ;  no  signs,  6S1 ;  nothing  In  the 
position  of  Mr.  Gilmer  to  make  him  a  prime  mover,  5S1 ; 
a  counterpart  of  the  movement  of  Mr.  Calhoun  tn  the 
Senate  of  1886,  682 ;  finger  of  Mr.  Calhoun  suspoctoil, 
6S2;  its  progress,  6S2;    Webittor  inflexibly  opposed 
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Inflexibly  oppuM<l 


■eeosttng  of  Aaron  V.  Brown,  683;  reply  of  Senator 
Benton,  6S2. 

Letter  ft'om  General  Jackson  in  the  Blohmond  En- 
quirer, 588 ;  history  of  this  letter,  6S3 ;  Calhonn  a  candi> 
date  for  the  Presidency  in  1S41-2,  SS8 ;  annexation  the 
issne,  B83;  Importance  ofthefaTor  of  Qeneral  Jaokson 
to  secnre  the  success  of  the  scheme,  SS8;  manner  of  ap- 
proaching him,  538;  its  sncce88,534;  medlams  of  trans- 
mission of  Gilmer's  letter,  6S4;  Jackson's  answer  sent 
to  Brown,  534 ;  delivered  to  Oilmcr,  5S4 ;  his  expressions 
In  the  cspttol,  634;  the  state  of  the  game,  634;  object 
now  to  gain  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention, 
688;  the  Whigs  indncnd  to  postpone  their  convention, 
685;  discovery  of  the  movements,  536;  denounced,  536; 
explosion  of  th  J  great  gun  on  board  the  Princeton,  586; 
the  publlcatloj  of  Jackson's  letter  with  change  of  date, 
587;  interrogation  of  the  candidates,  537;  reply  of  V«n 
Bnren,  537;  position  of  Calhonn,  537;  position  of  Mr. 
Clay,  687;  steps  taken  to  obtain  Van  Bnren's  answer, 
588;  necessityto  obtain  &omething  firom  London  to  bol- 
ster up  the  accusation  of  that  formidable  abolition  plot 
which  Great  Britain  was  hatching,  5S9 ;  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  accomplished,  689;  Calhoun's  letter  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  539;  annexation  conducted  with  a 
double  aspect,  590 ;  bilure  of  the  annexation  intrigue 
for  the  Presidency,  690;  further  developments,  690 ;  po- 
sition of  the  candidates,  590.  See  Demooratio  Conven- 
tion. 

Seeret  Ji'egoiiaUon.—X  paragraph  In  the  President's 
message,  599 ;  Intended  to  break  the  way  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  treaty  of  annexation  covertly  conceived  and 
ftrried  on  with  all  the  features  of  an  intrigue,  600;  its 
adoption  to  be  forced  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
area  of  slavery,  or  to  make  its  rejection  a  cause  of  dis- 
union, 600 ;  the  scheme  presents  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive lessons  of  the  workings  o'  ar  government,  600 ; 
early  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun  Ci.jtra;ted  with  hb  later 
ones,  600. 

Speech  of  Senator  Benton,  600 ;  "a  map  and  memoir 
sent  to  the  Senate,  600 ;  let  us  look  at  our  new  and  Im- 
portant proposed  acquisitions,  601 ;  v.^o  treaty  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  Bio  Grande  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  out- 
rage on  Mexico,  602 ;  the  President  says  we  have  ac- 
quired a  title  by  his  signature  to  the  treaty,  wanting 
vnly  the  action  of  the  Senate  to  perfect  it,  602 ;  war  with 
Mexico  is  a  design  and  an  object  with  it  from  the  be- 
ginning, 602;  another  evidence  the  letter  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Green,  602 ;  the  war  Is  begun, 
603;  and  by  orders  issued  from  the  President,  608;  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  603 ;  its 
iqjustice,  603,  this  movement  founded  on  a  weak  and 
groundless  pretext,  604 ;  resolution  relative  to  the  au- 
thor of  a  private  letter,  605 ;  the  letter  of  the  Secretory 
of  State  to  Mr.  Murphy,  605;  commencement  of  the 
plan,  606;  details  in  its  progress,  605,  607 ;  treaty  sent  to 
the  Senate  and  delayed  forty  days,  608;  reasons,  60S; 
the  messenger  to  Mexico,  609;  instructions,  609,  610; 
disavowal  of  Great  Britain  of  all  designs  against  slavery 
in  Texas,  611 ;  Southern  men  deprived  us  of  Texas  and 
made  It  non-slaveholding  In  1819,  612;  object  of  Mr. 
Tyler,"  618. 

Teeeat  or  DltunUm.— The  projected  convention  ^t 
Nashville,  018;  a  strange  collection  anticipated,  613; 
what  if  disunion  shouldappear  there,  613:  nullification 
and  disunion  aro  revived,  and  revived  under  circum- 
stances which  menace  more  danger  than  ever,  614 ;  in- 
trigue and  speculation  co-operate,  but  disunion  is  at  the 
bottom,  614;  secession  is  the  more  cunning  method  of 
dissolving  the  0nlon,  614 ;  the  Intrigue  for  the  Presi- 


dency wo*  the  first  act  of  the  drama,  the  dissolntton  ol 
the  Union  the  second,  616;  the  rejected  treaty  compared 
to  the  slain  C«esar,615;  the  lesson  of  hUtory,  616 ;  aU 
elective  governments  must  fall  nnless  elections  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  politicians  and  restored  to  the 
people,  616. 

rtolent  Demonttraiion*  in  the  &«».— Soon  as  the 
treaty  was  rejected  and  the  nominating  convention  had 
acted,  the  disunion  aspect  manifested  itselt;  616;  the  . 
meeUng  at  Ashley,  in  Barnwell  district,  616;  views  of 
the  meeting,  616;  resolutlons,'617;  meeting  at  Beanfort, 
617;  resolutions,  617;  meeting  in  'Williamsburg  dis- 
trict, 8.  C,  617;  Texas  or  disunion  the  standing  toast, 
617;  general  convention  at  BIchmond  and  at  Nas))ville 
spoken  oi;  617;  repelled  by  citizens  of  those  cities,  617 ; 
co-inter  meetini?  at  Nashville,  617;  resolutions,  618; 
the  niuvement  brought  to  a  stand,  its  leaders  paralyzed, 
and  the  disunion  scheme  suppressed  for  the  time,  6ia 

Rtiection  of  the  f/'soiir.— Bejectedbyavotaof  two 
to  one  against  it,  619;  the  vote,  619;  annexation  desir- 
able, 619;  bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Benton  to  authorize 
the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico  and 
Texas,  619;  speech,  619;  an  honest  mass  desire  to  gjt 
back  Texas,  620;  the  wantonness  of  getting  up  a  quar- 
rel with  Great  Britain  exposed,  620;  the  course  of  Mr. 
Calhonn,  621;  the  fully  of  any  apprehension  shown  by 
the  interest  which  Great  Britain  has  in  the  commerce  of 
Mexico,  621;  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  our 
growing  trade  with  Mexico,  the  certainty  that  her  car- 
rying trade  will  fall  into  our  hands,  &e.,  are  reasons  for 
the  cultivation  of  peace  with  her,  621;  political  and 
social  considerations  and  a  regard  for  the  character  of 
republican  government,  were  solid  reasons  for  the  an- 
nexation without  breaking  peace  with  Mexico,  622 ;  re- 
marks on  the  course  of  annexation,  628;  resolutions  of- 
fered by  Mr,  Benton,  623,  624 

ZegislaUve  admission  q^— Words  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, 682 ;  the  anomaly  presenting  free  and  slave  ter- 
ritory in  the  same  State,  632;  passed,  638;  members 
from  both  sections  voted  for  these  resolutions,  and  there- 
by asserted  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  slavery 
in  territories,  638;  resolutions  sent  to  the  Senate,  683; 
gratification  of  Mr.  Buchanan  with  them,  633;  his  re- 
marks, 638;  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  638;  solid 
ground  upon  which  the  Union  rested,  634;  Mr.  Bon- 
ton's  bill,  6S4;  his  remarks  on  the  bill,  634;  the  Joint 
resolution  ttom  the  House  and  the  bill  of  the  Senate 
combined,  and  the  President  authorized  to  act  under 
them  OS  he  thought  best,  635;  Missouri  Compromise 
rea£lrmed,  636;  astonishment  of  Congress  to  hear  that 
Tyler  had  undertaiion  the  execution  of  the  act,  6S6; 
views  and  purposes  of  President  Polk,  636;  statement 
of  Mr.  Tappan,  036;  statement  of  Mr.  Blair,  637;  the 
possibility  that  Mr.  Calhoun  would  cause  Mr.  Tyler  to 
undertake  the  execution  of  the  act  repulsed  as  an  im- 
possible infamy,  633 ;  remarks  of  Senators,  633 ;  the  re- 
sults, 638. 
TMrty  Years'  Fiew.— Concluding  remarks,  787. 
Thomas,  Fbanois,  on  the  Pension  act  of  1837, 269. 
TnoMPSON,  R.  W.,  reply  to  Mr.  Cushing,  605. 
Tbist,  NicnOLAS  P.,  Commissioner  to  Mexico,  704. 
Ttlkb,  Jons,  candidate  for  the  VIce-ProsIdency,  204. 

Administration.— ms  otiseiteo  in  Virginia,  211;  in- 
terregnum in  the  government,  211 ;  repairs  to  Washing 
ton,  takes  the  oath  and  reappoints  the  Cabinet,  211 ; 
address  in  the  nature  of  an  inaugural  Issued,  211 ;  re- 
marks on  his  predecessor,  211 ;  two  blemishes  seen  in 
the  paragraph,  212;  other  points  of  bad  taste,  212 ;  an- 
other extract,  212 ;  romorks,212;  extract  relative  tea 
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bank.  Hi ;  circumstances  and  declarations  which  led  to 
an  Inference  of  his  opinion  relative  to  a  baulc,  218. 

Message,  rant  of  money  to  President  narrlson's 

ftmlly  recoi.  led,  219 ;  considered  without  the  pale 
of  the  con'.  m  and  of  dangerons  precedent,  215; 
Harrison's  f.i  .ty,  216;  Congress  would  not  have  been 
called  by  President  Tyler,  216;  compromise  of  1888; 
216;  remarks,  216;  fiscal  agent  recommended,  21T; 
Hamilton's  reasons  for  a  natlotal  bank,  217;  a  grant  of 
money  to  the  States  recommended,  217;  extract,  217; 
the  President's  early  views  on  the  constitution,  218; 
change,  218;  remarks,  218;  programme  of  measures  in 
the  form  ofa  resolve  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  219;  remark 
of  Mr,  Cashing,  219. 

Bttlgnatlon  o/the  Cabinet— Oeeairei  two  days  after 
the  second  veto  message,  8fi8;  the  impelling  circum- 
ttance  a  letter,  858 ;  allusion  to  this  letter  by  Mr.  Ewlng, 
854;  reasons  of  the  reuignatlon,  8&t;  statement  of  Mr. 
Ewlng,  854;  statement  of  Mr.  Badger,  854;  statement.of 
Mr.  Bell,  855;  statement  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  866;  Web- 
ster's reasons  for  not  resigning  his  seat  in  President 
Tyler's Cabinat, 256;  influences  upon  Webster,  856;  new 
Cabinet,  866. 

Repudiated  by  the  Whig  Party.— Denounced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  85T;  formal  meeting  of  the  Whigs, 
857;  resolutions,  857;  report  of  Committee,  857;  how 
cherished  hopes  were  frustrated,  857;  extract,  867;  loss 
by  the  conduct  of  the  President,  858 ;  what  is  to  be  the 
conduct  of  the  party  in  such  unexpected  and  disastrons 
circumstances?  858;  establish  a  permanent  separation 
of  the  Whig  party  from  Mr.  Tyler,  859 ;  course  recom- 
mended to  be  pursued,  859;  a  now  victory  promised  at 
^e  next  election,  859;  manifesto  announced  by  Mr. 
Gushing  by  a  counter  manifesto,  859 ;  Justification  of  the 
President  for  changing  his  course  on  the  fiscal  corpora- 
ration  bill,  859;  thrust  at  Mr.  Clay,  859;  the  design, 
860;  relations  of  Clay  and  Webster,  860 ;  extracts  from 
Cushing's  manifesto,  860;  interest  of  the  President  In 
the  second  bill,  861;  (Urther  details,  861;  tho  rear.!  is, 
862. 

Slid  and  rentlU  o/the  Eictra  £e««(on.— Beplet'i  with 
disappointed  expectations  and  nearly  barren  oi'  per- 
manent results,  872;  defection  of  Mr.  Tyler  not  lire- 
seen,  878 ;  repcolabllity  the  only  remedy  thought  oi^  for 
the  law  creating  a  bank,  873 ;  other  acts  of  tho  soss.on, 
878;  three  only  remain,  877;  a  triumphant  session  to  the 
democracy,  873. 

Firet  Annual  i/'e«8a(7«.— Acquittal  of  McLcod  tho 
firstsubjoct  mentioned,  878;  remarks  on  tho  Caroline, 
874:  condition  of  the  finances,  874;  now  plan  of  a  fls- 
callty,  874 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  on  this  plan,  375 ; 
reference  to  tho  report  of  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
876. 

Separation  from  the  WMff  Party.— Effort  to  detach 
tho  Whig  party  fiom  Mr.  Clay,  417;  Its  failure,  418; 
Impeachment  suggested,  41S;  the  protest  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
418;  difference  from  tho  cose  of  Ocnoral  Jackson,  418 ; 
remarks  of  Mr.  Adams,  41S ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Botts,  419 ; 
Introduces  resolutions  of  tho  Senate  In  1834  on  the  case 
of  I'rcBldent  Jackson,  419;  psssogo  in  tho  House,  419. 

Jfeumti/e  at  the  .Seition  1S42-8. — The  treaty  with  Orcat 
Britain  tho  prominent  tui)ic  of  tho  forepart  of  It,  460 ; 
in  public  opinion  It  was  really  a  British  treaty,  460;  lin- 
portont  subjects  omitted,  400;  tlio  Oregon  Territory, 
4C0;  excu.HC'S  in  tho  Message  for  omitting  to  scttlo  it, 
460;  extract,  460;  the  excuse  lame  and  InsulUclent,  460 ; 
termination  of  the  Florida  war,  461 ;  a  government  bank 
a  prominent  object  and  engrossing  feature,  401 ;  its  fea- 
tures, 461 ;  Impossible  to  carry  a  passion  for  paper  money 


farther  than  President  Tyler  did,  461 ;  the  low  state  o, 
tb  public  credit,  the  impossibility  of  making  a  loan,  and 
tfa..  iimpty  state  of  the  Treasury,  were  the  next  topics, 
462;  extract,  462;  the  low  and  miserable  condition  t« 
which  the  public  credit  had  sunk  at  home  and  abroad, 
462 ;  remarks,  468. 

Second  Annual  Message,  666;  remarks  on  the  Orego 
territorial  boundary,  665 ;  error  of  the  Message  In  saying 
the  United  States  had  always  contended  for  64*  40' as 
tha  limit,  666;  always  offered  the  parallel  of  49*,  666- 
prospective  war  with  Mexico  shadowed  forth,  666;  ref- 
erence to  the  exchequer  scheme,  666;  regret  at  its  re- 
jection, 666;  extract,  666;  his  slghlngs  and  longings  for  s 
national  paper  currency,  667 ;  reconstruction  of  his  Cab- 
inet, 669. 

Th»  PreHdent  and  Senate.— Ur.  Tyler  wlthont  a 
party,  629;  Incessant  rejection  of  his  nominations  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  pertinacity  of  their  renewal,  629;  cose 
of  Mr.  Cushing,  629;  the  case  of  Mr.  Wise,  680;  the 
case  of  George  H.  Profflt,  680;  case  of  David  Ucnshaw, 
680. 

His  latt  ilfiMta^s.— Texas  was  the  prominent  topic  of 
this  message,  681 ;  Mr.  Calhoun  the  master-spirit,  631 ; 
speculations  gave  the  spirit  In  which  the  Texas  move- 
ment was  conducted,  681 ;  conduct  and  aspect  towards 
Mexico,  681. 


Cndebwood,  JoaEPB  B.,  on  the  bill  for  tho  relief  of  Mrs. 

Harrison,  259. 
UPSmrB,  Abel  P.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  856 ;  Secretary  of 

State,  662 ;  killed  on  board  the  Princeton,  668. 


Van  Buren'e  Administration. — Inauguration,  7;  subjects  of 
bis  address,  7;  extract  relative  to  tho  foreign  policy  of 
the  country,  7;  remarks,  7;  the  subject  of  slavery,  8; 
tt^niarks  of  the  inaugural  upon,  8 ;  declaration  to  sanc- 
tion i\n  blU  which  proposed  to  interfere  with  Slavery  In 
the  States,  or  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbis 
while  it  existed  in'  the  adjacent  States,  0 ;  tho  only  point 
of  fear  at  this  time,  9 ;  the  Cabinet,  9 ;  extra  session  of 
Congress,  29 ;  the  Message,  29 ;  good  effects  of  the  spe- 
cie order,  80;  objections  to  any  bank  of  the  United 
States,  80;  total  and  perpetual  dissolution  of  the  gov- 
ernment ftom  all  connection  with  banks,  30 ;  remarks 
on  tho  recent  failure  of  all  tho  banks,  80 ;  the  foundation 
of  tho  Independent  Treasury,  81 ;  rocommondod  to  sub- 
ject tho  banks  to  the  process  of  bankruptcy,  31 ;  fonr 
cardinal  recommendations,  81 ;  cause  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion stated,  81 ;  recommendation,  81. 

Attacks  on  the  Message.— TUa  answers  to  Messages  In 
former  days,  82 ;  tho  change  when  made,  32;  Its  effects, 
82 ;  assaults  upon  the  mossogo  under  thirty-two  beads, 
equal  to  the  point*  of  the  compass,  83;  assailants,  83; 
defenders  of  the  administration,  88 ;  tho  treasury  note 
bill,  83;  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  33;  paper  money, 
83;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  84;  extracts,  34;  neither  a 
paper  money  bill  nor  a  bill  to  lay  tho  foundation  for  a 
national  debt,  84;  treasury  notes  for  circulation  ami 
treasury  notes  for  Investment,  84;  their  distinctive  fea- 
tures, 84;  such  issues  of  dangerous  tendency,  84;  passcil 
tho  Senate,  86 ;  In  the  House  notes  reduced  to  (SO,  8S; 
In  the  Senate  motion  to  restore  amount  to  $100,  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Clay  In  favor,  85 ;  charged  as  being  a  gov- 
ernment bank,  35 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  80;  moUoi 
lost,  86. 
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First  regain  session,  65 ;  the  message,  65 ;  confined  to 
borne  affairs,  65 ;  resarrectlon  notes,  65 ;  extract  from  the 
message  on  this  point,  66;  gradaated  prices  recom- 
mended for  the  public  lunds,  66 ;  a  prospecUve  pre- 
emption act,  66 ;  extract,  66 ;  subsequently  adopted,  67. 
Message  at  first  session  of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress, 
162 ;  extracts,  162 ;  other  motives  than  a  want  of  con- 
fidence under  which  the  banks  seek  to  Jostiiy  them- 
selves, 162 ;  dangerous  nature  of  the  whole  banking  sys- 
t.^m,  from  its  chain  of  mutual  dependence  and  connec- 
tion, 162;  a  financial  crisis  commencing  in  London 
<  xtends  immediately  to  our  great  Atlantic  cities,  162 ; 
extracts,  1C8 ;  the  disconnection  produced  by  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  banks,  1G8 ;  beneficial  operation  of  the 
pre-epiption  system,  168 ;  elTect  of  renewed  negotiations 
with  the  Florida  Indians,  161. 

Conclusion,  20T ;  measures  of  his  administration,  and 
their  effect,  207;  general  harmony,  207 ;  no  offence  given 
to  North  or  South,  207 ;  bank  suspensions,  207 ;  insur- 
rection in  Canada,  207 ;  case  of  the  Caroline,  203 ;  in- 
crease of  votes  in  his  favor  — —  ♦'>"  ""*  '^'c^.^iou,  2D?  • 
candidate  for  tho  Fresldency,  203 ;  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, 723. 

Vote  on  tho  hard  money  clause  of  the  Independent 
treasury  bill,  124;  do,  on  the  bill,  125;  on  Clay's  sub- 
stitute slavery  resolution,  137;  on  the  rule  relative  to 
abolition  petitions,  153 ;  on  the  Speaker,  161 ;  rclativo 
to  distribution  of  the  land  revenue,  172 ;  on  tho  re- 
peal of  the  Sub-treasury,  220 ;  on  the  bankrupt  bill, 
229 ;  on  tho  distribution  bill,  245, 246;  on  the  hour  rule 
in  the  House,  247 ;  on  tho  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, 259-202 ;  on  tho  motion  to  repeal  the  pension  act  of 
1837,  267;  on  the  action  of  tho  Administration  in  the 
McLeod  affair,  291;  on  making  salt  tree,  816;  on  tho 
vetoed  bank  bill,  82S;  on  the  amendments  to  tho  second 
bill,  889, 839,  840;  on  short  exchange  bills,  841;  on  tho 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  on  the  protest  of  Gen.  Jackson 
as  applied  to  tho  protest  of  President  Tyler,  419 ;  on  the 
Iccresse  of  the  navy,  453;  on  the  Oregon  settlement 
bin,  477 ;  on  the  motion  to  give  notice  to  terminate  tho 
joint  occupation  of  Oregon,  025 ;  on  tho  resolution  ad- 
mitting Texas,  635;  to  terminate  the  joint  occupation 
of  Oregon,  674 ;  of  the  Scnato  on  tho  request  of  the 
President,  for  advice  relative  to  Oregon,  676 ;  on  the 
Oregon  treaty,  076 ;  on  Douglass's  motion  to  extend  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  711 ;  on  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Clay  relative  to  New  Mexico,  744;  on  the  odmission  of 
California,  769. 


W 


Waikeb,  Percy,  on  tho  disturbance  in  the  Senate  gallery, 
362. 

Walkeb,  Eobebt  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  650. 

War  with  Mexico :  its  caws*.— Calhoun  the  author  of  the 
war,  039 ;  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  his  effort 
to  throw  tho  blame  of  the  war  upon  tho  President,  goes 
no  further  back  in  search  for  causes  than  the  march  on 
the  Elo  Grande,  640;  the  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  is 
tho  beginning  point  In  tho  chain  of  causes  that  led  to 
this  war,  610 ;  direct  proofs  of  tho  Senator's  authorship 
of  the  war,  641;  ten  years  ago  ho  was  for  plunging  us  In 
instant  war,  6tl ;  the  peace  of  the  country  was  then 
eavod,  but  It  was  a  respite  only,  611 ;  Congress  of  1880 
would  not  admit  Texas,  612 ;  the  letter  of  the  Texan 
minister  reveals  tho  true  state  of  tho  Texan  question  in 
January,  1844,  and  the  conduct  of  all  parties  In  relation 
to  it,  642 ;  the  promise  was  clear  and  explicit  to  lend  tho 
,        army  and  navy  to  the  President  of  Texas  to  fight  the 


Mexicans,  while  they  were  at  peace  with  ns,  618;  de- 
tachments sent  to  the  fh)ntier,  648;  honor  required  ui 
to  fight  for  Texas  if  wo  intrigued  her  Into  a  war,  618; 
the  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed,  and  in  signing  it 
the  Secretary  know  that  he  had  made  war  with  Mexico, 
644 ;  the  alternative  resolutions  adopted  by  Congress  In 
the  last  days  of  the  session  of  1S44-45,  and  In  the  last 
moments  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  645;  initme- 
tions  to  newspapers,  647 ;  authorship  of  tho  war,  617 ; 
further  remarks,  649. 

Commencement  of  hostilities,  679 ;  effect  of  the  hos- 
tilities, 679;  coontry  fired  for  war,  679;  Calhoun  op- 
posed to  the  war,  although  his  conduct  bad  produced 
it,  679 ;  claims  upon  Mexico  and  speculations  in  Texss 
lane'  scrip  were  a  motive  with  some  to  urgcpn  a  war, 
6!i0 ;  it  was  said  the  war  would  close  In  ninety  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  6S0;  an  intrigue  laid  for 
peace  before  the  war  was  declared,  6S0 ;  the  return  ol 
tho  exiled  chief  Santa  Anna,  6S0 ;  a  sccrat  that  leaked 
out,  6S0;  the  manner,  6S0;  explanation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 681 ;  two  millions  asked  of  Congress  as  a  means  to 
terminate  the  war,  681 ;  extract  from  the  confidential 
message,  681 ;  this  intrigue  for  peace  a  part  of  the  war, 
682;  an  infinitely  silly  conception,  6S2,  consequences 
of  Santa  Anna's  return,  682. 

Conquest  of  New  Mexico. — Conquered  without  firing 
a  gun,  683 ;  how  it  was  done,  688 ;  details,  683 ;  the  after- 
clap,  683 ;  cause  and  results  of  the  insurrection,  683 ; 
career  of  Magaff  ^.  6S3 ;  his  services  and  final  escape, 
634 ;  his  reward,  t.  ol  the  manner  of  obtaining  it,  634. 

Doniphan's  £!Bp«(fition.— Address  of  Col.  Benton  to 
the  returning  volunteers,  681;  the  wonderfal  march, 
6S5 ;  meeting  and  parting  with  savage  tribes,  685 ;  the 
march  upon  Chihuahua,  685 ;  its  capture,  686 ;  the  start- 
ing point  of  a  new  expedition,  686 ;  the  march  to  Mon- 
terey, 6S6;  tho  march  to  Matamoras,  687 ;  the  expedi- 
tion made  without  Government  orders,  687;  advice  of 
Senator  Benton  to  the  President,  6S7;  not  a  rogolar 
bred  ofilcer  among  them,  6S3. 

Senator  Benton  looks  over  the  President's  message  at 
tho  lattcr's  request,  693 ;  objects  to  the  recommendation 
to  ceaso  tho  active  prosecution  of  the  war,  693;  rea- 
sons of  tho  objection,  693;  tho  project  had  been  adopted 
in  the  cabinet,  693 ;  Mr.  Benton  meets  with  the  cabinet, 
693;  cabinet  obstinate,  693;  the  President  overrules 
them,  693 ;  reading  of  tho  message  in  the  8eu:it(?,  691 ; 
Mr,  Calhoun  mystified,  694;  Mr.  Calhoun's  proposed 
line  of  occupation,  694. 
Websteb,  Daniel,  his  reception  in  New  York,  12;  hia 
speech  at  New  York,  13 ;  on  tho  Treasury  note  bill,  33 ; 
on  tho  deposit  act,  86 ;  on  bank  resumption,  84 ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  209;  bis  letter  to  Senators  Choate  and 
Bates  respecting  President  Tyler's  views  of  tho  second 
bank  bill,  S4S;  reasons  for  not  resigning  his  scat  in 
President  Tyler's  Cabinet,  356 ;  retires  firom  Tyler's 
Cabinet,  662 ;  the  progress  of  the  scheme  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  662 ;  Webster  an  obstacle  to  tho  nego- 
tiation, 662;  a  middle  course  fallen  upon  to  get  rid  of 
him,  662;  resigns,  662;  on  extending  the  constitution  to 
territories,  730, 731 ;  Secretary  of  Stote,  763. 
■White,  Hcgh  Lawson,  his  resignation,  ISl;  occasion,  l&l; 
birth  and  career,  184 ;  closing  of  his  career,  184 ;  his 
death,  184;  ouloglum,  1S5;  reason  of  his  losing  favor  at 
homo,  185;  Influence  upon  Mrs.  TrVhito,  185;  remark  of 
a  member  of  Congress,  186;  remarks,  IS.'i. 
117ii[7.— Adoption  of  tho  name  by  a  party  in  this  country, 

314 ;  manifesto  against  Mr.  Tyler,  357. 
■WicKiiFFE,  CuABUS  A.,  Postmuster,  850 ;  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, 559. 
VTiLKiKB,  WiLUAU,  Secretary  at  'War,  669. 
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TSLSS.  TO  VOL.  H. 


WauAiii,Liini,dMMM 0(896;  eh«net«r,8M;  Adami't 
moUon  of  Amoral  honon  to  hi*  memoty,  896;  OUy'i 
motion  of  flmon!  honon  to  hli  momorjr  in  tbo  Sontto, 
896;  tho  trtbor  of  tlM  Homo,  89T. 

WoLiAMi,  Bun,  moTM  to  lopool  the  ponalon  Mt  of  188T, 
S66. 

WOiMt  Prottte^—'HtumM  taken  to  obtain  poaeo  with 
Moxleo,  6M;  throo  mllllona  aaked  Ibr  to  negotiate  a 
honndaiy  and  aeqnin  additional  tanltotj,  6M ;  WUmot 
proTi«ooiOTed,68S;  an  nnneeeaniy  meaauro,  69B ;  att> 
awer  no  poipoae  hnt  to  bring  on  a  slaTeiy  agitation,  69S ; 
aelsed  npon  hj  Mr.  Calhonn,  69S;  alaTerj  agitation  a 
game  played  by  the  abolltlonifia  on  one  aide,  and  dla- 
onloniita  on  the  other,  695 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Calhonn,  695 ; 
proTlao  not  paaied,  696. 

WonBxop,  Bonn  0.,  choaen  Bpeaker,  706;  rataee  the 


qaettlon  of  reeapUon  of  the  pioteat  of  Bonthem  Sen* 

ton  on  the  admiaaion  of  Oalifomia,  TTOi 
Wiai^  IlBMnT  A.,hla  nomination  reJeeted  In  the  Senate,  tlo. 
WoosavBT,  Lsn,  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treaanry,  9 ;  on  the  bll 

for  the  relief  of  Mn.  Harriaon,  160;  on  naral  ezpec 

dttnrea,  4S4. 
Wniesr,  BiLAa,  a  aaorlfloe  of  Cteling  to  beeome  Oovetnor 

696;  reAiaea  a  aeat  In  the  Oablnet,  600. 
Deeeaae  of,  TOO;  Ita  anddenneo,  TOl;  hia  eareer  ot 
,  honor,  TOl ;  hia  mind,  TOl ;  hia  port  in  debate,  TOl ;  hia 

prominent  trait,  TOl ;  hia  oandor,  TOl ;  hia  integrity,  TOl ; 

temper,  T09 ;  mannera,  TOS ;  mode  of  life,  TOS. 


TdmOk  WniuM,  on  the  nomination  of  Tan  Huron,  StU 


Sontbani  B«n» 

thaBeMte,  (SO. 
r,9;onthebll 
B  tami  «xp«i; 

soma  Oovernor 

i  hli  eareer  ol 
leb*ta,T01;  hli 
to  Integrity,  TOl  J 


k  Bond,  SM. 


